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INDEX 


Accidents, Industrial: 

accident records discussed, 148. 

Canada: fatal industrial accidents in 1925, 
with tables, 291. 

fatalities in last quarter of 1925, 205; dur- 
ing first quarter of 1926, 519; during 
second quarter of 1926, 836; during third 
quarter of 1926, 1162. 

Man.: fatalities during September, 1926, 
949 


N.S.: in 1925, 233. 

Ont.: accidents in December, 1925, 4; in 
mines in 1925, 556. 

United Kingdom: fatalities during Janu- 
ary, 221; during March, 505. 
S.A.: accident rates in mining industry, 
31; to children in Massachusetts, 256. 


See also CHILDREN AND CHILD Lagsour; Fac- 
TORIES AND Factory LeEGIsLation; IN- 
TERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INDUSTRIAL 
ACCIDENT Boarps; LUMBER INDUSTRY; 
MINES AND MINING; PULP AND PAPER 
INpustry; SAFETY AND HEALTH; Work- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Accident Prevention: See Sarrry AND HEALTH. 


Agreements, Industrial: 
Methods of statistics of, 1119. 
Canada: recent agreements and schedules 
of wages, 58, 183, 386, 388, 499, 601, 
709, 819, 906, 1015, 1145. 
Communication—telephones— 
electrical workers, Winnipeg, 184. 
Construction—buildings and structures— 
see a in construction trades, Quebec, 
1 


bricklayers, masons and plasterers, Cal- 
gary, 822; Fort William and Port 
Arthur, 1016; Niagara Falls, 711; Winni- 
peg, 821. 

carpenter and joiners, Calgary, 603; Ham- 
ilton, 712; Kingston, 711; Montreal, 821; 
Regina, 712; Vancouver, 1017; Victoria, 
907, 1017; Windsor, 602. 

painters, paperhangers and decorators, etc., 
Hamilton, 602; Regina, 1016. 

electrical workers, Ontario Border Cities, 
county of Essex and vicinity, 906; 
Toronto, 1146; Winnipeg, 602. 

insulators and asbestos workers, Toronto, 
59. 


paving cutters, Gananoque, 602; Granite- 
ville; 602. 
_ plasterers and cement finishers, Ottawa, 
1016; Toronto, 711; Windsor, 501. 
plumbers and steamfitters, Kingston, 711; 
Vancouver, 906, 822; Windsor, 602; 
_ Winnipeg, 712. 
stonecutters, Winnipeg, 603. 
Construction—waterworks, gas and sewer— 
steam and operating engineers, Toronto, 
12 


Manufacturing—foods, drink and tobacco— 
brewery, flour, cereal and soft drink work- 
ers, Calgary, 1016; Edmonton, 183, 1146; 
Lethbridge, 1015. 
Manufacturing—animal foods— 
teamsters, chauffeurs, stablemen, helpers, 
milk drivers and dairy employees, Van- 
couver, 819. 
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Agreements, Industrial:—Con. 


Manufacturing—clothing— 
clothing workers, Montreal, 386; Toronto, 
58 


cloth hat, cap and millinery workers, 
Toronto, 711. 
hand embroidery workers, Toronto, 387. 
Manufacturing—iron, steel and products— 
sheet metal workers, Ottawa, 709; Toronto, 
601; Vancouver, 386. 
Manufacturing—printing and publishing— 
bookbinders, Saskatoon, 59. 
printers and bookbinders, Hull, 820. 
printers, Brantford, 386; Guelph, 709; 
Kitchener, 710; Moose Jaw, 59; Saska- 
toon, 59; Toronto, 58; Winnipeg, 710. 
DAOte EUETE VERE, Toronto, 601; Niahicier: 
pressmen, Calgary, 820; Hamilton, 501; 
Ottawa, 183 Saskatoon, 710. 
stereotypers and electrotypers, Ottawa, 183; 
Winnipeg, 710. 
Manufacturing—pulp, paper and paper pro- 
ducts— 
PEI OES: Iroquois Falls, 821; Merritton, 


paper makers, Fort William, Ont., 499; 
Sault Ste. Marie, 500. 
papermill workers, carpenters and joiners, 
electrical workers, and steam and oper- 
ating engineers, Sault Ste. Marie, Es- 
panola and Sturgeon Falls, 500. 
sulphite and paper mill workers, Fort 
Francis, 906. 
Mining—coal— 
arcus Coals Limited and employees, 
Edmonton, 1145; amendment to agree- 
ment between United Mine Workers of 
America District 18 (Alberta), and cer- 
tain coal mine operators in, 186. 
Agreement between Nova Scotia coal 
miners, United Mine Workers of 
America, District 26, and the principal 
mine operators, 388; text of new wage 
agreement, 125. 
Services—personal— 
barbers, Hamilton, 603; Ottawa, 604. 
Services—personal and domestic— 
hotel and restaurant employees, Vancouver, 
822, 907; Victoria, 908 
soft drink dispensers, 185. 
Services—public and municipal— 
civic employees, Medicine Hat... 502. 
stationary engineers, firemen and helpers, 
Medicine Hat, 907. 
ae and operating engineers, Calgary, 


Services—recreational— 
musicians and_ theatrical stage employees. 
Port Arthur and Fort William, 185; 
Windsor, 1017. 
TENS picture machine operators, Ottawa, 
pies employees and moving picture ma- 
chine operators, Toronto, 1017. 
Transportation and public utilities—electric 
railways— 
street and. electric railway_ employees, 
Montreal, 603; Ottawa, 712: Toronto, 501. 
Transportation and public utilities—electricity 
and gas— 
linemen and helpers, Montreal, 822. 


iv INDEX 


Agreements, Industrial:—Con. 
Transportation and public utilities—telegraph 
and telephone— 
commercial telegraphers, Canada, 387. 


Transportation—water— 
longshoremen, Montreal, 501. 
shipliners, Montreal, 603. 
waterfront workers, Vancouver, 184. 


See also WAGES. 


Agriculture: 

Alta.: The Farmers’ Co-operative Collieries 
Limited, incorporated, 747. 

Man.: farming school classes in Winnipe 
93; increase in grant to agricultura 
societies, 449; Dairy Act amended, 449; 
Produce Dealers’ Act amended, 449; Seed 
Grain Act amended, 449; Wheat Board 
Money Trust Act amended, 450. 

Sask.: Research Foundation established, 


120. 
U.S.A.: hours of work and wages, 63. 


See also Crepit; Sraristics, DOMINION 
BUREAU OF; UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE. 


Alberta: 
Labour Bureau, report for 1925, 657. 
number of permanent government 
ployees in, 310. 
report of commission on coal mining, 439. 
ee and industrial research council 
of, i 


See also under Various Subject Heads. 


em- 


Alberta Federation of Labour: 
See LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS. 


Alberta Labour Disputes Act, 1926: 
report of Board in Dispute between West 
Canadian Collieries Limited, and em- 
ployees, 1074. 


American Association for Labour Legislation: 
annual meeting announced, 1205. 


American Federation of Labour: 
46th annual convention, 884; 1086. 
convention of Division No. 4, Railway Em- 
ployees’ Department of, 347. 


See also LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS. 


Apprenticeship: 

notes on vocational education and appren- 
ticeship—See EDUCATION. 

on railways, 1203. 

its status and its possibilities, 1203. 

Canada: honour certificates for prize win- 
ners in apprentice contest, Association 
Canadian Building Industries, 138. 


Ont.: Bro. of Carpenters and Joiners 
favours apprenticeship system, 789; 
carpenters’ classes in Hamilton, 993; 


apprentice training at Hamilton, 1200; 
in the building trades at Toronto, 1202. 
Denmark: apprentice training in, 778. 
South Africa, Union of: apprenticeship in 
commerce at Port Elizabeth, 670. 
U.S.A.: apprenticeship training in various 
trades in, 359; shortage of skilled workers 
in, 572; bulletin of Department of Manu- 
facture of Chamber of Commerce on, 


See also BurtpInc INDUSTRY; EDUCATION; 
FounpRY INDUSTRY; PRINTING INDUSTRY. 


Arbitration and Conciliation: 

Alta.: Labour Disputes Act, 447, 1074; 
Edmonton Public School Teachers’ 
Alliance desire permanent conciliation 
board, 219; permanent Board of Refer- 
ence for school teachers, 448; Federation 
of Labour desire provincial Industrial 
Disputes Act, 124. 


B.C.: joint committee for civic employees 
at Vancouver. ap 

N.S.: Industrial Peace Act repealed, 863. 

Ont.: action by International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union of Toronto as to 
legality of arbitration agreement, 740. 

Que.: Catholic Workers desire amendment 
to arbitration law affecting disputes with 
fire-fighters and police, 980; Catholic 
Workers desire amendment to Quebec 
Trade Disputes Act, 980. 

United Kingdom: machinery for, outlined 
by committee on Industry and Trade, 
584; industrial peace plan for ship- 
building industry, 143. 

Italy: magistry of labour for settlement 
of disputes, 428. 

Japan: legislation in, 31. 

U.S.A.: provisions of Railroad Labour 
Act, 792; plans for railways, 86, 423; 
American Bar Association favours joint 
boards, 743. 

See also ALBERTA LABOUR Disputes ACT; In- 
DUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT; 
CANADIAN NATIONAL EMPLOYEES BoarD 
or ADJUSTMENT No. 2; CANADIAN RaIL- 
way BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. I. 


Argentina: See also PENSIONS. 
Asiatics: See CHINESE. 


Australia: 
federal or state jurisdiction in industry, 
1180. 

See also ACCIDENTS, INDUSTRIAL; HoURS OF 
LABOUR; INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS; INSUR- 
ANCE; MIGRATION. AND SETTLEMENT; 
PENSIONS; PRICES; PROFITEERING; SAFETY 
AND HEALTH; UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Austria: See PENSIONS; PRICES. 


Automobile Owners’ Insurance: See INSUR- 


ANCE. 


Balkan States:' See LABOUR ORGANIZATION. 


Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company: 
joint management plan, 742 


Banks and Banking: 
Royal Commission to investigate Banking 
conditions in Canada, desired by Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, 975. 
of Montreal 


group insurance for Bank 
employees, 229. 

Clothing workers of America support 
labour banks, 566. 


See also CREDIT. 


Barbers: 
Alta.: Fed. of Labour desire amendments 
to Barbers’ License Law, 1207. 
B.C.: amendment to Barbers’ Act, 19. | 
Ont.: wages and hours of barbers in 
Toronto, 263. 


See also EpucatTion; Hours OF LABOUR. 
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Barnes, Rt. Hon. G. N.: 
mate of the International Labour Office, 


Belgium: 
‘ family allowances in, 232. 
See also PENSIONS; Priczs, 


Belgo-Canadian Paper Company: See Sunpay. 


Bell Telephone Company: 
First aid contests, 392. 


Benefits: See INSURANCE. 


Boilers: 

Alta.: Boilers’ Act amended, 448; inspection 
in} 1925, 659; | Fed. of Labour desire 
amendment to Steam Boilers’ Act, 1207. 

Sask.: Steam Boiler Act amended, 120. 


Boilermakers’ Union: See LaBour ORGANIZA- 
TIONS (CANADA). 


Bolivia: 
Department of Labour established in, 725. 
See also LABOUR DEPARTMENTS AND BUREAUS. 


Bonus: See WaAGEs. 
Bread Industry: See ComMsBines INVESTIGATION 
ACT, 


Bricklaying: See Epucartion. 


British Columbia: 
production of various commodities in 1916 
and 1924, 19, 
pr eeunuen of coal, ete., in, 1914 and 1924, 


See also ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION; 
BARBERS; BUILDING TRADES; CANADIAN 
NATIONAL SAFETY LEAGUE; CARPENTERS; 
CiviL SERVANTS: COo-OPERATION: EpUCA- 
TION; ELECTIONS; EXPLOSIVES; FACTORIES; 
FISHERIES; Hours or Lazsour; INpvus- 
TRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT; 
INSURANCE; LABOUR LEGISLATION ; LABOUR 
ORGANIZATION; LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECT- 
Inc Lasour; LIcENSING OF WoRKMEN: 
MINES AND MINING; MINIMUM WAGES; 
MINIMUM WAGES FoR FEMALE EMPLOYEES; 
Moruers’ ALLOWANCES; NEGLIGENCE, 
CONTRIBUTORY; PENSIONS; PILOTS; POLICE- 


MEN; PROFESSIONAL GARDENERS’ ASSOCIA- - 


TION; SAFETY AND HEALTH; TEACHERS, 
ScHOOL; THEATRES; TRADES AND LABOUR 
CONGRESS OF CANADA; WAGES; WORK- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION. 


British Empire Steel Corporation: 
pension plan of, 237. 


British North America Aci: 
amendment to, sought by Trades 
Labour Congress, 337; 
Brotherhoods, 466. 


Building Permits: 
permits issued in Canada during 1925, 179. 
monthly report of permits issued, 55, 182, 
275, 384, 498, 600, 708, 818, 904, 1014, 
1144, 1235. 


Building Trades: 
advantages of apprentice 
building industry, 571. : 
Trades and Labour Congress desire 
protection of employees on buildings, 24. 


and 
by Railway 


training in 


V 


Building Trades:—Con,. 
government loans to 
operations, 221. 
protection of workmen 
struction, 531. 
Ont.: local labour on school construction in 
Hamilton, 428. 
United Kingdom: Lead Paint. Dil] and 
female employment, 847; national agree- 
ment in building industry, 1147. 
U.S.A.: building construction in 1924, 56. 
advantages of winter construction, 93. 
See also APPRENTICESHIP; EDUCATION; 
PAINTING INDUSTRY; SAFETY AND 
HEALTH; WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


stimulate building 


on building con- 


Bulgaria: 
refugee problem in, 578. 
See also PENSIONS. 


Canada Cement Company: 


“no accident” year at Port Colborne plant, 
144, 


Canada Shipping Act: 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
desires amendments, 343, 971: desire 
investigation of shipping conditions, 971. 


Canada Year Book: See Statistics, DoMINION 
BUREAU OF. 


Canadian Building and Construction Indus- 
tries, Association of: 
convention of, 138. 


Canadian Council of Agriculture: 
objects of, 558. 


Canadian Council on Child Welfare: 
annual meeting, 878, 1081. 
publication No. 17, “The Juvenile Court in 
Canada,” 428. 
opposed to amendment to Adolescent School 
Attendance Act of Ontario, 4. 
See also CHILDREN AND CHILD LABOUR; 
EDUCATION; SAFETY AND HEALTH; Voca- 
TIONAL GUIDANCE; THEATRES. 


Canadian Lumbermen’s Association: 
review of work of, 850. 


Canadian Manufacturers’ Association: 
annual general meeting, 662. 


Canadian National Railways: 

co-operative. plan in railway shops, 83; 
proposed extension of co-operation plan 
in railway shops, 1177; in C.N.R. shops 
at Transcona, 136. 

enlargement of scope of Board, 925. 

industrial relations on, described, 133. 

proposal to bring maintenance men under 
railway commission, 466. 

farm training courses, 931. 

See also SAFETY AND HEALTH, 


Canadian National Railways 
Board of Adjustment No. 2: 
summary of recent proceedings, 230; 646; 
1076, 1190. 
Proceedings— 
accounting department (Atlantic region), 
6. 


Employees’ 


accounting department 
646, 647. 

sleeping, dining and parlour car depart- 
ment, 230; 647; 1076. 


(central region), 


vi INDEX 


Canadian National Railways Employees’ 
Board of Adjustment No. 2:—Con. 
operating department (central region), 

Dt LOU: ‘ 
operating department (western region), 
46. 
stores department (Atlantic region), 1190. 
See also RAILWAYS. 


Canadian National Safety League: 
report for 1925, 253. 
B.C.: provincial branch, 28. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company: 
results of first aid competition on, 1103. 
first aid courses for employees, 178, 362. 
Alta.: colonization boards in, 931. 
Man.: first aid competition, 932. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1: 

summary of recent proceedings, 14, 230, 
438, 759, 1075. 

Proceedings— 

Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway Company 
and trainmen, 14. 

Canadian National Railways (Atlantic re- 
gion) and maintenance of way employees, 
438; 759; (central region) and trainmen, 
438; (western region) and maintenance 
i ra employees, 438; and telegraphers, 

iby 

Canadian Pacific Railway (western lines) 
and railroad telegraphers, 230, 760, 761, 
1075; and trainmen, locomotive engineers, 
locomotive firemen and enginemen, con- 
ductors, telegraphers, 14. 

Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Rail- 
way Commission and telegraphers, 438; 
and locomotive engineers, conductors and 
trainmen, 759. 


Canning Industry: See MINIMUM WAGES FOR 
FEMALE EMPLOYEES. 


Carpenters: 
B.C.: approve five-day week, 221. 


Catholic Women’s League: 
AND CHILD LABOUR. 


See CHILDREN 


Chauffeurs: See LICENSING OF WORKMEN. 
Children and Child Labour: 

meeting of Child Welfare Committee of 
meget of Nations Advisory Commission, 

minimum standards for child labour pro- 
We by League of Nations Committee, 

Canada: lack of uniformity of child labour 
laws in, 529. 

report on child labour to Canadian Coun- 
cil on Child Welfare, 1082. 

“The Juvenile Court in Canada,” publica- 
tion by Canadian Council on Child Wel- 
fare, 428. 

resolution of Canadian Council on Child 
Welfare concerning child labour, 1082. 

Man.: new regulations under Child Wel- 
fare Act, 84; Child Welfare Act amend- 
ed, 449. 

Ont.: vocational guidance for juvenile 
workers desired by Trades and Labour 
Congress, 123. 

Que.: Trades and Labour Congress desire 
greater protection of, 124; “Economic 
Aspects of Child Welfare;” address by 
Dr. W. BE. Williams, 1084. 


Children and Child Labour:—0Oon. 
U. report of chief of Children’s 
Bureau, 369; industrial risks of young 
employees, 465; minimum standards for 
child labour, 1085; Heat and Frost In-. 
sulators and Workers desire ratification 
by States of constitutional amendment 
regarding child labour in, 257; condi- 
tions in, 234. 
also ACCIDENTS, INDUSTRIAL; 


See BUILDING 


TRADES; CANADIAN COUNCIL ON CHILD 
WELFARE; EDUCATION; INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR ORGANIZATION (LEAGUE OF 


NATIONS); MIGRATION AND SETTLEMENT; 
SaFETY AND HEALTH; SEAMEN; VO0OCA- 
TIONAL GUIDANCE. 


Children’s Aid Societies of Ontario, Association 
of: 
annual convention, 553. 


Child Hygiene: 


Child Welfare: 
LABOUR. 


See SAFETY AND HEALTH. 


See CHILDREN AND CHILD 


Chile: See PENSIONS; PRICES. 


China: yori 
rural co-operative credit in, 13. 
See also LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS; 


Chinese: 
Sask.: Female Employment Act amended, 83. 


PRICES. 


Christie, Brown and Company, Limited: 
system of savings and profit sharing, 137. 


Civil Service: 

Canada: 
ies, 458. 

semi-monthly payment of salaries to em- 
ployees (outside service) Department of 
Customs and Excise, 3 

Alta.: number of permanent employees in, 
316, 367. 

B.C.: superannuation for in, 85. 

Que.: group insurance for, 2; pensions for 
civil servants, 2; revision of salaries, 2; 
reclassification of civil servants in, 327. 

Sask.: Public Officials Security Act 
amended, 120. 

Italy: special stores for State employees 
in Rome, 666. 

See also PENSIONS. 


Clerks: 
shorter hours for, desired by Trades and 
Labour Congress, 972. - 


number of employees and salar- 


. Clothing Industry: 


Ont.: prohibition of “homework” proposed 
by Trades and Labour Congress of Can- 
ada, 122. ie, 

U.S.A.: joint board sanitary control, New 
York, 129; arbitration in clothing in- 
dustry, 569.. 

See also PICKETING. 


Colonization: See MIGRATION AND 
MENT; UNEMPLOYMENT. 


SETTLE- 


Combines Investigation Act, 1923: 
fruit and vegetable combine in Western 
Canada, 2, 81, 213, 317, 544; appeals 
withdrawn, 544. 
report of commissioner on alleged combine 
in distribution of fruits and vegetables 
produced in Ontario, 857. 


INDEX Vii 


Combines Investigation Act, 1923:—Con. 
inquiry into alleged combine in manufac- 
ture and sale of bread in Montreal, 320. 
inquiry into the Proprietary Articles 
nee? Association, 945; further inquiry, 


Communism: 
members of U.M.W. of America forbidden 
to join Communist party, 428. 


Compressed Air Illness: See Diseases, INpDUus- 
TRIAL. 


Conferences: 
U.S.A.: women’s 


: Conference, 
Washington, 130. 


Industrial 


Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company: 

welfare work, 7. 

pension scheme, 236. 

Construction: See BUILDING TRADES. 
Co-operation: 

co-operators and labour, 116. 

Clothing Workers of America urge co-op- 
erative housing undertaking for mem- 
bers, 566. 

B.C.: Prince Rupert Fishermen’s Co-oper- 
ative Assn., incorporated, 118. 

N.S.: report of British Canadian Co- 
operative Society, 20. 

Sask.: co-operative Marketing Association 
Act amended, 120; report of commis- 
sioner of Co-operation and Markets, 850. 

All-Russian Union of Consumers’ Societies, 
“Centrosoyus,” Congress of, 569; in 
Soviet Russia, 35. 

See also INSURANCE; 
RAILWAYS. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 


Co-operative Union of Canada: 
resolutions regarding operations of Pro- 
prietary Articles Trade Association, etc., 
1045. 
date of Congress, 642. 


Co-partnership: 

discussion on labour investments and indus- 
trial management, 1101. 

International Paper Company’s plan, 54. 

United Kingdom: progress of copartnership 
in industry, 634. 
‘S.A.; employees’ stock-sharing plan in, 6. 

See also PRoFit SHARING. 


Credit: 
Canada: rural credit plan in, 927. 
New Zealand: rural credit systems in, 927. 
China: rural co-operative credit in, 13. 
See also BANKS AND BANKING, CO-OPERATION, 
ETC. 


Criminal Code: 
Canada: proposed criminal code amendment 
bill, 652. 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada de- 
sire amendments to, 338 
Railway Brotherhoods desire amendment 
to, 466. 


Cronyn, Major Hume, K.C.: 
addendum to report Royal Commission on 
coal mining industry in Nova Scotia 
(SUPPLEMENT to January issue). 


Czechoslovakia: See 
PENSIONS; PRICES. 


Hours oF  LAsBour; 


Denmark: See APPRENTICESHIP; EDUCATION : 
PENSIONS; Prices; UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Dental Service: 
dental clinic in Ontario factories, 87. 


Diseases, Industrial: 

“principal industrial diseases,” address by 
Sir Kenneth Goadby, 255. 

prevailing types of industrial diseases, 1179. 

characteristics of silicosis, 1218. 

Ont.: silicosis or miners’ phthisis, compens- 
able, 574; Pneumoconiosis compensable, 
632; compressed air illness compensable, 
1079; reference manual published by 
Department of Health, 1216. 

U.S8.A.: Prof. E. R. Hayhurst, M.D., on 
occupational diseases, 464. 

prevention of sickness in industry, 464. 

Germany: department for industrial dis- 
eases in hospital in Berlin, 445. 

See also FACTORIES AND Factory LEGISLATION; 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Dominion Board of Trade: 
to promote immigration, 85. 


Dominion Government Annuities: 
activities in 1925, 116. 


Dominion Iron and Steel Company, Limited: 
joint council established, 665. 
safety organization, 1106. 


Drummond, Hon. Robert: 
death of, 7. 


Eastman, Prof. Mack, Research Division In- 
ternational Labour Office, Geneva; 
article on “International aspects of the coal 
question,” 1048. 


Education: 

notes on vocational education and appren- 
ticeship, 33, 140, 249, 359, 469, 571, 668, 
776, 883, 993, 1103, 1200. 

Labour Department bulletins on vocational 
education, 530; 1044. 

vocational education in schools and indus- 
try in Canada, 351. 

report of A. F. of L. committee on, 1090. 

attitude of labour in Canada towards voca- 
tional schools, 359. 

Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
opposed to Trade Schools, 970. 

labour tribute to Frontier College, 361. 

vocational training of ex-soldiers, 457. 

C. P. R. scholarships, 883. 

Catholic Workers of Canada desire estab- 
lishment evening classes for working- 
men, 980 

report of Canadian Council on Child Wel- 
fare, 1084. 

need for textile school in Canada, 856. 

“Craftsmanship,” address by Dr. W. W. 
Chambers, at convention of Canadian 
Building Association, 139. 

Conference of Western provinces on voca- 
tional, 1103. 

purposes of vocational education, 1204. 

International Union of Wood, Wire and 
Metal Lathers desire that apprentices be 
required to attend school of architecture, 


1214. 

Alta.: School Grants Act amended, 448; 
Federation of Labour desire Government 
distribution of school books, 124; pro- 
vincial Institute of Technology and Art 
at Calgary, 993,571. 

B.C.: technical school at Point Grey, 571. 

Man.: farming school classes in Winnipeg, 
93. 


Vlil 


Education:—Con. 
vocational education Act amended, 
549 


vocational school, St. John, 884; Feder- 
ae of Labour desire free school books, 
346. 

N.S.: report on technical education in, 774; 
technical education in, 140 

Ont.: growth of vocational education in, 
1103; Vocational Education Act 1921 
amended, 451; Public School Act amend- 
ed, 451; vocational guidance at Toronto, 
883; travelling school in Northern 
Ontario, 993; problems of Adolescent 
Education, 217; school training after 
working hours for adolescents in Toronto, 
4: employment bureau at London 
Technical and Commercial School, 33; 
vocational education in Border Cities of, 
142; vocational school at St. Thomas, a2 
technical school at Sault Ste. Marie, 249; 
Hamilton and Districts Trades and 
Labour Council condemns trade schools, 
359: prospectus of Mining Department, 
Sudbury Technical School, 469; Journey- 
men Barbers desire legislation requiring 
public school standard of education for 
apprentices, 1215; Barbers desire Barber 
Colleges placed under Department of 
Education, 1215. 

P.E.1.: technical education in, 530; female 
school teachers desire modern text books 
in schools in, 350. 

Que.: bulletin on technical education in, 
1044; establishment of “Corporation of 
Technical or Vocational Schools,” 326; 
Technical schools Act in force, 1044; pro- 
posed amendment to laws respecting 
technical schools, 2; renewal of loan to 
Three Rivers Technical School, 326; 
Three Rivers Paper School opened, 1104; 
importance of technical education in 
schools, 249; Trades and Labour Congress 
aE Canada desire educational reforms, 
971. 

Sask.: Education Acts amended. 120. 

United Kingdom: relation of technical 
education to industry in, 251; Countess 
of Warwick gives Essex estate as Labour 
College, 151. 

Denmark: vocational training in, 778. 

Hungary: vocational guidance in, 795. 
S.A.: National Committee on Research 
in Secondary Edycation, 143; The Ap- 
prentice Problem in building industry, 
34; bridging gap from school to industry, 
250; Vocational Schools as a means of 
Selecting Apprentices, by C. J. Freund, 
33: Bro. of Painters favour establish- 
ment of scholarships at Brookwood 
Labour College, 27; work and education 
of minors, abstract from address R. O. 
Small, director vocational education State 
of Massachusetts, 470; engineering educa- 
tion, 1205. 


See also EMPLOYMENT; PRINTING INDUSTRY; 
SEAMEN; TEACHERS, SCHOOL. 


Elections: 

Trades and Labour Congress desire amend- 
ments to Act, 337, 973. 

Alta.: Fed. of Labour desire amendments 
to Election Act, 1207. 

B.C.: Trades and Labour Congress desire 
legislation governing city and municipal 
elections, 24 ; 

Ont.: amendments to Act, desired by 
Trades and Labour Congress, 123. 


INDEX 


Electrical Trades: 

Alta.: regulations for protection of elec- 
trical linemen, 216. 

Ont.: regulations for protection of line- 
men desired by T. & L. Congress of Can- 
ada, 122; pension plan for municipal 
electrical employees, 137. 

See also Farr WAGES; PENSIONS; 
AND HEALTH. 


SAFETY 


Electricians, Licensing of: 
Ont.: by-law governing licensing of elec- 
trical workers, suspended, 932. 


Elevators: 
Alta.: regulations governing installation, 
etc., 533. 
B.C.: signaller for hoists recommended by 
coroner’s jury at Vancouver, 310. 


Employers’ Organizations: 
report by Department of Labour, Canada, 
for 1926, 741. 


Employment: 

annual review of employment in Canada, 
1925, 36. 

monthly report by employers (with chart), 
45, 158, 264, 374, 478, 589, 697, 796, 893, 
1002, 1122, 1224. 

suggested measures to provide employment 
in winter, 660. 

alleged prejudice against employment Brit- 
ish workmen in Canada, 631. 

B.C.: number of employees in various in- 
dustries, 868. 

Ont.: work of provincial Employment Ser- 
vice Office in placing handicapped men 
in employment, 741. 

France: statistics of unemployment, 747. 

See also Bur~pInGc TRADES; [FACTORIES 

AND Factory L&GISLATION; MINIMUM 
WAGES FOR FEMALE EMPLOYEES; STATIS- 
TICS; WOMEN. 


Employment Service of Canada: 

monthly reports by provinces, with charts 
and tables, 50, 174, 270, 380, 491, 595, 
703, 899, 1008, 1136, 1230. 

report for last quarter of 1925, Liesl for 
Ist quarter of 1926, 495; for 2nd quarter 
of 1926, 815; for 8rd quarter of 1926, 
- 1141. 

some phases of “handicap placement,” 782. 

Ont.: convention of Office Superintendents 
of, 621; 


Employment Services, International, Associa- 
tion of Public, See INTERNATIONAL ASSN. 


Employment Services, Private: 
address by R. A. Rigg on “ Canada’s ex- 
perience with private employment offices,” 
Sol) 
Que.: student’s employment bureau at Mc- 
Gill University, Montreal, 124. 


Engineers, Professional, See EDUCATION. 


Explosives: 
B.C.: rules for explosives in metal mines, 


Que.: explosives regulated at Montreal, 146. 
Exports: 


International limitations of, 308. 
See also TRADE. 
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Factories and Factory Legislation: 

Alta.: new act for protection of persons 
employed in factories, shops and office 
buildings, 421, 446; revision of act 
desired by Federation of Labour, 124; 
report for 1925, 657; Fed. of Labour 
bay amendments to Factories Act, 
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B.C.: Trades and Labour Congress desire 
act amended, 23. 

N.B.: Federation desire factory act re- 
drafted, 346. 

N.S.: amendment to Factories Act, 863; 
report of factory inspector for 1925, 233; 
safety inspection of factories, 216. 

Ont.: recommendations of factory inspector 
regarding sanitation, etc. in factories, 
785; Trades and Labour Congress of Can- 
aa desire amendments to act, 123, 972, 


United Kingdom: proposed factory legis- 
lation in Great Britain, 349, 465, 865; 
report of chief inspector of factories and 
workshops for 1925, 1079; womens 
criticism of proposed British Factory 
legislation, 1181. 

U.S.A.: employment and wages of men and 
women in factories in New York State, 
847; Massachusetts Factory Act amended 
requiring proper ventilation in factories, 
IDAN bs) 


See also Lasourn LEGISLATION; SAFETY AND 
HEALTH. 


Fair Wages: 

Canada: monthly list of Dominion Govern- 
ment contracts, 60, 189, 276, 395, 502, 
604, 713; 823, 908, 1018,..1147, 1237. 

Trades and Labour Congress desire amend- 
ments to regulations, 337. 

Alta.: Federation of Labour desire adoption 
of fair wage clause in public works 
contracts, 1207. 

Mam: on public works, 504, 791. 

N.B.: Federation of Labour desire appoint- 
ment of fair wage officer in, 246. 

Ont.: amendments desired by Trades and 
Labour Congress, 123; Bro. of Carpenters 
and Joiners ask repeal of section as to 
non-application of fair wage clause where 
agreement exists, 789. 

Que.: amendment to Fair Wage resolution 
desired by Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, 972. . 

Sask.: order in council on fair wages in 
government contracts, 191. 

See also WAGES. 


Family Allowances: : 
United Kingdom: Women’s Co-operative 
Guild of Great Britain favour state 
system of, 634; proposal for, in British 
Coal Mining Industry criticized, 426. 
New Zealand: proposed State family allow- 
ances in, 849. ; 
Belgium: family allowance compensation 
funds in, 232. 
Germany: family allowance in, 427. 
Family Budgets: See PRICES. 
Farmers: 
Alta.: incorporation of the Farmers’ Co- 
operative Collieries Limited, 747. _ 
Man.: farming school classes in Winnipeg, 


See also AGRICULTURE. 


Federation of Women Teachers’ Association 
of Ontario: 
annual meeting of, 539. 


Herbert, Professor of Economics in 
University of Cincinnati, U.S.A.: 

article on recent developments in Indus- 
trial Relations in the United States, 152. 


Feis, 


Fire Departments: 
Ont.: uniform pension system desired by 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
122; labour favours extension of two 
platoon system, 122. 
See also ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION; 
WoORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Fire Prevention: 
Canada: “save the forest week,” 215. 
House of Commons adopts resolution cover- 
ing requisitioning of labour for, 304. 
See also UNITED STATES NATIONAL FIRE 
WASTE COUNCIL. 


First Aid: 

first aid courses for C.P.R. employees, 178. 

Bell Telephone First Aid contests, 392. 

progress in first aid training in public 
services and industry, 1179. 

See also CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS; 

CANADIAN PacrFic RAILway COMPANY; 
SAFETY AND HEALTH. 


Fisheries and Fishermen: 
organizations of fishermen, 578. 
B.C.: Fishermen’s Association organized, 
60 


260. 
Que.: Maritime Fisheries Bureau Act 
amended, 326. 
See also INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZA- 
TION (9th conference). 


Ford, C. S., Superintendent of Provincial 
Hmployment Office, Ottawa, Ont. 
address on employment during 
months, 660 


winter 


Ford Motor Company: 
adopts 5-day week, 927. 


Forsberg, A. B., Professor Michigan State 
College. 
handbook on Unemployment Insurance, 923. 


Foundry Industry: 
apprenticeship in, 1204. 


France: See EMPLOYMENT; Hours or LABOUR; 
PENSIONS; PRICES. 


Frontier College: 
labour tribute to, 361. 


Fruit and Vegetable Industry: 
alleged combine in, 81. 
alleged combine, in fruits and vegetables 
produced in Ontario, 857. 
See also COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT; 
MINIMUM WAGES. 


Fuel: 
National Fuel policy desired by Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, 341. 
U.S.A.: fuel supply and anthracite coal 
strike, 187. 


Fur Dyeing Industry: } 
International Fur Workers favour organiza- 
tion, 130. 
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Germany: 
committee to inquire into production and 
marketing in, 642. 
report of German General Confederation of 
Labour for 1925, 983. 
See also DISEASES, INDUSTRIAL; FAMILY 
ALLOWANCES; LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS; 
PENSIONS; PRICES; UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Garnishee: See WAGES. 


General Electric Company: 
methods of accident prevention, 882. 


Goadby, Sir Kenneth: specialist medical 
referee under British Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act: 

address on principal industrial diseases, 


e 


Gold Medal Manufacturing Company, Toronto: 
profit sharing plan for employees, 21. 


Great Britain: See UNItTep KINGDOM. 
Greece: See PENSIONS. 


Green, William, president American Federation 
of Labour: 
address on the contribution of labour 
unions, 131. 
paper on “Labour’s Ideals concerning man- 
agement,” 306. 


Handicapped men: See MINIMUM WAGES. 


Harbour Workers: See LONGSHOREMEN; 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Hartman, Fred J.: 


article on printing trade schools in U.S. 
and Canada, 776. 


Hatch, Leonard W., director of Bureau of 
Statistics and Information in N.Y. 
Department of Labour: 

“Are accidents increasing ?”, 148. 


Hawkers and Pedlers: 
Sask.: act amended, 120. 


Heenan, Hon. Peter, Minister of Labour: 
action in railway dispute, 1188. 


Henry, R. A. C., director Bureau of Economics, 
OD te: 3 


paper on Industrial relations on C.N.R., 


Holidays: See Hours or LABour. 


Hospitals: 

Alta.: regulations governing training school 
for nurses in hospitals in, 316; Fed. of 
Labour recommend hospital treatment 
for workers and families, 1207. 

B.C.: hospital treatment for Powell River 
ae and Paper Company employees, 

Que.: Montreal Harbour Commission opens 
hospital for employees and seamen, 461; 
duty levied on price of meals to assist 
hospitals, 327. 

U.S treatment for 
ployees, 823. 

See also SEAMEN. 


government em- 


Hours of Labour: 


report by International Labour Organiza- 
tion on hours of work in various coun- 
tries, 889. 

decision of Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice on night work in 
bakeries, 889. 


Hours of Labour:—Con. 

8-hour day in certain countries, members 
of Int. Labour Organization, 892. 

Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
desire ratification of 8-hour day draft 
convention, 337. 

5-day week policy adopted by A. F. of L., 
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i : 
Ford Motor Company adopts 5-day week, 


927. 
Int. Brotherhood of bookbinders favour 
5-day week of 40-hours, 887. 


Clothing Workers of America desire, 40- 
hour week, 566 


40-hour week favoured by Bro. of Painters, 


Vis 

Int. Fur Workers favour 44-hour week and 
no overtime, 130. 

National Marine Engineers’ 
Assn. favour 8-hour day, 566. 

Canada: proposals of Trades and Labour 


Congress of Canada, 972. 


Canadian Manufacturers’ Association and 
8-hour day, 663. 

Catholic Workers of Canada desire 8- 
hour day for women, 980. 

Alta.: Federation of Labour desire 8-hour 
day, 124; commission to inquire into 
probable effects of 8-hour day, 740; 48- 
hour week and male minimum wages in, 


421. 

B.C.: 8-hour day law explained, 866; effects 
of 8-hour day legislation in, 846; 8-hour 
day in garages, 2; Trades and Labour 
Congress, favour 8-hour day for all in- 
dustries, 23; weekly half-holiday in 
stores, 926. 

Man.: proposed bill to establish 30-hour 
rest period, dropped, 450; Winnipeg 
Trades and Labour Council favour 8-hour 


day, 258. 

N.B.: Federation of Labour desire 9-hour 
day in lumbering industry, 346. 

N.S.: bill to provide for early closing of 
barber shops not passed, 864 

Ont.: one day’s rest in seven desired by T. 
& Congress of Canada, 122; two 
weeks’ holidays with pay desired by 
Trades and Labour’ Congress, 122; 
Labour Educational Association desire 
8-hour day, 567; hours of barbers in 
Toronto, 263. . 

Que.: T. & L. Congress desire 8-hour day, 
124; 8-hour day for prison employees 
desired by Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, 972; Catholic Workers desire 
48-hour week for women in textile in- 
dustry, 981. 

United Kingdom: bill to provide for estab- 
lishment maximum hours of labour, 888; 
8-hour day bill discussed by British 
parliament, 576; 8-hour day in British 
Mines, 747; 5-hour day in factories, 927; 
hours in factories, 1080. 

Australia: 44-hour week in New South 
Wales, 221, 358, 445. 

New Zealand: labour unions desire 5-day 
week, 1050. 

Czechoslovakia: cleaning of machinery and 
working hours, 604. 

France: holidays with pay in various in- 
dustries, 588. 

U.S.A.: 5-day week for Ford Motor Com- 
pany employees, 927; shorter work week 
for war and navy departments approved 
by A.F. of L., 1089; Heat and Frost, 
insulators and Asbestos Workers favour 
48-hour week for women and minors, 
257; John D. Rockefeller, Jr., plan 
Bronx, New York City, 874; 7-hour day 


Beneficial 
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Hours of Labour:—Con. 
for employees in W. A. Wieboldt & 
Company departmental stores, Chicago, 
1046; union wages and hours of labour 
in 1907 to 1926, 1239. 

See also CHILDREN AND CHILD Lasour: IN- 
DUSTRIAL RELATIONS: INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR ORGANIZATION (LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS); MInrimumM WagGES FoR FE- 
MALE EMPLOYEES; PRICES; REST PAUSES; 
SUNDAY; WAGES. 


Housing: 
U.S.A.: workingmen’s tenements in New 
York, 1078. 
Hudson’s Bay Company: See MIGRATION AND 
SETTLEMENT. 


Hungary: See EDUCATION; PRICES. 


Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario: 
safety methods of, 990. 


Hygiene: See SAFETY AND HEALTH. 
Iceland: See PENSIONS. 


Imperial Service Medal: 
award to Canadian employees, 747. 


India: See Lasour LEGISLATION; PRICES. 


Industrial Accident Prevention Association of 
Ontario: 
work of, 362. 


Industrial Disputes: 
methods of compiling statistics of, 1120. 
guesiion of legality of general strike, 632, 


Canada: strikes and lockouts during 1925, 
with tables showing numbers involved, 
duration, causes and results, etc., with 
charts, 96. 

monthly summary of, 15, 94, 227, 0 435, 
540, 648, 761, 860, 941, 1076, 1191 

final | settlentent of postal strike of 1924, 


Que.: amendment to Quebec strikes and 
Lockout Act desired by Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, 972. 

United Kingdom: coal miners’ dispute in 
Great Britain and general strike, 475, 
581, 1193; legal decision of chancery on 
legality of general strike, 632. 

U.S.A.: fuel supplies and anthracite coal 
strike in, 78. 

See also ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION; 
INJUNCTIONS; RAILWAYS; SHIPBUILDING. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES: 
Construction—Building and Structures— 
boilermakers and pipefitters, Victoria, 16. 
building trades, Vancouver, 542 
carpenters, Trenton, 763; Vancouver, 542; 
Victoria, 649. 
electrical workers, Toronto, 944. 
labourers (building) Halifax, 649. 
painters, Vancouver, 437, 542. 
pile drivers, wharf builders, etc., Van- 
couver, 763, 861. 
plasterers, Winnipeg, 763. 
sheet metal workers, Ottawa, 542, 649. 
pon and operating engineers, Vancouver, 
3. 
structural steel and iron workers, 
Winnipeg, 763, 861, 943. 
Construction—-Electrical Lines and Works— 
electrical workers, Vancouver, 1078. 


Industrial Disputes:—Con. 


Construction—Highway and Bridge— 
ae, steel and iron workers, Elbow, 
Logging— 
bush workers, Port Arthur, 944. 
lumber workers, Port Arthur and District, 
1078, 1192. 
river drivers, Gatineau Point, 763. 
Manufacturing—Boots and Shoes (other than 
rubber and felt) 
boot factory employees, Quebec, 542, 649, 
763, 861; Montreal, 228, 322, 437; Toronto, 
- 95, 228, 322; 437, 542, 649,763, 861, 943, 
1078, 1192. 
Manufacturing—Clothing (including knitted 
goods)— 
millinery workers, Toronto, 228, 322, 437. 
embroidery workers, Toronto, 228. 
tailors (Custom, Women’s’ Clothing), 
Toronto, 16. 
factory workers, Montreal, 95, 228. 
hat and cap makers, Montreal, 322, 437, 
542, 649, 763, 861, 943, 1078, 1192; 
Toronto, 16. 
ladies garment workers, Toronto, 763, 861, 
943, 1078, 1192. 
men’s clothing factory workers, Montreal, 
95, 228, 322, 437, 542, 649, 763, 861, 943, 
1078, 1192; St. John, 861, 943; Toronto, 
1078, 1192. 
Manufacturing—Fur and leather products— 
(other than boots and shoes). 
fur workers, Montreal, 16, 95, 228, 322, 437; 
Winnipeg, 944, 1078, 1192. 
Manufacturing—lIron, steel and products— 
machinists, Renfrew, 437. 
moulders. Owen Sound, 16, 95, 228, 322, 
437; Vancouver and New Westminster, 
437, 542, 649, 763, 861, 943. 
Manufacturing—Non-metallic mineral pro- 
ducts— 
glass workers, Montreal, 763. 
stone cutters, Winnipeg, 542. 
Manufavturing—Printing and publishing— 
bookbinders, Montreal, 649, 763. 
printing compositors and_ stereotypers, 
Edmonton, 16. 
printing pressmen and bookbinders, Mont- 
real, 522, 437, 542, 861, 943. 
Manufacturing—Pulp and paper products— 
makers of paper products, Cannifton, 542. 
Manufacturing—Rubber products— 
rubber factory employees, Guelph, 228: 
Montreal, 228, 322. 
Manufacturing—Saw and planing mills— 
firemen and engineers, nah Westminster, 
649; Queensborough, 542 
M anufacturing—Vegetable fonder e: 
cannery employees, New Westminster, 763. 
Manufazturing—Wood products— 
mill workers, Winnipeg and St. Boniface, 





Mining—Non-ferrous, smelting and quarry- 
ing— 
coal miners, Coalhurst, 16; Drumheller and 
Wayne, 16; Edmonton Field, 763, 861, 
943; Glace Bay, 437, 649, 763, 861; Minto, 
95, 322; New Waterford, 649, 1192; 
Stellarton, 861, 943; Springhill, 1078. 
Services—Personal and domestic— 
barbers, Ottawa, 649. 
Services—Recreational— 
musicians, Vancouver, 228, 322, 437, 542; 
Windsor and district, 944. 
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Industrial Disputes:—Con. 
Transportation and Public Utilities—Water 
Transportation— 
dock labourers, Port Alfred, 542, 649. 
longshoremen, Charlottetown, 542. 
stevedores, Liverpool, N.S., 322. 
See also LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS; MINES AND 
MINING. 


Industrial Disputes Abroad: 
Great Britain, strikes and lockouts in 891. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907: 

action of Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion in connection with provincial legis- 
lation, 664. 

Alta.: act providing for settlement of dis- 
pute within provincial jurisdiction, 447; 
Fed. of Labour desire act to apply to 
province, 1208. 

B.C.: act applying Dominion Act to pro- 


vince, 17. 

Man.: act applying Dominion act to pro- 
vince, 449. 

N.B.: industrial disputes act, 549; Fed- 


eration of Labour desire that act apply 
to industrial disputes in province, 346. 

N.S.: act applying Dominion act to prov- 
ince, 863. 

Ont.: bill. respecting 
withdrawn, 451. 

Sask.: text of act to validate, 119. 

Japan: industrial disputes legislation in, 
531. 

monthly report of proceedings under, 435, 
540, 643, 754, 857, 939, 1058, 1188. 


PROCEEDINGS BY INDUSTRIES— 
Transportation—electric railways— 

Canadian National Electric Railways and 
electrical workers, 435. 

Winnipeg Electric Company and various 
employees, 435, 648, 754, 857. 

Transportation—steam railways— 

Canadian National Railways and checkers, 

coopers, etc., 939, 1058, 1188. 

Canadian National Railways and parlour 
and dining car service, 939, 1058. 

Canadian National Railways, and rail plant 
employees, Fort Rouge, Winnipeg, 435. 

Canadian National Railways (Montreal and 
Southern Counties Railway) and _ con- 
ductors, trainmen and motormen, 6540, 
643, 1188. 

Canadian National Express Company and 
employees, 540, 643, 939. 

Canadian Pacific 
Canadian National Railways and _ con- 
ae trainmen and yardmen, 857, 1058, 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company and 
clerks, ete., 1058, 1188. 

Transportation—W ater— 

Shipping Federation of Canada and the 
Canadian Pacific Steamships, Limited, 
and various employees, 939, 1058, 1189. 

See also ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION. 


industrial disputes 


Industrial Fatigue: 


A.: report of American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers on, 30. 


Industrial Fatigue Research Board of Great 
Britain: 
ventilation in factories, 672. 
rest pauses in routine work, 217. 
ae factor in the causation of accidents, 


Railway Company and 


! 


Industrial Management: 


American and European 
methods, 928. 


industrial 


Industrial Organization: 
establishment of international bureau of, 
proposed, 580. 


“Industrial Psychology”: 
fry ene published at Hamilton, N.Y., 
16. 


Industrial Relations: 

Canada: proposed Dominion-provincial con- 
ference on labour conditions, 630. 

text of report of select standing committee 
of House of Commons on, 630, 654; on 
Canadian National Railways, 133. 

President W. Green on recent develop- 
ments, 306. 

report of committee of Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Assn., on, 662, 663. 

Australia: committee of employers and 
employees to study industrial conditions 
in U.S.A., 814 

United Kingdom report of committee on 
industry and trade in Great Britain, 582; 
commission British employers to investi- 
gate labour conditions in U.S.A., 814; 
delegation to study industrial conditions 
in Canada and United States, 891. 

U.S.A.: “statement of social ideals” 
adopted by National Council of the Con- 
gregational Churches in, 77; report of 
committee on employment relations of 
National Association of Manufacturers 
on industrial welfare plans, 743. 


Industrial Situation: 
monthly review of, including labour market, 
S11: 429) 0534.) 637; (748, 18517995, L001; 
1182. 


Industries:. 
“methods of increasing the efficiency of 
workers,” 989. 
resolution of International Labour Organi- 
zation on industrial organization, 680. 
United Kingdom: article in Times on a new 
spirit in industry, 5. 


Injunctions: 
use of, in labour disputes, 1046, 1091. 
Trades and Labour Congress seek to limit 
use of, 339. 

report of Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada regarding injunctions, 967. 

United Kingdom: against Marine Workers’ 
Union, 1102. 

U.S.A.: Heat and Frost Insulators and 
Asbestos Workers opposed to issuance of, 
before trial of case, 257. 


See also INDUSTRIAL Disputes; LEGAL 
DECISIONS. 
Insurance: 


Union Labour Life Insurance Company, 
work of, 258. 

Clothing Workers of America approve of 
health insurance, 566. 

Bricklayers’, Masons’ and Plasterers’ Int. 
Union benefits, 259. 

Bro. of Painters to adopt insurance scheme, 


Wie 

funeral benefits of Commercial  Tele- 
graphers’ Union of America, 24. 

Bank of Montreal employees, 229. 

Canada: group insurance association 


formed, 672. 
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Insurance:—Con. 
voluntary systems of sickness existing in, 


International Union of Wood, Wire and 
Metal Lathers desire group insurance, 
214 


] , 

Alta.: Federation of Labour desire health 
insurance, 124; Fed. of Labour approve 
of unemployment insurance 1208. 

B.C.: compulsory insurance for automo- 
bile owners, desired by Trades and 
Labour Congress, 23. 

N.S.: public and private systems of com- 
pensation insurance, 306. 

Ont.: group insurance for employees Cana- 
dian Chewing Gum Company, Toronto, 
848. 

Que.: group insurance for civil servants in, 
2; Central Council of National Unions 
proposes group insurance society, 231; 
life and accident insurance for E. B. 
Eddy Company employees at Hull, 764; 
insurance under provincial workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1044. 

United Kingdom: National Health Insur- 
ance in Great Britain, 5 ‘ 

Australia: national insurance proposals in, 

4 


9. 

United States: Union Co-operative Insur- 
ance Association, 57; progress of group 
insurance in, 240; insurance compulsory 
ne of Bro. Locomotive engineers, 
86 


See also UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE; WoORK- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION, ETC. 


International Association of Industrial Acci- 
dent Boards and Commissions: 
convention of, 316,874. 


International Association of Public Employ- 
ment Services: 
convention of, 1001. 


International Congress for Life Saving and 
First Aid to the Injured: 
38rd meeting of, 1218. 


International Economic Conference: 
meeting of preparatory committee, 474. 


International Federation of League of Nations 
Societies: See League of Nations 
Societies. 


International Federation of Trade Unions: 

congress of, 349. 

year book, 887. 

resolution by British Trade Union Con- 
gress, 978 

summer session of Trade Union School, 982. 

Canada: “World Migration Conference” 
at London, 468. 

“twenty-five years of International Trade 
Unionism,” 1100. 


International Harvester Company: 
progress of works councils, 992. 
Ont.: “no accident” record at Chatham 
factory, 144. 


International Labour Organization (League of 

Nations): 

work of, described by H. B. Butler, deputy 
director, 1113. 

president of Trades and Labour Congress 
comments on title of, 954. 

ratification of draft conventions by various 
States, 150. 
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International Labour Organization (League of 

Nations):—Con. 

Canada: ratification of draft convention of 
2nd and 3rd conferences, 472. 

Trades and Labour Congress and draft con- 
ventions, 122,124. 

Catholic Workers ask for appointment of 
Labour Advisor to Canadian delegation 
at Int. Labour Conference, 345. 

Trades and Labour Congress and draft con- 
ventions, 342. 

Canada and the Child Welfare Conventions, 
paper by_ Miss Charlotte Whitton, 
Executive Secretary of Canadian Council 
on Child Welfare, 122. 

Ont.: Executive Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada seek ratification by 
Canada of certain draft conventions, 122. 

United Kingdom: House of Lords favour 
international agreement providing for 
regulation of general conditions of forced 
labour, 151; Great Britain and draft 
conventions, 576; ratification of draft 
conventions of 2nd and 8rd conference, 


473. 

South Africa, Union of: policy of Union 
Government with regard to draft conven- 
tions and recommendations first three 
sessions Int. conference, 473. 

Germany: participation of, 995. 

1st Conference— 

conference of various states regarding 8- 
hour day, 241. 

8-hour day in certain countries, members of 
ene International Labour Organization, 

au of work in various countries, 889, 


international conference on the hours con- 
vention, 365. 

resolution of 8th conference concerning 
action by various governments on rati- 
fication 8-hour day convention, 680. 

Canadian Manufacturers’ Association and 
8-hour day, 663. 

United Kingdom: labour to urge ratifica- 
tion by Great Britain of 8-hours day con- 
vention, 151. 

Belgium: ratification of 8-hour convention, 
995. 


Japan: questionnaire on hours convention, 

995. 
8rd conference— 

United Kingdom: no action taken by legis- 
lature regarding weekly rest in glass 
works, 151; lead paint bill withdrawn, 
TBE: 


6th conference— 
recommendation on workers’ leisure brought 
before Parliament and provincial legis- 

latures, 243. 

7th conference— 
United Kingdom: draft convention concern- 
a night work in bakeries not endorsed, 


ratification of draft convention (Geneva) 


concerning Workmen’s , Compensation, 
1113. 

United Kingdom: ratification of draft 
conventions concerning Workmen’s 


Compensation, 578. 
8th Conference— 
proceedings and texts of draft conventions 
and recommendations, 678; agenda, 471. 
9th Conference— 
proceedings and texts of draft conventions, 
recommendations and resolutions, 684; 
agenda, 471. 
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International Labour Organization (League of 
Nations):—Con. 
10th Conference— 

existing systems of sickness insurance, 955. 


International Labour Office at Geneva— 

visit to Canada of Deputy Director of 
Tnternational Labour Office, 1113. |. 

appointment of Canadian as Assistant 
Legal Adviser, 1113. 

appointment of . KE. A. Johnstone, 
Canadian Translator, 1223. 

inauguration of International labour office 
building, 692. 

annual report of director, 690. 

history of International Labour Office by 
Rt. Hon. G. N. Barnes, 1111. 

conference on labour statistics suggested, 
150. 

preparation of volume of information re 
freedom of association in various coun- 
tries, 150. 

questionnaire issued to various governments 
regarding sickness insurance, 955. 

International Transport Workers’ Federa- 
tion and International Association of 
Mercantile Marine Officers desire draft 
convention relative to hours of work 
included in agenda 10th conference, 473. 

publications: International Labour Review, 
474, 891: Legislative Series, 367; Indus- 
trial Safety Survey, 35; Occupation and 
Health, 35, 474; study of family budgets, 
150, 890; International Labour Directory 
(“Workers’ Organizations”), 151, 367; 
report on Workmen’s Compensation in 
U.S.A., 366; Wage Changes in Various 
Countries, 1914-1925, 365; labour condi- 
tions in Russia, 891; Co-operation in 
Soviet Russia, 35; bibliography of Indus- 
trial hygiene, 997;  bibliography_ on 
unemployment, 151, 997; report of Joint 
Committee on economic crises and 
unemployment, 426; statistics of industrial 
disputes and collective agreements, 995; 
report on subjects affecting seamen to be 
discussed at 8th and 9th conferences, 471; 
report of Permanent Emigration Com- 
mittee regarding inspection of emigrants 
on board ship, 472; replies to question- 
naires on simplification of inspection of 
emigrants on board_ ship, issued in 
booklet form, 473; publication of Indus- 
trial and Labour Legislation in Japan, 
693. 


Governing Body— 

30th session, 241. 

31st session, 576. 

33rd session, 1111. 

employers’ group desire decision of 
Permanent Court of International Justice 
concerning jurisdiction of International 
Labour Organization to draft legislation 
in regard to personal work of employer, 
473. 


See also CHILDREN AND CHILD WELFARE; 
SAFETY AND HEALTH. 


International Pulp and Paper Company: 
profit sharing plan, 1161. 


International Transport Workers’ Federation 
(seamen’s section): 
meeting at Amsterdam, 473. 


Investments: 
labour investments and industrial manage- 
ment, 1101. 


INDEX 


See ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION; 
Crviz SERVICE; LABOUR’ ORGANIZATION; 
PENSIONS; PRICES. 


Italy: 


Japan: 
industrial disputes legislation in, 531. 
labour legislation in, 693. 
See also Hours or LABOUR. 


Joint Board of Sanitary Control in Garment 
Industry: 
U.S.A.: in New York, 129. 


Joint Industrial Councils: 
United Kingdom: program of, in Great 
Britain, 22. 


Joint Management: 

trade-union support of joint management on 
railways, 1178. 

in railway industry, 248. 

Baltimore and Ohio plan, 742. 

employers’ representation in Dominion Iron 
and Steel Company Limited, 665. 

labour investments and industrial manage- 
ment, 1101. 

U.S.A.: co-operative plan of management 
(Mitten plan) in Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company, 984. . 

See also CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS, 


Jones, Honourable George B., Minister of 
Labour: 
appointment of, 629. 


Jugo-Slavia: See PENSIONS. 


Juries: 
labour men on coroners’ juries, 30. 


“Tabour Day Annual’: 
publication of Ottawa Trades and Labour 
Association in connection with celebra- 
tion of 45th anniversary, 878. 


Labour Departments and Bureaus: 
government labour officials of U.S.A. and 
Canada, convention of, 667. 
Canada: annual report of the Department 
of Labour of Canada, 118. 
report by Department of Labour on labour 
legislation in 1925, 845. 
report by Department of Labour of Canada 
on organization in industry, 741. 
bulletins of Technical Education Branch, 
Department of Labour, 530, 1044. 
Seppe E. Vincelette and 8S. T. Bastedo, 
: report for 1925, 866. 
N.S.: establishment of Labour Department 
in, suggested, 1045. 
Ont.: report for 1925, 771. 
Que.: report for 1925, 117. 
Sask.: report for 1925, 452; duties of pro- 
es Bureau of Labour and Industries, 
United Kingdom: publication of directory 
of Employers’ Association Trade Unions, 
etc., 27; report of the British Ministry 
of Labour, 1196. 
New Zealand: annual report of Department 
Industries and Commerce, 879, 905. 
bait tas labour department established in, 
U.S.A.: United States Department of 
Labour: publications. See under various 
subject heads: annual report of Bureau 


of Labour and Industry of Virginia, 891. 


INDEX 
“Labour Gazette’: 


completes 25th year, 1. 


Labour Legislation: 


report of committee of American Federa- 
tion of Labour on, 1088. | 

Canada: report of Department of Labour 
on legislation in 1925, 845. 

labour subjects at parliamentary session of 
1926, 651. 

Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King on benefit 
of uniform labour laws, 305. 

memorandum of proposed legislation sub- 
mitted to Dominion Government by dele- 
gation of railway brotherhoods, 466. 

Alta.: legislation in 1926, 446; close of 
session, 570. 

B.C.: recent legislation in, 17. 

Man.: legislation in 1926, 449. 

New Brunswick: legislation in 1926, 549. 

N.S.: legislation in 1926, 863. 

Ont.: legislation in 1926, 450; amendment 
to Adolescent School Attendance Act 
desired by Toronto Board of Education, 


Que.: legislation in 1926, 324; program of 
session, 2. ; 

Sask.: recent legislation in, 119. 

United Kingdom: proposed factory legisla- 
tion in Great Britain, 865. 

Australia: 44-hour week in New South 
Wales, 445. 

India: Indian Trade Union Act, 695. 

U.S.A.: new railroad labour law, 423; 
labour legislation in 1925, 814; question 
of legislation for women, 531; Women’s 
Bureau of U.S. Department of Labour to 
investigate special laws regulating 
employment of women, 308; new statute 
in New Jersey concerning peaceful 
picketing, 470. 


See also British NorrH AMERICA ACT; 


CHILDREN AND CHILD LABOUR; CRIMINAL 
CopE; FactorIrs AND Factory LEGISLA- 
TION; Hours or LAsour; MIGRATION AND 
SETTLEMENT; MINIMUM WAGES; RaAIL- 
WAYS; WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Labour Organization: 


resolution of American Fed. of Labour on 
company unions, 1091. 

British Trade Union Congress discuss craft 
and industrial unions, 977. 

constructive work in labour organizations 
recommended by president Int. Printing 
Pressmen, 86. 

Germany: industrial versus craft organiza- 
tion in, 349. 


Labour Organizations: 


notes on labour union activities, 23, 125, 257, 
345, 466, 563, 788, 884, 980, 1097, 1209. 
dates of coming conventions, 348, 468, 887. 
“The contribution of labour unions,” ad- 
dress by William Green, president A.F. 

ofsL., 131. 


International— 


American Federation of Labour; See 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOUR. 

benefits paid by international unions, 888. 

Int. Fur Workers favour organization of 
fur dyeing industry, 130. 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Int. 
Union of America, convention of, 885. 
Bookiuncers, Brotherhood of: convention 
of, 887. 

Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink 
Workers, International Union of the 
United; convention of, 982. 
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Labour Organizations:—Con. 


Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ Int. 
Union of America; convention of, 1099, 
benefit system, 259. 

Clothing Workers of America, Amalga- 
mated; convention of, 566. 

Commercial Telegraphers Union of America; 
13th regular and 10th biennial conven- 
tion, 24. 

Electrical Workers, Int. Bro. of: control 
insurance company, 57. 

Fur Workers’ Union, Int.: 7th convention 
of, 129. 

Garment Workers’ Union, Int. Ladies’: 
18th convention of, 128. 

Heat and Frost Insulators and Asbestos 
Workers, Int. Assn. of: convention, 257; 
legislative proposals of, 257. 

Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of: 
compulsory insurance, 864. 

Mine Workers of America, United: See 
UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA. 

Musicians, American Federation of: con- 
vention of, 886. 

Pattern Makers League of North America: 
convention of, 789. 

Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of 
America, Bro. of: 13th biennial conven- 
tion (Of, 122. 

Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union 
of North America: convention of, 1097. 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, 

Int. Bro. of: convention of, 1211. 

Railroad Signalmen of America, Bro. of: 
convention of, 1210. 

Seamen’s Union of America, International: 
29th annual convention, 127 

Seamen’s and Firemen’s Union, Interna- 
tional—amalgamation of Vancouver local 
with Federated Seafarers’ Union of Can- 
ada, 569. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union of 
North America: convention of, 885. 

Stone-cutters, Journeymen, Association of 
North America: convention of, 1212. 

Transport Workers’ Federation, Interna- 
tional: meeting of Seamen’s Section of 
at Amsterdam, 569. 

Typographical Union of Int.: convention 
of, 1209. 

Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers, Int. Union 
of: convention of, 1213. 


Canada— 


report of Labour Department on labour 
organization in Canada in 1925, 561. 

Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 
See TRADES AND LABOUR CONGRESS OF 
CANADA. 

Barbers, Journeymen, 
Ontario, 1214. 

Boilermakers, Canadian organization of, 26. 

Catholic Workers of Canada, Federation 
of: recommendations laid before Dom- 
inion Government, 345; annual congress, 
888, 980. 

Catholic Printing Trades, Federation of: 
conference of, 982. 

Electrical Communication Workers of Can- 
ada, new Canadian union, 26. 

Marine Engineers of Canada, National 
association of: convention of, 467. 

Railway Brotherhoods: delegation of to 
the Dominion Government, 466. 

Railroad Employees, Canadian Brotherhood 
of, invite railway shopmen to member- 
ship in Brotherhood, 126. 


Federation of 
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Labour Organizations:—Oon. 

Alta.: Fed. of Labour: convention of, 1206; 
delegation to provincial government, 124. 

B.C.: Fishermen’s Association formed on 
Vancouver Island, 260; pilots organiza- 
tion, 549. 

Man.: Winnipeg ‘Trades 
Council: meeting of, 258. 

Ont.: Toronto Trades and Labour Council: 
meeting of, 348; Carpenters and Joiners, 
United Brotherhood of, annual convention, 
789; Carpenters and Joiners, Ontario 
Council of: annual meeting, 884; London 
Trades and Labour Council interviews 
Minister of Labour, 565; Labour Educa- 
tional Association of Ontario, 567. 

Que.: Pilots’ Union, annual meeting of, 
130; Montreal postal workers join Catho- 
lic and National Union, 428; Central 
Council of National Catholic Unions of 
Montreal; 6th anniversary, 242. United 
Kingdom: Trades Union Congress: an- 
nual convention of, 977. 

India: trade unionism in, 567; Indian 
Trade Union Act passed, 695; All-India 
Trade Union Congress; annual session of, 


and Labour 


567. 

Balkan States: charter for trade union 
movement, 983. 

China: proposed bill for formation of Trade 
Unions in, 745. 

Germany: convention of German trade 
unions, 349; Congress of German Trade 
Union Federation, 370. 

Italy: labour policy of Italian government, 
4 


64. 

All-Russian Central Council of Trade 
Unions: general meeting of, 568; Marine 
Engineers’ Beneficial Association, Na- 
tional: convention of, 566. 

See also AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOUR; 
FEOERATION OF WoMEN’S TEACHER'S AS- 
SOCIATION OF ONTARIO; FISHERIES AND 
WISHERMEN; INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION 
or TRADE UNIONS; TARIFF; UNION LABELS. 


Lansburgh, Richard H., secretary of labour 
and industry of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylwania: 

factors in organizing 
prevention, 146. 


for future accident 


Laurentide Company Limited: 
wins in safety competition, 254. 


Lead: 
use of dangerous poisons condemned by Bro. 
of Painters, 27. 
United Kingdom: lead paint (protection 
against poisoning) bill, 693, 847. 
See also BurtpiIna TRADES. 


League of Nations: 

tasks of league outlined, 1114. 

Advisory Committee for the protection and 
Welfare of Children and Young People: 
ee age 3 of Child Welfare Committee, 

See also INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZA- 
TION. 


League of Nations Societies, International 
Federation of: 
meeting of special committee of at Geneva, 


ade 
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Legal Advice: 
lawyers services for poor clients, 532. 
U.S.A.: for poor clients, 779. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour: 

monthly summary of, 79, 211, 300, 418, 524, 
618, 734, 842, 924, 1040, 1171, 1253. 

Privy Council: right of King in Council 
to hear criminal appeals, 524; bank and 
employees pension fund, 1040; powers of 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 419; 
contributory negligence, 1041. 

Supreme Court of Canada: 
peaceful picketing, 529, 618. 

Alberta cases: Dominion and Provincial 


decision on 


jurisdiction, 843; negligence, 79; 300; 
master and servant, 211; regulation 
governing calling of witnesses, O10: 


picketing, 418; workmen’s compensation, 
626; termination of employment, 735; 
contract of employment, 734. 

B.C. cases: employer’s liability, 420; master 
and servant, 419; picketing, 624; juris- 
diction of minimum wage board, 924; 
Canada Shipping Act, 1171. 

Man. cases: trade unions, 734, 1172; wages, 
1042; workmen’s compensation, 419, 842. 

N.S. case: trade unions, 300; legality of 
“check-off,” 1253; amendments to act 
pane powers of legislative council, 


Ont. cases: employer’s liability, 843; 
Lord’s Day Act, 1040; mechanics’ lien, 
1173; negligence, 301; workmen’s com- 
pensation, 1172, 1253. 


Que. cases: employer’s liability, 924; 
employer’s negligence, 1174; workmen’s 
compensation, 300, 420, 525, 627, 736, 


843, 1041, 1171, 1254, 1256. 

Sask, cases: contributory negligence, 1042; 
Exemption Act, 79; female employment, 
79: forfeiture for non-fulfilment of con- 
tract, 650; licensing of workmen, 734; 
Lord’s Day Act, 627; master and 
servant, 625, 626; mechanics’ lien, 842, 
1254; contracts, 1255. 

United Kingdom: judgment 
legality of general strike, 736. 
‘S.A.: publication on _ legal decisions 
1923-4, 80; hours of labour, 211; trade 
unions, 80; fair wages law in Oklahoma 

invalid, 212; Illinois anti-injunction 

statute held unconstitutional, 301;  co- 

operative association not a combine, 526; 

peaceful picketing permitted in Charles- 

ton, W. Virginia, 1042; Fair Wage clause 
upheld by New York State Supreme 

Court, 1255. 

also PICKETING; WORKMEN’S COMPENSA- 

TION. 


Leisure, Workers’: 

recommendation adopted by International 
Labour Conference, on, 243. 

Canada: Order in Council regarding recom- 
mendation adopted by International 
Labour Conference on, 214, 243. 

recommendation of International Labour 

utilization of 


concerning 


See 


Conference concerning 
workers’ spare time discussed in parlia- 
ment, 655. 


advantages of shorter week, 214. 


Licensing of Workmen: 

B.C.: ‘proposed licensing of automobile 
mechanics, 24; licensing of barbers, 19; 
licensing of chauffeurs, 18. 

Ont.: Journeymen Barbers desire licensing 
and registration of barbers and barber 
shops, 1215. 





INDEX 


Licensing of Workmen—Con. 

N.B.: plumbers, 137; Federation of Labour 
desire amendment to Theatres Act, 345; 
licensing of chauffeurs, 549; new tariff 
of fees under Theatres, Cinematographs 
and other Amusements Act, 557. 

Que.: new regulation for chauffeurs, 350; 
amendment to laws respecting licensing 
of moving picture machine operators, 
desired by Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, 974. 

Sask.: purposes of pedlars and hawkers’ 
licenses, 83; licensing of moving picture 
operators, 310, 335; licenses for refrig- 
erating engineers in, 548. 

also ELECTRICIANS, LICENSING OF; 
HAWKERS AND PEDLARS. 


See 


Liens, Mechanics: 

Alta.: Federation of Labour desire revision 
of act, 124; Fed. of Labour desire new 
act, 1207. 

Man.: Mechanics’ and Wage Earners’ Lien 
Act amended, 449. 

Ont.: Labour Educational Association desire 
amendment to act, 567. 

Sask.: amendment to act, 119. 


Liens, Threshermen’s: 
Ont.: Threshermen’s Association 
legislation regarding liens in, 368. 


desire 


Lockouts: 
See INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES, 


Logging Industry: See LumsBER INDUSTRY. 
London, England: Co-operative Wholesale 
Society: See also PENSIONS. 


Lumber Industry: 

B.C.: minimum wages for male employees 
in, 739. 

N.B.: Federation of Labour desire 9-hour 
day in, 346; commission to investigate 
lumber industry in, 1045. 

Ont.: plan for reducing accidents in forest 
industries, 145. ; 

Que.: Catholic Workers desire appointment 
inspector in lumber camps, 981. 

See also SAFETY AND HEALTH; WAGES. 


Luxemburg: See PENSIONS. 

Lynch, James M.,. president International 
Typographical Union: 

article on progress of the Union, 790. 


Male Minimum Wage: See MINIMUM WAGES. 


Manitoba: 
industrial survey of, 84. 
industrial development in, 1047. 

See also ACCIDENTS, INDUSTRIAL; AGRICUL- 
TURE; ASSESSMENT ACT; CANADIAN 
PaciFIC RAILWAY; CHILDREN AND CHILD 
LABOUR; EDUCATION; FACTORIES AND 
Factory L&GISLATION; FarIR WAGES; 
FARMERS; Hours or LaAsour; INbDvUs- 
TRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT; 
LaBourR LEGISLATION; LABOUR ORGANIZA- 
TIONS; LeGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING 
Labour; LIENS, MECHANICS’; MIGRATION 
AND SETTLEMENT; MINIMUM WAGES FOR 
FEMALE EMPpLoYEES; MorTHers’ ALLOW- 
ANCES; Motor VEHICLES; NURSES; PEN- 
SIONS; SAFETY AND HEALTH; SCHOOL 
TEACHERS; TAXATION; WAGES; WAR RE- 
LIEF; WOMEN; WORKMEN’S COMPENSA- 
TION. 
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Manitoba Safety League: See 
NATIONAL SAFETY LEAGUE. 


CANADIAN 


Maritime Safety League: 
NATIONAL SAFETY LEAGUE. 


See CANADIAN 


Marsh, J. F., Handicap Section Toronto 
Employment Office: 
paper on some phases of handicap place- 
ment, 782, 


Medical Aid: See Sarety AnD HEALTH. 
Mental Hygiene: See Sarety AND HEALTH. 


Metal Industry: 
limiting competition for export orders from 
various countries, 308. 
See also SAFETY AND HEALTH. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company: 


mortality statistics of wage earners in 
Canada and U.S.A., 859. 


Migration and Settlement: 

draft convention and recommendation In- 
ternational Labour Organization (League 
of Nations), 678, 679, 680. 

Imperial conference and state-aided Empire 
settlement, 1198. 

Canada: proposed Immigration Act amend- 
ment, 651. 

Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 

. desire amendments to immigration act, 
123, 338. 

amendment to Immigration Act desired by 
Railway Brotherhoods, 466. 

policy of Dominion Board of Trade, 85. 

juvenile immigration in 1924-25, 235. 

assisted passages to Canada, Australia and 
other countries under Empire Settlement 
Act, 1110. 

“Land Settlement in Canada,” article by 
H. P. Desjardins, 434. 

policy of Canadian government concerning 
importation of foreign labour, 528. 

Hudson’s Bay Company’s immigration 
plan, 239. 

Man.: advisory 
posed in, 274. 

Ont.: training farm for boy immigrants 
in, 218. 

United Kingdom: report of Oversea Settle- 
ment Committee of Great Britain for 
1925, 584; training of prospective emi- 
grants for Overseas Settlement, 647. 

U.S.A.: A. F. of L. opposed to lifting of 
immigration restrictions, 1091. 


Militia Act: 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
desire amendments to act, 342. 


immigration board pro- 


Military Training: 
Trades and Labour Congress object to 
military training in schools, 975. 
Ont.: Bro. of Carpenters and Joiners 
object to military training in schools, 
789, 885. 


Miner’s Welfare Fund (Great Britan): 
work of, 309. 


Mines and Mining: 
mineral industry in Canada in 1925, 262. 
annual report of Dominion Bureau of 
penne on mineral industry in 1924, 
765. 
report of Explosives Division of Depart- 
ment of Mines, 255. 
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Mines and Mining:—Con. : £43 

Alta.: report of commission on coal mining, 
439; coal commission recommend further 
development of research work in coal 
mining industry, 558; annual report of 
Mines Branch for 1925, 768; investigation 
of explosion in Hillcrest mine in Crows 
Nest Pass, 1084; Drumheller Br. U.M.W. 
of A, ask reduction in freight rate, 178; 
Fed. of Labour desire amendments to 
Mines Act, 1207; Fed. of Labour favour 
expropriation of lands adjacent’ to 
mining plants, 1208. 

B.C.: coal mines regulation act amended, 
18; production of coal, etc., in 1914 and 
1924, 19; coal production in first half of 
1926, 850; rules of explosives in metal 
mines, 461; mineral production in 1926, 
1215. 

N.B.: commission on coal mining, 83; Fed- 
eration of Labour desire revision of 
Mines Act, 346. 3 

N.S.: report of Department of Public 
Works and Mines for 1925, 329; bill to 
make “check off” system compulsory 
rejected, 864; improved methods increase 
production rates in coal mines, 632; 
report of bumps in mines, 787; wage 
agreement between coal miners and 
operators, 864; development of mines 
industry in, 1178; report of Royal 
Commission on coal mining industry in 
Nova Scotia (SUPPLEMENT, January, 
1926). ; 

Ont.: mining accidents in 1925, 556; wel- 
fare work in McIntyre and Dome Mines, 
54; provincial inspector studies South 
African methods, 28; report on mining 
in 1925, 766. 

United Kingdom: report of Royal Commis- 
sion on British Coal Mining Industry, 
393; Royal Commission recommend 
family allowance system in coal mining 
industry, 426; Mining Industry (Welfare 
Fund) Act, extended, 221; mine inspec- 
tion in Great Britain, 786; minin 
methods in Great Britain, 770; propose 
amalgamation of British mining com- 
panies, 746; coal mining industry dispute 
in Great Britain, 1193. 

U.S.A.: inquiry into falls of roof in coal 
mining, 849; stabilizing bituminuous coal 
mining industry, in, 985; first aid train- 
ing and rescue work in mines, 121; in- 
spector recommends more frequent in- 
spection of mines in Colorado, 786. 

South Africa: accident prevention in Rand 
mines, 462; proposed State control of 
mining companies, 310; 

See also Epucation;: Hours or LaAsBour; 
SAFETY AND HEALTH; WoRKMAN Com- 
PENSATION. 


Minimum Wages—General: 

Canada: resolution on legal minimum wage 
considered by House of Commons, 304. 
report of Industrial and International Re- 

lations Committee of House of Commons 
on legal minimum wage, 654, 950. 
propaed Dominion-provincial conference, 
extension to both sexes up to 18 years 
recommended by Canadian Council of 
Child Welfare, 1082. 

Alta.: proposed provision for male em- 
ployees, 421; Fed. of Labour favour 
increase of employees’ rates in certain 
industries, 1207; Fed. of labour desire 
extension to entire province, 1207. 
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Minimum Wages—General:—Oon. 

B.C.: Male Minimum Wage Act, 3, 17, 215, 
867; order of Board of Adjustment 
governing lumbering industry, 438, 739, 
926, 948; Lumbermen’s Association and 
new male minimum wage act, 1045; handi- 
capped men under male minimum wage 
orders, 621; validity of male minimum 
wage order upheld, 1177. 

United Kingdom: minimum wage for British 
farm workers, 447; proposed bill for 
establishment of minimum wage in 
certain industries introduced, 888. 

South Africa: wage board in, 86; first 
orders of wage board governing sweets, 
biscuits, confectionery, baking and cloth- 
ing, 1180. 


See also CHILDREN AND CHILD LABOUR. 


Minimum Wages for Female Employees: 
Alta.: minimum wages during 1925, 659. 
B.C.: report for 1925, 876; Trades and 

Labour Congress desire inclusion of boys 
in female minimum wage act, 23; amend- 
ment to act desired by Trades and Labour 
Council, 932; special minimum wage com- 
mittee appointed by Vancouver and New 
Westminster Trade and Labour Council, 
864; increase in wage rates in fruit and 
vegetable industry, 948; proposed mini- 
mum wages for fruit pickers, 847. 

Man.: bill to extend provisions of act to 
boys and girls under 18, withdrawn, 450; 
amendment to order governing beauty 
parlours and hairdressing establishments, 
4; order governing female employees in 
canning industry, 666; order governing 
casual female employment in brickyards, 
etc., 740; new order governing certain 
manufacturing industries, 873; revision 
of orders governing hotels, 84. 

N.B.: Federation of Labour ask for legis- 
lation, 346. 

Ont.: report for 1925, 875; publication of 
42 orders, 846; Canadian Manufacturing 
Association oppose proposed minimum 
wages for boys, 664. 

Que.: act amended, 326; amendment to act 
by Trades and Labour Congress of Can- 
ada, 971; Board inquiries into cost of 
living of working women in, 3; cost of 
living of working women in Quebec, 424; 
first order governing laundries, dyeworks 
and dry cleaning establishments in City 
and District of Montreal, 1177; text of 
first order, 1195. 

Sask.: report for 1925, 453; new orders 
governing rates of wages and hours in 
shops and stores, and in millinery, dress- 
making, etc., 630; new orders governing 
shops, stores, laundries, factories and 
mail order houses, 872. 

U.S.A.: principle of, rejected in Ohio, 4; 
report of Minimum Wage Commission of 
Massachusetts, 1196. 


Montreal Harbour Commission: 
hospital for employees and seamen, 461. 


Moore, Tom, President Trades and Labour 
Congress of Oanada: 
re-election of, 976. 
address at Montreal on May Day, 426. 


Mothers’ Allowances: 
Alta.: amendment to act, 448; report for 
1825, 773; Fed. of Labour desire amend- 
ments to Mothers’ Pensions Act, 1207. 
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Mothers’ Allowances:—Con. 
- B.C.: Trades and Labour Congress desire 
amendment to Mothers’ Pension Act, 23. 

Man.: Winnipeg Trades and Labour Coun- 

__cil desire amendment to act, 258. 

N.B.: Federation of Labour endorses prin- 
ciple of, 345. 

Ont.: report on, for fiscal year ended 
October 31, 1925, 879; amendments 
desired by Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, 122. 

Association of Children’s Aid Societies 
recommend extension of allowances to 
widows having only one child, 553; 
Labour Educational Association desire 
amendment to act, 567. 

Que.: act desired by Trades and Labour 
Congress, 124; pension scheme for mothers 
and orphans considered, 327. 
Sask.: numbers benefiting in, 

January 1 to Aug. 1, 1926, 1079. 
See also FAMILY ALLOWANCES. 


Motor Vehicles: 
Man.: Motor Vehicles Act amended, 450. 


Moving Picture Operators: 
Workmen. 


between 


See Licensing of 


Municipalities: 
Ont.: pension plan for 
employees, 137. 
See also ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION; 
PENSIONS; WAGES. 


civic electrical 


National Industrial Conference Board Incor- 
porated: 
survey of conditions in U.S.A. in, 1925, 425. 


National Research Council of Canada: 
work of, 558. 


National Safety Council (U.S.A.): 
pamphlet “Make It Safe” issued, 992. 


Naturalization: 
Canada: countries of origin and number of 
aliens naturalized in 1925, 218. 


Natural Resources: 
proposed resolution in House of Commons 
on public ownership of, 434. 


Needle Trades: 
U.S.A.: report of Governor’s Advisory 


Commission for needle trades in New 
York, 560. 


New Brunswick: 
legislation in 1926, 549. 

See also EDUCATION; FACTORIES AND FAcTOoRY 
LEGISLATION; FAIR Waaes; Hours oF 
Labour; INDUSTRIAL DispuTES INVESTI- 
GATION Act; LicENSING oF WORKMEN; 
LuMBER INDUSTRY; MINES AND MINING; 
MINIMUM WAGES FOR FEMALE EmM- 
PLOYEES; MorHers’ ALLOWANCES; PEN- 
SIONS; PuLP AND PapER’ INDUSTRY; 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


New Brunswick Federation of Labour: 
13th session of, 345. 


New South Wales: See AUSTRALIA. 


New Zealand: See Crepit; Hours oF LABour; 
LABOUR. DEPARTMENTS AND BUREAUS; 
LABOUR SHARES; PENSIONS; PRICES; 
ScHOOL TEACHERS. 
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Negligence, Contributory: 
B.C.: object of act, 19. 


Netherlands: See Prices. 
Norway: See PENSIONS; PrIckss. 


Nova Scotia: 
report of Royal Commission on coal mining 
(SUPPLEMENT, January, 1926). 
See also under Various Subject Heads. 


Nova Scotia Accident Prevention Association: 
work of, 1100. 
See also SAFETY AND HEALTH. 


Nurses and Nursing: 
Alta.: regulations for training schools, 316. 
pee Nurses’ Sick Benefit Memorial Fund, 
Ont.: association of industrial 
organized in Toronto, 753. 
See also PENSIONS. 


nurses 


Ohio: See MINIMUM WAGES. 


Ontario: 
dental clinic in factories, 87. 
See also under Various Subject Heads. 


Ontario Municipal Electric Association: See 


PENSIONS. 

Ontario Pulp and Paper Makers’ Safety 
Association: 
safety competition, 254. 

Ontario Safety League: See CANADIAN 


NATIONAL SAFETY LEAGUE. 


Orders in Council: 
Canada; on workers’ leisure, 244. 
text of order in council showing government 
policy of unemployment relief, 232. 


Orphans: 
Que.: 


Ottawa Welfare Bureau: See PENSIONS. 


pension scheme for orphans in, 327. 


Painting Industry: 
Trades. and Labour Congress of Canada 


condemn paint spraying machines, 123, 
974. 
paint spraying condemned by Bro. of 


Painters, 27, 310. t 

Catholic Workers of Canada desire provin- 
cial government control of Duco and 
other types of paint spraying machines, 
980. 


Painting Industry: See also LaBourR ORGANI- 
ZATIONS. 


Paper Hangers: See LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS. 


Pensions: : 

Old age pension systems existing in various 

countries (SUPPLEMENT, March, 1926). 
Dominion Old Age Pensions scheme— 

proposed Dominion-provincial old age pen- 
sions—synopsis of old age pension bill, 
Gals 

text of resolution adopted by House of 
Commons, 214, 448. 

Senate rejects bill, 527. ; 

Catholic Workers of Canada desire old age 
pensions, 980. 

old age pension bill, 82, 213. 

Railway Brotherhoods urge enactment of 
legislation on old age pensions, 467. |. 
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Pensions:—Con. 

resolution of Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada regarding old age pensions, 339, 
973. 

resolution adopted by Alberta legislature, 
385. 

bill approved by Alberta Federation of 
Labour, 124. 

Alta. Fed. of Labour urges enactment of 
old age pension legislation, 1207. 

resolution adopted by B.C. legislature, 19. 

B.C. Executive, T. and L. Congress urge 
co-operation with other provinces and 
federal government to secure old age 
pensions, 23. 

Victoria, B.C., branch Canadian Legion 
ask for certain preference under federai 
old age pensions for ex-service men, 335. 

action of Manitoba legislature on old age 
pensions, 345. 

N.B. Federation of Labour urge establish- 
ment of old age pensions, 345. 

Ont. Carpenters and Joiners Council 
approve of old age pensions, 789, 884. 
Ottawa Welfare Bureau criticise old age 

pension bill, 570. 
Toronto Trades and Labour Council desire 
amendment to old age pensions bill, 348. 


Pensions for Public Employees— 

Amalgamated Civil Servants of Canada 
desire amendment to Dominion Civil 
Service Superannuation Act, 505. 

Alta.: superannuation for members and 
employees of Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, 448. 

B.C.: superannuation for civil servants, 
85; report of Civil Service Commissioner 
on work under superannuation act of 
1921, 630. 

Man.: pensions for school teachers in, 
307; teachers’ pensions in Winnipeg, 549. 

Ont.: for school teachers in 64, 307; 
Federation of Women’s Teachers’ Assns., 
desire amendment to ‘Teachers’ and 
Inspectors Act, 539; uniform pension 
system for firemen desired by T. & L. 
Congress of Canada, 122; public pension 
fund in Toronto, 218; proposed pension 
for municipal electrical employees, 137; 
pensions for provincial municipal electric 
association employees, 932. 

Que.: pension system for civil servants in, 
2; pension fund for civic employees in 
Montreal, 219; for street railway em- 
ployees at -Montreal, 219. 

Tee superannuation for civil servants, 


Pensions, Miscellaneous— 


British Empire Steel Corporation’s pen- 
sion plan, 237. 

Consolidated Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany of Canada: pension scheme, 236. 

Bro. of Painters consider pension scheme, 


Clothing Workers of America consider old 
age pensions, 566. 
Int. Union Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers, 
approve of old age pensions, 1214. 
United Kingdom: widows’ and old age 
pensions in effect, 5; effect of pensions on 
emigration, 350; London Co-operative 
_., Wholesale Society: employees’ pension 
_scheme,. 1085. 


Pensions:—Con. 


U\S.A.: A. F. of L. favour higher pensions 
for civil servants, 1094; A. F. of L. 
favour pensions for widows of civil war 
veterans, 1093; old age pension proposals 
in Massachusetts, 330; old age pensions 
in Rhode Island, 221; old age pensions 
in State of Washington, 87; Harmon 
Foundation (N.Y. City) gift of $50,000 
towards pension fund for nurses. 


See also DOMINION GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES. 


Photo Engraving Industry: 
Ont.: eliminating risks in, 744. 


Picketing: 

Canada: report to Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada regarding picketing. 

Allied Trades and lJLabour’ Association, 
Ottawa, desire legislation establishing 
lawfulness of peaceful picketing, 650. | 

Bro. of Carpenters and Joiners. desire 
amendment to criminal code to make 
peaceful picketing lawful, 789. 

Alta.: Fed. of Labour favour legalizing 
peaceful picketing, 1208. 

Que.: interlocutory injunction granted cer- 
tain clothing firms against Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, 979. 

United Kingdom: text of circular explain- 
ing provisions of British law concerning 


656. 
U.S.A.: picketing justifiable in certain 
aia 695; legislation in New Jersey, 


See also LrGaAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR. 


Pilots: 
B.C.: company of pilots formed, 549. 
Que.: Pilots’ Union desire reform of wreck 
commission, 130; Shipping Federation of 


ee Seas opposed to wage pooling system, 
0. 


Pneumoconiosis: : 
occupational disease in Ontario, 632. 


Policemen: 
B.C.: methods of wage payment of city 
policemen, 533. 
Ont.: pension fund in Toronto, 218; Ottawa 
police benefit fund association, 451. 
See also ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION; 
PENSIONS. 


Portugal: See PENSIONS. 


Postal Workers: 
peri e final settlement of 1924 strike, 
Salary revision of rural postmasters, 523. 
Trades and Labour Congress and conditions 
of employment in postal service, 344. 


Powell River Pulp and Paper Company 
Limited: 
sick benefits for employees, 1107. 


Prices: 

statistical relation between unemployment 
and wage changes, 694. 

method of conducting 
inquiries, 1119. 

cost of living and family budgets in Canada 
and other countries, 951. 

prices in Canada and other countries, 1925 
(SUPPLFMENT, January, 1926). 


family budget 
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Prices:—-Con. 

Canada: monthly statement of retail and 
wholesale, with tables showing index 
numbers, prices by groups of commodi- 
ties, family budget, retail prices of 
staple foods, rentals, ete., by districts, 
65, 192, 278, 398, 506, 605, 714, 824, 909, 
1020, 1148, 1240. 

in Great Britain and other countries, 
monthly reports on, 76, 203, 289, 409, 517, 
G16, 726, 835, 922, 1031, 1159, 1252. 


Prince Edward Island: See Enpvucarion; 
WacGrEs; WoORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Printing Industry: 
apprenticeship in, 1203. 
printing schools in United States 
Canada, 776. 
.S.A.: piece-work recommended to Press- 
men’s Union in New York City, 1019. 
See also AGREEMENTS; PROFIT SHARING. 


and 


Prison Labour: 
Canada: House of Commons approves pay- 
ment of prison labour, 304. 
productive labour for prisoners, 655. 
employment of, for street cleaning, 


Ont.: Labour Educational Association 


object to prison labour, 567. 


Production: 
increase per employee in 1925, 425. 


Professional Gardeners’ Association: 


B.C.: incorporated under Societies’ Act, 
747, 
Profiteering: 
a prevention of in Queensland, 
1049. 


Profit Sharing: 
new Ig of savings and profit sharing, 
13 


plan of International Paper Company, 1161. 
plan of Gold Medal Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Toronto, 21. 
plan of Ford Motor Company, 118. 
methods of profit sharing in British 
printing industry, 57. 
’ profit sharing plans of various corporations 
in U.S.A., 957. 
See also Lasour SHARES. 


Proprietary Articles Trade Association: 
investigation under Combines Act, 945. 


Public Utilities: 
N.B.: Federation of Labour urge public 
ownership of, 346. 


Pulp and Paper Industry: 

Cel accident prevention movement in, 

physical examination of workers of Spanish 
ened Pulp and Paper Mills, Limited, 

15. 

N.B.: development in, 240. 

Ont.: welfare work in Abitibi Pulp and 
Paper Company, 54; pulp and paper 
companies to hold safety convention, 462. 
ue.: “no accident” contest in pulp and 
paper industries in, 144; proposed train- 
ing program for, 668; profit sharing plan 
of International Paper Company, 1161. 

U.S.A.: safety code in Pulp and Paper 
Mills, 787. 

See also EpucatTion; SaFreTy AND HEALTH. 
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Quebec: See ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION; 
CHILDREN AND CHILD LABour; Crvit SeEr- 
VICE; EDUCATION; EMPLOYMENT SERVICES; 
EXpPLosives; Farr Waces; Hospirats; 
Hours or Lasour; INDUSTRIAL DiIsPpuTEs; 
INSURANCE; LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING 
Lasour; LICENSING OF WORKMEN; Lum- 
BER INDUSTRY; MINES AND MINING; 
MINIMUM WaGES FOR FEMALE Em- 
PLOYEES; MONTREAL HARBOUR COMMIS- 
SION; MoTHERS’ ALLOWANCES; PAINTING 
INDUSTRY; PENSIONS; PICKETING; PILOTS; 
ProFit SHARING; PULP AND Paper InN- 
DUSTRY; SAFETY AND HEALTH; STATION- 
ARY ENGINEERS; STREET Raritways; Sun- 
DAY; TRADE; TRADES AND LaAsour Con- 
GRESS OF CANADA; WAGES; WELFARE, IN- 
DUSTRIAL; WOMEN; WORKMEN’S Com- 
PENSATION. 


Quebec Safety League: 
safety rules for electrical linemen, 363. 
See also CANADIAN NATIONAL SAFETY 
LEAGUE. 


Radio Station: 
U.S.A.: operated by Chicago Federation 
of Labour, 850. 


Railways: 

mediation plan for settlement of 
on railways in, 86. 

proposal to stabilize employment 

protecting of highway crossings 
ways, 466. 

N.S.: club room for retired C.N.R. railway- 
men at Truro, 1181. 

Que.: Montreal City Council 
“one man” street cars, 1181. 
U.S.A.: provisions of new Railroad Labour 

Act, 423, 972. 

See also AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOUR 
(RaILWAY EMPLOYEES’ DEPARTMENT) ; 
APPRENTICESHIP; CANADIAN NATIONAL 
RAILWAY EMPLOYEES BOARD OF ADJUST- 
MENT; CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF 
ADJUSTMENT; CANADIAN NATIONAL RAIL- 
WAYS: CANADIAN PacrIFICc RAILWAY; 
INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES; JOINT MANAGE- 
MENT; LABOUR LEGISLATION; SAFETY AND 
HEALTH; WAGES; WORKMEN’S COMPEN- 
SATION. 


disputes 


on, 121. 
of rail- 


condemns 


Refrigerating Engineers: See LICENSING OF 
WORKMEN. 


Rehabilitation: See EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF 
CANADA. 


Research: 

industrial research in Canada, 558. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union to 
establish technical education bureau for 
research work, 1047. ; 

Sask.: Agricultural Research Foundation 
established in, 120. 

See also MINES AND MINING. 


Rest Pauses: 
effects of, 217. 


Rice, George S., chief mining engineer U.S. 
Bureau of Mines: ; 
investigation of explosion in Hillcrest mine 
in Crows’ Nest Pass, Alberta, 1084. 


Riddell, Dr. W. A., Canadian Advisory Officer 
League of Nations: ! 
article on the influence of machinery on 
agricultural conditions in North America, 
368 
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Robb, Major Thomas, Manager and Secretary 
Shipping Federation of Canada: 
death of, 10438. 


Russia: 
economic conditions in 1925, 568. 
co-operation in 1925, 569. 
A.F. of L. opposed to recognition of Soviet 
Russia, 1094. 


See also LABOUR ORGANIZATION; WAGES. 


Safety and Health: 

notes on industrial safety and health, 28, 
144, 253, 362, 461, 573, 671, 785, 880, 999. 
1105, 1218. 

“Occupation and Health”, publication of 
International Labour Organization. 

mortality statistics of wage earners in 
Canada and U.S.A., issued by Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, 859. 

progress in accident preventives, 145. 

history of safety movement, 29. 

factors in organizing for future accident 
prevention, 146. 

“Some fundamentals of industrial safety,” 
address by R. M. Little, 138. 

Bro. of Painters desire abolition of paint 
spraying and use of dangerous poisons, 


Heat and Frost Insulators and Asbestos 
Workers desires laws covering safe 
Hake scaffolding and hoist enclosures, 

Canada: report of Canadian National 

Safety League, 253. 

report of Explosives Division, Dominion 
Dept. of Mines, 255. 

Catholic Workers desire “first aid” out- 
fit on all works, 981. 

Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
and accident prevention, 664 

value of “no accident” campaign in in- 
dustry, 305. 

safety measures for workers in com- 
pressed air desired by Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, 974. 

resolution of Canadian Council on Child 
Welfare regarding mental hygiene, 1082. 

award to Canadian railway teams at St. 
John’s Ambulance Association trophy 
competition, 880. 

first aid training on Canadian Pacific 
Railway, 362. 

first aid competition on C.P.R., 178, 1109. 

first aid and accident prevention on 
Canadian National Railways, 573. 

Third Int. Congress for Life Saving and 
First Aid to the Injured, 1218. 

Alta.: new “Act for the Protection of Per- 
sons Employed in Factories, Shops and 
Office Buildings,” 446; mine rescue and 
first aid in, 880; electrical protection in, 
363, 671, Federation of Labour desire 
public medical services, 124; Fed. of 
Labour recommend medical aid _ for 
workers, 1207. 

B.C.: establishment of safety league in, 
28; objects of provincial safety leagues, 
28; compensation and safety movement, 
929; protection of workmen on building 
construction, 531; civic “safety inspec- 
tor” for building in Vancouver, 991; 
Trades and Labour Congress desire pro- 
tection for employees on buildings, 24; 
sick benefit plan Powel River Pulp and 
Paper Company Limited, 1107. 

Man.: safety regulations in, 740; Canadian 
arene Railway first aid competition, 


Safety and Health—Con. 


safety first movement, 233; safety 
campaign of N.S., Accident Prevention 
Association, 1105; Dominion Iron and 
Steel Company’s safety organization, 
1106; report of bumps in mines, 787 
Ont.: industrial hygiene in 1925, 987; 
workers accident risks in, 255; Essex 
County Safety Association establish 
safety school classes, 1100; recommen- 
dation of Factory Inspector regarding 
sanitation, etc., in factories, 785; mea- 
sures for prevention of accidents to 
workmen employed in compressed air, 
650, 881; medical service in industry, 
928; “no accident” year at Port Colborne 
Cement Plant, 144; safety prizes for 
loggers, 1107; medical service in lumber 
camps, 929; amendments to provincial 
mining regulations suggested, 28; sized 
lumber in mine timbering recommended 
by jury, 310; pulp and paper companies 
to hold convention, 462;- accident pre- 
vention in pulp and paper companies to 
hold convention, 462; accident prevention 
in pulp and paper mills, 671; safety 
methods of Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission, 990: Ford Safety League, 
991; International Harvester Company’s 
Works Council promote safety at 
Chatham 992; Journeymen Barhers desire 
government inspection for barber shops, 
1215; fixed standards for sanitation in 
barber shops, 1215. 


Que.: organization of health districts, 327; 
“no accident week’, 881; safety program 
for industrial safety in Montreal plants, 
785: “no accident” contest in pulp and 
paper industry, 144; Industrial Safety 
Committee in Montreal, 254, 363. 


Sask.: provincial supervision, 453. 

United Kingdom: human factor in _acci- 
dents, 363; model factory at Welwyn 
Garden City, 672; mine inspection in 
Great .Britain, 786. 

Australia: report of the Department of 
Health on Industrial Accident Preven- 
tion, 28; safety organization in factories, 
28: employees’ welfare in Victoria, 1107; 
belt regulations in factories in the*State 
of Victoria, 1221. 

South Africa: accident prevention in Rand 
mines, 462. 

U.S.A.: industrial accident conference in, 
463; result of safety campaign in, 575; 
conference on industrial accident pre- 
vention at Washington, 780: study of 
accident prevention in, 882; health 
standards for female employees, 532; in- 
dustrial health statistics in first quarter 
of 1926, 575: employees’ share in accident 
prevention, 29; report U.S. Public Health 
Service on occupational health hazards, 
1108; benefit of industrial medical ser- 
vices, 256; General Electric Company’s 
methods of accident prevention, 882;.acci- 
dent prevention in iron and steel in- 
dustry, 930; safety work of American 
Car and Foundry Company. 362, 882; 
safety devices on Pennsylvania Railroad, 
992; safer railway operation, 255; safety 
code for pulp and paper mills, 787; in- 
adequacy of safety standards in coal 
mines in, 1108; bureau. of mines co- 
operate with British Department of 
Mines, 30; State inspector of Mines 
recommends more frequent inspection of 

~ Colorada Mines, 786; 5th International 
First Aid and Mine Rescue Contest, 362; 
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Safety and Health—(on. 

first aid training and rescue work in 
mines, 121; safe practice in woodworking 
industry, 463; health study of male 
employees in various industries, 1219; 
safety study of shots in coal mines, 1220; 
safety codes for various industries, 1221. 
also CHILDREN AND CHILD LABOUR; 
DISEASES, INDUSTRIAL; ELEVATORS; Ex- 
PLOSIVES; FACTORIES AND Factory LEcIs- 
LATION; FIRE PREVENTION; MINES AND 
MINING; ParntINe INDUSTRY; PULP AND 
Paper Inpustry; Unirep Srares Na- 
TIONAL Fire Waste CouNnciL; WAGES : 
WoORKMEN’S COMPENSATION, 


See 


Safety in Mines Research Board 
Britain): 

report of joint enquiry on safer mining 

peaods in U.S.A. and Great Britain, 


(Great 


Saskatchewan: 
report of the Bureau of Labour and In- 
dustries, 452. 
statistics of industries, 454. 
See also under Various Subject Heads. 


Sawmills: 
N.S.: safety campaign of N.S. Accident 
Prevention Assn., 1105. 
See also LumBer INDUSTRY. 


Scott, Dr. Walter S.: 


appointed Registrar of Boards of Concilia- 


tion and Investigation of Alberta, 533. 


Seamen: 
Canada; hospital treatment for sick sailors 
at Montreal, 310. 
United Kingdom: sea school for boys, 505. 
See also FISHERIES AND FISHERMEN; INTER- 
NATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION (9TH 
CONFERENCE). LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS 
(WorKER’s Fep., Etc.); Priors. 


Sedition: See Criminal Code. 


Shipbuilding Industry: 

Catholic Workers ask for duty on vessels 
built outside of Canada and tariff on 
vessels built abroad, 345. 

United Kingdom: industrial peace plan of, 
143, 


Sickness Allowance: 


Ont.: school teachers of Nipissing and 
South Temiskaming districts desire 
privilege accumulated sick allowance, 
1050. 


See also INSURANCE; SAFETY AND HEALTH. 
Silicosis: See D1seases, INDUSTRIAL. 


Sinclair, V.A., K.C., chairman Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, Ontario: 
address on rate making under the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 554. 


Social Insurance: 
policy of Austria and Germany, 116. 


Soldiers Civil Re-establishment, Department 
of: 
Canada: report for 1924-25, 457. 


Soldiers and Sailors: 

Canada: relief for disabled veterans, 82. 

act for revaluation of soldiers’ lands, 655. 

soldiers’ settlement in, 451. 

Alta.: revaluation of soldiers’ lands, 307. 

See also EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA; 

PENSIONS; SOLDIERS’ CIvIL RE-ESTAB- 
LISH MENT, 
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South Africa, Union of: 

“Social and Industrial Review,” (formerly 
South African Labour Gazette), 220. 

gee of economic and wage commission, 

wage board established in, 309. 

bill to provide for State control of mining 

_ companies, 310. 

inspector of Ontario mines studies South 
African methods, 28. 

See also APPRENTICESHIP; MINES AND MIN- 

ING; MINIMUM WagcEs; SAFETY AND 
HEALTH; UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Spain: See also PENSIoNS; PrIcEs. 


Stationary and Hoisting Engineers’ Act: 
Ont.: Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada suggest appointment more in- 
spectors, 123. 
Que.: Catholic Workers of Canada desire 
provincial law protecting engineers and 
public, 980. 


Statisticians: 
38rd International Conference of Wabour 
Statisticians, at Geneva, 1118. 


Statistics: 
Int. Labour Organization recommends full 
economic statistics, 426. 
classification of industries,, 1121. 
Canada: financial statistics of provincial 
governments in, 1923-24, 457. 
Alta.: report of Labour Bureau on statis- 
tics of trade and industries, 658. 
N.S.: Statistics Act, 863. 

United Kingdom: coal statistics of quarter 
ended December 31, 1925, 476. ; 
New Zealand: statistics of employment and 

wages in 1925, 905. 


Statistics, Dominion Bureau of: 

annual census of industry in Canada 1923- 
24: pulp and paper, 371; lumber, 372; 
biscuit and confectionery, 586; bread and 
baking products, 586; silk industry, 587; 
cocoa and chocolate, 587; coffee and spice, 
588; starch and glucose, 260; wine, 260; 
leather glove and mitt, 261; harness and 
saddlery and miscellaneous leather goods, 
261; sugar refining industry, 156; lin- 
seed oil industry, 157; cordage rope and 
twine industry, 157; rubber (1925) 999; 
fur, 999. 

Canada Year Book for 1925, 633. 

agricultural. statistics by districts, 344. 

report on prices and price indexes, 1913-25, 
920. 


Statutory Labour: 
Man.: amendment of Assessment Act, 449. 


Steel Industry: See Mretau INDUSTRY. 


Stewart, Ethelbert, United States Oommis- 
sioner of Labour Statistics: ; 
paper on problems of accident prevention, 
ae 


Street Railways: 
Que.: pensions for employees in Montreal, 
219 ' ; 


Strikes: See INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES. 


Sunday: 

Que.: commission on Sunday Work, 217; 
text of report, 958; Sunday work for- 
bidden in paper mills in, 85; Belgo- 
Canadian Paper Company desire Sunday 
rest, 27; City Council, Hull, desire Sun- 
day ‘rest in Hull, 673. 

See also SUNDAY LEAGUE OF QUEBEC. 
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Sunday League of Quebec: 

second congress of, 557. 
Superannuation: See PENSIONS. 
Sweden: See PENSIONS; PRICES. 
Switzerland: See PENSIONS; PRICES. 


Tariff and Taxation, Advisory Board on: 
appointment of, 303. 


Catholic Workers ask for appointment 
Tariff Board, 345. 

Taxation: 
Canada: Railway Brotherhoods desire 


amendment to Income Tax Act, 1917, 
467. 
- amendment to Income Tax Act, 450. 
Que.: duty on dollar meals for public 
charities, 327. 
See also TARIFF. 


Teachers, School: 

B.C.: married women not eligible as school 
teachers, 1050. 

Man.: pensions for, 307. 

Ont.: pensions for, 64, 307; Federation of 
Women ‘Teachers’ Association favour 
Federation of Secondary Teachers, 539. 

P.E.I.: convention of, 350. 

New Zealand: training college for teachers 
in Wellington, 360. 

See also ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION; 
EDUCATION; PENSIONS; SICKNESS ALLOW- 
ANCES; WAGES. 


Textile Industry: é 
Canada: need for textile school in, 856. 
See also Hours or LABOUR. 


Theatres: 
B.C.: new regulations governing moving 
picture’ theatres, 470. 
Sask.: new regulations governing licensing 
of moving picture operators, 335; licens- 
ing of moving picture operators in, 310. 
See also Hours oF LABOUR. 


Trade: 
Provincial Departments of Commerce 
favoured by Retail Merchants Associ- 
ation, 745. 


Trade Disputes: See INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES. 
Trade Schools: See EDUCATION. 
Trade Unions: See LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada: 
annual convention, 964; convention call, 788. 
legislative program submitted to Dominion 

Government, 336. 
B.C.: legislation desired by labour, 23. 
Ont.: legislation desired by labour, 122. 
Que.: legislation desired, 123; Quebec 
Executive desire ratification by Domin- 
ion of draft international convention, 124. 


Unemployment: 
statistical relation between unemployment 
and price changes, 694. 
resolution of International Labour Organi- 
zation, 680. 

Canada: ' 
government policy on 
relief, 82, 232, 655. 

relief for disabled veterans, 82. 

methods of relieving unemployment sug- 
gested by Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, 340, 974. 


unemployment 


INDEX 


Unemployment:—Con. : 
colonization and unemployment, 931.. 
in trade unions (with charts) during 
quarter ending December 31, 1925, 
165; during quarter ending March 31, 
1926, 484; quarter ending June 30, 
1926, 802: quarter ending Septen lber 
30, 1926, 1129. 

Alta.: coal commission’s recommendations 
for relieving, 443; at Edmonton, 27. 
N.S.: Glace Bay to borrow money for 

relief of unemployment, 864. 

United Kingdom: House of Commons 
rejects labour proposal for unemployment 
board, 373; discussions in the House of 
Commons of measures for the relief of, 
456; labour party and unemploment, 6; 
courses of training for unemployed, 931; 
unemployment insurance for agricultural 
workers, 1047; coal workers share em- 
ployment at Dartmouth, 310; training of 
unemployed, 1197. 


Australia: unemployment council recom- 
mended in, 932. 
South Africa, Union of: unemployment 


policy of South African Government, 949. 
Denmark: government unemployment relief 


in, 32. 
Germany: unemployment crisis in, 954; 
relief of unemployment in, 476; plans 


suggested by government commission for 
relief of unemployed, 747. 

U.S.A.: social planning in Columbus to 
prevent unemployment, 848. 


See also INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS; INTERNA- 
TIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION; UNEM- 
PLOYMENT INSURANCE. 


Unemployment Insurance: 

handbook on unemployment insurance by 
Professor A. B. Forsberg, 923. 

Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
favour, 340. 

Clothing Workers of America approve of 
institution of unemployment insurance 
fund, 566. 

Alta.: Federation of Labour favour, 124. 

B.C.: Trades and Labour Congress desire 
unemployment insurance, 23. 

Uae ee unemployment insurance 
in, ‘ 

U.S.A.: in various industries, 423; unem- 
ployment insurance arrangement in paper 
mills in Masschusetts, 423. 

Germany: equality of treatment regarding 
unemployment insurance for British 
workers in, 957. 


Union Labour Life Insurance Company: 
work of, 258. 


Union Labels: 

report of committee of A.F. of L. on, 1087. 

Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
desire amendments to Canadian Trade 
Marks Act, 969. 

policy of Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, 341. 

Catnolis Workers desire registration of, 

Int. Fur Workers favour union labels on 
fur skins, 130. 


United Kingdom: . 
survey of industrial relations in, 582. 
Eepont of 25th conference of labour party, 


See also under Various Subject Heads. 


INDEX XXV 


United Mine Workers of America: 
district 18, amendment to agreement, 186. 
district 25: convention of, 125. 
Alta.: Drumheller U.M.W. of America de- 
sire $7 ton freight rate to Ontario, 178. 
See also WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


United States of America: 
survey by National Industrial] Conference 
Board of industrial and economic con- 
ditions in 1925, 425, 
ae inquiry into American industry, 
See also under Various Subject Heads. 


United States' National Fire Waste Council: 
meeting of, 986. 


Uruguay: See Pensions 3; Prices. 
Vocational Education: See EDUCATION. 


Vocational Guidance: 
recommendations of Canadian Council of 
Child Welfare on, 1084, 


Ont.: in Toronto technical schools, 883. 
See also Epucation, 


Voting: See Erections. 


Wage Boards: See Minimum WAGES. 


Wages: 
American policy of high wages, 1092, 
group payment of wages in factories, 532. 
Canada: wages and hours of labour in 
1920-1925 (SUPPLEMENT, January, 
1926). 
Wages in agriculture 1914-1924 (adden- 
dum to SUPPLEMENT, January, 1926). 
House of Commons adopt resolution 
regarding workers’ right of contract 
for wages, 304, 655. 
semi-monthly payment of salaries in 
Customs Department, 3. 
annual salary basis for federal office 
cleaners desired by Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, 972. 
Bookbinders, Int. Bro. of, desire equal 
pay for women, 887. 
Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association, 
National, favour same rates of pay for 
age as for navigating officers, 


Painters, Bro. of, favour uniform wage 
agreement, 27. 

Street and Electric Railway Employees, 
Amalgamated Association of, report of 
on rates of wages in 1923-24-25, 21. 

B.C.: classified weekly wage rates, 868; 
methods of wage payment of city 
policemen, 533. 
an.: Companies’ Act amended, 450. 

Ont.: wages and hours of labour of 
barbers in Toronto, 263; contractors 
required to guarantee wages of work- 
men on provincial public works, 310; 
piecenork payment for logging camps, 
92 


PEL: female teachers ask equal pay, 


50. 

Que.: Catholic Workers desire that 
Placement Bureaus conform to regu- 
lations governing wages and working 
conditions, 981. 

Sask.: Attachment of Debts’ Act amend- 
ed, 120. 

United Kingdom: 
years, 582. 


changes in recent 


Wages:—Con. 

Russia: wage policy discussed by Central 
Council of Trade Unions, 568; piece- 
work and wages in, 1199. 

South Africa: report of economic and 
wage commission, 635; national wage 
boards established, 309. 

US.A.: hours of work and wages on 
American farms, 63; Westinghouse 
group system of wage payment, 220 : 
salaries of municipal eniployees in, 
745; “no-accident” bonus for street rail. 
way employees in Brooklyn, 1047. 

See also AGREEMENTS; BARBERS; FACTORIES 

AND Factory  LecIsLaTion; FAamMuI.y 

ALLOWANCES; Hours or Lasour; Inpvus- 

TRIAL Disputes; MINIMUM WAGES; 

PRICES; STATISTICS. 


War Relief: 
Man.: War Relief Act amended, 450. 


Welfare, Industrial: 
S.: new Children’s Protection Act, 864. 
Ont.: Abitibi Power and Paper Company’s 
measures, 54; at McIntyre and Dome 
Mines, 54; Que.: welfare work of Mont- 
real Council of Social Agencies, 944. 
United Kingdom: Mining Industry (Wel- 
fare Fund) Act extended, 221; British 
miners’ welfare fund, 309. 
paren employees’ welfare in Victoria, 
1107. 
See also INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS ; SAFETY AND 
HEALTH. 


Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company: 
group system of wage payment, 220. 


Winter Employment: See EMpLoyMenr. 
Witness Fees: } 3 


Que.: Trades and Labour Congress desire 
legislation governing, 124, 


Women: 

eae attitude to protective legislation, 
47, 

Man.: Winnipeg Fed. of Labour Council 
desire act regulating employment of 
women before and after childbirth, 258. 

Ont.: Married Women’s Property Act 
amended, 451. 

Que.: Trades and Labour Congress desire 
greater protection of, in industry, 124. 

Sask.: Female Employment Act amended, 
119, 

U.S.A.: investigation by Women’s Bureau 
of U.S. Department of Labour, respecting 
special legislation protecting women, 
308; labour women oppose proposals for 
an “Equal Rights” Constitutional Amend- 
ment, 130, 531; health standards for 
female employees in 532; maternity costs 
in New York City, 299. 

See also BUILDING TRADES; FACTORIES AND 
Factory LEGISLATION; Hours or LABOUR H 
Lasour LEGISLATION; MINIMUM WAGES 4 
MOTHERS’ ALLOWANCES; PENSIONS; 
WAGES. 


Women’s Co-operative Guild of Great Britain: 
annual convention of, 634. 


Wood Working Industry: 
U.S.A.: safe practice in wood working 
factories, 463. 


INDEX 
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Workmen’s Compensation:—Con. 


Workers’ Educational Association of Ontario: 


annual meeting of, 474, 668. | 
dic ea of advisory council proposed, 
474, 


Workmen’s Compensation: 


“Lord Campbell’s Act” and accident com- 
pensation, 1179. 

Canada: Dominion responsibility for in- 
dustrial accidents to retrained soldiers, 


457. 
Alta.: report of Board for 1925, 870; regu- 
lation regarding signing of accident 
reports, 367; recommendations of coal 


commission regarding safety regulations, 


445: objections to demerit rating, 422; 
amendments proposed by Manufacturers’ 
Association, 121; Fed. of Labour_desire 
act amended, 124, 1207; Fed. of Labour 
desire appointment of inspector in build- 
ing construction, 1208. 

B.C.: act amended, 18; report of Board for 
1925, 962; “merit rating” of employers 
under workmen’s compensation in, 89; 
Trades and Labour Congress desire 
amendment, 23. 

Man.: report of Board for 1925, 550; 
monthly statistics, 557, 636; classification 
of industries for purposes of assessment, 


A212 

N.B.: report of Board for 1925, 328; rates 
of assessment for, in 1926, 20; Fed. of 
Labour desire amendments to act, 346. 

N.S.: bill to amend act withdrawn, 864; 
report of Board for 1925, 327; flat rate 
system desired by employees steel and 
car shops in New Glasgow, 422; appoint- 
ment of W. J. Egan as commissioner on 
investigation of charges against board of 
U. M. W. of A., 1181. 

Ont.: publication of compendium of work 
done under act of 1914, and subsequent 
amendments to, 741; amendment to act, 
450; list of occupational diseases com- 
pensable, 632; “silicosis” compensable, 
574; pneumoconiosis compensable, 632; 
report of Board for 1925, 3,551; bene- 


fits paid in 1925, 3; statistics for half- 
year ending June 30, 1926, 636; benefits 
paid during 9 months ending September 
30, 1926, 997; monthly statistics, 87, 221, 
310, 474, 588, 997, 1104, 1215; rates of 
assessments for 1925-1926, 454; compensa- 
tion rates and accident prevention, 425; 
extension of act suggested by Trades and 
Labour Congress, 123. 

P.EI.: railway employees’ 
act, 529, 546. 

Que.: new act outlined, 324, 1044; pro- 
posed bill, 2, 234; amendment to act 
desired by Catholic Workers of Canada, 
980; amendments to act desired by Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, 972; 
Montreal Trades and Labour Council 
objects to actions under common law, 
565; requests of Trades and Labour 
Congress, 123. 

Sask.: Conductors and Trainmen desire 
amendment to act, 7; limits of Work- 
men’s Compensation, 422. 

United Kingdom: ratification of draft con- 
vention of 7th international conference, 


578. 

U.S.A.: Heat and Frost Insulators and 
Asbestos Workers desire amendments to 
act, 257; longshoremen and _ accident 
compensation, 930; study of, published 
by International Labour Organization, 
366; compensation for “hold-up” in New 
Jersey, 1050; workmen’s compensation in 
New York State for year ended 30 June, 
1925, 1057; bulletin of court decisions in 
1925 under New York Workmen’s Com- 
pensation law, 543; Amer. Fed. of Labour 
favour longshoremen’s and _ harbour 
workers’ compensation, 1093. 


compensation 


See also DISEASES, INDUSTRIAL; INSURANCE; 


LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR; 
PENSIONS; SAFETY AND HEALTH. 


Workmen’s Compensation Boards of Canada, 


Association of: 
annual meeting, 869. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


The twenty-sixth volume of 
“Labour Gazette” the Lasour Gazetrr com- 


completes mences with this issue. The 
twenty-five Conciliation Act of 1900, 
years which established the De- 


partment of Labour, pro- 
vided that the Minister in charge of the new 
Department “shall issue at least once in every 
month a publication to be known as the 
Lasour Gazertr, which shall contain informa- 
tion regarding conditions of the labour market 
and kindred subjects.” The work of the De- 
partment has been extended in many direc- 
tions during the past twenty-five years, and 
this growth has been reflected in a gradual 
widening of the range of subjects dealt with 
in the Gazette. Moreover a new field of study 
has been opened during recent years in the 
development of labour legislation in the pro- 
vinces and by the increasing activities of la- 
bour and industrial organizations. But the 
main purposes of this publication remain as 
they were stated in the introductory note in 
the first issue, September, 1900, as follows:—- 
“The Gazerte will not be concerned with 
mere questions of opinion, nor will it be the 
medium for the expression of individual views. 
It is an official publication, and as such will 
seek to record only such statements of fact, 
and such collections of statistics, as are be- 
heved to be trustworthy. In the selection and 
publication of these, care will be taken to have 
the information as complete and impartial as 
possible, and so to arrange if that, while fur- 
nishing from month to month facts and figures 
of current interest, these may at intervals be 
classified and compiled in such a manner as 
to show, over periods of time, the trend and 
development of the subjects dealt with. The 
work thus undertaken will, it is hoped, estab- 
lish a basis for the formation of sound opin- 
ions, and for the drawing of correct deduc- 
tions, but these, in themselves, are tasks which 
he beyond the scope and purpose of the 
Gazerre, and are ends it will seek to serve, not 
to meet.” 
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Monthly Summary 

Further seasonal losses in employment, ag 
reported by employers in industries other than 
agriculture and fishing, were noted at the 
beginning of December, 1925. The con- 
tractions however, were the smallest registered 
on that date since 1920, with the exception of 
1922, and the situation was considerably better 
than on December 1, 1924. Reports received 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 
5,869 employers in these industries showed 
that they were employing 782,903 persons on 
December 1, 16,169 persons having been re- 
leased from.employment during the month. 
The employment index number, with the num- 
bers employed in the same industries in 
January, 1920 taken as the base of 100, stood 
at 95.3 on December 1, as compared with 97.1 
on November 1, 1925, and with 87.2 on 
December 1, 1924. The Employment Service 
of Canada reported the usual decline in the 
volume of business transacted in November 
as compared with the previous month, but a 
marked increase is shown over the records of 
November, 1924, both in the numbers of 
vacancies notified and placements effected. At 
the beginning of December the percentage of 
unemployment among members of trade unions 
was 5.7 as compared with percentages of 5.1 
at the beginning of November and with 9.7 
at the beginning of December, 1924. This 
figure is based upon reports received from 
1,632 labour organizations, with 147,853 mem- 
bers. 

The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $11.56 at the 
beginning of December, as compared with 
$11.23 for November; $10.58 for December, 
1924; $10.73 for December, 1923; $10.39 for 
December, 1922; $11 for December, 1921; 
$14.84 for December, 1920; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the peak); $13.65 for December, 1918; 
and $7.96 for December, 1914. In wholesale 
prices the index number calculated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics based upon 
prices in 1913 as 100 advanced to 163.5 for 
December as compared with 161.1 for Novem- 
ber; 160.9 for December, 1924; 153.5 for 
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. Prices in 
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December, 1923; 153.1 for December, 1922; 
150.6 for December, 1921; 217.2 for Decem- 
ber, 1920; 256.7 for May, 1920 (the peak); 
and 205.6 for December, 1918. 

The time loss caused by industrial disputes 
in December was less than in the previous 
month, but greater than the loss in December, 
1924. Seven disputes were in progress at 
some time during the month, involving 1,781 
employees, and causing a loss in working time 
of 14,937 days.- Corresponding figures for 
November were as follows:—ten disputes, 
3,844 workpeople and 38,582 working days; and 
for December 1924, three disputes, 125 work- 
people, and 1,865 working days. 


The Lasourn Gazerte flor 
Combines November (page 1058) con- 
Investigation tained on outline of the 
Act, 1923 proceedings at the fall 


assizes in Vancouver before 
Mr. Justice D. A. McDonald in connection 
with the action (Rex v. Simington eé al) 
brought on behalf of the Crown against cer- 
tain firms and individuals engaged as jobbers 
and brokers in fruits and vegetables. The 
charges were based on a report of an investi- 
gation made into the business of certain 
dealers in fruits and vegetables in British 
Columbia under the authority of the Combines 
Investigation Act, 1923. 

The trial of the accused was delayed on 
application by the defence for time to enable 
their counsel to inspect the documents con- 
nected with the case. As this postponement 
meant that the trial would have been inter- 
rupted by the Christmas vacation, the Court 
granted the request of counsel for the Crown 
for adjournment until January 18 


The report of the Royal 


Report of Commission appointed by 
Nova Scotia the Government of Nova 
Coal Scotia last October to in- 
Commission vestigate the coal industry 


in the Province was made 
public on January 11. A reprint of this re- 
port will be issued shortly by the Department 
under separate cover. The circumstances 
which led to the appointment of the com- 
mission, and the progress of their investi- 
gation, have been noted in former issues. — 


Two supplements are in- 
cluded with this issue of the 
Lasour Gazette. The first 
deals with Wages and Hours 
of Labour in Canada, 1920 
to 1925, including the fol- 
lowing classes of labour: (1) 
building, metal printing, electric railways, civic 
employment, longshoremen and carters in 
various cities, (2) mining, lumbering, electric 


Wages, hours 
of labour and 


Canada 
1920-1925 


. 
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power, telephone, and (3) factory labour in 
various industries. The second supplement 
deals with the movement of wholesale and 
retail prices and changes in the cost of living 
in Canada and various other countries during 
the same period. 

The annual index to the Lasour Gazerts for 
1925 is also published with this issue. 


The speech from the Throne 


Programme of at the opening of the Legis- 


labour lature of the Province of 
legislation Quebec on January 7 stated 
in Quebec that a new Workmen’s 


Compensation Act would 
be submitted, aiming at “doing equal justice 
to both employers and their workmen.” A 
measure is to be introduced to improve the 
laws concerning technical schools. Since the 
last session the Government has given effect 
to the report of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion by a general revision of the salaries of 
Civil Servants. It has considerably increased 
these salaries in accordance with the promise 
which had been made to civil servants to im- 
prove their position, in addition to having ai- 
ready provided an excellent system of pen- 
sions and a group insurance, the premium on 
which is entirely paid by the State. The Re- 
vised Statutes of the Province came irto effect 
on December 381, 1925. 


The Board of Adjustment 


8-hour day under the British Columbia 
in garages Hours of Work Act, 1923, 
in B. C. announced during Decem- 


ber that after January 1, 

1926, the provisions of the 
act would apply to public garages in the pro- 
vince. When the act became effective the 8- 
hour day was not enforced as far as garages 
were concerned, on January 1, 1925, owing to 
peculiar conditions existing in this business. 
The Board intimates that reasonable latitude 
will be given so long as no man is worked 
more than the statutory forty-eight hours in 
one week. The regulations under the Act re- 
quire every employer to notify, by means of 
the posting of notices in conspicuous places 
in the works or other suitable place, or by 
such other method as may be approved by the 
regulations, the hours at which work begins 
and ends, and where work is carried on by 
shifts, the hours at which each shift begins 
and ends. These hours shall be so fixed that 
the duration of the work shall not exceed the 
limits prescribed by this Act. Every employer 
is further to notify in the same way such rest 
intervals accorded during the period of work 
as are not reckoned as part of the working 
hours. 
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The text of the “Male 


Male 


Minimum Wage Act” en- 
Minimum acted by the British Col- 
Wage Act of umbia Legislature at its 
B. CG. late session is given on an- 


other page of this issue. 
As in the matter of eight hour day legisla- 
tion, British Columbia is the first province 
of Canada to place upon its statute book a 
law providing for the establishment of mini- 
mum wage rates for men. The only previous 
Canadian legislation was contained in an 
amendment to the British Columbia Coal 
Mines Regulation Act in 1919, providing for 
the establishment of a Coal Mines Minimum 
Wage Board, but no such Board was ever 
established under the Act. The Alberta Fac- 
tories Act also was amended in 1918 to pro- 
vide that “no person shall be employed by any 
employer in any factory, shop, office or office 
building at a wage less than $1.50 per shift.” 
With these exceptions, however, no minimum 
wage law applicable to men was in existence 
in Canada before the new act was passed in 
British Columbia. 


The Minimum Wage Board 
of Quebec has been con- 
ducting inquiries in order 


Cost of living 
of working 


women in to ascertain what it costs a 
Quebec working girl to live in 

different parts of the Pro- 
vince. When the Board was appointed last 


July under legislation enacted in 1919 
(amended in 1925), Mr. Gustav Francq, the 
chairman, intimated that before fixing mini- 
mum rates for any class of female workers 
the Board would investigate the working of 
similar acts in other provinces and endeavour 
to secure for Quebec the benefits of experi- 
ence elsewhere. Accordingly questionnaires 
enumerating the various items included in the 
weekly or monthly budget of a working 
woman were sent out to women’s organiza- 
tions. The form of the questionnaires re- 
sembles that of the standard budget of living 
expenses adopted by the Ontario Minimum 
Wage Board (Lasour Gazerte, October, 1925, 
page 976). It calls for information on the 
following points:— 

Board and lodging, per week, estimated on 
the cost for two persons in one room. 
Clothing, footwear and repairs, shoes, rub- 
bers, slippers, stockings, underwear, night- 
gowns, petticoats and bloomers, corsets, two 
or three, corset covers, kimona (two years), 
hats, suits, half cost, to wear two years, or 
skirt, one year, light coat, to wear two years, 
winter dresses, summer dresses, two or three, 
shirt waists, three, sweater, two years, aprons, 
handkershiefs, gloves, scarf, umbrella, to last 


two years; total expense for clothing. Sun- 
dries: Laundry, doctor, dentist, optician, car 
fare, reading matter, postage and stationery, 
recreation and amusement, church and charity, 
insurance (life and sickness), incidentals, in- 
cluding brush, comb, soap, tooth paste, tal- 
cum powder, lotion, shoe polish, pins, needles, 
thread, shoe laces, etc.; total expense for sun- 
dries. 

The Board is inviting the co-operation of 
the working women themselves in supplying 
the required information, which is treated con- 
fidentially. It was intended further to hold 
round-table conferences at Montreal and 
Quebec in January. The budgets officially 
approved will serve as a basis for the future 
work of the Board and the actual wages paid 
in the several industries will be tested by 
these standards. 

The Minister of Customs 
and Excise announced in 
December that  arrange- 
ments had been made for 
the semi-monthly payment 
of the salaries of all employees of the out- 
side service commencing with the month of 
February, 1926, which is the earliest possible 
date in view of the amount of clerical labour 


Semi-monthly 
payment of 
salaries 


involved in providing for the change. 


Representations had’ been made to the Min- 
ister by the Dominion Customs and Excise 
Officers’ Association that semi-monthly pay- 
ments would enable the lower-paid employees 
to avoid credit accounts, take advantage of 
bargain sales, secure cash discount, and have 
at all times some available cash. It is estim- 
ated that 5,000 customs officials throughout 
the Dominion will be affected by the deci- 
sion. 

The Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board of Ontario re- 
ports a reduction in the cost 
in Ontario of compensation during 1925 
in 1925 as compared with 1924. 
This reduction is attributed 
in some measure to the attention given last 
year throughout the Province to accident pre- 
vention work. The Board notes with satis- 
faction that safety organizations are expecting 
to carry on a much more intensive campaign 
during the coming year and they are in 
hopes thereby to reduce the frequency, sev- 
erity, and costs of accidents in all) classes. 

The workmen’s compensation figures for the 
year 1925 show that the Ontario Board has 
awarded in total benefits during the year 1925, 
including medical aid, the sum of $5,565,- 
443.39 as compared with $6,122,820.34 during 
the year 1924. While the compensation 
awarded has been less the number of acci- 


Results of 
safety work 


. 
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‘ dents reported have been greater, as the total 
accidents reported during the year 1925 
amounted to 60,012, as compared with 58,675 
during 1924. While the number of accidents 
is greater, the number of fatal cases is con- 
siderably less, as there are only 345 fatal cases 
during the year 1925, while there were 402 
during the year 1924. 

Those payments have required an average 
of 646 cheques per day, as compared with 614, 
the average for 1924. The amount of mail 
handled per day is between 5,000 and 6,000 
letters going in and out. The average number 
of claims per day is slightly over 200, taking 
the whole year through, and the average paid 
out each day is $18,500. 

During the month of December a total of 
4,483 accidents were reported to the Board in 
the industries in Schedule 1 of the Act, 20 of 
which were fatal cases, in Schedule 2 indus- 
tries 402 were reported including 4 fatal cases; 
and 322 Crown, 4 of which were fatal, were 
reported during the month, making in all 5,207, 
of which 28 were fatal. 


The ‘Toronto Board of 
Education, as noted in the 
Lasour Gazette for last 
September, recently asked 


School 
training after 
working hours 


the provincial government ° 


to amend the Ontario Adolescent School At- 
tendance Act so as to allow the required part 
time instruction to be given to adolescents 
after their working hours. The Canadian 
Council of Child Welfare has since declared 
itself as strongly opposed to such an amend- 
ment. They claim that the amendment 
would mean that “children under-privileged 
to the extent of being forced to seek a work 
permit would be further penalized by com- 
pulsory night attendance following a full day’s 
work, such children coming from the home 
where conditions are sufficiently strained or 
necessitous to have forced the child out of 
school below the age which the Council he- 
lieves his health and rights to citizenship de- 
mand. ‘Jt cannot, therefore, but regard this 
motion as directly involving the efficacy of 
the act and as opposed to what a sound social 
policy demands as standards in this field.” 
Section 7 of the Adolescent School At- 
tendance Act, which took effect on September 
1, 1925 (Lazour Gazerre, August, 1925, page 
755) requires adolescents between the ages 
of 16 and 18 years to attend part time courses 
of instruction unless they have reached cer- 
tain standards of knowledge. In regard to 
younger children, section 5 of the act pro- 
vides that “no adolescent between 14 and 
16 years of age shall be employed by any 
person during the hours from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


unless he holds a home permit or an employ- 
ment certificate.’ Such certificates are 
granted (for permitted occupations)! where 
the child’s services are needed at home, or 
where they are needed “for the necessary 
maintenance of such adolescent or some per- 
son dependent upon him.” 

The Canadian Council of Child Welfare 
maintains that this piece of Ontario legisla- 
tion is in the front rank in the field and state 
that they will fight to hold this position and 
to oppose a movement that would have a 
very injurious reaction throughout the Do- 
minion. 


The Manitoba Gazette in 


Minimum its issue of December 9, 
wages in announced that the ‘Mini- 
Manitoba mum Wage Board had 


amended the recent order 
governing beauty parlours and_ hairdressing 
establishments in the section which provided 
that “there shall be a probationary period 
of three months for all learners in this in- 
dustry.” The amendment adds to this section 
the following proviso :— 

“ Provided that any time spent by any such 
learner in taking a course of hair-dressing or 
beauty culture at any trade school or college 
shall be deducted from such probationary 
period.” 


The report of the Mini- 


Minimum wage mum Wage Commission of 


principle the State of Ohio has late- 
rejected ly reached the Depart- 
in Ohio ment. This Commission — 


was appointed by the State 
Legislature in 1928, in view of conflicting re- 
ports as to the operation of such laws in other 
States and countries. It consisted of three 
members of the Senate, and three members 
of the House of Representatives (the latter 
named by the Speaker). The Commission 
presented its report at the session of 1925-26, 
signed by five of the commissioners, the sixth 
member, an official of the United Mine 
Workers of America, having been prevented 
by sickness from taking any action when the 
report was ready for signature. The con- 
clusions reached by the Commission were as 
follows :— 

1. That the so-called mandatory minimum 
wage legislation is unconstitutional and, 
therefore, should not be enacted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

2. That the non-mandatory law similar to 
that which is in operation in Massachusetts 
is of little effect because its provisions can- 
not be properly enforced, the only weapon 
of enforcement being public opinion. 
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3. That minimum wage legislation in other 
states has not brought about the remedial 
result which was sought, and has not been 
enforced in several of the states which have 
enacted it. 

4, That such legislation would have a seri- 
ous effect upon (Ohio’s industries and em- 
ployees in competition with those of other 
states if the minimum wage were fixed at a 
point above the wages paid in other states. 

5. That there is no necessity for enacting 
minimum wage legislation for the State of 
Ohio because women employees of this state 
are receiving wages equal to those paid in 
states where this law is in operation. 

The report states that “the hearings of this 
Commission disclosed the further fact that in 
the cities investigated, employers generally by 
voluntary action are not only paying wages 
commensurate with the services that are being 
rendered but are continually working towards 
bettering the conditions of their employees 
and adding by indirect means to the com- 
pensation paid for the service rendered. For 
instance, we find that numerous employers 
have inaugurated a system of group insur- 
ance, have added to the compensation of em- 
ployees by permitting them to participate in 
the profits of the business, afte supplying em- 
ployees with meals at cost, are supplying 
them with free medical service, vacations with 
pay, allowing them, in the case of retail stores, 
a reduction in the price of goods, furnished 
in the establishment and supplying numerous 
other comforts to make their employment 
more pleasant. In some instances, pension 
systems have been inaugurated insuring an 
income to the employee after a period of 
long service. The Commission finds the con- 
dition of women workers within the State of 
Ohio to be equal, or better than the states 
having what is purported to be effective mini- 
mum wage legislation. That there is no re- 
lation between morality and wages is the 
conclusion of those who are actively engaged 
in the work of enforcing Minimum Wage 
legislation in the States under consideration. 


The British Act providing 
for widows’ orphans’ and 
old age contributory pen- 
sions, the provisions of 
which were outlined in the 
Lasour Gazetrr for June, 
1925, took effect on Janu- 
ary 4 in respect to pensions for widows and 
orphans. Generally speaking, every woman 
who was a widow on January 4, and who has 
a legitimate child or children under the age 
of fourteen years, will be entitled to claim a 
pension for herself and allowances in respect 


Widows’ 
pensions now 
payable in 
Great 

Britain 
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of her children, provided, however, that her 
husband at the date of his death was insured 
under the National Health Insurance Scheme, 
and that 104 contributions had been paid in 
respect of him. A woman who becomes a 
widow after January 4 is also entitled to a 
pension, and children’s allowances. Where 
both father and mother are dead, and the 
father was insured at the date of his death, 
the guardians or foster-parents may be en- 
titled to allowances in respect of the orphans. 
The allowance in this case is on a higher scale 
than if the mother is alive to take care of 
them. The pension is 10 shillings a week for 
the widow, with an allowance for children up 
to the age of 14 years at the rate of 5 shillings 
a week for the oldest child and 3 shillings each 
for the other children. 

The government actuary anticipated that 
174,000 widows would be entitled in England 
and Wales to pensions on January 4, and in 
Scotland 22,000. However, the number of 
claims actually received was considerably less, 
especially in England. 

In a recent conference held in London on 
social insurance in relation to the work of the 
International Labour Organization (League 
of Nations), the Parliamentary secretary of 
the Minister of Health, referring to the state 
contribution to the scheme, stated that the 
capital value of the liability assumed by the 
Exechequer in respect ‘of persons brought with- 
in the scheme at the outset was estimated at 
£746,000,000 after allowance was made for the 
savings to the Exchequer accruing from the 
earlier termination of health and employment 
benefits. It was estimated that the increased 
cost of the existing old age pensions scheme 
directly attributable to the Act would amount 
to £1,700,000 in 1926-27, and would grow 
steadily to £4,700,000 in 1935-36 The net 
Exchequer liability under the scheme for the 
year 1935-36 was estimated at £15,300,000. The 
receipts from contributions in that year were 
estimated to amount to £25,500,000, giving as 
the total cost of the scheme in 1935-36, £40,- 
800,000, which would be the amount to be 
found by the Exchequer if the scheme had 
been on a non-contributory basis. 


The London Times, in a 
recent leading article, dis- 
cerns a new spirit in indus- 


A new spirit 
in industry 


try which is seeking 20 
opportunity to express itself in a definite form 
of industrial ‘organization. “ Whatever the 


machinery may be, it must be capable, even 
though cautiously at first, of satisfying the 
outlook which the reasonable, intelligent, and 
capable workman of to-day has upon the in- 
dustry in which are bound up all his material 
interests. The late Lord Milner, in a wis? 
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and discerning survey of the country’s econ3- 
mic problems, anticipated a time when instead 
of capital hiring labour, labour should hire 
capital. He recognized that at a certain stage 
of industrial development the divcrce of those 
actually engaged in productive work from the 
ownership and control of the materials and 
instruments of production became inevitable; 
but he would not admit that the divorce must 
necessarily be regarded as permanent. ‘It is 
surely conceivable, as it is in every respect to 
be desired,’ he said, ‘that the people actually 
engaged in any industry should themselves be 
its capitalists, or, in so far as they need the 
assistance of external capital, should pay for 
the use of it, without becoming subject to the 
control of its possessors.”’ The false anta- 
gonism betwen capital and labour will dis- 
appear for ever when the organization of :a- 
dustry is such that it becomes apparent that 
industry is a combination of men employing 
capital, and that the living organization is the 
master, and capital as much its instrument as 
the machines that move according to its will.” 


The significance of em- 
ployees’ stock-sharing plans 
at the present stage of in- 
dustrial development was 
explained by Professor Wil- 
liam Z. Ripley, of Harvard University, in a 
recent address to the Academy of Political 
Science. (The July issue of the Lazsour 
GazETTE contained a note on the subject, 
quoting the opinion of President Green of the 
American Federation of Labour). Professor 
Ripley notes that even before the war “cor- 
porations” had almost entirely supplanted the 
individual and partnership forms of business 
organization. A more recent development has 
been the acquiring of business control by the 
banks. “All kinds of private businesses are 
being bought up by banking houses; and new 
corporations are being substituted for the old, 
in order that the purchase price (and more) 
may be recovered by sale of shares to the 
general public. But the significant change is 
that the new stock, thus sold, is entirely 
bereft of any voting power, except in case 
of actual or impending bankruptcy. ' General 
stockholders, to be sure, have always been 
inert, delegating most of their powers of 
election. But, at worst, they might always 
be stimulated to assert themselves; and, in 
any event, they all fared alike as respects 
profits or losses. Under the new style of cor- 
porations, such general stockholders are badly 
deprived of all rights in this direction, and 
new preferred stocks are sold up to the hilt 
of the value of the assets, if not beyond. The 
issues are called preferred stocks. They are 
really bonds. And, instead, as formerly, of 


Employee stock 
ownership 
and banks 


being limited to a half or two-thirds of the 
tangible assets, no limit is now set, except 
the powers of absorption of the investing 
public. 

“As for the second financial fashion—the 
wide distribution of stock to employees and 
to consumers of the corporation’s product, 
whether electric service, steel, or what-not, the 
effect is bound to be cumulative with that of 
insinuation of banking power between owner- 
ship and operation. Corporations have al- 
ways been susceptible to control by concen- 
tration of voting power. Far less than half 
of the capital stock may be as effective for 
such control as possession of an actual major- 
ity. But it is elemental, requiring no proof, 
that the larger the number of shareholders, 
the more easily may a small concentrated 
block of minority holders exercise sway over 
all the rest. With a dozen owners, probably 
fifty-one per cent will be necessary for domin- 
ance. 

“The total number of stockholders in all 
sorts of concerns has almost doubled since 
1900, rising to an aggregate of 14,423,000 in 
1923. These shareholders now possess over 
$70,000,000,000 worth of stock at par, on the 
showing of the federal income tax returns. 
Such possession used to be confined to the 
wealthy and the well-to-do class. Now it com- 
prehends the small householder and Jarge num- 
bers of wage-earners. The former concentra- 
tion of wealth is now yielding place to so 
wide a diffusion as to call for public recogni- 
tion by way of legislation or oversight. But 
the important point to note is that the wider 
the diffusion of ownership the more readily 
does effective control run to the intermediaries, 
in this case promoters, bankers, or manage- 
ment companies. Until corrected by appro- 
priate revision of our corporation law or prac- 
tice, this apparently healthful manifestation 
may contain the seeds of grave abuse.” 


The Department has re- 


British Labour ceived the official report of 
party and the 25th annual conference 
unemployment of the British Labour Party, 


recently held at Liverpool. 
A resolution in regard to unemployment 
formed part of the co-ordinated policy of 
national reconstruction and reform that was 
adopted by the delegates. This resolution 
after declaring that unemployment is the in- 
evitable accompaniment of the system of pro- 
duction for private gain, continues as fol- 
lows:— 

“The conference further demands the na- 
tional adoption of the principle of the living 
wage as the first charge on industry, and as 
a means of increasing the purchasing power 
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of the people, which will stimulate production 
and so lessen unemployment. 

“To alleviate the existing problem the 
conference demands the adoption of the La- 
bour Party’s Prevention of Unemployment 
Bill, which provides for the appointment of 
a National Employment and Development 
Board, consisting of the Ministers in the 
State Departments primarily concerned with 
employment and the development of the 
nation’s resources, whose duties shall be: (a) 
To inquire into the nature of and remedies 
for unemployment. (b) To prepare schemes 
of national development, including schemes 
for the national ownership and better utiliza- 
tion and development of land, transport, mines 
and electrical undertakings, and to encourage 
the preparation of schemes of development 
in other parts of the British Commonwealth. 
(c) To take all the necessary steps, whether 
by legislation or by preliminary operations, 
to secure that such schemes can be imme- 
diately undertaken when the state of unem- 
ployment requires it. (d) To approve em- 
ployment and development schemes from 
local authorities, and, failing local action 
during times of unemployment, to carry such 
schemes into effect. (e) To make advances, 
either by grant or loan, in respect of schemes 
of employment and development. (f) To pre- 
sent an annual report containing full details 
of the preparation, progress and execution of 
schemes of employment and development. 

“The Board shall be provided with funds 
by parliament, the unexpended surplus each 
year, if any, being retained by the Board for 
disbursement as and when the Board thinks 
fit in the execution of its duties.” 


The Hon. Robert Drum- 


The late mond, (Member of the 
Hon. Robert Legislative Council of Nova 
Drummond Scotia, who died at Stellar- 


ton on the 26th December, 
1925, at the age of 85 years, was one of the 
pioneers of the labour movement in Canada. 
Born in Scotland in 1840, Mr. Drummond 
came to Canada in 1864 and worked in the 
coal mines. He was one of the founders of 
the Provincial Miners’ Association (afterwards 
the Provincial Workmen’s Association) which 
was organized at Springhill, N.S. in 1879, and 
became its first grand secretary, holding that 
post for nineteen years. During that period 
he laboured unceasingly for an improvement 
of the conditions under which the miners lived 
and worked and had the satisfaction of seeing 
many of the reforms he desired put into effect. 
Among these were the arbitration of wage dis- 
putes between miners and employers; the es- 


tablishment of schools for miners; the organi- 
zation of miners’ relief societies; the inspec- 
tion of mines by representatives of the work- 
men when deemed necessary; workmen’s re- 
presentation on coroners’ juries in accident 
cases. 

When, very early in its career, the provin- 
cial Workmen’s Association felt the need of 
an official organ to explain its aims to the 
general public, the grand secretary undertook 
to edit and publish a newspaper, the Trades 
Journal, which first appeared in January, 1880. 
When he resigned office in 1898, Mr. Drum- 
mond decided to found a paper in the inter- 
est of the coal trade as a whole, and in July, 
1898, appeared the Mariteme Mining Record 
which came to be regarded as an authority on 
coal mining matters. He was the author of a 
book, “Minerals and Mining, Nova Scotia,” 
and according to press despatches, he com- 
pleted just before his death, a history of the 
labour movement in that Province. 

Mr. Drummond was at various times a 
Councillor of the Nova Scotia Mining Society; 
A Royal Commissioner of the Nova Scotia 
Stationary Engineers and a Royal Commis- 
sioner of Old Age Pensions. He was appointed 
to the Legislative Council in 1891. He was 
Mayor of Stellarton for several terms. 

The Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company of Trail, B.C., gave a turkey to all 
of its married employees, and a ticket valued 
at $3 to all its single employees for a Christ- 
mas present, the ticket being turned into their 
retail store, the holder getting anything to 
that value. The company also gave a turkey 
dinner at Christmas to all of the unemployed 
in Trail. At the New Year the Company gave 
to all its married employees who had been in 
their employ one year or more a cash bonus 
of $50 and to single employees serving the 
same period of employment, a cash bonus of 
$25. To its employees (married) employed 
six months, but under one year, a cash bonus 
of $25, and to its single employees, for the 
same period of employment, $12.50. 





A delegation representing the conductors 
and trainmen’s organizations in Saskatchewan 
proposed to the Provincial Government in De- 
cember that the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
should be amended so as to bring conductors 
and station masters within its scope. The dele- 
gation also asked that the Attachment of 
Debts Act be amended to provide for judg- 
ment being secured before a garnishee became 
effective. Instances of cases where hardship 
had been suffered by railway employees were 
given by the delegation. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


faye employment situation as reported by 
the local superintendents of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada at the end of 
December was as follows: The particular 
period covered by this report is always quiet 
in regard to industry and employment. Out- 
of-door work is usually curtailed, while the 
holiday season to some extent interrupts in- 
dustry. Whille the end of December, 1925, 
was no exception to this rule, still a survey 
of conditions in Canada on that date does 
not reveal unemployment of exceptional pro- 
portions, and affords some ground for ex- 
pecting an improvement in certain industries 
during the succeeding weeks. 

In the Province of Nova Scotia the fishing 
industry reported that good catches were be- 
ing made. Logging, which had been inter- 
fered with by the holidays due to men leaving 
for home, commenced to revive at the end 
of the month, with increases in prospect. The 
coal mining industry was rather active. Some 
of the manufacturing plants showed the usual 
seasonal slackening of effort to allow of stock- 
taking and repairs, but the iron and _ steel 
industry was fairly busy. Construction had 
reached a minimum. Freight traffic was re- 
ported as fairly heavy. 

As in Nova Scotia, the fishing industry in 
the Province of New Brunswick reported 
fair catches. In this Province, likewise, log- 
ging showed signs of increased activity. The 
outlook in the manufacturing industries was 
reported as good, although some slackening of 
effort due to seasonal overhauling and re- 
pairs was noticeable. The construction in- 
dustries were very quiet. Railroad freight 
trafic has been better in recent months, and 
has shown cumulative gains. 

In the Province of Quebec farm placements 
were very few. As the logging season had 
progressed the demands for bushmen had been 
falling off accordingly. In this Province the 
manufacturing industries were reported as 
fairly satisfactory. In Quebec the leather in- 
dustry, following the cessation of the indus- 
trial dispute, was working normally. From 
Sherbrooke it was reported that the textile in- 
dustries had improved. In Three Rivers pulp 
mills were very active and other manufac- 
turing was normal. In Montreal the printing 
trades were still rather slack, but the clothing, 
rubber and textile industries were fairly busy, 
while an improvement was reported in the 
tobacco and cigar industry. Throughout the 
Province construction, except some finishing 
on buildings started earlier in the year, was 
rather quiet. Transportation was fair and 


trade was good. The general outlook for the 
rest of the winter was stated as quite satis- 
factory. 

From Ontario it was reported that as was 
to be expected at the time of year, the de- 
mands for workers were not heavy, although 
the situation generally was regarded as 
favourable for the season. Farm orders were 
not as numerous as is customary, and such 
as were being received were quite readily 
filled. Manufacturing activity in the central 
and southwestern portions of Ontario showed 
no slackening of effort, while mining and 
lumbering and allied lines in the northern 
section were busy, and continued to absorb 
additional workers. Building construction, al- 
though drastically curtailed, continued to give 
a fair measure of employment considering the 
season. Several superintendents reported that 
unemployment in their localities was markedly 
less than one year ago. 

With no shortage of farm hands in Mani- 
toba, fair demands for their services were 
being received at the offices, but few place- 
ments of men in the bush were being made. 
Conditions generally were quiet and some un- 
employment was noticeable. The completion 
of a contract which had just been ‘let for one 
million dollars in pulp and paper mill build- 
ings to be erected in the Winnipeg district, 
will give a considerable amount of employ- 
ment. 

The demands for farm hands in Saskatche- 
wan were not very heavy, and quite suffi- 
cient applicants were available, although there 
was no very noticeable surplus. A number of 
men making application at the employment 
offices were willing to accept bush work, but 
the demands for workers of this class were 
very light. Steady employment available to 
applicants was rather meagre, and the volume 
of casual work offering was insufficient to take 
care of all persons applying for it. 

As in Saskatchewan, the demands for farm 
workers in Alberta were only in fair numbers, 
and an excess of competent applicants was re- 
ported. Out-of-door work generally had been 
curtailed, although it was reported from Cal- 
gary that the weather was sufficiently mild 
to permit of highway work. Logging camps 
appeared to be filled, and there was a very 
small demand from them for additional work- 
ers. The coal mines were none too active, and 
the placements being made were few. Al- 
though unemployment was on the increase, it 
appeared to be less than at the same time the 
year previous. 

Lumbering and logging in British Columbia, 
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besides being interfered with in certain locali- 
ties by the holiday season, have been hampered 
in many districts by unseasonable weather, 
but the prospects for the new year were re- 
ported as fairly good. The metal mining con- 
cerns in this Province were not taking on 
many additional workers, although there ap- 
peared to be no noticeable slackening of effort. 
On Vancouver Island coal mining was fair. 
The manufacturing industries showed no 
change. As is to be expected, the construc- 
tion industries were quiet. Although quite 
a bit of unemployment was in_ evidence 
throughout the Province, the situation ap- 
peared to be somewhat more favourable than 
was the case twelve months before. 


Employment at the beginning 
jf December, 1925, showed 
a further seasonal! reduction, 
but the declines were smaller 
than is usual at that time of year. The 
index number continued to be higher than on 
the same date of 1924. All provinces recorded 
reduced employment, the curtailment being 
most pronounced in Quebec and Ontario. In 
the Maritime Provinces, the decreases were 
less extensive than those noted on the same 
date of the preceding year; fish canneries, 
lumber mills and rolling mills released em- 
ployees, while construction also showed im- 
portant seasonal losses. Logging, coal min- 
ing, transportation and trade, however, were 
seasonally more active. In Quebec, where the 
seasonal contractions exceeded those registered 
on the same date of 1924, the largest recessions 
were in construction and ‘transportation and 
saw-mills. Trade and logging, however, re- 
ported improvement. In Ontario, manufactur- 
ing recorded curtailment, particularly in the 
lumber milling and fruit and vegetable can- 
ning divisions, while construction also showed 
marked seasonal losses and transportation was 
slacker. Trade, logging and textiles on the 
other hand, registered increased employment. 
In the Prairie Provinces, there were heavy 
losses in railway and highway construction, 
but logging, mining, steam railway operation 
and trade registered heightened activity. In 
British Columbia, manufacturing, railway and 
highway construction afforded less employ- 
ment, while building construction, logging, 
shipping and trade showed improvement. 
Employment in three of the’eight cities for 
which separate tabulations are made—Toronto, 
Hamilton and Windsor and the Border Cities 
—showed increased activity, but losses were 
recorded in Montreal, Quebec, Ottawa, Winni- 
peg and Vancouver. In Montreal, improve- 
ment in manufacturing and trade was offset 
by declines in construction, transportation and 
services. In Quebec, manufacturing and trans~ 
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portation afforded less employment. In 
Toronto, there were large gains in retail trade 
and smaller increases in manufacturing, but 
employment in construction declined. In 
Ottawa, lumber mills and construction released 
employees. In Hamilton, manufactures and 
trade afforded more employment, while there 
was curtailment in building. The situation 
in Windsor and the Border Cities showed very 
little general change. In Winnipeg, manu- 
facturing was slacker. In Vancouver, con- 
struction and trade were more active, while 
there were declines in manufacturing and in 
transportation. 

An analysis of the returns by industries 
shows that there was a large falling off in 
employment in manufacturing, chiefly in lum- 
ber mills, but to some extent in fish, fruit and 
vegetable canneries, electric current plants, 
and mineral product works. On the othe: 
hand, boot, shoe, rubber, textile and iron and 
steel factories afforded more employment than 
in the preceding month. The net reduction 
on December 1, 1925, was considerably smaller 
than that recorded on the same date of 1924. 
Logging, coal mining and trade registered 
heightened activity, while transportation, con- 
struction and maintenance and services released 
employees. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at the 
beginning of December, 1925. 


The term unemployment as 


TRADE used in the following report 
UNION has reference to involuntary 
REPORTS. idleness due to economic 

causes. Persons engaged in 


work other than their own trades, or who are 
idle because of illness, or as a direct result of 
strikes or lockouts, are not considered as un- 
employed. As the number of unions making 
returns varies from month to month, with 
consequent variation in membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organiza- 
tions reporting. 

The percentage of unemployment reported 
by local trade unions at the end of November 
was slightly larger than that recorded at the 
close of October, 5.7 per cent of the members 
being idle in the month under review as com- 
pared with 5.1 per cent at the end of the 
preceding month. The situation was con- 
siderably better, however, than in November, 
1924, when the unemployment percentage stood 
at 9.7. ‘Statements were tabulated from 1,532 
labour organizations representing 147,853 per- 
sons of whom 8,445 were out of work. The 
decrease in activity as compared with 
October although small was general through- 
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out the various trades and industries. All 
provinces ‘except Québec and Alberta re- 
flected less favourable conditions than at the 
end of October, an increase of 2.6 per cent in 
unemployment in New Brunswick being the 
most noteworthy. Conditions were more 
favourable in all provinces except New 
Brunswick than in November, 1924, while in 
that province the change was scarcely per- 
ceptible. In the manufacturing industries, as 
a whole, the decline in the volume of employ- 
ment as compared with October was nominal. 
Cigar and tobacco workers, paper makers, 
printing tradesmen, woodworkers, textile, gar- 
ment and leather workers, were all slightly 
less active, but the increases in employment 
among iron and steel workers and metal 
polishers nearly offset the declines in the other 
trades. Nova Scotia coal miners reported 
more idleness than in October, but conditions 
in Alberta improved to some extent, and the 
situation in British Columbia remained un- 
changed, no idle members being reported. 
Asbestos miners in Quebec and quarry workers 
_in Nova Scotia were all fully engaged. Less 
employment was afforded in the building and 
construction trades, the percentage out of 
work standing at 12.4 on November 30 as 
compared with 11.4 in October. The situation 
for all tradesmen in the group with the ex- 
ception of bricklayers, masons and plasterers 
were less favourable than in October. The 
level of employment in the building trades 
was, however, higher than in November of 
last year when 14.2 per cent of the members 
were unemployed. Slightly less activity than 
in October was reported by workers in the 
transportation group, especially by steam rail- 
way employees and in Quebec, by street and 
electric railway employees. Retail shop 
clerks were fully employed. Hotel and res- 
taurant employees and barbers were more 
active than in October but theatre and stage 
employees and stationery engineers and fire- 
men were slacker. No fishermen were re- 
ported out of work. Lumber workers and 
loggers registered considerable unemployment. 


During the month of Novem- 


EMPLOYMENT ber, 1925, the references to 
OFFICE employment made by the 
ReEporTS. officers of the Employment 


Service of Canada numbered 
27,215, while the placements effected totalled 
25,796. Of the latter, the placements in regu- 
lar employment were 14,902 of men and 3,211 
of women, a total of 18,113, and the place- 
ments in casual work were 7,683. Applications 
for work reported at the offices numbered 
40,766, of which 30,995 were of men and 9,771 
of women workers. Employers notified th? 
Service during the month of 19,626 vacancies 
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for men and 7,585 for women, a total of 27,211. 
It will be seen that a decline is recorded in the 
transactions when the above figures are com- 
pared with those of the preceding month, 
while an increase is shown when compared 
with the records of November 1924, the re- 
ports for October, 1925, showing 42,230 
vacancies offered, 50,212 applications made, 
and 39,379 placements effected, while in 
November, 1924, there were recorded 23,438 
vacancies, 40,078 applications for work, and 
22,004 placements in regular and casual em- 
ployment. A report in detail of the work of 
the offices for the month of November, 1925, 
may be found elsewhere in this issue. 


Some figures indicating the 


PRODUCTION movement of trade and in- 
IN CERTAIN dustry in December and in 
INDUSTRIES previous months are given in 


the table on page 18. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports 
that the production of pig iron in Canada 
in November, 1925, totalled 68,535 long tons, 
a decline of 7 per cent from the 74,013 tons 
produced in the preceding month. While the 
output was slightly less than the highest 
monthly record for the year established in 
October, the total was about 21,000 tons over 
the average monthly production this year 
and was almost double the 34,609 tons of Sep- 
tember, Nova Scotia accounted for 42 per 
cent of the November total, the balance being 
produced in ‘Ontario. By grades, this output 
included 41,386 tons of basic iron, 25,602 tons 
of foundry iron and 1,547 tons of malleable 
iron. Of this production, 59 per cent was 
made for the further use of the producing 
companies and the balance, or 41 per cent, 
was intended for sale. Blast furnaces charges 
in November consisted of 123,374 long tons 
of imported ore, 77,848 short tons of coke 
and 39,130 short tons of limestone. For each 
long ton of pig iron made the furnace charges 
were 4059 pounds of imported ore, 2,290 
pounds of coke and 1,151 pounds of limestone. 
On November 30, the capacity of the active 
furnaces in Canada was 1,825 long tons per 
day, or 36 per cent of the total capacity of 
all possible producers; at the end of October 
furnaces in blast represented 53 per cent of 
the total possible capacity. Two furnaces 
were blown out during the month, one at 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, and one at Sydney, 
NS., leaving five furnaces in blast on No- 
vember 30th. The active furnaces were 
located; two at Sydney, N.S., two at Hamil- 
ton, Ontario, and one at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ontario. Ferro alloys at 2,094 long tons 
marked a slight increase over the 2,041 tons 
of October and consisted mostly of the grade 
having a high manganese content. Small 
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quantities of ferro-silicon were also produced. 

Steel ingots and castings in Canada in 
November reflected the lower output of pig 
iron by falling to 73,205 long tons, which al- 
though 38 per cent under the 108,868 tons 
of October was about double the 37,094 tons 
reported for September. The drop was in 
basic open hearth steel ingots made for the 
further use of the producers; this grade fell 
34 per cent to 69,497 tons as compared with 
105,410 tons in October. Alloy steel ingots 
at 1,998 tons and direct steel castings at 1,710 
tons marked small advances. For the eleven 
months ending November the cumulative 
production of steel ingots and castings was 
690,342 tons, an increase of 11 per cent over 
the 624,451 tons made during the same period 
of 1924. This year’s output to date was com- 
posed of 663,059 tons basic open hearth steel 
ingots, 10,097 tons alloy steel ingots, 8,307 
tons basic open hearth steel castings, 1,604 
tons of converter castings and 17,186 tons 
electric castings. 

Pig iron prices were higher in November, 
No. 1 foundry at Toronto being quoted at 
$26.85 and No. 2 foundry at $26.35 as com- 
pared with $25.35 and $24.85 respectively in 
October. At Montreal, both grades were 
$28.75 as compared with $27.25 in October. 
The Bureau’s index number for Iron and Its 
Products based on prices at the middle of 
the month (1913 prices=100) declined from 
147.3 to 147.1, higher levels for pig iron and 
scrap iron being more than offset by lower 
prices for tin plate, round and square steel 
bars, black steel sheets and wire nails. 

Full statistics of coal production during 
November are not yet available. The output 
of coal from Canadian mines during October 
was 30 per cent greater than the production 
for the preceding month, and 2 per cent above 
the average for October in the past five years. 
The figures were 1,562,613 tons in October as 
against 1,193,454 tons in September, and an 
average of 1,525,355 tons for the month during 
the five preceding years. Production in Oc- 
tober showed a considerable gain over Sep- 
tember in all the coal-producing provinces; 
New Brunswick was the only province whose 
output was less than the average tonnage for 
the month in the five preceding years. Men 
employed in the coal mines of Canada during 
October number 27,407 of whom 21,050 
worked underground and 6,357 on surface as 
compared with a total of 26,174 in September 
of whom 19,886 worked underground and 
6,288 on surface. Production per man wus 
57.0 tons in October as against 45.5 tons per 
man in September. During October the pro- 
duction per man-day was 3.5 tons, as com- 
pared with 2.3 tons in September, The ton- 


nage lost (Table No. 5) was largely due to 
“lack of orders,’ “absenteeism,” and “other 
causes.” 

Highteen cars containing approximately 1,- 
384,829 pounds of silver ore were shipped from 
the Cobalt Camp during the month of De- 
cember; this compares with eighteen cars of 
silver ore containing 1,321,156 pounds shipped 
in the previous month. The Nipissing Mines 
shipped 326 bars containing 372,087.04 ounces 
of silver, and The Mining Corporation of 
Canada shipped ‘176 bars containing 175,083.00 
ounces of silver, making a total of 502 bars 
containing 547,170.04 ounces of silver shipped 
in the month of December. This compares 
with 568 bars containing 606,632.79 ounces of 
silver shipped in the month of November. 

The report from the British Columbia For- 
estry Branch shows that 225,260,930 feet of 
timber board measure was scaled in the pro- 
vince in November. The total amount of 
timber scaled in the province during the first 
eleven months is given as 2,057,399,874 feet. 

The gross earnings of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, including affiliated lines in 
the United States, amounted to %24,675,451 in 
November, 1925, as compared with $20,946,123 
in November, 1924. The gross earnings for 
the first eleven months of 1925 are given as 
$221,119,532, as compared with $216,271,446 the 
first eleven months of 1924. 

The gross earnings of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company as given in a preliminary 
statement, were $19,294,184 in November, 1925, 
as compared with $18,100,945 in November, 
1924. The gross earnings for the first eleven 
months of 1925 were $163,537,460 as compared 
with $166,811,984 in the first eleven months of 
1924, 


According to a report pre- 
pared by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, the value 
of the building permits issued 
in sixty cities during the month of Novem- 
ber showed a decline of 30.4 per cent as com- 
pared with the preceding month, and of 23.4 
as compared with November, 1924. The total 
value for November, 1925, was $7,696,099; for 
October, 1925, $11,059,697, and for November, 
1924, $10,047,273. 

The Maclean Building Review estimates the 
total value of the contracts awarded in De- 
cember as $12,675,000 as compared with $46,- 
973,000 in November, and $28,868,000 in De- 
cember, 1924. During 1925 the value of con- 
struction contracts awarded amounted to $297,- 
973,000 or $21,711,900 more than 1924, being 
an increase of 7.8 per cent. For the first time 
Quebec outstripped Ontario, the provincial 
totals being $124,509,000 or an increase of 39 


BuILDING 
PrERMITs. 
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per cent in Quebec, and $121,248,000, or a de- 
cline of 10.7 per cent in Ontario, In British 
Columbia there was a falling off in volume 
amounting to 7.3 per cent. In Manitoba all 
types of construction showed important in- 
creases and the yearly total was 101.6 per cent 
greater than in 1924. The Maritime Provinces 
showed small increases as follows: New Bruns- 
wick 1.3 per cent; Nova Scotia, 2.7 per cent 
and Prince Edward Island, 45.0 per cent. The 
figures for 1925 as given for the various classes 
of building are: residential $96,489,900; ‘busi- 
ness, $73,067,100; industrial, $40,007,300, and 
engineering $88,408,700. 

The summary of Canadian 
trade prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Customs and Excise 
shows that in November, 1925, 
the merchandise entered for consumption 
amounted to $75,285,662 as compared with 
$66,229,498, in November, 1924. The domestic 
merchandise exported amounted to $140,279.- 
235, in November, 1925, as compared with 
$143,548,112 in October, 1925, and $118,964,536 
in November, 1924. Foreign merchandise ex- 
ported amounted to $1,079,270 in November, 
1925, and $911,653 in November, 1924. 

The chief imports in November, 1925, were: 
Fibres, textiles and textile products, $14,476,- 
897; iron and its products, $12,779,135, and non- 
metallic minerals and products, $10,609,237. 

The chief exports in the same month were 
in the groups of agricultural and vegetable 
products, mainly foods, $66,869,923; wood, 
wood products and paper, $24,021,288; animals 
and animal products, $18,090,936. In the eight 
months ending November, exports of agricul- 
tural and vegetable products, mainly foods, 
were valued at $334,163,941, and wood, wood 
products and paper at $186,484,580. 


EXTERN AL 
TRADE. 


Sirikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
December was less than during November, 
1925, but greater than in December, 1924. 
There were in existence during the month 
seven disputes, involving 1,781 employees, and 
resulting in a time loss of 14,987 working days, 
as compared with 10 disputes in November, 
involving 3,844 workpeople and resulting in 
a time loss of 38,582 working days. In De- 
cember, 1924, there were recorded three dis- 
putes, involving 125 employees and a time loss 
of 1865 working days. Four of the strikes 
and lockouts commencing prior to December, 
and the one dispute commencing during De- 
cember, terminated during the month. At the 
end of the month, therefore, there were two 
strikes and lockouts affecting 129 workpeople, 
not including those strikes and lockouts in 
which employment conditions were reported to 


be no longer affected, but. which had not been 
formally called off. 


Prices 


Retail food prices continued to advance due 
mainly to higher prices for potatoes and eggs. 
The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retaill prices in some 
sixty ctiles was $11.56 at the beginning of De- 
cember as compared with $11.23 for Novem-" 
ber; $10.58 for December, 1924; $10.73 for 
December, 1923; $10.39 for December, 1922; 
$11 for December, 1921; $14.84 for Decem- 
ber, 1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak) ; 
$13.65 for December, 1918; and $7.96 for De- 
cember, 1914. Besides the substantial ad- 
vance in the prices of potatoes and eggs there 
were less important advances in the prices 
of butter, milk, flour and sugar. No impor- 
tant declines occurred. Prices of beef, pork, 
bread, rolled oats, evaporated apples and 
prunes were, however, slightly lower. In- 
cluding the cost of fuel and rent with that 
of foods, the total budget averaged $21.87 at 
the beginning of December, as compared with 
$21.51 for January; $20.90 for December, 1924; 
$21.21 for December, 1923; $20.97 for De- 
cember, 1922; $21.49 for December, 1921; 
$25.67 for December, 1920; $26.92 for July, 
1920 (the peak); $21.64 for December, 1918; 
and $14.26 for December, 1914. Fuel was 
slightly higher. No changes were reported in 
rent. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
continued to advance being 163.5 for Decem- 
ber as compared with 161.1 for November; 
160.9 for December, 1924; 153.5 for Decem- 
ber, 1923; 153.1 for December, 1922; 150.6 
for December, 1921; 217.2 for December, 1920; 
256.7 for May, 1920 (the peak); and 205.6 
for December, 1918. In the grouping ac- 
cording to chief component material five of 
the eight main groups were higher, two were 
lower and one was unchanged. ‘The Vege- 
tables and their Products group advanced sub- 
stantially because of higher prices for wheat, 
flour and other milled products, hay and 
straw. Higher prices for cattle, hogs, beef, 
milk, butter and furs caused an advance in 
the Animals and their Products group. Slight 
increases occurred in the Wood and Wood 
Products group, the Iron and its Products 
group, and the Chemicals and Allied Products 
group. The Fibres, Textiles and Textile Pro- 
ducts group declined due mainly to lower 
prices for cotton, cotton yarn, silk, sash cord 
and jute. Lower prices for copper, lead, silver 
and tin caused a decline in the Non-Ferrous 
Metals group. The Non-Metallic minerals 
group was unchanged. 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official Statistics Except where Noted) 








1925 1924 
December November October December November October 
Trade, external, aggregate..... Cc tame beset Bat 216,644,167 225,319,676 186,408 ,541 186,105,687 172,432,296 
Imports, merchandise for 
consumption: ...: Assess CHR er eae 75 , 285,662 80,799,757 60,946,487 66 , 229,498 68,116,115 
Exports, Canadian  pro- 
ducer. sshd. Laas Sy Vi daar. Wak tes Ok 140,279 , 235 148 548,112 124,429 462 118,964,536 103 , 292 ,462 
Customs duty collected.. CS ate ee an 11,770,905 13,016,330 8,882,560 9,328,450 10,593,850 
Bank debits to Individual 
BHCCOUNTS! ic) Sys sel eld Mee ie oa eer: 2,786 ,635,210! 2,867,085,719] 2,824,661,224| 2,828,726,053| 2,721,395, 656 
iBank cleanings. caituyesen eos $ 1,898,373, 589] 1,670,184,404) 1,710,200,866].............. 1,647 ,124,234| 1,771,879,403 
Bank notes in circulation.. haa SAE SU AY Mal RM AE 186 , 296 ,589 165,672,143 176,561,298 172,860,810 
Bank deposits, SAVINS........+ OO ee Aes Tas Sa I ea crete 1,277,588 ,281| 1,237,611,267| 1,231,861,390| 1,189 ,086,750 
Banc loans .COmmMeLClal eb. cu Grail saehiney tos coe Ry ure Meee 906, 249,149 938,711,730 961,349,103 981,111,418 
Security Prices, Index Number.— 
Commonystocks i). (ei dies 122-6 120-9 121-2 99-9 100-1 98-6 
Sh RUOCK Sete cea nike 98-5 98-8 98-7 94-7 94-4 93-1 
TE A LURE On ALOU es ee 106-3 106-0 105-5 105-0 105-1 104-2 
SPrices, Wholesale, Index num- 
Cit otet ves ee easels $ 163-5 161-1 156-6 160-9 157-7 157-0 
§Pyi ces, Retail, Family bud- 

Wer sie RR ya oho Sash petty $ 21-87 21-51 21-11 20-90 20°81 20-67 
ns failures, ber DE aud Hie Res emer ey a coe Tee 163 LV Sliweuey tent ones 204 186 
+Business failures, liabilities... $ |.............. 2,316,409 SES T Oa Rau lNs WER St 2,488 ,335 2,454,659 
§Employment Index Num- 

ber, Employers’ pay roll 
HoUresw. Gene oh Md Ue 95-3 97-1 98-3 90-8 93-0 93-9 
*§Unemployment percentage 
(trade union members)...... *5-7 *5-1 PD i7, *Q.7 *6§-8 *5-9 
Emomiienat ron: Geely Py cups alan ek Nog ell | ais eps a carey dl 5,323 7,703 2,765 5,668 6,925 
Building permits). 23.4.2... < $ 7,191,830 7,696,099 11,059,697 6,259,942 10,047 , 273 11,817,189 
{Contracts awarded........... $ 12,675,000 46,973,000 29 ,647 ,500 28 ,868 ,000 24,614,000 21,066,800 
Canal, freight, Sault Ste. Marie tons].............. 8,410,101 HGS TG TO shee See baie te 6,617 ,972 10,328 , 241 
Canal, freight, Welland........ CONS praia s Geile e 661,935 CP OER ay A Ieee ae et ee 487 ,085 746,328 
Mineral Production— 
MRISMTON Wen eis calc ere « sestertieree tons 54,889 68 ,535 74,013 22 544 22,994 28 ,626 
Steel ingots and castings..... tons 62,353 73,205 108 ,868 26 , 239 22,744 19,996 
Blerro aloysuneee islet sie cra uote tons 3,008 2,094 2,041 1,619 1,373 1,350 
Coals RN tn are edt LORS |b eichs cere 1,633, ‘034 1,570,379 1,505,519 1,569,483 1,326 ,500 
Silver ore shipped from 
Colraltyecu vacrat whens leases DBs sia aencuecaiy aa 1,321,156 1,199,183 *505 ,620 1,100,025 1,353,079 
Timber scaled in British Col- 
ALTA DUG ite ovat) Ss attanela tia Fae RS I aa te 225,260,930} 219,600,213) 214,505,407] 191,471,496) 225,128,966 
Railway— 
**Car loadings, revenue, 
Torey fed ay aeRO RENE Eee ie cars 253 ,460 306 , 194 297 ,214 199,089 265,109 286,271 
Canadian National nee 
Ways, gross earnings.. Sitahon croton eames tiene 21,469,505 PATI VEN 75) a iS Ear ie 18,398 , 647 19,806,448 
Operating expenses.. BST Ie AY BNL d A A | Da AeA 16,455 , 300 14, 286, 131 15,044,405 15,678,201 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
gross earnings........... SSN ERA PW Le REN Pe 19,294,184 19,569,188 15,690,172 18,100,945 19,352,340 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses....... Clad eel abet Sage Be A 13,046, 149 12,125,161 12,071,064 12,071,064 12,330,163 
Steam railways,f reight in 
tOn-nanles ty win A ea By UTS apitay Sec Peters gue ota eee eee Gee 4,018,593 ,887| 2,582,904,837| 3,572,741,221| 3,625,575,752 
*Figures for end of previous months. +Bradstreet. tMacLean Building Review. §For group figures see articles elsewhere. 


in this issue. 


**Figures for four weeks ending December 26, 1925 and corresponding previous periods. 


Rural Co-operative Credit in China 


An account of an interesting experiment in 
the formation of rural co-operative credit so- 
cieties in China was given by Mr. Lawrence 
Impey in the China Weekly Review of Sep- 
tember, 1925. ‘Agriculture in China suffers 
from a total lack of modern methods in 
ploughing, sowing, watering and harvesting, 
and still more from the evil of usury but as 
a result of the formation of these credit so- 
cieties it is stated that agriculturists are able 
to obtain loans at not more than 12 per cent, 
as compared with between 80 and 400 per cent 
formerly charged by money lenders. It is 
reported that loans are repaid promptly and 
interest charges are met when they fall due. 


In view of the success of the experiment a 
scheme has been prepared for its extension, 
particularly in those districts where it has 
made a good start, with a view to the possi- 
bility of the formation of federations. If 
this scheme can be carried out there is no 
limit to the beneficial results which should 
accrue to the rural population, for, besides 
the development of co-operative credit, plans 
can be worked out for co-operative selling of 
agricultural products and the buying of imple- 
ments, fertilizers, etc. Beyond this lies the 
possibility of many projects of public utility, 
such as road building for transport of rural 
products, irrigation scheme for the benefit of 
farm lands, etc. 
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CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


Summary of Recent Proceedings 


HREE new decisions of the Canadian 
Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 
have been received by the department. This 
board was established under an Order in 
Council dated July 11, 1918, while the war 
was still in progress, its purpose being to 
secure uninterrupted service on the railways. 
The board consists of six representatives of 
the railway companies and six representatives 
of labour, one for each of the railway brother- 
hoods. A summary of the recent decisions 
of the board is given in the following para- 
graphs. Summaries of earlier decisions ap- 
peared in the issue for October, 1925, and in 
previous issues. 


No. 263.—Esquimalt and Nanaimo 
Railway Company, and Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. 


Case 


A difference of opinion arose between the 
officers of the company and the brotherhood 
with regard to the payment of crews on a 
mixed passenger and freight assignment on 
the Port Alberni subdivision. The company 
contended that they had followed the pro- 
cedure laid down in the existing agreement, 
which provides that the rules and condi- 
tions governing trainmen in the valley terri- 
tory of the British Columbia district of the 
Canadian Pacific main line should be used as 
a basis for computing the time of this sub- 
division. The employees contended that 
Article 1, clause 1, should govern in this case, 
and that for “mixed” runs the rates should 
be “not less than the minimum passenger 
rates exclusive of overtime, detention or 
switching.” The board found that the com- 
pany’s contention was sustained by the fact 
that the rules and rates proposed by the 
company had been accepted by the employees 
without question for five months. 

The claim of the employees was denied. 


Case No. 264.—Canadian Pacific Railway 
(western lines) and the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. 


The company and the trainmen disagreed 
as to the practice that should prevail in refer- 
ence to six-day assignments, the employees 
contending that Article 18 of the yard sched- 
ule forbids the company to make six-day as- 
signments which include Sunday, but exclude 
some other working day, and that if such an 
arrangement is permitted, payment should be 
made on the basis of the full number of work- 


ing days in the month. They claimed that 
this contention was supported by the board’s 
decision in Case No. 189 (Lasour GAZETTE, 
November, 1922, page 1176). The company 
on the other hand contended that in six-day 
assignments, the excepted day, that is the 
seventh day, was to be reckoned as the 
“Sunday ” for the crew affected; that this 
view had been accepted by the employees 
hitherto, and that it was followed in the 
other branches of the railway service. 

The board denied the contention of the 
employees. 


Case No. 265.—Canadian Pacific Railway 
(western lines), and the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers; the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen; the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors; the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, and the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers, 


In 1913 the company opened a new freight 
terminal at Coquitlam, 17 miles from Van- 
couver, the former freight terminal. From 
1913 to 1917 men either living at Coquitlam 
or electing to live in Vancouver made their 
own arrangements for going to or from Co- 
quitlam. In 1917 an arrangement was made 
whereby enginemen and trainmen were to be 
recompensed for expenditures for jitney fares 
paid in travelling between the two points. 
This arrangement continued until 1921 when 
the company intimated that it would not ap- 
ply to men subsequently entering the service 
who elected to live at Vancouver rather than 
Coquitlam, and that jitney fares would not 
be paid to any employee transferred from 
Coquitlam to the Vancouver terminal. The 
employees contended that they had suffered 
much inconvenience and expense, and made 
certain demands, which the board allowed in 
a modified form, as follows:— 

“J. There shall be one engineers’ and one 
firemen’s extra list which will apply to Van- 
couver and Coquitlam, these men to run first 
in first out when required at either of these 
stations. 

“2. The company will provide means of 
transportation either by train, refund of jit- 
ney fares, or otherwise, for engineers, firemen, 
conductors and trainmen when living at Van- 
couver or Coquitlam to enable them to get 
to and from their working assignments with 
as little delay and inconvenience as is pos- 
sible under the conditions and circumstances, 
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and arrangements for calling should be mad 
accordingly. ; 

“Tt is to be understood that this arrange- 
ment for transportation between Vancouver 
and Coquitlam, without expense to the em- 
ployees, will apply to engineers, firemen, con- 


ductors and trainmen, who, in 1917, held 
seniority rights, and have since continuously 
held such seniority rights, in the exercise of 
which they might at some time be engaged 
in engine or train service at and running out 
of Vancouver or Cequitlam.” 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING DECEMBER, 1925 


oe number of strikes and lockouts during 

December was seven, as compared with 
ten in November. The time loss for the 
month was greater than during December, 
1924, being 14,937 working days, as compared 
with 1,865 working days in the same month 
last year. 








Murdbor os Number of| Time loss 


Date F employees | in working 
disputes involved days 

December, 1925...... 7 1,781 14,937 

November, 1925....... 10 3,844 38 ,532 

December, 1924...... 3 125 1,865 





The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the statis- 
tical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded to- 
gether. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees at_its commencement and lasting more than 
one working day. Disputes of only one day’s duration, or less, 
and disputes involving less than six employees, are not in- 
cluded in the published record unless at least ten days’ time 
loss is caused, but a separate record of such disputes is main- 
tained in the Department, and the figures are given in the 
annual review. 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after 
its commencement. 


Six disputes, involving 1,716 employees, were 
carried over from November. Four of the 
strikes and lockouts commencing prior to De- 
cember, and the one dispute commencing dur- 
ing December, terminated during the month. 
At the end of December, therefore there were 
on record two strikes and lockouts as follows: 
fur workers at Montreal and moulders at 
Owen Sound. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
as described in the previous paragraph, nor 
does it include disputes as to which informa- 
tion has been received indicating that employ- 
ment conditions are no longer affected there- 
by, although the unions or organizations con- 
cerned have not yet called them off. Informa- 
tion is available as to four such disputes, 
namely, cigarmakers at Montreal, commencing 
March 24, 1925; moulders at Guelph, June 2, 
1924; moulders at Galt, August 2, 1922, and 
moulders at Sarnia, March 3, 1925. During 
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December information reached the Depart- 
ment that the strike of moulders at Hamilton, 
commencing January 30, 1925, had lapsed. It 
has also been reported that the strike of street 
railway employees at St. John, N.B., com- 
mencing June 29, 1921, had lapsed, and no 
benefits had been paid to the strikers un- 
employed since June, 1925. 

The dispute which began during December 
was for an increase in wages. Of the strikes 
and lockouts which terminated during Decem- 
ber, one ended in favour of the employees, two 
in favour of employers, and two ended in 
compromises or were partially successful. 

Reference. was made in the November 
Lasour GAZETTE to a strike of coal miners at 
Canmore, Alta. Further particulars were re- 
ceived since as follows: On November 10, 
250 coal miners struck in support of two coal 
miners in demanding a higher rate of pay for 
certain work. After failure to secure a settle- 
ment between the men concerned and the 
pit boss, the miners went on strike. After 
three weeks it was agreed to refer the dispute 
to the general manager of the company and 
the officials of the Canmore Miners’ Union, as 
provided in the agreement between the union 
and the company and work was resumed 
November 26, 

The following notes give particulars in re- 
gard to certain disputes in addition to infor- 
mation given in the tabular statement. 

‘CoaL MINERS, DRUMHELLER AND WAYNE, 
Auprerta.—A strike involving 1,465 coal miners 
in the Drumheller and Wayne fields in the 
Red Deer valley in Alberta, occurred on No- 
vember 30, for an increase in wages. The 
dispute appears to have originated in a de- 
mand by the drivers for an imcrease of 50 
cents per day and spread to the other classes. 

Some of the miners at Drumheller returned 
to work on December 7, some on December 
14, receiving an increase of about five per cent 
granted in the union mines on December 7, 
dating from December 1, by the operators 
who had an agreement with the United Mine 
Workers of America. The drivers’ pay ‘was 
increased from $4.90 per day to $5.25. The 
miners at Wayne returned to work on Decem- 
ber 21, at the rates prior to the strike. 
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‘Coan Miners, CoautHurst, AttTa—A one- 
day strike of 65 coal miners occurred at Coal- 
hurst, Alta., on December 14, for an increase 
in wages. The rates paid were $4.90 for driv- 
ers and $4.40 per day for grippers, and the 
men demanded an increase of ten per cent. 
The mine was closed’ down throwing out of 
employment 450 other miners. Negotiations 
were carried on and work was resumed Decem- 
ber 15, at an increase of seven ‘per cent, bring- 
ing the rates to $5.25 per day for drivers and 
$4.71 per day for grippers. 

Tattors (Custom, WoMEN’s CLOTHING), 
Toronto, Ont.—-On November 16, a strike of 
nine tailors (male) occurred at Toronto for 
a higher rate for a particular piece of work 
for two men. During December the Fair 
Wages Officer of the Department of Labour 
was requested’ to mediate, but was informed 
by the employer that the strikers had been 
replaced by other workers. 

Hat anp Cap Makers, Toronto, OnT.—Dur- 
ing June, a dispute occurred involving some 
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200 ‘hat and cap makers in the employ oi 
twelve firms, for union recognition. Towards. 
the end of September all but ten strikers had 
been replaced, and by the end of December 
information available indicated that employ- 
ment conditions were no longer affected. 


PRINTING ‘'COMPOSITORS AND STEREOTYPER, 
Epmonton, Atta—The dispute of printing 
compositors and stereotyper at Edmonton on 
June 19, against a reduction in wages in viola- 
tion of existing agreements, resulting in the 
suspension of publication, terminated Decem- 


ber 2, when publication of the paper was re- 


sumed under new management. The rates of 
wages remained ‘the same as prior to the 
strike. 


BoWERMAKERS AND PIPEFITTERS, VICTORIA. 
B:C.—This strike was carried over from the 
previous month’s record and terminated De- 
cember 4, a partial increase being granted, 
bringing the rates paid to $6.40 and $5.60 per 
day from $6.20 and $4.80 per day. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING DECEMBER, 1925 


Number | Time 

of loss in 

Industry, occupation and locality |employees| working 
involved days 


Remarks 


(a) Strikes and lockouts commencing prior to December, 1925. | 


Minine, Non-FERRovus SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 
Coal miners, Drumheller and 


1,465 
Wayne, Alta. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Clothing, including knitted goods: 


Hatiand:cap thakersy Lorontoyiiss de AM) ithe « 


Ont. 


Tailors (Custom, Women’s 9° 
clothing), Toronto, Ont. 


Fur and leather products, other 
than boots and shoes: 
Fur workers, Montreal, Que... 120 


Printing and Publishing: 
Printing compositors and 13 
stereotyper, Edmonton, 
Alta. 
Iron, steel and products: 


Moulders, Owen Sound, Ont... 9 234 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and structures; 
Boilermakers and pipefitters, 20 
Victoria, B.C. 


3,120 


11,465 |Commenced November 30, for increased wages.. 


Settled by negotiations and work resumed 
a kg 7, 14 and 21; miners partially success- 
ul. 


..{Commenced June 16, for recognition of the union. 


Information available indicates employment con- 
ditions no longer affected. 

Commenced November 16, for increased wages for 
piece work. Information available indicates. 
strikers were replaced by December 7. 


Commenced April 1, failure to renew agreements: 
and proposed substitution of individual agree- 
ments. Unterminated. 


Commenced June 19, against a reduction in wages. 
Settled by resumption of publication of paper, 
December 2 at previous rates of wages. 


Commenced January 19, 1925, against a reduction 
in wages. Unterminated. 


Commenced November 26, for increased wages. 
Settled by negotiations and work resumed 
December 4. 


(b) Strikes and lockouts commencing during December, 1925. 


Mininc, Non-FerRovus SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 
Coal miners, Coalhurst, Alta... 65 


65 |Commenced December 14, for increased wages. 


Settled by negotiations and work resumed 
December 15; in favour of employees. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN BRITISH COLUMBIA AT RECENT 
SESSION 


HE second session of the sixteenth Legis- 

lative Assembly of British iColumbia 
opened on November 2 and continued until 
December 19. (Several measures of interest 
to labour were enacted, among these being 
an act to validate the Dominion Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act in regard to dis- 
putes that would otherwise lie within the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the Province; an 
act providing for the fixing of minimum 
wages for males, and acts amending the Work- 
men’s Compensation and Coal Mines Regula- 
tion Acts. 

Industrial Conditions in Province-—The 
Opening speech from the (Throng gave a 
favourable review of industrial conditions in 
the Province during the past year. “Returns 
received in respect to the mineral production 
of the province indicate that the output for 
the present year will constitute a high record. 
The value of agricultural production conti- 
nues to increase. The value of fisheries pro- 
duction is being maintained and it is ex- 
pected that the 1924 yield will be equalled 
in 1925. The lumbering business of the pro- 
vince 1s now .on a more satisfactory basis 
than heretofore. The industrial payroll con- 
tinues to show a substantial advance over 
former years. 

The Honourable J. D. McLean, minister 
of Finance, in the course of his budget. speech, 
declared that in mining, fisheries, agriculture, 
lumbering, and manufacturing British Colum- 
bia ranks third among the provinces in gross 
production, but per head of population, it 
holds the premier position. Based on a popu- 
lation of 525,582, British Columbia had a 
total production of $391,810,734, or an annual 
per capita return of $746.80; Ontario, its 
closest competitor, with a total production of 
$1,838,868,599, showed a per capita return 
of $626.74. Asa manufacture province British 
Columbia held third place, containing 3,345 
industrial plants, employing 75,000 workers 
with an annual payroll of $106,800,000 and re- 
presenting a capital investment of $437,863,- 
970. The average wage paid in production 
industries and in manufacturing was also 
heavier than anywhere else in Canada, he con- 
tinued, the figure being $1,184 for every 
worker. British Columbia was second in pro- 
duction of commercial apples, and apples from 
this province secured the highest price of any 
in Canada. Agricultural production had 
doubled in ten years; fisheries production was 
the highest in Canada; and mining production 
the highest per capita in the Dominion. 
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“British Columbia takes first place in 
Dominion production of copper, lead and 
zinc,’ the minister said, and second in gold 
and silver and third in coal. British Columbia 
had the whole zine output and  fifteen- 
sixteenths of the total lead production. Forest 
outputs were more than half the total for 
Canada.” 

Industrial Disputes Investigation Act—The 
“Industrial Disputes Investigation Act (Brit- 
ish Columbia)”, as already stated, makes the 
Federal Act of 1907 applicable to industrial 
disputes otherwise within the exclusive legis- 
lative authority of the province. It will be 
recalled that the Dominion Act was amended 
at the last session of Parliament as the re- 
sult of a judgment of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council (Lasour Gazerrr, June 
1925). This judgment declared the statute 
to be ultra vires of Parliament in regard to 
certain sections which dealt with matters 
coming properly within provincial jurisdiction 
(Lasour Gazette, February, 1925). The 
amendment of the last session declared that 
such matters might be dealt with under the 
federal statute provided legislation to this 
effect was passed by the province concerned. 

Male: Minimum Wage Act—The Male 
Minimum Wage Act provides for the estab- 
lishment of minimum wages for men em- 
ployed in nearly all types of industry, the 
minimum rates to be fixed by the Board of 
Adjustment under the Hours of Work Act, 
1923, which provided for an eight-hour day. 
The original bill as introduced by Major R. 
J. Burde provided for a minimum: wage for 
all workers, but later, he accepted representa- 
tions that the bill as it stood would be diffi- 
cult to apply in practice, and substituted a 
new bill designed to apply only to workers 
in the lumber industry. The Minister of 
Mines desired to have the new bill enlarged 
to include the coal mining industry, but op- 
posed any further extensions, which he con- 
sidered would make the act too sweeping and 
tend to destroy its effectiveness. The legisla- 
ture however decided in the end to accept 
other amendments restoring the general char- 
acter of the act and making it applicable to 
every class of occupation with the exception 
of those mentioned in the last section of the 
act. The text of the act is as follows:— 


MALE MINIMUM WAGE ACT 
1. This Act may be aited as the ‘‘ Male Minimum 


Wage Act.”’ 
2. In this Act, unless the context otherwise requires :— 
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‘Board ’? means the Board of Adjustment constituted 
under the ‘“‘ Hours of Work Act, 1923”; 

“‘ Employee” means every adult male person to whom 
this Act applies who is in receipt of or entitled 
to any compensation for labour or services per- 
formed for another; ‘ 

‘‘ Employer ”’ includes every person, firm, or corpora- 
tion, agent, manager, representative, contractor, 
sub-contractor, or principal, or other persons hav- 
ing control or direction of, or responsible, direct- 
ly or indirectly, for the wages of, any employee 
to whom this Act applies; 

“Minimum wage’’ means the amount of wages fixed 
by the Board under this Act; 

‘* Wage” or ‘‘ wages’’ includes any compensation for 
labour or services, measured by time, piece, or 
otherwise. 


3. It shall be the duty of the Board to ascertain the 
wages paid to employees in the various occupations to 
which this Act applies, and to fix a minimum wage for 
such employees in the manner provided in this Act. 


4. The Board may conduct such inquiries as it deems 
necessary for the purposes of this Act, and for the 
purpose of obtaining information it shall have all the 
powers and authorities conferred by the ‘‘ Public In- 
quiries Act ’’ upon commissioners appointed under that 
Act, and the provisions of that Act shall extend and 
apply, mutatis mutandis, to every inquiry held by the 
Board under this Act. All witnesses subpoenaed by the 
Board shall be paid the same witness fees and mileage 
as are allowed by law to witnesses before the Supreme 
Court. 


5. (1) After inquiry the Board may by order establish 
a minimum wage for employees, and may establish a 
different minimum wage for different conditions and 
times of employment. 

(2) In the case of any employees classified by the 
Board as handicapped, or as part-time employees, or 
as apprentices, the Board may by permit in writing 
authorize the payment of a wage less than the mini- 
mum wage fixed under subsection (1); and may in 
any case limit and define the number of handicapped 
employees, or part-time employees, or apprentices to 
whom the lesser wage fixed under this subsection may 
be payable by any employer. 

6. Every order of the Board establishing a minimum 
wage shall be published in the Gazette and shall 
take effect at the expiration of thirty days after the 
date of publication. 

7. The Board shall supply copies of every order 
establishing a minimum wage to any employer request- 
ing the same, and every employer of employees affected 
by any such order shall post and keep posted in a 
conspicuous place in his establishment or plant a copy 
of the order, so that all employees affected thereby 
may have ready access to and see the same. 

8. (1) Every employer shall keep in his principal place 
cf business in the Province a true and correct record 
of the wages paid to and the hours worked by each 
of his employees, together with a register of the 
names, ages, and residential addresses of ‘all his 
employees. 

(2) Every employer shall, on demand of the Board 
or any person authorized in writing by the Board, 
produce for inspection all records kept by him relating 
to the wages, hours of labour, or conditions of employ- 
ment affecting any of his employees. 

9. The Board may, either by any member of the 
Board or by any person authorized in writing by the 
Board, inspect and examine all books, pay-rolls, and 
other records of any employer which in any way relate 
to the wages, hours of labour, or conditions of employ- 
ment affecting any employees; and may take extracts 
from or make copies of any entry in such books, pay- 
rolls, and records; and may require from any em- 
ployer full and correct statements respecting the wages 


paid to his employees and the hours of labour and 
conditions of their employment duly verified on oath. 

10. (1) Every employer who contravenes any order of 
the Board made under this Act by the payment of 
wages of less amount than the minimum wage fixed 
by the Board shall be liable, on summary conviction, 
to a penalty of not less than fifty dollars nor more 
than five hundred dollars for each employee affected ; 
and in default of immediate payment of such penalty 
shall be liable to imprisonment for a period of not less 
than two months nor more than six months. 

(2) Every employer who neglects or fails to perform 
any duty imposed on him by this Act, or who refuses 
or neglects to permit of any inspection or examina- 
tion authorized by this Act, or who refuses or neglects 
to furnish any information required under this Act 
shall be liable, on summary conviction, to a penalty 
of not less than ten dollars nor more than five hundred 
dollars. 

11. If any employee is paid less than the minimum 
wage to which he is entitled under this Act, the 
employee shall be entitled to recover from his em- 
ployer, in a civil action, the balance between the 
amount paid and the amount of the minimum wage, 
with costs of action. 

12. For the purpose of carrying into effect the pro- 
visions of this Act according to their true intent or 
of supplying any deficiency therein, the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council may make such regulations not 
inconsistent with the spirit of this Act as may be 
considered necessary, advisable, or convenient. 

13. This Act shall apply to all occupations other than 
those of farm-labourers, fruit-pickers, fruit-packers, 
fruit and vegetable canners, and domestic servants. 


Workmen’s Compensation—The  Work- 
men’s Compensation Act was amended to 
provide (1) That compensation shall be paid 
to injured workmen for the full period of 
their disability, provided that it lasts for 
fourteen days. This removes the previous 
three-day waiting period for which no com- 
pensation was payable; but where the injured 
man is laid off for less than fourteen days he 
will continue to suffer the three-day loss; 
(2) That the compensation payable to or- 
phans shall be raised from $12.50 to $15 per 
month, the maximum total payment also be- 
ing raised from $50 to $60; (3) That foster 
mothers shall be entitled to aid on the same 
basis as real mothers in respect of orphaned 
children until these children are sixteen years 
of age and provided that she actually cares 
for them. 

Coal Mines Regulation—An amendment to 
the Coal Mines Regulation Act provided 
safeguards in connection with the miners’ se- 
lection of check-weighers. All mines on piece- 
work are to have the privilege of nominating 
a candidate; elections are to be by secret 
ballot at the pit-head, or at a place to be 
agreed on by the majority of the employees; 
persons interfering with the nomination of 
candidates or obstructing the election of a 
check-weigher are made subject to a fine of 
$500 or imprisonment for one month, or both. 


Chauffeurs’ Licenses——Under amendments to 
the Motor Vehicles Act persons designated as 
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chauffeurs under the Act will be only those 
specifically hired to drive cars professionally. 
Women chauffeurs will be freed from the 
necessity of carrying their license plates in 
their hats and may wear them on any part 
of their clothing. Applicants for chauffeurs’ 
licenses who are under twenty-one can ob- 
tain their licenses only on direct application 
to the Superintendent of Provincial police, in 
order to restrict the number of minors driving 
professionally. Chauffeurs will also be required 
to obtain drivers’ licenses so that they may 
be amenable to the same discipline as ordin- 
ary drivers in case of infractions of the Act. 
No applicant for a drivers or chauffeur’s 
license is to be granted such license if it is 
obvious that he cannot read and understand 
the signs and notices which tell him how to 
observe the traffic laws. Another amendment 
corrected an abuse of the clause which exempts 
war veterans suffering from amputations from 
paying for their motor licenses. The amend- 
ment limits this exemption to one car. 
Licensing of Barbers—The Barbers’ Act of 
1924 was amended by the addition of a sec- 
tion providing that the provisions of the act 
are not to apply to unorganized territory, or 
to organized territory wherein the popula- 
tion does not exceed 750 persons. 


Contributory Negligence —The Contributory 


Negligence Act was passed to provide that. 


“where by the fault of two or more persons, 
damage or loss is caused to one or more of 
them, the liability to make good the damage 
or loss shall be in proportion to the degrees 
in which each person was at fault.’ Liability 


will be apportioned equally if it should prove 
impossible to establish the degree of fault. 
Similar acts were passed last year in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, and in Ontario 
in 1924; the purpose of these acts being to 
establish uniformity in this class of legislation 
throughout the Provinces of Canada. 


Old Age Pensions 


The following resolution was passed unanim- 
ously by the Legislature, reaffirming the reso- 
lution passed at its previous session (Lasour 
GazertTs, January, 1925) :— 

Whereas at its 1924 session this legislature 
unanimously went on record as approving the 
principle of old-age pensions, and as being 
in favour of the Dominion Government en- 
acting legislation which will bring the same 
into effect at an early date: 

And whereas the Dominion Government has 
expressed its willingness to co-operate with the 
Provinces in establishing an old-age pension 
scheme: 

Therefore be it Resolved, That this House 
reaffirms its decision of last year ; that the 
necessary steps be taken to formulate some 
plan, in conjunction with the Dominion Goy- 
ernment, to provide old-age pensions; and 
that the other Provinces of the Dominion be 
requested to take similar action, 

And be it further Resolved, That an humble 
Address be presented to His Honour the 
Lieutenant-Governor, praying that he will 
cause to be conveyed to the Secretary of State 
for Canada and the Provincial Secretaries of 
the various Provinces this Preamble and Reso- 
lution, 





Production in British Columbia in 1924 and in earlier years 


The Minister of Agriculture of British 
Columbia, in reply to questions in the 
Provincial ‘Legislature on November 16, 


furnished the following information as to the 
quantity and value of various commodities 
in the province in 1916 and 1924. The 
Minister of Mines, on November 17, stated 
the quantity and value of the minerals 
produced respectively in 1914 and 1924. 











PRODUCTION IN BRITISH COLUMBIA IN 
1914, 1916 AND 1924 
1914 1924 

Quantity | Quantity 
Silver..;% svetac desert & OZ 8,602,180 8,341,768 
OPDOF sag c's w sc alee tetas Sete ole Ibs. | 45,009,699 64, 845,393 
FARGO SAS ee & 7,866,467 | 79,130,970 
Coal Rats th asunder mont tons | 1,810,967 1,939,526 
COLA Re ds cacesscet Geen OZ. 247,170 268, 753 
Bead AOI Ibs. | 50,625,048 | 170,384,481 





oS 








1916 1924 
Quantity | Value | Quantity | Value 





$ $ 


Small fruits, Ibs.| 3,793,680] 370,173] 11,866,000} 1,115,822 
Poultry, Ibs.....} 3,356,400 738,408) 8,174,033} 1,880,027 
Pork ibsiechecs 02,000} 108,000} 1,289,051] 105,702 
Creamery but- 

ter, Ibs........] 1,248,292] | 497,316] 3,670,670] 1,374,095 
Fresh milk, gals.} 9,113,500} 2,551,780] 13,900,000 5,421,000 
Evaporated 

MH | CASES Els lemme x dame sete, 213,392) 959,251 
Ice-cream, gals..]..........|.scccccees 424,487) 661,212 
Other producta,: |. OIuARO ae vba Weowe. -@. 881,600 
Fodders, tons... 372,798] 5,741,979 582, 935/10, 671, 692 
Marketed beef, 

| hoyseeer eee See 11,700,000} 1,263,600] 24,870,112] 1,119,155 
Eggs, dozen..... 4,531,140] 1,585,899] 7,351,672] 2,352,535 
Cheese, lbs...... 18,000 3,960 317,839 79,789 
Dairy butter,lbs.) 568,000} 198,800} 1,570,400} 393,602 
Potatoes, tons... 72,709] 1,844, 612 99,084] 3,368,856 
Swine, head..... 39,055 497,951 47,619 952,380 
Roots, tons...... 48,333] 695,505 64,126] 1,167,093 
Mutton, lbs..... 204, 000 34,272 794,622 85, 819 
Tree-fruits, lbs. .]70,156,204] 1,806,489|126,770,000] 4,303,416 
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RATES OF ASSESSMENT FOR WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN’ 
NEW BRUNSWICK FOR 1926 


A Pe Workmen’s Compensation Board of 

New Brunswick, in accordance with the 
provisions of the provincial act, have given 
notice to the employers in the various classes 
of industry in the Province of the rates of 
assessment to be charged against them in 1926, 
these rates being based upon estimates of the 
amounts required to provide funds in each 
class to meet all claims for compensation pay- 
able in the coming year. Some changes are 
made from the rates for 1925 (Lasour GAZETTE, 
January, 1925, page 27), indicating to some 
extent the accident record of the several 
classes in which they occur. 

Class 1 (Mining, quarrying, etc.) —Increases 
are made in this class, the rates for coal 
mining being advanced from $4 to $5, and for 
mining other than coal from $2 to $8. In 
manufacture of brick, cement, etc., the in- 
crease is from $2.50 to $3.50, and in the stone 
quarrying group, from $2.25 to $3. 

Class 2 (Lumbering, sawmills, etc.) —The 
rates in this class remain unchanged, with the 
exception of the furniture manufacturing 
group, which is raised from 50 cents to $1. 
Members of the New Brunswick Lumberman’s 
Association had asked the Provincial govern- 
ment to reduce the rates charged against their 
industry, claiming that these were excessive. 
No change, however, is made in the rates for 
1926, which remain as in 1925, namely $4.50 
for sawmills, etc.; $2.25 for planing mills, 
lumber yards, etc.; $4.25 for logging; and 
$1.70 for pulp and paper mills. 

Class 3 (Manufacturing steel, etc.)—The 
only change in this class is in vehicle manu- 
facturing and blacksmithing group, the new 


rate being $1.25 instead of $1. The erection 
of steel buildings remains at $7; manufacture 
of stoves, implements, etc., at $1.50; foundries, 
car, engine and boiler making and repairs, at 
$1.50; garage repairs at $1.50; installation of 
machinery at $1.50; manufacture of bolts, 
nails, screws, etc., at $2; steel shipbuilding 
and repairing, at $2.50; battery service, etc., 
at $2. 


Class 4 (Manufacturing—miscellaneous) — 
Most of the groups in this class remain un- 
changed, but the rate for dairy product manu- 
facturing is raised from $1.25 to $1.50, and for 
window cleaning (as a business) from $3 to 
$4, while that for cotton and flax mills is re- 
duced from 70 cents to 50 cents. 


Class 6 (Building construction) —The only 
increase in this class is in the general construc- 
tion group, the rate being raised from $2.20 
to $3. 


Class 6 (Construction of bridges, electric 
railways, etc.) —In this class the rate for wood 
bridge construction is raised from $4.25 to $5, 
and that for steel bridge construction from $7 
to $8 while for sewer and waterwork con- 
struction the rate is reduced from $1.75 to 
$1.50. 


Class 7 (Storage, dredging, etc.) —The rate 
charged against railway operation and main- 
tenance is reduced from $2 to $1.50; but that 
for the operation of drydocks, including re- 
pairs to vessels, is raised from $2.50 to $3.50. 
The rates for stevedoring are also increased, 
that for the Bay of Fundy ports being $5 
instead of $4.50, and for other ports $3.50 
instead of $3. | 





Dividend of British-Canadian Co-operative Society 


The Canadian Co-operator calls attention 
to the last quarterly report of the British 
Canadian Co-operative Society, Limited, of 
Cape Breton, Nova Scotia. “The sales for 
the three months ending November reached 
the great total of $332,938.10. As this is 
$11.733 over the corresponding period of the 
previous year, and, therefore, before the long 
period of the strike, it must be a record. The 
most outstanding feature in the statement is 
the great increase in members. During the 
quarter 378 were struck off or withdrew, there 
was a net increase of 346, the total at the 
close of the quarter being 3,217. The in- 


creased trade does not appear to be in pro- 
portion to the increase in membership, but 
we understand that industrial conditions are 
still depressed, and many are working short 
time. The directors recommend an interim 
dividend of 7 per.cent on members’ purchases, 
and half that rate on those of non-members. 





The Calgary Trades and Labour Council 
recently asked that the Alberta Federation of 
Labour should hold a special convention in 
view of the coming session of the Provincial 
Legislature. The council desires amendments 
to the Mechanics’ Lien Act. 
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JOINT CONTROL IN TORONTO FURNITURE FACTORY 


Profit Sharing Scheme of Gold Medal Manufacturing Company 


“ee Gold Medal Manufacturing Company, 

furniture manufacturers of Toronto, have 
instituted a system of joint management and 
profit sharing for the benefit of their employees 
which contains many novel and interesting 
features. Mr. Bruce McMurtry, manager of 
the company, has supplied the Lasour GAZETTE 
with the following particulars of the scheme. 

Following the election by the employees in 
the factory and office of a Workers’ Com- 
mittee, on which the management has one 
representative, the Company purposes to give 
to the committee for division 50 per cent of 
net profits, after setting aside a 6 per cent 
dividend. In addition, the Company intends 
to set aside 10 per cent of net profits which 
is to be distributed to charity as the com- 
mittee may direct. 

Group insurance is included in the plan, 
each employee being insured for a sum 
ranging from $1,000 to $2,000, at a cost of 
50 cents a month. An employee begins to 
participate in this benefit on the completion 
of three months’ service. With the exception 
of the small contribution of the employee, 
the Company pays the group insurance 
premium. 

The Workers’ Committee, elected by their 
fellow employees, is composed of the follow- 
jing: Chairman, Bruce McMurtry, Manager of 
the Company; Members: Ivan McDonald, 
William Campbell, George Bunker, Harry 
Hinchcliffe, Frank Bradley, Robert Byron, 
QO. J. Eaton, George Hughes. 

The Committee meets every Monday to 
discuss various matters connected with the 
working of the whole organization, for better 
merchandise and more efficiency. This Com- 
mittee has been authorized by the Company 
to vote in or out of their jobs any employees 
whose cases are brought up for consideration. 
As most of the plant is run on a piece work 
basis, the individuals affected are paid at 
the rate of $1 per hour whilst attending the 
Committee meetings. This Committee also 
discusses and recommends the wages which 
should be paid to the various workmen, and 
also the prices which should be paid for the 
different piece work operations. The mem- 
bers of the Committee are expected to visit 
those who are ill. At all times the committee 
has access to the company’s auditor. This 
was given to assure all employees of a fair 
deal. 

Employees of the Company who are mem- 
bers of labour unions and similar organiza- 


tions are requested to take the scheme before 
their respective bodies for approval. 

The Company is preparing a club room in 
the factory, where it is proposed to hold 
various entertainments, provide educational 
talks, and develop talent amongst the mem- 
bers of the organization. 

Mr. McMurtry, in giving an outline of the 
new industrial organization, explains that “the 
basis of the whole thing is simply fair play 
to the men who produce and who are respon- 
sible to a greater extent than we may realize, 
for the success of every industry. If we do 
not treat labour fairly we cannot expect their 
best efforts and loyalty. 

“The great fact with which we are con- 
fronted in the industries of to-day is that 
labour and capital are organized not in one, 
but in opposing camps, with the object not 
so much of promoting the common well-being 
of all connected with industry, as they are 
with the purpose of promoting their own 
particular good. The members of each camp 
consequently regard each other with distrust 
and suspicion. The capitalist is inclined to 
give the minimum that is necessary to secure 
the labour which he requires, and the worker 
in turn considers that all that should be 
required from him is the minimum of labour 
which will save him from dismissal. The 
existence of this mutual hostility and suspicion 
generates an atmosphere most unfavourable 
to the growth of that spirit of content and of 
mutual sympathy, and of active and cheerful 
helpfulness, on the existence of which the 
prosperity of industry and the happiness of 
all connected with it depends.” 





The tendency in the wage rates of street 
and electric railway employees during the 
past two years is reflected in a report of the 
Amalgamated Association of Street and Elec- 
tric Railway Employees, which notes the fol- 
lowing increases, decreases, and renewals of 
contracts at the same wage rate. From Au- 
gust 1, 1923, to January 31, 1924, there were 
105 increases, 3 reductions, and 64 renewals 
at the same wage rate. From February 1, 
1924, to July 31, 1924, increases, reductions 
and renewals were, respectively, 50, 6 and’ 
110. From August 1, 1924, to January 31, 
1925, there were 26 increases, 6 reductions, 
and 99 renewals; while from February 1, 
1925, to July 31, 1925, there were only 16 
increases, with 4 reductions and 115 renewals 
at the same wage rate. 
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PROGRESS OF JOINT INDUSTRIAL COUNCILS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Pe DENCE was given before the British 
Committee on Industry and Trade in 
October, by the Association of Joint Indus- 
trial Councils and Interim Reconstruction 
Committees. In the view of the Association, 
much may be expected of this form of or- 
ganization, especially if carried out on the 
lines laid down by the Whitley Committee, 
having as its object the regular consideration 
of means affecting the progress and well- 
being of the trade concerned. 

In the industries in which Joint Industrial 
Councils are established, disputes have been 
very rare, the atmosphere created by the con- 
stant meeting together of employers and 
workers tending to difficulties being reasoned 
out round the conference table. Such Councils 
exist to prevent rather than to settle disputes, 
and the witnesses contended that industrial 
troubles have mainly occurred in industries 
not associated with Whitley Councils. 

Though a number of Industrial Councils 
have from various causes been disbanded or 
are not at present functioning, there are at 
the present time 50 Councils and seven Interim 
Committees, apart from the Government Joini 
Industrial Councils, actively functioning in 
various trades, and much lasting benefit has 
been derived in the majority of such indus- 
tries by the setting up of this machinery. 

The witnesses thought that the causes for 
failure could be roughly summarized as fol- 
lows :— 

(1) One reason was that the time of some 
Councils was occupied wholly, or almost so, 
with wages questions, other important matters 
affecting the well-being of those engaged in 
the trade being diregarded, as a consequence 
of which such a Council never had an oppor- 
tunity of properly justifying itself; 

(2) Another reason was insufficient financial 
support being given to a Council by the in- 
dustry concerned, the result being that its 
field of operations and usefulness, particularly 
in. research work, is very strictly limited; 

(3) The witnesses thought the main weak- 
ness was inability to enforce decisions arrived 
at, members of Councils considering it a waste 
of time to attend meetings, often at great in- 
convenience, to discuss problems for the good 
of the industry, when they realized such de- 
cisions may not and often will not be carried 
out by unorganized firms. 

As a result of this weakness in the Whitley 
scheme, the Association had promoted the In- 
dustrial Councils Bill, which passed its second 
reading in May 1924 by a majority of 220, 
but owing to the dissolution of Parliament 
shortly afterwards, was never placed upon the 


Statute Book. This Bill is being pressed with 
vigour, and is now receiving much greater 
support, the Trades Union Congress at its 
recent meeting deciding in favour of the prin- 
ciple. By the passing of the bill, more Coun- 
cils would be established, especially in the 
larger industries, there being prevision for a 
neutral person (the Minister of Labour) to 
suggest the formation of a Council in every 
industry where practicable. The main prin- 
ciple of the bill is the statutory enforcement, 
if and when desired, of agreements which have 
been voluntarily entered into by, or ratified 
by, Joint Councils representing as they do the 
vast majority in an industry. It is the same 
principle which underlies the Trade Boards 
Acts, the Agricultural Wages Act and the 
Railways Act; but in this case the Joint In- 
dustrial Council is a voluntary organization, 
and its decisions can only be arrived at with 
the approval of both the employers’ and 
operatives’ sections of the Council. It would 
also be quite optional on the part of a Council 
whether application be made for its decisions 
to be made legally enforceable; and an appli- 
cation for such an Order would need approval 
by a majority of both sections. 

The witnesses also put forward the proposal 
that all Councils should include in their con- 
stitution regular machinery for resolving 
“deadlocks” in matters of wages, hours and 
cognate questions; also that Councils should 
carefully consider the utilization, in connection 
with preventing and settling industrial dis- 
putes, of carefully prepared statistics as to the 
economic position of the industry concerned, 
the wages paid and earned, costings, etc. 





The American Federation of Labour as now 
constituted consists of four departments, 107 
national and international unions, 49 state 
federations, 786 local department councils, 850 
city central bodies, 436 local trades and 
federal unions, and 31,261 local unions. Its 
membership is reported as 2,878,297, which is 
net increase for year 1925 of 12,498. 





The United States Railroad Labour Board 
has set aside one of its own decisions which 
awarded time and one-half for Sunday work 
for certain employees of American Railway 
Express Company. Railway express drivers, 
chauffeurs, conductors, and helpers protested 
against non-application of this decision by 
company. The Board upheld expréss com- 
pany in this action. 
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NOTES ON LABOUR 


Legislation Suggested by Labour in British 
Columbia 


Before the opening of the recent session of 
the legislature of British Columbia, the pro- 
vincial executive of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada laid before the Govern- 
ment the following proposals for legislation 

on matters affecting labour’— 

Workmen’s Compensation Act.—1. That the 
Act be amenied by deietion of words “By 
accident ” in second line of section 6. (Part 
1 Div. 2. Compensation ) (Section 6 reads: 
“where in any industry within the scope of 
this Part, personal injury by accident arising 
out of and in the course of employment is 
caused to a workman, compensation as pro- 
vided by this Part shall ne paid by the Board 
out of the Accident Fuad”.) 

2. Where compensation is based on rate of 
wages being paid, workmen shall have 
the right of appeal from. th. decisions of the 
Board’s medical adviser to an independent 
medical board! consisting of three doctors 
nominated by B. C. Medicai Society. The 
decision of such appeal Board shall be final 
and binding. 

4, Increase of compensation from 62 per 
cent to 66% per cent same as Ontario and 
Manitoba. 

5. Where injured workman has been trans- 
ported from place of accident to a doctor or 
hospital outside the vicinity of his employ- 
ment the cost of transportation shall be pro- 
vided back to original point in addition to 
any compensation already given. 

6. No commutation of compensation due 
under the Act shall be made without the 
consent of the injured workman. Compen- 
sation shall be payable for the full period 
during which earning capacity is impaired. 

7. The Board shall defray all hospital 
charges of every description. It shall be 
illegal for a hospital to render any bill what- 
ever to a workman for services rendered him 
while a patient under the Board. 

8. The initial waiting period of three days 
shall be duly compensated for in all cases 
where incapacity exceeds that period. 

9. That the Act be amended to bring casual 
workers within its scope. 

10. That death claims be paid in full to the 
parents in cases where single men are killed. 

Mother’s Pension Act—1. The word “in- 
digent” to be eliminated from the regula- 
tions of the Board and the benefits of the 
Act extended to all cases where there are 
not adequate means of support. (The act 


UNION ACTIVITIES 


reads: “‘Mother’ includes an indigent per- 
son, etc.”) 

2. Widows, with or without children, to be 
brought within the Act. 

3. That the Act be amended allowing per- 
sonal property up to $1,000 or real property 
assessed at not more than $2,000. 

_ Hight Hour Bill—We favour the exten- 
sion and enforcement of the eight-hour prin- 
ciple to all industries within the province. 
(A list of the industries exempted by the 
Board of Adjustment from the operation of 
the Hours of Work Act was given in the 
Lasour Gazerre for April, 1925, page 346.) 


Compensation of Police Court Witnesses — 
Attention is directed to the hardship involved 
on witnesses summoned to give evidence in 
Police Courts. In many cases the loss of pay 
sustained by witnesses exceeds the penalty 
imposed on convicted persons. We submit 
that payment of witnesses should be provided 
for. 

Old Age Pensions—We urge the Provincial 
Government to continue their efforts to co- 
operate with other provinces and the Federal 
Government: in instituting adequate Old 
Age Pensions. In the meantime grants should 
be made to aged persons without means of 
support. 

Minimum Wage Act—This Act should be 
amended to include boys by substituting 
“ Minors” instead of “Girls under Eighteen.” 


Amend Factory Act—Strike out those sec- 
tions wherein it permits children of any age 
to be “employed in the business of curing 
fish or packing fruit and the work incidental 
thereto, during times of the salmon runs or 
runs of other classes of fish and during the 
respective fruit seasons.” 

Also strike out the clause which removes 
the limit upon hours children may be em- 
ployed which reads as follows: “Provided 
further that the limitations upon the hours 
of labour, the hours of comimencement and 
cessation of work, as set forth in the Act, 
shall not be binding upon the employers of 
any child, young girl or woman in the busi- 
ness if canning, or curing fish, or fruit pack- 
ing within the time or times aforesaid.” 

Automobile Owners’ Imsurance—That all 
automobile owners be compelled to carry in- 
surance against physical or property injury 
to others. 

Unemployment.—We urgently impress upon 
the Provincial Government the necessity of 
passing legislation covering unemployment in- 
surance. 
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Protection of Employees on Buildings.— 
We again request your consideration of our 
request at your last session for a Bill giving 
protection to employees on buildings and 
excavations. 

Municipal Act and City Charters—1. That 
legislation be enacted giving to every per- 
son, male or female, in all cities and muni- 
cipalities, who is a British subject of 21 years 
of age and to all from whom a poll tax is 
collected the right to vote in all Civic and 
Municipal Elections. 

2. That legislation be passed prohibiting 
any person to vote in any more than one 
polling division in any city or municipal elec- 
tion. 

3. Legislation abolishing Property Qualifi- 
eations for all elective officers in cities and 
municipalities. 

Licensing of Automobile Mechanics—That 
an Act be placed on the Provincial Statutes 
covering the examinations and licensing of 
all Automobile Garage employees. 


Commercial Telegraphers Union of America 


The thirteenth regular and tenth biennial 
convention of the Commercial Telegraphers’ 
Union of America was held at Chicago in 
September, President Roscoe H. Johnson in 
the chair. The secretary-treasurer’s report 
stated that the membership of the Union 
was at its highest mark since 1919, each six- 
monthly period showing a gain over the pre- 
vious period. Since the last convention, held 
a Montreal in 1923, eight new charters were 
issued, including Broker and Leased Wire 
Divisions for Eastern Canada, Ontario, and 
Western Canada (west of Port Arthur), and 
district councils for Winnipeg, and Vancou- 
ver. Hol 

The combined financial statement on June 
30, 1925, showed a total surplus of $15,254, or 
a net gain since 1920 of $18,340 and a total 
revenue of about $40,000 was indicated for 
1925. 

Funeral Benefit—The Funeral Benefit De- 
partment has now been in existence three 
years. A total sum of $4,195.75 in funeral 
benefits had been paid to September 1, 1925, 
on a total of 51 deaths. 

The most important development since the 
last session of the General Assembly was the 
adoption by referendum of a proposal to in- 
crease the funeral benefits from $50 to $75 
and $100 for six months, three years and five 
years membership respectively, to $75 and 
$125 for six months and five years member- 
ship respectively. 

Canadian Activities—Conditions in Canada 
were outlined in the report of Vice-President 


Paul F. Schnur, who stated that “the com- 
mercial field, which comprises the big bulk 
of our Canadian membership, was the spear- 
head of activity. Our efforts to secure im- 
proved wages and working conditions for the 
rank and file of the two Canadian commer- 
cial divisions were successful to a degree. 
Improvements in wages and working condi- 
tions were also brought about for the two 
wireless divisions. The broker field also shows 
a marked improvement in general wage levels. 

“The two-year period developed one strike 
—the Canadian Press strike of September last 
year, which affected approximately 85 mem- 
bers. The strike was unsuccessful and wages 
were reduced in the smaller towns as a result. 

“Membership figures in Canada were con- 
siderably increased since the last convention, 
Canadian National System ‘Division No. 43 
showing the largest growth. 

“Tt may be said,” continued Mr. Schuur, 
“that the organization is in better shape than 
it was two years ago, both from the stand- 
point of growing mass intelligence and mem- 
bership figures. Of course, the reactionary 
element is a serious hindrance and we shall 
have to reckon with that element until it is 
educated to progressive militancy or else 
swept along by the force of growing majority 
intelligence. Organization of Canadian Pa- 
cific Division No. 1 is practically at the same 
point as two years ago, with perhaps a slight 
erowth in numbers. Canadian National 
Division No. 43 has experienced considerable 
growth, due to absorption of Western Union 
lines in British Columbia and inclusion of 
gangmen and foremen in our agreement with 
the company. There has also been some 
successful activity with regard to formerly 
neglected small offices, Central (Ontario) Dis- 
trict deserving especial mention in this con- 
nection, Organizing activity in Marconi Wire- 
less Division No. 59 has resulted in maintain- 
ing approximately the same numerical 
strength as obtained two years ago, with per- 
haps a slight decline manifesting itself this 
spring, due to falling off of lake shipping. 
Canadian Radio Division No. 65 has had con- 
siderable growth and is in a much improved 
condition both from the standpoint of num- 
bers and better wages and working conditions. 
This division is one of the most efficient and 
militant in our Canadian jurisdiction, despite 
the fact that its members are civil servants. 
Alberta and British Columbia have also been 
affected. Divisions 53 and 67, who have 
jurisdiction over this field, have lost con- 
siderable members through this abandonment 
of lines and that, coupled with the secession 
movement in 1922, which pulled Division 53 
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to pieces and from which very little recovery 
has been made, has left the two Government 
divisions with but a skeleton of their former 
numerical organization. 

“Canadian Press Division No. 52, having 
lost its strike of last September, refused to 
sign an agreement on the basis of the con- 
ciliation award, handed down subsequent to 
the strike, and is now without an agreement. 
Machines have displaced a few Morse oper- 
ators and the minimum wage for some small 
towns east of Winnipeg was reduced from 
forty-five to forty dollars per week. ‘The 
division membership remains substantially in- 
tact, and it is expected that an effort will 
soon be made to recover the wage loss at 
small points, and at the same time secure 
substantial improvements. The Western 
Union land lines in the Maritime Provinces 
have not as yet been taken over by the Can- 
adian National Telegraphs, some hitch hav- 
ing occurred in the transfer negotiations. In 
the meanwhile these lines continue to be a 
potential field of membership for us. 

“Negotiations with the two Canadian com- 
mercial telegraph companies took up more 
than a year of our time. Commencing with 
joint committee meetings in March of last 
year, we were working almost continuously 
on negotiations, Board hearings, etc., until 
early this summer.” The vice-president gave 
full particulars of the Canadian press strike 
in 1924, presenting the report of the Board 
of Conciliation under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act (Lasour 'Gazerrz, Decem- 
ber, 1924). “The award,” he stated, “was 
so generally unsatisfactory that it could not 
be accepted, and the men chose to go with- 
out an agreement. In the meanwhile, how- 
ever, the Company had put the reduction into 
effect.’ The award was rejected by both 
committees and further negotiations with the 
companies were finally productive of settle- 
ment of the dispute, Canadian National 
Division securing an increase of $105,000 per 
annum and signing up on ‘May 8, while Cana- 
dian Pacific Division secured an increase of 
approximately $6,000 per annum and signed 
up July 1. 

Trade Union Policy—The president in his 
address dealt with the movement within the 
organization in the direction of revolution- 
ary socialism. “I for one am glad that the 
show-down is here. No man or group of men 
can serve democracy and communism at the 
same time. The men and women of our 
movement can be revolutionists if they want 
to, but they cannot be revolutionists and con- 
structive trade unionists on the same day of 
the week. No officer of this organization can 


be considered faithful to his trust, to the prin- 
ciples. and fundamentals laid down by the 
American Federation of Labour if his office, 
and his time are used to propagate the false 
doctrines of the enemies of all that the Am- 
erican Federation of Labour represents, He 
is either for or against trade unionism. Cer- 
tainly there can be found no honest middle 
path. If an officer of this organization awakes 
to the conviction that the trade union policy 
of the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of 
America is all wrong; that the only road to 
emancipation of the telegraph workers is the 
revolutionary road lighted by the Marxian 
torch, then that officer is in honour, bound 
to sever his connections with the organiza- 
tion.” 

The convention discussed the question of 
changing the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union 
of America from a craft union form of organ- 
ization into a class conscious, socialistic body. 
Unlimited debate was permitted in Committee 
of the whole on the various forms of labour 
organizations, but the general assembly voted 
to retain the policies under which the Com- — 
mercial Telegraphers’ Union of America has 
developed and progressed during its 23 years 
of life. 

The office of vice-president for Canada was 
abolished, a vote of thanks being extended to 
Past International Vice-President Paul F. 
Schnur for his work. The resulting saving in 
salary and expenses of this office was turned 
back into the low-salaried divisions in the 
form of a reduction of per capita from $8 to 
$5. Divisions affected will be Canadian Paci- 
fic Railways System Division No. 1, Cana- 
dian National Telegraphs System Division No. 
43, Western Union System Division No. 2, 
Postal Telegraphs System Division No. 55 and 
one or two other divisions. 

Conventions in the future will be held every 
three years instead of every two years, but 
the General Executive Board retains the power 
to call a special session of the General As- 
sembly whenever conditions warrant. 

The convention adopted a proposal of the 
Canadian National Telegraph organization 
that messenger boys should be admitted to 
membership. Among other problems taken up 
were the automatic printer, the employment 
situation, transfers, exchange of minutes, the 
short trick and organization. Uniform by- 
laws were adopted and will be presented to 
each division with recommendation for adop- 


. bon; 


The Permanent Insurance Committee was 
instructed to take a group insurance with the 
Union Labour Life Insurance Company (in 
process of formation under the auspices of 
the American Federation of Labour), and with 
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the approval of the General Executive Board 
submit a plant to the membership for ap- 
proval or rejection. 

Officers were elected as follows:— 

International President—Roscoe H. John- 
son, re-elected. 

International Secretary-Treasurer—Frank B. 
Powers, re-elected. 

General Executive Board—Jos. F. Mallon, 
W. J. McMahon, J. ‘iG. A. Decelles, C. Mc- 
Mahon and A. T. Maddux, re-elected. 


Electrical Communication Workers of 
Canada 


A new Canadian union of commercial tele- 
graphers was formed in Toronto of January 4, 
when, following a preparatory movement from 
within the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union 
of America having such an objective, a com- 
mittee elected the provisional officers of an 
organization known as the Electrical Com- 
munication Workers of Canada. All electrical 
workers in the communication services, includ- 
ing radio operators, were reported as being 


eligible for membership. It is the intention to 


call a Canadian convention within 60 days 
for the election of permanent officers, the es- 
tablishing of permanent headquarters in 
Toronto and to approve the constitution under 
which the new union is to function. 

Among the provisional officers elected were 
Henry Lynch, general chairman, and Robert 
I. Bradley, general secretary-treasurer. Both 
were former officers of the Commercial Tele- 
graphers’ Union of America, Mr. Lynch being 
former chairman of the Central District, Cana- 
dian National Telegraphs System Division, 
No. 43, and Mr. Bradley being the former 
secretary-treasurer of the same Division. On 
December 14, 1925, Messrs. Lynch and Brad- 
ley were expelled from the Commercial Tele- 
graphers’ Union of America after a trial board 
had found them guilty of “conduct unbecom- 
ing officers of the C.T.U.A.” This charge had 
been preferred by Roscoe H. Johnson, presi- 
dent of the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union 
of America, on the ground that Messrs. Lynch 
and Bradley were spreading secession propa- 
ganda which sought the establishment of an 
industrial union purely Canadian in scope. It 
was also charged that they were demanding 
a referendum vote of the Canadian National 
Telegraphs System Division No. 43 on the 
question of withdrawal from the C.T.U. of A. 
The accused claimed that they were acting 
within their constitutional rights. However, 
the trial board declared them guilty, and also 
ruled that “any officer or member of the 
C.T.U.A. who definitely aligns himself with 
the present secession movement will not agaia 


be admitted into the C.T.U.A. until and un- 
less such application is approved by the gen- 
eral executive board of the union.” 

After the expulsion of Messrs. Lynch and 
Bradley, the secession movement developed in- 
to the formation of the new union as men- 
tioned above. The new organization has the 
support of Paul Schnur, former vice-president 
of the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, whose 
position was abolished at the 1925 convention 
of the union. It was reported that the pro- 
visional general chairman of the new union 
claimed that 85 per cent of the telegraph 
operators of the Canadian National Railways 
System had joined the Electrical Communica- 
tion Workers of Canada. 


Canadian Organization of Boilermakers 


Owing to dissatisfaction over the adoption 
of a compulsory insurance scheme by the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron 
Shipbuilders and Helpers, a secession move- 
ment from the parent body developed among 
a section of the Canadian membership. The 
Canadian branches, upon learning of the adop- 
tion of the insurance plan, were reported to 
Jhave asked for a convention to be held in 
Montreal on December 14 in order te discuss 
the subject. In spite of the warning of the 
international president that such a meeting 
would be illegal, the convention was held, dele- 
gates being reported from several Canadian 
branches. With the object in view of sever- 
ing relations with the International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers, various alternatives 
were discussed, among these being affiliation 
with the One Big Union (rejected because 
of the radicalism of this body); formation of 
a new union (discarded because of financial 
stringency), and affiliation with the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railroad Employees. At a 
subsequent meeting held in Montreal on De- 
cember 18, it was decided to form a Cana- 
dian union and seek affiliation with the C. B. 
of R. E. A charter was issued to the new 
organization by the C. B. of R. E. under 
the title of Pioneer Division No. 182. 

Issuing a statement with regard to the situ- 
ation, J. A. Franklin, general president of the 
International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, de- 
clared that “the whole proceedure was man- 
oeuvered by a small clique of not more than 
a dozen men who were more concerned with 
promoting a dual or secession movement than 
of the welfare of their International, they 
taking advantage of the dissatisfaction arising 
out of the insurance scheme to foster. this 
move.’ The headquarters of the International 
Brotherhood had not received a report of any 
members withdrawing with the exception of 
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a number from ‘Montreal, where it was stated 
that 248 had applied for membership in the 
new organization. 


Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers of America 


The thirteenth biennial convention of the 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers of America was held at Mont- 
real, Quebec, in September. Addresses of wel- 
come to Canada were given by the Honour- 
able James Murdock, Minister of Labour, Mr. 
Tom Moore, President of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, Mr. Louis Guyon, 
Deputy-Minister of Labour of Quebec and 
Mr. J. T. Foster, president of the Montreal 
Trades and Labour Council, Mr. A. Bastien, 
general organizer of the American Federation 
of Labour in Canada also welcomed the dele- 
gates on behalf of the French Canadian labour 
movement. 

President Hedrick in his address stated that 
there were 120,000 members of the Painters’ 
union, and about a million building trades- 
men in the ranks of organized labour. Com- 
paring the effectiveness of political and union 
activity he said that “anything we cannot 
get within reason through the ranks of organ- 
ized labour, we can never get through political 
action. He referred to the union jurisdiction 
problem and stated that their members did 
not want to be called off a building where 
every man on it carries a card, just because 
two of the trades cannot adjust their little 
difficulties. Officers of the Building Trades 
Department should be big enough to get to- 
gether and formulate some plan or plans, 
whereby the work and dispute could be carried 
on until the matter has been investigated and 
adjusted. 

The union delegates to the Building Trades 
Department of the American Federation of 
Labour were asked to consider a resolution 
demanding that all unions affiliating with the 
Department should order their members not 
to work with non-union men in any of the 
building trades. 

Among other resolutions adopted by the 
convention were the following:— 

Favouring uniform wage agreements. 

Recommending better understanding be- 
tween all building trades, and that a job com- 
mittee be elected on each building, composed 
of the job steward elected by each trade. 

Favouring a five day or 40-hour working 
week as a preventive of disease through con- 
stant exposure to lead poisoning. 

That health measures be written into agree- 
ments, such as abolition of paint spraying, 
and use of harmless substitutes for dangerous 
poisons, 


Instructing the Executive Board to draft a 
scheme of old age pensions. Favouring the 
establishment of a home for the aged and in- 
firm, and a hospital for accident cases and 
Occupational diseases. 

Favouring the affiliation of the Painters’ 
Union of the Workers’ Health Bureau, a trade 
union, co-operative and health organization, 
and suggesting that this Bureau should draw 
up a national health standard for the paint- 
ing trade. 

Directing the Executive Committee to study 
various proposed system of insurance, with a 
view to the adoption of the one best suited 
to the union. 

Favouring the establishment of scholarships 
at Brookwood Labour College, Katonah, N.Y. 

President Hedrick and _ secretary-treasurer 
C. J. Lammert were re-elected for the ensuing 
term. 

British Labour Directory 


The Ministry of Labour of Great Britain 
has published a directory of Employers’ As- 
sociations, Trade Unions, Joint Organizations, 
etc., 1925. The directory contains lists of or- 
ganizations of employers, of workpeople, and 
of employers and workpeople jointly, so far 
as they are directly concerned with labour 
matters, together with the names and addresses 
of their secretaries. Associations with purely 
commercial, technical, educational, social or 
political objects are excluded. The numbers 
of various kinds of organizations included are 
as follows:—Employers’ Associations, 2,403; 
Trade Unions and other Employees’ Associa- 
tions (other than Trade Councils), 1,250; 
Trades Councils (including Federations of 
Councils), 505; Conciliation and Arbitration 
Boards, etc., 418; Joint Industrial Councils, 
62; Interim Industrial Reconstruction Com- 
mittees, 7; Trade Boards, 65; Agricultural 
Wages Board and Committees, 47. 





The new City Council of Edmonton, Al- 
berta, at its inaugural meeting held in Decem- 
ber, appointed a special committee to bring 
the unemployment situation in the city to the 
attention of the Dominion and Provincial gov- 
ernments. This action was taken after the 
Council had heard a delegation representing 
the unemployed. 





The Belgo-Canadian Paper Company of 
Shawinigan, Quebec, put an end to Sunday 
work in its factories, commencing with the 
present month, work being suspended from 
midnight on Saturday nights for twenty-four 
hours. The factories formerly closed from 6 
to 7 o’clock on Sunday mornings, resuming at 
7 a.m. on Mondays. 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Safety League for British Columbia 


The Canadian National Safety League is 
considering the establishment of a provincial 
branch for British Columbia, similar in its 
character to the Ontario Safety League, the 
Province of Quebec Safety League, and the 
Maritime Safety League, organizations that 
are all affiliated with the Canadian League. 

References to the work of these organiza- 
tions were made in the Lasour Gazerte for 
January, 1925, and in previous issues (Novem- 
ber 1923, etc.). The objects of the provin- 
cial safety leagues are as stated in connection 
with the formation of the Quebec organiza- 
tion in 1923, as follows:— 

“To protect and safeguard the public, 
especially children, from the dangers of auto- 
mobiles, railroads, street railways, and all 
forms of vehicular traffic on the public high- 
ways of this province. 

“To educate the public through schools, 
churches, literature and all channels of publi- 
city upon all matters pertinent to public 
safety. 

“To minimize the injuring and killing of 
‘persons employed in stores, factories, work- 
shops, and all departments of industrial end 
mercantile activity, by instilling into the 
minds of employers and employees the full 
meaning of “safety always.” 

“To co-operate in the prevention of de- 
struction of lives and property by fire, to as- 
sist in the enactment and enforcement of all 
possible legislation for tthe improvement of 
public safety, and to encourage and assist the 
formation of Safety Leagues throughcut the 
province. 


South African Methods in Ontario Mines 


Mr. T. F. Sutherland, chief inspector of 
mines for Ontario, recently returned from 
South Africa, where he had been studying 
mining operations as carried on there, with 
the view to suggesting such amendments tu 
the Ontario Mining Regulations as would con- 
duce to the better protection of the life and 
health of the workmen employed in Ontario 
mines. (This visit to South Africa, with the 
comments of the Provincial Minister of Mines 
thereon, was noted in the Lasour Gazette for 
July, 1925, page 687). 

It was considered the development of the 
mining industry of Ontario had reached a 
stage where the accident and death rate 
called for careful consideration. Up to the 
present time, little deep mining has been 
done except in some of the nickel mines. 
Silver mines are comparatively shallow, but 


in the gold mining area, the ore is found to 
extend and to maintain its value to con- 
siderable depths. 


Suggested Safety Organization in Factories 


The Department of Health of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia has published a 
valuable report on Industrial Accident Pre- 
vention by Dr. D. G. Robertson (Service 
Publication No. 2). It is recommended that 
industrial safety organizations in large fac- 
tories should consist of three branches: 1. 
General Safety Committee. . 2, Workmen’s 
Committees. 3. Safety Inspectors. 

The General Safety Committee should con- 
sist of three or more persons; such as the 
Assistant Superintendent, Chief Electrician, 
and departmental heads. Its duties should 
be as follows: (1) Generally to supervise all 
accident prevention work. (2) To formulate 
general principles of safe working with the 
object of eliminating dangerous practices. 
(3) To see that first aid organization and 
equipment are maintained at the highest statc 
of efficiency. (4) To consider reports of lost- 
time accidents common to all sections of ihe 
works, or of a particularly serious nature, 
and to devise means of preventing the re- 
currence of accidents of a similar nature. 
(5) To consider recommendations from work- 
men’s committees involving special disciplin- 
ary action or expenditure and to make re- 
commendations to the management on these 
points. (6) To make periodic inspection of 
the works. A general inspection of the plant 
should be made not less frequently than once 
a month. (7) The management having 
arranged for a supply of posters, the general 
safety committee to advise as to the most 
suitable methods and places for display, and — 
to arrange mass meetings, exhibitions of 
films, etc. (8) The secretary of the commit- 
tee to collate accident statistics rendered by 
departments. (9) To organize competitions 
and intensive campaignd. (10) To ensure 
that workmen’s committees function efh- 
ciently. (11) To formulate safety working 
rules for the different departments. 

The Workmen’s Committee should consist 
of three or four members, one of whom acts 
as secretary and keeps notes of the pro- 
ceedings and inspections. Where a safety 
inspector is appointed he should serve as 
secretary. The duties of this committee 
should be as follows: (1) To encourage and 
receive suggestions for the prevention of 
avoidable accidents. (2) By means. of 
campaigns in their departments to warn their 
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fellow workers against unsafe practices. (3) 
To see that dangerous conditions are elim- 
inated. (4) To make periodic inspections of 
the department, two thorough inspections be- 
ing made each month. (5) To investigate 
all accidents noted in the first aid record 
book, with a view to devising means of pre- 
venting: their recurrence. (6) To repcrt to 
the General Safety Committee matters in- 
volving disciplinary action or expenditure. 

The safety inspector should preferably de- 
vote all his time to safety work. Where the 
plant is not sufficiently large to justify this, 
he may have other duties, such as draughts- 
man, mechanical foreman, or efficiency engi- 
neer, devoting a regular portion of his time 
to safety inspections. The personal qualifi- 
cations of a safety inspector are very im- 
portant. He should have a good knowledge 
of machinery, and resourcefulness in solving 
the safety problems which arise. Above all, 
he should be able to work with the other 
employees and secure their co-operation with- 
out arousing antagonism. 


Employees’ Share in Accident Prevention 


At the recent annual convention of the 
New York State Federation of Labour, State 
Industrial Commissioner J. H. Hamilton 
referred to the wage-earners’ share in accident 
prevention as follows:— 

“Of all the parties who may have an 
interest in this matter, it is the employee who 
has most at stake. He is the victim of 
accidents. He must bear the physical and 
mental suffering which after all constitute 
the most serious part of the cost; and by no 
means whatever can this be removed from 
his shoulders. Even under the most liberal 
schedule of compensation benefits in the coun- 
try, as is that of the New York law, a great 
burden of financial loss falls upon the injured 
employee. Allowing for all of the money loss 
in accidents that the compensation statute 
shifts from the wage-earner to society, but 
bearing in mind the loss in excess of two- 
thirds of wages, and in ithe waiting period, 
which is not shifted, it may be estimated that 
wage-earners in this state still suffer im in- 
dustrial accidents a financial loss annually of 
$24,000,000. 

“The way an employee does hhis work is a 
large factor in his chances of injury. This 
must not imply that he alone can be held 
responsible for doing his work safely. The 
individual employee out of his own limited 
experience has no means of knowing all the 
possible hazards of his work and what it is 
necessary to do to avoid them; but careful 
observance of instructions about his work 
designed to make it safe, and of safety rules 


and regulations generally, are dependent upon 
his co-operation and conduct. 

“The facts as to the causes of accidents 
afford evidence of the prominence of this 
matter of personal conduct of the employee 
for prevention of accident. When the 58,078 
accidents for which closed compensation 
awards were made in the year ending June 
30, 1923, are classified by general classes of 
causes, it is found that the largest class of all 
comprises accidents due to something in the 
“handling of objects” by hand. One quarter 
of the whole number or 14917 fall in this 
group. Among them were 2,940 cases in which 
objects were dropped by the injured man or a 
fellow workman; 1,644 in which the workman 
was caught between objects; 1,269 in which 
something fell from a load or pile; and 3,767 
in which strain in handling occurred. 
Obviously in such cases how the workman 
himself does this work is a highly important 
factor in the problem of reducing such 
accidents.” 


History of the Safety Movement 


An outline of the history of the industrial 
safety movement was given by Mr. W. C. 
Dickerman, vice-president of the American 
Car and Foundry Company, at the ninth 
annual Safety Congress, held by the New 
York State Department of Labour. 

The responsibility of employers was recog- 
nized from the earliest age. The obligation 
of the owner of the slave to feed, to clothe, 
and to keep the slave in good health, was 
clearly established. Later in the feudal ages, 
the lord of the manor, in return for certain 
services rendered by the “villein,” was 
obliged to protect him against marauders; at 
times to furnish capital for ‘his ‘business 
endeavours, and generally to exercise a mild 
form of parenthood. With the formation of 
the medieval guilds, protection became more 
clearly systematized, and the relations be- 
tween the master workmen and their assistants 
and apprentices took on many of the forms 
that are existing to-day. The guilds estab- 
lished pension systems to give relief to their 
workers in times of want, and generally exer- 
cised a supervisory conitrol over the well-being 
of those employed in their respective indus- 
tries. 

“With the inception of modern mass pro- 
duction during the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, the sense of obligation on the part 
of the employer seems to have been lost. For 
a period of almost one ‘hundred years the 
world underwent an era of magnificent ex- 
pansion. Few rights, if any, were conceded to 
the workmen. Gradually public opinion began 
to make itself felt. In England the law of 
1819 forbade the work of children under nine 
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and permitted their employment for twelve 
hours a day between the ages of nine and 
sixteen. In 1824 trade unions were legalized. 
Then followed two decades of agitation against 
the shocking conditions of labour, cruelties to 
children and the unsafe methods of work. In 
1844, the first attempt was made to prevent 
accidents. The cleaning of machinery in 
motion by children and young persons was 
prohibited, flywheels were to be fenced off, 
and dangerous parts of machinery guarded. 
Fines for violations were to go ‘to the injured 
persons. This is the first systematized attempt 
towards accident prevention that I have been 
able to find, and may be regarded as the birth 
of the safety movement. It is interesting to 
note that until 1853, the English labour laws 
applied only to textile factories. 

“In Germany the development was much 
slower. This was due to two causes; first, 
Germany was naturally an agricultural country 
and secondly, the autocratic and monarchical 
form of government made it much less respon- 
sive to the opinions of the middle and working 
classes. In 1878 a unified act for all of Ger- 
many was enacted despite the opposition of 
Bismark, who already was planning a sick and 
accident insurance code such as was after- 
_ wards developed and put in force. Bismark’s 
theory was that by placing the costs of sickness 
and accident on industry, the employer would 
be stimulated to greater efforts in prevention. 
In 1885 the Sickness Insurance and Accident 
Insurance Acts came into joint operation. 
These form the German scheme of which so 
much has been heard and which has had a 
profound influence on labour legislation every- 
where. The history of the accident prevention 
movement in other European countries runs 
parallel with that of Germany and England. 

“ Towards the close of the nineteenth century 
labour began to assert its rights with more 
and more emphasis. Industrialists too began 
to realize that trade success can only be 
secured by the co-operation of the employer 
and the employee. Economists were preach- 
ing that there could be no wealth without 
labour. The old thought of a mutual obliga- 
tion again came to the fore and has had a 
splendid florescence in the progress made dur- 
ing the first quarter of the twentieth century. 
The last twenty-five years have witnessed the 
inception, the development, and the active 
acceptance of pension systems, of works coun- 
cils, of mutual benefit associations, of profit 
sharing, of stock distribution, and last, but 
not least, the striking promotion of the safety 
conception which has profoundly influenced 
not only the employer of labour but every 
phase of public interest.” 


Joint Study of Coal Dust in Great Britain 
, and United States 


An arrangement for co-operative research 
between the United States Bureau of Mines 
and the British Department of Mines in the 
development of safer mining methods, par- 
ticularly in regard to the dangers of coal 
dust, was noted in the Lasour Gazerre for 
August, 1924. The result of this joint inquiry 
has been published lately by the Safety in 
Mines Research Board of Great Britain. Ex- 
periments were carried out in representative 
British and American mines, in order to as- 
certain the truth regarding the conflicting 
conclusions that had been formerly reached 
regarding the amount of stone dust which 
must be mixed with coal dust in order that 
the mixture shall be incapable of pro- 
pagating flame when raised as a cloud in the 
air. The most important conclusion reached 
from the two series of comparative tests 
(which are described in the present paper) 
is that the behaviour of the American and 
British coals, selected as standards, is suffi- 
ciently uniform under similar conditions of 
testing to render available for direct applica- 
tion to British coals the results of the num- 
erous series of experiments made with the 
Pittsburgh coal at the Experimental Mine 
in America, in order to gauge the effect of 
such factors as the degree of fineness of the 
dust and the direction of the ventilating cur- 
rents. ; 


Qualification of Coroners’ Juries 


The Vancouver Trades and Labour Coun- 
cil unanimously passed a resolution in De- 
cember recommending that the foremen of 
coroners’ juries in industrial fatality cases 
should be workers in the same trade as the 
deceased workmen. It was stated that in 
many cases wrong verdicts were returned at 
coroners’ inquests in industrial accident in- 
quiries, owing to the fact that jurors know 
nothing of the work at which the victim was 
employed. 


Effect of Industrial Fatigue 


The American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, in a recent report, state that mistakes 
by over-tired workers constitute one of the 
greatest losses in industry: 

“Tt is being realized more and more, that 
one of our greatest industrial wastes is the 
waste of human man power, and that un- 
necessary fatigue is one of the principal fac- 
tors in causing this waste. It would seem 
that there is no scientific and experimental 
research that could be taken up by industry 
that would be more profitable and far-reaching 
in its results as one on industrial fatigue.” 
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PROBLEMS OF ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


R. ETHELBERT STEWART, United 
States Commissioner of Labour Sta- 
tistics, in a paper read before the American 
Association for Labour Legislation at the 
convention held at New York in December 
30, discussed ithe question whether or not 
there has recently been a positive increase in 
the number of industrial accidents. “The 
accidents of 1925,” he said, “have apparently 
exceeded those of 1924 as certainly the 
accidents of 1923 greatly exceed those of 
1922. <A careful statistician will ask two 
questions before he attempts to answer the 
question as to whether or not accidents are 
increasing; first, are there more men at work, 
or were men working more hhours in 1923 and 
1924 than they did in 1921 and 1922? In 
other words, is there a greater one-man hour 
exposure and what is the relation of the 
number of accidents to this one-man hour 
exposure? Second, is there more complete 
and better reporting of accidents and of one- 
man hour exposure now than formerly? An 
increase in accidents may mean a greater 
volume of men at work. It may mean better 
reporting. 

“At present we have no serious machinery 
for the collection of accidents and especially 
for the collection of the base upon which to 
compute a rate, this base of course being the 
one-man exposure in ‘the various industries 
being studied. On the face of it, accidents 
are increasing, yet in the only industry about 
which we really know anything, that of iron 
and steel, accidents are decreasing. The 
Bureau of Labour Statistics has for a series 
of years collected accident reports from the 
iron and steel industry in such a way that 


we can ‘tell for the industry as a whole, and 
for the various departments of the industry 
and by occupations within the departments, 


whether or not accidents are increasing or 


decreasing. That is to say, we get the one- 
man hour exposure down to this detail and 
connect the accidents with this immediate 
exposure. The result of these figures is placed 
in the hands of the industry which several 
years ago began to take the matter of accident 
prevention seriously and used these figures to 
accomplish this purpose. The trend has been 
gradually and practically continuously down- 
ward. I hesitate very much to apply these 
figures, however, to industries which have not 
applied safety methods backed up by an in- 
telligent survey of what parts of the industry 
are dangerous, or which have not applied such 
methods for any such length of time as has 
been true in iron and steel. 

“TI do not believe that the present trend 
in iron and steel is applicable to industry as 
a whole. My own judgment is that accidents 
are on the increase; that the reasons for this 
are:—First: In every recovery from a depres- 
sion large numbers of new men are taken on 
and the accident rate for new men is always 
very much greater than for employees older 
in point of service; Second: There is a general 
speeding up of workers, both skilled and un- 
skilled, a production per man hour increase 
which registers a greater number of accidents, 
and this would probably especially affect the 
accident rate among new men; Third: Better 
reporting; Fourth: During the War a great 
deal of safety work was done by a large 
number of firms: and even where a safety 
engineer was not added to the personnel of 
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the establishment, yet the care and safety of 
employees at work was very generally made a 
function of the welfare administration. Since 
the War a great many of these positions have 
been abolished and much of the accident pre- 
vention work which requires a mechanical 
engineer has been thrown into the welfare 
departments presided over by sociologists. 
“The Bureau of Labour Statistics in its 
attempt to secure an intelligent basis for 
accident rates has made arrangements with 
the firms that furnish the Bureau with its 
volume of employment, the number of men 
on the payroll at a given date, to also furnish 
us with their statistics on accidents distin- 
guishing only between fatal and non-fatal. 


This gives us at least a start toward develop- 
ing an accident rate by industries, though we 
are not yet prepared to attempt, outside of 
iron and steel, to show accident rates by 
departments within an industry. 

“T have not as yet published any of the 
results of our efforts along these lines, but 
will probably do so within a few months. 
This will at least give us a start on a com- 
parison of accidents with human exposure 
which will give us a chance to tell definitely 
some time whether accidents are really in- 
creasing or not.” 

Mr. Stewart appended to his paper tables 
analysing such figures on the coal industry as 
are available. 
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NOTES ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


HE notes in this section of the Lapour 
Gazettes relate to the work carried on by 
secondary vocational schools which receive 
federal grants under the provisions of the 
Dominion Technical Education Act. Other 
activities which have a direct bearing on the 
training of apprentices and industrial workers 
are also noted. The Dominion Government, 
through annual grants administered by the 
Technical Education Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, assists the provinces in de- 
veloping all forms of vocational education 
and industrial training which are of benefit 
to workers in various branches of industrial, 
commercial and home-making activities. 


Employment Bureau at London Technical 
and Commercial School 


At the annual commencement exercises of 
the London Technical and Commercial School, 
Principal H. B. Beal made three important 
announcements: first, the extension of the 
technical school employment bureau for gradu- 
~ ates to embrace a register for all ex-students 
of the school, particularly for those prepared 
to fill more advanced positions; second, the 
granting of the privilege to students to special- 
ize in some department in the school for a 
period of four or six months, if it is found 
necessary for them to leave school before 
having completed the regular period of two 
years required for general course work before 
specialization has been permitted in the past; 
and third, the donation of prizes and scholar- 
ships to the value of $25 each by a long list 
of individuals and firms in the city, who are 
interested in the progress being made by the 
technical school. 


Vocational School as a Means of Selecting 
Apprentices 


The following paper by Mr. C. J. Freund, 
supervisor of apprenticeship, Falk ‘Corporation, 
is taken from the Wisconsin Apprentice, 
November, 1925. 

For those who are willing to co-operate, the 
vocational school can be made an apprentice 
proving ground. One of the very great 
difficulties which confront all employers who 
are engaged in apprentice work is the extreme 
difficulty of finding boys and young men who 
are fully qualified in every way to become 
skilled mechanics. It frequently happens that 
a boy has the mental ability and the strength 
required for a certain occupation, but after 
several weeks of work it is discovered that the 
working conditions are detrimental to his 
health. Again, there are those who were very 
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much fascinated by a trade considered from 
a distance, but find upon actual contact that 
it has certain features which are extremely 
distasteful to them, Still others appear to be 
high-grade boys upon interview, but when they 
are put to work in the shop and the first 
novelty of the work has worn off they are 
found to be an intolerable nuisance. The re- 
sult of these conditions is that everybody in 
a plant from the superintendent down to the 
older apprentices and labourers is irritated by 
the constant coming and going of apprentices 
who are engaged, work for a day or so, and 
then leave again only to be replaced by 
others, who again disappear in their turn. 
The effect upon the body of apprentices, not 
to mention the working men in the plant, is 
far from gratifying. Foremen and supervisors 
become discouraged with the entire apprentice 
movement and are very apt to give even the 
best apprentices somewhat less attention and 
encouragement than they require. 

The employer who will co-operate with his 
local vocational school will soon find that the 
school will provide an almost complete remedy 
for this great problem. In order to avail him- 
self of the facilities provided by the school 
he must first throw overboard all stock preju- 
dices against the vocational school, if he has 
them, and then he must become acquainted 
with the school, the people who administer 
it, and the teachers who are in charge of the 
classes there. He can almost invariably ob- 
tain from them information concerning any 
boy which will prevent mistakes made in the 
employment of apprentices. Under the Wis- 
consin law young boys must attend the voca- 
tional school one day in every week, and this 
time is spent under the care and direction of 
the vocational school staff, who are thus en- 
abled to acquire very thorough knowledge 
regarding his character and ability. Accord- 
ingly, the vocational school becomes a civic 
bureau of information concerning all the 
young men in a community who might be 
considered. as candidates for apprentice 
courses, and the employer who will take the 
pains to visit the vocational school to find 
out what the experience of the school has been 
with all the young men who apply to him for 
apprenticeship, will find his time and efforts 
very amply repaid. Of course, mistakes will 
be made and the school authorities cannot 
be expected to possess infallible judgment, 
but if he will engage only those boys who are 
recommended to him by the school he will 
find the turnover among apprentices in the 
first part of their training period very re- 
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markably reduced and the morale among his 
journeymen and apprentices very greatly im- 
proved. 

The employer who is willing to invest a 
little money in apprentice-training activity 
can improve the situation almost to perfection 
if there is in his locality a vocational school 
which is quite well equipped with shops and 
tools. The employer can then not only re- 
ceive information regarding the apprentice 
previous to engaging him, but he can also 
send him to school full time during the first 
few weeks or even months of his apprentice 
course so that he may work in the school 
shops and the shop instructor may determine 
very definitely for him whether the boy will 
be successful in his trade or not. ff it is 
found that the boy will not qualify he can 
be paid off before he ever comes near the 
plant, and if he has demonstrated his ability 
he may be brought into the shop with little 
fear that he will not ultimately be success- 
ful. Inasmuch as the apprentice is required 
to attend vocational school four hundred 
hours in total during a four-year training 
period, the time spent at the school in this 
manner is not lost, as the school authorities 
will usually make it possible for the boy to 
absent himself from the regular half-day 
school attendance for the number of hours 
that he has spent full time at the school. 
The only chance which the employer takes 
is that he may be forced to discharge an 
apprentice after he has been at the school 
some time and will lose his wages, but his 
loss will be more than compensated for by 
the improved morale in the shop resulting 
from reduced apprentice turnover. 

These suggestions are not merely theoretical, 
they are not based upon what ought to hap- 
pen, but upon what has actually happened ; 
they are based upon actual experience with 
a large group of apprentices at the Milwaukee 
Vocational school where it has been demon- 
strated over a period of nearly two years that 
the vocational school is fully qualified and 
equipped to make an intelligent and extremely 
profitable selection of boys and young men 
for apprentice training courses. This activity 
of the vocational school is no longer in the 
experimental stage. The experiment has been 
successfully completed and employers of ap- 
prentices should by all means avail themselves 
of the conclusions which have been reached. 


The Apprentice Problem and its Solution 


The following extracts are taken from an 
article by John F. Walsh, Secretary, Building 
Trades Employers’ Association of Boston, ap- 
pearing in The Vocational Guidance Maga- 
zine of December, 1925. 


There is no real hope for better conditions 
in the building industry until there is a real, 
true and sincere adjustment in the attitude 
of parents, guardians and educators, and the 
general public towards encouraging more of 
the youth of our country in taking up and 
interesting themselves in the acquirement of 
skill and efficiency as trained mechanics and 
builders. The old days of indentured ap- 
prentices have passed by. ‘The proper time 
to start training a boy to be a genuine trades 
mechanic is at the grammar school age. 
Modern parents appear to grow more in- 
different and reluctant each year to the good 
old idea of making a skilled mechanic out of 
their boys. They seem not to care, or even 
think, at all about the many advantages and 
opportunities a boy who has learned a trade 
has over one who has not received such 
training. Parents close their eyes to the fact 
that character building is an important feat- 
ure entering into the training and develop- 
ment of all successful skilled tradesmen. 

The next most important step necessary in 
order to improve conditions in the building 
industry is to build trade schools, wherever 
necessary, more and more trade schools. The 
successful promotion of the second largest 
industry depends absolutely on making new 
mechanics, not perhaps in the old way of 
serving time as an indentured apprentice but 
in the new way of combining academic train- 
ing with practical constructive experience on 
the job at definite percentage wage rates, 
according to the apprentice’s periodic advance- 
ment while learning. At present the entire 
country is behind in developing apprentices 
in the building trades and we cannot put all 
the blame for our present unhealthy condition 
in the construction field on the heads of la- 
bour unions or contractors’ organizations. 

To-day we certainly ought to try to make 
all contractors have sufficient pride in their 
calling as builders to do something worth 
while for it by assisting in solving the appren- 
tice problem. This can best be solved by 
establishing permanent public trades schools 
in all the principal cities or centres for the 
purpose of developing the youth of the land 
in callings that will give them healthful, en- 
joyable, and honest employment at rates of 
compensation which are better than a mere 
living wage. All half-hearted forms of en- 
deavour in the matter of developing appren- 
tices should be tabooed. The too prevalent 
idea of delegating only delinquent pupils to 
vocational training courses should be cor- 
rected at once. Nothing has done greater 
injury to the apprenticeship cause. 

To-day both fame and good fortune await 
the man who builds a system of education 
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which will teach our present-day youth to 
understand the true value of learning a trade. 
To teach the boy to want to work is an 
excellent accomplishment for whose success- 
ful working out the parents and public schools 
of each community must be held directly 
responsible. We cannot delegate such an im- 
portant obligation to a contractors’ organiza- 
tion or a labour union for its ideal fulfilment. 
We can, however, insist upon and welcome 
their sincere co-operation. The apprentice- 
ship problem will never be solved until both 
parents and educators realize more fully their 
exacting responsibilities in this matter and 
work together earnestly for its successful ac- 
complishment. 

There are several methods by which ap- 


prentices may be developed into skilled mech- 
anics, and many agencies available to assist 
in this process. It would seem to be the 
duty of the various school committees to 
earnestly co-operate with the local commis- 
sions on apprenticeship in each city or com- 
munity wherever such commissions exist in 
order that the best use of such helpful re- 
sources may be obtained. It is the opinion 
of the writer that thoroughly trained mech- 
anics will best be developed through prac- 
tical training on construction work, or in the 
shops related thereto, with parallel instruc- 
tion at the same time in the necessary the- 
oretical and technical branches of their train- 
ing at day or evening publie trade schools, 
but preferably public day schools. 





LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Co-operation in Soviet Russia 


VOLUME has been compiled by the In- 
ternational Labour Office entitled “Co- 
operation in Soviet Russia,” which gives a 
complete and objective description of the de- 
velopment of the Russian co-operative move- 
ment from the end of 1917 to the beginning 
of 1925. It is based mainly on official sources 
and on co-operative publications. It outlines 
the theory and practice of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment in regard to co-operation, and of the 
position occupied by co-operation and the part 
played by it in Russian economic life. Under 
the Communist régime, co-operation under- 
went a profound transformation, and became 
part of the economic machinery of the State. 
New duties were assigned! to it and, with the 
political and financial aid of the Government, 
it had an important share in the task of apply- 
ing Communist principles. When the new eco- 
nomic policy was adopted, in 1921, it was ap- 
plied to co-operation equally with other 
branches of the national economic system. 
Under the new policy—ealled by Lenin “ state 
capitalism ”—co-operative activities were to be 
based on entirely fresh principles, including a 
return to voluntary membership and the cessa- 
tion of state financial support. 

The role of co-operation under the new con- 
ditions, particularly in connection with na- 
tionalized industry, was one of considerable 
importance, and the co-perative movement as 
a whole developed greatly. Numerous defects, 
however, in the organization and working of 
co-operation became apparent, and the last 
two years have been mainly taken up with 
the carrying out of the necessary reforms. 


Industrial Safety Survey 


The fourth number of the Industrial Safety 
Survey, which is issued every two months by 
the International Labour Office, has been pub- 
lished recently. This number contains an 
article on Springless mechanical interlocks for 
doors of elevator shafts, with diagrams. Short 
reports are given of the activities of safety 
institutions and associations in Belgium, Can- 
ada, France, Hungary, Italy, Switzerland, and 
the United States. The section devoted to 
acts and regulations, safety codes and official 
reports, contains a Belgian order regulating 
the storage of petrol and petrol essence in un- 
derground storage tanks and the sale of these 
products in Belgium, and another decree con- 
cerning general regulations on steam boilers; 
a German order concerning general principles 
for the construction, equipment and working 
of oil fuel machinery on board ship; and 
regulations dealing with wood-working ma- 
chinery in South Africa. 

Books and publications relating to indus- 
trial safety in various countries are reviewed. 


Occupation and Health 


The second series of brochures of “ Occu- 
pation and Health,” an encyclopaedia of 
hygiene, pathology and social welfare, has just 
appeared. The brochures deal with the fol- 
lowing subjects: phosphorus—amorphous or 
red phosphorus—phosphorus compounds; luci- 
fer matches; benzene (benzol); tellurium: 
nickel carbonyl; litharge; fulminate of mer- 
cury. 
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ANNUAL REVIEW OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA, 1925 


CCORDING to returns from employers 
of labour, tabulated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, the year 1925 was char- 
acterized by steady recovery in industrial 
employment; from early in January to the 
beginning of July there was a period of un- 
interrupted expansion, during which approxi- 
mately 105,000 persons were added to the 
staffs of the reporting firms, The brief setback 
recorded on Aug. 1 was partly due to shut- 
‘downs for holidays and inventories in fac- 
tories and partly to contractions in highway 
construction and other industries as (work 
commenced on the harvest. Employment was 
only slightly quickened on Sept. 1, but there 
was considerable improvement at the begin- 
ning of October. This, in turn, was followed 
by the usual seasonal losses in November 
and December, rather aggravated in the for- 
mer month by the inclement weather that 
prevailed generally during the autumn and 
hindered outside construction work. The De- 
cember losses were, however, the smallest 
registered on that date since the record began 
in 1920. As shown in the chart on the op- 
posite page, the 1925 curve commenced ai a 
point lower than in 1924, 1923 or 1921, but by 
July 1 it had risen above the level of any of 
the last five years, except 1923. At the be- 
ginning of December, however, the curves 
converged for 1923 and 1925, owing to the 
fact that employment in the latter part of 
1923 had decreased more rapidly than in the 
year under review. 

The working forces of the approximately 
5.900 firms reporting averaged 761,131, varying 
between 690,538 on January 1 and 809,072 on 
Oct. 1. The index number on the latter date 
was at its highest point for the year, standing 
at 98.3. In 1924 the peak of employment was 
reached on July 1, when the index was 95.9, 
and in 1923 on August 1 when the index 
stood at 100.2. During 1925, manufacturing 
showed marked revival; construction was ex- 
ceptionally active and trade afforded more 
employment than in any year since the re- 
cord began in 1920. Communication and ser- 
vices also registered a very favourable situa- 
tion as compared with earlier years. Al- 
though employment in transportation attain- 
ed a greater volume towards the end of 
1925 than in 1924, it averaged rather lower 
during the better part of the year. Logging 
and mining were slacker. 


Employment by Provinces 


The situation in all provinces was better 
than in 1924 during the greater part of the 


year. The index number of employment 
reached a higher level in British Columbia 
than elsewhere, with Quebec taking second 
place in that, respect. 

Maritime Provinces—The year began with 
employment in the Maritime Provinces at a 
low level, the index standing at 78.5 on 
Jan. 1. This was succeeded by a series of 
increases that. brought the index to 99.4 on 
July 1; this was higher than in any month of 
1924. The pay rolls covered averaged 65,310 
persons during the year. Although curtail- 
ment of the very active highroad construc- 
tion programme begun early in the year re- 
sulted in heavy declines from Aug. 1, the 
situation was better at the end of the year 
than at the beginning. Employment in coal 
mining was poor, the protracted strikes af- 
fecting the situation greatly. Transporta- 
tion, trade, construction and maintenance 
were decidedly busier than in 1924. Iron 
and steel showed improvement towards the 
close of the year, but in the earlier months 
it afforded less employment, as did manufac- 
turing as a whole, and logging. 

Quebec—According to the 1,250 reporting 
firms, whose staffs averaged 212,643 persons 
in 1925, employment in Quebec gained con- 
tinuously from January to October, approxi- 
mately 39,500 workers being added to pay- 
rolls during that period. For six months 
(May 1 to Nov. 1) the index number was 
above the base level (Jan., 1920). For the 
twelve months it averaged 96.2, as compared 
with 95.8 in 1924 and 95.2 in 1923. Employ- 
ment in manufacturing was in practically 
the same volume, on the whole, as in the 
preceding year; the index was lower in the 
early part of 1925, but expansion in succeed- 
ing months brought it to a point above the 
1924 level. The same is true also of mining 
and transportation. Construction during al- 
most the whole year afforded a great deal 
more employment, being, in fact, more ac- 
tive than in any year since this record was 
begun in 1920. Services and trade also regis- 
tered a better situation than in previous 
years for which statistics are available. 

Ontario—Employment in Ontario aver- 
aged about the same as in the preceding 
year; the situation early in 1925 was not as 
good, but improvement in the latter part 
raised employment to a higher level than in 
1924. The index number on Dec. 1, 92.6, was 
over 11 points higher than on Jan. 1, 1925, 
and more than 4 points higher than on Dec. 
1, 1924. Manufacturing was not as active 
during the first few months of the year, but 
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the increases recorded in succeeding reports 
caused the index number for each month 
from June 1 to the end of the year to be 
higher than on the same date in 1924. Trade, 
services and communication also afforded 
more employment, but logging, transporta- 
tion, construction and maintenance and min- 
ing did not employ as many workers as in 
the preceding year. The number of em- 
ployers making returns in 1925 averaged 
around 2,700 and their payrolls averaged 
315,772. 

Prairie Provinces—FEarly in 1925, employ- 
ment in the Prairie Provinces was in con- 
siderably less volume than in 1924, but as 
the year progressed, conditions were reversed, 
and the situation was a good deal more 
favourable than in the preceding year. On 
Jan. 1, 1925, the index was 88.1, or over 6 
points lower than on that date in 1924, while 
on Dec. 1, 1925, it was 97.5, or nearly as 
many points higher than om Dec. 1 in the 
preceding year. The average payroll of the 
770 firms reporting was 98,563. Although 
employment in most groups was lower in the 
first few months of 1925 than in the corres- 
ponding months of 1924, improvement in 
that respect was shown during the spring and 


summer in manufacturing, communication, 
construction, services and trade. ‘Transporta- 
tion in the last quarter was considerably 


more active, owing to the movement of the 
exceptionally large crop. Mining was dull 
throughout the greater part of the year, but 
employment on Dec. 1 was brisker than on 
that date in the preceding year. 

British Columbia—Employment in ‘British 
Columbia was better in 1925 than in any 
other year since the record was begun in 
1920; the situation was more favourable at 
the opening of the year and steady gains 
were indicated from Feb. 1 to Oct. 1. During 
those nine months, approximately 12,700 
workers were added to the staffs of the firms 
reporting, averaging about 650, who em- 
ployed, on the average, 71,805 persons, as 
compared with the 1924 average of 68,534 
for the employers making returns. Manu- 
facturing as a whole was uniformly more 
active than in 1924, as were trade, services 
and communication; construction afforded 
more employment during the greater part of 
the year, and transportation showed improve- 
ment in the last four months. Mining and 
logging were, however, duller on the whole. 

Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas since 1921 are shown in Table IL. 


Employment by Cities 


The situation in Montreal, Toronto, Ham- 
ilton, Winnipeg and Vancouver was better in 


1925 than in 1924, while in Quebec and Ottawa 
1t was not quite so good. 

Montreal—The index number of employ- 
ment in Montreal was lower during the first 
six months of 1925 than in the preceding year, 
but improvement in that comparison was in- 
dicated during the second six months. The 
index number for the year averaged 93.0, as 
against 91.8 in 1924. ‘Mamufacturing was 
slacker until the autumn, but the improve- 
ment recorded in that comparison during the 
last four months caused the index to be nearly 
five points higher on Dec. 1, 1925, than on the 
same date in 1924. Trade and construction 
were very active, and transportation and com- 
munication reported a greater volume of em- 
ployment during the year. The payrolls of 
the firms reporting averaged 105,713. 

Quebec—Employment in Quebec was mod- 
erately active during 1925 but ‘the situation was 
mot as good at the end of the year as in 
1924. The record was only begun in August 
of that year, so that earlier comparisons are 
not possible. Transportation was more fully 
employed, but construction and manufactur- 
ing were on the whole, slacker. 

Toronto—As in the past three years, em- 
ployment in Toronto during 1925 reached its 
highest level on Dec. 1, when the index was 
90.9, as compared with 82.2 on Jan. 1, and 
87.4 on Dec. 1, 1924. There were only two 
general declines during the year (on Mar. 1 
and June 1), important gains being registered 
in the other months, except on Nov. 1, when 
no change was indicated. The payrolls of the 
firms making returns average 93,413. Manu- 
facturing was more active than in 1924 in all 
except the first quarter of 1925; construction 
and trade, with few exceptions, afforded more 
employment than in the ‘preceding year. 
Transportation, on the other hand, was gen- 
erally slacker, as were the communication in- 
dustries, except during the first and last two 
months of the year, when the index was higher 
than on ‘the corresponding dates of 1924. 

Ottawa—In. spite of some large projects 
undertaken in Ottawa and vicinity during 
1925, employment in the city, as indicated by 
over 125 employers having an average work- 
ing force of 9,892 persons, was less active than 
in 1924. Manufacturing and construction in 
the first part of the year employed smaller 
working forces, but from the early summer 
improvement was noted. The number of per- 
sons reported in trade averaged about the 
same as in 1924. 

Hamilton—Almost continuous increases in 
employment were reported in Hamilton dur- 
ing 1925, there being only two general reduc- 
tions since Jan, 1; these were on Aug. 1 and 
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Nov. 1, but neither was large. The index 
number gained almost 12 points in as many 
months, standing at 88.7 on Dec. 1, 1925, as 
compared with 77.0 on Jan. 1, 1925, and with 
77.3 on Dec. 1, 1924. Statements were re- 
ceived monthly from approximately 200 em- 
ployers, whose staffs averaged 25,343 during 
1925. Although employment in manufactures, 
which constitutes over 85 p.c. of the total re- 
ported in Hamilton, was lower in the earlier 
months of 1925 than in 1924, recovery was 
indicated from June 1, and the index number 
in those industries on Dec. 1 stood at 85.3, 
while on that date in the preceding year, it 
was 74.1. Textiles and iron and steel, very 
important industries in Hamilton, both re- 
ported a more favourable situation than in 
the preceding year, while some other manu- 
factures also showed improvement; electrical 
appliance works, on tthe other hand, were not 
so fully employed. 

Windsor—The ‘record for Windsor and tthe 
Border Cities was only begun on July 1; the 
payrolls of the reporting firms averaged 9,307 
for the six months. There was a large loss 
in employment on Aug. 1, owing to the tem- 
porary closing of automobile works, but a 
renewal of activity was recorded in the follow- 
ing months. 

Winnipeg—The period from Apr. 1 to Nov. 
1, 1925, was one of steady expansion in Winni- 
peg, according to some 285 em'ployers having 
an average working force of 24,3835 persons. 
The index number, at its peak on the latter 
date, stood at 92.5, as compared with the 1924 
high level of 86.4 on Sept. 1; it averaged 86.5 
for the twelve months in 1925, or two points 
higher than the 1924 average. Manufacturing 
maintained a steadily upward movement dur- 
ing the greater part of the year, and from 
early in the spring, afforded’ more employ- 
ment than in the preceding year. Construc- 
tion was much more active; transportation 
showed improvement in the last few months 
of 1925, and trade, which reported approxi- 
mately 40 p.c. of the total number of em- 
ployees covered in ‘Winnipeg, was, on the 
whole, decidedly brisker. 

Vancouver—Employment in Vancouver 
showed substantial gains during 1925, the in- 
dex number rising from 98.3 on Jan. 1 to 
113.9 on Oct. 1. This is the highest point 
reached in any month since the record was 
commenced in 1920; the previous high leve! 
was 104.3 on Sept. 1, 1923. Manufacturing, 
notably of lumber products, was very active 
as compared with recent years. Communica- 
tion, services and trade also recorded a uni- 
formly better situation than in 1924 or 1923. 
Employment in construction was slacker dur- 
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ing the greater part of the year than in 1924 
but from Oct. 1 showed improvement in that 
comparison; the same is true also of trans- 
portation from Aug. 1. Monthly statistics 
were received from over 285 Vancouver em- 
ployers, representing on the average, 23,193 
‘workers in 1925. 

Index numbers by cities are shown in Table 
IT’ 

Employment by Industries 
MANUFACTURING 

The number of persons covered by returns 
from the reporting manufacturers averaged 
423,028 in 1925, as compared with 421,173 in 
the ‘preceding year. The situation was less 
favourable than on the corresponding date of 
1924 each month from Jan. 1 to May 1, but 
the steady increases that had been indicated 
from month to month during that period 
brought ‘tthe curve of employment in manu- 
ffactures to the same level as on June 1, 1924. 
Subsequent gains caused it to be higher for 
tthe remainder of the year, the index number 
at 88.1 on Dec. 1, being 6 points higher than 
on that date in 1924. Although most indus- 
tries within the manufacturing group dis- 
played less activity during the first few months 
of 1925 than in 1924, recovery was soon indi- 
cated, and with very few exceptions, they ail 
afforded greater employment at the end of 
the year. The iron and steel, lumber and pulp 
and paper divisions are notable examples of 
this revival in trade, which is also illustrated 
in the course of employment in the textile 
industries. These, however, began the year 
only a little lower than in 1924. 

Animal Products—Edible—The situation in 
this division was better than in any previous 
year of the record. Fish and meat preserving 
establishments and dairies all showed height- 
ened activity. The peak of employment was 
reached on Aug. 1, when the index was 105.7, 
while in 1924 it was 101.3 on July 1. The 
mumber of persons employed in tthe reporting 
firms varied between 12,500 on Mar. 1 and 
16,400 on Aug. 1. 

Leather and Products—Employment in lea- 
ther factories showed considerable fluctuations, 
but continuous recovery was indicated in the 
last five months of the year, which brought the 
index on Dec. 1 to a point very slightly above 
its level of the same date in 1924. Between 
15,200 and 16,600 workers were covered by 
the leather manufactures making returns, most 
of whom were engaged in boot and shoe fac- 
tories. 

Lumber Products—The trend of employ- 
ment was steadily upward between Feb. 1 and 
Aug. 1, but beginning with September, the 
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usual seasonal losses were indicated. From 
May 1, the index was higher than in 1924; 
it averaged 96.8 in 1925 as compared with 
94.7 in the preceding year. On Jan. 1, 35,133 
workers were reported by the employers whose 
statistics were received; this was increased 
monthly until, at the peak of employment on 
‘Aug. 1, 58,300 men had work in the mills 
covered; the average was 48,392. 

Plant Products—Edible—The industries 
coming under this heading reported a gen- 
erally higher level than in 1924; sugar refiner- 
ies, bread, biscuit, chocolate and confection- 
ery factories, in particular, showed improve- 
ment. The payrolls of the reporting firms 
ranged between 24,125 on Feb. 1 and 31,753 
on Oct. 1. 

Pulp and Paper—Pulp and paper mills pro- 
vided work for a greater number of persons 
in 1925 than in the preceding year, while 
printing and publishing establishments also 
registered more activity on the whole. Un- 
interrupted expansion was noted from Feb. 1 
to July 1; employment fluctuated during the 
remainder of the year, but the index on 
Dec. 1 stood at 102.4, as compared with 
98.5 on that date in 1924. An average work- 
ing force of 51,327 persons was employed by 
the companies making returns in 1925. 


Rubber Products—Employment in rubber 
factories increased generally from Feb. 1 to 
Dec. 1, 1925, with only one exception—on 
Nov. 1, when a shutdown for repairs caused 
reductions in staff. The index number rose 
from 70.3 on Jan. 1 to 93.9 at the beginning 
of December; the latter was higher than at 
any time since the middle of 1920. This in- 
dustry is very largely centred in Quebec and 
Ontario, both of which provinces shared in 
the improvement during the year. Some 30 
manufacturers reported payrolls varying be- 
tween 10,100 at the first of the year and 
13,400 on Dec. 1. 

Textile Products—During the first three 
months of 1925 employment in _ textiles 
showed a revival that brought the index num- 
ber above its level of the corresponding 
months of the preceding year. On May 1 
and June 1, there were moderately large 
reductions, mainly of a seasonal character, 
followed by steady increases during the re- 
mainder of the year. On Dec. 1 the index was 
90.8, nearly 11 points higher than on Jan. 1, 
1925, and over 8 points higher than on Dec. 
1, 1924. Cotton, woollen and knitting mills 
recorded greater activity than in 1924, while 
the index number of employment in garment 
factories averaged about the same. Between 
61,800 and 70,400 workers were employed by 
the firms reporting in the textile industries. 





Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—Im- 
provement over 1924 and also as compared 
with 1923 was indicated in this group, towards 
the middle and end of 1925, although the 
situation was less favourable in the first few 
months of the year. The payrolls of the 
employers making returns varied from some 
8,800 on Jan. 1 to 12,100 on Dec. 1; the index 
averaged 97.3 while in 1924 it was 97.4. 

Clay, Glass and Stone—In spite of the 
fact that construction afforded considerably 
more employment in 1925, conditions re- 
ported in the building material industries 
were not as good as in 1924, in which there 
was a falling off from 1923. An average index 
of 82.7 was reported, as against the average 
of 93.9 in the preceding year. There were 
seasonal increases during the spring and sum- 
mer which caused the payrolls of the com- 
panies whose statistics were received to rise 
from 6,600 on Feb. 1 to 9,300 on July 1. From 
this peak, employment declined until the end 
of the year, but on Dec. 1 the index at 89.3 
was some 8 points higher than on the same 
date of the preceding year. 


Electric Current—Employment in electric 
current works was maintained on a _ higher 
level than in preceding years of the record, 
largely a result of the progressive gains, in- 
dicated since 1922, together with the improve- 
ment shown during last summer. Working 
forces that fluctuated between 11,300 on Mar. 
1 and 13,000 on Aug. 1 were registered by the 
reporting employers. 

Electrical Apparatus—F ollowing the marked 
activity of 1924 in this division (which in- 
cludes a number of radio manufacturers) 
there was a tendency for employment to 
slacken during 1925, many more decreases 
than increases being recorded. The index on 
Dec. 1, standing at 119.6, was slightly lower 
than on the same date of the preceding year. 
The payrolls of the reporting firms averaged 
9,088. | 

Iron and Steel—During the better part of 
1925, employment in the iron and steel group 
was lower than in the preceding year, but 
from the beginning of September, improve- 
ment in that respect was indicated. The 
index number, however, averaged lower at 
71.5 in 1925, compared with 74.0 in 1924. It 
is noteworthy that employment in the year 
under review increased steadily from Feb. 1 
to May 1, a longer period of uninterrupted 
revival than had previously been indicated 
since the record was instituted in 1920. Fluc- 
tuations were noted during the remainder of 
the year, but employment was, on the whole, 
fairly well maintained, and on Dec. 1 the 
index was 74.7 as against 66.4 at the begin- 
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ning of December, 1924. Payrolls averaged 
110.245, varying between 92,400 on Jan. 1 and 
116,000 on May 1, when the index was 75.0. 
Agricultural implements, in the last half of 
the year, and crude, rolled and forged pro- 
ducts and land vehicles in the last four 
months, registered greater activity than in 
1924. General plant machinery and heating 
appliance plants, shipyards and practically all 
other divisions of the iron and steel group 
also reported a better situation towards the 
close of the year, 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—With very 
few exceptions, the trend of employment in 
the non-ferrous metal industries was upward 
during 1925. Gold, copper, lead, zine and 
other works recorded revival. A working 
force that averaged 11,115 was reported by 
the employers making returns. 


Non-metallic Mineral Products—Employ- 
ment in this division increased considerably 
during 1925, causing the situation to be rather 
better than in any year since the record 
was begun in 1920. The index number aver- 
aged 105.0, as compared with 102.5 in 1924, 
while payrolls ranged between 8,950 on Jan. 
1 and 10,300 on Aug. 1. Petroleum and gas 
plants showed improvement. 


Other Manufacturing Industries—On the 
whole, employment in fur, musical instrument, 
chemical and wood distillate and extract 
works was on a lower level than in 1924, 
although the first two gained towards the 
end of the year. 


LoccINna 


The number of persons employed in logging 
camps was smaller than in 1924, in which 
year and 1923 very large cuts were made. 
The index averaged 58.4, as compared with 
an average of 64.6 in the preceding year. 
The working force of the firms furnishing re- 
turns varied between the high mark of 34,600 
in February and the low mark of 13,200 on 
Aug. 1, averaging 23,154. 


MINING 


Mining as a whole was slacker during 1925. 
In coal mines, the prolonged strikes at vari- 
ous times during the year affected the situa- 
tion considerably, while the increasing use 
of hydro-electric power in industrial under- 
takings may be reflected in the smaller quan- 
tities of coal produced. The reporting opera- 
tors had an average working force of 24,928; 
the index averaged 79.9, as compared with 
88.2 in 1924. In metallic ore mines, the index 
was slightly higher during the better part of 
the year, averaging 151.1, as against 148.9 
in 1924, The payrolls reported fluctuated be- 


tween 13,000 on Jan. 1, and 14,100 on July 1, 
Considerable expansion was indicated between 
those months in both \Ontario and British 
Columbia. In non-metallic minerals (other 
than coal), the situation generally was better 
than in 1924 or 1923, although the index was 
lower during the first months of 1925. Sub- 
stantial improvement, however, was shown 
during the summer. Between 4,500 and 6,900 
persons were employed in the quarries, as- 
bestos mines and other industries coming 
under this heading. 


CoMMUNICATION 


Employment was well maintained in the 
telephone and telegraph divisions, the index 
averaging 111.1 in 1925 as compared with 
109.0 in 1924. Between 21,800 and 24,200 
employees were reported in these industries. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Steady expansion was registered in the 
transportation industries between Apr. 1 and 
‘Nov. 1, but until the beginning of September, 
employment was in slightly smaller volume 
than in 1924, The index averaged 104.6 in 
1925, or 1.3 points lower than the, average 
for the preceding year. Street railways and 
cartage reported, on the whole, the same 
volume of employment. Some 18,800 persons, 
on the average, were engaged in local trans- 
portation during the year. Steam railway 
operation gave employment to a rather 
smaller number of persons until September, 
when the commencement of the crop move- 
ment caused activity to increase and to be 
maintained at a higher level than in 1924. 
The average for the year, however, was 
slightly lower, standing at 95.8 as against 98.9 
in the preceding year. Personnel varied be- 
tween 70,800 on May 1 and 77,600 on Oc- 
tober 1. In shipping and stevedoring, condi- 
tions were somewhat better: there were the 
usual pronounced fluctuations in employment 
during the year, but on the whole, the trend 
was favourable. The number of persons 
covered by the reporting firms varied be- 
tween 8,700 on Feb. 1 and 16;100 on Nov. 1. 


CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 


Employment in construction was in greater 
volume than in any other year since the 
record was established in 1920; the index 
number averaged 138.4 as compared with 
130.8 in 1924. At the peak of employment 
on July 1 96,500 workers were reported by 
the contractors making returns; the smallest 
staff was on Jan. 1, approximately 47,700 men. 
In building construction there was steady ex- 
pansion from Mar. 1 to Oct. 1, and the index 
on that date stood at 148.6, as ’ compared with 
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135.4 at the beginning of October, 1924. In 
highway construction, very pronounced gains 
took place in the spring and early summer: 
subsequent contractions reduced employment 
to some extent, but many more men were 


employed on roads at the end of 1925 than in 
any previous year of the record. In railway 
construction, the index number. averaged 
111.9 as COB Ard with 114.4 in the preced- 
ing year. At the end of 1925, however, the 


TABLE I._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY DISTRICTS. 


Norre.—The number employed by the reporting firms in J anuary, 1920, is taken as 100 in every case 





— Maritime Quebee Ontario Prairie British Canada 
Provinces Provinees | Columbia 
et Bi i le ele eo ee ol nue alin 
1921 
Peary 1 hicu Rem Rats IM TN eR 95-9 88-3 83-4 95-7 86-6 87-7 
February 1 AS in esac Met 8 OOP tA Ro Uh 66-3 90-4 88-1 93-7 87-2 90-1 
RC PUG Y SGT. | TT 8 ne oun 90-7 88°7 86-2 91-0 87-3 98-0 
Ne) 9g Wage 2) Sh A WN ea Sie SO, fal 87-2 80-4 83-5 88-7 88-1 84-4 
LR ALPE RO AS 108 ee MMR teed oe apashintlond € op bapete dookie 87-°5 80-8 83 +6 86-6 90-1 84-1 
JATTO DU yma rene ere re Wo RIA | RING Us Ren 89-5 83-4 84-9 91-1 93-3 86-6 
BP cick A, a rr Oe a EE LN Se MN 89-0 87-2 84-2 94-7 92-6 87°5 
Pe Ss RR SIR Gy am Je TR, Be BOP 91-2 87-8 85-0 97-5 96-3 88-9 
Repremmoer Lae TUM: wis RAE fi ent 93-5 87-4 83-7 98-5 95-6 88-7 
vo) ohn Age SEO MR CES DRI LA Br A 93-1 89-2 85-9 100-0 96-4 90-2 
Reve msoer O62 NS) | ROM UMN Lng ail 91-4 87 +5 87-0 102-6 04-3 90-2 
reer? Pe OO! ey nee A 0), 89-5 83°7 85-9 95-6 88-9 87 +2 
1922 
Rhy a de MR OA i De OPPO 1S Wr PR 78-1 74-4 78-3 82-8 79-9 77-9 
Hetrsry Leo OC AN i ROE PR ie gat Vie 78-6 74-6 795 83-0 84-3 78-9 
fi 5 2 ihe CR SSA, SSO SR gg aa 80-7 80-6 81-7 84-4 85-3 81-9 
ASOT ADs ei She MRC MN RIS i Mie SO 80-6 77°5 81-1 82-1 85-9 80-6 
Perey Md MMC AN eb.) ae, ak 2 NM 83-0 1-2 82-4 85-4 91-3 83-3 
Bi) SG sn NRE A TILL Un oy ARO 87-4 88-1 87-8 92-8 96-6 89-2 
2 aatNatngeeae) A SOE RAUNT Se acca OL 92-6 88-0 89-2 99.7 99-2 91-1 
Je S56 af AAR Made 8. GN cade OT PRE CROMER ATS 94-0 90-3 90-8 101-5 99-8 93+] 
ODOC MOET: £1 MUR hie Mik Woe en 0 ne) EY 90-3 91-6 91-9 101-2 102-0 93-7 
CCTCO Sy MND Forde 2 ON Tse | ER RIAN 91-8 92-0 93-6 102-9 100-1 94-6 
INOMGER DOT Ti URC UAW ly ue oa ec IN | 91-7 92-7 94.9 105-0 100-2 95-8 
G0 itv 6132 ge OM LEN NNR VA) 92-1 93-9 94-4 101-5 95-6 95-1 
1923 
STORIES AZo NEL JAR yeh Ce Sar AHR: 2a ARIS | 90-8 83-5 85-6 90-0 88-3 86°3 
HODCUATY hlicdene Ae A) 20k ele te, hh) eae 90-4 87-7 90-0 91-6 88-4 89-5 
| bso) Re heh RO OE De PEL OR UIE 2 90-7 87-9 90-8 88-9 92-0 89-9 
VA TRTUU s ehaocee Fe a ROE ll Die UAL. oe 90-5 85°5 88-4 83-5 92-8 37-6 
1 ISP RM LUN l ee ae A RAO A 90-0 90-3 91-6 90-4 97-5 91-4 
SUC Oe Eee MIN an. eee mE Ul Nubia 93-9 99-1 96-8 95-5 100-4 97°3 
ETL ahs Vey ue en epee Me OU ON Dae AR 101-0 100°5 97-2 101-4 103-9 99-5 
RS og NE Re ey et | 97-8 101-9 97-1 104-3 107-2 100-2 
boogie oie 0. oi itll ae, a a pe se aE 101-4 100-1 98-1 10i+1 106-6 100-0 
COTO ne: eae Ded ed Eh EN A 97-0 104-0 96-0 100-7 104-2 99-5 
INOVoer Dende mm Didi ho he ORE, | 95-2 108-2 96-0 99-2 102-8 98-8 
Deer or Teme Des lyse a ecdel en RIG. 91-2 98-5 93 +4 99-3 97-8 95-7 
1924 
NT Ee ell BNRy GEES. he Sata Ran A RR 86-3 90-5 86-1 94-3 90-9 88-7 
Pepriany leeeeaeee nib gcc mee: AT 83:2 92-8 90-0 92-1 92-7 90-6 
Sohal oy AB Vain SOURS SRR Re a AOA. 82-4 93-5 89-8 89-6 97-1 90-7 
AL te AT REL ie URE I ene yo Ol ais. a 84-6 91-5 87-6 87-0 99-6 89-3 
SIN eS IE Ce aL SE 88-1 94-1 89-8 89-4 102-9 91-8 
LS MERC RT a a Wa 90-0 99-9 92-1 94-1 103-4 95-2 
“18 ag ela Ol CRT aa ict TOUT SoU ae SI 90-6 100-6 91-4 99-1 105-8 95-9 
Jk AR CORES ok SRE IS AI) ee On 90-2 98-7 90-3 96-4 107-1 94-7 
Meroe Der 1 ROM tn uc GEE 86-6 97-8 88-9 93-9 106-0 93-1 
on AS-i an OM, yl COUR OED RIRRMPR ee  C 88-3 97-6 91-6 91-4 104-0 93-9 
oho 0 eS gO UR RR PURE Oe Lc 83-7 97:1 90-4 94-1 102-1 93-0 
Bceraser 1 #5 VG ee RN aR EN 79°3 95:3 88-4 91-8 100-0 90-8 
1925 
Biot): 5 I RS 78:5 65-0 81-4 88-1 92-9 83-9 
Petra Toren ORG ke Pe hs Bee 79-1 89-1 83-4 88-4 95-1 86-1 
Bice) UR RR G4 OGL SD A a 81:7 89-6 85-0 85-0 98-1 87-0 
eS ty tiie epeate | ONE AS ON EM Se) a ae A 83-4 89-8 84-9 84-1 100-1 87-2 
May Nee Set ark h RC 86-6 94-2 87-7 88-0 105-1 90-8 
Bln ol jes a) 0 A RS DES ls a OC 90-3 100-6 89-8 93-1 106-5 94-5 
had as A) eR SC ean Las 99-4 101-1 91-8 95-9 108-0 96-8 
UUs EMO MeE RR Se he Tr neh 92-2 101-1 90-8 97-3 112-2 96-3 
eptember tea wee sme Ty pe 88-4 101-3 92-7 96-0 114-2 96-6 
Octover Tn Meee te te co Tk) Pe) 88-1 102-7 94-3 99-8 114-8 98-3 
OVA DON Li ee a 85-5 101-1 93-7 99-1 111-5 97-1 
December Ter Me ener yore si 0) bd ereyals 83-5 98-5 92-6 97-5 109-0 95-3 
Relative weight of employment by economic 
areas as at December 1, 1925............ 7:9 27-7 41-9 13-2 9-3 100-0 
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index at 96.3 was over 4 points higher than 
on Dec. 1, 1924. Working forces rose from 
24600 on Jan. 1 to 46,900 on July 1. 


SERVICES 
Considerable activity was shown in the ser- 
vice group, hotels and restaurants, laundries 
and other industries reporting gains. The 
number of persons employed by the firms 
making returns increased from 12,900 at the 


beginning of the year to 15,300 on Sept. 1. 
Seasonal losses were recorded during the last 
three months of 1925, but the index was 
slightly higher on Dec. 1 than on that date 
of 1924. 


TRADE 


Employment in trade attained a higher 
level than in any other year of the record. 
The index stood at 103.9 on Dec. 1, this was 


TABLE II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 





—_ Montreal Toronto 
1922 
Jangary 14.2 Bae: - 73-2 85-1 
February’) 15. se 73 +6 81-8 
March ih pay eee: ee 80°5 81-9 
April ie A TAS «his 76-0 82+7 
Ape a «pla Asta 82-1 84-9 
June i Ree 85-9 86-6 
July TRE RED 88-2 88-4 
August 18 Ee ae 88-6 88-1 
Septemberl.......... 90-5 88-3 
October  t12.5. Bae. 92-3 90-9 
November 12. .:2.3ia: 92-6 92-2 
December 1.......... 94-7 92-9 
1923 
January ‘(1s ee.ae. |. 79-8 84-7 
Bebrisry:)1)....8.202- 86-2 88-5 
March LO. Vas yaee 85-9 85-7 
April 1 ee es ee 83-3 86-7 
Maviag  1Se eee: 88-8 88-1 
June 1 A op) a. 95-4 89-9 
July 1B apne ets 95-9 89-5 
August DU et Aa 97-3 89-1 
Septemberl.......... 93-6 89-6 
October: 135) 54258: - 98-7 90-1 
November1.......... 99-1 89-8 
December 1.......... 93-6 90-2 
1924 
January; 12...8.88. 86-3 85-6 
February’ 12....8.3)- 87-1 84-7 
March eee meen 87-7 84-5 
April | eae AES 90-1 84-8 
May 1) See. 92-3 85-6 
June Da ees Eat 96-2 85-2 
July pl, Bp aii utew 94-8 83-9 
August PSY: Ns 18 95-1 83-9 
Septemberl.......... 92-9 85-3 
October Tit oe : 93-7 86-4 
November1......:... 92-4 87-0 
Deeember 1. ........ 93-1 87-4 
1925 
January: 15.0 isthe. 82-5 82-2 
February 1!...6.803: 85-3 83-0 
March Ley a ee. 86-7 81-8 
April 1 Mae Bi ueie 88°5 85-1 
May | ee oe 91-7 86-9 
June i le el Rpraripe, A 95+6 86-7 
July WEP ASAE es 95-7 87-6 
August eS oe 97-0 87-7 
Septemberl.......... 97-3 88-5 
October! LAs 99-4 89-8 
November1.......... 99-3 89-7 
December 1.......... 97-0 90-9 
Relative weight of em- 
ployment by cities, 
as at December 1, 
LDA ae par eee ee 14-1 12-5 








Winnipeg | Vancouver 


) CSR Me as sd Sea ate «5 all eters > 85 +2 79-9 
| 5 ee Ee Tal cere te csorckessth il ecriges harsh rane at 84-1 88-7 
56 Re RE Wa teleseminar < Wekereps erent ae 82-6 91-1 
ee Tah eae cpaieee. veel becrens kote Cea: 83 +6 93-1 
Be Pe Ag ey aatittoee a eee tear 88-6 05-4 
Oe Gx are ee Ms: Nee ma oe joa Aes Atases 92-9 97°5 
sok eS. Ae roti sara | ater 3: A a 92-8 97-4 
Wey Sy SS eee Rel tsar cenit 96-5 98-3 
BPE SF ce is sta icc tvat AA ido azar 98-9 102-2 
ee pe ee Pee Cee RAED ere ce ne 98-8 100-7 
ie Gs ISO ese Ary is cote Sell Ceaceus ete egaeacaeds $9-5 04-9 

97-8 90-7 


81-5 92-6 87-7 
86-0 89-0 85-8 
89-2 86-4 90-4 
88-4 85-7 86-9 
92-6 86:3 91-8 
94-6 87-1 94-7 
91-4 87-7 100-3 
93 +3 91-0 103-6 
92-2 89-9 104°3 
91-1 89-4 101-6 
89-7 88-6 §8-6 
88-5 88-2 98-1 
79-0 85-3 91-1 
84°3 84-7 91-1 
83 +2 83-8 94-2 
85-2 82- 99-8 
86°4 83-0 102-2 
83-1 83-6 99-7 
81-7 85-6 99-0 
80-9 85-5 102-3 
79°4 86-4 104-0 
80-4 86-1 104-6 
79-6 84-2 103-4 
77-3 83-5 104-6 
77-0 81-4 98-3 
77-3 84-2 97-4 
80-1 82-7 101-8 
80:3 83-7 102-5 
82-4 85-4 104-0 
83-9 85:5 103-1 
86-0 85-6 106-5 
84-8 87-7 111-4 
86-9 88-0 113-9 
88-3 89-4 113-9 
87-7 92-5 112-0 
88-7 91-5 110-7 
3-4 3-3 3-1 





_ _Nors.—The number employed by the reporting firms in January, 1920, is taken as 100 in every case. The “relative weight” 
in Tables I, II, and III, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated district or industry to the total number of employees 
reported in all districts and industries on the date indicated. In Tables IV and V it shows the relative importance of the 


indicated industry within the specified area. 
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higher than in any other month in the last nel in trading establishments varied between 
four years. In 1925 the index averaged 95.8, 55,000 on Mar. 1 and 61,600 on Dec. 1. Em- 
as compared with 93.3 in 1924. The person- ployment increased uninterruptedly from 


TABLE III.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (JAN. 1920=100) 








: Construc- 
Manufac- , ; Commu-| Trans- | tion and All 
facturing | Logging | Mining | nication por- main- | Services| Trade | industries 
tation tenance 
1921 
January LANs er, rey a has ts 78-4 88-6 100-3 105-4 103-0 102-9 04-5 100-4 87-7 
Mebraarys)) Lig. Fees: . 5: 84-8 04-3 95-8 104-6 101-3 100-1 94-2 92-5 90-1 
March FM Ne te 84-6 81-8 92-8 104-1 95-8 89-2 96-3 92-0 88-0 
April Fe see ee ie 80-7 44.5 88-0 101-8 95-5 86-7 97-8 92-5 84-1 
May Lape 89 ll ge 80-2 49-9 86-9 103-1 94-0 92-7 98-3 92-4 84-1 
June | none te a be 81-1 47-3 88-7 106-1 98-1 111-9 103-8 92-5 86-6 
July Le se eee 80-9 35-4 92-2 107-4 99-6 126-7 108-0 92-7 87-5 
August il! ihe BE 81-3 32-3 91-0 107-1 102-7 144-6 107-7 91-4 88-9 
PepteHier sds cet ue 79-3 41-9 96-0 106-8 106-6 141-6 107-3 92-1 88-7 
October <hee ote eles eet 81-3 48-1 96-4 105-1 109-6 142-5 104-5 92-4 90-2 
November The) gi eahs 81-1 59-7 98-1 104-5 110-5 139-3 96-0 93-0 90-2 
Biecenper: tf —)) 2°. Sigs 79-3 61-2 98-0 103-8 106-9 113-2 93-4 96-3 87-2 
1922 
January a) ene 68-7 59-5 93-0 101-1 99-2 92-4 92-9 96-9 77-9 
MebItaey el sen eae 73-0 61-5 89-7 95-7 97-0 79-8 91-7 90-3 78-9 
March fo MS eee 78-1 54-8 90-3 97-5 97-1 83-7 93-0 88-2 81-9 
April GP ME bene a 78-0 27-2 » 88-9 98-2 96-8 81-4 94-6 88-6 80-6 
ay doi. aes eee 79-0 37-0 90-2 100-4 98-7 101-1 95-6 90-1 83-3 
June : Ae TS Bik 84-2 387-5 92-6 100-6 106-2 129-5 100-3 90-0 89-2 
July 1 gg OME Eg PN 84-2 31-4 94-4 100-6 109-2 157-4 104-4 90-7 91-1 
August ese eel See 85-8 27-9 96-2 103-1 111-6 169-4 104-7 90-1 93-1 
eptember fo. Jo 9F) * 86-5 36-5 97-1 103-4 111-9 164-3 105-0 90-8 93-7 
October tae arte pare arete te 86-7 42-1 101-1 102-8 114-0 166-2 102-0 91-9 94-6 
November ai J.) ttastoccnk 87-7 66-0 104-5 102-2 114-7 153-2 96-6 93-8 95-8 
Peceprber tf. = is 87-7 84-7 102-8 101-5 115-3 122-6 95-8 97-0 95-1 
1923 
January Sey org EE a 78-1 87-0 100-8 97-4 104-8 96-0 92-8 98-2 86-3 
WSRTUSryt. le ae eee 85-0 95-1 101-3 96-5 101-5 86-0 92-4 93-7 89-5 
March RRA SRS 87-5 88-8 98-6 97-4 99-8 83-8 93-4 88-9 89-9 
April OR cae AB Oe 85-6 57-8 97-0 98-0 100-2 85-2 94-9 90-2 87-6 
ay a MENA. 8 80-5 48-0 96-7 99-7 101-7 101-6 7-1 91-7 91-4 
June ae, eee ee 93-5 52-5 101-6 102-2 109-0 140-2 108-8 91-9 97-3 
July 2 Gh AE Es 93-6 48-4 101-6 103-4 112-2 169-1 115-1 92-3 99-5 
August A aie eR eh 93-5 42-2 101-0 105-2 113-4 183-7 118-7 91-7 100-2 
September 1.............. 93-0 43-1 104-0 106-4 113-4 180-9 120-3 92-0 100-0 
October Bere RO IN 91-8 51-7 104-9 106-6 116-2 171-8 113-7 93-2 99-5 
Woverm ber" f'!, . 37.25. 91-2 §2°6 105-4 105-3 116-8 159-3 108-5 93-1 98-8 
Deceriber Aion ho She 88-2 82-2 105-9 106-1 113-8 125-2 106-2 96-8 95-7 
1924 
January ere ae ee” Be 80-1 92-1 100-5 104-2 107-3 98-8 106-6 99-4 88-7 
Hebrusry., Loves. Se 84-9 97-0 104-0 104-0 103-7 94-2 106-3 91-2 90-6 
March fe ee ye sea 86-0 90-8 99-7 105-4 103-1 93-1 106-2 91-2 90-7 
April Sie Sa a ea 86-8 54-2 99-5 106-0 103-7 91-4 107-9 91-0 89-3 
May ee. eee. - ae 87-7 54°35 103-3 108-2 105-3 111-2 108-0 91-9 91-8 
June TNE Sates ae) * 88-4 53-6 103-7 109-8 110-1 147-3 113-8 92-5 95-2 
July [Oe Ae Pee ee» 87-7 43-1 99-9 111-7 110-0 175-8 122-5 92-1 95-9 
August Pars, at nee re 86-2 386-2 99-4 113-9 110-8 173-1 122-4 91-7 94-7 
Sensemiber Dog. Foeieeak: 84-5 43-7 99-1 113-1 107-8 165-3 121-7 92-1 93-1 
October i ek LS) ee 85-7 53-4 99-0 111-2 109-0 157-5 115-0 93-1 93-9 
Wevember £5) 5. 72725902 84-2 71-8 100-5 111-3 108-2 144-9 109-3 93-8 93-0 
Piecombery te oF! oe Se 82-0 85-1 99-2 109-3 108-2 116-6 107-2 99-1 90-8 
1925 
January Prides. | soe he 75-5 83-4 97-1 108-9 99-0 93-3 107-1 96-3 83-9 
Hebruaryis Pot Jf ore 16 79-3 86-8 93-1 107-6 98-4 98-3 106-8 94-2 86-1 
March | See ee 81-9 81-0 92-9 106-3 97-6 95-8 106-2 92-0 87-0 
April cay See) 84-3 47-5 94-2 107-6 98-5 96-8 107-7 93-6 87-2 
May tL WAR AAS per Fa 86-6 47-4 94-3 109-3 100-3 125-6 109-9 95-0 90-8 
June ee ee 88-3 51-3 94-5 110-1 105-2 155-9 116-4 93-8 94-5 
July ae ee 89-1 38-2 97-2 112-6 106-2 187-5 122-9 93-8 96-8 
August eet EE ee 88-5 33-5 97-6 116-1 108-5 180-3 126-3 95-1 96-3 
September 1....... kd: 89-4 38-5 93-7 114-8 108-7 175-5 125-9 95-6 96-6 
October Boss. J6-TE 18 91-3 49-5 96-2 114-2 111-3 169-7 120-5 96-7 98-3 
November P28, i292. 89-2 66-4 97-2 113-3 111-5 154-2 112-5 100-0 97-1 
Pecomberii# Mik s2998. 88-1 77-1 96-9 112-7 109-8 128-3 108-5 103-9 95-3 


Relative weight of indus- 
tries as at December 1, 
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Aug. 1 to the end of the year, there being ment by main industrial groups since 1921, 
gains in both retail and wholesale trade. 
Table III gives index numbers of employ- in some 60 industries are shown in Table IV. 


while the trend of employment during 1925 


TABLE IV._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 1925 (Jan. 1920=100) 
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"Sh : Se 

ia ? G19 peb} es ee ae 

- ah Bo i s ta a Bre 

dey rae oy es 2” Po ran ane A a Re ae 

Industry es | Wy a, : 4 ESATA Mi i < 8 ei r= pee 

fe | 28) Se ioe te ee | ee Lie Be es | ee ee | Bgl es 

eS les | ee) Bet ee Teer tau |e hee ec | Se carat eh) 

om 2, : = nas 3 5 o) <2 ig fay 
1 ahi Bie hy heey eel etl. alive aa arsallh: REGS Mees al eau, | Obey eon Dea Da os 

Manufacturing............0+ 64 75-5} 79-3} 81-9] 84-3] 86-6] 88-3] gx.o| 89-1] 88-5] 89-4] 91-3] 89-2] 88-1] 55-3 
Animal products—edible....| 87-2} 84-7) 80-8) 81-9} 92-2) 101-3 2-0 105-4] 105-7] 104-2) 100-5} 98-9] 94-1 1:9 
Fur and products............ 80-3] 73:1) 72-4] 75-4! 77-0) 78-8 0-1} 81-9) 73-8] 84-0) 90-8) 92-4) 96-5) 0-1 
Leather and products....... 71-0) 74-8) 75-8} 75-9] 70-5} 70-3) 9.9] 69-8} 70-4) 72-3] 75-2) 76-0) 76-5) 2-1 
Lumber and products....... 70-4] 75-5] 78-1] 83-3} 97-7] 109-1] 7.4] 116-2) 116-5) 115-1) 118-4) 100-2) 86-6) 5-5 
Rough and dressed lumber..}| 76-1] 79-0} 82-3} 88-7| 113-9] 185-8 5-0} 148-0) 149-2) 145-5) 142-1] 117-8) 94-9 3:3 
Lumber PLOGUCTS) Hisweh a. 63-1) 71-1] 72-7) 76-4) 77-3) 74-2) 9.4] 76-2) 74-8) 76-2) 77-1) 77-9) 76-5) 2-2 
Musical instruments......... 59-1] 57-7) 58-9} 58-5} 58-8] 56-6 0-3} 56-3} 55-1 62:5} 67-8} 70-9} 70:9 0-4 
Plant—products—edible... 86-6] 86-3] 89-5} 90-1) 89-4) 89-8 3.9] 97-0} 99-8) 104-4) 113-9) 104-5} 102-7 3°6 
Pulp and paper products... 95-6] 96-7| 97-3] 98-0} 99-6] 100-9}  g.@| 102-1] 101-5} 102-9) 102-8) 102-2) 102-4) 6-7 

Pulp and paper.j.ios. si 95-3! 98-1] 101-4} 101-9] 105-1) 107-5 3.3] 110-5} 109-7) 111-4} 110-2] 108-2} 106-3 3-2 

Paper products, 4.f.ji sccm 83:3] 86-3] 85-4} 88-6) 88-0} 89-9 0-8| 85:9} 84-9] 88-8) 91-7) 91-7) 94-4 0°8 

Printing and publishing...| 98-8} 98-4] 96-6] 96-5] 97-2] 97-9} 9.5] 97-6] 97-4} 97-6) 98-0} 98-7) 100-5) 2-7 
Rubber products.....:..:... 70:7) 76:6) 79-1] 81-8} 83-2) 84-9 1-6| 86-9} 89-0} 89:9) 92-1) 88-2) 93-9 1-7 
Textile products...........4. 80-1} 85-8] 87-8] 90-2! 89-4) 87-9 g.9| 87-7} 87-9} 88-0} 89-6) 90-1) 90-8 9:0 

Thread, yarn and cloth.. 94-6] 99-3] 101-3} 103-9} 103-0] 101-4 3.3| 100-6) 101-8} 100-9) 103-0} 104-8) 107-3 3:4 

Hosiery and knit goods...| 81-9] 86-7| 89-4] 92-0] 90-9] 91-1] 4.6] 91-0] 90-7] 92-4] 93-9] 98-6) 98-0] 1-8 

Garments and personal 

furnismings.....06.. foanehe 62-7| 70-6} .71-2| 74-8] 73-2! 71-8 9-7 72-1) 72-4) 72-3) 74-1] 72-0) 69-6 2:6 

Others.............0.2--+-| 92-31 98-0] 99-7] 99-41.101-9) 98-7 1-9} 97:0] 94-5) 94-6) 94-7] 92-9) 101-2 1:2 
Tobacco, distilled and malt 

liquors. 75-5] 93-8] 94-4] 89-1], 96-2} 99-7} 4.5} 100-6} 102-5) 103-9) 103-6) 103-6) 104-6) 1-5 
Wood distillates and extracts] 138-8] 150-3] 114-9] 105-7] 95-3] 95-8 0-1} 89:1) 71-5) 73-6) 81-7} 105-7) 105-5) 0-1 
Chemicals and allied pro- 

CT BEE WRU pe CaM 76-21 78-9| 80-6] 82-1] 83-8} 80-1] 9.9] 79:7| 78-4) 79-6) 80-1} 80-0) 81-3} 0-8 
Clay, glass and stone pro- 

CHIGTSES Sat nies ite ig aan SiMe 68-5} 66-5} 68-11 75-0] 82-7| 88-9] 4.4] 93-2] 91-0} 90-0] 90-0} 89-5) 89-3) 1-1 
Hlectrie current. ..b)%. 295 4 128-6] 125-0] 122-4] 123-5) 129-1] 182-4 1-6] 185-2) 1389-7} 188-3] 134-3] 132-2) 124-7 1:5 
Electric apparatus........... 120-0] 116-5] 114-9} 112-5! 110-4! 109-7 1-1| 109-6) 109-8) 109-2) 117-3) 120-2) 119-6) 1-2 
Iron and steel products......] 60-0} 65-2}, 70-8} 74-6) 75-0} 75-0} 14.8] 72-9) 69-5) 71-0) 74-5} 74-2) 74-7) 14-6 
Crude, rolled and forged 

BFOGUGtSY ANS.) 00) hi, ARMS 38-4] 44-7] 55-1] 61-9] 62-2} 62-0] 4.6] 52-2) 47-1] 49-8) 61-2) 63-3} 57-5) 1-5 
Machinery (other than veh- 

KEIGS) Ul Wea Teco bh tela Mae 62-6] 65-3] 66-0}, 67-6] 68-4] 71-0} 4-1] 70-9! 70-4) 71:2} 72-8) 69-6) 70-4) 1-1 
Agricultural implements. . 40-4] 46-1] 49-7] 57-6) 56-4 7-1 0-8| 59-2} 57-7) 57-2) 59-6) 63-8] 66-4) 0-8 
Land vehicles. . 74-9} 81-9] 89:4] 91-6} 92-9] 91-6; 7.9} 88-8) 838-2) 86-1} 89-8) 87-9} 89-0] 6-8 
Steel shipbuilding ‘and re- 

PATI Py RO ee A eee 20-1] 25-3] 29-0] 32-9} 83-2] 388-0] 9.6] 34-8} 30-3) 30-0} 28-5} 26-8) 32:3) 0-5 
Heating appliances.......... 67:2] 67-0] 76:5] 81-6] 82-0] 82-4] 9.6] 82-8) 80-8) 83:8) 87-0] 89-4; 88-2) 0-6 
Iron and steel fabrication, 

PASO Pep os ite sere he ae 59-1! 70-1) 69-7| 71-2) 72:8} 73-7] 0.6] 75:8} 74-2! 75:7| 76-5) 76-6) 76:3) 0-6 
Foundry and machine shop 

DPEGUUMOESI eM Ak es Mla 72:2) 68-6] 71:1] 79-3] 75-7| 74-2] 9.6] 73:0) 72-2) 73-4) 74-3) 76-5) 79-0) 0-7 

Others Me oe ae le 62-1] 64-9} 67-0) 70-0} 71-5) 70-3 1:9| 72:3) 72-4) 71:1] 73-1) 73-6) 74-0 2-0 
Non-ferrous metal products.| 73-3] 76-1] 79-2] 79-9} 80-0] 79-8] 41.4] 79-7} 82-9) 83-8] 86-6) 85-1} 93-3} 1-8 
Mineral products............ 95-8} 96-0] 97-8} 98-9] 105-4] 109-9 1-3} 110-8] 112-8} 110-9] 109-5} 107-8} 104-8 1-2 
Miscellaneous............... 79-5| 80-7] 83-5] 84-6) 85-9] 84-6] 9.5] 82:3] 82-5) 82-5) 84-3! 83-6) 83-0) 0-5 

Lpeerinigs (80. 1k AOE 83-41 86-8] 81-0} 47-5} 47-41 51-8] 9.6] 388-2} 338-5] 38-5) 49-5) 66-4) 77-1] 3-9 
Minami: BLOM LE at Ee 97-1} 93-1} 92-9] 94-2] 94-3] 94-5} 5.6] 97:2] 97-6} 938-7} 96-2) 97-2) 96-9) 5-6 
Gye NR TRG ae 8 \ a ae "Sl 7 A 87-6] 81-5} 80-5} 80-3] 78-3] 77-0] 3-1] 77-5} 78-5) 73:0} 78-8} 81-0) 85-2) 3-4 
Metallic ores. 145-7| 148-2] 151-3] 152-7) 154-8] 151-6} 41-7] 157-3} 154-9] 157-0) 147-1} 149-8} 143-0) 1-4 
Non-metallic minerals (other 
LEAN COAL) HL)... » ope db roles « 75-5| 72-2) 71-6} 79-4) 87-6} 100-2} 0-8} 109-6) 111-4) 107-1) 109-9) 102-7} 97-3) 0-8 
Communication: .....5 5 {i.1eeee) 108-9} 107-6} 106-3) 107-6) 109-3] 110-1 9.9] 112-6] 116-1] 114°8] 114-2] 118-3) 112-7 3:0 
Melerrapos eh...) beta. 102-6] 97-3) 97-4) 99-1) 105-8} 110-9 0-6] 115-4} 1238-8) 119-1] 115-3} 113-0} 111-8 0-6 
Telephones 6 eed BO aiay at Cea 110-6} 110-3] 108-6} 109-9} 110-2} 109-9 9-3] 111-9} 114-1] 113-6] 113-9} 118-3} 112-9 2-4 
Transportation DARIN: DEE RUAN 99-0} 98-4) 97-6} 98-5} 100-3} 105-2} 13-7] 106-2} 108-5) 108-7} 111-3) 111-5) 109-8) 14-2 
Street railways and cartage.| 108-2) 107-5) 107-5] 107-8] 110-9} 111-9 9-4| 111-3) 111-5} 115-1) 119-4] 116-6) 113-3 2°5 
Steam railways....... ER: 93-8] 94-0] 92-2} 91-6] 91-4} 94-2 9-4) 96:9} 98-2} 98-4) 100-1; 99-6) 99-2 9-8 
Shipping and stevedoring.... 135-1) 124-9] 134-4] 154-0] 174-4] 211-1 1-9} 198-6] 215-8} 208-3} 215-5) 231-9] 218-7 1-9 
Construction and maintenance} 93-3] 98-3] 95-8} 96-8] 125-6] 155-9! 10-3] 187-5] 180-3] 175-5 ee 154-2] 128-3) 8-4 
Bile: Ue os ed, eae, 91-3) 89-1] 91-8] 99-7] 112-0] 122-7 3-0} 185-4} 144-6) 147-2] 148-6) 140-7} 130-2 3-1 
Highway Oy BRS loa ee aC 701-4! 826-8] 718-7| 748-7] 908-7|1547-0 1-7|2878 -4)2382-912523 -4|2204- y 1917-5}1303-9 1-4 
Railway 5 he Res alin es le AR EM 78:3} 86-2) 82-7] 80-2) 114-3] 189-4 5-6} 149-2) 141-6) 180-1} 128-4] 115-8) 96-3 3°9 
Services.) a Re vibe Mule} 107-1} 106-8} 106-2} 107-7) 109-9} 116-4 1-8] 122-9] 126-3} 125-9) 120-5) 112-5] 108-5 1-7 
Hotels and restaurants...... 109-9} 109-0} 109-4] 110-2} 112-0} 124-0 1-0} 185-6) 142-7] 142-7) 180-4; 115-9] 109-5 0:9 
Professional. . Faas Ge | DR 8 ba ae 114-8} 111-9} 109-6] 111-8] 113-6} 115-7 0-2} 112-8} 110-0} 108-9} 113-3} 113-8] 111-8 0-2 
Personal (chiefly laundries)} 100-7] 102-0} 100-6] 102-9} 105-7] 105-8] 0-6] 107-8) 107-6} 106-6] 108-5] 107-1] 105-9] 0-6 
rade. . PE ae, BELO MeN apt oe 96-3] 94-2) 92-0) 93-6} 95-0} 93-8 7-2| 93-8} 95-1) 95-6! 96-7] 100-0} 103-9 7:9 
etary ih. WANs ke aan ee 97-0} 93-6} 90-9} 92-9) 95-1) 94-2 4-7) 94-3] 95-2) 94-9] 95-4! 100-5) 106-5 5:3 
Wiholesales aie.) vain ale nhns jy 94-9 95-3} 93-9] 94-81, 94-8) 93-1 2-5) 92-8) 94-8) 96-8! 99-1) 99-0) 99-1 2:6 
All Industries............ 83-9) 86-1] 87-0} 87-2) 90-8] 94-5] 100-6] 96-8] 96-3) 96-6) 98-3) 97-1} 95-3) 100-0 


*For explanation of term “‘relative weight,’’ see page 50. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 
1925, AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS TO THE DOMINION 
BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


URTHER seasonal losses in employment 
were noted at the beginning of December, 
but the contractions, which caused the release 
of 16,169 persons by the 5,869 reporting firms, 
were the smallest registered on that date since 
the record began early in 1920, with the 
exception of those in 1922. The number of 
persons employed by these firms on December 
1, was 782,903; the index stood at 95.3, as 
compared with 97.1 in the preceding month, 
and with 90.8,. 95.7, 95.1 and 87.2 on 
December 1, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, respec- 
tively. The accompanying chart illustrates 
the course of employment in the past five 
years. Although employment tin 1925 did not 
quite reach the 1923 level, the curves for the 
two years practically converged on December 
1; they were both slightly thigher than the 
1922 line and considerably above the 1924 and 
1921 curves. 


of November. Fish canneries, lumber and 
rolling mills released employees, while con- 
struction also showed important seasonal losses. 
On the other hand, logging, coal mining, trans- 
portation, and trade were seasonally more 
active. 

Quebec—Further seasonal contractions ex- 
ceeding those of the same date of last year 
were indicated in Quebec, where the situation 
was better than on December 1, 1924. All 
groups on the whole showed declines, except 
trade and logging, in both of which there 
were the large gains customary at this time of 
the year. The recessions in construction and 


transportation were most pronounced. Within 
the manufacturing division, iron and steel and 
rubber recorded important increases, but lum- 
ber mills continued their large scale seasonal 
reductions. and there were smaller losses in 
Statements were tabu- 


some other industries. 
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At the beginning of December, 1925, the 
most pronounced reductions were in construc- 
tion and manufacturing, while important in- 
creases were reported in logging and trade. 
The increases, like the declines, were largely 
of a seasonal nature. 


Employment by Provinces 


All provinces recorded reduced employment, 
the curtailment being most extensive in 
Quebec and Ontario. 

Maritime Provinces—The decreases regis- 
tered in the Maritime Provinces were less 
than half as great as those noted on Decem- 
ber 1, 1924, when the level of employment 
was several points lower. According to 504 
employers, their staffs aggregated 61,624 per- 
sons, as compared with 63,124 at the beginning 
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lated from 1,271 firms having 216,703 workers, 
or 5,605 less than in the preceding month. 
Ontario—Employers reporting in Ontario 
(numbering 2,691) reduced their payrolls from 
333,726 on November 1, to 328,105 on Decem- 
ber 1. The decreases were less extensive than 
on that date of either 1924 or 1923; the index 
number continues to be several points higher 
than in 1924. Manufacturing recorded curtail- 
ment, particularly in the sawmilling and fruit 
and vegetable canning divisions, while con- 
struction also showed marked seasonal losses, 
and ttransportation was slacker. On the other 
hand, textile factories, logging and ‘trade 
registered large increases, those in the last 
two industries being seasonal in character. 
Prarie Provinces—Employment in the 
Prairie Provinces continued to decline, 1,697 
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persons being released from the working forces 
of 759 firms reporting 103,356 employees. on 
December 1. Logging, mining, steam railway 
operation, and trade registered heightened 
activity, but heavy losses took place in—rail- 
way and highway construction. On December 
1, 1924, somewhat larger reductions were 
noted, and the index then was below its level 
at the same date in 1925. 

British Columbia—Manufacturing, chiefly 
in lumber mills and fish canneries, and high- 
way and railway construction afforded less 
employment than in {the preceding month, 
while building construction, logging, shipping 
and trade showed improvement. A combined 
payroll of 73,115 persons was reported by the 
645 firms making returns, who had 74,861 
employees on November 1. This contraction 
is rather less than that noted at the beginning 
of December, 1924, when the index number 
was nine points lower. 

The following table gives index numbers 
of employment in the five economic areas into 


which the country is divided in these 
statistics :— 
TasLe I.—InpEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC 
AREAS 
(Number employed by the reporting firms in January, 
1920=100) 
Rela- | Dec. | Nov.| Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec 
District tive ii iy 13 1; 1; 1; 
weight | 1925 | 1925 | 1924 | 1923 | 1922 | 1921 
Maritime 
Provinces. 7-9 | 838-5 | 85-5 | 79-3 | 91-2 | 92-1] 89-5 
Quebec..... 27-7 | 98-5 1101-1 | 95-3 | 98-5 | 93-9 | 88-7 
Ontario.... 41-9 | 92-6 | 93-7 | 88-4 | 93-4 | 94-4 | 85-9 
Prairie 
Provinces.| 13-2 | 97-5 | 99-1 | 91-8 | 99-3 {101-5 | 95-6 
British 
Columbia 9-3 {109-0 {111-5 |100-0 | 97-8 | 95-6 | 88-9 
Canada....| 100-0 | 95-3 | 97-1 | 90-8 | 95-7 | 95-1 | 87-2 


Employment by Cities 

Employment in three of the eight cities 
for which separate tabulations are made— 
Toronto, Hamilton, and Windsor including 
the Border Cities—showed heightened activity, 
while losses were recorded in Montreal, 
Quebec, Ottawa, Winnipeg and Vancouver. 

Montreal—Improvement in manufacturing 
(chiefly in iron and steel) and in trade was 
offset by declines in construction, transporta- 
tion and services. Within the manufacturing 
division, the greatest changes were in iron 
and steel, in which employment increased 
considerably, and in textile and electric current 
works, where it declined. Statements were 
tabulated from 692 employers having 110,608 
workers as compared with 113,043 on Novem- 
ber 1. This reduction, which was the first 
to be recorded during 1925, exceeded that 
noted on the same date of 1924, when the 
index number was several points lower. 
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Quebec.—Manufacturing and transportation 
afforded less employment, while little general 
change was indicated in other industries. The 
payrolls of the 86 firms reporting aggregated 
7,998, as compared with 8,316 on November 1. 
Reduced activity was also noted on December 
1, 1924. 

Toronto.—Large gains in retail trade and 
smaller increases in manufacturing, chiefly in 
iron and steel and printing establishments, 
were partly offset by decreases in construction. 
A combined working force of 97,750 persons 
was employed by the 772 establishments mak- 
ing returns; they had 96,856 employees in the 
preceding month. The improvement recorded 
at the beginning of December, 1924, was less 
pronounced, and employment then was on a 
lower level. 

Ottawa.—According to 129 employers of 
labour in Ottawa, their staffs declined from 
10,293 on November 1, to 9,599 on the date 
under review. Lumber mills and construction 
registered seasonal shrinkage in employment. 
The index number was slightly lower than at 
the beginning of December, 1924. 

Hamilton—Manufactures, especially textile 
and iron and steel factories, and trade afforded 
more employment, while there was curtail- 
ment in building. Statistics were compiled 
from 196 firms having 26,949 employees, or 
210 more than at the beginning of November. 
The situation in Hamilton was considerably 
better than on December 1, 1924; large losses 
in personnel were indicated on that date. 

Windsor and other Border Citres—Very 
little change on the whole was reported in the 
Border Cities, where 79 firms employed 10,213 
workers, as compared with 10,161 on November 
1. Minor gains in manufacturing and con- 
struction caused the increase. 


Winnipeg—After eight months of wunin- 
terrupted expansion, employment in Winnipeg 
showed a falling off at the beginning of 
December, 225 persons being released from 
the staffs of the 284 employers furnishing 
data; they had 25,503 employees. The same 
number of workers were let out by tthe firms 
reporting on the corresponding date of last 
year, but the index number then was eight 
points lower than on the date under review. 


Vancouver—Construction and trade were 
more active, while there were declines in 
manufacturing, chiefly in lumber mills and in 
transportation. The result was a reduction 
of 83 workers in the staffs of the 236 firms 
whose returns were received; they had 24,288 
employees on December 1, 1925. More exten- 
sive curtailment was indicated on that date in 
1924, and the situation then was less favour- 
able. 
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The following table gives index numbers of 
employment by cities. The column headed 
“Relative Weight” in this table shows the 
proportion that the number of employees 
reported in each of the indicated cities is of 
the total number of employees reported in 
Canada by the firms making returns on 
December 1, 1925. 


Taste IJ —InNpExX NuMBERS of EMPLOYMENT BY CITIES 
(Number employed by the ayia firms in January, 1920 
=100 





Rela- | Dec. | Nov.| Dec. | Dec. | Dec. 
City tive © 1, ie ilk 1, 

weight | 1925 | 1925 | 1924 | 1923 | 1922 
Montreal.......... 14-1 | 97-0 | 99-3 | 93-1 | 938-6 | 94-7 
Quebeciessens. ct: 1-0 | 94-4 | 99-4 | 98-5 J......]...... 
TOrontowenceeese. 12-5 | 90-9 | 89-7 | 87-4 | 90-2 92-9 
Ottaws ee 1-2 | 90-4 | 96-8 | 92-3 | 94-3 | 98:6 
Hamilton......... 3:4 | 88-7 | 87-7 | 77-3 | 88-5 | 88-2 
Windsor.) .'....4..2 Le SMHOSeo) ) G2°Oh| Wy abet s | wee cen 
Winnipeg.......... 3-3 | 91-5 | 92-5 | 83-5 | 88-2 | 97-8 
Vancouver........ 3-1 98-1 90:7 


bani 112-0 |104- 


Manufacturing Industries 


Statements were received from 3,771 manu- 
facturers having 432,933 operatives, as com- 
pared with 439,654 on November 1; this loss 
of 6,721 workers was smaller than in the pre- 
ceding month and also than that recorded on 
December 1, 1924, when some 11,800 ‘persons 
were released by the firms reporting; the 
index was then about six poinits lower. Lum- 
ber mills, fish, fruit and vegetable canneries 
and mineral product works registered further 
seasonal curtailment, and electric current em- 
ployers laid off employees. On the other 
hand, boot and shoe, rubber, textile and iron 
and steel factomes showed decided improve- 
ment. 

Animal Products. Edible—Further losses 
were recorded in fish canneries, smoking and 
curing establishments, while little change was 
shown in other branches of this division. The 
working force of the 159 employers making 
returns aggregated 14,575, as compared with 
15,294 at the beginning of November, 1925. 
The shrinkage took place in the Maritime 
Provinces and British Columbia. On Decem- 
ber 1, 1924, less extensive decreases were in- 
dicated, but the index number was lower. 

Leather and Products—Further additions 
to staff were made by the 192 manufacturers 
of leather products whose statistics were tab- 
ulated and who employed 16,639 persons; this 
was 241 more than in the preceding month. 
Boot and shoe factories registered practically 
all the gain, which was mainly reported in 
the Maritime Provinces, Quebec and Ontario. 
Minor declines were noted on December 1, 
1924, when the index number was insignifi- 
cantly lower. 
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-preceding month. 


Lumber and Products—Seasonal  curtail- 
ment in lumber mills continued to cause pro- 
nounced reductions in employment in this 
industry.. There were gains in furniture fac- 
tories, but on a much smaller scale than were 
the decreases already mentioned. The pay- 
rolls of the 716 manufacturers reporting stood 
at 42,699, as compared with 49,724 on Novem- 
ber 1. All provinces shared in the shrink- 
age, that in Ontario, being most extensive. 
Losses were also recorded on December 1, 
1924, but the level of employment then was 
rather lower. 

Plant Products, Edible—The trend of em- 
ployment in this group continued to be un- 
favourable, although the declines were much 
smaller than on November 1, 1925. They 
were, however, somewhat larger than those 
noted at the beginning of December, 1924, 
when the index number was not quite as 
high. According to 308 firms, their staffs de- 
clined from 29,002 at the beginning of No- 
vember to 28,317 on December 1. The most 
pronounced curtailment was in fruit and vege- 
table canneries, while starch and glucose fac- 
tories showed improvement. The largest de- 
clines were in Ontario. ) 

Pulp and Paper Products—Varying condi- 
tions in the pulp and paper group produced 
a net increase of seven persons in the staffs 
of the 452 employers reporting, who had 52,- 
100 on their payrolls. Pulp and paper mills 
released workers, but printing and publishing 
establishments were busier. Very little. gen- 
eral change was shown in any province. Em- 
ployment on December 1, 1925, was in greater 
volume than on that date in the preceding 
year, when large reductions were indicated. 

Rubber Products—Pronounced increases in 
employment were registered in rubber at the 
beginning of December, partly representing 
recovery from the temporary losses in the 
The index number was 
very much higher than on December 1, 1924, 
when improvement was also noted. Practic- 
ally all the additions to staffs were made in 
Quebec. An aggregate working force of 13,- 
397 persons was reported by the 29 firms 
making returns, who had 12,562 employees on 
November 1. 

Textile Products—There were fluctuations 
in employment in the textile division, pro- 
ducing a net increase of 428 persons in the 
payrolls of the 517 manufacturers making 
returns; they had 70,434 workers on Decem- 
ber 1. Cotton, woollen, hosiery and knitting 
and headwear factories recorded increased 
activity, but garment mills were slacker. 
Ontario firms reported the bulk of the gain. 
Pronounced reductions in employment were 
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indicated on December 1, 1924, when the in- 
dex number stood at 82.5 as compared with 
90.8 on the date under review. 


Electric Current—According to 89 pro- 
ducers of electric current, their staffs fell off 
by 613 persons to 11,597 on December 1. The 
largest losses were in Quebec and Ontario. 
Curtailment on a much smaller scale was 
noted on the same date of 1924, and the in- 
dex number then was a good deal higher. 


Iron and Steel Products—Rolling mills 
registered a large reduction in personnel, but 
agricultural implement, railway car and steel 
shipbuilding factories were considerably 
busier. Statements were tabulated from 637 
employers having 114,641 persons in their em- 
ploy, as against 113,722 on November 1. The 
trend of employment on the same date of last 
year was downward; the index number then 
was over eight points lower. On the date 
under review, the improvement took place 
chiefly in Quebec, although employment in 
iron and steel was also more active in the 
Western Provinces. 


Mineral Products—A further reduction in 
employment, that repeats the contraction in- 
dicated on the same date in 1924, was re- 
ported on December 1, 1925. Statistics were 
compiled from 77 employers having 9,621 
workers, or 281 less than at the beginning of 
November. The reductions, which were fairly 
generally distributed over the country, were 
reported chiefly in petroleum products. The 
situation was better than on December 1, 
1924. 

Logging 

According to returns from 225 logging 
camps, they gave employment to 30,625 men, 
as compared with 26,587 on November 1. This 
increase is somewhat smaller than the ex- 
pansion indicated at the beginning of De- 
cember, 1924, and the index number then 
was higher. All provinces shared in the im- 
provement indicated on the date under re- 
view, but the gains in Ontario constituted 
more than half of the total increase. 

Mining 

Coal—Further additions to ‘staffs ‘were 
made in both eastern and western coal-fields, 
those in Alberta being most marked. Re- 
turns received from 88 operators showed that 
they employed 26,530 persons, as compared 
with 25,171 in the preceding month. This 
increase exceeded that noted on December 
1, 1924, but the index number then was 
slightly higher than on the date under re- 
view. 

Metallic ores—Employment in metallic ore 
mines declined, chiefly in British Columbia; 
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200 persons were let out by the 45 employers 
reporting, who had 11,172 workers. Reduc- 
tions on practically the same scale were 
registered at the beginning of December, 1924, 
when the index number was rather higher. 

Non-metallic minerals, other than coal— 
There was a further and general decrease in 
employment in this industry at the begin- 
ning of December, largely in quarries, but 
also in asbestos mines in Quebec. The shrink- 
age was slightly less than that noted on the 
same date of 1924; the index number then 
stood at 89.8 as compared with 97.3 on De- 
cember 1, 1925. The payroll of the 71 firms 
making returns stood at 6,006; this was 346 
Iess than in the preceding month. 


Communication 


A further moderate contraction in employ- 
ment in the communication industries was 
noted at the beginning of December, when 
134 persons were released from the staffs of 
the 178 companies or branches making re- 
turns. Their payrolls aggregated 23,426. 
There were minor losses on telephones and 
telegraphs, in which most of the provinces 
shared. The situation is rather better than 
on the same date of 1924, employment then 
also having shown a decrease. 


Transportation 


Street railways and _ cartage—Statements 
were tabulated from 115 firms in this group 
having 19,178 employees, as compared with 
19,726 in the preceding month. The reduction 
took place largely in Quebec. Somewhat 
smaller losses were reported on December 1, 
1924; the index number then, however, was 
only slightly higher than on the date under 
review. 

Steam railways—Further though smaller 
reductions in employment were noted on 
December 1, 1925. The shrinkage was very 
much less extensive than at that time in 1924, 
when the index number was several points 
lower. A combined working force of 76,892 
persons was reported by the 102 employers 
making returns for the date under review, as 
compared with 77,166 on November 1. 
There were large reductions in Ontario and 
smaller losses in Quebec, but considerable 
improvement was indicated in the Western 
Provinces. 

Shipping and stevedoring—lIn spite of con- 
siderable additions to staffs in the Maritime 
Provinces and somewhat smaller gains in 
British Columbia, there was a net contraction 
in the employment afforded in this group at 
the beginning of December, on account of 
seasonal curtailment in Quebec. Substantial 
increases were recorded on December 1, 1924, 
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when the index number was practically the 
same as on that date in 1925. The working 
forces of the 58 reporting employers declined 
from 16,073 on November 1 to 15,200 at the 
beginning of December. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Continued and pronounced curtailment of 
outside work caused important losses in em- 
ployment in construction and maintenance. 
Building, highway and railway construction 
all registered reduced activity, the losses in 
the last-named being most extensive. Firms 
in all provinces recorded declines, except that 


TABLE III-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES. 


building construction afforded more employ- 
ment in British Columbia than in the preced- 
ing month. Statements compiled from 465 
employers in the construction industries 
showed that they had 65,776 workers, as com- 
pared with 80,046 on November 1. This 
reduction is a good deal smaller than that 
recorded on December 1, 1924; the index num- 
ber stood at 128.3 on that date under review, 
while on the former date it was 116.6. 
Services 

Hotels and restaurants continued to release 
employees, while little general change was 
shown in other branches of the service group. 


( Jan. 1920 = 100) 
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Industry Weight 
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Dec. 1,'| Nov.1, | Dec. 1, Dec. 1, Dec. 1, | Dec. 1, 
1925 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 

88-1 89-2 82-0 88-2 87-7 79-3 
94-1 98-9 91-5 87-6 88-4 89-2 
96-5 92-4 88-0 110-8 108-3 105-8 
76:5 76-0 75-6 82-0 85-1 86-2 
86-6 100-2 82-1 88-6 90-9, 76:3 
94.9 117-8 90-2 100-2 98-5 Tit 
76-5 77-9 71-9 73-8 81-0 75-5 
70-9 70-9 67-9 69-6 77-5 67-5 
102-7 104-5 100-6 100-7 100-7 96-1 
102-4 102-2 98-5 102-1 98-7 89-0 
106-3 108-2 100-0 107-2 101-0 85-8 
94-4 91-7 90-1 92-7 93-0 85-5 
100-5 98-7 99-4 99-5 98-0 84-6 
93-9 88-2 72-8 69-0 71-5 70:7 
90-8 90-1 82-5 88-7 90-7 85-6 
107-3 104-8 92-2 101-4 102-7 97-3 
98-0 98-6 88-9 94-0 96-4 89-7 
69-6 72-0 66-5 73°5 77-6 74-1 
101-2 92-9 97-3 95-8 92-1 84-9 
104-6 103-6 101-9 102-0 97-4 98-9 
105-5 105-7 122-0 114-9 102-6 82-5 
81-3 80-0 79-7 88-3 87-9 84-1 
89-3 89-5 81-2 93-3 97-3 79-8 
124-7 132-2 132-3 120-4 115-5 107-0 
119-6 120-2 123-1 108-8 87-5 72-8 
74-7 74-2 66-4 79-2 78-1 68-3 
57-5 63-3 44-] 64-1 66-7 61-0 
70-4 69-6 64-7 75-9 66-3 §2-0 
66-4 63-8 43-2 58-3 57-2 43-4 
89-0 87-9 83-4 97-1 97-2 84-2 
82-3 26-8 26-1 25-7 22-2 23-9 
88-2 89-4 83-0 87-9 94-3 87-8 
76-3 76-6 69-8 91-6 85-6 71-5 
79-0 76-5 69-3 76-7 73:9 61:3 
74-0 73°6 66-4 77-6 75-2 65-1 
93-3 85-1 76-1 86-0 79-6 62-2 
104-8 107-8 102-7 97-7 93-1 85-4 
83-0 83-6 82-9 85-3 91-9 83-1 
77-1 66-4 85-1 82-2 84-7 61-2 
96-9 97-2 99-2 105-9 102-8 98-0 
85-2 81-0 86-9 97-3 101-9 104-8 
143-0 149-8 148-7 138-5 109-4 86-6 
97-3 102-7 89-8 101-7 97-6 79-2 
112-7 113-3 109-3 106-1 101-5 103-8 
111-8 113-0 103-9 107-9 102-6 103-2 
112-9 113-3 411-9 105-6 101-2 104-0 
109-8 111-5 108-2 113-8 115-3 106-9 
113-3 116-6 114-9 124-2 120-8 119-6 
99-2 99-6 96-8 106-3 100-7 98-0 
218-7 231-9 219-0 170:3 287-3 187-0 
128-3 154-2 116-6 125-2 122-6 113-2 
130-2 140-7 119-2 127-5 105-1 85-2 
1,303-9 1,917-5 984-7 1,230-2 2,312-9 2,760-1 
96-3 115-8 91-9 98-8 108-0 105-2 
108-5 112-5 107-2 106-2 95-8 93-4 
109-5 115-9 111-6 110-9 96-4 92-2 
111°8 113-8 104-7 108-2 97-8 86-3 
105-9 107-1 102-0 99-7 94-5 95-2 
103-9 100-0 99-1 96:8 97-0 96-3 
106-5 100:5 99-9 96-5 97-1 95-7 
99-1 99-0 97-7 97-5 96-8 97-5 
95-3 97-1 90-8 95-7 95-1 87-2 
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According to 177 firms, they employed 13,519 
workers, or 425 less than on November 1. 
Although this decrease exceeds that noted on 
the same date of 1924, the index number was 
very slightly higher on December 1, 1925. 


Trade 


Further seasonal improvement was noted in 
retail trade, while there were very slight de- 
clines in wholesale establishments. Reports 
were compiled from 574 trading establish- 
ments having 61,646 employees, as compared 
with 59,421 on November 1. Trade during the 
last few months has been more active than 
in recent years. The index number on De- 
camber 1 stood at 103.9 as compared with 


99.1, 96.8, 97.0, and 96.3 on December 1, 
1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, respectively. Con- 
siderable improvement was also registered on 
December 1 of those years, to meet the 
requirements of the holiday buying. 

The accompanying table gives index num- 
ber of employment by industries as at the 
first of November and December, 1925, as 
compared with December 1 of the last four 
years. The columns headed “Relative Weight” 
in the tables in this article show the pro- 
portion that the number of employees reported 
in the indicated area or industry bears to the 
total number of employees reported in Canada 
by the firms making returns on December 1, 
1925. 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR NOVEMBER, 1925 


A DECREASE of 26 per cent in the volume 

of business transacted was reported by 
the offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada during the month of November, 1925, 
this decline being mainly attributable to the 
usual slackening in out-of-door activities, farm- 
ing and construction in particular, which takes 
place at this season of the year. A gain, 
however, of over 12 per cent was recorded 
when the records were compared with the 
average daily placements effected during No- 
vember, 1924. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1923, as represented 
by. the ratio of vacancies offered and place- 
ments effected for each 100 applications for 
work registered at the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada, computations being made 
semi-monthly. It will be seen that although 
the curves of vacancies and placements in 
relation to applications declined sharply 
throughout the month, at the close of the 
period the levels maintained by both were 
several points higher than those shown at the 
close of the corresponding period of 1924. 
The ratio of vacancies to each 100 applications 
was 70.7 and 63.0 during the first and second 
half of November, in contrast with the ratio 
of 63.0 and 53.7 during the same period in 
1924. The ratio of placements to each 100 
applications during the period under review 
was 68.5 and 58.3 as compared with 58.9 and 
50.7 during the corresponding month of the 
year 1924. 

A summary of the reports from ithe offices 
showed that the average number of applica- 
tions reported during the first half of No- 
vember, 1925, was 1,813, as compared with 
1,801 during the preceding period, and with 


1,721 daily in the corresponding period in 
1924. Applications for work during the latter 
half of the month registered 1,602 daily in 
contrast with 1,619 during the latter half of 
November a year ago. Employers notified 
the Service of a daily average of 1,282 
vacancies during the first half and 1,010 dur- 
ing the latter half of the month under review 
as compared with a daily average of 1,084 and 
869 vacancies during the month of November, 
1924. Vacancies offered to the Service during 
the latter half of October, 1925, averaged 1,495 
daily. The Service effected an average of 1,242 
placements during the first half of November, 
of which 891 were in regular employment and 
351 in work of one week’s duration or less, 
as compared with the total average placement 
during the preceding period of 1,429 daily, and 
with 1,014 daily during the first half of No- 
vember, 1924. During the latter half of the 
month under review placements averaged 934 
daily (640 regular and 294 casual) as compared 
with an average of 820 daily during the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. 

During the month of November, 1925, the 
offices of the Service referred 27,215 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 25,796 
placements. Of these the placements in regular 
employment were 18,113, of which 14,902 were 
of men and 3,211 of women, while the place- 
ments in casual work totalled 7,683. The num- 
ber of vacancies reported by the employers 
numbered ‘19,626 for men and 7,585 for women, 
a total of 27,211, while applications for work 
totalled 40,766, of which 30,995 were from men 
and 9,771 from women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected to date in the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada :— 
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Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
1919 (10 months)...... 268,001 37,904 305,905 
bss Bis its Ca HONS OREN 866,547 79 ,265 445,812 
iat Bb ists a ea oh ea cea 280,518 75 , 238 3554796 
DAL PY Anse 05 RS AER SAR 297,827 95,695 393,522 
oe GE io sie oe 347,165 115 ,387 462,552 
OD BRE re Se ei ec tln et oe 247 ,425 118,707 366,132 
1938 (11 months)...... 293,565 98,737 382,302 
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effected in Nova Scotia were manufacturing, 
91; logging, 81; construction and maintenance, 
84; services, 115 and trade, 64 and in New 
Brunswick manufacturing, 67; logging, 91; 
construction and maintenance, 51 and services, 
454, of which 286 were household. During 
the month of November 234 men and 52 
women were placed in regular employment 
through Nova Scotia offices and 205 men and 
79 women through offices in New Brunswick. 
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Maritime PrRovINcES 

Opportunities for employment in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick during the month 
of November were about 18 per cent less than 
in October and over 8 per cent less than 
during November 1924. Nova Scotia offices 
listed about 20 per cent more vacancies dur- 
ing November than in the corresponding 
month of 1924, but this imerease was more 
than offset by a reduction in employment 
offered through New Brunswick offices. Nova 
Scotia offices made nearly 11 per cent fewer 
placements than in October but over 19 per 
cent more than dunng November 1924. 
Placements by New Brunswick offices during 
November were more than 18 per cent below 
October and more than 4 per cent less than 
during November 1924. Tihere was a net in- 
crease in placements effected by Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick of about 4 per cent when 
comparing the month under review with the 
corresponding month of 1924. Industrial 
groups in which most of the placements were 


1924. 





QUEBEC 


There was a decline of over 22 per cent 
in the number of orders received by Quebec 
offices during November when compared with 
the preceding month, but a gain of more than 
98 per cent in comparison with the corre- 
sponding month of 1924. Placements were 19 
per cent less than in October, but about 83 
per cent in excess of November 1924. All 
industries participated in the gains recorded 
over November 1924, those in the manufac- 
turing industries and building construction 
being the most pronounced. Industrial groups 
in which most of the placements were 
effected during the month were manufacturing, 
230; logging, 615; building construction, 523 
and services, 754. Placements in regular 
employent numbered 1,560 of men and 680 of 
women. 


ONTARIO 


Orders listed at Ontario offices during the 
month of November were nearly 28 per cent 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER i925 
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VACANCIES . APPLICANTS Regular 
————_— apres —————_————]  place- 
OrFIces } Piacep ments 
Reported | Unfilled | Regist’d | Referred |~--_—___- | Unp laced same 
during | atendof| during to at end of period 
period period period | vacancies] Regular | Casual period 1924 
Nova: Scotha sic. seveueue: keno. vee 544 68 634 541 286 243 912 238 
i ahifae 2h) Se Se ee UE 173 21 221 153 62 91 509 49 
New? Glasgow's es Hak aces bane Oe 188 40 177 196 141 20 221 135 
SVG uy bueu annie amu, saree tee 183 7 36 192 83 102 182 54 
New Brunswick..................4- 746 85 925 743 284 463 639 390 
ha tia ta Se eye aad 126 74 114 110 55 59 169 57 
Mion ctonse oe \),\ain. stata ewe oaiae seul 296 It 366 809 109 200 89 137 
SBAVOR TE ook eel. cc bulaem meter ste aeleteretaur tate 324 44 324 120 204 372 196 
Quebec Se, Che ela 2,349 339 4,435 2,631 2,240 64 1,549 1, 216 
BE ED nenye sant ras Te OB Rrers, Shalala pya 214 16 439 335 833 a 94 197 
NUGIOLERL Ba) ee ie bi cals iacebe siaaiaes 1,572 pips} 2,918 1,537 1,320 54 1,078 530 
CEE IVe) O56 NORE I Ft TENG RR SOR ASV eh 1) 278 21 636 855 321 0 233 304 
Sherbrooke so etree an weet 110 8 186 150 123 8 26 131 
Mbres. RAversenihcite sees 166 71 256 254 143 0 109 54 
Ontarlo se nosshe Sakis eRe 12, 125 2,761 16,504 10, 863 7,089 3, 215 7,188 5,892 
BeHEVINS Me ws. ah cde etee he crete 122 0 125 115 76 39 42 66 
Perse Tot (0s ee RGUAUN Mee WIE ns Fees KONE, AVSNS AHUR 72 146 9 299 149 89 53 146 49 
Cla thease ie nn RnR Uar Rants id 272 5 312 278 158 120 26 32 
B10 Oye ep PN ened sae gate at NEE Cis Ae (S 226 6 165 130 120 6 84 232 
Hort William 541 66 620 560 386 174 95 137 
Guelph 138 10 256 176 58 97 120 51 
Hamilton 774 31 1,381 774 221 550 1,485 191 
RC Ing SCO Ae San sod alehey atepeaste 173 27 220, 168 85 78 126 83 
ASTECH EET Neo eee cee siete oar 171 29 380 190 95 75 159 61 
London Lb Uaee ae Nh Tee ee ae ea Bld 46 450 346 229 Tp 366 317 
Niggara-Palia sia ie cise tet co ae: 166 42 193 164 106 50 133 90 
Norton Bayi vie see eee ae 409 89 447 457 444 13 0 267 
Ostiaway. woe Jk Sei eae eae 112 25 372 94 67 27 195 163 
OETA Wala b eA ssle alates sas ol Recah poeta 606 167 913 739 496 129 470 485 
PEMPDPOker ce! , Por patia eeu estes aes dete 208 316 186 170 Liat 19 10 164 
Peter borougrhe wena fas cop sheer 144 31 222 179 124 8 168 100 
PortiAnthur py eee ame bean Ee 1,784 508 801 786 694 92 26 548 
Sty Cathawninegs wievn asics «cle che cole 437 10 578 436 313 123 150 166 
Sty Dhowrassyosee Mere. eas Sea 142 8 243 174 106 68 1 48 
SEN REL een aay Na onan ceil ae Biren BleiA 282 i 234 203 113 90 93 112 
Sault Sto. Mariey. oes. aes cleaned: 267 234 541 225 164 43 206 176 
Sudbur yess ch lie seas daeaaiey (ett 679 544 426 387 376 11 10 288 
PR YNTN ARS Pes eee Wyy Detain our nat a Dae 108 282 235 219 16 42 246 
RUNOT ONCOL SAMI NC Re a CEOS (a 3,129 430 6,155 3,126 1,765 1,079 2,829 1,525 
WIR GSO Re a Cs Toe eat 603 15 696 607 425 82 166 295 
BIANIOD A ee he ce ek cot ot ge sen 2,890 127 5,086 3,699 2,037 1,440 1,595 2,422 
Brandonyiecdactiatas sae ay tide tae aten 244 33 272 220 179 41 49 198 
Baup bin caw ets pants means oy 169 6 146 104 75 29 26 65 
VETTE Ody ss hit cxtler ahs 2,477 88 4,668 3,070 1,783 1,370 1,520 2,159 
Saskatchewan 3,071 224 3,046 3,146 29800 745 599 1,944 
BGO V I ali s lili ds: « (sbabuidhn eignatt tele oi ota 41 5 52 40 40 0 12 66 
LOOSE sh Wiia oso Shi che ae) ier wise ast ote aan 499 45 668 572 453 8&3 283 363 
North Battleford 3.24.56 ees 74 16 58 57 34 23 1 45 
Prince:Albertie ase sedee wsesoeener 1,013 57 388i 361 320 41 27 296 
ATTY cre MRP UE oa OE Loca ee 631 34 910 797 574 223 137 485 
BASKALOONG TAM tr. Mae ame en cate 376 29 851 868 759 109 37 478 
Swit Current Vogal 116 14 116 115 48 67 6 103 
Wes ver Mires UN acer ik so a 85 8 82 76 43 33 5 63 
MOP KOR. hth fonts TORRE Eee aes 236 16 258 260 64 196 1 45 
Ribertayiccee, Ie De Bde een 3,273 161 4,319 3, 256 2,700 507 863 2,198 
Calary, (aes cr belie cena antec ale uepees 1,050 20 1, 734 1,106 941 165 4))2 
rar hetler:| s/he es ee Melee ed wees 218 0 474 202 170 32 86 169 
Eidanomtormnr.cieyaeeeiek, ic: eee we 1,300 76 1,430 1,330 1,075 206 273 867 
EVEL OOTIGGO.)).), Wi site tate oat ree 592 5 499 470 387 fi 57 285 
Mederma tate i: Noein Aa Ona Lia 113 0 182 148 127 21 45 146 
British Columbia.................... 25222 85 5,487 2,336 1,151 1,006 3,047 1,976 
Cran RTOGKes tie ne oe eon ee te 79 6 582 75 73 2 352 166 
KAMAOODS. ON Eras eee ale nlos mae 41 5 271 49 21 16 186 72 
ING ReMi aise aie ie. eee Lites wei 27 2 48 20 14 6 49 3 
INGISON; Lon ly te ended, tek, rae 90 4 92 83 81 2 38 117 
New Westminster................... 75 4 287 76 44 32 281 20 
POnhleLomin Wal TEL Eb sis eae e Rm 47 1 74 50 24 ils 45 18 
Prince George arses ea eae 119 9 95 95 95 0 0 122 
Prince Riperty eerie casas ele 36 0 125 39 25 14 82 12 
Revelstoke 27 0 164 BY, 82 0 92 24 
Vancouver. 1,251 51 8,089 1,370 556 686 1,525 366 
Wermonys crane tietutnels cae eaeidel ae Wiliam. 47 0 24 UZ, 13 4 23 8 
WACEOIIa a ee Albena eM A, 413 9 636 430 173 227 694 148 
NOG CS ree esis oy aictes eevee ere Neal 27,241 3,790 40,766 275215 18,113 7,683 16,584 15,387* 
LOTR ee lA AMON Taha REI Ale NON 19,626 2,568 30,995 19,552 14,902 4,276 13, 228 12,556 
IWOMNON eae we cee ieee er elles a wita als 7,585 13222 9,771 7,663 Sela 3,407 3,356 2,831 





*11 placements effected by offices since closed. 
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less than during October, but about 14 per 
cent higher than during November 1924. 
Placements decreased over 21 per cent from 
October, but were more than 19 per cent in 
excess of November 1924. The most note- 
worthy gains over November 1924 occurred 
in the manufacturing industries, farming, 
transportation and construction and mainten- 
ance. Placements by industrial groups in- 
cluded manufacturing 1,335; logging, 2,143; 
farming, 899; transportation, 662; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 2,049; services, 2,787 
and trade, 323. Regular employment was 
secured for 6,020 men and 1,060 women. 
MANITOBA 

During November the number of orders 
received was nearly 41 per cent less than in 
October and slightly over one per cent less 
than during November 1924. Placements were 
nearly 43 per cent below October and over 
8 per cent less than during November 1924. 
The reductions under the latter comparison 
were due to decreased demand for farm and 
bush ‘workers, offset in part by increased 
orders for workers in the trade and services 
group. Industrial groups in which most of 
the placements were effected were manufac- 
turing, 122; logging, 874; farming, 581; con- 
struction and maintenance, 116; services, 1,554 
and trade, 199. Placemients in regular employ- 
ment numbered 1,548 of men and 489 of 
women. 

SASKATCHEWAN 

Orders received at Saskatchewan offices 
during November were over 36 per cenit less 
than during October, but more than 26 per 
cent higher than during November 1924. 
Placements were nearly 34 per cent fewer 
than in October but nearly 33 per cent above 
November 1924. Increased demand for farm 
and bush workers accounted for nearly all the 
improvement recorded over November 1924. 
Placements by industrial groups included 
logging, 1,042; farming, 1,081; construction 
and maintenance, 148 and services, 664. There 
were 2.020 men and 3815 women placed in 
regular employment during the month. 

ALBERTA 

Vacancies and placements during November 
were approximately 56 per cent less than 
during October, but about 16 per cent more 
than during November 1924. The increase in 
the latter comparison occurred chiefly in 
logging and farming, offset in part by reduced 
demand under services and trade. Industrial 
groups in which most of the placements were 
effected were manufacturing, 126; logging, 482; 
farming, 1,467; mining, 180; construction and 
maintenance, 206; services, 600 and trade 89. 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
2,418 of men and 282 of women. 


BritisH CoLUMBIA 


There was a decrease of about 42 per 
cent in the number of orders received and 
placements effected during November when 
compared with October, but gains of approxi- 
mately 9 per cent in comparison with 
November 1924. All industrial divisions 
participated in the gains over November 1924 
except logging and transportation, the change 
in the latter group being nominal only. 
Industrial groups in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were 
manufacturing, 243; logging, 326; mining, 73; 
farming, 83; transportation, 99; construction 
and maintenance, 330; services, 909 and trade, 
85. Regular employment was secured for 897 
men and 254 women during the month. 

Movement of Labour. 

During November, 1925, the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada made 18,1138 
placements in regular employment of which 
11,306 were persons for whom the employ- 
ment found was outside the immediate locality 
of the offices at which they were registered. 
Of the latter 2,838 were granted the Employ- 
ment; Service reduced transportation rate, 
2,077 going to points within the same province 
as the despatching office and 761 to other 
provinces. The reduced transportation rate 
which is 2.7 cents per mile with a minimum 
fare of $4 is granted by the railway com- 
panies to bona fide applicants at the employ- 
ment service who may desire to travel to 
distant employment for which no workers are 
available locally. 

The Sydney, Nova Scotia, office transferred 
one bushman to the Quebec zone. In Que- 
bee 104 certificates were granted, 51 provin- 
cial and 53 interprovinecial. Of the provincial 
transfers Quebec City despatched 23 bush- 
men and 7 cooks and Montreal 21 bushmen 
to points within their respective zones. To 
employment at a distance, Montreal trans- 
ferred 15 bushmen to Sault Ste. Marie and 
Hull 38 bushmen to Cobalt. From the Ontario 
offices 745 workers were granted the special 
reduced rate, 56 of whom were railway con- 
struction labourers destined to Hull and sent 
by the Port Arthur, North Bay, Cobalt and 
Sudbury offices. In addition Ottawa de- 
spatched two bushmen to Hull and Pem- 
broke one _ plasterer. Of the provincial 
transfers 655 were bushmen going to camps 
near North Bay, Pembroke, Sudbury, Peter- 
boro, Hamilton, Fort William and _ Port 
Arthur, 9 were carpenters, 18 construction 
labourers, and 1 clerk going from Fort William 
and Port Arthur to points within their own 
zones, 2 were rubber workers sent by the 
Pembroke office to Kitchener, and one a 
weaver travelling from Windsor to the Nia- 
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gara Falls zone. The number of reduced rate 
certificates issued in Manitoba was.679. From 
Brandon 21 bushmen went to Dauphin. The 
Winnipeg office transferred 87 farm labourers, 
5. hotel workers, 3 farm generals and 7 
domestics to Brandon, 3 bushmen to Dauphin 
and one waitress, one housekeeper and 9 
cord wood cutters within its zone. Of the 
transfers outside the province Winnipeg sent 
507 bushmen, 4 cord wood cutters, one black- 
smith, one saw filer, two cooks and one kit- 
chen maid to Port Arthur, 4 bushmen to Tim- 
mins, 18 farm workers, 2 chambermaids and 
one cook to Regina, and one engineman to 
Prince Albert. Saskatchewan offices issued 929 
certificates, 836 of which were for points with- 
in the province and 93 for employment in 
other provinces. Of the provincial transfers 
784 were bushmen for the Prince Albert zone, 
19 were farm labourers, 6 teamsters, 3 black- 
smith, 4 miners going from Regina to Moose 
Jaw, 5 saw mill workers, 4 bolt cutters, 3 
carpenters sent by the Moose Jaw office to 
points within the zone and the remainder 
housekeepers, cooks and hotel workers. The 
interprovincial transfers included 32 bushmen 
travelling from Saskatoon, 31 to Port Arthur 
and one to Edmonton, 1 bushman from York- 
ton to Port Arthur, 28 saw mill workers from 
Regina to Lethbridge, 15 farm workers from 
Regina, 14 to Dauphin and one to Brandon, 
2 miners from Estevan to Drumheller and 
from Moose Jaw 11 saw mill workers to 
Lethbridge, 3 bushmen to Dauphin and one 
bushman to Sudbury. Alberta issued 326 cer- 
tificates, 316 for points within the province 
and 10 to other provinces. From Edmonton 
9 bushmen were sent to Prince George and 


from Calgary one housekeeper to Saskatoon. 
Within the province Calgary sent 27 farm 
workers and 40 bushmen to Lethbridge, 13 
bushmen, one housekeeper, one farm labourer 
and one cook to points within its own zone, 
3 farm workers to Drumheller and 2 miners, 
one farm worker, one kitchen maid, one bush- 
man and one cook to Edmonton. Edmonton 
transferred 2 farm workers to Drumheller, 106 
bushmen, 11 cooks, 2 bookkeepers, 20 farm 
workers, 2 engineers, 3 blacksmiths, 41 mine 
labourers, one teamster, one saw filer, one 
machinist, two prop cutters, 2 carpenters and 
7 hotel workers within the zone and Medicine 
Hat sent 15 harvesters to Lethbridge. The 
transportation certificates in British Columbia 
numbered 54, 2 of which were farm hands 
sent to Lethbridge and one a hoisting machine 
operator destined to Edmonton. Provincially 
the transfers included one bricklayer travel- 
ling from Nelson to Cranbrook, and 14 tie 
makers from the Prince George and Prince 
Rupert offices to their respestive zones. In 
addition, Vancouver sent one farm hand and 
one engineer, one flunkey, one cook and one 
dishwasher to Penticton, 8 diamond drillers 
to Nelson, one engineer and one sawyer to 
Prince George, 3 miners and one engineman 
to Kamloops and one engineer, one black- 
smith, 11 miners and muckers and 4 labourers 
to points within its zone. 

Of the 2,838 workers who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced rate 2,010 were 
carried by the Canadian National Railways, 
793 by the Canadian Pacific Railway, 8 by 
the Pacific Great Eastern Railway and 27 
by the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario 
Railway. 





Welfare Work in Pulp and Paper Industry 


The Canadian Mining Journal of Decem- 
ber, 1925, says: “The announcement of the 
decision of the Abitibi Power and Paper 
Company to provide group insurance for their 
employees on a contributory basis furthe: 
emphasizes the importance which the big in- 
dustries of the North Country are attaching 
to the need of providing protection for the 
wives and families of their employees in the 
event of death on the job or accident. Among 
the big mining companies whose employees 
benefit by a similar plan are the McIntyre 
and Dome mines of the Porcupine camp. 
The McIntyre for several years had adopted 
a policy of placing a graduated insurance 
protection policy on each one of its employees 
who has been more than six months on the 
payroll. The mine pays the total cost of the 
insurance, which increases annually to a cer- 
tain maximum about $1,000. The Dome mine 


signed a somewhat similar contract this year, 
providing coverage for all their employees, 
free of cost to the employee, but payable to 
the dependents of the employee in the event 
of his death.” 

The International Paper Company is giving 
its employees an opportunity to purchase 
some of the seven per cent preferred stock of 
the company on very advantageous terms. 

As an incentive to the subscribers to re- 
main in the service of the company and re- 
tain their stocks, the company will pay each 
subscriber, in addition to the regular dividend 
of $7 per annum, a bonus of $1 on January 1, 
1927, a bonus of $2 the following year, and 
an increasing amount of $1 each year until 
five bonus payments have been made, the 
last one being $5 in January, 1931. 

The offer to purchase stock on these terms 
expired on January 1, 1926. 
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BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN NOVEMBER, 1925 


HERE was a decline in the value of the 
building permits issued by 60 cities 
during November as compared with the pre- 
ceding month and also as compared with 
November, 1924. The building authorized 
was valued at $7,696,099; this was 30.4 per 
cent less than the October total of $11,059,- 
697 and 23.4 per cent less than the aggregate 
of $10,047,273 for November, 1924. 


Cumulative Record for First Eleven 
Months, 1925—The value of the building 
permits issued by 60 cities during the first 
eleven months of the last six years, is shown 
in the following table, which also gives the 
average index numbers of wholesale prices 
of building materials for the same months:— 








Index Number 


of Wholesale 

Year Value Prices 
(11 mos. 

average) 
VOD iis AW) et degah his hc $115, 250, 956 153-5 
ODA RU A Ago cmb haere Cle 117,397,577 159-8 
LOSE a.) ER ae 126, 227,451 166-9 
O22 female Sasi arith ein 138,450,681 162-0 
YOR ats Cod NN RH EOIN pi bear 110, 828,380 185-0 
1920.0: SRO SURAT LECT Se, 111,970,591 215-3 





There were, therefore, declines in 1925 of 
1.8, 8.7 and 16.8 per cent, in the eleven 
months’ aggregate for the 60 cities as com- 
pared with 1924, 1923 and 1922, respectively, 
but the total was higher by 4.0 per cent than 
in 1921 and 2.9 per cent than in 1920. 

Some 50 cities furnished statements, 
showing that they issued in November over 
800 permits for dwellings estimated to cost 
about $3,300,000, and nearly 1,300 permits for 
other buildings valued at approximately $2,- 
100,000. In the preceding months the erec- 
tion was authorized of some 1,200 dwellings 
at a proposed cost of about $6,400,000 and of 
over 2,600 other buildings estimated to cost 
more than $2,900,000. 

All provinces recorded reductions in the 
value of the building permits issued as com- 
pared with October. British Columbia and 
Quebec registered the greatest. absolute losses 
of $1,143,487 or 58.3 per cent and $1,052,837 
or 28.2 per cent, respectively. 

As compared with November, 1924, Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta reported in- 
ereases in the value of the building auth- 
orized. The last named province showed the 
most pronounced gain of $73,040 or 66.1 per 
cent. Of the declines recorded elsewhere, 
that of $1,870,676 or 41.0 per cent in Quebec 
was actually the largest, but New Brunswick 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDI- 
CATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 
















' Nov. Oct. Nov. 
Cities 1925 1925 1924 
$ $ $ 
P.E.L.— 
Charlottetown..... Nil Nil Nil 
Nova Scotia.......... 24,715 25 ,883 68 , 285. 
Halifax ji) ae. ee 23,825 16,945 27,920 
New Glasgow...... Nil 3,700 1,000 
*Sydneyis/e pues 890 5,238 39,265 
New Brunswick..... 1,760 41,305 10,750 
Fredericton........ il Nil 
*Moncton........... 1,760 805 4,250 
StJohntes wean Nil 40,500 6,500 
Quebec...... 2,686,945 | 3,739,782 4,557,621 
*Montreal—Maison- 
MOUVG. et eee 2,331,420 | 2,988,941 4,176,785. 
*Quebec.! FAH. oui 165,210 176,741 142,061 
Shawinigan Falls... Nil 148,100 11,250 
*Sherbrooke........ 29,150 57,700 7,500 
*Three Rivers...... 97,365 51,150 26 ,400 
*Westmount........ 63,800 317,150 193 ,625 
Ontario......... 3,712,565 | 4,579,737 4,273,115. 
Belleville.... 2,200 11,925 ,800 
*Brantiordsss. 5. las. 4,198 13,615 5,650 
Chatham PMs; 16,278 4,200 18 , 250: 
*Fort William....... 45,725 47,915 23,400 
BG eno ene ass 700 7,281 8,510: 
*Guelphi Cee. e 8. 31,410 18,580 30,949 
SHamiltonee: Jsk..|o: 185, 430 183,550 176,850 
VICINSStONee ae eee 29,663 19, 831 24, 988 
*Kitchener.......... 103,911 123,164 81,515 
*Tondonesuilnsor 159, 045 189, 235 151,610 
Niagara Falls...... 88,435 106, 045 52,465 
shawa. 30,075 22,465 27,225 
KOttawa sh. itt sisal 92,945 305, 498 228,480 
Owen Sound....... 6, 060 1,000 14, 400 
*Peterboro.......... 11, 660 31,300 33, 665 
*Port Arthur 13,334 7,365 3,387 
“Stratford. 4.00... « 18,945 33,190 11,090 
*St. Catharines..... 64,953 57,585 39, 085. 
*St. Thomas 10,700 8,570 3,095 
SArniantvcerean 46,495 62,345 142,700 
Sault Ste Marie 10, 993 14,065 20,090: 
TL OFONLOL gaa ossee 1,776,468 | 2,051,735 2, 223,585 
York br ker ie 319, 600 493,500 389, 400 
Welland.. 8, 820 16,635 13,490 
*Windsor asi shiweis 423,290 303, 707 256,730 
Ho a leQeh Whanehl s Alba 80,975 107,065 35,170 
Riverside....... 39, 000 21,500 89,500 
Sandwich........ 29, 000 169, 675 50, 800 
Walkerville...... 59, 000 136, 000 117,000 
Woodstock......... 3,257 11,196 41,536 
Manitoba............ 194,075 295,535 143,700 
* Brandon. sel 900 1,665 , 300 
St. Boniface........ 31.325 95,070 26,800 
*Winnines ios ke 161,850 199, 800 113,600 
Saskatchewan....... 73,150 224,985 47,610 
*Moose Jaw......... 745 6, 820 3,770: 
PP RRCOATIG 5 sumiels ouiy aes 49,440 76,445 27,435 
*Saskatoon.... 22,965 141,720 16,405 
Alberta............... 183,591 188, 685 110,551 
F@alearnvias: eae asia de 125, 825 88, 885 74, 700 
*Edmonton......... 49,245 95, 800 28,675 
Lethbridge........ 4,935 335 6,791 
Medicine Hat....... 3,586 3,665 385 
British Columbia.. 819,298 | 1,962,785 835, 641 
INanaimo.as sabe. 1,000 2,20 , 500 
*New Westminster 138,113 47,525 24,420 
Point Grey........ 233, 600 339, 700 230,100 
Prince Rupert...... 13,105 867,350 16,525 
South Vancouver... 41,250 66,275 26,650 
*Vancouver......... 355, 660 605, 430 302,950 
+ MiCtoria saudi eosoe 36,570 84,305 232,496 
Total—60 cities.......} 7,696,099 | 4,059,697 | 10,047,273 
'Potal — 35 cities*..... 6,626,410 | 8,348,405 8, 746, 236 
Cumulative total for} — 1925 1924 1923 
60 cities—first eleven 
infonths Kee 115,250,956 |117,397,577 | 126,227,45t 
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registered the greatest proportional loss of 
$8,990 or 83.6 per cent. 

Montreal and Toronto reported reductions 
in the value of building permits issued as 
compared with both October, 1925, and No- 
vember, 1924, while Winnipeg and Vancou- 
ver showed declines in the former and in- 
creases in the latter comparison. Three 
Rivers, Guelph, Hamilton, Kingston, Oshawa, 


Port Arthur, St. Catharines, St. Thomas, 
Windsor, Calgary and New Westminster 
registered increases in both comparisons. 

The accompanying table gives the value 
of the building permits issued by 60 cities 
during October and November, 1925, and 
November, 1924. The 35 cities for which 
records are available since 1910 are marked 
with asterisks. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES 


BULLETIN recently issued by the USS. 
Bureau of Labour Statistics, Washing- 
ton, entitled “Building Permits in the Principal 
Cities of the United States in 1924” shows 
that the total estimated cost of new buildings 
for which permits were issued in 274 cities 
having a population of 25,000 and upwards, 
amounted to $3,216,151,061. Of this total 
amount 64.6 per cent of the estimated cost of 
all buildings for which permits were issued 
during the calendar year 1924 was expended for 
residential buildings, while only 49.7 per cent 
of the total number of buildings for which 
permits were issued were for residential pur- 
poses. This is accounted for by the large 
number of private garages, totalling 224,089 
in all, being 39.9 per cent in number and 3.1 
per cent in cost of all buildings projected 
during the year. 

One-family dwellings rank second iin number 
and first in estimated cost, there being 215,170 
permits issued for these homes, or 38.3 per 
cent of all permits issued. The estimated 
cost of their erection was $928,317,525, or 28.9 
per cent of the cost of all classes of structures. 
The estimated average cost of a one-family 
dwelling house as shown in the report is 
$4,314. The average cost of a two-family 
dwelling is $8,317, or $4,159 per family. The 
average cost of apartment house dwellings is 
shown to be $42,732. As the 13,099 apartment 
houses referred to in the report were planned 
to house 134,744 families, the average cost per 
family provided for, would be $4,153, or prac- 
tically the same as the cost per family in 
two-family dwellings. It must be borne in 
mind that all classes of dwellings and apart- 
ment houses are averaged in’ these estimates. 
The cost given in this report is estimated cost, 
which quite often will vary from the actual 
cost. In some cities charges are made for 
permits in accordance with the cost of the 
buildings, and in these cities, unless the city 
officials check up strictly, there is a tendency 
on the part of the builder to give rather 
low estimates. Often, too, the builder thinks 
the assessor will assess his property at a lower 


figure if he puts the cost low. Of course this 
is not true, as the assessor makes his own 
estimate of the worth of the property, but it 
has a tendency to keep the estimated costs 
as shown by the permits lower than they 
should be. Partly counterbalancing this is the 
tendency of certain builders of dwelling houses 
who desire to sell their houses as soon as 
erected, to report a rather high cost on the 
permits. A prospective buyer who had exam- 
ined the records of the local building in- 
spector, would thus be given an idea of 
higher value than the expenditure really 
involved. 

Among the non-residential buildings the 
average cost of educational buildings (schools, 
libraries, etc.) is shown to be higher than that 
of any other group. It speaks wel! for the 
material side of the educational system at 
least that the average cost of buildings in this 
group is shown to be 158,351. This average 
cost is somewhat lowered too by the inclusion 
in the group of low-cost temporary school 
buildings in a number of cities reporting. The 
estimated cost of non-residential buildings for 
which permits were issued during the year 
was as follows: amusement buildings, $60,016,- 
470; churches, $58,863,579; factories and work- 
shops, $173,045,738; public garages, $80,160,491 ; 
private garages, $98,585,220; service stations, 
$11,043,125; institutions, $35,572,721; office 
buildings, $188,504,006; public buildings, $29,- 
510,179; public works and utilities, $43,664,992 ; 
schools and libraries, $158,718,052; sheds, $9,- 
095,659; stables and barns, $1,893,020; stores 
and warehouses, $185,419,389; all other, $6,- 
107,648. 

For the first time since the collection of 
building figures by the U.S. Bureau of Labour 
Statistics, a gain was shown in 'the percentage 
of families to be housed in new one-family 
dwellings, as compared with the percentage 
housed in that class of dwellings in the pre- 
vious year. There is a contrasting falling off 
in the percentage of families to be housed in 
apartment houses, as compared with the pre- 
vious year. Of course this gain in one-family 
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dwellings over apartment house dwellings is 
small and not positive proof of a change in 
the trend of housing conditions, but never- 
theless a good sign. 

There were fewer families planned for by 
all classes of dwellings in 1924 than in 1923, 
there being 455,429 living quarters planned for 
in the new buildings for which permits were 
issued in 1924, as compared with 459,471 in 
1923. 

The total number of buildings for which 
permits were issued in 1924 showed an in- 
crease of only nine-tenths of one per cent 
over the year 1923. The total estimated 
expenditure showed an increase in the same 
period of 3.5 per cent. In 1923 the total 
estimated expenditure for new buildings was 


23.4 per cent larger than in 1922. The esti- 
mated expenditure on buildings in 1922 was 
58.3 per cent larger than in 1921. The small- 
ness of the increase in 1924 over 1923 would 
seem to indicate that the peak of construction 
had been about reached, taking the country 


as a whole. 


According to figures compiled by Mr. Bar- 
clay White, a Philadelphia builder, and pre- 
sented to both the Philadelphia and the 
National Congress of Construction Industries 
in 1921, 42.88 per cent of the cost of building 
construction comprises material. Skilled and 
unskilled labour together form 36.99 per cent 
of the cost, the remaining 20.13 per cent of 
cost being chargeable to supervision, insurance, 
engineering, etc. 





Methods of Profit Sharing in British Printing Industry 


The Federation of Master Printers of Great 
Britain appointed a committee a few months 
ago to examine schemes of profit-sharing and 
share-purchase suitable for the industry. 
Their report deals with the subject fully, 
and explains various methods which have been 
in existence in the industry for many years. 
One method is, that when the dividend on the 
ordinary capital is above an agreed minimum, 
for each 1 per cent declared above that 
amount 1 per cent, or some other agreed per- 
centage on their total wages in the financial 
year shall be paid to the employees. ‘Thus, 
if 6 per cent be the minium dividend, and 
10 per cent be declared on the ordinary 
capital, the workers would receive 4 per cent 
(or some other fixed percentage) on their 
earnings for that year. 

A second scheme suggested was, after reserv- 
ing the minimum dividend, to distribute an 
agreed fraction of the balance of the profits 
to the workers as a percentage on their earn- 
ings. Both schemes have proved successful, 
and would, with modification, be suitable 
for any business or industry. The profits 
thus paid to the workers must be in addition 
to, and not in lieu of, fair wages. A working 
man lives by the week and cannot wait until 
the end of the year for part of his wages. 
His share of profits must be a bonus over and 
above a fair rate of wages. 

Any scheme for offering shares to employees 
should be in accordance with a working-man’s 
habits and outlook, and the following method, 
which has been very successful in the last 25 
years, meets this difficulty, and is suitable for 
a company whose shares normally stand at 
@ premium. A special class of employees’ 
ordinary shares should be created, which can 


only be issued to the employees at par. The 
shares can be purchased for cash or by small 
weekly payments. When a holder wishes to 
sell he can, and when he ceases to be employed 
by the company he must offer his shares to 
the directors, who find another employee will- 
ing to purchase at par. If no employee be 
willing to purchase at par the holder can sell 
at any price to whom he pleases, but all sub- 
sequent holders when selling must offer the 
shares at par to the directors, so that ulti- 
mately the shares will return to the employ- 
ees for whose benefit they were created, This 
scheme encourages the invaluable qualities of 
thrift and self-reliance, and gives to the holder 
all the dividends and rights of an ordinary 
shareholder (except a restriction on the rights 
of sale) on very favourable terms. 


The Union Co-operative Insurance Associa- 
tion, with home offices in the Machinists 
Building, Washington, D.C., which was or- 
ganized and is controlled by members of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, has been issuing regular standard 
life insurance policies on the participating 
plan since January, 1925. It is now announc- 
ing new low rates for the standard forms of 
individual insurance on the non-participating 
plan. The announcement of the group insur- 
ance for labour organizations was well re- 
ceived, inquiries coming from locals and in- 
ternationals all over the country. The group 
rates are based on the ages of the members, 
so that no general rate can be quoted, except 
that for an average union, the cost would be 
about ninety cents per month for a benefit of 
$1,000 for each member in good standing. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


A SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the 
Department. Such agreements are summar- 
ized each month in the Lasour Gazerre. In 
the majority of cases the agreements are 
signed by both employers and employees. 
Verbal agreements, which are also included in 
the records, are schedules of rates of wages, 
hours of labour and other conditions of em- 
ployment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic sched- 
ules. In the case of each agreement or sched- 
ule, the rates of wages for the principal classes 
of labour are given, with other information 
of general interest. 


Manufacturing: Clothing 


Toronto, ONTARIO—DUFFIN AND Ross Com- 
PANY, AND THE ToRONTO JOINT BoarD OF 
THE AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF 


AMERICA 


Agreement to be in effect from October 9, 1925, until 
October 9, 1926, with 90 days’ notice of renewal, change 
or amendment. 

Both parties agree to have union shop; all work is 
to be cut and made by members of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, this to apply to any 
work manufactured off the premises; in event of help 
being required in shops, employers will make applica- 
tion to the unions; both parties agree to equal division 
of work. Hours per week, forty-four. In case of dif- 
ferences arising as to rates of wages, hours of labour, 
er other matters under this agreement the employers 
will receive a committee of the employees to discuss 
and adjust matters. 

Overtime, time and a half; 
time. 

The employees are to be given the benefit of any 
improvement in the matter of hours or wages occuring 
in the general labour market of the trade. 

The wage scale prevailing on this market shall be 
paid to all competent employees. 

The employees agree to maintain fair and equitable 
production, and be responsible for satisfactory work. 

The system of piece work in the cutting room will 
remain as it is at present. 


legal holidays, double 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


Toronto, ONTARIO—PUBLISHERS OF ‘TORONTO 
Datty NEWSPAPERS AND Toronto ‘T'Ypo- 
GRAPHICAL UNIonN No. 91 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1925, until 
March 31, 1928. 

Only union members are to be employed. The union 
is to furnish competent journeymen as called for by 
the publisher. If union fails to do this, publisher may 
secure helpers who must make application to join the 
union. 

Night work shall be between 6 p.m. and 5 a.m. and 
day work between 7 a.m. and 6 p.m. Where three 
shifts are employed, two shall be night work. 


An extra man put to work within half an hour of 
starting time shall have a full day’s pay. If brought 
in after starting time, and working less than five hours, 
he shall be paid overtime rates; after five hours, a 
full day’s pay, but if required he shall work until 
6 p.m. or 5 a.m. to make up the full day’s or night’s 
work. A member called back after a full day’s or night’s: 
work shall perform work to that amount if required. 
Overtime shall be in rotation and evenly distributed,. 
except where a man has charge of a particular work. 

On a seven-day paper when night staff is brought: 
back to work day work, six hours shall constitute a 
day’s work; overtime rates thereafter. 

Foremen shall have full control of operators, machine 
tenders and other employees. 

Only journeymen members, or apprentices in last six 
months, shall be eligible as learners during working 
hours. The term for learners shall be six months, and 
compensation not less than three-quarters of regular 
scale. A journeymen member employed in an office shall 
be privileged to practice for not more than two hours 
per day on machines. 

No member may act as operator machinist in an 
office where more than three machines are operated. 
With more than three machines a permanent machine 
tender shall be employed. An office with three machines. 
working day and night shall employ a machine tender. 
Machine tenders shall attend to the typesetting and type 
casting machines. Provision is made for a standing 
committee of two from each party to decide questions 
regarding this agreement or alleged violation thereof. If 
no settlement is reached within thirty days questions 
shall, on request of either party, be submitted to 
arbitration. 

Foreman shall be the judge of competency. 

Provision shall be made that not less than half the 
staff shall work only forty-five hours and shall complete 
their day on Saturday or some other day at one 
o’clock. 

Minimum wages per week: on evening newspapers, 
from April 1, 1925, until March 31, 1926, $41.50; 
from April 1, 1926, until March 31, 1927, $42.50; frorn 
April 1, 1927, until March 31, 1928, $43.50. Hours per 
day, 8 Overtime, time and one-half, on basis of 463 
hour week. On morning newspapers, from April 1, 
1925, until March 31, 1926, $44; from April 1, 1926, till 
March 31, 1927, $45; from April 1, 1927, till March 31, 
1928, $46. Hours per night, seven and one-half. Over- 
time, time and one-half, basis on wages paid. 

Work on Sundays and holidays, double time, men 
to be guaranteed at least two consecutive hours’ work. 
This does not apply on morning newspapers. Day 
men on morning newspapers shall work on above 
holidays five hours, to be’ completed by 12.30 p.m. 
or not later than 1 p.m., for which they shall receive 
one day’s pay. 

In each office, one apprentice to six journeymen, or 
fraction of six, up to twenty-four, one for each addi- 
tional ten. Beginning with the second year, each ap- 
prentice shall attend at least one session a week at 
the technical school. In third year, they shall pay 
to the union fifty cents per week for the International 
Typographical Union course of instruction. Appren- 
tices must graduate before becoming journeymen. Office 
boys may be employed on certain work. Apprentices 
shall be not less than sixteen years of age and shall 
serve five years. They shall be registered by the 
union secretary. The foreman and the apprentice com- 
mittee shall determine fitness of applicant. At end of 
second year apprentice must become apprentice member 
of the union. Apprentices shall undergo yearly examina- 
tions. Scale for apprentices per week from April 1, 
1925, till December 31, 1925, from $15 for first six 
months of third year to $27 for second six months of 
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fifth year. From January 1, 1926, till March 31, 1928, 
from $15 for first six months of third year to $28 
for second six months of fifth year. 

The Joint Apprenitice Committee shall be composed 
of two members appointed by each party. 


Moose JAw, SASKATCHEWAN.—CERTAIN Firms 
AND INTERNATIONAL TYPpoGRAPHICAL UNION, 
Locat No. 627. 


Agreement effective from November 1, 1924, until 
October 31, 1926, with at least sixty days’ notice of 
change. Only union members are to be employed. 
Union officers will preserve discipline among union 
members while on duty. 

A commititee of two from each party shall decide 
questions regarding scale of wages and agreement. In 
case of failure to agree committee shall select a fifth 
and disinterested person. Decision of committee shall 
be final and binding. 

Local union laws (not affecting hours or working con- 
ditions) shall not be subject to arbitration. 

Wages per hour, from November 1, 1924, until October 
31, 1926: newspaper workers, day work, 912 cents; 
night work, $1.044; hours, day work, 48; night work, 
45. Book and job printers, day work, per hour, 91% 
cents; night work, $1.044; hours, 44. The middle shift 
(one not falling between 7 a.m. and 6 p.m. or 6 p.m. 
and 5 a.m.) shall receive the rates of pay for night 
work. Foreman, 50 cents per shift over scale. 

Holiday work, time and one-half, this not to apply 
to night shifts of morning papers or night staffs of 
afternoon papers published every week day. Sunday 
work, double time, except for night staffs of morning 
or afternoon papers. 

A journeyman called to work outside of regular hours 
shall receive $1 for call besides overtime pay. 

Foreman shall have full control of employment and 
discharge. 

One learner (a journeyman member) shall be allowed 
to every four machines, as well as apprentice members 
on last six months. Term of apprenticeship for begin- 
mers on typesetting and typecasting machines, thirteen 
weeks, at following scale: first three weeks, $2.80 per 
day; thereafter an increase of $1 each week for next 
ten weeks. If beginner does not attain standard speed 
in thirteen weeks the shall be granted an extension of 
up to three months. 

One apprentice to five journeymen. Beginning with 
third year apprentices shall complete International 
Typographical Union course in printing, paying fifty 
cents per week. No youth under fifteen years of age 
shall be accepted. The foreman and local apprentice 
committee shall examine applicants. 

Wages per week for apprentices on newspapers, third 
year, $16; fourth year, $20.50; fifth year, $26.25 and 
$31; night work $2 extra. On book and job work, 
during third year $14.50; fourth year, $19.25; fifth 
year, $24.25 and $28; night work $2 extra. 


SASKATOON, SASKATCHEWAN—E/MPLOYING PrIntT- 
ERS AND INTERNATIONAL ‘T'YPOGRAPHICAL 
Union, Locau No. 663. 


Agreement ‘to be in effect from November 1, 1925, to 
November 1, 1926, and from year to year unless notice 
is given before September 1 of any year. 

Only union men are to be employed. Union agrees 
to furnish capable men. 

Wages per week, news offices, day work (8 hours 
per day) $44, night work (74 hours per night) $47; 
job offices, day work $40.33; night, $45.98. 

News offices, 48 hours per week; job offices, 44 hours 
per week. Middle shift to be governed by night scale 
of wages and hours. 

Overtime, first three hours, 
thereafter double ‘time. 

Call-back, $1 extra. 


time and one-half; 


Apprentices: one to five journeymen, the limit being 
two apprentices, except when an apprentice is in the 
last six months, where office may have one extra. 
Wages, first year, 334 per cent of journeymen’s scale; 
second year, 42 per cent; third year, 53 per cent; 
fourth year, 68 per cent; 5th year, 80 per cent. A 
machinist’s assistant shall be classed as an apprentice 
but shall not interfere with the allotment and shall 
receive the apprentice scale. 

Machine learners: term, thirteen weeks. Wages per 
week, first three weeks, $22; next five weeks, $28; 
last five weeks, $35. Beginners attaining standard speed 
shall have full wages; an extension of time may be 
granted up to three months. 

Time lost during week in which holiday occurs shall 
be deducted from regular scale. Work done on holi- 
days, double time, morning papers excepted after 7 
p.m. Where night work is done, 53 hours to be a 
night’s work previous to a_ holiday. 

In case of disputes arising under provision of the 
agreement, if impossible of adjustment they shall be re- 
ferred to a committee of three, one from each party, and 
a third selected by them. Decision of this committee 
shall be final and binding. 


SASKATOON, SASKATCHEWAN—LOCAL FirMs AND 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD oF Boox- 
BINDERS, No. 85 


Agreement to be in effect from November 1, 1925, 
to October 31, 1927. 

Scale for men: hours per week, 44. Wages, journey- 
men, $40.35. Overtime, first three hours, time and one- 
half; thereafter double time. Sundays and holidays, 
double time. All bindery men’s work to be done by 
union members. No girl shall do journeymen’s work. 

Apprentice scale: minimum, first six months, 35 per 
cent; second six months, 40 per cent; third six months, 
45 per cent; fourth six months, 50 per cent; fifth six 
months, 70 per cent; seventh six months, 80 per cent; 
eighth six months, 90 per cent. 

One apprentice to every four journeymen. No ap- 
prentice may move to another bindery during his 
apprenticeship without the sanction of both parties to 
the agreement. 

Scale for women: hours per week, 44; wages for 
journeywomen, $17. Overtime, first three hours, time 
and one-half; thereafter, double time; Sundays and 
holidays, double time. 

Apprentice scale, per week: minimum, first six months, 
$10; second six months, $11; third six months, $12.50; 
fourth six months, $14.50. 

General clauses: In case of reduction of staff persons 
last employed shall be first discharged; and in case 
of increase of staff such persons shall be reinstated in 
reverse order. 

In event of any misunderstanding matter shall be 
submitted to arbitration, one arbitrator being selected 
by each side and a third by them. The award shall 
be final. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Toronto, ONTARIO—CrrRTAIN Master INsv- 
LATORS AND INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Heat AND Frost INSULATORS AND ASBESTOS 
Workers, Locat No. 20 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1925, to April 
30, 1926. 

Agreement tto be binding within thirty mlies of 
Toronto city hall. 

Working hours, 8 per day, between 8 a.m. and 5 
p.m. and 8 a.m. and 12 noon on Saturdays. 

Not more than one improver to a mechanic. 

Overtime to 10 p.m., time and one-half; thereafter, 
Saturday afternoons, Sundays and holidays, double 
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time. No work on Labour Day except in emergency, 
when triple time shall be paid. 

There shall be a trade board of one representative 
for each employer signing the agreement, and an equal 
number of union members. Board shall have the right 
to investigate all questions arising under the agreement, 
and may summon, question or examine any party to 
the agreement. Disputes shall be taken care of by the 
trade board, notice being given in writing by aggrieved 
party within two days. Regular meetings of the trade 
board shall be held quarterly and special meetings may 
be called. Voting shall be by secret ballot. The board 
may impose fines or other penalties where agreed by 
vote, shall see that the money is collected, and decide 
the disposition of same. 

Lockouts and strikes must be ordered only by the 


Building Trades Employers’ Association or the Build- 
ing Trades Council. Disputes shall be referred to the 
trade board. 

If the union fails to supply help, an emergency num- 
ber may be employed and may work under permit 
until replaced. 

Wages per hour, mechanics, 85 cents; improvers, first 
year, 45 cents; second year, 55 cents; thereafter, 65 
cents. Improvers may try mechanics’ examinations 
after four years. 

Provision is made for paying board, railroad trans- 
portation and extra carfare when required. 

Local No. 20 agrees that there shall be no limita- 
tions or restrictions placed on individual efforts of 
membership. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


URING December the department re- 
ceived information regarding twenty-five 
contracts executed by the Government 
of Canada, which included among their pro- 
visions the fair wages conditions sanctioned 
by Order in Council for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. In twenty-two of 
these contracts the general fair wages clause 
is inserted as follows:— 

1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages as 
are generally accepted as current from time to time 
during the continuance of the contract for competent 
workmen in the district mm which the work is being 
performed for the character or class of work in 
which they are respectively engaged, and if there be 
no current rates in such district, therm fair and 
reasonable rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade, in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the trade 
as respects hours in the district, then fair and 
reasonable hours, unless for the protection of life anil 
property, or for other cause shown to the satisfaction 
of the Minister of Labour, longer hours of service 
are required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the purposes 
of this contract, what are the current or fair and 
reasonable rates of wages and the current or fair and 
reasonable hours, and may from time to time rescind, 
revoke, amend, or vary any such decision, provided 
that his determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of three 
months immediately preceding the date thereof. 


Each of the remaining three contracts con- 
tained a schedule of rates and hours based on 
the current standards of the district in these 
respects. These schedules are given below. 

The following general labour conditions 
sanctioned by the Fair Wages Order in Coun- 
cil appear in the twenty-five contracts above 
referred to:— 

Where there are special circumstances which in the 
judgment of the Minister of Labour make it expedient 
that he should do so, he may decide what are the 
current or fair and reasonable rates of wages for 
overtime, and what is the proper classification of 


any work for the purposes of wages and_ hours. 
Immediately upon receipt of notice of any decision 


of the Minister of Labcur hereunder the contractor 
shall adjust the wages and hours and classification 
of work so as to give effect to such decision. In 


case the Contractor shali fail so to do, or to pay 
to any employee or employees for any _ services 
performed or for any hours of labour, wages 


according to the rates fixed therefor by the Minister 
of Labour, the Minister of Labour may authorize 
and direct the Minister to pay any such wages at 
the rates so fixed and to deduct the amount thereof 
from any moneys owing by the Government to the 
Contractor and any such payment shall for all 
purposes as between the Contractor and the Govern- 
ment be deemed and taken to be payment to the 
Contractor, and the Contractor shall be bound in 
every particular by any such authority, direction and 
payment as aforesaid. ‘The powers of the Minister 
of Labour thereunder shall not be exercised as to 
any employee or employees where it is established 
to his satisfaction that an agreement in writing exists 
and is in effect between she Contractor and the class 
of employees to which such employee or employees 
belong or the authorized representatives of such class 
of employees fixing rates of wages, overtime con- 
ditions and hours of labour. 
2. The Contractor shal! post and keep posted in a 
conspicuous place on the premises where the contract 
is being executed, occupied or frequented by the 
workmen, the Fair Wages Clause or Schedule inserted 
in his contract for the protection of the workmen 
employed, also any decision of the Minister of Labour 
under the preceding paragraph. 


3. The Contractor shall keep proper books and 
records showing the names, trades, and addresses of 
all workmen in his employ and the wages paid to 
and time worked by such workmen, and the hooks 
or documents containing such record shall be open for 
inspection by the Fair Wage Officers of the Govern- 
ment at any time it may be expedient to the Minister 
of Labour to have the same inspected. 


4. The Contractor shall not be entitled to payment 
of any money which would otherwise be payable’ 
under the terms of the contract in respect of work 
and labour performed in the execution of the contract 
unless and until he shall have filed with the Minister 
in support of his claim for payment a statement 
attested by statutory declaration, showing (1) the rates 
of wages and hours of labour of the various classes 
of workmen employed in the execution of the con- 
tract; (2) whether any wages in respect of the said 
work and labour remain in arrears; (3) that all the 
labour conditions of the contract have been duly 
complied with; or, in the event of notice from the 
Minister of Labour of claims for wages, until the 
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same are adjusted. The Contractor shall also from 
time ito time furnish the Minister such further 
detailed information and evidence as the Minister may 
deem necessary in order to satisfy him that the 
conditions herein contained to secure the payment of 
fair wages have been complied with, and that the 
workmen so employed as aforesaid upoa the portion 
of the work in respect of which payment is demanded 
have been paid in full. 

5. In the event of default being made in payment 
of any money owing in respect of wages of any 
workmen employed on the said work and if a claim 
therefor is filed in the office of the Minister and 
proof thereof satisfactory to the Minister is furnished, 
the said Minister may pay such claim out of the 
moneys at any time pavable by His Majesty under 
said contract and the amounts so paid shall be deemed 
payments to the Contractor. 


6. These conditions shall extend and apply to moneys 
payable for the use or hire of horses or teams, and 
the persons entitled to payments for the use or hire 
of horses or teams shall have the like rights in respect 
of moneys so owing them as if such moneys were 
payable to them in respect of wages. 


7. With a view to the avoidance of any abuses which 
might. arise from the sub-letting of contracts it shall 
be understood that sub-letting other than such as may 
be customary in the trades concerned is prohibited 
unless the approval of the Minister is obtained; sub- 
contractors shall be bound in all cases to conform to 


the conditions of the main contract, and the main’ 


Contractor shall be held responsible for _ strict 
adherence to all contract conditions on the part of 
sub-contractor; the contract shall not, nor shall any 
portion thereof be transferred without the written 
permission of the Minister; no portion of the work 
to be performed shall be done at the homes of the 
workmen. 

8. All workmen employed upon the work compre- 
hended in and to be executed pursuant to the said 
contract shall be residents of Canada, unless the 
Minister is of opinion that Canadian labour is not 
available or that other special circumstances exist 
which render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 


Department of Public Works 


Contracts containing schedule of wages and 
hours 


Reconstruction of wharf in concrete at 
Valleyfield, P.Q. Name of contractors, F. A. 
Grothé & Fils, Montreal, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, November 19, 1925. Amount of con- 
tract: Unit prices, approximate expenditures, 
$7,539. A fair wages schedule is inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 











Rates of Hours 
Trade or class of labour wages not per 
less than day 

$ cts. 

Foremiagigyy dG oetuie) on. ate 0-50 per hour 10 
Carpenters: mame wies Pity he isd ins’ 10 
Concrete miserse kd kee ree Wein) cone 10 
Concreteiplacersieyits iG. a. 02.85)) ha a 10 
a DOUTeIS een eer a Minin KC OBO sg SF 10 
Carters (singles urns le ethan. ile 4-00 per day 10 
Cartersi(doulble) eiyet fh... kick oo F004, $6 10 





Construction of a Signalling School build- 
ing with a 13-inch brick wall and asbestos 


shingle roof at the Royal Canadian Navy 
Barracks, Esquimalt, B.C. Names of con- 
tractors, Williams, Trerise & Williams, Vic- 
toria, B.C, Date of contract, December 8, 
1925. Amount of contract, $5,629. 

88Sss———OOOOS=~oo eel 


Rates of Hours 
Trade or class of labour wages not per 
less than day 





$ cts. 


Bricklayers and masons.............. 
Carpenters and joiners............... 
Conereteworlzersin yun ep aeet ia 


9-0u per day 8 
7-00 | x6 8 
0:55 per hour 8 
Treo thes 8 

9 








Aabour ers dy 0), UO Gud ula heed 0:45 per hour 8— 
AED eR Suh Wem Amin amid an Hin Macs ame 0:07 to 0-09 8 
per yard 
TE Ore eh i : deus B covpiend oes he 8-00 to $10-00 8 
per day 
(according to 
efficiency) 
ALOICIESULEL Ey ee on eet 9-00 per day 8 
Marble setters’ helpers............... S250) tt 8 
Painters and glaziers................. 6750)" 448 8 
PiaSterersi. Wik) ton Mn tan eke amen ome OF OOnn is 8 
Plumbers and steam fitters.......... 820019) IF 8 
Plumbers and steam fitters’ helpers.| 5-00  “ 8 
EVOOTES ENN Ur Mh RR MM Gt a ANN NIN GeaQmiy un 8 
Sheet metal workers................. $= O00; cs 8 
Structural steel workers.............. 9-00 * 8 
Teamsters one horse and cart........ (KAU ee 9 
Teamsters two horses and wagon....| 9-00 to $10 9 
per day 





Construction of a Gunnery Control build- 
ing at the Esquimalt, B.C., Royal Canadian 
Navy Barracks. Names of contractors, J. 
Parfitt and F. Parfitt, Victoria, B.C. Date of 
contract, December 2, 1925. Amount of con- 
tract, $8,754. 








Rates of Hours 
Trade or class of labour wages not per 
less than day 
$ cts. 
Bricklayers and masons.............. 9:00 per day 8 
Carpenters and joiners........ SV athe B00)" He 8 
Wonecretetworlzers.y dN teen eee 0-55 per hour 8 
Pilectrical workersiuee) eas wonse 7:50 per day 8 
AG AIOOUTP ERS Adina Rent: Whig ual vee ek 0:45 per hour 8-9 
Tag hers Maree ieee scent Mone alin In 0:07 to 0-09 8 
per yard 
bathers’ i. vacua der tee ube eee ae 8-00 to $10-00 8 
per day 
(according to 
efficiency) 
Marbleisettersusice. keen cee 9-00 per day 8 
Marble setters’ helpers............... Dea Omere: 8 
Painters ‘and a lazierg: ein. 4). ene 6-50) oi“ 8 
PP ISSTErer sy a Mea: CUR UAE e, Remon haere O00)" Ss 8 
Plumbers and steam fitters.......... 8:00. ast 8 
Plumbers and steam fitters’ helpers..| 5-00 “ 8 
IRLOOLETS ARO e ke Mart nel. Rumen Sp Or FOU) Mate: 8 
Sheet metal workers... ....0.5.....-- 8:00 “ 8 
Structural steel workers.............. GENO, 1s 8 
Teamsters one horse and cart........ TOO 9 
Teamsters, two horses and wagon....} 9-00 to 10-00 9 
per day 





Contracts contaming the general Fair Wages 
Clause 


Dredging channel at Robertson’s wharf, 
Port Mouton, N.S. Name of contractors, 
Acadia Contractors, Limited, Halifax, N.S. 
Date of contract, December 10, 1925. Amount 
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of contract, Class “B,” $0.674 per cubic yard 
for overcast material and $0.90 per cubic yard 
for material dredged and scowed away (place 
measurement). . 

Construction of an extension to Cattle Shed 
at West St. John, N.B. Name of contractors, 
Kane and Parker, St. John, N.B. Date of 
contract, December 19, 1925. Amount of 
contract unit prices, approximate expendi- 
ture, $42,181. 

Construction of a public building at Stouff- 
ville, Ont. Name of contractors, Stuart 
Brothers, Limited, Hamilton, Ont. Date of 
contract, November 16, 1925. Amount of 
contract, $17,623. 

Construction of a breakwater at Port Mait- 
land, Yarmouth County, N.S. Name of con- 
tractors, D. G. Kirk Woodworking Company, 
Antigonish, N.S. Date of contract, Novem- 
ber 18, 1925. Amount of contract, unit prices, 
approximate expenditure, $19,986.96. 

Reconstruction of 587 feet of the east 
breakwater at Meaford, Grey County, Ont. 
Name of contractor, Myles Carver, Hamilton, 
Ont. Date of contract, November 14, 1925. 
Amount of contract, unit prices, approximate 
expenditure, $8,877. 

Reconstruction of a pile bent and timber 
decking wharf at Haney, B.C. Name of con- 
tractors, Fraser River Pile Driving Company, 
Limited, New Westminster, B.C. Date of 
contract, November 21, 1925. Amount of 
contract, $4,477. 

Reconstruction of 864 lineal feet of the 
superstructure of the West Pier of the East- 
ern channel to Toronto harbour, Toronto, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Port Arthur Con- 
struction Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
Date of contract, November 26, 1925. Amount 
of contract, unit prices, approximate expendi- 
ture, $76,968.40. 

Alterations (interior and exterior), main 
immigration hall, Winnipeg, Man. Name of 
contractor, R. N. Wyatt, Winnipeg, Man. 
Date of contract, November 23, 1925. Amount 
of contract, $16,747. 

Reconstruction of a portion of the super- 
structure of the wharf at Maria, county of 
Bonaventure, P.Q. Names of contractors, E. 
Nadeau and H. Nadeau, “ Peter Nadeau and 
Sons, Registered,” Grand Cascapedia, P.Q. 
Date of contract, November 21, 1925. Amount 
of contract, unit prices, approximate expendi- 
ture, $12,885.12. 

Construction of a wharf at Arisaig, N.S. 
Names of contractors, A. S. McMillan and 
C. R. MacDonald, Antigonish, N.S. Date of 
contract, November 20, 1925. Amount of 
contract, unit prices, approximate expendi- 
ture, $9,965.97. 


Construction of a public building at Grav- 
enhurst, Ont. Name of contractors, the 
Schultz Brothers Company, Limited, Brant- 
ford, Ont. Date of contract, November 24, 
1925. Amount of contract, $19,900. 

Construction of a public building at Port 
Colborne, Ont. Name of contractors, The 
Schultz Brothers Company, Limited, Brant- 
ford, Ont. Date of contract, November 24, 
1925. Amount of contract, $53,700. 

Construction of 310 feet of proposed break- 
water at Escuminac, Northumberland County, 
N.B. Name of contractors, Burpee Construc- 
tion Company, Limited, Devon, N.B. Date 
of contract, December 7, 1925. Amount of 
contract, unit prices, approximate expenditure, 
$43,991. 

Electric light plant, etc., Lazaretto, Ben- 
tinck Island, B.C. Name of contractor, Allan 
H. Coulter, Victoria, B.C. Date of contract, 
November 23, 1925. Amount of contract, 
$3,375. 

Construction of a wharf at Main-A-Dieu, 
NS. Name of contractors, Atlantic Dredg- 
ing Company, Limited, Louisburg, N.S. Date 
of contract, November 24, 1925. Amount of 
contract, unit prices, approximate expendi- 
ture, $8,609.90. 

Construction of an extension to the jetty 
in the North Arm, Fraser River, B.C. Name 
of contractors, The Vancouver Pile Driving 
and Constructing Company, Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C. Date of contract, December 1, 
1925. Amount of contract, unit prices, ap- 
proximate expenditure, $30,772.16. 

Construction of an addition to the public 
building at Pictou, NS. Name of contractor, 
John Johnston, New Glasgow, N.S. Date of - 
contract, November 26, 1925. Amount of 
contract, $9,723. 

Construction of protection works across the 
mouth of Portage Creek at the southern end 
of Lake Manitoba at Delta, Man. Names 
of contractors, P. La Cour and Knud Schioler 
(“La Cour and Schioler”), Winnipeg, Man. 
Date of contract, November 28, 1925. Amount 
of contract, unit prices, approximate expendi- 
ture, $29,046. 

Construction of an extension to the land- 
ing wharf at Chandler, P.Q. Names of con- 
tractors, “Farley and Grant,” Arthur E. Far- 
ley of Ottawa, Ont., and Percy R. Grant of 
Hazeldean, Ont. Date of contract, Decem- 
ber 15, 1925. Amount of contract, unit prices, 
approximate expenditure, $72,993.80. 

Construction of a public building at Nel- 
son, N.B. Name of contractors, Geo. Burchill 
and Sons, Nelson, N.B. Date of contract, 
December 4, 1925. Amount of contract, 
$7,989.76. 
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Department of Railways and Canals 


Contracts containing the general Fair Wages 
Clause 


Repairing of highways on the Williamsburg 


Canals. Name of contractor, Frank Milligan, 
Iroquois, Ont. Date of contract, December 2, 
1925. Amount of contract, schedule rates 
(approximately $5,204 estimated from esti- 
mated quantities). 

Construction and erection of bridge at 
Mile 29.3, Buctouche S/D, Canadian National 
Railways. Name of contractors, Dominion 
Bridge Company, Limited. Date of contract, 
December 9, 1925. Amount of contract, 
schedule rates. 


Post Office Department 


The following is a statement of payments 
made in December, 1925, for supplies ordered 
by the Post Office Department, under con- 
tracts which are subject to the Fair Wages 
policy :— 


eee 


Amount 
Nature of Orders of 
Orders 
EE EE IPN RTs, os Rye: eh 
Making metal dating stamps and type also other 
hand stamps and brass crown seals........... 1% ©=61,256 21 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, 
CCR ela AGE lly ag ea AR aaa baa is Dik an a tal 359 81 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms, 

Moved ante pepe Ope vole cere Mma Ne Ue RN 2 iY 0 14,148 03 
Stamping pads, inks, 6tG....6.00 00000) ou. 123 47 
Mailibam fithinwas.. ili)! sign sands a EMail ot 27,779 34 
noe Jaa ge elegy Pll Mlle i lead uBR AN ANI 842 29 
Repairs to letter boxes, ete; 10,60). 0008007" 299 22 
Cotton duck tapeime il ul in gure 80,742 92 

BEOBONS os ei a Oe ah le LN CURE MO UMM ena 500 63 








HOURS OF WORK AND WAGES ON AMERICAN FARMS 


‘THE Bureau of ‘Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, in co-operation with various College 
authorities, has initiated a series of surveys 
on the living conditions in farm homes in 
the United States. The following informa- 
tion shows the length of the working day for 
the person who works his own land, and also 
the hours available for rest and recreation:— 
In Alabama, where data were obtained from 
198 families in selected localities during the 
survey ending August 31, 1924, the working 
day of the operator is 9.9 hours and that 
of the home-maker 10.1 hours excluding Sun- 
days, with 3.8 hours rest and recreation with- 
in the home for the former and 4 hours for 
the latter. 

In Kansas, information obtained from 406 
families in selected localities Cvring the sur- 
vey ending December 31, 1923, shows that 
the working day of the operator and that 
of the home-maker is 11.7 hours excluding 
Sundays, with 1.8 hours rest for the former 
and 2 hours for the latter. 

In Delaware County, Ohiv, data obtained 
from 383 families during the survey ending 
September 30, 1923, show that the working 
day of the operator and of the home-maker 
is 11.1 hours excluding Sundays, with 2.6 
hours rest and recreation in the home. 

In Missouri, where data were obtained from 
178 families in selected localities during the 
survey ending December 31 1923, the work- 
ing day of the operator and that of the home- 
maker is 11.4 hours with 2.4 hours rest and 
recreation within the home. 

In Lebanon Town, Newhaven County, Con- 
necticut, where information was obtained from 


13007—5 


110 families during the survey ending De- 
cember 31, 1923, the working day of the 
home-maker is 13.2 hours with 0.9 hours rest 
and recreation in the home and 26 hours 
during the year for vacations. 

Wages of Farm Workers—A table of pre- 
vailing farm wage rates paid to farm workers, 
published by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, shows large variations between 
the rates prevalent in different parts of the 
country. The latest figures, for July 1, 1925, 
are as follows:— 

In North Atlantic States per month with 
board, $46.35; without board, $67.34; per day 
with board, $2.73; without board, $3.54; in 
Kast North ‘Central States per month with 
board, $40.41; without board, $54.45; per day 
with board $2.31, without board $2.99; in 
West North ‘Central States per month with 
board $41.02; without board $54.14; per day 
with board, $2.22, without board $2.95; in 
South Atlantic States per month with board, 
$26.38; without board $37.41; per day with 
board $1.41, without board $1.84; in South 
Central States per month with board, $25.75; 
without board $36.56; per day with board 
$1.38, without board $1.71; Western States 
per month with board $52.92; without board 
$73.74; per day with board $2.49, without 
board $2.91; and in the whole country per 
month with board $34.94, without board $48.55; 
per day with board $1.89, without board $2.40. 

An interesting table has also been published 
by the New York State College of Agricul- 
ture, for a series of years, showing the acre- 
age of farm land (average values, including 
all improvements) purchased with one month’s 
farm wages. The wages are cash wages, ex- 
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clusive of board. The figures are, therefore, 
a rough indication of the economic facts on 
which any purchase of land by a worker with 
a view to becoming an independent farmer, 
would have to be based. The variation over 
a period of 45 years of the amount of land 
thus represented by the worker’s cash earn- 
ings is, in spite of some violent fluctuations, 
small; in other words, the worker’s chances 
of independence have neither permanently 
improved nor gone back over a long period. 


(There was a noticeable increase between the 
figure for 1869, namely 0.44 acres, and that 
for 1880-81, namely, 0.65 acres). The last 


ive years show an upward trend. 


The amount of improved land purchasable 
by a farm-worker’s monthly cash earnings in 
1880-81 was 0.65 acres; in 1889-90, 0.62 acres; 
in 1899, 0.70 acres; in 1910, 0.49 acres; in 
1920, 0.68 acres; in 1921, 0.48 acres; in 1922, 
0.55 acres; in 1923, 0.68 acres; in 1924, 0.69 
acres; and in 1925, 0.71 acres. 


Labour Policy of Italian Government 


The policy of the Italian Government with 
regard to trade #inionism, which has at- 
tracted a certain amount of notice of late, 
is indicated in a Bill recently adopted by 
the Italian Parliament. The Bill lays down 
the conditions which are to govern the re- 
cognition by iaw of trade unions, whether 
of employers or workers; it contains detailed 
provisions with regard to levies, discipline, 
and official supervision; it provides for the 
registration of collective agreements; it estab- 
lishes a system of industrial courts for the 
settlement of trade disputes; and it pre- 
scribes penalties for strikes or lockouts in 
connection with disputes within the jurisdic- 
tion of these courts. Under its provisions 
only one trade union is to be recognized for 
each class of workers or employers. Certain 
other unions are permitted to exist, subject 
to legislation already in forces, but trade unions 
of officers or men of the Army and Navy, 
magistrates, and officials of certain public 
departments, are prohibited. The reference 
to industrial courts is compulsory in the case 
of all disputes relating to the enforcement 
of collective agreements and in the case of 
all disputes relating to the introduction of 


new conditions of labour ia agriculture and 
the public utility services. 

A particularly interesting vrovision is that 
whereby a recognized trade union (i.e., in 
the case of employers, an a:sociation whose 
members employ at least one-tenth of the 
labour employed in the industry and dis- 
trict concerned; in the case of workers, an 
association whose members constitute at least 
one-tenth of the total workers of the class 
and district concerned) is empowered to re- 
present and levy contributicas from all the 
employers or workers, as the case may be, 
of the class and within the district covered 
by the union, whether they are or are not 
members of the union. This, it is explained 
by the Minister of Justice, 1s one of the 
privileges which counterbalance the obliga- 
tions imposed on such unions by the Bill. 
The Minister, in a personal interview, also 
emphasized the difference between the in- 
dustrial courts and simple compulsory arbi- 
tration as established by legislation in cer- 
tain other countries which had the character 
of compromise. The industrial courts (“labour 
magistracy”) of Italy, he said, would not 
exist for the purpose of making business deals 
but of dispensing justice. 


Pensions of School Teachers in Ontario 


The second annual report of the Ontario 
Teachers’ and Inspectors’ Superannuation 
Fund shows that pensions to the amount of 
$1,588,000 are now being paid to the school 
teachers and inspectors of the Province. The 
number of teachers on the fund is 499, of which 
number 338 are women, who receive $1,049,000. 
The maximum annual pension is $1,000 and the 
minimum $365, based on 40. years of service; 
it is compulsory on the part of all teachers 
and inspectors to contribute to the fund, which 
takes the place of the previous pension funds 
of Ontario. The teachers and inspectors con- 
tribute 2 1-2 per cent of their salaries to the 
superannuation fund, the Provincial Treasury 


contributing a similar sum. 
that at the age of 25 years the percentage of 


The report shows 


females leaving the teaching profession is 72, 
and of males 52. At 40 years of age, the 
figures are females 28, males 27; at 60 years 
one per cent and six per cent, respectively. 
At the latter age the proportion expected to re- 
tire on pension is 91 per cent of women 
teachers and 73 of males. 

Of the women contributors to the fund 
between the years 1917 and the summer of 
1924 there were 7,200 who ceased to contribute, 
and 850 men also dropped out in the same 
period. In the seven years the deaths of 153 
women and 101 men were recorded. 


» 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, DECEMBER, 1925 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and, Index Numbers 


HE movement in prices during the month 

continued upward, both the family bud- 

get in terms of retail prices and the Dominion 

Bureau of Statistics index number of whole- 
sale prices being considerably higher, 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five, in terms of the average retail 
prices in some sixty cities, was $11.56 at the 
beginning of December, as compared with 
$11.23 for November; $10.58 for December, 
1924; $10.73 for December, 1923; $10.39 for 
‘December, 1922; $11 for December, 1921; 
$14.84 for December, 1920; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the peak); $13.65 for December, 1918; 
and $7.96 for December, 1914. Potatoes again 
showed a substantial advance, the increase in 
this item alone accounting for 22c. of the in- 
crease in the budget. Besides the increase in 
potatoes, less important advances occurred in 
the prices of eggs, butter, sugar and milk. 
Slight declines occurred in the prices oi beef. 
pork, bacon, lard, rolled oats, and evaporated 
apples. ‘Including the cost of fuel and rent, 
with that of foods the total budget averaged 
$21.87 at the beginning of December, as com- 
pared with $21.51 for November; $20.90 for 
December, 1924; $21.21 for December, 1923; 
$20.97 for December, 1922; $21.49 for De- 
cember, 1921; $25.67 for ‘December, 1920; 
$26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); $21.64 for 
December, 1918; and $14.26 for December. 
1914. Higher prices for coal in some localities 
caused an increase in fuel. No changes were 
reported in rent. 

In. wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
based upon the average prices of 236 com- 
modities in 1913 as 100, and weighted accord- 
ing to the commercial importance of the 
commodities, advanced to 163.5 for Decem- 
ber, as compared with 161.1 for November; 
160.9 for December, 1924; 153.5 for Decem- 
ber, 1923; 153.1 for December, 1922; 150.6 
for December, 1921; 217.2 for (December, 
1920; 256.7 for May, 1920 (the peak); and 
205.6 for December, 1918. Forty prices quo- 
tations were higher, forty-three were lower 
and one hundred and fifty-three were un- 
changed. 

In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent material five of the eight main groups 
advanced, two declined, while one remained 
unchanged. The Vegetables and their Pro- 
ducts group advanced substantially, mainly 
because of higher prices for wheat, flour and 


other milled products, hay and straw. Higher 
prices for cattle, hogs, beef, milk, butter and 
furs caused an advance in the Animals and 
their Products group. The Wood and Wood 
Products group was slightly higher, chiefly 
because of higher prices for wood pulp. The 
Iron and its Products group and the Chemi- 
cals and Allied Products group both showed 
slight increases. The Fibres, Textiles and 
Textile Products group and the Non-Ferrous 
Metals group both declined, the former main- 
ly because of lower prices for cotton, cotton 
yarn, silk, sash cord and jute, and the latter 
due to declines in copper, lead, silver and tin. 

In the grouping according to purpose both 
consumers’ goods and producers’ goods ad- 
vanced. In the former group lower prices for 
fruit, bacon, cheese, vegetables and fresh eggs 
were more than offset by the higher prices 
for flour, fish, beef, milk, butter and spices. 
In producers’ goods the increase was due to 
higher prices for materials for the fur indus- 
try, the chemical using industries, the meat 
packing industries, the milling industries and 
for miscellaneous producers’ materials. Prices 
for materials for the textile and clothing in- 
dustries, for the leather industries and for the 
metal working industries were slightly lower. 

In the grouping according to origin domes- 
tic farm products, articles of marine origin 
and articles of forest origin advanced, while 
articles of mineral origin showed a slight 
decline. Raw or partly manufactured goods 
advanced, due to higher prices for grains, 
tobacco, live stock, beef, milk, furs and an- 
timony. ‘The increases in these commodities 
more than offset lower prices for fruit, vege- 
tables, raw sugar, rubber, cotton, wool, jute 
and non-ferrous metals. Fully or chiefly 
manufactured goods were higher, mainly be- 
cause of higher pri¢es for flour and milled 
products, butter, glycerine, rolling mill pro- 
ducts and wood pulp. 

The index number of wholesale prices in 
Canada published by the United States Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, including thirty-three raw 
materials, twenty-eight semi-manufactured or 
producers’ goods and thirty-eight finished or 
consumers’ goods, based upon price levels in 
1913 as-+100, advanced substantially to 152 
for November, as compared with 145 for Oc- 
tober; 146 for September; and 148 for No- 
vember, 1924. Grouped by stage of manu- 
facture raw materials, producers’ goods and 
consumers’ goods advanced. Grouped by 
origin both domestic goods and imported 
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goods were higher. Export goods also ad- 


vanced. . | 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce index of 
wholesale prices of exports rose from 161.12 
for November to 163.97 for December, while 
that for imports declined from 166.27 to 
161.24. The combined index of both exports 
and imports fell from 163.69 to 162.61. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


The index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics is based upon the prices of 236 
commodities, price levels in 1913 being taken as the 
base, that is equal to 100, the figures being weighted 
according to the commercial and industrial importance 
of each article included. This index number has been 
calculated by years back to 1890, being unweighted, 
however, for the period 1890 to 1913 and has been 
calculated by months from 1919 to date for all 
groupings and from 1913 to date for the principal 
grouping. Summary tables of the Bureau’s index 
number may be found in the supplement to the 
Lasour Gazette for January, 1925, and in greater detail 
in the Report on ‘‘ Prices and Price Indexes 1913-1924,” 
issued by the Bureau. A description of the methods 
used in the construction of the index number appears 
in the Lasour Gazette for June, 1923. 

The accompanying table gives the index numbers 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by the principal 
groups in the three methods of classification and with 
those of the classification according to purpose or 
use in detail for the current month and for certain 
preceding dates. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows the 
prices at the beginning of December of seventy-one 
staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, wood and coal oil 
and the rent for six-roomed houses in some sixty 
cities throughout Canada. All prices are for delivered 
goods. The exact quality, for whith the quotation 
is given is set forth in the case of each commodity, 
and every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be avail- 
able for purposes of comparison from month to month, 
from city to city, etc. The prices of foods and 
groceries in each city, except milk and bread, are the 
averages of quotations reported to the Department 
and to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grocers in each. The 
prices of fuel and the rates for rent are reported 
by the correspondents of the Lasourn GAzerTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published each month 
from 1910 to 1920, the figures during this period 
being secured at the middle of each month by the 
correspondents of the Lasour Gazerre resident in each 
locality from dealers doing a considerable business 
with workingmen’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the 
table contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods 
included. in the family budget, with laundry starch, 
coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 when monthly 
publication of the budget in the Lasour Gazerre was 
begun, it was decided to extend the list of foods to 
40, and in 1920 the list of foods and groceries was 
still further extended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of commodi- 
ties were dropped from ‘the list, and in the case of a 
number of articles the average prices of the grades 
most sold have been given, owing to the impossibility 
of securing prices for uniform grades for the various 
cities from month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, the 
provision for its manufacture and sale since 1917, 


notwithstanding the Dairy Act, expired at the end of 
February, 1924. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing rates 
for six-roomed houses of two classes in districts 
extensively occupied by workingmen. The first class 
is of houses in good condition, favourably located 
in such districts with good modern conveniences. 
The second class is of houses in fair condition less 
desirably located, but still fairly central, without 
moder conveniences. 

The weekly budget of a family of five, calculated 


jn terms of the average prices in the cities for which 


reports are received, includes twenty-nine staple foods; 
laundry starch, coal, wood, coal oil, and rent, these 
being the items for which statistics have been 
obtained each month and published in the Lasour 
Gazette since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those employed 
in similar calculations by various authorities. For some 
articles comparatively large quantities are included owing 
to the absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are evaporated 
apples and prunes, and the only fresh vegetable is 
potatoes. But as market conditions affecting these 
usually affect the prices of other fruits and vegetables 
somewhat similarly, the relative proportion of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to be 
maintained. At times when the price of an article 
heavily weighted for this purpose rises (or falls) 
abnormally the increase (or decrease) in food prices 
so indicated is exaggerated, and this should be taken 
into account in using the budget as an indicator of 
changes in the cost of living. In fuel and lighting 
the quantities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, 
and soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities required 
in the various localities owing to climatic conditions, 
nor for the differences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. It was estimated, when the budget was 
first published in 1912 in the report on wholesale 
prices in Canada for 1911, that these calculations 
represented from sixty to eighty per cent of the 
expenditures of an ordinary family, according to the 
total income. For the average family of five the 
expenditure on these items of food, fuel, light and 
rent would be perhaps two-thirds or about sixty-five 
per cent of the total income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase or 
decrease from time to time in the cost of the items 
included, it does not purport to show the minimum 
cost of food and fuel supplies for an average family 
in the Dominion or in any one province. The 
quantities of meats, dairy products, cereals, etc., 
included were adopted as affording a liberal supply 
for the healthy family of a man at hard physical 
work. On the other hand an average family with an 
income sufficient to do so would buy less meat, etc., 
but more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., so 
that comparative expenditure would be little changed. 


Cost of Electric Current for Householders 


With rates in 1913 at 100, index numbers of 
electric light rates were: 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
135.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 113.4; 1912, 109.1; 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1919, 87.6; 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2; 
1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1923, 79.5. 

Retail Prices 

Beef prices continued to decline, sirloin 
steak averaging 27.4 cents per pound in [De- 
cember, as compared with 27.7 cents in No- 
vember, rib roast 20.4 cents: per pound in 
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December and 20.6 in November, and stew- 
ing beef 11.3 cents per pound in December 
and 11.6 cents in November. Declines oc- 
curred in most localities, Veal also showed a 
general decline, averaging 18.2 cents — per 
pound, as compared with 18.6 cents in No- 
vember, Mutton was unchanged in the aver- 
age. Both fresh and salt pork declined, the 
former averaging 28 cents per pound in De- 
cember, as compared with 28.7 cents in No- 
vember, and the latter 26.7 cents per pound 
in December, as compared with 26.9 cents in 
November. Bacon and boiled ham also aver- 
aged slightly lower. in fresh fish, cod steak 
and halibut were higher, while white fish de- 
clined slightly. Finnan haddie declined from 
20.8 cents per pound in November to 20.4 
cents in December. Lard showed little 
change, increases in some localities being off- 
set by declines in others. Eggs showed a 
substantial general advance, fresh averaging 
64.7 cents per dozen in December, as com- 
pared with 57.2 cents in November and 48.2 
cents in October; and cooking averaging 51.3 
cents per dozen in ‘December, 48.7 cents in 
November and 43 cents in October. 

Higher prices for milk were reported from 
Three Rivers, St. John’s, Montreal, Toronto 
and Medicine Hat. ‘Dairy butter advanced in 
many localities, averaging 46.1 cents per 
pound, as compared with 44.7 cents in No- 
vember, while creamery was slightly higher, 
averaging 50.6 cents per pound, Cheese ad- 
vanced slightly, averaging 33.5 cents per 
pound. 

Lower prices on bread were reported from 
Truro, Quebec and Montreal. Flour ad- 
vanced slightly, averaging 5.2 cents per pound. 
Rolled oats were somewhat lower. Rice and 
tapioca were steady. Canned vegetables 
showed a slight decline, tomatoes averaging 
17.2 cents per two and one-half pound tin, 
peas 17.9 cents per two-pound tin and corn 
16.9 cents per two-pound tin. Potatoes 
showed a general advance, averaging $2.62 
per ninety pounds, as compared with $1.96 in 
November and $1.48 in October. Evaporated 
apples were down from 20.1 cents per pound 
in November to 19.8 cents in December. 
Raisins were slightly higher at an average 
of 17.3 cents per pound. Granulated sugar 
advanced in most localities and averaged 7.9 
cents per pound. Coffee and tea showed little 
change. 

Anthracite coal was up from an average of 
$17.41 per ton in November to $18.02 in De- 


cember. Higher prices were reported from 
Halifax, ‘Charlottetown, Fredericton, Mon- 
treal, Hull, Ottawa, Belleville, Peterboro, 
Oshawa, Brantford, Kitchener, Stratford, 


Owen Sound, Sudbury, Cobalt, Port Arthur 
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and Fort William. Bituminous coal was up 
from an average of $10.31 to $1042. WHard- 
wood was little changed in the average at 
$12.16 per cord. No changes were recorded 
in rent. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a state- 
ment on prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statisties. 

Wheat pricey advanced to higher levels 
during December. No. 1 Manitoba Northern 
cash wheat, Fort William and Port Arthur 
basis, averaged $1.57 per bushel, as compared 
with $142 in November. The low price for 
the month was $1443 reached on the 21st, 
and the high $1.70 on the 7th. Short stocks 
existing abroad and the suspension of Rus- 
sian exports, together with reports of a short 
crop from the Argentine were considered to 
to be the causes of the upward movement. 
Coarse grains showed considerable fluctuation 
but were generally somewhat weaker, yellow 
corn at Toronto being 92 cents per bushel as 
compared with 963 cents in November; 
Western barley 63 cents per bushel, as com- 
pared with 634 cents in November; Western 
oats 48 cents per bushel, as compared with 51 
eents in November; and flax seed $2.26 per 
bushel, as compared with $2.29 in November. 
Flour prices moved in sympathy with wheat 
being up at Toronto from $8.11 per barrel to 
$9.20. Oranges at Toronto fell from £6-$9.50 
per case to $5.50-$6, and lemons from $6 
per case to $4-$5. Apples were slightly 
lower at $6.50 per barrel. Ceylon rubber was 
down from $1.05 per pound to 99 cents. Raw 
sugar fell from $3.74 per hundred to $3.714. 
Coffee at Toronto declined one to two cents 
per pound. Ontario tobacco rose from 18 
cents per pound to 22 cents. Potatoes at 
Montreal declined from $2.80 per bag to 
$2.66, and at Toronto from $2.50-$3 per bag 
to $2.50-$2.75. Turnips and carrots were 
slightly lower. Turpentine fell 7 cents per 
gallon to $1.58. Hay at Toronto advanced 
from $15.29 per ton to $15.60 and straw from 
$8.84 per ton to $9.60. Western cattle at 
Winnipeg rose from $6574 per hundred 
pounds to $7.08, and choice steers at Toronto 
from $7 per hundred pounds to $7.17. Hogs 
at Toronto were up from $12.35 per hundred 
pounds to $13.25, while sheep continued to 
decline, being $5.06 per hundred pounds, as 
compared with $6.75 in November. White- 
fish advanced from 17 cents per pound to 21 
cents, and salt mackerel from $7 per barrel 
to $7.50. Mink skins advanced $1 each to 
$13 and muskrat skins from $1.10 each to 
$1.35. Dressed beef at Toronto advanced 
two cents per pound to 18 cents. Milk at 
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Montreal advanced from 25 cents per gallon yarn was down from 434 cents per pound 
to 29 cents. Creamery butter was slightly to 404 cents. Jute declined from $16.17 per 
higher. Cheese at Toronto fell from 27 cents hundred to $15.90. Raw silk at New York 
per pound to 24 cents. Fresh eggs at Mon- was slightly lower. Non-ferrous metals were 
treal declined from 75-80 cents per dozen generally lower, copper declining from $16.55 
to 72-75 cents, while storage eggs were per hundred to $15.80; lead from $9.40 per 
slightly higher at 434 cents per dozen. Cot- hundred to $8.85; silver from 714 cents per 
ton prices showed little change, averaging ounce to 693 cents, and tin from 644 cents 
20.1 cents per pound at New York as com- per pound to 64 cents. Antimony advanced 
pared with 20.8 cents in November. Cotton slightly to 18 cents per pound. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS (Average Prices 1918=100) 



























































1914 |1915 |1916 |1917 |1918 |1919 |1920 |1921 |Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Nov.|Jan. 


Commodities 1922 |1923 |1924 |1925 |1925 
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DNC RUA RECURS AL Te SU 
Total Index 236 Commodities.......... 







Classified according to chief component 
material: 








1.—Vegetable Products (grains, fru.ts,ete.)| 67 |111-6)130-2 149-8]215-4/220-2/234- 4/287 -6]178-2|137-8|135-2/174-0}171-5|178-8 
IJ.—Animals and Their Products........... BO 1102:51104-4/119-91155-81179-4|198-7|204-8/154-6/143-7]141 -6]139-8/152-3)153-9 
Ill.—Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products} 28 | 97-8/100-2/133-3 196-8269 - 9/281 -4/303-3|165-0|184-8]207- 1/195 -0|187-9)187-3 
IV.—Wood, Wood Products and Paper...... 21 | 94-3) 88-5/100-1/122-4/139-4]171-6/241 -6/202-5)174-1/176-4 156-8}159-2|159-6 
V .—Iron and its Products.................: 96 | 97-7|107-2|151-8|220-2|227-3|201 -8|244 -4)185-7|156-4 168-7}158-1]147-1|147°3 
V1.—Non-Ferrous Metalsandtheir Products} 15 | 96-2)108-6/137-3)146-2 144-2]135-6/137-7| 98-6} 99-5] 95-1/101-5/107-9|106-0 
VII.— Non-Metallic Minerals and their Pro- 

TCU ee ester aM wets ccltde re chaleie wots 16 | 94-5} 96-41102-2/126-8)144-9/163-8/197 -5|205-4)187-1 82-5|177-6|177-2)177-2 
VIII.—Chemicals and Allied Products..... 13 |103-0]107+4|123-11154-8] 187 -3]185- 4/223 -3]184-7|165-7|162-2 154-4|156-8}158-0 
Classified according to origin: 

I.—Farm (Canadian Products)..........+.- 36 1110-6/124-11143-4]207 -7|212-3/232-5|258 -2|164-+2)133-0/127 -0)165- 1|166-7/173 -2 
AT Marina. Vib... ices suntemueisare a kinks aualelotctods 8 | 98-81100-3]/107-11136-2|172-5|177-5|173-5|142-3]133 -0/130- 1]156-7|161 -2/166-4 
TAT ——W Oreste eae. Sees cae aineeels owetelcte 91 | 94-3) 88-5/100-1/122-4/139-4/171- 6/241 -6|202-5)174-1 76-4|156-9}159-2}159-6 
BV Minerale ia ae eh. Biel aah. pe ane 67 | 95-81101-9/121 -5/153-2|166- 1/167 -8]196-2|175-6|157 - 9/156 -8}152-1/151-1/150-9 
All raw (or partly manufactured)....... 107 |104-21113-91133-4|178- 4/189 -2|206-0|244-0|168-4/148-0 42-7|159 -31160-2|163-5 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly)..... 129 1101-0|110-9|130-4|175-5|196-9|204-4|242-0/180-0)155 -5)156- 4/159 -9/157-0 59-8 


Classified according to purpose: 
I.—Consumers’ Goons (Groups A AND B). 
(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco....... 







IBOVELAZES 21.10 ciatelsics ape slee'ele alaleielsyeomlere; aici 4 1101-71119-41125-2|144-4|197-5|218-2|/249-7|176-0|218 - 8/229 - 1/248 3/244. 1/242-4 
Breadstulis! (cick). sills ci. +. siete s eles 8 1110-61130-11144-4]214- 1/224 -4/216-6|261 -21186-9}139 - 2/123 - 6/184 -91161 - 2/177 8 
Chocolates... sinless seasitsieiiee 1 |102-0|104-0/112-0|108-0/104-0|131-6|183-2|109-2| 96-0] 96-0] 96-0)104-0/104-0 
IS eet nrlae cukaelsclatn alfa onal cisteialaue's alsin) 8 | 98-8/100-3|107-1/136-8|172-5|177-5|173 6/142 -3|133 -0}130- 1/156. 7/161 - 2/166 4 
TUG ts. baie Seas oiee ate : 8 1101-6]111-71124-2|149-8/173-5|221 -6/249-4|218- 6/194 -4]165-8}167- 7/167 -5}152 5 
Meats, Poultry and Lard.,... 12 |103-7|101-5|118-9|163-3|200-8|204-1/209-2|152-7)136-3)121-9]129-2/141-1 145-8 
Milk and Milk Products... 11 1100-01108 -9/119-5|149-1/165- 1|192-8/203-0]167 -8]144-0]154- 4/138 -2)159-8|160 7 
Sugar, refined............ 2 1115+4|148-5/171-6]189- 6|208-4|237-21408 -3}213-3] 181 -8]234 -4/170-4)143-0 143-0 
Vegetables...........++++ 10 1122-9} 98-6|/210-0|323-3]232-3|245-4)/431-1|170-0/122-8)165.4/130-6)316-3 305-1 
SIS ew sue ceraeetsice eielablele ss eiclelpiaie/shele 2 1104-4] 96-5/120-0|155- 21174 -4|197-6/213- 11159 -7|196 -3)203 0/198 -5)201-2 195-7 
TODA COO, tenis «(sapere ese = 4ae eeeee 2 |108-01117-9|117-6|124-9|154-7|204-1|227 -0|206-5|206 -5/206 5/216 -5/216-5 216-5 
Miscellaneous..........ccesececessecces 6 | 99-31100-0/119-6/159-5/213-0|248- 4/283 -8]186-9]164-0]160-9)159-7}147-0 151-4 


(B) Other Consumers’ Goods............ 
Clothing (boots, shoes, rubbers, hosiery 


4 


and underwear).........ssceeeceeeees 11 |105-3]107-6|128-5|156-0]181 -3}232-5/260-2|186-3/162-9)158-3}153-8)150-9 150-9 
Household equipment..............e+5: 13 | 93-0] 96-7| 98-6]114-9]136-0|152-3|185-0 176-9]157-7|152-8|147-3]158-7)158-7 
PrN ture oe seks rec see eee e eteleineeiete ere 3 1102-81104:71107-3]145-01189- 1/245-3|323-4/249-4/219-6 228 -21194-8]194-8]194-8 
Glassware and pottery........-.seee- 3 | 99-71120-31203- 21224-31247 -4/336-9|490- 6/461 - 6/342 -6 274-7|263 -3]321-6/321-6 
Miscellanecousycit) . ta visti gsc cceiee 7 | 92-9] 96-5] 97-9]114-0|135-0)150-6|182-3)174-8 156-2|151-6|146-3]157-5|157-5 
Il.—Propvucers Goops (Grours C anp D).| 146 |103-4|114-2|/130-7/197-4/195-0 206 -2|241-9|167 -3/143- 8/141 -0/156-8]148 -8)153-1 
(C) Producers’ Equipment.............-- 15 | 94-4| 96-4/101-1/126-3|146-0)164-6)197-1 206-5|188-0|185 -3|181-3]180-7|180-7 
TROON S! bc kM RAS NO, eR yenstee, ah arate 4 | 98-1] 96-8|117-8]163-4|203-9|216-6|264-5/248 -0/211-6 216-0|204-2|204-2)204-2 
Light, Heat and Power Equipment and 
Supplren? css ssle cis cckee wecelee pateteioies ones 8 | 94-5] 96-4) 99-91123-7/142-1]161-5)194-1 906+ 4/187 -9|184-41180-6]180-7]180-7 
Miscellaneous .i).): cub dcbcics s douicte cles ss 4 | 92-3] 97-1]133-2|190-41242-3]242-2/268-6/200-5 186-5|203-6}197-4)177-4)176-3 
(D) Producers’ Materials..............5- 131 |104-4/116- 11133 -9]182-9/200-3/210- 7/246 -8/163 -0/139-0 136 -2}154-2/145-3|150-1 
Building and Construction Materials... 32 | 93-8| 90-3]103-8|130-7|150-5)175-0)214-9)183 21164-0}166+3|151-3|152-7|152-7 
PA Th antl os) Meo CaEDTA NBR ANE IDS AOI) peste 14 | 91-1] 83-4] 92-3}110-7|180-4]163 -8}206 -4|180-0 162-51165-8|146-11149-6]149-7 
Painters’ Materials............0-000- 4 |102-2]119-81159-4/219-4|264-3/303-2/313-7 173-3}184-3|189-11192-5]189-5)189 5 
Miscellanegusesii/2 be. «des clea seiee se cle 14 |100-0}103-3} 128-2} 174-21191-9|192-4]227-7|192-6 165-8|165-7|160-8|157-6|157-3 
Manufacturers’ Materials..............- 99 |1106-8/121-9|140-8/194-9/211-7/218-8|254 -0/158 - 4/133 -3/129 5/155 3 143 -'7|149-5 
For Textile and Clothing Industries. . 21 | 96-2/100-5|134-21195-3}274-1/286-8/310-2 157 -3}190-2|215-8|199-0)190-0 189-3 
Or PUL ANGUStI Yc see occ aeis slice eine 2 | 72-4! 50-0] 88-01138-2|237-3|445- 6/477 -5|264-4 237 -3|245 -0/262-41270-1|299-0 
For Leather Industry...........-++0+ 6 1102-81114-0|137-6|167-8|146-6/217-4]176-3) 98-0 110-9] 85-0|102-9}103-4|101-7 
For Metal Working Industries........ 27 | 95-0|107-4/145-0}175-8|174-9}155-1/173-0 123-2}112-9]118-4]117-6]116-9}116-0 
For Chemical] Using Industries....... 7 1110-81123-6|167-9/211-5/230-6|184 -0|208-7 184-8|159-3/153-9]151 -9/151-9]156-3 
For Meat Packing Industries......... 4 1110-0]108-8|120-91165-8|195-4|180-2|186-6)114 3] 99-6} 89-6] 99-6/110-4]113-4 
For Milling and other Industries...... 9 1114-61145- 21153-81244 -3|252-7|261-7/280-7 177-7|125-4|107-1}191-7|156-9|169-9 
Miscellaneous Producers’ Materials... 93 |108-41123-21138- 61177 -3|188-8|209-9|295-8]186-7|150-0/150-0 159-0]150-5|157-7 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
































RMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA® 

























1910 | 1913 |Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec. Nov.|Dec, 
1914 |1915 |1916 |1917 |1918 |1919 |1920 |1921 |1922 |1923 |1924 1925 |1925 


Ee fa anne i ncncnnans | <vemntsoateS | anemecsioes | emecemepees | mashes | <eeeesraeae | mcentanpkenee | snecesemenpeis | anicistasnawess | Apcmtesnenes f mcecnseecees { oxeceny.aeces| 
en 


C. c.i1 C. Cc. c Cc. c Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. C. Cc. c Cc. 
Beef, sirloin, 

steak........| 2lbs.| 27-2) 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 47-4] 46-6] 51-6] 62-4] 73-4] 69-4] 71-2] 53-4] 52-8] 53-8] 5-4 55-4! 54-8 
Beef, shoulder, 

Roc ees i 2 “ | 19-6} 24-6] 26-0) 29-6] 33-4] 32-2] 33-8] 43-4] 50-8] 45-6] 46-0] 29-4] 28-6] 28-8] 27-6 29-6] 29-4 
eal, roas 

shoulder....| 1 “ | 10-0] 11-3] 12-8] 15-7] 17-6] 17-5] 19-3] 24-7] 27-5] 25-5] 28-0] 19-01 18-0 17-9} 17-2) 18-6} 18-2 
Mutton, roast = 
geo naenter 1 “ | 11-8} 12-2] 16-8) 19-1) 20-7} 20-8] 24-2] 30-4] 34-2] 32-3] 33-4] 24-3] 26-5] 27-0] 26-7 28-6} 28-6 

ork, fresh, 

roast leg 1 “ | 12-2} 13-1) 18-0} 19-5} 19-3] 19-7] 23-7] 32-7] 36-7] 35-7| 38-8] 26-5] 26-4] 24-6] 23-8 28-7] 28-0 
Nila opt 2 “ | 21-8] 25-0} 34-4] 35-2) 36-8] 36-0] 41-2] 62-4] 69-6] 70-6] 70-6] 51-8| 52-2] 48-6] 45-8 53-8} 53-4 

acon, break- 

fast} ee. 1 “ | 15-4) 17-8] 24-5] 24-7] 25-5) 26-3] 30-9] 44-6] 51-3] 51-8! 57-0] 40-3] 41-0] 37-5] 33-1 41-7} 41-3 
Lard, pure leaf] 2 “ | 26-2} 28-2] 40-6] 38-4] 36-2] 36-2] 47-6] 65-8 73-8] 77-8] 70-4] 43-8] 46-0] 46-0] 46-6] 49-6] 49-4 

ggs,fresh... | 1 doz} 25-7} 30-0} 33-3] 33-7| 45-1] 45-4] 56-7] 60-8] 71-3 82-4] 88-8] 67-7} 60-3] 60-1] 63-3) 57-2] 64-7 
Eggs,storage..| 1 “ | 20-2] 23-4] 28-4] 28-1] 34-5| 35-4] 44-9] 50-71 59-7 68-5} 73-9} 56-2] 46-1] 47-0] 50-0).48-7] 51-3 

1 De fen seo eae 6qts.| 36-6] 39-6} 48-0} 51-6] 52-8) 52-2! 59-4! 70-8] 82-2 88-8] 93-6] 80-4) 71-4] 73-2] 73-2) 71-4] 72-03 
Butter, dairy..| 2lbs.) 44-2} 49-4) 62-0] 58-0! 60-0] 65-4] 84-2] 94-81104-4 132-4/118-6] 84-8} 76-4] 83-4] 78-2] 89-4] 92-2: 
Butter, cream- : 

BLY es ee Woe 25-5} 27-7) 31-9] 33-9] 34-9] 37-4] 49-0] 51-3] 58-1] 72-6] 65-3 48-0] 41-4) 46-1] 43-7) 50-5] 50-& 
Cheese, old... | 1 es 16-1) 17-6) 18-5) 20-5} 22-1} 24-3] 29-9] 33-2] 34-8] 40-9] 40-0] 32-7 §30-6/§33-4/§28-9)/§33-4/§33- 
Freee nay 1 14-6} 15-7} 17-5} 19-1) 20-3] 22-0] 28-2] 30-3] 32-8] 37-6] 37-9 29-1/§30-6/§33-4)§28-9}§33-41§33-5 

read, plain, 

whiter ee... 15 e 55-5] 58-5) 66-0} 61-5] 67-5] 66-0) 91-5/112-5/118-5/118-5/133-5 106-5|100-5)100-5/111-0/115-5]114-90 
Flour, family..}10 bs 25-0) 28-0) 33-0) 32-0] 37-0] 35-0] 54-0] 65-0! 69-0 67-0] 70-0} 49-0/§44-0/§43-0)§52-0)§51-0}§52-0 
Rolled oats.... 5 * 18-0} 19-5} 21-0) 22-0) 24-5] 23-5] 27-0] 33-5} 40-5] 39-5] 38-5 28°5| 27-5] 27-5} 30-5] 29-5] 29-0 

ACOs. NN. AK 10-4) 10-6} 10-4) 11-4] 13-2] 12-2] 13-6] 19-2] 25-2] 29-0] 30-8 19-0/§20-8]/§20-8/§21-6/§21-8/§22-9 
Beans, hand- a 

picked....... 2 8-6] 9-4) 10-8] 12-4] 13-4] 16-6] 23-8] 32-6] 32-0 23-0) 21-8] 17-2} 16-8] 17-4] 16-8] 16-2] 16-2 
Apples, evapor- * 

ated.. 1 9-9} 7-7) 11-5) 12-0] 12-2] 12-2] 13-8] 17-5] 22-8] 26-6] 28-2] 22-3] 22-5] 18-7] 19-9] 20-11 19-8 
Prunes, me- * ' 

jum size.. | 1 11-5} 9-6} 9-9) 11-9} 12-8] 12-7] 13-3] 16-6] 19-4] 25-2] 26-1] 18-2] 19-1] 16-9] 15-4! 15-5 15-7 
Sugar, granul- is 

ated..... | 4 a 21-6] 22-0) 24-0) 23-6) 31-2] 30-8] 37-2] 43-2] 49-6] 53-3] 53-6 38-0} 37-2} 48-0} 38-4] 31-2] 31-6 
Sugar, yellow..| 2 10-0} 9-8) 10-8) 11-0) 14-4] 14-2} 17-6] 20-0] 22-6] 25-2] 25-2 18-0) 17-6] 28-2) 18-2] 15-0] 15-0 
Tea, black, me- ‘ 

lum.. A? 8-2} 8-3) 8-7] 8-9] 9-7! 9-7] 9-9] 12-5] 15-6 15-9] 15-1} 18-6)/§14-8]§17-21§17-5/$17-9) 17-8 
Tea, green, me- a 

ium... ti | 8:7) 8:7) 9-1) 9-3) 9-7) 10-0] 9-7] 11-9] 15-1] 16-5] 16-1] 15-0]§14-8]§17-2|§17-5/§17-9/§17-8 
Coffee,medium]} + 8-6) 8-8) 8-9} 9-4) 9-9] 9-8] 9-9] 10-1] 11-6] 14-3] 15-2] 13-5] 13-5] 13-4] 14-3] 15-3] 15-3 
Potatoes....... 2 pks} 24-1) 28-0} 30-3] 36-0) 32-7) 42-0] 64-0] 70-7] 62-0] 86-7| 75-3] 52-8] 37-9] 47-1| 44-3] 65-4] 87-4 
Vinegar, white 
Wind. Otay... % pt. 7 “7 7 8 8 7 8 8 9 -9} 1-0} 1-0; 1-0] 1-0} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods). 228. 5-48) 5-96) 6-95) 7-34) 7-96) 8-13/10-11/12-24/13-65/14-73/14-84/11-00/10-39]10-73/10-58|11-23/11-56 
Cc. C. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. ec. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc, c. 
Starch, laundry| $]b.| 2-9] 3-0} 3-1] 3-2] 3-2] 3-2] 3-4] 4-5] 4-8] 4-8] 4-8] 4-2] 4-0] 4-1] 4-1 4-1] 4-2 
Coal, anthracite| is ton| 39-5} 45-2] 48-1] 55-0] 54-1 53-0] 63-1) 69-8) 81-8] 83-1]125-9]110-1]114-3]112-6}104-4/108-8]112-2: 
Coal, bitumin- 

ous..........1 “ | 31-1] 32-3] 35-0] 38-7] 37-2] 37-0] 47-3] 55-6] 63-6] 64-0] 92-3] 72-6] 75-3] 71-5] 64-6] 64-4] 65-2 
Wood, hard....| “ ed. | 32-5] 35-3] 38-8] 42-5] 42-2] 41-5] 44-5} 60-8! 79-8! 80-0] 87-8] 81-1] 78-8] 79-3] 78-6] 77-2 76-0: 
Wood, soft.....]“ “ | 22-6] 25-5) 29-4] 30-6] 31-1] 30-2] 32-2] 44-0] 57-7] 60-0] 69-1| 60-0] 58-9| 59-1] 57-4] 56-3] 56-4 
Coal oil....... lgal.} 24-0} 24-5] 24-4] 23-7] 23-4] 23-0] 23-1] 25-6] 27-8] 29-6] 40-5] 31-6} 31-1] 30-2] 30-4] 30-2] 30-3 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Fueland lightf]...... 1-50} 1-63) 1-76] 1-91} 1-88] 1-85] 2-10) 2-56] 3-11] 3-17] 4-16] 3-55) 3-58] 3-53] 3-35) 3-37] 3-4 
$ $ $ $ 
Rent.) 508... 4mo.| 2-37] 2-89] 4-05] 4-75| 4-39] 3-97] 4-09] 4-45] 4-83] 5-54! 6-62] 6-90] 6-95] 6-92] 6-93] 6-87| 6-87 





Grand Totals. 





Nova Scotia.... 5-61 
Prince Edward Island ; 81 


New Brunswick 

















— \/—————|————.-_ |§ —_——_._ | —_——___ J —_—___ | | SS ES 
——— | | — | | ——-— |---| ——-——.. 























$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
9-37/10-50/12-79|14-02/14- 26/13 -98/16-33/19-30/21-64/23 «49/25 - 67/21 -49/20-97|21-21/20-90/21-51/21-87 


eeeee 


AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

eS ee 5-83] 6-82) 7-29) 7-76} 8-24) 9-98]12-36]13-92)14-77)14-63}11-27/10-51)10-96/10-67)11-36) 11-75. 
-81| 5-26) 5-81) 6-34) 6-90) 6-95) 8-65/10-81/12-00)12-42/12-79)10-08} 9-48] 9-58) 9-61}10-35/10-59- 

ea -38] 5-83) 6-55) 7-04) 7-76) 8-11] 9-87/12-24/13-58}14-32)14-76/11-05)10-51)11-09/10-99)/11-56)/11-83 
Ss 5-15) 5-64] 6-33] 6-87) 7-37| 7-76] 9-74/11-83)13-07|13-95)14-05)10-58}10-00/10-10) 9-92/10-83}11-06 
pisiaey 5-01) 5-60} 6-50} 7-20) 7-74) 8-11]10-27/12-39]13-62)14-75)14-91]10-83}10-31/10-66)10-42/11-15)11-57 
bie 5-85) 6-19] 7-46] 7-87) 8-25) 8-43] 9-98)11-67]13-29/15-20/14-38/10-63] 9-87)10-19]10-02/10-46)10-73 
s+ | 6°86) 6-92} 7-86] 8-25] 8-80) 8-32)10-34/12-05)13-86/15-15}14-52/11-04/10-25}10-57/10-67/10-98)11-18 
bb, 6-02} 6-50] 8-00} 8-33] 8-47] 8-36)10-35}12-25)13-80}15-16}14-56)10-63}10-09]10-50)10-93)11-08/11-35 
6-90] 7-74) 8-32) 9-13] 8-94) 8-65/10-66/12-67)14-54)15-64/15-93)12-02)11-45)11-77|11-66)12-29)12-44 


*T he budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an average: 


family. See Text. 
13007—64 


{December only. §Kind most sold. {For electric light see text. 
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Beef Pork Bacon 
;| he ‘ : : : 
- = 2) 8 26 2 2 a oe 
' aia] #/¢e so | we oil ie Gee: ee -e | 2h 
Looality 8 12 /98le [5.] 28 | 28 | 28/28.) 98 .| 34] 84 
ao | 3a olus | aa] as Bus oS 2) yoo aol oO 
oS g= Rg =—— ort amt « 8 it Hes Doms = 
Sue | Se] oF] Bw BL oth Se ag eon] Sou 8 88 
eS) SS mel S22) 8g] 9 59 Ro | aisleoo| es Cr 
ar alan nD > =| cm Ms agall 2 Be pq 2 ye 


eee | ee | eee | a | eS | ES | | | eT |S |S | LT 





Dominion (Average) A 


Nova Scotia (Average)....... 30-5 | 25-8 | 21-3 | 16-6 | 12-8 14-2 24-5 27-0 26-9 39-5 3 61-6 
1—Sydney..............3. 29-5 | 23-5 |] 21-2 | 16-2 | 18-8 14 25 29 26°9 60-6 
2—New Glasgow.......... 27-1 | 24-6 | 19-3 | 14-2 | 10-8 14-2 21-5 23°9 25-3 37-1 42-2 61:8 
38—Ambherst..........-00e- 22-5 | 22-5 | 15 14 12 15 25 25 26°5 40 
4—Halifax.......c. ccc eee 33-7 | 24-2 | 25-3 | 16-3 | 13-8 14-8 26-2 29 25-8 38°3 42-8 58-6 
5—Windsor...........-005- 35 30 22 20 12 15 25 7A; am] as RRL US 48 
6—Trurow: ee ee ihe 35 30 25 19 14°3 2 Me RR us 30 29+ 42 49 63°3 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown.| 25-2 | 24-3 | 20-6 | 15-4 | 13-2 18 20-6 24-8 2 40°3 44-6 60 

New Brunswick (Average)..| 29-1 | 24-0 | 21-3 | 16-6 | 12-4 14-3 24:3 26-9 2 
8—Moncton..............-- 27-6 | 23-3 | 17-8 | 16-5 | 11-8 |........ 30 27°5 2 
9—St. John...... PER eee 22-6 | 24-3 \15-3 | 11-3 16 24-5 28-3 2 39-7 44 58-5 
10—Fredericton...........- 32-5 | 27-5 | 25 20-2 | 14-3 12-5 20 27-5 27: 41 46 60 
11—Bathurst..............- 93-7 | 22:5 | 18-8 (14-4) 12 J........ 22-5 24-2 25 44-5 50 60 

Quebec (Average)............ 23-6 | 20-7 | 20-0 | 13-4 | 9-7 16-0 25°6 24-3 26-6 36-3 40-2 58-9 
12—Quebec..............06- 24 21-9 | 20-2 | 14-6 | 10-3 19 26-2 24-8 25-7 36-6 39-3 57-1 
13—Three Rivers........... 24 23°4 | 20-5 | 13-8 9-8 13°3 20°6 24-5 30°9 40 46 61-3 
14—Sherbrooke............ 32 25 27-6 | 17-4 | 12-8 16 sheets 25 26°8 37°8 41-1 66-3 
15—Sorel............+8- eee | 17-8 | 19 12-3 | 7-8 143 22-7 22-5 25-3 34 37-5 55-6 
16—St. Hyacinthe..........| 21-3 | 18 15 11-3 7:3 18-7 22 21-5 24-2 34°3 38°3 
17—St. John’s.............. 21-8 | 20 21-8 | 11-7 9-7 18-3 31-3 25 28 36-7 39 60 

18—Thetford Mines......... 18-3 | 19 T5-S0L U4eS NALS al cdca san bean web ok 21-7 | 25-7 30°5 35 53-5 
19—Montreal..............- 26-9 | 21-9 | 23-8 | 13-1 9:7 12-6 27-4 27-5 27-2 40-1 43-1 62°4 
a EDEL a. hex side slave: oiaves Rais 23-2 | 18-9 | 17-2 | 12-3 8-9 15°8 29-3 26°4 25-4 37-1 42-3 58-7 
Ontario (Average)..........- 28-4 | 22-4 | 21-2 | 15-3 | 11-8 20-5 28-3 28-7 271 39-8 43-2 59-9 
21—Ottawa er. Clee eccee ce 25-1 | 19-4 | 19-4 | 14-1 | 10-2 18-6 27-3 27-7 26°6 39-9 44-2 60°8 
22—Brockville............. 80-7 | 24 21-7 | 13-6 | 11-9 17 27-5 29-3 25 41 44.8 56-8 
23—Kingston.............--| 25°7 | 20-3 | 20-9 | 14-9 | 10-4 15-6 23-7 26°8 25-4 37°5 40-9 55-1 
24—Belleville.............. 25-2 | 19-2 | 21-8 | 14-8 | 10-2 19-7 30 28+3 25-2 41-9 43-8 60-8 
25—Peterborough.......... 29-7 | 25-1 | 22-3 | 16-9 | 12-9 20:3 28 28-9 29 39-8 42-7 60 
26—Oshawa...........+--:- 25-8 | 21-3 | 20 14-4 | 12-7 21-7 29 28 +4 27-5 38-3 41-7 56-9 
27—Orillia........ cc cece eee 27-4 | 22-8 | 20-1 | 15-8 | 11-9 20-8 26-3 27-7 202 39-4 41-7 59-3 
28—Toronto...........-.08- 29-4 | 21-6 | 22-4 | 14-6 | 12°8 21-6 30-9 28-4 27°5 40-1 44-8 61-4 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 28-4 | 22-6 | 20-4 | 15-8 | 11 24-2 31-7 31-5 27-7 40-7 43-5 60-3 
80—St. Catharines.......... 96-4 | 21 21-5 | 15-5 | 11-1 22-5 28-8 30 28-8 39-8 42-4 59-1 
31—Hamilton.............. 31-5 | 23-4 | 25 16:2 | 13-8 21-3 27 28-9 34 40-5 44-6 60°8 
32—Brantiord.............- 27-7 | 22-1 | 21-2 | 15-1 } 10-8 19-2 29 30°1 25 39-6 41°5 58-5 
DORE Se ie col was daa 23-5 | 20-3 | 18-5 | 14-5 | 12-8 22 25 27-5 30 41-1 44-6 59-9 
84—Guelph..............06. 26-6 | 21-4 | 19 14-8 | 13-3 21 25 25-6 27 38°7 40-2 56-3 
88—Kitchener.............- 27-9 | 24-7 | 20-5 | 16-9 | 12-5 Dh dy parse eos 29-4 25 38 - 40-9 57-7 
386—Woodstock............. 31-1 | 24-4 | 22-8 | 15-8 | 13-3 18-1 28-3 26°8 25 39 41-3 58-6 
37—Stratiord..............-| 30 25 21-1 | 17-6 | 13-4 21-4 28-8 27-9 24-2 40-8 43-8 61-1 
388—London.............+.- 28-6 | 23-3 | 21-7 | 15-3 | 11 21-5 28 28°6 26°8 39-9 42-7 58-8 
39—St. Thomas............ 24-3 | 19-3 | 18-6 | 13-8 | 10-5 18-3 22°5 27-5 27°5 40-4 43-5 59 
40—Chatham.............. 27-5 | 22-3 | 20-2 | 14 11-3 22-5 26-7 28-4 27-6 39°6 43-5 62-4 
41—Windsor Pelee Fy eh hy TO SE 26-1 | 20-5 | 21-4 | 14-2 | 11-1 21-5 28-3 28-1 24-4 39-1 42°3 59°3 
42—Sarnia..........0ee2000- 30-6 | 23-3 | 24-2 | 18 13-9 22-2 28-3 30-0 29 38°8 42-5 59 
43—Owen Sound............ 25 20-5 | 21 15°8 | 12-8 Ded iit abe ph 28 26°6 41-1 42-3 59°3 
44—North Bay............. 35-8 | 29-5 | 28-3 | 17-3 | 11-1 22 28-5 30°5 26°8 88-2 42-8 61-5 
45—Sudbury...........-.-- 29-8 | 24-1 | 21-3 | 16-6 | 11:3 23°6 30-7 30°5 27°6 40-3 44-3 61-8 
46—Cobalt A a apie, SA Se 30-3 | 23-9 | 22-6 | 15-5 | 10-7 20 32 30 28-6 40-6 44-5 62°5 
47—Timmins.............-. 26-7 | 23-3 | 20 14-3 | 11-3 21 26-7 BO Hoes Mees 39°4 45 59 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 30-2 | 25-1 | 21-5 | 16-8 | 11-6 21-5 32 30-3 27-6 38-8 42 61-1 
49—Port Arthur............ 27-3 | 19-3 | 18-9 | 13-9 | 10-7 16°6 33-5 28-4 28-4 41-2 47-4 63-1 
60—Fort William........... 27-7 | 19-5 | 17°7 | 18-6 | 11-5 16:8 28-8 28-6 25 +3 40-2 45-8 65-4 
Manitoba (Average) SPIT STAG 23-9 | 17-3 | 17-7 | 12-0 9-14 14-0 27°53 26-2 23°3 39-6 43-7 59-5 
51—Winnipeg............... 24-5 | 16-7 | 17-8 | 11-4 9-1 13-9 26 26-4 22-1 39°6 44-4 58-4 
§2—Brandon............... 22-8 | 17-9 | 17-5 | 12-5 9-1 14-1 28-9 26 24°5 39°5 42-9 60-5 
Saskatchewan (Average)....| 25-8 | 19-3 | 17-2 | 12-4 9-3 15-0 31-3 26-9 25°3 45-1 51-7 64-2 
D3 TUCPING sores s,s stvinieia ce 26-2 | 18-5 | 17-4 | 11 10 13-6 31-4 PASE ta ae setts A 46-1 54-3 67°9 
64—Prince Albert.......... 22 16-1 | 13-3 | 11-5 8-5 14:3 31-3 28°6 25°5 48-4 59-2 
55—Saskatoon............;- 23-6 | 18-3 | 18 12°6 9 14-6 30-4 26-9 24 43°38 46-8 58-5 
56—Moose Jaw.........00-. 31-3 | 24-4 | 20-1 | 14-3 9-8 17-4 32 26-6 26°3 46-3 57-2 71-1 

Alberta (Average)....... veoee} S44 | 17-6 | 15-6 | 11-5 8-7 13-9 31-4 26-9 24-4 45-3 50-1 58-4 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 25-5 | 17-3 | 16-6 | 12-2 8-7 15-3 33 28-2 26°3 48 53°6 58-3 
58—Drumheller............ 25 20 15 12-8 9 15 35 30 25 50-8 55-8 61-7 
59—Edmonton............. 24-4 | 16-5 | 16-8 | 11-8 7+9 14-5 32-3 27°6 24 40-8 43-7 55 
60—Calgary DAG ie Meare 20-6 | 14-9 | 14-5 9-6 8-2 12-7 25-9 25-7 24 42-7 48-5 59-4 
61—Lethbridge............. 25-2 | 19-1 | 15-2 | 11-3 9-5 11-8 31 23 24 44-3 48-8 57°8 

British Columbia (Average).| 30-1 | 24-2 | 22-2 | 14-9 | 12-4 21-1 35-9 32°6 28-4 49-4 54-2 63-3 
62—Fernie..............006- 30 25 22 15 10 01 i a 32 81-5 51 55 61-2 
63— Nelson AA Pe ATS ee eRe RAL 31 25 23°5 | 16°5 | 13-9 19 35 35 29°3 45-6 50-7 62°1 
64—Trail........ eesacecees 20 25 20 15-6 | 11-2 21-1 36-6 34°4 29-2 55 60 63-3 
65—New Westminster...... 27-5 | 22-9 | 21-1 | 14-9 | 12-5 20-9 35:6 29-4 29-8 46-1 51-4 61-1 
66—Vancouver isl eialats @ ashe sales 29-9 | 22-5 | 22-9 | 18-6 | 13 21-7 38 31-6 27-1 49-4 53°5 66-4 
67—Victoria a uate leks ala hernetst 28-5 | 21-4 | 22-6 | 14 13°5 22°3 33°9 29-4 25-2 52 56°3 62°6 
68— Nanaimo............... 31 24 21-8 | 16-7 | 14-1 26:9 37 33 25 48 52 , 64-4 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 82-5 | 27-5 | 24 13-1 ! 11 17 35 36 30 (48 55 65 
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Milk, per quart 


cents 





AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 1925 
Fish Eggs 
S| 4 re) ie 4 2 s il @ 2 a 
es Th ee Fe o Bem ao leas lod 
Hos |S | gos] 2 a i ie 3 65 | of | 32 [#8 
ea: so ..| aa - BE E ss g2./ 4) 158° 3g 2S |eiags 
r=] Bho a a 26 oo e206 a0 Ordon an ~S Ol a, wo 
ao me 24 2 oom AT >) pg = Baa sl f+ aed ‘37. 8 
Seeleas| S82) 8 | 48 | 48s] Bs |BoSs] BS | Bes lesss 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
20-4 35-6 24-9 64-7 51-3 
17-6 27-5 25-5 61-3 53-1 
16°4 28-6 25-6 60 55 
18-7 27-6 23-9 61 53°5 
15 25-3 24 57-5 55 
16-6 26-2 25-8 72-9 57-1 
18 32 28-3 56-2 41-5 
17-5 25-4 25-6 60 56-6 
19 38-6 24-7 50-6 46-3 
18-6 32-0 24-4 62-9 54-5 
17-5 35-1 24-1 68 54-1 
15-7 82-8 24 64-6 56-3 
17-7 83°3 24-6 65-6 57-6 
21 27-8 25 53° 50 
22°4 29-6 23-1 61-9 48-6 
21-8 31-7 24-3 64-7 44.3 
23-3 33-6 24 59 46-5 
20-8 82-2 22-3 70 53-9 
25 22 22-8 56:5 46-6 
es SEUSS cc oli obese ULM cet ok 22-4 22-8 62-7 52 
25 35 24-2 61-2 54 
BRS fe Oba 8 27-4 22-2 55 47-4 
22 82-3 20-8 67-1 47-7 
18-8 29-4 24-2 60-5 45-4 
19-7 37-2 24-0 66-0 51-4 
21-2 36-9 24-4 75-2 53-4 
16-18 82-35 28-30 10 70 22-4 19-8 40-8 24-6 63°8 49-6 
18-2 34:5 22-1 72-5 53-1 
21:3 31-9 24-5 65-6 56:7 
21-7 32-8 24-4 64-2 45-9 
19-2 35°3 24-5 69-6 46-3 
19-2 82-9 24-5 57-8 50-6 
17-7 37-7 23-6 65-3 50 
19-9 39-6 23-9 76:3 56-1 
19-9 41-2 23-5 67-5 49-3 
16°4 40-7 23-5 80-5 51-8 
16:5 32-6 23-3 71-3 46-7 
20-6 35 24-2 65-3 50-1 
18-3 84-3 23-3 71-5 50-2 
18 31-1 23-5 68-7 55-4 
19 83-2 22 63 50 
20 36-8 22-1 61-8 49-3 
18-7 39-9 23-8 62-5 56°9 
20-5 40-9 23-9 60-7 54-4 
21-8 87-4 24:3 58-8 51-1 
19°3 41-9 23-1 59-9 §3°7 
21-3 43-8 25 65-6 55 
20-3 33-6 23-6 59-5 48-9 
22°7 43-5 24-6 64 50-2 
19-6 40 25-4 69-4 49-1 
22-1 39-1 25-6 61-1 52-5 
20 26-5 23 68-3 51-3 
22-9 39-3 23-8 62-3 50-8 
15-8 38-8 25-6 61 52-9 
20-3 44.2 26-5 65-6 52 
18-6 36-2 25-1 64-9 49-1 
17°6 41-3 25-4 73°3 50-2 
19-5 31 24-7 56-4 43-9 
22°8 33°7 26-6 59-4 46-8 
22-5 33-4 27-5 62 48-2 
23-8 25-8 26-3 51-4 43-2 
21-3 37-9 28-1 61-1 45-9 
23-7 37-6 24-6 62-9 50 
22°8 38-2 27-0 67-9 50-9 
25 40-8 28-1 69-3 53-8 
25 36-6 28 67 50-3 
22 33-6 25-7 70 52 
21-1 42-5 27°8 64-3 46-8 
20-7 37-5 25> 68-9 61-5 
22-5 37-5 26-6 69-2 54-6 
25 43-5 26-6 64°3 §2°5 
25 35-2 26°6 68+2 52-5 
25 32-8 27-3 73 53-3 
19-3 36-2 26-1 65-5 55 
19-3 37°3 25-8 68-3 53-4 
20-9 34-2 25-6 64-4 61 
22-8 37-8 27-1 71-2 60 
22-5 43-3 27-5 79 58-7 





@ Price per single quart higher. |b Adjacent localities 14c. to 18c. per quart. 


Butter | 
5 fe) 
wo ue 
a3 | Bs 
b>, 2-2 g 2 
ate A O48 
Sh O Pik 
fam ad O jo 
cents cents 
46-1 50-6 
47-0 54-0 
44-4 53+4 | 1 
46-8 53-8 | 2 
45 52-4 | 3 
46-1 54-2 | 4 
52-5 55 5 
47-2 55-4 | 6 
43 48 a 
46-5 53-2 
50-9 55 8 
47-2 53-1 | 3 
48-7 51 10 
40 53-7 |i 
45°6 48-4 12% 
45 +2 48 12 
46 47-9 13 
47-2 50-7 }14 
Os Aare 46°3 115 
40 46-7 116 
4§ 49-6 |17 
46:7 49 18 
46-3 49-3 119 
45-1 48-2 120 
46-9 50-1 | 4 
48-5 50-6 121 
45 50 = 122 
45-7 48-8 |23 
48 50. (124 
46-1 48-5 |95 
46-3 48-8 |26 
46-4 50°5 |27 
47-3 50-3 j28 
46 51-9 29 
46 49-5 136 
46-1 50-7 |31 
46-8 49 132 
47-8 49-8 |33 
47-3 49-6 134 
48 49-2 135 
45-1 48-7 136 
45-8 49-4 |37 
46°8 49-1 138 
48-4 49-6 |39 
46°4 50-9 |40 
48 51-4 141 
50 51-3 142 
45-7 47-4 143 
47-8 50-4 144 
48 51-1 145 
sleenie ae 52-5 146 
50 52-8 |47 
46-8 51 = {48 
42-5 49-5 149 
eee 50-4 50 
43-6 48-1 
44-9 48-8 |51 
42°3 47-4 152 
40-3 48-2 
89 47-7 453 
40 49-6 154 
39-3 46-3 |55 
43 49-2 156 
42-6 50-1 
42-8 51-4 157 
45 51-9 158 
42-5 48-5 |59 
89-2 49-2 160 
43-3 49-5 161 
49-1 53-7 
shee 53-2 162 
47-5 53-1 163 
42°5 50 {64 
52 53-6 165 
48-3 53-4 166 
48-4 54-1 167 
55 57-2 |68 
50 55 169 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
a M 7 Canned Vegetables 
s | |2 | 8s Sy aie 
Bis o en ° we) ° . 2 ao] 
go gs | Fs A | 321% a 
Locality ag B= ° toed oS 3 gk ms 36 
ga | 2 B 5 o| AB 2 s Fn é 
| ea | 28 | Zeal eel oe | mes | ds (SE CeR | ee 
21 ds |e | ssf] 2a | ee | 82] R81 ge] dk 
a Qa, & re] A oS {o) on {=} 
iS) a eo |e ee a & ee a 6) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................. 33-5 7-6 18-4 5-2 5-8 11-0 13-3 17-2 17-9 16-9 
Nova Scotia (average)....... es ee 33-6 8-2 18-0 5-9 6-2 10-0 14-9 19-6 19-1 18-4 
I—Sydaey ie ceo a Ee 83-5 8 19 6-0 6-5 10-7 14-7 18-9 18-8 18 
2—New Glasgow.......eececceee: 32-9 8 17-2 5-5 5-5 9-9 14-4 18-3 17-9 17-6 
B-—-AM hershe. . ceslecc cee cae. 32 8-7 18-5 5-8 6-5 9-5 14 20-4 20-2 18-2 
A Halifax oe cbt ce tleebes 35 8 18-3 5-5 6-1 9-5 13-4 19-3 18-1 17-5 
1 eon SED MEO CAI SRN UR 34-8 8-3 18-3 6-8 6-6 10 17-6 22-3 21-6 21 
eral ghee inn IE patent Salen MBa Cn) UR 33:6 8 16°8 5-5 6-2 10-4 15 18-6 18 18 
7—P. E. Charlotietows ee ed 30 7-4 19 5-5 6 10-8 15-7 18-7 18-2 18-1 
New Brunswick (average).......... 32-9 8-8 18-3 5-6 6-1 10-7 15-1 17-6 18-0 16-6 
S—Monetonin ss. sccb cee sce hltdeees 435 9-3 18-3 6-0 6-3 11-8 14-3 18-5 18-2 17-6 
G—St ORNs heck bance oeeeien. 32-7 8-7 18-7 5-3 6°3 9-5 15-6 16-1 16-1 15 
10—Fredericton.......-....ceeees- 80-2 | 8-8-7 18 5-6 5-9 11-4 14:6 16-2 18-6 15-5 
Pi Bathursoh..5 hose heck cboes oes 83-7 8-7 18-2 5-6 6 10 16 19-5 19-2 18-2 
Quebec (average)..............000-. 31-7 6:5 18-1 5-3 6-3 9-8 13-9 15-4 17-8 15-7 
12-—Quebecw.. 8h 2k eke ie. 83 7-5 18 5-6 6-1 9-8 13-1 15-5 17-6 15-6 
13—Three Rivers..............0.-- 34 5-3 18-7 5-5 4 9-7 15-7 15-7 19-9 15-8 
14—Sherbrooke............ccee000- 33-1 8 18-1 5-2 6-5 10-6 14-8 16-4 19-3 16-5 
PO—SDSOLEL is Weile msds s@wic dae Ate ole: 29-4 6 17-8 4-7 6 9-4 13-1 14-3 18-4 15-5 
16—St. Hvyacinthe................. 29-5 5:3 17-7 5-0 6 9-9 13-7 15-2 17-6 16-2 
17—St. John’s......... APA SRS St Ok i 31-7 6 17:8 5-2 6-7 9-5 13-3 16- 18-3 16-4 
18—Thetford Mines...............- 30 6-7 18-1 5-2 6-5 10:6 14-8 16-4 17-9 16 
19—Montreal........cccccccccceces 82:3 | 5-3-8 18-1 5-5 6-5 10-2 12-7 15-1 15-9 15-2 
20 Tub OP doc sb dae Heme ced 31-9 6-7 18-6 5-7 6-3 8-7 14-3 14-3 15-6 13-8 
Ontario (average)... seit b bbws bbetiaewisle 4 33-4 7:3 18-2 4-8 5-4 11-6 13-6 16-7 16-6 15-7 
21—Ottawas.i...cecccbecese Bel ale 30-9 8 18-5 5-1 6-2 11-2 12-7 15-5 16-3 15-5 
22—Brock ville Saab do bebaale ds aR 3 32 6°7 17-9 5-2 5:3 10-5 13-5 17-9 17°4 15-8 
DO SAIDMSTOM Is ds.s'clbeis shhh ass 32 6-7 15-8 5-2 4-9 10-8 12-9 14-8 14-8 14-2 
24—Belleville.............ceceeeee: 30-9 6°7 17-9 4-8 5-2 11-2 13-2 16-6 16-8 13-8 
25—Peterborough................-- 34-1 7-3 16-9 4-7 4-8 11-4 12-5 16-4 16-i 14-7 
26—Oshawaid.es docs tdeeancuenicss 34-9 7°3 16-5 4-2 5 12-5 12-8 16:6 16-1 15-8 
Qh Orillia. 3 ELE eh beens d 33-8 6°7 18-1 4-9 4-7 12 12-5 16-5 17 16-4 
P8—Loranta kiwis. g. Ose kees chide nes 85-1 7:3 18-5 4-8 5-3 11 12 15-6 15-7 15-1 
29—Niagara Falls..........sees0.-- 33-5 7°3 19-1 5-1 5-2 12-2 13-9 17-5 17-6 17-1 
30—St. Catharines................. 31-3 7°3 18 4-5 5 12-1 12-2 15-5 15-4 15 
OITA IGON | ois 5c0Sd coed eee ves 85-1 7:3 17-6 4-4 5-4 10-9 12-7 16 16-1 14-8 
B2—BTANGLOTE 63 dsciehecos ds ueeeces 33-7 7:3 17-8 4-3 5 11-8 12-5 15-4 15-5 14-3 
Oo rate he Meee ee 33-2 6°7 19-3 4-8 4-9 12-1 13-2 15-5 16 15-3 
Ber -Thuel phi h:.. jodsstavcdeavige a's 34-1 IT <3 18-4 4-5 5-3 10-7 11-8 16 14-8 14 
35—Kitchener............ccceee0e- 33 7°3 18-6 4-3 4-9 11-8 13-5 15-4 15 15-2 
86—Woodstock............cceee0-- 31-9 7-3 18 4-5 4-8 11 13-8 15-1 15-1 14-8 
Siabtrationds. 3. a... Sde cc cceethe sc) 33-5 7°3 18-5 4-8 5-5 11-9 13-5 17-7 17-8 15:5 
SS—ONGON 33 8 oa de os bbe ss baleen: 34-9 7:3 19-1 4-7 5-5 11-8 15 17-2 17-3 15-7 
39—St. Thomas..... Fe oi hse oll 31-8 7°3 19-3 4-7 5-4 12-4 14-5 16-5 16-5 15-1 
40—Chatham............cccceeeees 83-5 6:7 18-6 4-5 5 11-5 14-1 17 16-3 16 
AE -WINGSOr id... « wjoie odide acids RUGCs <\ 32-2 8 19-1 4-6 5 12-2 14:6 16-4 16-7 15-9 
82 OTA UN «oats o's Rade cl desea se oe 36-8 6 18-7 4-4 5-5 12-7 15 19-3 18 18-3 
43—O wen a 34-3 6-7 18-6 4-4 5-2 11-4 14:3 15-4 16-2 15-2 
44—North Bay.. 34-4 8 16:5 5-2 71 11-8 15-7 16 15-9 15 
_ 45—Sudbury...... 33-7 edn MAA) IRAP 5-1 6-7 12-3 15-1 18 18-5 16-9 
46—Cobalt........ 33-3 8-7 19 5-5 6-8 12-1 15-3 19-2 19-9 18-8 
Ave TimMmingth,.. :). So tash oceee lies on 33-5 8-3 17-5 5-2 5-5 | 10-1 12-5 18-8 17-9 18 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 33-4 8 19 5-0 5-7 12-6 15-6 15-9 16-3 15-7 
49—Port Arthur...:.....ccecceeses 32-9 6-7 18-8 5-0 5-3 10-4 13-3 16-9 16-8 16-7 
60—Fort William.......... BS tebe ese 34-2 6:7 18-5 5-3 6+3 12-4 13-1 19-2 19-2 17-8 
Manitoba (average)................. 34-0 7:2 19-0 5-2 5-5 11-5 13-9 18-9 19-0 18-6 
AD1——Winnipegty i. 1608. ba es a! 34 7 19-6 5-2 5-9 12-6 13-1 19 18-8 18-4 
b2e—Branrionis,.. 0... es aes oe 34 7-3 18-3 5-2 5 10-4 14-7 18-7 19-1 18-7 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 34-8 8-0 17-6 5-2 6-1 11-0 13-1 19-0 19-9 19-3 
b3—Regina. 3... dele vc elubbous 35-5 8 16-7 5-2 5-8 12 12-4 19-1 20-1 18-8 
54—Prince Albert 33-8 8 16-5 5-1 7°8 8-5 12:5 19-2 20 19-5 
S5—Saskatoon. .......0..ccecceces: 34-3 8 17-5 5-3 5-6 11-9 14-8 19 19-3 19-5 
56—Mo (ose Jaw.......ccccccccecece 35-6 8 19-5 5-2 5-3 11-4 12-8 18-5 20 19-5 
salberta average)...............0... 34-9 8-6 18-5 5-3 6-1 11-1 11-5 17-1 20-1 19-5 
57—M dicine Hat.............0500. 35-6 8-9 17 5-4 6-2 11-8 11-9 17-2 20-6 18-9 
68—Drumbheller....... Feo WOME. ays 88-3 10 18-3 5-2 5 10-4 14-7 19-2 20-8 22 
‘69—Edmonton................0005- 30-9 8 19 5:0 5-7 10-2 9-2 15 19 18-7 
0—Calgary i i i.cccdden cs chath.e. 36-1 8 18-9 5-5 7-9 12-3 11-2 16-6 19-8 19-4 
61—Lethbridge.............0.0005. 33°7 8-3 19:3 5-2 5-7 11 10-5 17-6 20-1 18-4 
Writish Columbia (average).. 35-0 8-6 20-1 5-5 6-3 10-7 9-9 18-0 18-8 18-1 
Yaee! ) CR oe gs a 85-5 8-1 17 5-4 6-1 12-4 11-5 19-8 18-8 20 
63--N eleon. Ws)... dicdlth. 1.6 a 34-4 10 17-5 5-4 5-6 11:7 11-2 17-2 20-7 20-9 
€4—Trail........ thn 9 shee ne Ab tedes o's 33-3 9-3 17 5-4 55 10-8 8-8 16:7 18-5 18-5 
‘65—N ew Westminster......... ....] 34+4 7-4 23 5-4 5:9 9-6 8-4 16-9 16-9 16-6 
6—Vancouver Ng SO EO Se Sa 35-4 74 23-3 5-5 6-1 - 98 9-9 16-4 17-4 16-1 
$7—Victoria....... HEPTIs Fe hey. 86-5 8 20:4 5:4 6-8 9-9 9-4 17-7 19-7 17°5 
G8—NandimG sisi stdecs den Qlee, 35-+4 8-9 20 5-3 6:5 10 10 18-4 18-6 16-7 
69—Prince Rupert................. 35 10 22-3 5:8 8 ll 10-1 20-6 20 18-7 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 1925 
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Potatoes Apples eo 
2 FS (iy ee ween Ae re F a 
Be T 5 ee ee £ - $ 
PS ae | -e | 6 | On te Pa 4 : FI d 
sie || eau 3s | 32 |%3 g 3 g3 3 3 
Pa Cg i : k 2 oO". > & a* rs) oe a”, 
Jes] os rs) Fe) 34 S45 d2)) Seo | ie a2 Be 32 E:2 
acl as | 2 | © | 22 | 88 | gg |S22) 2 | fe | 8 | de | 
q88 Lo s ¥ 29 oh 5-3 ‘e383 5 [5 a2 fy ES 
© ae oO @ = pa Q x o~ q =" nN s 3 (s) a 
fea cS) _o mM fe a] 4 o = ') a 6) 
cents cents $ cents | cents cents cents cents cents g cents $ cents a 
4-9 2-623} 48+3 23°3 19-8 15-7 17-3 18-5 885 29-4 443 46-9 
2-515} 45-0 21-2 19-5 16-2 18-3 20-2 941 31-7 899 50-6 
2-73 Ble 8) Hew 22. 19-5 17-1 19-7 20:8 925 82°3 UU i ea bs 8 1 
2-18 38-8 25 20 16-1 17-2 20-2 87 30-9 73 50 2 
2-25 40 17-5 20 15-5 17°3 20 90 31-6 1 45 3 
2-84 52-5 24-5 17-6 15-7 17°5 19°6 898 28-9 756 55 4 
2-70 45 17-5 21 17-5 19-6 20:6 1-05 35 Tel O ee 5 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
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ws as 8 3 A M s 

- - g = RB: 8 : - P Ge 

g s 2 @ | wel Ee] 2 en 5 3 BS 

Locality 2 2 ed se Os | ‘ak a £9 2 8 

on i 9 =@ |53e",/] @h 1] ¢ oh | eee ic gd 

oS . oS. walla | OG 2 w, > a -O Ci. a a & 

ed ost) es ie Seon | er |S | Bate] ose lS 

BO wy OE, He of Binh op 45 fet as Sp, re ae 

Ra ® | Ogoe oO Ses ogo Abd a2 & & 2 o 8 8 

Cy Sao Oe oD = pict Oro > mn a Oo & wh ™ a oad 

cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (Average)........ 7:5 61-0 71-3 a0 15-3 3:6 45-2 61-3 2°5 7-4 
Nova Scotia (Average)...... 8-4 7:9 65-7 40-7 30-1 12-4 4-2 48-6 47-1 13-3 8-2 

1—Sydney............... 8-5 8-2 7 71-9 31-7 15-5 4-3 58-2 52-4 13-3 8 
2—New Glasgow......... 8-4 8-2 66-4 71-5 30 12-7 3°6 41-2 40 13-6 8-3 
8—Ambherst.............- 8-4 77 66-6 69-4 29°3 10-5 4-5 46-6 47-5 13-2 7:7 
4—Halifax............. ae 7°8 7-2 60-2 69-1 29-3 13-6 4-2 51-8 48-4 12-4 8. 
5—Windsor.........6.5 4 9 8-2 65 70-3 30 11-1 4-6 44 44 14-3 8-3 
GV Tur osks hook keen 8-2 7:7 66 72 30 11-2 3-9 49-6 50 13-2 8-8 

7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown 7:6 71 64-4 70 28 15-5 3-4 48-7 45-1 13-4 if 
New Brunswick (Average) 7:8 7:3 64-5 W2°4 27-3 12-6 3:7 47-2 42-8 12-5 7:3 
8—Moncton.............. 8-3 7:6 66-3 76 28-3 12-2 8:5 48-7 40-4 14 7:7 
9 St. JOD rnc oe ee cb 7:3 6-7 64 66-4 25-8 11:3 3:5 54 45 12-6 7:2 

10—Fredericton........... 7:7 7°5 60 74 25 12-9 3-8 42 41-6 10-8 7 
11—Bathurst.............. 8 7-5 67-5 73-1 30 14 4 44 44 12-7 7-2 
Quebec (Average).......... 7:5 | 7-0 58-6 69-1 26-7 13-8 3:6 46-4 69-7 11-0 7-0 
12—Quebec............... 7:3 7 60-7 70-2 26-7 16-4 3-7 44-3 66-7 11-6 7-4 
13—Three Rivers......... 7:9 7:3 60-5 71-5 26-1 13 4-4 47-1 75-8 11-6 7-4 
14—Sherbrooke........... 7:3 6-9 60-3 72-7 27-5 13-8 3:3 47-5 65-7 10-9 6-9 

Nb-Sorel tees. fob te 7:6 6-9 54 59 27 11-6 3-9 44 70 11-3 a 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 7:4 6-9 56:3 64-4 26-3 12-5 4-3 45-5 80 10-5 6-9 
A7-—9b JORIS. eee 7:6 7 58-8 70 25 14:8 3-4 50 65 11-3 6-8 
18—Thetford Mines....... 7:3 6-9 60-3 72-7 27-5 13-8 |" 3-3 47-5 65-7 10-9 6-9 

19—Montreal.............. 7-2 6-9 60-2 69-9 26 14-7 3:3 46-9 70-8 11-1 7 
20a a ttt. oe 7°5 7-1 56-7 71-7 28-3 13-2 3-2 45 67-5 10 6-8 
Ontario (Average).......... 7:8 7:5 61-3 71-0 26-3 13-3 3:3 44-0 59-7 11-9 7-3 
Ci aOttawaee, lok eue 7:4 7 62-9 70-1 26-6 12-9 8-5 47-8 58-5 11-6 71 
22—Brockville............ 7°8 7:2 59-3 70 26 12-4 3:7 41-3 59-9 12 7:2 

23— Kingston.............% 7-1 6-9 54-5 67-3 25-1 12-2 3-3 44-3 50-9 10:7 7 

24—Belleville............. 7-6 7-2 61-3 67-7 25-1 13-3 3°4 43-6 63°6 11 if 
25—Peterborough......... 7:5 7°4 61-9 67-8 25-3 13-9 3 42 52-4 12-9 7°5 

26—Oshawa...........20-- 8-5 8-1 63°3 73°5 25 12-5 3-4 53-3 60 12-2 7 
ZiT AL cee. sett ce ah 7:6 7:4 62-3 68-6 24-6 14-1 3:3 41-3 52-4 12 77 
28—T oront0ie.. 000+.) eae 7°6 7-1 62-9 71 24:5 12-2 3-1 44 54-8 10-1 6-7 
29— Niagara Falls......... 7°9 7:5 60-3 75-2 25-6 13-5 3-3 45-5 57-1 11-2 7-1 
30—St. Catharines........ 7°8 7-7 61-3 73 24-5 11-8 3:3 39-3 58-4 11-1 7-1 
31—Hamilton............. 7:4 72 62-5 71-1 24-9 11-9 3-1 43 59-6 10-5 6-6 
32—Brantford............. 7°4 7-2 60-2 70-2 24-6 12-1 3-1 40-7 61-6 10:8 6-2 
Bo Galt. Lisa. sen ek eck 7-4 71 69-1 62-8 24-5 13-6 3 46-4 59-9 10 6-3 
34—Guelph............... 7 6-9 59-3 71 24-1 12-9 3-4 41-3 55-8 11 6-1 
385—Kitchener............. 7:7 7°5 49-6 69 24-4 13 3-2 41-9 55-6 11-2 6:7 
386—Woodstock............ 7-1 7 61 68-8 24 12-1 2-8 41-8 53-8 11-5 6-7 
37—Stratford............. 7°6 7°4 58 69 25-2 12-5 3-4 45 49-9 11-6 7-1 

38—London..............- 7°8 7:5 64-5 70-9 25-5 13-9 3:6 45-9 54-8 11-2 8 
389—St. Thomas......... 7°9 7°8 66-6 74:1 25-9 13-5 3-1 46-9 63-3 12-3 7:6 
40—Chatham............. 7:7 7°3 58-6 68-7 25-8 12°6 3-6 41-1 60-3 11-3 71 
41—Windsor.............. 7°6 7°5 59-9 71-5 25°7 12-8 3-1 41-9 54-8 11 74 
42—Sarnia............00.- 77 7:2 66-6 71-7 28-3 13-3 3:6 46-7 77-5 ll 7:7 
48—Owen Sound.......... 8 7°6 64-5 71-4 25-8 11-9 2-9 48-4 53-6 11-8 8-1 
44—North Bay........... 8-3 8 68-3 74 30 14-7 3:2 45 60 15:5 7°8 
45—Sudbury. 8-6 8-4 58-8 75 28-3 13-1 3 41-3 70 15 7°5 
46—Cobalt..........0c000: 9 8-5 60 72 30 15 4-1 46 62-5 14-6 8-5 
47—Timmins............. 8-7 8-2 63°3 73 30 16-7 4 40 65 15 7-9 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 8-1 7°9 57 74-1 29-4 14-5 3°6 42-5 63 13-7 7:7 
49—Port Arthur........... 7°8 7°6 55-7 73-3 27°9 14-3 3-1 43-6 72:5 10:6 7°8 
60—Fort William.......... 79 7°7 65-4 73°8 31-1 14-8 3-2 47-5 70 12-6 8-7 
Manitoba (Average)........ 8-1 7-9 58-8 68-9 27-7 13-4 3°6 40-5 63-4 13-3 8-1 
51—Winnipeg.............. 8 7:7 59-2 68-5 27-7 11-9 3:5 41-8 59-2 13-2 7-8 
§2—Brandon.............- 8-2 8-1 58:3 69-2 27:6 14-8 3-6 39-2 67-5 13:3 8-3 
Saskatchewan (Average). . 8-1 7:4 62-4 74-7 jw 30-1 21-0 3-7 44-5 80-1 14-5 8-0 
pT RLORING 6525560. et ob eb 8 7-6 59-3 71-4 28-7 | k21-9 3-3 40 78 14-2 8-1 
54—Prince Albert......... 8 V7 63-8 75:4 31-7 | k20 3-8 47-5 80 15 9-1 
55—Saskatoon............ 77 77 61-1 75°83 29 k23-1 3°9 46-7 87-5 15 7-4 
Moose Jaw...........- 85 7°8 65-4 76-1 30:8 | k18-8 3:8 43-8 75 13-8 7°5 
Alberta (Average)......... 8-3 7°8 57-4 713°5 27°6 17-7 3-8 42-0 64-7 13-9 4:4 
67—Medicine Hat......... 8-3 8-1 57°1 76:1 28-6 | k18-9 3-6 41-4 77°5 13-9 7-7 
58—Drumheller........... 8-2 8-1 58-3 69-2 27-6 | k14-8 3:6 39-2 67-5 13-3 8-3. 

59—Edmonton............ 8-2 7°5 52 71:3 26-4 | k17-7 3°8 39-6 56°6 13-8 hg 
al ATY...... Ceo he aet 8-1 7°5 61-1 75-5 27-8 |} k17-2 3°8 46 60-7 13-6 77 
61—Lethbridge........... 8-8 77 58-3 75 +4 27-8 | k20 4 44 61 15 6-9 
British Colum la (Average) yy | 72 58-9 12:5 28-7 24-3 3:9 48-2 68-0 13-8 7°5 

62—Fernie................ 8-3 7-7 65-8 70-4 28-3 | k22 4-2 53°3 70 14-6 h6 
63— Nelson Miaiee Uris 8-2 7°6 63-1 76-4 29 k30°3 3°9 46-4 73°7 14 h8-3 
Trail, J5 4:0... geecese Cag 77 7-2 57-5 69-2 26-6 | k27-5 3°4 41-6 65 13-7 h8-3 
65— New Westminster..... 7°3 6-9 56-3 72:7 30 k19-1 4 46-7 66-1 138-8 h8-3 
66—Vancouver,...........! 74 7 57-1 72 28-6 | k25 8-8 46-1 60°5 12-1 h7-5 

67—Victoria.............. 71 6°8 55-9 69-5 29 k18-4 3°7 51-7 55 13°1 h7 

68—Nanaimo............. 7:7 7-4 57 73 30 k21-8 3°7 50 68-3 15 h7 
69—Prince Rupert......... 8-2 73 56:6 76°6 28-3 | ks0 4-5 50 85 13-7 7°6 





a. Including delivery. b. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. c. Natural gas used extensively. d. Lignite, 
f. Poplar,etc. g. In British Columbia coal-oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. more per gallon than the figures 
publiabed (in bulk), h'Smallbars5c. k. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher pricesthanin bulk. n. The higher price 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 1925 
Coal Wood Rent 
cae , 
. s Sx ao 
o g a 5 : © 3 5 [ES] oo 8 a leag sn 
» 2 a Qo - ic - > & |Mel Ge Sas foeos rs 
Pr Bg eB | Soe | FE | See | BSE | a lel gFass [gb aeSs 
£3 $ 38 si BS 8 Sa8 | 3 |2-| So88a |Sorse 
hg g ce) Oi? So ~—t,° Bio ° ae S828 Sehess 
ry 23 8 9 aso 25 2a aes | @ 188] 23958 [nasscas 
4 a ty ii ia RoE) G5 8 5 sh Rake a AAS oe 
$ $ $ $ $ Cc. Cc 3 $ 
18-019 10-422 12-159 14-539 9-016 10-622 9-822 | 30-3 |18-6 24-473 19-552 
18-667 9-300 9-250 10-100 6-600 7-650 5-500 | 34-2 |14-8 22° 400 15-083 
isos eceiale lasers) a7-20 6-00 7-00 00 6200 MES CUES. stele « 33-35) 15 16-00-20-00! 10-00-14-00) 1 
Ce kes ae USS DUAR Spe Abele Ee bs edie oot SOOM esc ue ste oo 15 22-00 14-00 | 2 
17-00 9-00 9-00 10-00 SOO ie. | sere weitere 6-00 32 15 10-00-15-00} 5-00-10-00} 3 
n20-00-22-00 11-00 12-00 14-00 10-00 12-00 8-00 32 14 30-00-40-00} 20-00-25-00} 4 
18-00 11-00 10-00 11-00 5-50 6°75 b4-00 35 15 20-00-30-00} 15-00-20-00) 5 
SE AOC ROS ene 9-50-11-00].......... 8-50 4-50 5-50 4-00 37 ....| 20-00-28-00} 16-00-18-00! 6 
15-50 10-00 11-50 12-50 7-00 8-00 9-00 | 30 15 19-00-26-00| 10-00-14-00} 7 
17-833 10-750 10-625 ed 125 7-000 8-583 7-050 | 30-3 |14-5 27-000 19-250 
wahacde sxe eee 10-00-12-50 10-00 2-00 8-00 9 00 ile k nes. oaeecttoU-oaLo 30-00-45-00) 20-00-25-00) 8 
15-00 18-00} 8-50-13-00/13.00-16.00} 14- oi 00} 6-00-8-00} 7-50-10-00} b8-00-9-00) 26-30)15 20-00-35-00| 18-00-25-00) 9 
18-00 8-00-12-00 10-00 7 00) 0 Te eareeeceenene os b4-80-6-40} 30 13 25-00 18-00 {10 
19-00 11-00 8-00 10! 60 6-00 So OOM cova aia 82 15 18-00 15-00 j11 
17-250 | 10-125 13-239 15-230 9-000 10-688 11-188 | 28-1 |14-3 22-889 14-875 
16-50 10-00 b14-67 b14-67 b12-00 b12-00 b12-00 30 BS STOO -S2 x00 AY. soldat eres 12 
019-00 10-00-11-00 10-00 18-00 8-00 12-00 b8-13 30 13 20-00-25-00} 12-00-15-00)13 
017-75 12-00 12-00 LIL US Da be PU GAL Gn eT Ue SAT 30 15 18-00-20-00) 16-00-18-00)14 
byclaaecieate! ala 10-00 12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 10-00 25 15 14-00-15-00) 7-00-10-00)15 
HIG: OO-1SHOO ae. Mer heeey 4 DIG67 Bi fieee 8 oF. 12> OO oleracea. seen 25 ....| 18-00-20-00! 10-00-12- 00} 16 
15-00 10-00 12-00 14:00 8-00 b10-00 b12-00 | 27-28)15 |p23-00-33-00} 15-00-23-00)}17 
18* 00-18 50). She AE ae ELS) | ek i Ws a D9: 00r. chs elec cua. 30 14 15-00 11-00 |18 
17-50 7°50-9-00 16-00 17- COIs: 00;10.00-12.00) 12-00-13-00 b16-00 30 12 25-00-40-00} 16-00-25-00)19 
LOOT bse ee eee te b16-00 b17-23 7°00 9-00 b9-00 25 15 22-00-30-00} 15-00-22-00)20 
17-665 11-190 13-568 15-991 10-038 12-678 11-435 | 27-7 |12-5 28-973 20-950 
16-50-17-00 9-25 {12.00-13.00} 14-00-15-00 -00 10-00 b7-00-7-50} 27-80)15 25-00-35-00! 20-00-25-00/21 
15-50-16-00 LO OOM erratic LOCOCO MO eae coisc). DLE 20)) Weedigee seve 28 15 18-00-20-00} 12-00-16-00)22 
16-00 8-50-10-00 15-50 16:00 10-50 13-00 bi14-00 25 12 18-00-25-00! 15-00-20-00)23 
LSE OO bec rbiar tensors 4-00 15-00 10-00 11-00 10-00 25 12 25-00-30-00} 20-00-25-00)24 
17-00 9-00 12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 7°00 25 10 22-50-35-00} 16-00-25-00)25 
DSO Serccics cect 15-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 b13-00 25-28/13 |s20-00-35-00) 18-00-25-00/26 
16-75-17 -00 9-50 12-00 13-00 8200) | anne! 8: b7-72 30 12°5| 18-00-25-00} 13-00-15-00!27 
16:00 | 11-50-14-00} 18-00 20-00 13-00 14-00 13-00 | 25-30)10 | 30-00-40-00) 22-00-25-00)28 
c Cc c c Cc c c 30 13 25-00-30-00} 18-00-23-00/29 
15-50 10: c c Cc c c 30 12 30-00-35-00} 20-00-25-00/30 
15-50 7°25-9-00 15-00 15-50 12-00 12-50 12-00 25 9 25-00-35-00} 18-00-25-00)31 
16-00-18-00 12- 16-00 17-00 13-00 14-00 b10-00 27-80)10 25-00-40-00} 15-0)-25-00/32 
17-00 8-00-10-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 b12-00 25 12-5 25-00 16-00-20-00)33 
17-00 13-00 17-00 18-00 11-00 12-00 b12-00 | 25 10 24-00-30-00] 16-00-20-00)34 
17-00 | 10-00-12-00} 16-00 18-00 12-00 14°00 ied. oe 24-25] 8-3} 35-00-40-00} 25-00-30-00/35 
16-00 10-00 12-00 16-00 7°50 12-00 |b10.67-16-00} 25 10 20-00 15-00 {36 
16-50 13-00 aoe ae 15-00 16-00 12-00 | 25 13 30-00-40-00} 19-00-25-00/37 
17-00-20-00} 8-50-14-00 -50 POO eee Buaierd cvoltte 16-00 b15-00 | 25 13 | 30-00-45-00} 17-00-30-00/38 
17-00 11-00 |14. OO4S 00)b16. 00-20. OO | Mieiore cares s'lerereloteelere ocace b16-00 | 28 15 | 20-00-30-00} 15-00-20-00)/39 
18-00 11-00-13-00}.......... 20°00) Peeesc elses 18-00 9-00-15-00} 25 12-5] 25-00-30-00} 20-00-25-00/40 
16-00 10-00 c b & c 26-00 c b & c 22-00 c18-00 | 25 12 | 40-00-50-00} 30-00-35-00/41 
alee Steet es CATT OR Ee Mine a 3 A SSOOME Mics weve sate 3 Leics) aieieloe eaves 14-00 | 30 {15 | 25-00-35-00} 20-00-30-00/42 
16-50 8-00-10-00] 10-00 13-00 6-00 10-50 5-00-9-00] 28 {11-5} 18-00-25-00} 12-00-20-00)43 
17-50 12-00) OLN ES OO Sistskicrets eye's 8-00 7-00 | 35 {15 | 30-00-35-00) 18-00-20-00)44 
21-50 | 12-00-14-00].......... b15-00-19-00].......... b10-50-15-00 b12-75 | 30 {15 x 25-00 145 
24-00 15-50 13-00 b15-00 13-00 |b12-00-15-00|............ 27-30)15 22-00 14-00 |46 
027-00 18-00 10-00 12-75 | 6-00-6-50 10:50 Saul ae 35 12-5 x 25-00-35 - 00/47 
14-75 8-00-12-00 8-50 13-00 6-50 11-00 b6°50 | 27-30}15 | 25-00-30-00} 15-00-20-00/48 
19-00 8-50-14-00} 10-00 b12-00 9-00 D10-000 | IAIN S. 6: 30 13-3] 25-00-40-00) 15-00-30-00/49 
19-00 8-00-13 -50 10-00 11-00 9-00 102001) fvatisis evens etls 30 13-3} 25-00-40-00] 15-00-30-00/50 
21-6000 12-5 11-000 12-125 7-250 boy (Ree a ARR 33:8 |15-6 35-000 24-500 
19-00 11- soi: 50 10-00 11-50 6°50 SeBO ee setae 30-35}15 | 35-00-50-00} 25-00-35-00/51 
23-00 13-00 12-00 12-75 8-00 9-00 sixmvantatioshe 35 15 | 25-00-30-00] 18-00-20-00/52 
23-625 10-188 7°750 12-500 10-000 13-000 12-333 | 33-1 |15-0 35-000 23°750 
23-00 9-00-12-00].......... {14-00 11-00 | 10-00-12-00 13-00 | 30 {15 | 30-00-50-00 30:00 |53 
aw eiteltsisraseis d9-50 {6-00 £7 BOs |levecaveaicisrobal wieve-croversie acelere ftevalavateree cee aT OO ....-| 25-00-35-00] 15-00-25-00/54 
“93: *00-25-50/d10-00-11-00 {9-50 f10-50 9-00 10-00 10-00 | 30-35)15 35-00 25-00 155 
SApcepGaoos 0-25 eee ee f & b 18-00 j.......... 8-00 b14-00 | 35 |15 35-00 20-00 |56 
eeloe esiarne stele 6-688 |........ PAL He: «va ointipatelervie 10-000 11-000 8-500 | 33-8 |13-4 28-125 19-500 
c c c c c c c ce j15 25-00 17-50 |57 
@eeeeeseeees d6-50 eo oeercesessreseseoreeereiesesseseen 12-00 eeeeeereeeee 35 10 Ww Ww 58 
AIOE Oe d5-00-6-00]....... Berlin: eisie ois: ats 8-00 b6-00-8-00}............ 30 = 15 35- 25-00 |59 
See cle cio oisteas GSO EL{DOL. Casas ee ccleasceseaee ss 12-00 14-00 b13-00 | 40 {15 | 18-00-27-00) 15-00-20-00)/60 
ab clewicids otc oft asO0—7 00H seis. hele 3 ¥ SG ols ded Os oo ooeetebls aft 4- 30 =—(j12 30-00 18-00 
Bene sis sits 10-248 |...... SAAS We aaariates “"9. 375 "0-458 §-670 (235-4 |15-1 25-813 20-125 
aaeintels einiels G2 25-6 O[ eee. os fess speees Mesh 12-00 16-00 5- 40 115 20-00 18-00 {62 
SAB SACRE. O51 TE be i ehiyoicidin| Sate o's sietete, oats 9-00 11-75 b9-00 | 40 {15 | 20-00-30-00) 18-00-25-00/63 
nisteteualetelas SMM SOUL LOO Ne seca tices lice a'ob.co sin'ae'e 9-00 DY OOP eerie siotsts ns 40 |15 | 30-00-35-00] 20-00-25-00/64 
@eeeceveceore 10- 75-11: 75 wero seceacefesseesseesses oeceseooeee 6-50 5-00 35 15 18-00-20-00 12-00-14-00/65 
Meco heniesjss sfrlO GOL BOL. hres sie ce fisiwis sinid neo ovisifla oierd wistelaers 7-50 4-75 | 30 |16 29-00 25-00 |66 
Meltaisie sia eles || LUSOOT LL OU nog ccsiceeelsices-nqesens's 7°50 b10-00 b4:77 | 28 15 | 18-00-22-00} 15-00-17-00/67 
Peeeecevecocs a7- 70-8 - 20}. wore eeoareiecce seer eserssi eee eeereseseoseeoerscesee 5-50 35 cove 22-00-30-00 18- 00-22- 00'68 
CeCe eeesesceore 12-00-14-50 @eeeeseeoeeteseeoee @eoeeetoeoeeoeoeceseieres2 @eeee eeen eevee eseeeeee 35 15 30-00-40: 00 20-00-30-00/69 


for British coal. o. British coal. p 


New houses as high as $40.00 per month. r. Mining company houses $20; others $40-$60. 
s. For new tenants $30-$35 and $20-$25. w. oe houses $10-$20; others $30-$35. x. Houses with conveniences not extensive- 
ly occupied by workingmen, but some at $35.00 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


‘THE following notes give the latest infor- 
mation available as to the movement 
of prices in Great Britain and other countries. 
The index numbers of retail prices are from 
official sources unless otherwise stated. The 
authorities for the wholesale prices index 
numbers are named in all cases. The tables 
of index numbers published quarterly with 
this article as well as tables of index num- 
bers of wholesale prices by groups and cost 
of living index numbers of the principal 
countries will be found in the Supplement to 
this issue of the Lasour Gazerrs, “Prices in 
Canada and other Countries”, 


Great Britain 


The Board of Trade index number for No- 
vember, on the base 1913—=100, was 153.7, a 
decline of 0.7 per cent from the October 
level. Foods advanced slightly owing to a 
rise in the price of cereals. Non-foods de- 
clined 1.4 per cent, the principal change 
being a decline of 6.2 per cent in the price 
of cotton. 

The Statist index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures), rose 2.1 per cent in 
November to 132.9, after having declined in 
September and October. The recovery was 
most marked in “materials” which rose by 2.8 
per cent, textiles gaining 7.4 per cent. Foods 
rose 0.9 per cent, vegetable food and sugar, 
coffee and tea rising, while animal food de- 
clined. 

The Times index number, on the base 
1913=100, was 156.7 on November 30, a de- 
cline of 1 per cent from the figure for one 
month earlier. Foods rose about 5 per cent 
and materials fell 1.5 per cent. The groups 
cereals and meat and fish showed the greatest 
rises and cotton fell, owing to the good Am- 
erican crop. 

Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour declined 2 points to the 
level 175 on January 1. Foods declined 3 
points to 171, and fuel and light rose from 
180 to 180-185. Rent remained at 148, cloth- 
ing at 225, and sundries at 180, 


Belgium 
WHoLEsALE Prices—The index number 
compiled by the Ministry of Industry and 
Labour, on the base April, 1914—100, rose 
1.7 per cent to 577 in September. The prin- 
cipal changes were rises in the groups food 
products, glass products, textile products, resin 

products and raw rubber. 
Cost or Livina—The index number of 


cost of living for a working-class family of 


the lowest category rose slightly in October 
to 140.90. There were slight rises in all the 
groups of the budget. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
Statistique Générale rose 3 per cent in Oc- 
tober, being 584, on the base July, 1914=100. 
The rise in industrial materials was account- 
able for the change, minerals and metals 
rising 12 per cent, textiles rising 2.8 per cent 
and miscellaneous goods rising 2.3 per cent. 
Vegetable foods rose slightly and other food 
groups declined. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, calculated each 
week, showed a slight upward tendency in 
November. Goods produced rose_ steadily 
and goods imported declined. Farm products 
rose quite sharply and industrial materials fell 
slightly. The groups cereals and potatoes, 
fats, sugar, meat and fish, colonial products 
and hops all rose and the groups hides and 
leather textiles, and minerals and petroleum 
declined. ‘Coal and iron showed no change. 


Sweden 


WHOLESALE Prices——The index number of 
the Department of Commerce rose one point 
in November to 155, on the base respective 
months of 1913=100. Raw materials rose 
three points and semi-manufactured and com- 
pletely manufactured goods showed no change, 
In the separate groups there was very little 
movement, vegetable and animal foodstuffs 
both showing slight advances. } 


Switzerland 


Cost or Livina—The index number of the 
Union of Swiss Co-operative Stores for De- 
cember was 163 on the base June, 1914=100. 
This was the lowest level for the year, where- 
as in both of the previous years the Decem- 
ber figure stood above those for the other 
months. Food prices were noticeably lower 
than in the previous year. 


New Zealand 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Census and Statistics Office, on the base 
1909-13 = 1000, rose 12 points to 1813 in Oc- 
tober. The principal changes were increases 
of 2.8 per cent in agricultural produce, of 3.5 
per cent in the groups wool, hides, tallow, 
butter and cheese, and of one per cent in 
chemicals and manures. There was a decline 
of 1.7 percent in ‘building materials. 
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Cost or Livina.—tThe official index number 
of retail prices of food in 25 towns, on the 
base prices in 4 chief centres in 1909-13—=1000, 
was 1656 in October, an increase of 1.3 per 
cent. Dairy produce and meat both rose and 
groceries remained unchanged. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1918100, showed practically no change in 
the general level of wholesale prices from 
October to November, the number being 
157.7 as compared with 157.6. Farm _ pro- 
ducts declined 1 per cent from the October 
level, as did clothing materials and house 
furnishing goods. Prices were higher in all 
other groups, ranging from less than 1 per 
cent in the case of building materials and 
chemicals and drugs, to 3 per cent in the 
case of miscellaneous articles. The index 
number of the group fuel and lighting rose 
1.8 per cent although quotations for anthra- 
cite coal were omitted. 
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Gibson’s index number of 22 articles of 
food, on the Dun system of weighting, was 
91.4 in December, an increase of 2.8 per cent 
over the November average. This made the 
average for the year 1925 90.2, an increase 
of 14.5 per cent over the yearly average for 
1924, and the highest since 1920. 

Cost or Livina—The index number of the 
Special Commission on the Necessaries of 
Life of the cost of living in Massachusetts, 
having as base average retail prices in 1918= 
100, recorded an increase of one-half of one 
per cent in November, owing to higher retail 
prices of food, clothing and fuel. Foods went 
up about 0.7 per cent, due to increases in 
the prices of potatoes, eggs, cheese, meal, rice, 
flour, onions, evaporated apples and dried 
beans, which were partially offset by slight 
decreases in prices of meat, lard, tea, coffee, 
sugar, molasses, prunes and vinegar. Fuel 
and light showed an increase of 2.9 per 
cent, due to higher prices of anthracite coal. 
The clothing index rose slightly owing to 
increases in the prices of gloves, women’s 
underwear, and shoes. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 


The following “statement of social ideals” 
was adopted recently at a meeting of the. Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches 
of the United States:— 


(1) A reciprocity of service, group inter- 
ests, whether of labour or capital, must al- 
ways be integrated with the welfare of society 
as a whole, and society in its turn must ensure 
justice to each group. 

(2) A frank abandonment of all efforts to 
secure something for nothing, and recognition 
that all ownership is a social trust involving 
Christian administration for the good of all 
and, that the unlimited exercise of the right 
of private ownership is socially undesirable. 

(3) The abolition of child labour and es- 
tablishment of standards for the employment 
of minors which will ensure maximum physi- 
cal, intellectual and moral development. 

(4) Freedom from employment one day in 
seven, and the eight-hour day as the present 
maximum for all industrial workers. 

(5) The provision of safe and sanitary con- 
ditions, especially protecting women, and 


adequate accident, sickness and unemploy- 
ment insurance, together with suitable pro- 
vision for old age. 

(6) An effective national system of public 
employment bureaux to make possible the 
proper distribution of the labour forces of 
America. 

(7) That the first charge upon industry 
should be a minimum comfort wage. 

(8) Adequate provision for impartial inves- 
tigation, publicity, conciliation and arbitra- 
tion in industrial disputes. 

(9) The right of labour to organize with 
representatives of its own choosing and, where ~ 
able, to share in the management of indus- 
trial relations. 

(10) Encouragement of the organization of 
consumers’ co-operative societies for the more 
equitable distribution of the essentials of life. 

(11) The supremacy of service, rather than 
the profit motive, in the acquisition and use 
of property on the part of both labour and 
capital, and the most equitable division of 
the product of industry that can be devised. 
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FUEL SUPPLIES AND THE STRIKE OF ANTHRACITE COAL MINERS 
3 IN THE UNITED STATES 


I N previous issues of the Lasour GAZETTE 

reference was made to the strike of an- 
thracite coal miners in the United States on 
September 1, 1925, negotiations for a renewal 
of the agreement, then expiring, having been 
unsuccessful (Lasour Gazette, December, 
1925, page 1235). 

The President of the United States, in his 
message to Congress at the opening of the 
session in December, advocated legislation to 
carry out some of the recommendations of 
the United States Coal Commission, including 
those for federal regulation of the anthracite 
coal industry during an interruption in min- 
ing, and that regional consolidation of the 
mines should be brought about. A number 
of bills were introduced by members of Con- 
gress to provide for regulation by the Gov- 
ernment. 

The municipal authorities in the anthra- 
cite mining districts in Pennsylvania, meeting 
in Harrisburg on December 16, after the 
rejection of the proposals of the State Gov- 
ernor in November by the operators, pro- 
posed to call a meeting of the two parties to 
the dispute a week later at Scranton. The 
operators agreed to come if it was under- 
stood neither party would bring up for dis- 
cussion the Governor’s proposals. The union 
officials stated they would consider other pro- 
posals but would bring up for discussion the 
Governor’s proposals. Accordingly no con- 
ference resulted. 

Towards the end of December, the scale 
committees of the two parties to the dispute 
met at New York, to resume the negotiations 
broken off at Atlantic City on August 4. The 
chairman of the joint conference brought 
down a proposal for a ten-year agreement, the 
1925 wage scale to be in force till September, 
1926, and a board of nine, three appointed 
by the operators, three by the miners, and 
three by the President of the United States, 
to sit in at all conferences regarding changes 
from the previous agreement, and to decide 
all matters not agreed on within sixty days. 
The miners rejected this proposal on the 
ground that it would provide for arbitra- 
tion for the next ten years. The conference 
lasted ‘until nearly the middle of January, 


when it broke up without result. In the 
meantime the Governor of Pennsylvania sum- 
moned the State Legislature to meet on 
January 16, stating that he would propose 
legislation to. provide for regulation of the 
anthracite coal mining industry. 

The fuel supply and markets continued 
during December in about’ the same condi- 
tion as during November, the prices for coke 
and other substitutes for anthracite becoming 
firmer when the weather became cold, or 
whenever the probability of the strike being 
prolonged appeared great. Coke at the ovens 
rose from $4.50 per ton to $6, and later to $8 
per ton. Supplies of anthracite coal in dealer’s 
hands were reported to be very small toward 
the end of the year, The mining of bitumin- 
ous coal continued to be much above the aver- 
age in recent years. 

In Canada, the Dominion Fuel Board con- 
tinued to collect information as to supplies 
and as to possible sources of supply and 
means of transportation for districts where 
scarcity might develop during the winter, An- 
thracite coal from Wales and from Scotland 
continued to be imported into the Maritime 
Provinces and Quebec, supplies going to Mon- 
treal and adjacent districts by rail from the 
coast after the close of navigation on the 
St. Lawrence River. At the close of naviga- 
tion there were substantial stocks of British 
anthracite coal at Montreal. 

Prices showed some advances, retail prices 
in some sixty cities in Canada averaging 
$18.02 for December, as compared with $17.41 
for November; $16.77 for October; $16.68 for 
September; $16.56 for August, and $16.71 in 
December, 1924. In a small number of cities 
in Ontario and the East, anthracite coal was 
off the market in December. In the winter 
following the anthracite coal strike in 1922, 
from April to September, the average price 
of anthracite coal in Canada was up to $18.28 
in December, 1922, and up to $18.88 in March, 
1923. A general strike of bituminous coal 
miners had coincided with the strike of an- 
thracite miners on that occasion and coal of 
all kinds was scarce for some time and coke 
as a substitute for anthracite was not avail- 
able in large quantities. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 
Tools of Workman Exempt from Seizure council of Regina, Saskatachewan, for a 


when Workman is following his Trade 

The Exemptions Act (Revised Statutes 
of Saskatchewan, 1920, chapter 51, section 2, 
subsection 7) includes among the real and 
personal property of an execution debtor “the 
tools and necessary implements to the extent 
of $200 used by the execution debtor in the 
practice of his trade or profession.” In a case 
involving the question whether the work of 
a telephone line repair man is a “trade,” and 
whether an automobile is a “tool” or “im- 
plement” within the meaning of this subsec- 
tion, the Court of Kings Bench in the Pro- 
vince found that in order to be entitled to 
an exemption with respect to the tools or 
implements of his trade the debtor must have 
been actually following the trade at the time 
of the seizure. 


(Saskatchewan—McLeod versus Girvin 
Central Telephone Association et al) 


Hospital Board Held Responsible for 
Actions of Employees 


A patient who had undergone a successful 
operation in a hospital received personal in- 
juries, in the feet through the negligence of 
one of the nurses in applying overheated 
water bottles which resulted in burns. ‘These 
injuries detained him in hospital for about 
seven weeks after his recovery from the op- 
eration, and caused a permanent destruction 
of tissue in one foot. The patient brought 
action against the hospital board for damages 
for his injuries. The Supreme Court of Al- 
berta found that the question of the board’s 
responsibility resolved itself into one of the 
nature of its contract with the patient, The 
board contended that its obligation was lim- 
ited to the furnishing of qualified and com- 
petent nurses, and claimed that this obliga- 
tion had been met. The Court, however, de- 
cided that the contract required the Board to 
supply proper and sufficient nursing, and 
therefore held the board liable for the per- 
sonal injuries of the claimant, the amount of 
damages allowed being fixed at $1,200. 
(Alberta—Hek versus High River Municipal 

“Hosmtat" District’ No. °11.) 


Municipalities May Not Discriminate Against 
any Race in granting Licenses for 
Female Employment 

A Chinese restaurant proprietor, in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the Female 
Employment Act (Revised Statutes of Sas- 
katchewan, Chapter 185), applied to the city 


license to employ white women to work in 
his restaurant and rooming house. The Act 
provides as follows:— 

Section 2. No person shall employ a white woman 
or girl in any capacity requiring her to reside or lodge 
in or to work in any restaurant or laundry, without 
obtaining a special license for the purpose from the 
municipality in which such restaurant or laundry is 
situated, which license the council of every municipality 
is hereby authorized to grant. 


The Chinaman’s application for a license 
was supported by the municipal license in- 
spector and by the chief constable, but was 
strongly opposed by the representatives of 
certain women’s societies. The Council re- 
fused the application, and the Chinaman 
brought an action in the Court of King’s 
Bench to have the Council’s resolution de- 
celared invalid, 

The Court in giving judgment said that 
“the aldermen who voted against the resolu- 
tion did so because the plaintiff employed a 
number of Chinamen on his premises, who, 
owing to the restrictions placed upon them 
by our Federal laws, have not been permitted 
to bring their wives into this country. Hence 
they feared that such employees would con- 
stitute a menace to the virtue of the white 
women if the latter were allowed to work 
on the same premises with them. None of 
these witnesses questioned the plaintiff’s own 
good character, while nearly all admitted 
that it was excellent.” 

The judgment pointed out that the coun- 
cil’s decision suggested that if the plaintiff, 
instead of employing Chinamen, had em- 
ployed an equal number of white men, matri- 
monially unattached, no member of the coun- 
cil would have considered it, though the 
menace of the virtue of the white women 
might well be greater in the latter event, 
since there would exist no racial antipathy 
to be overcome between them and the white 
men. Moreover, it was clear from the evi- 
dence that the question of the racial origin 
of the male employees had never been raised 
by the Council as a reason for refusing a 
special license to any white restaurant keeper 
who applied for it, though it was common 
knowledge that white restaurant keepers do 
frequently employ Chinamen on their prem- 
ises “which suggests the seemingly absurd 
conclusion that when a Chinaman is employed 
by a Chinaman, however respectable the lat- 
ter may be, the former is a menace to the 
white women’s virtue, while, when the white 
man employs him, he is not. Such facts, 
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when carried to their logical conclusion, go 
far to confirm, the evidence of those witnesses 
who testified that the Council refused the 
plaintiff's application because he was a China- 
man. I think, therefore, that I must find that 
the Council really refused the license in this 
case upon racial grounds.” 

The judgment proceeded to outline the 
history of this legislation, showing that the 
Legislature had deliberately abandoned the 
principle of discrimination against any par- 
ticular race in the matter of licenses. The 
Female Employment Act, as originally passed 
by the Legislature, constituted a discrimina- 
tion against Chinamen and other men of 
Oriental origin by absolutely prohibiting the 
employment of white women to work in any 
restaurant, laundry or other place of business, 
owned, kept, or managed by a Japanese, 
Chinaman or other oriental person (Statutes 
of Saskatchewan, 1912, chapter 17, section L)s 
This enactment was amended by the statutes 
of Saskatchewan, 1912-13, chapter 18, by 
striking out the words, “Japanese,” and “or 
other oriental person,” which left it applicable 
to Chinamen alone. Subsequently the said 
enactment was repealed altogether by the 
statutes of Saskatchewan, 1918-19, chapter 85, 
and a new enactment substituted, which has 
been re-enacted in its present form in the 
Revised Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1920, chap- 
ter 185, as stated above. 

“It would be strange,” the Court com- 
mented, “if the municipalities to which has 
been delegated authority of granting such 
special licenses could now go on and maintain 
the discriminatory principle which the Legis- 
lature had been at such pains to abolish.” 

The resolution of the council was therefore 
declared invalid and the plaintiff was granted 
a mandamus requiring the defendant to grant 
the desired license. 

(Saskatchewan—Yee Clun versus City of 
Regina.) 


Transfer Card must be Accepted by Local 
Union 

A sheet metal worker living at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., on removing to Cleveland, Ohio, received 
a transfer from the Pittsburg local of the 
Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers’ Interna- 
tional Alliance with the expectation of pro- 
curing work at Cleveland as a union man. 
The constitution of the union makes the ac- 


ceptance of such a transfer mandatory upon 
the local to which it is presented, unless a 
strike or lockout is in existence. The Cleve- 
land local, however, repeatedly refused the 
application in this case, and the applicant 
finally instituted a suit for damages on ac- 
count of the loss incurred by him. Judgment 
was given in his favour in the district court, 
being later affirmed in the circuit court of 
appeals. A preliminary question was as to 
whether or not there was at the time when 
the card was presented a strike or lockout, 
such as would permit the card to be rejected 
within the terms of the constitution. There 
were negotiations with employers for an ad- 
justment of the wage scale, and it was claimed 
that this was the equivalent of a lockout. 
The court rejected this view. 

In regard to a claim that the court could 
not intervene to review the action of the 
union the court found that in some cases 
such a right might not exist, but that the 
present case was an action for damages to 
redress a wrong. “A general rule is that one 
who has been wrongfully suspended or ex- 
pelled from an association may abandon his 
claim to membership and resort to an action 
for damages for the wrong done.” 


Legal Decisions in United States 


The United States Department of Labour 
recently issued the eleventh bulletin in the 
series entitled “Decision of Courts Affecting 
Labour.” This publication covers the year 
1923-24. A number of decisions of outstand- 
ing interest were rendered during this period. 
The unsettled dispute as to liabilities in the 
Coronado case, relative to the capacity and 
responsibilities of labour organizations, decisive 
rulings as to the status of the Railroad Labour 
Board and the Kansas Industrial Court. a wide 
range of substantive provisions and adminis- 
trative problems of workmen’s compensation, 
questions of construction and constitutionality 
as regards minimum wage laws, and a variety 
of cases involving the status and powers of 
labour organizations in their different aspects 
and activities, the application of the antitrust 
law to such organizations and to employers’ 
associations, and the constitutionality of a 
number of statutes relative to wage payments, 
the licensing of occupations, restrictions on 
Sunday labour, etc., make the bulletin one of 
interest to the workingman. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN CANADA, 1920 TO 1925 


ape present bulletin is the ninth in 

the series on Wages and Hours of 
Labour, the first having been issued as a 
supplement to the Lasour Gazerrs for March, 
1921, and giving figures as to wages and 
hours of labour in certain trades in various 
cities in Canada from 1901 to 1920, with 
index numbers by groups based on wages in 
1913 as 100. Reports numbered two, three, 
four and six in the series continued this 
record with certain additions. Report No. 5 
dealt with Hours of Labour in Canada and 
Other Countries. Report No. 3 contained also 
statistics of wages and hours in coal mining 
in Canada from 1900 to 1921 with index 
numbers for the three principal districts and 
Report No. 7 covered the years 1920 to 1924 
and included figures for agriculture from 1914 
to 1923. Report No. 8 gave additional statis- 
tics for factories, etc., for 1920 to 1924. 

The main object of these reports is to show 
the changes in wage rates and in hours during 
the periods covered, In each report the figures 
given constitute as far as is possible a continu- 
ous record and in each instance throughout 
the report the figures are from the same 
source, continuity being thereby assured with- 
in reasonable limits. The figures in each re- 
port are not necessarily in continuation of 
those in previous reports as from year to year 
more sources of information are available. 

In the building trades, metal trades, print- 
ing trades and in employment on electric 
street railways the figures are given for 
thirteen cities throughout Canada. Informa- 
tion is secured from union agreements and 
from reports of representative employers and 
of trade unions secured each year. These 
reports are supplemented by figures secured 
by officers of the Department and by corre- 
spondents of the Lasour Gazerrn resident in 
each city. The statistics as to building trades 
show the prevailing rates of wages and hours 
of labour for eight classes of labour for the 
years 1920 to 1925 inclusive for the building 
season beginning in the spring of each year. 
In the metal trades the figures are for metal 
manufacturing industries and do not include 
wages in the metal trades on railways, in 
mining, construction, ete. 

Wages in manufacturing and various other 
industries are shown by samples. For com- 
mon labour in factories, these are given by 
localities. The figures are secured from re- 


_ports from employers and from such union 


agreements as are available, 
13166—1} 


On steam railways, wages of employees on 
the regular staffs are fixed according to agree- 
ments between the several railways and the 
organizations of railway employees, the prin- 
cipal railways paying the same rates to nearly 
all the principal classes. The figures published 
are taken from these agreements, 

In coal mining, the wages in the principal 
districts are arranged by agreements between 
the coal mining operators and the employees, 
in some cases represented by unions and in 
others committees of employees. The figures 
published are taken from such agreements. 
In some of the mines in eaeh district the 
wages of unorganized employees are somewhat 
lower than those in the agreement. In metal 
mining the rates of wages and hours of labour 
are shown as samples for mines in the various 
parts of Canada. 

For civic employees wages of policemen, 
firemen and labourers are included and 
shown by localities, For laundries, grain ele- 
vators, telephones, and electric current pro- 
duction and transmission the figures are given 
by samples, as for factory labour, 


Index Numbers of Wage Rates 


In Report No. 1 tables of index numbers 
were given in order to show the general trend 
of the movement in rates of wages. The 
first set of index numbers was for the rates 
of wages from 1901 to 1920 in the thirteen 
selected cities. For each series of rates, that 
is, for each trade or occupation in each loca- 
lity, index numbers were calculated both from 
the hourly rates and from the weekly rates, 
and these index numbers were averaged for all 
localities, by groups, thus indicating the per- 
centages of changes in weekly rates and in 
hourly rates, The year 1913 was taken as 
the base period, that is, the rate for 1913 
in each case was taken as 100, so that the in- 
dex numbers showed the percentages of 
changes from time to time prior to and since 
that date. An average was also made for all 
of the series in these tables, in order to indi- 
cate the general trend in wages in such trades 
as a whole. In making the average index 
numbers the simple arithmetical averages 
were taken. In Report No. 8 this table of 
index numbers for the thirteen cities was 
brought down to September, 1921. 

In subsequent reports the table of index 
numbers of hourly rates only since 1901 have 
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been reproduced, the figures since 1921 being 
calculated by ascertaining the average in- 
crease or decrease per cent in the figures for 
each group each year from the figures for the 
preceding year and adjusting the group index 
number accordingly. The index numbers 
therefore show approximately the movement 
of wage rates in each group for the past year 
as compared with the movement in previous 
years and show current levels as compared 
with levels in 1918. In Report No. 3 index 
numbers of daily rates in coal mining were 
given, calculated in the same manner as 
the index numbers in Report No. 1. The 
index number for the coal mining group since 
1921 was calculated in the same manner as 
those of the other groups. 


labour unions. The statistics given in these 
tables, therefore, show wage rates and hours 
of labour in a number of organized occu- 
pations in certain cities at the dates under 
review. They do not, however, indicate the 
changes in wages outside of industrial centres. 
The index numbers calculated from sample 
rates of wages show to some extent the trend 
of wages for labour in factories, and for the 
lumbering industry as compared with the 
changes in the classes mentioned above. 


Changes since 1920 


The table of index numbers here given 
includes the figures referred to above for each 
group with yearly averages for all groups for 
which figures are available from 1901 to 1925. 


TABLE OF INDEX NUMBERS OF RATES OF WAGES FOR VARIOUS CLASSES OF LABOUR IN CANADA 
1901-1925 


(Ratesin 1913 = 100) 
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*Simple average of six preceding columns. 


A table of index numbers of wages for 
factory trades, for common labour in factories, 
and for lumbering, calculated from the sample 
rates published was also given for the period 
1911 to 1920 in Report No. 1. This was 
brought down to 1924 in the same manner as 
the other index numbers since 1921 were 
calculated. 

The classes of labour for which rates were 
used for the calculation of the index number 
table for the period 1901 to 1925, are, in the 
main, skilled trades; and practically all of 
these, even the unskilled, are in most cities 
organized to a great extent in trade and 





It will be seen that by 1920 wages had 
reached levels almost one hundred per cent 
higher than in 1913, in some groups the in- 
crease being over one hundred per cent while 
for the building trades and steam railways 
the increases were appreciably less, being only 
about eighty to eighty-five per cent. Since 
1920 all groups have shown some decreases, 
although printing trades and coal mining were 
higher in 1921 than in 1920, declining some- 
what thereafter, the decreases in coal mining 
in 1925 being comparatively steep and tend- 
ing to reduce the average for all groups. 


. 
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In the building trades up to 1919 there were 
smaller increases than in any of the other 
groups, but in 1920 there were considerable 
increases, In 1921 decreases of 10c. per hour 
were general and in 1922 decreases of 5c. per 
hour were numerous. In 1923, 1924 and in 
1925 while there were upward movements in 
the averages it was due to increases in par- 
ticular trades and in certain cities and not 
to an upward movement general for most of 
the trades and localities. 

In the metal trades the increase in wage 
rates up to 1920 was greater than in most of 
the other groups, there being a good demand 
for labour in the manufacture of munitions. 
During the industrial activity in 1919 and 
1920 further increases were made, but in 1921 
and 1922 considerable decreases were made. 
In 1923 and 1924 some recovery was experi- 
enced, but in 1925 there was practically no 
change. » 

(In the printing trades up to 1920 increases 
were about the same as in the building trades, 
but in 1921 when many of the three or five 
year agreements between employers and the 
unions expired rates were advanced and hours 
were reduced in many cases, Since 1921 there 
have been some reductions but these were 
only in a few localities and in some cases 
were followed by increases later. 

In electric railway service, rates had almost 
doubled by 1920 but declined slightly in 1921 


and 1922 but recovered somewhat in 1923 and 
very slightly in 1924 and 1925. Reductions in 
rates were general in 1921 and 1922. 

In steam railway employment, wage in- 
creases were considerable in 1918, 1919 and 
1920, but in 1921 decreases averaging about 
twelve per cent for all classes were made and 
in 1922 decreases for shop crafts, maintenance 
of way employees and for freight handlers, 
clerks, ete., were made averaging about ten 
per cent. 

In coal mining the index number reached 
its peak in 1921, increases having been made 
in the closing weeks of 1920. In 1922 de- 
creases were made in some districts and in 
other districts in 1923 and 1924. In 1925 de- 
creases occurred in the three principal dis- 
tricts, being especially steep in Alberta and 
southeastern British Columbia (as in 1924) 
where no decreases occurred until 1924. 

In wages for common factory labour rates 
had more than doubled by 1920 but fell 
steeply in 1921, again in 1922 and slightly in 
1923 but recovered a little in 1924 and in 
1925. ‘In miscellaneous factory trades the 
recovery began in 1923 but also appeared 
in 1924, a decrease appearing in 1925 in the 
average. 

In lumbering considerable decreases ap- 
peared in 1921 with recoveries in each year 
thereafter until 1925 when reductions again 
occurred. 


Taste I.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF 


(a) BuILpina 








Quebec Montreal Ottawa Toronto 
Occupation Wages |Hours| Wages {Hours} Wages |Hours| Wages {Hours 
per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ 
Bricklayers— 
AL ca? GND RAH 15 50 1.00 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 
49 Ds ee i Se ae Lee AB 15 54 90-1.00} 44-50 .90 44 1.00 44 
19D DEE ume. janet 75 54 .90} 44-50 85 44 1.00 44 
AO 2S eer) Gait cal eo .90 54 1.00} 44-50 1.00 44 1.00 44 
MOD ATH eat: Bae a Neca : ' .90 54 1.00} 44-50 1.10 44 1.25 44 
1925 HES eer, | : .90-1.00 54 1.00} 44-50 1.10 44 1,123 44 
Car penters— 
POQQE re ahs sneer ces 50 -.60 | 48-60 673 48 .85 44 .90 44 
ODE re) Ties oer 524-.55 60} .60 -.70 | 44-55 175 44 .90 44 
1G RA Mae aaa aH cle 45 -.55 | 48-60] .50 -.65 | 44-60 .70 44) .70 -.90 44 
LO 2B ie sete teks spate rate 45 -.60 | 54-60} .60 -.725| 44-60 .75 44| .85 -.90 44 
uO Va Se EMA A 2 g : .45 -.60 | 54-60] .65 -.75 | 44-60 sis 44) 80 -.90 44 
NASA RNR Sel UNL grat A : i .45 -.55 | 54-60] .65 -.75 | 44-60 475 44) .80 -.90 44 
Electrical Workers— 
PANT dante 4 = ba .50 -.65 54) .65 -.80 54 .80 44 874 44 
CCA I a a SE .46 -.60 | 50-60) .55 -.70 | 44-54 .80 44 874 44 
LOO AN A MN Racine ayn .45 -.55 50 -.65 | 44.54] .70 -.80 44 80 44 
1993) BORER Rae ey ee 45 -.54 541 .60 -.75 | 44-50] .70 -.80 44 80 44 
LY De oe ee .45 -.60 54| .60 -—.75 | 44-50] .70 -.80 44 80 44 
PLO ID Ota elie hs seh tes .45 -.55 | 54-47] .60 -.70 |44-464] .70 -.80 44 80 44 
Painters— 
TOD areal ven attr cuits (are .50 -.60 54 .65 | 50-54 £75 44 Mb 44 
TODD RIO NAT al .52 -.60 | 48-54] .55 -.65 494) .65 -.70 44| .75 -.85 44 
19200 vy sree ee: 42 -.60 54] .55 -.65 50 .65 44) .65 -.75 44 
AG IS Mt tana aa 40 -.60 | 48-54] .55 -.65 | 44-55 .65 44) .65 -.75 44 
TOO a epee Sate ts 42 -.60 | 48-54] .60 -.70 | 44-50 .65 44| .65 -.75 44 
1 AUR Maine ts Ye aaa 42 -.60 | 48-54) .60 -.70 |44-493 65 44) .65 -.75 44 
Plasterers— 
L920 eT a .70 54 .80 54 85 44 1.00 44 
LOOT RCTs ete .70 54 80 54 85 44 1.00 |- 44 
AUDA ANTONIS athe a .70 54 .90 54 .85 44 1.00 44 
1993 Bamm atk: : 85 54 1.00 44 85 44 1.25 44 
COE Ree SE a ACD see 85 541» 1.00 44 .85 44 1.25 44 
ODD da ditany,\: Aen Gruen 85 54 1.00 44 .85 44 1.25 44 
Plumbers— 
0? Ot uers eae Moet 50 -.60 | 54-60] .72 -.75 44 .80 44 .90 44 
NOD Te Uhl ae ee .50 | 54-60] .624-.75 | 44-60 .80 44 .90 44 
POD) aoe Pd ee ues 45 -.60 | 48-60] .70 -—.75 | 44-50) .75 -.80 44 .90 44 
LOD Si tev ewan Aree Saas 45 -.60 | 50-54] .70 -.85 | 44-50] .80 -.85 44 .90 44 
ODA eee eRe ed. : é 45 -.65 | 50-54! .70 -.80 | 44-50) .80 -.85 44 1.00 44 
1 OPA ais aOR es te ; ‘ .45 -.60 | 54-57] .70 -.75 |44-493] .85 -.90 44 1.00 44 
Stonecutiers— 
HOZO eet a tte abe 65 -.70 | 48-54 75 44) 874-1.00 44 1.00 44 
Die ae Rae ai ss ieee .60 48 .75 (44-494 .90 44 .90 44 
RSA GS TARGA iy PMWM Oh 45 -.60 54 ye 44 85 44 .90 44 
EB Ee nae NN Bee .45 -.60 54 ay 3) 44 85 44 1.00 44 
TODAS re tan en ey .45 -.60 54 .75 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 
OWA ARR ea Ce ngee an .45 -.60 54 15 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 
Labourers— 
ED Fy NUON We 45 54 45 50 .60 | 44-50] .55 -.65 | 44-60 
1A A Cag RL a Ho .45 | 54-60] .30 -.40 | 44-60 .50 | 44-50] .50 -.60 | 44-60 
eae BiMels We Ania). 30 -.45 | 54-60] .25 -.40 | 50-60] .45 -.50 | 44-50] .45 -.60 | 44-60 
Ree Hs Dalat Sie ey Ry. 30 -.45 | 48-60] .80 -.50 | 50-60] .45 -.50 | 44-50] .40 -.65 | 44-60 
ODA Sir eri aneLe IS aes 35 —.45 | 48-60] .35 -.40 | 50-60] .45 -—.50 | 44-50) .40 -.65 | 44-60 
OO Giant rctaripem ils 35 -.45 | 54-60] .80 -.40 | 50-60] .45 -.50 | 44-54] .35 -.65 | 44-60 
EL AA OLLI RAPTOR NI RL IPO ASTIPVROY ig oa eL aah I OS Ah Es dR 2 a neg A itl ae 2A ha ESR 
(b) MEran 


en 





Machinists— 
TO ZO ett tasters on .724-.844| 44-54] .50 -.73]| 50-54] .50 -.60 60| .55 -.85 | 45-60] .50 -.77 50] .50 -.77 144-50 
NOD Terie Wek ate otis .623-.78] 44-50] .50-.672| 44-50] .50 -.60 |493-54) .55 -.90 | 45-60} .50 - 65 50} .50 -.75 |44-50 
LANG he TE GAN 50-.724| 44-50|.45 -.60| 44-54] .50 -.55 1494-54] .50 -.723) 44-60] .50 -.68 50} .50 -.70 [44-54 
ODS FRE) LS Abb i pana a 55 -.75| 44.501.40 -.60| 44-54] .50 -.60 [493-60] .50 -.773] 44-60) .50 -.68 50} .50 -.70 |44-54 
ODA ae neti 55 -.65| 44-50|.45 -.65| 44-54) .50 -.60 [493-60] .50 -.773] 44-58] .50 -.65 | 44-50! .50 -.70 {44-54 
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LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES 


TRADES 





Hamilton Winnipeg Regina Calgary Edmonton Vancouver Victoria 
Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours 
per per per per per per per per per per per per per per 
hour week} hour {week hour’ | week hour | week hour | week hour | week hour | week! 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1.024 44 1.25 44 1.25 44 1.25 44 1.25 44 1.124 44 1.00 44 
1-024 44 1.15 44 1.15 44 1.15 44 1.15 44 1.064 44 1.00 44 
905 44/1.10-1.15 44 1.15 4411 .10-1.15 44/1 .00-1.10 44 1.063 44 874 44 
1.00 44 1.10 44 1.15 44 1.15 44 1.10 44 1.064 4411 .00-1.064 44 
1.124 44/1.10-1.25 44 1.25 44 1.15 44 1.25 44 1.124 44)1 .00-1.123 44 
1.124 44 1.25 44 1.25 44 1.15 44 1.25 44 1.124 44 1.124 44 
.85 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 .85 44) .873-.903 44) .75 -.85 44 
75-.85 44 .90 44 .85 | 50-60 .90 44) .80 -.85 44 .81i 44) .75 -—.822 44 
315 44 .85 44 .75 | 44-60 .80 44) .75 -.80 44 .81t 44) .622-.75 44 
-80 44 .85 44 .75 | 50-59 .80 44 .80 44 .814 44) .623-.75 44 
-80 44 .85 44 .75 | 50-59 .80 44 .80 44) .813-.87% 44 .75 44 
.80 44 .85 44 .75 | 44-59 .80 44 .80 44 .873 44 my f5) 44 
.85 44) .85 -.95 44 .90 44) .85-1.00 48] .85 -.92 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 
ay Lida | 44 -90 44 .90 49 .90 44 95 44) .75 -.90 44 1.00 a4, 
75 44) .774-.85 44 .90 49 .85 44) .70 -.90 44) .75 -.90 44 .874 44 
ay (3) 44) .774-.85 44 1.00 49 85 44 85 44) .85 —.90 44 874 44 
15 44 .85 44 1.00 49 89 44 85 44| .85 -.90 44 874 44 
By (9) 44 .85 44 1.00 49 .85 44 85 44) .85 -.90 44 .874 44 
.674 44 .874 44 .874 44| .75 -.80 | 44-49 .85 44 874 44 .70 44 
65 -.75 44 .81 44) .822 -85 44 .80 | 44-49] .70 -.80 44 75 44 .70 44 
624~.65 44 fd 44) .75 -.774 44! .70 —.80 | 44-49] .70 -.80 44 rhs) 44 .624 44 
65 -.70 44 srfis 44 ay) 44) .70 -.80 |44-493] .70 -.80 44 wy (5) 44 .624 44 
_.70 44 ay 5 44 oy (5) 44) .70 —.75 |44-4934) .70 -.80 44 {75 44 -624 44 
.70 44 75 44| .70 -.75 44 .70 |44-493| .70 -.80 44 .814 44 #0) 44 
1.00 44 1.123 44 1.20 44 1.25 44 .80 44 1-123 44 874 44 
.90 44)1 .05-1.12 44 1:15 44 1.15 44 1.15 44 1.124 44 1.00 44 
.90 4411 .00-1.074 44 L520 44 1.15 44 1.15 44 1.064 44 1.00 44 
1.123 44 1.074 44]1.15-1.20 44 1.15 44 1.15 44 064 44]1.00-1.064 44 
1.123 44 1.073 44/1 .15-1 .20 44 1.15 44 1.15 44}1063-1.124 44/1 .00-1.064 44 
1.123; 44 1.073,  4411.15-1.20 44 1.15 44 1.15 124). 40 1.00 44 
85-.90 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 .90 44 
85-.90 44 1.00 44 .90 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 .90 44] .874-.90 44 
.85 ‘44 .90 44 .90 44 .95 44 .95 44) .90-1.00 44] .80 -.90 44 
.85 44) .91-1.00 44 .90 44) .90 -.95 44 .90 44 1.00 44] .80 -.90 44 
85-.90 44 1.00 44 .90 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 1.00 44] .80 -.90 44 
-90 44 1.00 44 -90 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 1.00 | 40-44 .80 44 
873 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 1.064 44 1.00 44 
‘90. 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 1.15 44 1.064 44 1.00 44 
874 44) .95-1.00 44 1.00 44 .95 44 1.00 44 .874 44 1.00 44 
1.00 44] ,95-1.00 44 1.00 44] .95-1.00 44 1.00 44 874 44 1.00 44 
1.00 44] .95-1.00 44 1.00 44/1.00-1.10 44 1.00 44 934 40 1.00 44 
1.00 44 1.00 44 1.00 44|1.00-1.10 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 
-50-.60 | 44-50] .55 -.60 | 50-60 .55 54 .60 44] .65 -.70 44] .60 -.65 44 55 44 
.50 50| .50 -.55 | 50-60] .45 -.50 | 50-60) .50 -.60 | 44-54 .60 44) .50 -.624 44] .561-.624 44 
. -30-.40 | 50-60} .40 -.50 | 50-60} .40 -.45 | 50.60} .40 -.60 | 44-60 .45 -.55 44} .40 -.564| 44-50) .44 ~ 56% 44 
.30-.40 | 50-60] .40 -.50 | 50-60] .40 -.45 | 50-60] .40 -.55 | 44-55) .40 -.50 44| .45 -.564 44| .50 -.56% 44 
.35-.40 | 50-60] .40 -.50 | 50-60] .40 -.45 | 44-60] .30 -.50 | 44-55] .40 -.60 44| .45 -.564| 44] .50 -.564 _ 

.85-.40 | 50-60) .85 -.50 | 50-60| .35 -.45 | 44-60) .30 -.50 44-60] .45 -.50 44| .45 eeke py .50 -.56% 
pe AIR Ste oe ln Hes cm Pra eS eee aT EET Ran Cn eS a 

TRADES 


i = 2 44 

65-.80 | 48-55] :70 -.80 50 85 50} .80 -.85 44| .70 -.80 | 44-50] .75 -.87% 44| .75 -.90 
50-.70 | 48-59] .65 -.82 | 44-50] .653-.85 | 50-55) .85 -.872 44| .65 -.85 | 44-50 75 ~.85 44| .68 By: : 
.50-.70 | 48-59] .60 -.80 50| .654-.70 | 44-55] .77 -.873 44| .60 -.85 | 44-59] .624-.75 44 , 62 7 
.50-.70 | 48-59] .60 -.80 50| .654-.70 | 44-55] .70 -.80 44] .60 -.85 | 44-59] .68¢-.874 44| .57 -.6' . 
.50-.70 | 48-59] .60 -.80 50| .654-.70 | 44-55] .70 -.80 44| .60 -.85 | 44-59] .68%-.874 44| .57.-.68 - 

.50-.70 | 48-59] .60 -.80 | 44-50 . 60 44| .70 -.80 44| .60 -.85 | 44-54] .713-.874 44| .57 -.68 
i bs 44 

53-.70 50 Se ASOT. AY, IR a .85 44| .80 -.85 | 44-50] .78 -.924 44) .77}-.90 
ae 50-59 Oh 76) ie 85 -.92 48 .85 44| .80 -.85 | 44-50] .75 -.924| 44] .75 -.873 - 
42-55 | 50-59] .573-.74 50| .773-.85 48 MM 44 .774| 44-50} .624-.83 44 624. 683 7 
45-.60 | 50-59] .50 -.72 BOs eh ee Meee sos a7 VT \ Bad eae ee Pee .683-.88 44] .66 nie " 
45-.59 | 50-59) .574-.72 BO eae ee... a7 AA AED BAS De, .682-. 88 o 68 ie “a 

45-.60 | 50-59} .60 -.72 BOS hs, ca 6's fr, rv eet ee) ee ee | .714-.88 44| .68 -. 

44 

.65-. 50} = .90 50 .85 44| .70 -1.00} 44-50] .75 -.95 44| .823-.84% 
tie 3 18-80 62 eee nth 70 - 50 .85 44| .65 -1.00| 44-50] .75 -.85 44| .75 0/88 - 
.40-.65 | 48-50] .60 -.80 | 48-50] .75 -.77 44 77 44] .60 -.95 | 44-59] .623-.80 44 SE 2 
-40-.65 | 48-50] .65 -.80 | 48-50] .60 —.75 44 a7 44] .60 -.95 | 44-59] .674-.80 44| .65 -. : + 
40-.65 | 48-50} .60 -.80 | 48-50} .60 -.75 44 77 44| .60 -.95 | 44-59] .682-.813 44) .65 -.7 a 

.40-.65 | 44-50! .60 -.80 | 44-50 .60 44 av 44| .60 -.95 | 44-541 .713-.814 44| .65 -.75 


Taste I—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF 





(b) Mrrat 
a eeeaeaeaeaez?zeaewseaawww_«n«nw><“sms—] 
Halifax St. John Quebec Montreal Ottawa Toronto 
Occupation Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours Wages |Hours}| Wages |Hours 
per per per per per per per per per per per per 
hour | week| hour | week hour week hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Tron Moulders— 
PAD) 0 BER ORT EAS . 764 481.50 —.60| 48-54] .374-.58 | 48-60) .75 -.873] 45-60] .62 -.70 50| .70 —.80 |48-50 
LOB Te es ies es ee .62 -.70 48|.55 —.60 50| .372-.58 | 48-60} .65 -.75 | 40-50) .55 —.68 40-54| .60 -.75 |48-50 
TODD Eee. Pebe. sce .62 -.70 48|.45 —.55| 48-54) .3742-.57 |492-60] .60 -.75 | 48-50) .50 -.63 44-54] .55 -.75 |48-54 
OSE ee heii oi .62 -.70 48|.50 —.60| 48-54} .374-.57 60} .60 -.75 | 48-60} .50 —.63 50| .50 —.75 |44-54 
RU? Ae = era .62 -.70 48].50 —.60| 48-54] .3873- 57 60| .60 -.75 | 40-50} .50 —.60 | 44-50} .50 -.75 |44-54 
LODO ease ie satiate .62 -.70 481.50 —.55|) 48-54) .373-.67 60| .60 -.75 | 40-50) .50 -.60 50] .50 -.70 |45-54 
*Sheet Metal Workers— 
TODO Gia see us pehere< .70 -.75| 44-50 .60 48} .50 -.55 54 .65 48 We 48 .90 44 
LOZ TS es Ess .70 -.75 44 .60 47| .45 -.60 | 44-55! .50 -.70 44 is 44] .60 -.90 |44-494 
LOD I Seton. eee cits .60 -.65 44 .60/48-503| .45 -.51 55| .60 -.65 44| .75 —.80 44| .55 —.75 144-50 
LOQB EEL Gs cece ae ee .60 -.65 441.50 -.60/48-503| .45 -.55 55| .60 —.70 44) .75 -—.85 44) .50 —.80 |44-50 
ODS eta tieiee ete .60 —.65 44] 50 -—.60/48-503} .45 -.55 55] .60 -.70 44] .80 -.88 44) .50 —.80 |44-50 
1ODD eee me ec ee .60 —.65 44|-50 —.60)48-494! .45 -.55 55] .50 -.70 44) .80 -.88 44] .50 -.80 |44-50 








Halifax St. John Quebec Montreal Ottawa Toronto 
Occupation Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours Wages Hours 
per per per per per per per per per per per per 
week |week | week | week] week | week| week week | week | week| week | week 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 


Com positors, Machine and 


LUZT as, ooo set bhins cee 32.00 48) 30.00 48) 26.00 48) 36.00 48| 38.00) 453 38 00) 48 
LODE, Laditls dobro ss - peek 32.00 48) 30.00 48} 29.00 48! 36.00 48} 38.00} 453 38.00} 48 
MODS va hile sabe as She ve uel 32.00 48) 30.00 48} 29.00 48) 38.00 48] 41.00} 463 41.00} 463 
EUG. Bs oy 6 8 PGE vn wo toe ae 32-00 48) 32-00 48} 29.00 48} 38.00 48| 41.00) 463 41.00} 463 
OZ cove afetecc giao as aie eet ore 32-00 48| 32-00 48} 29-00 48) 38-00 48} 41-00) 465 41-50} 463 





Hand, Job— 


35.00 48|35.20-36.00 48 
35.00] 44-48|35.20-36.00} 44-48 
35.00) 44-48/35.20-36.00| 44-48 
35.00} 44-48/35.20-36.00} 44-48 
35.00] 44-48/35.20-36.00| 44-48 
35.00) 44-48135.20-36.00} 44-48 





48) 32.00 48} 24.00 48) 36.00 48| 34.00 48 36.00 48 
48) 32.00 48) 24.00 48) 36.00 48; 36.00 48 37.00 48 
48) 32.00 48} 25.00 48) 36.00 48} 38.00 48 40.00 48 
48} 33.00 48) 25.00 48} 36.00 48] 38.00 48 40.00 48 
48} 35.00 48) 28.00 48) 36.00 48} 39.00 48 40.00 48 
48) 35.00 48) 28.00 48) 36.00 48) 40.00 48 40.00 48 
48} 30.00 48) 24.00 48) 36.00 48} 35.00 48 32.00 48 
48) 27.50 44) 24.00 48) 36.00 48| 35.00) 44-48 36.00 48 
48) 30.00 44) 25.00 48) 36.00 48} 35.00) 44-48 36.00 48 
48; 30.00 44; 25.00 48) 36.00 48} 35.00] 44-48 36.00 48 
48) 30.80 44) 27.00 48) 36.00 48] 35.00) 44-48 36.00 48 
48} 30.80 44) 27.00 48) 36.00 48| 35.00) 44-48 36.00 48 
48) 30.00 48} 24.50 48} 36.00 48) 34.00 48 34.10 48 
48) 30.00 48) 26.00 48) 36.00 48) 34.00 48 36.00 48 
48) 30.00 48) 26.00 48) 36.00 48} 34.00 48 36.00 48 
48) 30.00 48) 26.50 48) 36.00 48) 34.00 48 36.00 48 
48} 30.00 44; 26.50 48} 36.00 48} 34.00 48 36.00 48 
48) 30.00 44) 26.50 48| 36.00 48) 34.00 48 36.00 48 
48} 11.00 48 8.00 48} 14.50 48) 13.50 48 16.50 48 
48} 11.00 48 8.00 48) 14.50 48] 13.50 48 16.80 48 
48} 11.00 48 8.00 48) 14.50 48) 13.50 48 16.80 48 
48} 11.00 48 8.00 48) 14.50 48} 13.50 48 16.80 48 
48) 11.00 44 8.00 48} 14.50 48) 13.50 48 16.80 48 
48) 11.00 44 8.00 48} 14.50 48) 13.50 48 16.80 48 


*Sheet metal workers engaged in building construction as well as in shops. 
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LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES—Continued 


TRADES. 
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NG Sa LOT EL A ee DN ee MOL eee LE a Meat Re bed 
a 

















zrauton Winnipeg Regina Calgary Edmonton Vancouver Victoria 
Wages {Hours} Wages |Hours}| Wages |H 
teh) eet pred os Peel oer a pee eee ae ato foe 
hour week hour | week hour | week hour | week hour’ | week hour ds Roar a aed 
$ $ $ $ Cah ds tae Lis ee 
.70-.85 | 48-50} .574-.80 45 Z AY 
.50-.80 | 48-50 GLn73 44-50 i 50 el) aa 13 7374 44-50 7 ae Oe ltgias 
-58-.80 | 48-50 55 -.70 | 50 i a2 | | ia 75 | 44-54] .674-.783| 44] .624-.683| 44 
.50-.80 | 45-48} .55 -.70 50 Bes 44| .70 -.77 44 75 | 44-54) .674-.814 44 6 44 
-50-.80 48-50] .55 -.70 50 175 44] 175 -.77 44 75 | 44-54] .714-.814/ 441 .68 -.72 44 
0-.80 | 45-48) .55 -.70 50 65 44) .75 -.77 44 75 | 44-54) .714-.814 44) .68 -.72 44 
.85 | 44-48] .70 -.90 | 44-50 .80 50 .95 44) .90-1.00 44 
.50-.90 | 44-48] .65 -.824] 44-48] .70-.85 | 44-49] .75 -.90| 441 90 -.95] 44 be “4 $7 ‘4 
45-80 | 44-48] .65 -.80 | 44-50] .60-.85 | 48-49] .75 -.95 44 90 44 90 44 80 44 
40-.85 | 44-48] .55 -.85 | 44-50 .80 | 44-49] .80-.85 | 44] .85-.00] 441 1.00] 44 "390 | 44 
40-.85 | 44-48] .60 -.85 | 44-50 -80 | 44-49) .80 -.85 44) .85 -.90 44 1.00 44) ,85 -.90 44 
40-.85 | 44-48] .60 -.80 | 44-50 .80 49) .80 -.85 44) .90 -.95 44 1.00 44) .85 ~.90 44 
TRADES 
Hamilton Winnipeg Regina Calgary Edmonton Vancouver Victoria 
Wages jHours| Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours| Wages |H 
per per per per per per per per per per ie F heh ei ea 
week week| week |week| week j|week|] week |week| week |week|] week |week] week | week 
$ $ $ $ 
34.00] 48 46.00| 46} 37.00] 48 45.00} 45 45 
33.00 48 48.00 46 47.00 48 45.00 45 45 
36.00 47 43.70 46 44.00 48 41.62 45 45 
36.00 47 42.32 46 44.00 48 40.50 45 45 
36.00} 47 42.32} 46 44.00} 48 42.301 45 45 
40.00 47 42.32 46 44.00 48 42.30 45 45 
34.00 48 44.00 48 43.12 48 45.00 45 48 
35.00] 44-48 44.00 44 40.35 44 44.00 44 44/39.60-40.50 44 
35.00} 44-48 39.60 44 40.35 44 40.70 44 44/39.60-40.50 44 
35.00} 44-48 89.60 44 40.35 44 39.60 44 44/39.60-40.50 44 
85.00} 44-48 39.60 44 40.35 44 39.60 44 44 42.00 44 
35.00} 44.48 39.60 44 40.35 44 39.60 44 42.00 44 
34.00 48 41.00 48 42.00 48 45.00 45 40.50 48 
36.00 48 44.00 48 45.80 48 45.00 45 40.50 48 
37.50 48 44.00 48 44.00 48 41.623 45 40.50 48 
37.50 48 42.00 48 44.00 48 41.50 45 45.00 48 
87.50 48 42.00 48 44.00 48 42.30 45 45.00 48 
39.00 48 42.00 48 44.00 48 42.30 45 45.00 48 
34.00 48 44.00 48 42.00 48 45.00 45 48 
35.00 48 44.00 44 42.00 44 44.00 44 44 
35.00| 48} 39.60) 441 40.35) 44/ 40.70) 44 44 
35.00) 44-48 39.60 44 40 35 44 39.60 44 44 
36.00} 44-48 39.60 44 40.35 44 39.60 44 44 
36.00) 44-48 39.60 44 40.35 44 39.60 44 44 
34.00 48 39.00 48 42.00 48 45.00 45 48 
35.00 48 36.00 48 42:.00 44 44.00 44 44 
36.00| 48]  36.00| 48] 40.35; 44; 40.70) 44 44 
36.00 48 36.00 48 40.35 44 39.60 44 A4 
36.00] 48 36.00] 48 40.35] 44 39.60} 44 44 
36.00] 48 36.00] 48 40.35] 44 39.60} 44 44 
12.00-15. 00 48 15.00 48 21.00 48 21.00 45 48 
12.00-15.00 48 15.00 48 20.00 44 21.00 44 44 
12.00-15 .00 48 15.00 48 19.00 44 19.50 44 44 
12.00-15 .00 48 15.00 48 19.00 44 18.90 44 44 
12.00-15.00 48 15.00 48 19.00 44 18.90 44 44 
12.00-15.00 48 15.00) . 48 19.00 44 18.90 44 44 
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Taste I.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF 


{ 
— (d) Evecrric 


s 
aoc = _—— eeaeuquaeqoS : $00 as, 





Halifax St. John Quebec Montreal Ottawa (b) Toronto 





Occupation Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours}] Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours 
per per per per per per per per per per per per 
hour | week} hour | week hour week hour week hour week hour week 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Conductors and Motor- 
men— 
(Maximum rates) 
1920) les Se aE ot RE +52 59 +55 54 +45 60 +55 60 +55 54 -60 48 
NODE ar Re SE Re 6 win 52 63 -40 62 45 60 +48 60 +55 54 -60 48 
ODD Uae tec cs etice oe 47 63 40 62 45 60 48 60 48 54 60 48 
1 BYR Lae Ae | SN 45 63 42 62 45 60 48 60 48 54 60 48 
ODA Cae ifos ghee aes 45 63 44 62 45 60 51 60 49 54 60 48 
NOD Feces coe tcce aves 45 63 44 62 45 60 51 60 50 54 60 48 
Linemen— 
LODO Ge cameras aiece 614-.663 10) BL oie Pore 45 DEN ee Biche Meta. cae 54 54 62-.68 48 
MOEA nh cc ae cies .614-.664 50} .28-.57 54 45 54 .48 60 54 54 .72-.78 44 
LOO vB eae. Seabees 56 -.614 50} .28-.57 54 .45| 534 48 60 48 54 .72-.78 44 
ODS Fate ak werecds ims. steve 53 -.584 54] .28-.57 54 .45-.47|534-60 48 60 48 54 .72-.78 44 
NODA Pte wae an cies cette -503-.584 54) .34-.57 54 .43-.45 60 51 60 49 54 .72-.78 44 
MODB eames setets iste errors -504-.584 54) .34-.57 54 .43-.45 60 .51 60 .50 54 .72-.78 44 
Shedmen— 
TOV) Bethea conterepattsr rc e .424-.50 HOherteaeelsenece B54 Doe OO=Tilee serene ae .42-.54 54 .50-.55 44 
LOZ sites hs site Oocers 40 -.60 60] .35-.58] 48-63 .85-.53] 60-77 .81-.50} 60-70 .42-.54 54 .54-.56 48 
LO De Ree Fiera estas etdete 85 -.55 60| .30-.58] 48-63 .85-.53|534-77 .381-.49| 60-70 .380-.48 54 .54-.56 48 
CO Ane ICON Rie 40 -.524 60} .30-.45| 48-63 .85-.53/534-77 .81-.49] 60-70 .80-.48 54 .54-.56 48 
ODA oi ies eS) eine .404-.474 54) .35-.55) 48-63 .85-.53|534-77 .34-.52] 60-70 .81-.49 54 .54-.56 48 
1025 3.5 LS cers 40 -.50 54) .30-.55} 48-63 .85 .-531533-77 .84-.52] 60-70 .82-.50 54 .54-.56 48 
Electrietans— 
1920 a anes eels 60 DATO Gee dele selee 43 DA. owt vies Wal ste 55-.574 54 50-.55 48 
109) Sorte Ree lise, 55 60} .45-.50 63 48 54 .46-.57 50} .55-.574 54 55-.60 48 
OO 7 Pe sae ore eirel: 55 60] .45-.50 63 48} 534 .46-.57 50 50 54 55-.60 44 
1023 Sene ldears costae witic §1-.53 63} .40-.50 63 .48] 534 46-.57 50 50 54 55-.60 44 
O74 Se Le ele 63} .40-.50 3 .45-.48] 634 49-60 50 51 54 55-.60 44 
QDS sere Acm oes sees ei 514-.56 63] .40-.45| 48-54 .45-.48 534 49-~.60 50 52 54 55-.60 44 
Trackmen and Labourers 
VAUPAt SE OR i a ee lee .85-.48 Ba), a nee | = arnt 135 Ol setae pana te 48 54 54 48 
BLOW he Acker dea. teiacatye .86-.45 54 .380| 54-63 .35 60 .30 60 48 54 .45-.59 48 
ODD erry whe aol ofe aucrelicns .380-.45 54 .30} 54-63} .833-.40/534-60 .380 60 .42 54 .45-.59 48 
TODS Sect eae cine tens .30-.43 54 .80} 54+63 .40| 534 30 60 42 54 .45-.59 48 
TODA Me Mees che etetcies .380-.43 54 .30} 54-63 .40 533 388 60 43 54 .45-.59 48 
MOD HOS Rice .380-.43 54 .380} 54-63 .00| doz sao 60 44 54 .45-.59 48 





(a) Regina, one-man car operators, 10 cents extra per hour. 
(b) Calgary and Ottawa, one-man car operators, 5 cents extra per hour. 


rig 


LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES 


Srreet Rartway- 





Hamilton Winnipeg Regina (a) Calgary (b) Edmonton (c) | Vancouver (d) Victoria (d) 
Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours 
per per per per per per per per per per er er er er 
hour week hour week hour week hour week hour week ue fake hoe saat 

$ $ $ $ $ 

Sy 4 
on 3 
.48 48 
48 48 
48 48 
48 48 
. 66 44 
66 44 
.66 44 
66 44 
66 44 
. 66 44 
.484-.514 44-48 
.484-.514 44-48 
443-.473 44-48 
442-472 44-48 
444-4723 44-48 
443-473 44-48 
.58 44 
.58 44 
.58 44 
.58 44 

.58 44 
.58 44 
45 44 
40-.45 44 
.40-.45 44 
45 44 
45 .40-. 45-. 145; ; ; 44 

45 .40-. .45-. .50-. 44|.47-.514-.56 ; ‘ 44 

44 





(c) Edmonton, one-man car operators. : 
(d) B.C. Electric Railway, one-man car operators, 6 cents extra per hour in 1922, 1923, 1924 and 1925. 
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TABLE II.—_WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR OF CIVIC EMPLOYEES. 


(a) Poticemen (Maximum per year) 





Locality 


Nova Scotia— 


St. Hyacinthe.... 
Montreal......... 


BAGH Shia) odes ee 


Oftawar neice. ts 
Kingston......... 
Peterborough.... 


OTT eM Sat oma eee: 


Niagara Falls.... 
St. Catharines.... 


Guelph........... 


M@ondon.......... 


*Chatham........ 


‘Owen Sound...... 
North Bay....... 
Sault Ste.Marie.. 


Manitoba— 
Winnipeg......... 
Brandon......... 


Saskatchewan— 
ROSIN ial stsre +> 
Saskatoon,....... 
Moose Jaw....... 
Prince Albert.... 


{lberta— 
Medicine Hat.... 
Edmonton....... 
Calgary...ccsse; 
Lethbridge....... 


Prince Rupert.... 





i | | | 
| 


week 


wee 


Se 2 nr | eee | a | | | | | | | LT 


1920 
Hours 
Wages | per 
wee 
$ 
1,380,00 | 84 
1,300,00| * 
1,128 00 | ‘84 
960 00 | 77 
1,460 00 | 56 
1,440 00 | 54 
1,200 00 84 
1,300 00 | 84 
1,118 00 | 84 
D270 00d ote 
1,404 00}...... 
1,000 00 ].,.... 
800 00 |,,.... 
1,464 00]...... 
1,700 00 | 78 
1,200 00 | 84 
1,630 00 | 48 
1,095 00} 84 
1,200 00 60 
1,400 00|...... 
1,400 00 | 54 
1,950 00 | “48 
1,550 00 | 60 
1,733 75 | 60 
1,617 00} 48 
1,200 00 63 
1,200 00} 48 
1,200 00} 60 
1,200 00 | 63 
1,380 00 | 48 
1,761 55 | 48 
1,344 00] 66 
1,932 00)T Foe 
1,440 00} 54 
1,300 00 63 
1,008 00 | 63 
1,320 00 | 60 
1,620 00} 63 
1,860 00 | 48 
1,500 00 | 48 
1,680 00 | 48 
1,680 00 | 51 
1,800 00 | 56 
1,500 00 | 48 
1,434 00; 48 
1,740 00} 48 
1,680 00 | 48 
1,608 00] 56 
1,440 00 | 84 
1,500 00 | 56 
1,500 00 | 63 
1,500 00 | 54 
1,800 00} 48 
1,620 00} 48 
1,690 00 | 56 
1,800 00 | 48 


1,400 00 
1,128 00 
960 00 


1,500 00 
1,440 00 
1,200 00 
1,300 00 


1,150 00 


1,630 00 
1,095 00 
1,200 00 
1,400 00 
1,400 00 
1,200 00 
1,950 00 
1,627 50 
1,733 75 
1,617 00 
1,250 00 
1,200 00 
1,400 00 
1,200 00 
1,380 00 
1,761 55 
1,680 00 
1,344 00 
1,932 00 
1,440 00 
1,500 00 
1,008 00 
1,800 00 
1,620 00 
1,669 80 


1,860 00 
1,500 00 


1,740 00 
1,680 00 
1,800 00 
1,500 00 


1,508 00 
1,740 00 
1,680 00 
1,788 00 


1,680 00 
1,500 00 
1,500 00 


1,500 00 
1,800 00 
1,710 00 
1,690 00 
1,800 00 


*Right hour day with one day off in turn. 


eoeeee 


eoeteee 


eecoee 


coerce 


oereee 


1922 
Hours 
Wages per 
week 
$ 
1,380 00 | 84 
1,400 00 | * 
1,176 00 | 84 
960 00 | 77 
1,500 00 | 56 
1,380 00 | 63 
1,200 00 | 77 
1,300 00 | 84 
1,150 00 | 84 
1,375, 92))| facnien 
1302000. )c et 
1,092 00 |...... 
00 00 |...... 
11700) O05)... 
1,700 00 | 78 
1,200 00 | 84 
1,725 00 | 48 
1,095 00 | 84 
1,200 00 | 60 
1,300 00 70 
1,400 00 50 
1, 200007 an cree 
1,950 00 48 
1,627 50} 60 
1,733 75 60 
1,617 00 48 
1,250 00 63 
1,200 00 65 
1,400 00 60 
1,200 00 63 
1,380 00 48 
1,761 55 55 
1,680 00 | 60 
1,344 00 66 
1,932 00 48 
1,440 00 54 
1,550 00 63 
1,320 00 63 
1,680 00 | 70 
1,680 00 60 
1,669 80 63 
1,776 00 | 48 
1,260 00 | 48 
1,740 00 | 48 
1,680 00 | 48 
1,800 00 56 
1,500 00 48 
1,500 00 48 
1,680 00 48 
1,680 00 48 
1,568 84 | 56 
1,680 00 | 84 
1,500 00 56 
1,500 00 | 638 
1,500 00 54 
1,800 00 48 
1,620 00 48 
1,690 00 56 
1,800 00 | 48 


1,500 00 
1,380 00 
1,200 00 
1,300 00 


1,725 00 
1,095 00 
1,300 00 
1,400 00 
1,400 00 
1,200 00 
1,950 00 
1,627 50 
1,733 75 
1,617, 00 
1,250 00 
1,300 00 
1,400 00 
1,200 00 
1,380 00 
1,761 55 
1,680 00 
1,344 00 
1,932 00 
1,440 00 
1,550 00 
1,320 00 
1,680 00 
1,680 00 
1,669 80 


1,776 00 
1,260 00 


1,740 00 
1,680 00 
1,800 00 
1,500 00 


1,500 00 
1,680 00 
1,680 00 
1,563 84 


1,680 00 
1,620 00 
1,500 00 


1,500 00 


1,800 00 


eee cee 


eevee 


eoeeee 


see eee 


1,380 00 
1,296 00 
1,330 00 
1,250 00 

960 00 


1,500 00 
1,440 00 
1,200 00 
1,300 00 


1,200 00 


1,725 00 
1,095 00 


1,669 80 


1,776 00 
1,260 00 


1,740 00 
1,680 00 
1,800 00 
1,620 00 


1,500 00 
1,890 00 
1,620 00 
1,690 00 
1,800 00 


eeeeee 


eoseee 


1,500 00 
1,440 00 
1,200 00 
1,300 00 


1,222 00 
1,460 00 


wm bo 
o 
~I 
or 


So 
S 
oO 


FORnDDSHSOODOoKrPwWNU 
ror Seoooontwne 
osenroocoocont 

SSRSSS8SSesass 


lore =) 
is 
=) 
S 
i=) 


50 00 


1,776 00 
1,260 00 


1,740 00 
1,680 00 
1,800 00 
1,620 00 


1,500 00 
1,680 00 
1,680 00 
1,563 84 


1,800 00 
1,620 00 
1,620 00 


1,620 00 
1,890 00 
1,620 00 
1,690 00 
1,800 00 
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TABLE II—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR OF CIVIC EMPLOYEES—Continued 


(6) Firemen (Maximum per year) 











1920 1921 1922 
pieeeteg se 0 2 saat aad onda i ila Klas oe 0 ey ek A Fhe 
Wages ,;Hours| Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours}| Wages |Hours 
$ —_—-=-e_—oO | ——— = 
sido Sead, ; : : ; : 

WONG Vas ie Belen s 1,220 00 b 1,220 00 b 1,220 00 b 1,220 00 b 1 
Ambherst......... 1,100 00| e | 1,10000] e |1,10000] e | 1,10000] e 17100 00 : 17100 00 ; 
Rlalifas,.. 0.04.02: 1,258 40| f |1,40400| f |1,40400] f |1,40400| ¢ | 1.40400] F¢ | 1,404 00] fF 

TUTOR. eden 1,080 00§| & 1,080 00§)} & 1,080 00§| & 1,080 00§| & 1,080 00§| 4&4 1,080 00§| 3&2 

ee Ah hea 

SMODM sere eet 3 [ase Meee: 1,320 00 c 1,260 00 c 1,260 00 | c¢ 1,320 0 c 
Mu 1,320 00 c 1,440 00 c 1,380 00* c 1,380 00* c 1,440 0" c et 0" fo 

oncton......... 250 O0t]...... 250 00t]...... 250 O0t|...... 250 O0t|...... 250 O0f|...... 250 00$|...... 

Quebec— 

Quebec........... 1,180 00*| g 1,157 00*| g 1,170 00*| g 1,170 00*| g 1,122 00* sah 

"1 1946 001 9 | 1,261.00] 9 | 1.27400] 9 | 1,274 00| 9 | 1137800] 9 1378 00 | 9 
Three Rivers.....| 1,456 00 a 1,456 00 a 1,380 00 a 1,456 00 a 1,456 00 a 1,456 00 a 
Sherbrooke...... 1,200 00 G 1,404 00 Cc 1,352 00 € 1,352 00 c 1,300 00 c 1,300 00 c 
Borelis.. 2.0.8: 1,200 00} hk |1,20000] & |1,20000] & |1,20000| k& | 1.20000} hk | 1.20000] & 
Montreal......... 1,464 00 a 1,700 00 a 1,700 00 a 1,700 00 a 1,700 00 a 1,700 00 ao 
MUU ns oda 1,150 00 a 1,150 00 a 1,150 00 a 1,150 00 a 1,200 00 a 1,200 00 a 

CHO is 

ttawa.......... 1,500 00 a 1,500 00 a 1,500 00 a 1,500 00 a 1,500 00 a 
Brockville eis how the 1,000 00 a 1,100 00 a 1,100 00 a 1,100 00 a 1,100 00 a oak 60 4 
Kingston Koroiete ote 1,095 00 a 1,140 62 a 1,140 62 a 1,140 62 a 1,140 62 a 1,140 62 G 
Bellevillo. +2433 Oh. ciate ae 1,200 00 a 1,200 00 a 1,200 00 a .| 1,200 00 aj 1,200 00 o 
Peterborough....| 1,350 00 a 1,350 00 a 1,350 00 a 1,350 00 a 1,350 00 a 1,350 00 r} 
Toronto Beate cee 1,812 00 a 1,812 00 a 1,812 00 a 1,812 00 a 1,812 00 a 1,812 00 a 
Niagara Falls.... 1,500 00 e 1,500 00 e 1,500 00 e 1,500 00 e 1,500 00 e 1,500 00 é 
St. Catharines... . 1,314 00 a 1,314 00 a 1,314 00 a 1,314 00 a 1,368 75 a 1,368 75 a 
Hamilton........ 1,617 00 a 1,617 00 a 1,617 00 a 1,617 00 a 1,617 00 a 1,617 00 a 
Brantford........ 1,551 25 a 1,642 50 a 1,642 50 a bo Li 25 a 1,551 25 a 1,551 25 a 
ALC oc ociew dewes 300 O0f] a 300 00t}] a 1,000 00 a 1,000 00 a 1,000 00 a 1,000 00 a 
Guelph... .:. J... 1,000 00 a 1,000 00 a 1,080 00 a 1,080 00 a 1,200 00} a 1,200 00| a 
Kitchener........ 1,060 00 a 1,260 00 a 1,320 00 a 1,350 00 a 1,350 00 a 1,350 00 a 

oodstock....... 1,423 50 h 1,423 50 h 1,428 50 h 1,423 50 h 1,423 50 h 1,423 50 h 
Stratford.........] 1,380 00 a 1,380 00 a 1,380. 00 a 1,380 00 a 1,380 00 a 1,500 00 a 
MONGON yee ih 8, 1,704 55 a 1,704 55 a 1,704 55 a 1,704 55 a 1,704 55 a 1,704 55 a 
St. Thomas...... 1,200 00 a 1,200 00 a 1,260 00 a 1,260 00 a 1,380 00 a 1,380 00 a 
Chatham Ee avannik ote 1,300 00 a 1,300 00 a 1,300 00 a 1,300 00 a 1,300 00 a 1,300 00 @ 
Windsor Saee Ghats (Sa 1,728 00 a 1,848 00 a 1,848 00 a 1,848 00 a 1,848 00 a 1,848 00 a 
Darian ssc) ob 1,380 00 a 1,380 00 a 1,380 00 a 1,380 00 a 1,380 00 a 1,380 00 a 
Owen Sound......} 1,100 00 |...... ft STOOWOO Wns seve: ERLOO OO NI. ee PAOD OO ee ie L100: 00 eteis 1,100 00 i 
North Bay.......] 1,300 00 a 1,300 00 a 1,200 00 a 1,200 00 a 1,320 00 a 1,500 00 a 
Cobalt......... eth se RU tena h 1,500 00 h 1,440 00 h 1,440 00 h 1,440 00 h 1,440 00 k 
Sault Ste. Marie.| 1,500 00 a 1,500 00 a 1,260 00 a 1,260 00 a 1,380 00 a 1,380 00 a 
Port Arthur wd sath 1,440 00 a 1,440 00 a 1,380 00 a 1,440 00 a 1,440 00 a 1,440 00 a 
Bore Williams. 4}. a dks oe celle dee 1,488 80 a 1,438 00 a 1,488 80 a 1,489 20 a 1,489 20 a 

Manitoba— : 
Winnipeg......... 1,740 00 a 1,740 00 a 1,656 00 a 1,656 00 a 1,656 00 a 1,656 00 a 
Brandonk 4...) 2 1,500 00 | f 1,500 00 | ff 1,312 50 f D312 SOM eng £312 500s oF 1,312°50°) 

Saskatchewan— 

Regina... 5.54.5 1,500 00 a 1,500 00 a 1,500 00 a 1,500 00 a 1,500 00 a 1,500 00 a 
Saskatoon........| 1,680 00 a 1,680 00 a 1,680 00 a 1,650 00 a 1,650 00 a 1,650 00 a 
Moose Jaw....... 1,500 00 d 1,500 00 d 1,440 00 |. d@ 1,476 00 d 1,476 00 d 1,476 00 d 
Alberta— 
Medicine Hage ke oi. os Mee dees 1,320 00} uw 1,320 00 | a | 1,32000}] a | 1,82000} a | 1,38000| a 
Edmonton....... 1,680 00 a 1,680 00 a 1,620 00 a 1,620 00 a 1,620 00 a 1,620 00 a 
Calgary selnstaiceaeuens 1,680 00 a 1,680 00 a 1,680 00 a 1,620 00 a 1,620 00 a 1,620 00 a 
Lethbridge.......| 1,798 80 a 1,798 80 a 1,620 00 a 1,620 00 a 1,620 00 G 1,620 00 a 

British Columbia— 

MGINIOn ee sae se 1,200 00 h 1,500 00 h 900 00 h 900 00 h 900 00 h 900 00 h 
Nelsonis. oe 1,500 00 a 1,500 00 a 1,500 00 a 1,500 00 a 1,500 00 a 1,500 00 a 
ANALY SANs ae FAW rote T Relic ees TAL cee cee Fa al the ee Fe aM lepers 1a id RSA 
New Westmins- 

TOD Fis cBi e 1,230 00 a 1,350 00 a 1,350 00 a 1,350 00 a 1,350 00 a 1,410 00 a 
Vancouver....... 1,800 00 a 1,800 00 a 1,800 00 a 1,800 00 a 1,800 00 a 1,800 00 a 
WAICLOLIB.s. fines 1,584 00 a 1,584 00 a 1,584 00 a 1,473 00 a 1,473 00 a 1,473 00 a 
Prince Rupert....} 1,848 00 | a 1,848 00 a 1,848 00 a 1,800 00 a 1,800 00 a 1,800 00 a 





*Higher rate motor drivers. 
a Double Platoon; average 12 hours day, shifts 10 hours day, 


12 hours night. 


§Rent, light and fuel in addition. 


b Continuous duty, hours off for meals, one day off in 10. 
c Continuous duty, hours off for meals, one day off in 7. 
d Continuous duty, hours off for meals, one day off in 3. 
e Call brigade, one permanent man on duty continuously. 
f Continuous duty, hours off for meals, one day off in 5. 
g Two squads, 24 hours on and 24 hours off. 
hk Continuous duty, except hours for meals. 


/ 


tOn call. tVolunteer. 
14 hours night or 11 hours day, 


13 hours night, 12 hours day, 
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TABLE II-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR OF CIVIC EMPLOYEES—Concluded 


(c) LABOURERS 


EEE EEUU 


Locality 


Nova Scotia— 
pirUrOue. es ee 


Moncton......... 


Fredericton...... 
Campbellton.... 
Bathurstircsh ts. 


Three Rivers.... 
Sherbrooke...... 
OLe Neri aan 


Lachine......... 


Ottawa’ Ac 
Brockville....... 

mestomys.%..b 
Belleville........ 
Peterborough.... 
Orillia fou. 


Niagara Falls.... 
St. Catharines... 
EHamiltonye el: 
rary ee ea 


ee ee ed 


re es 
se eeee 


London 


see ereeee 


Sarnia 


sen ew coe ee 


North Bay...... j 


Cobalt= eA Pe 
Sault Ste. Marie. 
Port Arthur..... 
Fort William.... 


Manitoba— 
innipeg........ 
Brandon ee 


Regmay wer. 
Moose Jaw......- 
Alberta— 
Medicine Hat.... 


Edmonton....... 
Calgary... oi 








Ce i 


Ae 
ve 


Cees eeees|s es 
ee oe 


er ee Ce ee 


.50 -. 
.50 -. 
5 


ee ee 





eee eee 


0-54 





35 
3.00-3.75 
.40 


sae ecereceferveece 





| | | | | | | Oe a 


1923 1924 1925 
Hours Hours Hours 
per | Wages | per | Wages | per 
week week week 
$ $ : 
54 |.85 -.42 | 54 |.385 -.42 | 54 
54 .3824| 48 .024| 48 
54 $85) |) 54 .85 | 54 
54 .80 | 54 .80 | 54 
54 2.50 | . 54 2.50 | 54 
52 40 | 52 40} 52 
54 .36 54 .86 54 
04 |.25 -.80 |] 54 .25 | 54 
60 3.00 | 60 3.00 | 60 
A ee ROO) jhe dase das 2 OO tL camel 
54 mo i 54 .oo | 54 
60 40} 60 40] 54 
60 .80 | 60 .80 | 60 
60 .25 | 60 .80 | 60 
60 ns 60 44) 60 
60 .of3!| 60 .873| 60 
60 .373| 60 .873] 60 
60 .85 | 60 .380 | 60 
54 .50 | . 54 40} 54 
44 .50 44 .50 44 
54 85 | 54 .30 |. 54 
54. 35 -.40 | 54 |.85 -.40] 54 
60 -40 | 60 .40'} 60 
54 .40 54 .40 54 
54 BONES .40 | 54 
44 .60 44 .60 44 
50 |.45 -.60 | 50 |.45-.60/] 50 
54 .40 54 40 54 
44-48].50 -.55 | 48 |.50-.55 | 48 
48 .40 48 -40 50 
48 i009) |1.48 .85 | 48 
48 335) |) 48 38510. 48 
54 40] 54 40] 54 
54 100) 54 .25 54 
54 45 54 48 48 
54 .40 | 54 40} 51 
54 .40 54 .40 54 
50 -40 50 -40 50 
54 1.50 -.60 | 54 |.50-.55 | 54 
48 55 -.60 48 55- .60 48 
54 Bei! fieay .39 | 54 
60 .40 | 60 40 | 60 
54 8.75 | 54 3.75 | 54 
54 40 -.50 |: 54 40 -.50 48 
48 |.46-.52 | 48 |.46 -.52 |] 48 
48 |.85 -.45 | 52% |.35-.54 | 52% 
54 |.422-.52 | 54 |.423-.50| 54 
59 |.385 -.413] 59 |.35 -412 | 59 
60 40 | 55-60 .40 | 55-60 
55 493 522) 55 |423-.523.| 55 
50 40 50 -40 50 
48 50 | 48 .50 | 48 
44 45 -.50 44 .50 48 
44 .50 44 .524| 48 
54 .548 | 48 .548 | 48 
48 4.00 | 48 4.0 48 
48 |4.00-4.25) 48 |4.00-4.25| 48 
48 4.00 | 48 4.00} 48 
j 44 4.60 44 4.60 44 
653) 44 374-.652| 44 373-.652| 48 
: 44 464-.50 44 .50 44 
.75 1 44 vy 6a ee: 4.75 | 44 
.573| 44 |.50 -.573] 44 |.50 -.573) 44 
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TABLE IIl.—*RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR OF EMPLOYEES ON STEAM 
CARTAGE, ETC. TEAM RAILWAYS, 


(a) Srtam Rattways. 








September September September September, September September. 
“1920 1921 1922 1923 P1924 P1995 





Occupation LOGty Wa 2 a i 2 ee ee Pee ee 
Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours 
Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per j 
week week week week week wee 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Conductors, passen- : ye: 
Ch: eevee as 00 miles 6 5] 4-27 4-27 4-27 4- . 
Conductors, freight : f ; f t “a t oe t 
Cirreos) 4k... in: 100 miles} 6-44 t 5-80 t 5-80 t 5-80 t 5-80 t 5-80 ny 
Brakemen, passenger| 100 miles} 3-33 T 2°93 t 2-93 Tt 2-93 t 2-93 t 2-93 t 
Brakemen, freight . 
Girresa)<te. 22320558 100 miles} 5-12 Di 4-48 t 4-48 af 4-48 t 4-48 t 4-48 t 
Baggagemen, passen- Teahott oh ' ak 
Per fo. OA Se miles : , t 3-04 t 3-04 3-04 3-04 
Engineers, passenger.| 100 miles} 6-48 T 6-00 if 6-00 tT 6-00 { 6-00 i 6-00 t 
Engineers, freight ’ 
RETTORD) WR os dc us 0 < 100 miles 7-28 1 6-64 £ 6-64 i 6-64 t 6-64 t 6-64 t 
iremen, passenger..| 100 miles} 4-96 Tt 4-48 Tt 4-48 Tt 4-84 T 4-48 Tt 4-48 T 
Firemen, freight 
(irregs) ie. 3c os 3 « 100 miles} 5-52 t 4-88 a 4-88 t 4-88 t 4-88 t 4-88 t 
Despatchers......... Month | 247-00-] 48 230-00-| 48 230-00-} 48 230-00-| 48 230:00-} 48 230-00-| 48 
255-00 238-00 238-00 238-00 238-00 238-00 
Telegraphers........ Month 130-00-| 48 117-00-} 48 117-00-| 48 117-00-} 48 117-00-| 48 117-00-} 48 
141-00 128-00 128-00 128-00 128-00 128-00 


Maintenance of Way— 
Foremen on line...| Day 5:30 48 4-50 48 4-26 48 4-40 48 4-40 48 4-40 48 
Sectionmen on line] Day 3°88 48 3:20 48 2-80 48 3-04 48 3°04 48 3°04 48 
ar and Shop Trades- 


Blacksmiths....... Hour *85 44 77 44 -70 44 70 44 70 44 70 44 
Boilermakers...... Hour 85 44 77 44 70 44 70 44 °70 44 70 44 
Machinists........ Hour 85 44 77 44 70 44 70 44 °70 44 70 44 
Moulders Seer taes Hour °85 44 “77 44 70 44 °70 44 70 44 70 44 
Carpenters, freight} Hour -80 | 44 ‘72 | 44 63 | 44 63 | 44 63 | 44 63 | 44 
Painters, freight...| Hour 80 44 °72 44 63 a4 63 44 63 44 63 44 
‘dangers freight..| Hour 80 44 72 44 °63 44 63 44 63 44 63 44 
Cleaners..........- Hour -50 44 +42 44 37 44 38 44 38 44 38 44 


a 


*Rates for running trades and despatchers and telegraphers in British Columbia are slightly higher than above. Where 
ranges are shown for despatchers and telegraphers, the lower rate is that paid east of Fort William, and the higher rate is that 
paid west of Fort William to British Columbia. 

{Basis of 20 miles per hour. {Basis of 124 miles per hour. 


(b) LoNGSHOREMEN (GENERAL CARGO) 





1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
Occupation Unit Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours 
Wages| per | Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per Wages | per | Wages | per 
day day day day day day 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Charlottetown......... Hour .60 60 .60 0 0 9 65 9 
Slifax! i Passe wees Hour .65 | 9-10* 65 | 9-10* .55 | 9-10* 55 | 9-10* 65 | 9-10* 65 9 
Ste Joluesse: cece chee Hour .70 9 .70 790 55 9 5 65 9 
@ucebogwy.ct \ eee see Hour .65 9 65 9 60 9 65 9 65 9 65 9 
Montreal ies. othe. nes Hour -70 10 .60 10 .50 10 .50 10 .62 10 62 10 
Pt raclovara: «tea cee Hour .40 10 Ati) 10 .30 10 .40 10 BSD 10 35 10 
Port McNicoll......... Hour .55 10 .40 10 .30 10 35 10 OO 10 35 10 
Fort William.......... Hour 46 10 43 10 85 10 .40 10 .40 10 40 10 
Wanvouvere soc... ss Hour .90 8 90 8 80 8 80 8 80 8 .80 8 
Wictoriauuge «co tthcent Hour .90 8 80 8 80 8 80 8 80 8 80 8 
Prince Rupert......... Hour .90 8 90 8 90 8 80 8 80 8 80 8 


nT TE, OE Lala ee ee 
* Hours of labour per day: Winter, 9; Summer, 10. 
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TABLE IlI.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR ON STEAM RAILWAYS, CARTAGE, ETC.—Con. 
(c) CARTAGE, ETC. 


Locality 
and 
Occupation 





| a | a | a | aD 


Motor Truck Drivers— 
Fredericton.........-. 
Monctony. 3.086.056 


SEssOON eh casaceet 
Montreal............ 


Sherbrooke.......... 
Hamilton............ 


Calgary isicists saedet 
Edmonton........... 
New Westminster... 
Vancouver........... 


Wictorian sande F 





Teamsters— 
Horse-drawn vehicles- 


BE wobn aes Ae 


eee eceeeeeres 


Winnipeg 


ROSIN ae x ie ada 





New Westminster... 
Vancouver........... 


Drivers— 
(Single horse-drawn 
vehicles)— 
rlalifaxs he Cue eee 


Fredericton.......... 
IMOnCtONi she hele ue 


StOTORN yu ssesion ncn 


Hamilton...... Bila elise 
WONGONE sc oheseeee st 
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TABLE JIII—RATESJOF WAGESJAND]HOURS OF JLABOUR ON STEAM RAILWAYS, CARTAGE, ETC.—Con. 


(d) Grain ELEVATORS 














1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
Occupation Unit Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours 
ages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per 
wee wee wee wee wee week 
$ $ $ $ 
Labourers— ¢ : 
No. Hour 35 54 35 54 35 54 35 54 35 54 35 60 
INOW 2 ee sie eee Hour 60 60 60 60 .50 60 50 60 50 60 50 60 
No. 3 Hour 60 60 50 60 .50 60 50 60 50 60 50 60 
No. 4 Hour 60 60 50 60 .50 60 50 60 50 60 50 60 
NOM Owe see bite a's Hour 60 60 50 58 .00 65 50 65 50 75 50 58 
No. 6 Hour 60 60 50 60 .50 60 50 60 50 60 50 60 
INOW ieee: tec ones Hour 45 60 4231 60 37 60 37 60 Biff 60 37 60 
INOS Sitece ese rere cs Hour 50 54 55 60 .50 48 50 48 50 48 50 48 
No. 9 Hour 50 55 55 50 .50 45 50 60 50 60 50 60 
No. 10 Hour 55 44 55 44 .55 44 55 44 55 44 55 44 
BVO. cvace ssh s ayes = Hour 574) 44 574] 44 55 44 50 44 50 44 50 4g 
Millwrights— 
INO nile ee tak sear Hour 70 60 62 60 .58 60 62 0 66 60 66 60 
INOW o ee eens Heian Hou 45 54 .45 54 45 54 534 54 50 54 43 60 
INOF Os OAR: wiehiiaae Week 46.25 60 46.25 60 46.25 60 46.25 60 46.25 60 46 .25 60 
NOiA tess teeiains Month | 190.00 60 | 190.00 60 | 190.00 60 | 190.00 60 | 190.00 60 | 190.00 60 
IN OO eer er es em ee Month | 200.00 56 | 200.00 56 | 200.00 56 | 175.00 56 | 175.00 56 | 175.00 56 
IN OSes 44 CRS SA Month | 210.00 60 | 210.00 60 | 210.00 60 | 210.00 60 | 210.00 60 } 210.00 60 
NOs ee tenia teseess Hour 65 60 .67 60 .62 60 62 60 62 60 62 60 
INOM Soe ete en cn eRe our 65 54 65 60 .80 48 .80 48 .80 48 .744| 48 
et Oo ERR IN oak Co Month | 140.00 55 | 165.00 50 | 165.00 45 | 165.00 60 | 165.00 60 | 165.00 60 
eighmen— : 

Otiveres sei tees Hour 62 60 56 60 go3 60 55 60 60 60 60 60 
INO ate te aes eeleees Hour 47 54 47 54 247 54 47 54 51 54 60 
INOS oe Week 48 .75 60 | 48.75 54 | 48.75 54] 48.75 54 | 48.75 54} 48.75 60 

Osten sea Seles aes pis lane Hour 5 60 524 60 .60 60 60 60 vv 60 60 60 
INOS} On Grisso olcek ct Hour 60 54 60 54 .60 54 60 60 60 60 60 60 
INO: Gis trees eect em Month | 165.00 56 | 165.00 56 | 165.00 56 | 175.00 56 | 175.00 56 | 175.00 56 
INO Lee ete SE Month | 190.00 60 | 190.00 60 | 190.00 60 | 190.00 60 | 190.00 60 | 190.00 60 
INO Seer AR Ae ke Hour .50 60 152 60 47 60 47 60 AT 60 47 60 

Winchmen— 


TABLE IV.—SAMPLES OF RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOURIN ELECTRIC CURRENT PRO- 
DUCTION AND TRANSMISSION 




















1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
Occupation Unit Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours 
Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per Wages | per | Wages | per 
wee week week wee wee wee 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Electricians— 
Nouba... Hour 80 48 70 48 .60 48 .62 48 62 48 62 48 
Nan? 524 45 524 454 534 .464 | 533 474 60 454 54 
No. 3s. 60 45 60 40 60 .50 48 60 50 60 
No. 4... 48 67 48 62 48 .65 50 65 48 65 48 
No. 5... 50 30.77 50 30.77 50 30.77 50 34.61 50 34.61 54 
No. 6... 54 185.00 54 185.00 54 185.00 54 185.00 54 190.00 54 
INGE coe 54 150.00 54 150.00 54 170.00 54 170.00 54 170.00 54 
No. 8... 44 854 44 854 44 .90 44 854 44 854 44 
No. 9... 44 161.30 44 145.17 44 145.17 44 145.17 44 145.17 44 
Groundme 
No. 1 Hour 55 55 .40 55 .30 55 35 55 45 55 45 55 
No. 2 Hour 50 | 494 50 | 494 45 | 493 45 | 492 50 | 492 50 | 49% 
No. 3 Hour 40 54 .40 54 .40 54 40 54 40 54 48 54 
No. 4.. Hour 40 50 40 50 45 50 50 44 50 55 50 44 
INONOe.o. c |) eLour .60 48 .60 48 -60 48 .60 48 .60 48 .60 48 
NouGlun.:.. | eLour .594 47 .594 47 .55 47 .05 47 155 47 .55 47 
Linemen— 
Now ts Hour 664 50 664 50 614 50 583 54 584 54 584 54 
No. 2 Hour 57 54 Ol 54 57 54 57 54 GY 54 57 54 
No. 3 Hour 70 48 543 48 52 48 55 48 55 48 55 44 
No. 4 Hour BD 60 50 60 45 60 45 60 45 60 45 60 
No. 5 Hour 65 54 65 54 .65 48 65 48 60 48 60 48 
No. 6 Hour 80 55 80 55 a3 55 72 55 77 55 77 55 
No. 7 How 7 44 7 .70 44 4 44 70 44 
No. 8 Month | 140.00 54 140.00 54 140.00 54 155.00 54 155.00 4 160.00 54 
No. 9 Hour 494 80 493 (2 493 72 494 Hef 494 77 494 
No. 10 Week 26.25 50 26.25 50 26.25 50 26.25 50 29.00 50 29 .00 50 
No. 11 Hour 424 54 424 54 425 54 45 54 50 54 50 54 
No. 12 Hour 923 44 924 44 .89 44 89 44 89 44 89 44 
No. 13 Hour 90 48 90 48 .90 48 90 48 90 48 90 48 
No. 14 Hour 85 44 85 44 784 44 784 44 784 44 784 44 
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TABLE IV.—SAMPLES OF RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN ELECTRIC CURRENT PRO- 
DUCTION AND TRANSMISSION—Coneluded 











1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
Occupation Unit Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours 
Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per 
wee: week wee week wee wee 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Switchboard Op- 
erators— 
No. 1.......] Week | 25.92 72 25.92 72 25.92 72 25.20 w2 25 .20 72 30.00 56 
INO Un2..c 2. ple ELour .523 | 56 .524 | 56 .50 56 57 56 0 56 .583 | 56 
No. 3.......| Month | 140.00 56 | 135.00 56 | 130.00 56 | 117.00 56 | 117.00 56 | 124.80 56 
No. 4.......| Month | 135.00 54 | 130.00 54 | 130.00 54 | 135.00 54 | 135.00 532 | 145.00 53 
No. 5.......| Month | 115.00 72 | 115.00 72)" 115200 494 | 115.00 494 | 125.00 494 | 125.00 49 
No. 6.......}| Month | 100.00 70 } 100.00 70 | 100.00 70 | 100.00 70 | 100.00 70 | 100.00 70 
No. 7.......| Week | 34.00 48 30.00 56 28.50 56 35.00 52 35.00 52 30.00 56 
No. 8.......| Month | 132.00 49% | 132.00 494 | 132.00 494 | 132.00 494 | 137.00 493 | 137.00 493 
No. 9.......| Month | 95.00 56 95.00 56 95.00 56 | 100.00 56 | 100.00 56 | 125.00 56 
No. 10.......| Month | 132.00 56 132.00 56 132.00 56 132.00 56 132.00 56 132.00 56 
No. 11.......| Month | 120.00 56 120.00 56 120.00 56 125.00 56 125.00 56 125.00 56 
No. 12.......| Month | 152.50 48 | 152.50 48 | 148.80 48 | 144.45 48 | 149.45 48 | 149.45 48. 
a red RR UR LY ee SA ISL en | Lc A eed 0 6 Le ey 2 a 





1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 

Occupation Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours. 

Wages per Wages per Wages per Wages per Wages per 
week wee wee wee week 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Operators— 
INO. isi o's 8.88) 52 0-18) “oz OSGI D2 9.88] 52 7.00-14.50} 48 
WN Oi F Dies 3.515 61.00) 54 47.00) 54 46.00) 54 45.00} 54 45.00) 54 
INGipomrs es 9.50-14.50| 48 9.50-15.50| 48 9.50-15.50} 48 9.50-15.50| 48 9.50-15.50| 48 
INO: nee teek 13.50-19.00| 48 12.00-19.00} 48 12.50-19.00} 48 12.50-19.00} 48 12.50-19.00} 48 
INOs UO... 10.50-16.50| 48 10.50-16.50) 48 10.50-16.50] 48 10.50-16.50} 48 10.50-16.50} 48 
INO SG die: 13.00-19.00] 48 12.50-19.00| 48 12.50-19.00| 48 12.50-19.00} 48 12.50-19.00} 48 
INO. Petes. 10.50-16.50} 48 11.00-16.50} 48 10.00-16.50| 48 11.00-16.50} 48 11.00-16.50} 48 
NOs Seen 40.00-67.00} 50 40.00-67.50} 50 40.00-67.50} 50 45.00-70.00| 50 45 .00-70.00] 50 
Now Oe ae 13.50-19.00} 48 13.00-19.00} 48 13.00-19.00} 48 13.00-19.00} 48 13.00-19.00} 48 
No. 10...... 57.50-80.00| 48 55.00-77.50} 48 55.00-77.50} 48 55.00-77.50} 48 55.00-77.50| 48 
INOS LD aieh 62.50-95.00) 39 57.50-90.00} 39 52.50-85.00] 39 52.50-85.00} 42 52.50-85.00} 42 
Installers— 
NGF ie VOlsi® 5H .813| 55 £3 OO te 55 41) 55 
INOn eres 3.34-4.09| 54 3.38-4.09] 54 4.41-6.21| 54 4.32-5.22) 54 4.32-5.22| 54 
No. 3 .60-.68] 50 .55-.63} 50 .63-.70| 50 .63-.70} 50 sii 50 
INGE Arey ni .60-.85| 44 55-.80} 44 .55-.80} 44 .55-.83] 44 55-.83| 44 
INO spaaeP 2 ie .60-.68} 50 .63| 50 .68-.70} 50 .638-.70} 50 63-.70| 50 
IN Ginsu Gutonsa ete .75-.85| 44 62-.80} 44 .62—.80| 44 .50-.80} 44 55-.80| 44 
Nola iy (alan ae .60-.75} 50 55-.70| 50 .55-.70| 50 .55-.78) 50 63-.78| 50 
No. 8 .70-.80} 493 66-.72| 494 .66-.72} 494 .77| 494 .77| 494 
INOSH9C: s6., 3 .50-.75| 50 63-.70| 50 .63-.70| 50 63-.73| 50 63-.71) 50 
IN OSLO Heiss 92% 44 .87| 44 .87| 44 .87) 44 87] 44 
Nos ae &. .75-.80| 44 69-.80| 44° .77| 44 .77| 44 .72| 44 
Linemen— 
IMGs) IEEE 3 424) 55 421} 55 .40| 55 40] 55 5 55 
INOS Pre ie. ss 3.69-4.45] 54 3.74-4.50| 54 2.84-3.46} 54 2.88-3.87} 54 2.88-3.87| 54 
No. 3 48) 50 5 50 i) 50 Ri) 50 .57| 50 
NOs 2 3i.8b .57-.77| 44 54-.67| 44 48-.67| 44 48-.70| 44 48-.70) 44 
No. 5 .57-.67| 50 .62) . 50 4621) +50 62-.65} 50 .65| 50 
INCOM 6 ie ee .60-.80| 44 .65-.75| 44 .55-.75| 44 55-.78| 44 55-.78| 44 
No. 7 .55-.70] 50 .50-.65} 50 .57-.65| 50 65-.68} 50 65-.68) 50 
INO.T 83% ter .70-.80} 494 66-.72| 494 .66-.72] 494 .77| 494 .77| 494 
INOS O25. 3% 55-.70) 50 57-.65| 50 .57-.65| 50 .57-.68} 50 57-.68| 50 
INO. 10R00.. .85) 44 74-.89)| 44 .74—.89} 44 .89| 44 .89| 44 
INGOT AE .85| 44 .784| 44 .77| 44 .77| 44 .77| 44 

Repairmen— 

WNo we LES. . .42| 55 .42| 55 .of| 58 .of} 5D .o7| 655 
IO WAS ee 3.60] 54 3.60) 54 4.10} 54 3.95| 54 3.95} 54 
INOMbo scale. .75-.80| 44 .70-.75| 44 .70| 44 .62-.83} 44 55-.83] 44 
INOW 4 es. .83-.85| 44 .75-.80} 44 .80) 44 .83] 44 .83} 44 
INOTO sa e's .70} 50 .65} 50 .65} 50 .68] 50 .68} 50 
NO Os. | ¢ elour Gilinc. eae eee .94| 44 94] 44 .87| 44 .87| 44 
INO Gitano + .75| 44 58-.69| 44 68-.77| 44 68-.77| 44 .77| 44 

Cable men— 

INOS ul Mees 33 484) 55 .484| 55 855), 50 .55] 55 .55| 55 
INO} 2a ee 4.00-4.59} 54 5.00-5.59} 54 3.96-4.86] 54 3 2 tage 54 3.51-4.59|} 54 
NOt Ss tens .70-.75| 50 .70} 50 .65-.80} 50 .65-.83] 44 .62-.83] 44 
No. 4 .67—.75| 50 .65-.70} 50 65-.70| 50 .65-.73] 50 65-.73| 50 
INO: OMe. 3: .80-.85| 44 .75-.80| 44 75-.80| 44 .75-.83} 44 75-.83} 44 
ING. Gast... 62-.75} 50 .65-.70} 50 57-.70| 50 .65-.73)} 50 .65-.73] 50 
INTO aie sos .85}| 494 .77| 494 77) 494 .82) 494 .77| 494 
INO. SE... .70-.75} 50 .65-.70} 54 .65-.73} 50 .65-.73) 50 .60-.73| 50 
Now Ort e. .838-.98} 48 . 794-944] 44-48 793-.944] 44-48 794-.944| 44 793-.943 44 
No. 10...... .92| 44 8 44 , 44 : 44 44 








*and board. 
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TABLE VI.—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN LAUNDRIES 


1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
Occupation Unit Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours 
ages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per 
wee wee wee wee week wee 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Checkers and markers— 

"ot TREC: eR or Week 9.00 48 9.00 48 8.00 48 8.00 48 8.00 48 8.50 48 
INOS oR yo Loe est Weeks ener nik om 9.50 47 | 10.00 47 9.50 45 9.50 45 | 10.50 47 
INOS TSR ee WS Week 11.00 48 | 11.00 48 | 11.00 48 | 11.00 48 | 11.00 48 | 11.00 48 
INOS AERA Rae c.f 2 Week 9.00 54 9-00 54 9.00 541} 10.00 54] 10.00 54 |} 10.00 54 
INOy OW ee. od. Bee seals Week 20.00 60 | 22.00 55} 15.00 55 | 15.00 55 | 15.00 55 | 15.00 55 
INOS MO Ue. acthes sie s,- Week 20.00 521 12.00 521 12.00 50 | 15.00 50 | 18.00 50 | 22.00 50 
UNOS: ite oahicted oso: Week 7.00 54 7.00 55 8.00 54 8.00 54 8.00 54 8.00 54 
No. 8 Week 14.00 474! 14.00 4741 14.00 474} 14.00 474} 14.00 474| 13.00 47 
No. 9 Week 14.00 464} 14.00 463) 14.00 464! 14.00 464; 14.00 463| 14.00 ri 
No. 10 Week 13.00 60 | 13.00 49 | 11.92 40} 11.92 424) 11.25 38 | 13.50 49 
No. 11 Weeks Wieiiet teeta css 11.04 48 11.00 48 11.05 48 11.05 48 11.05 48 
No. 12 Week 18.00 54 | 16.00 48 | 12.96 48 | 13.50 45 | 13.50 48} 13.50 48 
INOS eA e 02. PR eects Week 12.00 50 | 12.00 50 | 12.00 50 | 12.00 50 | 11.00 50 | 12.00 50 
No. 14 Week 12.50 493} 12.50 494} 12.00 492} 14.00 493) 14.00 493) 14.00 494 
INOMOTES. 4. SF .u.00: Week 14.00 45 14.00 45 14.00 45 14.00 45 14.00 48 14.00 48 
INO SMG ces 2 tte aie dc Week 14.50 48 15.00 48 15.00 48 15.00 48 15.00 48 15.00 48 
INO MGs eis Botid otis ae Week 13.50 48 13.50 48 13.50 48 13.50 48 13.50 48 13.50 48 
INOS oe can Sais aiceicks Week 16.00 482} 16.00 484} 16.00 482! 16.00 48 | 16.00 48 | 16.00 48 
INO LOR AM. J. Site oad: Week 15.00 50 | 12.00 50 | 12.00 50 |? 12.50 48 | 12.50 48 | 12.50 48 


INO S200 eas. foci sees Week 15.00 44 15.00 44 15.00 46 15.00 46 15 .00 46 15.50 46 
INoJ21?.: .| Week ; 

No. 22... .| Week 13.50 46 14.00 48 14.00 48 14.00 48 14.00 48 14.00 48 
INOw2o%.s Week 13.30 46 13.30 46 14.40 46 14.00 46 14.50 46 14.30 46 
UN Ob 24 ihe loicts) Mite svete Week 13.50 48 13.50 48 14.00 48 14.00 48 14.00 48 13.50 48 
No. 25.. Week 13.50 48 13.50 48 13.50 48 13.50 48 13.50 48 13.50 48 
INO G20U Rae sate loe cea: Week 17.30 45 17.00 46 14.00 4521 14.00 46 14.00 46 14.00 50 

Menders— 

INO Tete ose Pes ode Week 10.00 48 10.00 48 10.00 48 9.00 48 9.00 48 9.00 48 

No. 2 VGC Apis oe okreltsbae ait 12.00 55 9.00 55 9.00 55 9-00 55 9.00 55 

No. 3 Week } 

ING.) Ate Awe on. A Week 13.00 474| 138.00 474| 13.00 474| 13.00 472) 13.00 474} 13.00 47% 
INGA OS sR a Bed Week 14.00 464| 14.00 464} 14.00 464} 15.00 464) 15.00 464} 15.00 464 
Ja fey) BP 0 ae ea Wieelot ic. ack Lae. 3! 12.00 48 12.00 48 12.00 45 12.00 48 12.00 48 

TCC eet ee a a Week 12.00 50 12.00 50 12.00 50 12.00 50 12.00 50 12.00 50 

INC 2 ie See aS ee Week 13.50 48 13.50 48 13.50 48 13.50 48 13.50 48 13.50 48 

INOS Gad: dee os Week 13.50 50 13.50 50 13.50 50 15.00 48 12.50 48 12.50 48 

NO F100 2. ee ood. Week 15.00 48 15.00 48 15.00 48 15.00 48 15.00 48 15.00 48 

Nos Aa, tees. 8 Weelkt Wise se Seid 15.00 48 15.00 48 15.00 48 15.00 48 15.00 48 

INO TIO AS ee od Week 9.00 48 9.00 48 9.00 48 12.00 48 13.50 48 12.00 48 

INO Flot ites Nt cso Week 12.00 45 13.00 46 14.00 454} 14.00 46 12.00 46 12.00 50 

INO Mags ce. Fee a. J. Week 15.00 48 15.00 46 15.00 46 15.00 45 15.00 48 15.00 48 

INO 158... cee ed. Week 13.50 48 13.50 48 13.50 48 13.50 48 13.50 48 13.50 48 

Washers— 

No. 1.. Week 21.50 48 22.00 48 22.00 48 22.50 48 24.00 48 24.00 48 

INO WUC oa dedkce che Wieelah il. wee were slc tae 21.70 47 23 .00 47 21.00 43 21-00 43 21.00 43 

No. 3.. Week 22.00 48 20.00 48 20.00 48 20.00 48 20.00 48 20.00 48 

No. 4... Week 20.00 54 22.00 54 22.00 54 22.00 54 22.00 54 22.00 54 

No. 5.. Week 20.00 60 20.00 50 22.00 55 22.00 55 22.00 55 22.00 55 

INO. FOU ste. Set os a. Week 30.00 593) 40.00 a2 24.00 52 24.00 50 18.00 50 18.00 50 

No. 7.. Week 25.00 54 25.00 55 23 .00 54 25.00 54 25.00 54 25.00 54 

INOS... Week 31.00 494) 31.00 494) 31.00 40 31.00 40 31.00 40 31.00 40 

No: 92. Week 26.00 474} 26.00 474| 26.00 474) 26.00 474) 26.00 474} 24.00 474 
INO RIOHI RE 2 LEN ie Week 25.00 464| 25.00 464| 25.00 464} 25.00 464} 26.00 464} 26.00 464 
ING SEU SE eee. f. Week 26.00 60 25.00 493} 25.00 40 26.00 424) 24.87 38 26.00 49 

INO te ce ee ooh. Week ite . oa. Malis: cdc 25.00 48 25.00 48 25.00 48 25.00 48 25 .00 48 

ING HOM echas o k pittee oot: Week 23.00 54 26.00 50 25.00 50 25.00 50 27.00 48 27.00 48 

INO Ate te ok Week 20.00 50 20.00 50 20.00 50 25.00 50 25.00 50 25.00 50 

INO: HOME 8: ee Week 21.00 494) 21.00 4932; 20.00 493) 20.00 494} 21.00 494} 21.00 493 
No. 16 Week 25.00 45 25.00 45 30.00 45 30.00 45 30.00 48 80.00 48 

No. 17 Week 28.00 48 28.00 48 28.00 48 28.00 48 25.00 48 26.00 48 

No. 18 Week 28.00 48 28.00 48 23.00 48 22.00 48 22.00 48 23.00 48 

No. 19 Week 25.00 482) 30.00 484} 30.00 484} 23.00 48 23 .00 48 23 .00 48 

ING: OR ie... 8 eso he Week 32.50 50 80.00 50 25.00 50 25.00 48 25.00 54 20.00 54 

INO A2 1 RS ot Pies tc Week 30.00 44 380.00 44 30.00 46 27.50 46 27.50 46 27.50 46 

IN O22 2BE EN noe eres oaks Week 27.00 48 27.00 48 27.00 48 27.00 48 27.00 48 27.00 48 

INO FLOM 38 foe a eek Week 27.00 46 27.00 48 27.00 48 27.00 48 27.00 48 27.00 48 

No. 24.... Week 20.50 46 20.45 46 23 .95 46 25.00 46 2a45 46 24.00 48 

INO. HDi. Week 22.00 48 22.00 48 23.70 48 23.70 48 20.30 48 26.75 48 

No. 26:,... Week 26.00 48 30.00 48 30.00 48 32.50 48 32.50 48 32.50 48 

INO 27h Week 35.00 48 35.00 48 35.00 48 35.00 48 35.00 48 28 .00 48 

No. 28.. Week Qd4e0 45 21.50. 46 25.00 454} 26.00 46 24.00 46 24.00 50 

tarchers— 

: oO. Week 8.50 48 9.00 48 9.00 48 8.50 48 7.50 48 8.50 48 
INO ce et era aietees Seale Wieeksr lines. cuts siliap see 10.00 47 10.00 47 9.00 43 9.00 43 9.00 43 
No. 3 Week 8.00 48 8.00 48 8.00 48 8.00 48 8.00 48 8.00 48 
No. 4 Week 13.00 60 15.00 55 15.00 55 15.00 55 15.00 55 15.00 55 
UN OPP De pecs caacewiels Week 18.00 55 18.00 52 18.00 52 18.00 50 18.00 50 18.00 50 
ING ALOE ecto cst Week 10.00 54 10.00 55 10.00 54 10.00 54 10.00 54 10.00 54 
No. 7 Week 13.00 473| 138.00 474} 13.00 474} 13.00 474) 13.00 473| 13.00 474 
INS 0, Aloe e tered ome ear Week 14.00 413] 13.00 464] 14.00 464/ 14.00 464} 14.00 464} 13.00 464 
oe era Woectiie tgs neclsvees t 11.50! ‘481 11.00! 481 11.00! 481 11.051 481! 11.051 48 
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TABLE VI.—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN LAUNDRIES—Continued 





Occupation Unit Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours 
Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per 
week week week week week week 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Starchers—Con. 
Not 10 0.0..0 bis i ahd Week 15.00 54] 12.00 48} 12.00 48} 11.25 45 | 12.00 48} 12.00 48 
No. 11 Week 15.00 50 | 15.00 50] 15.00 50} 12.00 50 | 13.00 50 | 15.00 50 
No. 12 Week 12.00 493) 12.00 492) 11.50 494} 10.50 494) 12.00 493] 12.50 49% 
No. 13 Week 14.00 45 1 14.00 45 | 14.00 45} 14.00 45 | 14.00 48 | 10.00 48 
So ENE te A Week 16.00 48 | 17.00 48 | 14.00 48 | 15.00 48} 15.00 48 |} 15.00 48 
No. 15 Week 13.50 48 | 13.50 48 | 13.50 48 | 12.50 48 | 12.50 48} 12.50 48 
INOS TG ae Selene foie Week 10.50 50 | 10.50 50] 11.50 50} 12.50 48 | 12.50 48 | 12.50 48 
END Zee eters oie Week 15.00 44] 15.00 44} 15.00 46 | 14.00 46} 14.00 46 | 14.00 46 
EN OR TSH ees Seta ele Week 16.00 48 16.00 48 16.00 48 16.00 48 16.00 48 16.00 48 
No. 19 Week 14.00 46 | 14.50 46 | 14.50 48} 14.50 48} 14.50 48 | 14.50 48 
No. 20 Week 14.00 46 14.10 46 15.40 46 13.50 46 14.80 46 13.50 46 
No. 21 Week 13.50 48 | 18.50 48] 14.25 48} 14.25 48] 14.25 48 | 14.25 48 
IN OFA Zee e hese 8 be Week 13.50 48 | 14.00 48} 13.50 48} 13.50 48 | 13.50 48} 13.50 48 
No. 23 Week 13.50 48 | 138.50 48 | 13.50 48 | 13.50 48 | 13.50 48} 15.00 48 
No. 24 Week 15.00 45 | 15.00 46} 13.00 454} 13.00 46 | 12.00 46 | 12.00 50 
Troners (hand)— t 
Lee ay, Week $ 00 48 9.00 48 9.00 48 9.00 48 | 10.00 48} 10.50 48 
No. 2 Wiee i ee UN Pale 9.70 47 9.00 47 9.50 43 9.50 43 9.00 43 
No. 3 Week 8.00 48 8.00 48 8.00 48 8.00 48 8.00 48.1 8.00 48 
No. 4 Week 10.00 54 10.00 54 10.00 54 10.00 54 8.50 54 8.50 54 
No.| 5 Week 12.00 60 12.00 55 12.00 55 12.00 55 12.00 55 12.00 55 
No. 6 Week 18.00 55 12.00 52 15.00 52 15.00 50 15.00 50 | 18.00 50 
No. 7 Week 7.00 54 7.00 55 7.00 54 7.00 54 7.00 54 7.00 54 
INGOs ced cel h seas Week 16.00 474) 16.00 4741 16.00 ia 14.00 474} 14.00 474} 14.00 47 
No. 9 Week 14.00 464} 14.00 464; 14.00 46 14.00 464} 14.00 464} 14.00 46 
No. 10 Week 13.00 60 | 138.50 49 | 12.38 40 | 11.00 422} 10.00 38 | 12.00 49 
No. ll Wreoelen Hare Way ial mot ol. 10.00 48 13.00 48 11.05 48 11.05 48 11.05 48 
No. 12 Week 14.00 54 14.00 48 12.00 48 11.25 45 12.00 48 12.00 48 
No. 13 Week 11.00 50 11.00 50 11.00 50 12.00 50 12.00 50 12.00 50 
No. 14 Week 13.00 494) 13.00 493} 12.50 493} 11.50 493} 12.00 492! 12.00 50 
No. 15 Week 12.00 45 12.00 45 14.00 45 14.00 45 14.00 48 13.00 48 
INOS TGC eae tsi eine Week 15.00 48 15.50 48 15.00 48 15.00 48 15.00 48 15.00 48 
No. 17 Week 13.50 48 | 13.50 48 | 13.50 48 | 13.50 48 | 18.50 48 | 13.00 48 
INO ai S2 HOG twee ae Week 12.00 483) 12.00 484) 12.00 483) 12.50 48 12.50 48 12.50 48 
No. 19 Week 9.75 50 9.75 50 9.75 50 12.50 48 12.50 48 12.50 48 
No. 20 Week 15.00 44 15.00 44 15.00 46 14.00 46 14.00 46 14.00 46 
No. 21 Ss Week 15.00 48 15.00 48 15.00 48 15.00 48 15.00 48 15.00 48 
No. 22 Week 15.00 46 20.00 48 20.00 48 20.00 48 20.00 48 21.00 48 
ING 233k tects Gib Wace Week 17.25 46 17.45 46 14.90 46 13.00 46 13.40 46 13.50 46 
INO NZ eo Se aihelaa Week 13.50 48 13.50 48 13.50 48 13.50 48 13.50 48 13.50 48 
No. 25 Week 13.50 48 13.50 48 13.50 48 13.50 48 13.50 48 13.50 48 
INO SZ Beate iatcts somteieg Week 13.50 48 13.50 48 13.50 48 13.50 48 13.50 48 13.50 48 
No. 27 Week 14.00 45 13.00 46 12.00 454) 12.00 46 12.00 46 12.00 50 
Mangle room Workers— 
INO sme ieee slo cele ses WOOK 7.50 48 8.00 48 7.00 48 7.75 48 7.75 48 7 48 
No. 2 Weekicires nau init 8.43 47 8.43 47 8.00 43 8.00 45 8.50 43 
No. 3 Week 7.50 54 7.50 54 7.50 54 7.50 54 7.50 54 7.50 54 
No. 4 Week 18.00 60 18.00 55 18.00 55 18.00 55 18.00 55 18.00 55 
IN OD res a aa a Week ae Fi ieee! eapit 52 ig hye 52 14.00 50 14.00 50 | 14.00 50 
6.00 , 
No. 6 Week F6.50 54 6.00 55 6.00 54 6.00 54 6.00 54 6.00 54 
INO Hae ee statis oa at Week 13.00 47%) 13.00 472; 12.00 474} 12.00 4734} 12.00 472} 12.00 474 
No. 8 eek 13.00 464] 13.00 464} 13.00 464) 13.00 464] 13.00 464] 13.00 463 
No. 9 Week ace sacceusl Mates a: 10.00 48 9.00 48 8.15 48 8.15 48 8.15 48 
No. 10 WV SOK (isa eA aame MAR ee 11.00 48 12.00 48 12.00 48 12.00 48 12.00 48 
No. 11 Week 11.00 50 11.00 50 11.00 50 12.00 50 | 12.00 50 12.00 50 
No. 12 Week 12.00 494) 12.00 493) 11.50 494} 10.00 48 11.00 492) 12.00 49 
No. 18 Week 12.00 45 14.00 45 14.00 45 14.00 45 14.00 48 13.00 48 
No. 14 Wiee ke i tiic i aed oe at) 14.50 48 14.50 48 14.00 48 14.00 48 14.00 48 
No. 15 Week 13.00 48 13.00 48 13.00 48 13.00 48 13.00 48 13.00 48 
No. 16 Week 12.00 482) 12.00 483} 12.00 4834| 12.50 48 12.50 48 12.50 48 
No. 17 Week 13.45 44 13.45 44 13.45 46 13.45 46 13 .45 46 13.50 46 
No. 18 Week 13.50 48 13.50 48 13.50 48 13.50 48 13.50 48 13.50 48 
No. 19 Week 13.50 46 13.50 48 13.50 48 14.00 48 14.00 48 14.00 48 
No. 20 Week 13.50 46 13.75 46 13.90 46 14.65 46 13.55 46 13.55 46 
No. 21 Week 13.50 48 13.50 48 13.50 48 13.50 48 13.50 48 13.50 48 
BIN O32 2 rag oe Week 14.05 48 13.50 48 13.50 48 13.50 48 13.50 48 13.50 48 
INO 25 oe eels Seen take Week 12.15 45 11.90 46 12.00 454! 12.00 46 12.00 46 12.00 50 
No. 24 Week 13.50 48 13.50 46 13.50 46 13.50 45 13,50 48 13.50 48 
No. 25 Week 8.00 48 8.00 48 8.00 48 8.00 40 8.00 48 8.00 48 
No. 26 Week 9.00 50 9.00 50 9.00 50 12.50 48 12.50 48 12.50 48 
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TABLE VI._SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN LAUNDRIES—Coneluded 


No. 26..... 
No. 27..<;. 


eoceceesose 


eoeceeeoses 


eorceeeoeee 


eocecseeseoe 


eoeceeecors 


@oeveeeees 


eovececeses 


SS | | | fee 





_ oe OO OOS SO OO OOO | | I | | | 


1920 
Hours 
ages | per 
week 
$ 
9.00 48 
9.00 47 
8.00 54 
25.00 45 
7.00 54 
14.00 474 
13.00 464 
12.00 50 
12.00 493 
12.00 45 
14.00 48 
14.00 48 
11.00 50 
15.00 44 
15.00 48 
14.25 46 
13.50 48 
13.50 48 
12.00 48 
14.00 45 
14.00 48 
15.00 48 
9.50 48 
23.00 60 
14.00 404 
12.50 494 
12.00 45 
14.50 48 
14.00 48 
12.00 50 
15.00 48 
17.00 46 
15.00 48 
15.00 48 
22.00 48 
25 .00 48 
18.00 54 
35.00 60 
17.00 54 
25.00 492 
28 .00 474 
25.00 464 
30.00 50 
23 .00 492 
30.00 45 
27.00 48 
30.00 48 
25 .00 482 
24.00. 60 
30.00 46 
26.60 54 
26.00 48 
30.00 46 
25 .00 48 
26.00 48 
24.40 45 
24.00 48 
30.00 48 


1921 
Hours 
Wages | per 
wee. 
$ 
9.00 48 
9.00 47 
8.00 54 
25.00 45 
7.00 55 
14.00 473 
13.00 464 
12.00 49 
11.00 48 
10.00 54 
12.00 50 
12.00 494 
14.00 45 
14.50 48 
14.00 48 
11.50 50 
15.00 44 
15.00 48 
14.35 46 
13.50 48 
13.50 48 
13.50 48 
14.00 46 
14.00 46 
15.00 48 
10.00 48 
9.50 47 
15.00 55 
22.00 52 
14.00 493 
14.00 48 
12.00 50 
12.50 493 
14.00 45 
15.00 48 
14.00 48 
12.00 50 
15.00 48 
17.00 48 
18.00 48 
15-00 48 
23 .00 48 
25.00 48 
18.00 54 
20.00 52 
17.00 55 
25 .00 494 
28 .00 474 
28.00 464 
25.00 49 
22.50 48 
25.00 50 
25.00 50 
23 .00 494 
30.00 45 
30.00 48 
30.00 48 
25.00 484 
24.00 60 
30.00 44 
26.00 54 
26.00 48 
81.05 46 
25 .00 48 
26.85 48 
24.40 46 
24.00 46 
30.00 48 


1922 
Hours 
Wages | per 
wee 
$ 
8.00 48 
9.00 47 
8.00 54 
25.00 45 
7.00 54 
14.00 472 
13.00 464 
11.00 40 
11.00 48 
12.40 48 
12.00 50 
12.50 492 
14.00 45 
15.00 48 
14.00 48 
10.00 50 
15.00 46 
15.00 48 
13.65 46 
13.50 48 
13.50 48 
13.50 48 
14.00 454 
14.00 454 
15.00 48 
10.00 48 
10.00 47 
22.00 60 
22.00 52 
14.00 40 
14.00 48 
12.00 50 
12.00 494 
14.00 45 
15.00 48 
14.00 48 
12.00 50 
15.00 48 
17.00 48 
18.00 48 
20.00 46 
23 .00 48 
25 .00 48 
18.00 54 
20.00 60 
18.00 54 
25 .00 40 
28.00 47% 
28 00 464 
25.00 40 
22.30 48 
27.00 48 
25.00 50 
23.00 494 
30.00 45 
30.00 48 
30.00 48 
25 .00 484 
23 .00 60 
30.00 46 
26.00 54 
26.00 48 
30.95 46 
25.00 48 
26.85 48 
28.00 46 
24.00 46 
30.00 48 


1923 
Hours 
Wages | per 
week 
$ 
8.00 48 
9.00 43 
8.00 54 
25.00 50 
7.00 54 
14.00 47k 
13.00 464 
11.00 422 
11.05 48 
14.40 45 
12.00 50 
11.00 49} 
14.00 45 
15.00 48 
13.50 48 
12.50 48 
14.00 46 
15.00 48 
13.50 46 
13.50 48 
13.50 48 
13.50 48 
14.00 46 
14.00 45 
15.00 48 
9.00| 48 
9.50 43 
15.00 60 
22.00 50 
14.00 40 
16.00 45 
13.00 50 
14.00 493 
14.00 45 
14.00 48 
13.50 48 
13.00 48 
13.50 48 
14.00 48 
18.00 48 
15.00 45 
23 .00 48 
25.00 48 
18.00 54 
20.00 50 
18.00 54 
25 .00 40 
28.00 474 
28.00 463 
25.00 424 
22.30 48 
24.00 45 
20.00 50 
20.00 493 
30.00 45 
30.00 48 
30.00 48 
25.00 48 
18.00 54 
30.00 46 
26.00 54 
26.00 48 
30.20 46 
25.00 48 
26.50 48 
27.00 46 
24.00 45 
24.00 48 


1924 
Hours 
Wages | per 
wee 
$ 
8.25 48 
9.00 43 
8.00 54 
25.00 50 
7.00 54 
14.00 474 
13 .00 464 
11.00 38 
11.05 48 
14.40 48 
13.00 50 
12.00 492 
14.00 48 
12.50 48 
13.50 48 
12.50 48 
14.00 46 
15.50 48 
14.00 46 
13.50 48 
13.50 48 
13.50 48 
13.00 46 
14.00 48 
15.00 48 
9.50 48 
9.50 45 
15.00 60 
22.00 50 
14.00 40 
13.00 48 
13.00 50 
14.00 49 
4.00 48 
14.00 48 
13.50 48 
13 .00 48 
13.50 48 
14.00 48 
18.00 48 
15.00 48 
22 .00 48 
25.00 48 
18.00 54 
20.00 50 
18.00 54 
25.00 | ®40 
28.00 47} 
28.00 464 
25.00 38 
15.00 48 
24.00 48 
30.00 50 
20.00 49% 
30.00 48 
25.00 48 
30.00 48 
25.00 48 
20.00 54 
30.00 46 
27.00 54 
26.00 48 
32.40 46 
25.00 48 
27.00 48 
27.00 46 
24.00 48 
27.00 48 


1925 
Hours 
Wages | per 
week 
$ 
8.50 48 
9.00 43 
8.00 54 
25 .00 50 
7.00 54 
14.00 47 
13.00 46 
12.00 49 
11.05 48 
14.00 48 
14.00 50 
12.50 49 
13.00 48 
13.00 48 
13.00 48 
12.50 48 
15.00 46: 
15.00 48 
14.50 46 
13.50 48. 
13.50 48. 
13.50 48 
13.00 50: 
15.00 48 
15.00 4g: 
9.00 48 
10.50 47 
15.00 55 
22.00 50 
14.00 40: 
14.00 48 
13.00 50 
14.00 49% 
13.00 48 
14.00 48 
13.50 48 
13.00 48 
13.50 48 
14.00 48 
18.00 48 
15.00 48 
23 .00 48 
25.00 48 
18 .00 54 
20.00 50 
18.00 54 
25 .00 40 
28.00 47. 
28.00 468. 
25 .00 49 
15.00 48 
25 .00 48 
30.00 50: 
20.00} 49% 
25 .00 48 
25.00 48 
30.00 48 
25.00 48 
25.00 48 
30.00 46 
26.00 48 
26.00 48 
31 00 4g 
25.00 48 
27.00 48. 
27.00 50 
24.00 48. 
27.00 4g 
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TABLE VII—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN LUMBERING AND SAWMILLING 


A. In SAWMILLS 








1920 1921 1922 
Occupation 
Hours Hours Hours 
Unit | Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages 
wee week week 
$ $ $ 
Band GAG 
INO Dee et. Daye centr eul oun. 7.00 | 54 5.85 
No. 3 UP eer the vas our .80 | 54 wi2 54 72 
INGOs Bote. News sé .80 60 80 60 80 
IN Oe been Ape ae ss 87 60 90 60 70 
INORG cece. : . 1.00 60 80 60 80 
INO! 6 ie. oe Ke 90 | 50 90 |} 50 1.10 
Edgers— 
INOS io ees Hour 49 54 49 54 -40 
INOS 2 ae 3 554) 54 .473| 54 424 
ING State cele y 473! 60 .474| 60 45 
INOS Aree s 6 vis 58 60 45 60 35 
Noses es: Ss 60 60 .50 60 40-45 
No. 6 ss 40 54 40 54 45 
Pilers— 
INOW Dwele oe's Hour 421) 54 .423| 54 30 
INON 2A eets ¢ ee 50 54 .423| 54 374 
INOno cto sae ees S 54 60 .40 60 274 
NOs 4 ee tines: se 50-.70 | 60 | .45-.50] 60 40-423 
NONE )iir tek: ef 553] 54 138 | 64 
INO: Goats ae. cf 35°] 55 35 | 55 30 
PROS. BUTE: ACAD EAA ANy Pan AE SPR AG AI NTS PIA) A pS) AR A A eae eet 
B. In BusxH* 
Pee a ee ee ee 
1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
Industry and ———_————_|—_— cq  i~i“§_'*soc“§io——, 
Occupation Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours} ~ Hours 
Unit | Wages} per | Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per 
week week week week week week 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Choppers and Fallers— 
INOW ele cicde'ais:olaits-s Month ae Hee 60 |26.00~ 60 30.00 | 60 |30.00- 60 45.00-} 60 |30.00- 60 
30.00 35.00 50.00 40.00 
INON 2 ersten sals.cceleaisrs vad E00 60 32.00 60 32.00 60 85.00 60 35.00 60 35.00 60 
NOVO UR es atc Sab Bae sf 70.00-| 60 |26.00- 48-60|30.00- |48-60 |385.00- | 48-60 |40.00- 48-60/30.00- | - 60 
Ss 75.00 32.00 32.00 40.00 45.00 35.00 
INOUE ides sake. a 75.00 60 32.00 60 82.00 60 35.00 60 40.00 60 30.00 60 
INGOTS ee seiiide des Gine's bd 50.00- 60 |50.00- 60 |20.00- 60 35.00 | 60 {35.00- 60 |26.00- 60 
70.00 70.00 30.00 } , 40.00 35.00 
IN OSG Jerse salvetnere eels ad 75.00 60 45.00 60 26.00 60 35.00 60 | «45.00 60 36.40 60 
INOEeere eee Day 7.25 | 54 6.20 | 54 |5.00-5.30} 54 |5.75-6.00} 48 |5.75-6.00} 48 5.04 | 48 
Sawyers and Buckers— 
IN (oo Re dine Bae ae Month i oe 60 |26.00- 60 26.00 | 60 |26.00- 60 |30.00- 60 |26.00- 60 
5.00 30.00 30.00 40.00 35.00 
WNOnaiccecle accom etlelsss id 65 00- 60 |26.00- 60 |26.00- 60 32.00 | 60 32.00 | 60 30.00 | 60 
70.00 32.00 32.00 
INO sO sereiicnide sons s oe 70.00 60 |26.00- |48-60 |26.00- |48-60 |30.00- /|48-60 |37.00— |48-60 |28.00- 60 
75.00 32.00 30.00 35.00 42.00 33.00 
NOD 4 sisecstes sciences ix 68.00 | 60 30.00 | 60 32.00 | 60 35.00 | 60 40.00 | 60 30.00 | 60 
INES ie tN Sess cs 50.00- 60 |50.00- 60 |20.00- 60 35.00 60 |35.00- 60 |26.00- 60 
70.00 70.00 30.00 40.00 35.00 
No. 6...... Mie Geatins.< 29 60.00 60 45.00 60 26.00 60 35.00 60 45.00 60 36.40 60 
INO cif etree thie sboges| | Day. 4.50 | 48 5.40 | 54 4.85 | 64 5.00 | 48 5.00 | 48 | 4.72) 48 





*When wages are paid by the month board is supplied. 
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TABLE VIII.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR OF EMPLOYEES IN MINING 



















A. Coan 
fp 
j September, || September, 
19 921 1922 1923 1924 9 


Occupation ~ 


—_—_————eeeee eee | | | | | | 





Nova Scotia— 
Contract miners. ‘ BOLT MEO. Ullal scccliAiy Te an || eee. ace, eeinere | vere 


a). 
Hand miners (b). 
Hoisting engineers 


Drivers....... Ame 


‘Labourers, under- 















& ground. 
Labourers, sur- 
face. 
Machinists....... 
Carpenters....... 
Blacksmiths..... 
Alberta—(d) 
Contract miners.|| Day |10.63 8 Beh eae Haine ps 8 {10.00 8 8 
Machine miners|| Day | 7.01 8 || 8.02 Sie ho uk. Ieee: 8 | 8.02 8 5.65-7.00} 8 
Hand miners (b).|) Day | 6.35 8 || 7.50 CHL IGEN ag (ARE on 8 i 7.50 8 5.00-5.40} 8 
Hoisting engineers|| Day | 7.05 8 || 7.39 aa | 8 ee 8 || 7.39 8 5.50-6.00} 8 
Drivers: rae: oo... Day | 5.98 8 | 7.21 Sa th ihe [sees 8) ft 7221 8 4,.70-4.90} 8 
Bratticemen...... Day | 6.35 8 || 7.50 tad | Mame | As 4 8 || 7.50 8 5.20-5.40} 8 
Eoampmenss.. a: Day | 5.58 8 || 6.89 Sais Mie rile atss 8 || 6.89 8 4.25-4.75| 8 
Labourers, under-|| Day | 5.58 8 || 6.89 Srl were lowers 8 || 6.89 8 4.25-4.45) 8 
ground. 
py ek ahah sur- |} Day | 5.18 8 | 6.58 Bil | ae 8 | 6.58 8 4.00-4.20} 8 
ace. 
Machinists....... Day | 7.16 8 8.14 Seiiliby y + Mtr eae 8 8.14 8 4.70-5.50 8 
Carpenters....... Day | 7.16 8 |} 8.14 Staci! pees heat. 8 || 8.14 8 5.30-5.50) 8 
Blacksmiths. .... Day |} 7.16 8 || 8.14 Salil Pat ede ae 8 || 8.14 8 5.30-5.50] 8 


Vancouver Island (c) 


















Contract miners .|} Day | 8.70 8 || 8.10 8 8 8 | 7.14 St f.09T Bas we) C0 Tews ve, 
Machine miners|| Day | 6.57 8 || 5.69 8 8 8 || 5.46 8 4.81 8 
Bice bitters (b).|| Day} 6.30] 8 | 5.42] 8 8 8 |5.13] 8 4.52] 8 
Hoisting engineers] Day | 7.03 8 || 6.23 8 8 8 || 6.04 8 5.39 8 
DFIVEES.. orcs suis © Day | 5.78 8 || 4.89 8 8 8 || 4.64 8 4.13 8 
Bratticemen...... Day | 6.11 8 | 5.23 8 8 8 |) 4.95 8 4.35 8 
Pumpmen........ Day | 5.60 8 || 4.65 8 8 8 || 4.47 8 3.96 8 
Labourers, under-|| Day | 5.59 8 | 4.71 8 8 8 || 4.43 8 3.97 8 
Pade sur- | Day| 5.39] 8 || 4.54] 8 8 8 | 4.23] 8 3.76] 8 
Machines |-2f: Day| 7.16] 8 |6.29|] 8 8 8 | 6.01] 8 5.40] 8 
Carpenters.......|) Day | 6.59 8 || 5.69 8 8 8 || 5.43 8 4.83 8 
Blacksmiths..... 8 | 6.05 8 8 8 || 5.72 8 §.11 8 





a) Average earnings per day worked on contract. (6) Minimum rate per day when not working on contract, per ton, yard, 
etc. : (c) No toe ian nines employees included. (d) Including also three mines in Southeastern British Columbia, 
(e) Some engineers, pumpmen, firemen, etc., work seven days per week. “Strike. tEstimated. 
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TABLE VIIL—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MINING—Con. 
B. Mera Mintna (Gold, Silver, Nickel, Copper, etc.) 


Locality and Occupation 
7 ac SR CP en ae arene ocr eal gages RURN @eRaTT. ol Se or 
Nova Scoria 


‘Surface Labour— 












Hoistmen— 
BN er eset a  Gistrthn SSUES NCI saat ors 9 2.50 2.50 2.50 
INO ce earls Pattie jatan tiene rain eke 3.00 3.00 3.00 
ING ON Gee Sekce ie wa ecto teisie let ateral sit 3.25 3.00 3.00 
Compressormen— 
IN SRR 5 ata vole eleteie erate 2.00 2.00 2.00 
INO ee serine ees bo aaiete aharsiale ahenehaorsis 3.00 3.00 3.00 
INOre ee ea Wie weg tatatatereye anal 3.20 3.00 3.00 
Millmen— 
INOUE ee aie’ pr ce VA aYita eats at 3.00 3.00 3.00 
FIN ay aera Wi iinleg bes a/ol ietaueia ego raveruiens io 3.00 8.00 | 3.00 
NO OS BBs ool DBY fel c calc cane O50 OBO g NE Minin br bisa el 3.00 3.00 
Blacksmiths— 

Qe IMME Ce slave ele celaistels 8) DPB Oh A ibetateres a6 osorclicnge iene wieetelliets eles 
ING ie tacts 10) Brats ive ere lets ate, steisvelnie\s 3.00 .00 3.00 
Dae ee ele ia lnistnle aistetae af= 3.50 .50 3.50 

Labourers— 

Ode seocteclats wisresteis a's siaprareie'els 2.00 .00 2.00 
INOS ciety esne ra Miata so ieh tebe ha falta el elites 2.25 .25 2.25 
ING Secu teats wicte ote elelalene wipe gis tere 2.25 25 2 .25- 

.50 2.50 

Underground Labour— ~ 

Machinemen— 

i INO Ed eis ders a a leta lb tadersie alnersiare (ers 4.00 4.00 4.00 
INO es ASU Ce laine aay ahs, Shs ers 3.00 3.00 3.00 
IN ON eee tebe uleleha ciate el dlatels eiate 3.50 3.50 3.50 

Timbermen— 
IN ty aces Gals ceete ita’ scaleraiaiete wis] 2.50 2.50 2.50 
IN OUD ease ove tide alate cup Bietes tinsel ielaacy 3.00 3.00 3.00 
INO Ne Tein, Wu etetatara stgiels votes 3.50 3.50 3.50 

Muckers and shovellers— 
INO deck aaa Cie eovataire aiatw erate ase 2.50 2.50 2.50 
ING OO oe ane ek iun. Miosaua salar bale“ 2.50 2.50 2.50 

Trammers— 
INT Qa gh ice etcerayatele lat ale e cbeie nie iste aiateie 2.00 2.50 2.50 
IN eee aerate ware eceierel sm s\eusintaty ef 2.50 2.50 2.50 
INOS oe cite eee os availa B Siete benoit iui ab 2.50 2.50 2.50 

ONTARIO 
Surface Labour— 

Hoistmen— 

Oe Ley Ra cennipetertd Re he cetiniae ess 4.50 5.00 5.00 
ANT Gi eid leis Bieraccithoe ein lepale sieip ons 4.50 4.50 4.50 
INOS claebale oneal eere ere eleinrarara’ ety 4.50 4.50 4.50 
INGA Cs glut ttere ale is 6 Riene le iotatolncs etree 4.00 4.00 4.00 
IND i isia ua pasalg' sia levee toiatalenetsieystals 4.50 4.50 4.50 
INTO Lecce ute aie ere aie Cie raberetahatie Mores 54 53 .53 .53 
NO EGS Sos AED Our ACS Sr OO as Sete reretreleliete eta ce .59 .66 
I oO EE OPI nS Seine oe .63 .63 .68 
AN Oi inleiaiirs iol deravera a's gece ole rotarnanetetere 4.96 4.96 4.96 
ONO Osc c/ Mays de ein a lesen ot ep azenete 5.50 5.50 5.50 

Compressormen— 

Oo a Be, Beek Bho Hour | 66) i048 i) sO 0 MOO) i laters | etter .56 .59 
IN@ie ewes CET iets maleate aerate .59 .59 .59 
INO ASe vac acd cates asl Qeotsietee ele pinicls > 4.96 4.96 4.96 
NGGe Asics care ate sis eiaipiare sleeves eipreisie 55 .55 .55 

Millmen— 

Pe Sight bad eae A AOR A AURMDAD Sct AP) UI 4.50 4.75 4.75 
ING rad aki cite vmis ole eleveisielp obpra eaniat 4.00 4.00 4.00 
INGiids sa ses's's Bt tet alela tele al cig ators 4.13 4.56 4.50 
TNC, Oe, BRDU HOSEA ey SEAM Sh By Ale 52 .52 .53 
Ne Seaman ei mieale ielen eae axe .59 .56 .56 
ING SiBe eile cleats ounce ap ee mlate alps le oe 4.48 4.48 4.48 
Ne rs CU ee arele ate aisre's 4.25 4,25 4.25 
INO eh sass cia Cie dele Bier win © ctbravele, wiplo ai ats 4.25 4.25 4.25 

Blacksmiths— 
INOS el aie a sis Mee ieee Bete Mia chelate 5.50 5.75 5.75 
INOS eee ccs ate eine det eiarelareCae eetelaie 5.00 5.00 5.25 
NOUS. eee: PNR wiclrebe ay slams 5.25 5.2 5.25 
ING ae lines Gabe e meme cers 5.25 5.2 5.25 
Nol Saiecey BVA ala tie (akeiovole tee iaiatevens 5.75 5.75 5.75 
INOGa Osicasls BM UA tne eae terete 47 47 AT 
NOM etess NTS Lah) PA eh, SAN Hoar] WAGON 4Si ee OON 4S ON cee Ne 61 .58 
INOS 8. cee ee eh OS es ie 67 67 .67 
AN OLN O scvaleiss sinihrevsipieistorsieretesacaterorater ste 4.96 4.96 4.96 
ING LO eircstatere ceca tiatelaie erate avaieveisiers 5.50 6.00 6.00 
INO; Le eieiesisies piaaieeioete bawetetce 6.00 6.00 6.50 
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TABLE VIII—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MINING—Con. 
B. Metat Mininea (Gold, Silver, Nickel, Copper, etc.) 








1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
Locality and Occupation Unit Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours 
Wages} per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per 
week wee week week week week 
OntTaR10—Con. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Labourers— i 
Oo e stoke tre esate oie BA Ab See Day 450) Wi Dae we Wea e 8.50} 54 | 3.50] 64 | 3.50} 54 13.50] 54 
Osean arco ical Bla louavetareiters ehapersvate stele Day | 3.25 | 48 | 3.7 54 13.75 | 54 | 3.75 | 54 | 3.75 | 54 | 3.75 | 54 
INO SEO see retee a ea iat eee a she enate Day | 4.50} 54 | 38.75 | 54 | 38.75] 54 | 3.75 | 54 |3.75 | 54 13.75 | 54 
Nome 2s3 Liana teas. it eal AES ib sl Day | 4.50 | 54 | 3.75 | 54 | 38.75 | 54 | 3.75} 542'| 3.75 | 54 13.75 | 54 
OanOLer ss Ae Cees keine cere Hour| .47} 54 42 | 54 134 | 48 .84 | 54 34 | 54 34 | 54 
OM Oren scars eons eerste al ctermisi ete’ shais Hour] .50]} 54 SO HOO dete son tL sleet 35 | 54 34 | 60 34} 60 
OY tet Bia RSS ay eerie Spied Hour| .59]| 48 538 | 48 .53 | 48 538 | 48 53 | 48 53 | 48 
His Scie Saal lee fied age of. eA i Day | 4.24 48 3.76 | 48 3.76 | 48 | 3.76 | 48 3.76 | 48 | 3.76] 48 
ONb Drees at eit ised estcle aise Day | 4.00 | 54 | 4.00] 54 | 3.50] 54 | 3.50] 54°13.50] 54 | 3.50] 54 
ONO LO: oe raat a avicey tans SR Se Day | 4.25 | 54 | 4.25] 54 | 3.75] 54 | 3.75 | 54 | 3.75] 54 | 3.75 | 54 
Underground Labour— 
Machinemen— rm, 
“to Leip aly A. phos dat se Inked DE ail esta AP 4.50} 48 | 4.50] 48 | 4.75 | 48 | 4.75 | 48 | 4.75 | 48 
CED {2 pe eee ll toys ike a Meta Mi apd Daya o.25 1 AS Vow ote iy .| 4.50 | 48 | 4.50] 48 | 4.50] 48 | 4.50] 48 
Bishc  Okebl amnnglimth Raita Mita ORY Beat Day | 4.00} 48 | 4.50} 48 | 4.50] 48 | 4.50] 48 | 4.50] 48 | 4.50] 48 
di Po ae ele Cathet gn (aie hed Ed Day | 5.25 | 48 | 4.50] 48 | 4.50] 48 | 4.50] 48 | 4.50] 48 | 4.50] 48 
se opal rane ele lh are Vee ieee se RO Hour} .66| 48 POD) NaS bls aterarerellls see sak 53 | 48 59 | 48 59 | 48 
ONG eee en ee re ee Hour 66 48 .66 | 48 .60 | 48 60 | 48 60 | 48 60} 48 
2) amor gayle Gate MR Nip a dh SO Soi HED Mtoe Day | 5.28] 48 | 4.80} 48 | 4.80} 48 | 4.80] 48 | 4.80] 48 | 4.80] 48 
INOS esc pte Rival os We Ebb GRE tala Day | 5.25 48 5.25} 48 | 4.75 | 48 4.75 | 48 4.75 | 48 | 4.75 |] 48 
Ba Sk: beth gyre Bi MOBS ected Sa eiwione Day | 5.25 | 48 [5.25] 48 | 4.75 | 48 | 4.75 | 48 | 4.75] 48 | 4.75] 48 
Timbermen— 9 
No. 48 | 4.75 | 48 | 4.75 | 48 
No. 48 | 4.50] 48 | 4.50] 48 
No. 48 | 4.50] 48 | 4.50] 48 
No. 48 | 4.75 | 48 | 4.75 | 48 
No. 48 524] 48 523] 48 
No. 8 59 | 48 59 | 48 
No. 48 60 | 48 60 | 48 
No. 48 | 4.80} 48 | 4.80] 48 
No. 48 4.75 48 4.75 48 
N 48 | 4.75 | 48 4.75 48 








Oo. i 
ING2 2 Sees SMa ee Uae ene 48 | 3.75 48 3.75 48 
INOR See aye sete cas Loe 48 Sys 48 3.75 48 
INOS AIR peso Se IME ne ate od CV 48 3.75 48 3.75 48 
No. 5 48 .464| 48 464) 48 
No. 6..... m4 48 .53 48 53 1 48 
IN Oe amet eee eee 48 4.24 48 4.24 48 
INORSacteer ees vette Sacre Seen 48 4.25 48 4.25 48 
INOU Ores ree eae eee ne 48 4.25 48 4.25 48 

Trammers— 

0.1 48 8.75 48 3.75 48 
INOS ire erate Bee EN ei kL 48 8.75 48 3.75 48 
INGera eae ee ii occ wo anleneea elites 3 48 =a fi) 48 3.75 48 
No. 4 48 .53 48 53 48 
INO See re aes eemnl key ye Lok 48 .53 48 53 48 
INOS 6h. c ice ee Se siastaele BS ARIAT ae 48 4.24 48 4.24 | 48 

BritisH CoLuMBIA 

Surface Labour— 

Com pressormen— 

OW nae eae once tede thie aeainaty ew ale Day | 5.50 56 5.00 56 5.00 | 56 5.00 56 5.00 56 5.00 | 56 
Nostra: bee wes aiettiatecsatste elerelets Day | 5.25 48 4.75 52 4.85 52 4.75 56 5.05 56 5.35 56 
INOS eons ee tet cen eek Dayal O00 48 5.00 | 48 4.50 | 48 5.00} 48 5.30 | 48 5.80} 48 

Hoistmen— 

Osdeoreates whe er saci Ae A Ae LO Rial AA Rae a oa 4.25 56 4.25 56 §.25 56 5.00 | 56 4.50] 56 
oA ee od lee Fe poate a Day | 5.25 56 5.00 56 5.00 56 5.00 56 5.00 56 5.00 56 
INOS cera chia. meatal nis aiaich ite Day | 5.50 56 4.00 | 56 4.75 56 5.75 56 §.25 56 5.25 | 56 
INON Ae aa toms Desi anoeneett en cere Day | 5.75 48 5.25 48 4.75 48 §.25 48 5.55 56 6.05 56 
IN OS Ge es cine eer ata tetanic Day | 5.10 48 4.50 48 4.00 48 4.50 48 4.80 48 5.30 48 
INO; 6)ecc55 sane UAE aviatateetae Dag: 6.50) |) 4S hey osu bates |ss eee. 5.75 | 56 | 5.25] 56 | 5.201 56 

Millmen— 
Noodle. Dues ataee Re ers Dayal: sascckecescs 4.50} 56 | 5.00] 56 | 5.50| 56 | 5.00] 56 | 5.00}! 56 

Ose soe we wcities a8 Clee Baahels aieracele DAV awek neice aces 5.50} 56 5.50 | 56 5.50 56 5.50 56 5.00 56 

oO. nacesle edie mevslarcetteiee Day | 5.00 | 56 4.50 | 56 4.50} 56 4.50 56 4.50 | 56 4.50 | 56 

ONE woscastiearsesese tee en AVAlyO eed BG | Reece la cae alee ee eel 4.40} 56 4.50 56 | 4.50] 56 
NOL6 Sete wee Mae te etal Day | 6.25 56 4.25 56 4.25 56 5.00 56 OSE OO elon. patel Paie weve ‘5 

is Oper ainen Me lalatevetesers Bn ee BOSS Day | 4.85 48 | 4.50] 48 | 4.00] 48 | 4.60] 48 | 4.80] 48 | 5.30) 48 

kemiths— j 

hic acces aleve uielsisiersvejsroreie atelecieveiele:s Days lssissalanewies 5.00 | 56 5.50 56 6.00} 56 | 5.50] 56 5.50 | 56 
INO RO elie cere ince rae oe LOA Valecmenn ledetes « 6.00 | 56 5.50 | 56 5.25 56 5.55 | 56 5.25 56 
INOS to eee ce oceans el Day'6.500)) 348 5.25 56 4.75 56 5.75 56 | 4.75 56 | 5.25 56 
Pi awe aurea cateinneieieteloee's Day | 6.67 | 56 | 4.75 | 56 | 5.50] 56 | 6.00] 56 | 5.75 | 56 | 5.75) 56 

N Cee ees. Lar ib. ee pae - S20 | 48: e256) 48 4.75 | 48 | 6.05 | 48 | 5.55} 48 
No. Ga cecesatcleccnis's select eccice cs Day 5.50 48 5.00 48 4.50 48 5.00 48 5.30 48 5.80 48 
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TABLE VIII~WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MINING—Concluded. 
B. Mera, Mintne (Gold, Silver, Nickel, etc.) 
SooOoOoOOOOOOOOOeeeeeeEEeeeOeeeeoomoeoeoES=S=$S=S$=Sooooooooooooomaesee_e_ee_—__eeeee__eeee ee ee eee 





1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
Locality and Occupation Unit Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours 
Wages} per |Wages| per |Wages} per |Wages} per |Wages} per |Wages] per 
week week week week week week 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 


British CotumBia—Con. 


Underground Labour— 


Labourers— 
IN OPI Gs Pepe vapate crahs Guaiel stele sate ate lets 56 | 4.00] 56 | 4.50] 56 | 4.00} 56 | 4.00] 56 
IN oh Dae Satay Ba 56, 14.25.) 56 1.4.25 1 56 |'4.25 | 56°) 4.26 1.°56 
INOS re cidailiaw vite aes 66, | 3.50 | 56 | 3.50] 56 | 3.50] 56 | 3.50 | 56 
UNO Eee crn eotal rats Sethe fre. 56 | 3.75 | 56 | 4.10} 56 | 4.00] 56 | 4.00] 56 
INO ME DN ieicte alte ie oite sais os satin eee 56 | 3.380] 56 | 4.00} 56 | 3.60] 56 | 3.60| 56 
INOMGE OY, ce Ri cite thers eregibs teh hae 48 | 3.75 | 48 | 3.75 | 48 | 4.05] 48 | 4.55] 48 
INTO riicte cae eee aelae wo eikom ceo a iis 48 | 3.385] 48 | 3.85] 48 | 4.15 |] 48 | 4.68] 48 

Machinemen— 

ORL Li as sais chest b's ote as ale eislets 56 | 4.00] 56 | 5.00} 56 | 4.50) 56 | 4.50] 56 
INO Darks Sie Soasbeleldovslsrcats arava ovations 56 | 5.50! 56 | 5.60] 56 | 5.50] 56 £5.50) 56 
INGE On ek Gus oan we tke cmtaeiosuiee 56 | 4.50] 56 | 4.50} 56 | 4.50] 56 | 5.00] 56 
INON4Ae OEM eo Ele ae elcacee soe 56 | 4.75 | 56 |5.25| 56 | 4.75 | 56 {| 4.75 | -56 
IND ne ee ie rsty, obese che lanolin cia oleae afete 56 | 4.25 | 56 | 5.25) 56 | 4.75} 56 | 4.75] 56 
IN OO Ute hi ena cae rapytetsints astuals trepete ; 48 | 4.00| 48 | 4.50} 48 | 4.80] 52 | 5.30] 52 
INOS itt asks ose tee Gerke lane Pais : f 48 | 4.00} 48 | 4.50} 48 | 4.80] 48 | 5.30] 48 

Timbermen— 
IN Gorda Se ow vets Slate ara die cenereis erapens 56 | 5.50| 56 | 5.50} 56 | 5.50}; 56 | 5.50| 56 
INOa Zea lee Moti sabinam te Co eee hoe 56 | 5.00] 56 | 5.00} 56 | 5.00] 56 | 5.00] 56 
INO MOR ate oles cbs taaee Wa te CRN heme 56 | 5.25.) 56 | 5.75 | 56 | 6.25] 56 | 4.25 | 56 
IN Og ests ene da iaeie fabs Ne Sein S ae 56 | 4.25 | 56 | 5.251 56 | 4.75 |] 56 | 4.75 | 56 
INGOs Cee tetas aime renee ae , 48 | 5.50} 48 | 4.50] 48 | 4.80] 56 | 5.30} 52 
INOSGe i chili doe me bares oe ee : ‘ 48 | 4.00} 48 | 4.50] 48 | 4.80] 48 | 5.380] 48 
Muckers— 
INO slash. inte nanan sist ee 56 | 3.50] 56 | 4.50] 56 | 4.00] 56 | 4.00] 56 
INO SG br io lartcel athe yates posh ees eee 56 | 5.00] 56 | 5.00] 56 | 5.00} 56 | 5.00] 56 

Oakes Bin ctoieie cteharciouletio ce sieve bier: 56.13.76: | > 56" 8375") 56" | 3.75 | 56" | 8575 56 
IN OMA Moneicats oes avarate Meet ats & pete 56 | 4.25 | 56 1.4.75 | 56 | 4.25 | 56 | 4.25 1 56 
UN OOman seco acts Meas cameare toe 56 | 8.85 | 56 | 4.75 | 56 | 4.25 | 56 | 4.25 | 56 
INONGE elie: mieemeasiberieneee 48 | 4.00] 56 | 4.50] 52 | 4.50] 52 | 4.50] 52 
INO Talat e ic areiersiaeigtere aielcaroralasse tooth 48001 BoOOul mc Sordaele ene law ewes 4.30 | 52 | 4.80) 52 
INGOs Seaied ood ee meee eee eto meee 48 | 38.50] 48 | 4.00] 48 | 4.80] 48 | 4.80] 48 








TABLE IX—SAMPLE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR FOR COMMON LABOUR IN FACTORIES 
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_————_—— ef | ee | 





i | | | | | TT 
— | | | 


Locality Unit 

Nova Scotia— 

INO, Halifax -e. ee Hour 

No. 2, Halifax......... Hour 

No. 3, Sydney......... Hour 

No. 4, Sydney......... Hour 
New Brunswick— 

No. 5, St. Stephen.....|Week 

INGHGR St ohneee <) ho Week 
Quebec— 

No. 7, Montreal........ 

No. 8, Montreal....... 

No. 9, Montreal........ 

No. 10, Montreal...... 





No. 11, Montreal....... 
No. 12, Quebec........ .39 
No. 18, Quebec........ : 
No. 14, Sherbrooke, .,.} Hour .40 
No. 15, Sherbrooke. .,.}| Hour .40 
No. 16, Three Rivers..| Hour .42 
No. 17, Three Rivers..| Hour 45 
Ontario— 
No. 18, Brantford...... Hour} .45-.50 
No. 19, Brantford...... Hour| .45-.50 
No. 20, Brantford...... Hour eS 
No. 21, Hamilton...... Hour} .50-.62 
No. 22, Hamilton...... Hour 4 
No. 23, Hamilton...... Hour| .40-.50 
No. 24, Hamilton...... Hour 47 
No. 25, Hamilton...... Hour 43 
No. 26, London........ Hour |.423-.474 
No. 27, London........ Hour HS} 
No. 28, Mount Forest. .| Hour ay! 
No. 29, Ottawa........ Hour | .30-.38 
No: 30;loronto:...... Hour | .45-.50 
Norslssloronto.5.. 24. Hour . .60 
INOi32,aDorontOss.. 4. Week|20.25- 
23.75 
Manitoba— 
No. 33, Brandon....... Week| 17.00 
No. 34, Winnipeg....... Hour |.50-.554 
No. 35, Winnipeg....... Hour 5 
No. 36, Winnipeg....... Week/25 Saal 
No. 37, Winnipeg....... Hour 45 
Saskatchewan— 
No. 38, Regina........ Hour .ol 
No. 39, Saskatoon..... Hour 40 
Alberta— 
No. 40, Calgary....... Week|] 32.40 
No. 41, Edmonton..... Hour | .45-.50 
British Columbia— 
No. 42, Vancouver..... Day 4.75 
No. 48, Vancouver..... Day 4.25 
No. 44, Vancouver..... Hour . 602 
No. 45, Vancouver.....| Day 4.50 


No. 46, Vancouver..... D 
No. 47, Victoria....... 


No. 48, Victoria....... Hour 


ay , 
Day |4.55-5.70 
45 


4.50 


1922 
Hours 
per | Wages 
week 
$ 
50 By 
50 274 
54 |.42-.50 
54 .30 
50 | 16.00 
54 | 17.00 
494 |.36-.40 
54 |.35-.424 
55 | 18.00 
48 .30 
492 116.50- 
18.00 
48 .30 
493 | 18.85 
35 102 
50 |.30-.32 
54 .30 
54 |.30-.32 
48 .00 
44 |.35-.40 
50 .40 
50 |.40-.57 
50. |.28-.30 
48 |.32-.40 
55 .40 
50 .00 
44 P30 ks 
44 .30 
49 |.25-.35 
50 |.30-.36 
50 |.30-.35 
50 45 
48 |16.80- 
23.75 
48 | 17.00 
50 |.35-.49 
50 |.36-.40 
50-54/22 .50- 
30.00 
55 25 
50 .olF 
60 35 
48 24.00 
44 |.40-.45 
44 3.78 
44 13.50-4.32 
383 474 
55 3.50 
50 |2.50-4.50 
44 |3.50-4.00 
44-54] .35-.40 


1923 1924 
Hours Hours 
Wages | per | Wages | per 
week week 
$ $ 
.28 50 .85 50 
.30 50 .30 50 
44 54 +44 54 
34 54 |.383-.48 [44-48 
16.00 50 16.00 50 
17.00 54. 17.00 54 
36-.40 492 |.36-.40 493 
36-.45 54 36-.45 54 
16.00 55 16.00 55 
Be} 48 465) 48 
16.00- 494 |16.00- 492 
17.50 18.50 
.30 54 .30 54 
18.00 494 | 19.00 493 
27-.30 50 SSH, 50 
25-.30 | 50 30 50 
.30 54 .30 54 
.33 54 -03 54 
35 48 .36 48 
35-.40 44 35-.40 44 
.40 50 .40 50 
.40.-57 50 |.40-.46 50 
.80-.32 50 30-.32 50 
.85-.46 | 48 |.35-.50 | 48 
.40 55 40 55 
135 50 |.35-.38 | 50 
.30 44 34 44 
.30 494 .30 54 
.80-.83 | 50 |.31-.33 | 50 
.30-.36 50 33-.36 50 
30-.35 50 35-.40 50 
.45 50 45 50 
17.75- 48 |16.80- 48 
24.00 25.00 
20.00 48 | 20.00 48 
.85-.49 | 50 |.35-.45 | 50 
.35-.40 | 50 |.35-.40 | 50 
22.50- 54 |22.50- 54 
30.00 30.00 
.27% | 650 |.272-.35} 55 
.373 | 50 .37% | 50 
.35 59 .30 59 
21.60 48 | 21.60 48 
45 44. 45 44 
4.00 44 4.00 44 
3.36-4.80] 44 |3.86-4.80) 44 
474-.50| 44 |.474-.50) 44 
3.00 55 2.50 55 
3.00-5.50} 60 {3.00-5.50) 50 
3.68-4.24] 44 |3.76-4.00] 44 
.35-.40/44-54 |.35-.40 |44-54 


1925 
Hours 
Wages | per 
wee 
$ 
00 50 
.30 50 
44 | 524 
33-.43] 48 
15.00 50 
17.00 54 
36-.40 | 494 
36-.45 54 
18.00 55 
230 48 
16.00- | 493 
18.50 
.380 54 
17.50 | 494 
.80 50 
.30 50 
30 54 
.30 48 
.36 48 
35-.40 44 
.40 50 
42-.46 50 
30-.32 50 
35-.50 | 48 
.40 55 
.36-.38 | 50 
35 44 
.30 44 
.30-.35 | 50 
.383-.36 50 
.30-. 40 50 
45 50 
17.30- 48 
25.00 
24.00 48 
35-.40 50 
35-.40 50 
20.00- 54 
32.00 
274-.35| 55 
.37% | 50 
35 59 
21.60 48 
45 44 
4.00 44 
3.36-5.20} 44 
.50 44 
2.34 48 
2.40-3.20} 48 
3.76-4.00] 44 
.30-.40 | 44 


a ae ee 
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TABLE X.—_SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS pe eed FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 


Occupation 





——$—$———————$——— 


COTTON MANUFACTUR- 
ING 
Carders— 
1 
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TABLE X.—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 
RA DES—Continued 








Occupation 





————$—— | nn | ee | eee | eee | eee es 
See —_—_—_——_— | | | ee 


COTTON MANUFACTUR- 
InGg—Con. 


eeoeccecoeosevseceoes | LAUUL [ose sec eefe saves 
eoeeeccestoseceee 


eee reece ofo cose 





WOOLLEN MANUFACTUR- 





ING 

Wool Sorters— 
ES EPR RRS fr!" 9 a 
ae Sa eG 
i cstepite. 
ee aes 
2.75 


eee eeeceteoscee 
Pe ee oe ey 
sere ecesetoceccoe 


eoeeress elo ooneee 


ee ee oe ey 


eeeeeeeetooreee 
es ie ey 


eoeceseocecet oor coe 


oe i ee 


cee ee eee to esos 


er i ee 
Cr i 


ee es i ee 


es io rs 
ee oe ed 


ee 





ee Co 


* Mostly piecework. 
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TABLE X. vis eas eeeee OF HOURS AND WAGES OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 
TRA DES—Continued 
















1925 
Occupation Hours 
Wages Wages | per 
week 
$ $ 
WOOLLEN MANUFACTUR- 
InG—Con. 
Warpers—Con. 

No. 5 12.60 11.40 47% 
PRE et 5 MS ok 40 50 
on 3.00 55 

P #25 50 

4 .86 50 

we 3.25 55 
2.8! 3.15 55 
De 150) 54 
2e GAs 50 
SAGES as Nee nef Sn20 50 
Neerees etl eecca ef 18.00 55 
prem (tel lee od 25.00 55 
d 45 50 

DRE. 24.40 50 

; .58 50 

5. 4.00 55 
3. 4.00 55 
2. 2.50 54 
4. 3.60 50 
os A | ane Dene 584 
AIA Esl earn 8.00 55 
Re ae ie eae 2 20.00 55 
84 50 
12 12.00 474 
oer. ail ewe 2 224 50 
15 14.00 473 
2 1.85 55 

3 3.15 50 
eel ore atl ele te 19.50 RNS 
Se et, ented 18.00 55 
Oat 54 

3.65 55 

ite 55 

ys 50 

Re Ales Weed ten .20 50 
12 10.00 55 
12 14.00 55 
1.75 55 

1.50 54 

2.90 50 
Se Soa seep cere ake 225 584 
ot cates enal\caetal 18.00 BD 
eee, ot WEG 273 50 
Ree 50 

.28 50 

A tert OAC .380 50 
18 17.00 50 
12 25.00 Ls 
Sal 5 55 

20.00 20.00 55 
3.00 50 
RSA Bal IRS cut 2e2o 58% 
5 CHEN Dic ap © 13.00 55 
UE EONS) ES HELE 18.00 jo 
3.05 50 

Fils Aoi leche .380 50 
2.50 55 

: Sel 55 
19.00 ATR 

205 54 

3.00 50 

60.00 50 

LTO Dh eed e ss Aa 65.00 50 
52.00 50 

34.50 50 

70.00 474 
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TABLE X.—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 





TRA DES—Continued 
S.3.5>0°—=<—“——ooOoOooooeewyenoeoeoeooeeeeeeeeeeeeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
Occupation Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours 
Wages per | Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per 
wee wee week wee wee 
$ 
KNITTING $ $ $ $ 
Knitters— 

DOSE Ger ed ot tomn se tL RELOUE Due ck eds. ech 52 20 52 20 52 20 52 20 52 
SSB Gee lease | 60 35 60 35 494 40 494 40 493 
BAe ei tcstescatllcce cle ot 60 PAL 60 224 492 224 493 22 494 

.19 55 20 55 20 55) |” 20 55 20 55 
Tres ee elites 2 55 21 55 21 55 21 55 16 55 
JPA Re’) pitta 6 55 224 55 224 55 225 55 223 55 

525 50 30 50 30 50 30 50 18 50 

.25 50 18 50 19 50 19 50 18 50 
Seite aad stow. co 49 16.39 49 16.59 49 17.60 49 15.35 49 

25.00 49 15.00 49 15.00 49 16.00 49 15.00 49 
25.00 49 25.00 49 25.00 49 25.00 49 25.00 49 
Bie oie ae store stele 40 20.00 44 21.00 44 21.00 44 21.00 44 
Supa edd teaeaiaa G 493 304} 493 332} 492 333] 494 334] 492 
22.50 493| 21.96 49 22.46 492} 22.46 493) 19.80 494 

02 50 ip 55 22 55 22 50 35 50 

80 55 20 55 22 55 22 55 2 55 
Bea ciaceh eet iieisishek 48 13.00 48 14.00 48 14.00 48 14.00 48 

223 55 224 55 224 55 20 55 21 55 

13.57 492) 13.40 493} 13.70 492} 15.59 492) 14.35 494 
Brey ced tts. cch 50 23 50 23 50 23 50 24 50 
Astoehs ao al ee raged 50 Sh 50 30 50 31 50 30 50 

31.00 50 28.00 49 28.00 49 27.00 49 28 .42 49 
ate) Se A I 44 10.00 44 10.00 44 10.00 44 10.00 44 
SBS 22 Rose 44 15.00 44 15.00 44 14.00 44 14.00 44 
eee Sel hSstie at 44 30.00 44 30.00 44 30.00 44 30.00 44 
SRS Sia 44 40.00 44 40.00 44 40.00 44 40.00 44 
Siege BOCs aa 45 13.28 45 14.26 45 14,25 45 14.00 45 

17.00 44 15.00 44 15.00 44 13.50 44 13.50 44 
Be ieee Macks ucla 44 12.00 44 12.00 44 12.00 44 12.00 44 
ES S| A 8 44 20.00 44 22.00 44 22.00 44 18.00 44 

25.00 463] 25.00 463! 35.00 464] 35.00 464] 35.00 463 
bbe, fe) ae 52 35 52 33 52 33 52 33 52 
Re a 60 312| 60 313| 55 313] 493 32 | 493 

.40 55 25 55 383 55 30 55 30 55 
pts 3 Sa 55 9931 55 223] 55 993} 55 223] 55 

.89 50 Ra 50 .o2 50 32 50 OG 50 

20.00 4934] 19.80 492) 19.80 492] 19.80 493) 19.80 492 
20 55 -26 55 26 55 .26 55 sa 50 
4 Ors heed Bieta 2 50 284 55 274 55 215 55 .274 55 
ano, 44 22.18 44 22.18 44 19.98 44 19.98 44 
22.00 44 | 19.80 44 |} 19.80 44 | 18.90 44} 18.90 44 
hey BH RB 60 344} 60 40 55 40 492 40 492 

-40 55 30 55 33 55 .00 55 33 55 
AES FPS See 55 224 55 25 55 215 55 274 55 
Bes oich hills ya's ah 55 34 55 30 55 30 55 35 55 

.00 50 30 50 30 50 30 50 27 50 

20.00 493} 19.80 492) 19.80 493} 19.80 492) 19.80 493 
.ok 55 19 55 24 55 24 55 24 50 

SOA) 55 22 55 Pew OO .20 55 {20 5D 
33.30 44 25.00 44 30.00 44 30.00 44 30.00 44 
17.98 44 16.18 44 16.18 44 14.58 44 14.88 44 
15.98 44 14.42 44 14.40 44 12.96 44 13.00 44 
Sh See’ ines 52 20 52 20 52 20 52 20 52 

16 55 16 55 18 58 18 55 18 55 
BiG. stele ateitle to a} att 60 21 60 21 493 21 494 22, 494 
Bes Ato teiatal lic lob cise 55 174 55 18 55 18 55 18 55 
Byeiatans Wivaite lie ga a <tioi 49 13.18 49 8.98 49 8.40 49 9.60 49 

14.00 49 12.00 49 13.00 49 13.00 49 13.00 49 
14.00 49 16.00 49 15.00 49 15.00 49 17.00 49 

.o2 55 24 50 24 50 24 50 20 50 
Be sah atellleware a 492} 12.85 492) 12.44 492) 12.87 493| 12.87 494 
Fb, eevee altel Eta sie 50 22 50 23 55 23 55 23 55 
Bes. ooh cillcgee-s. of 50 20 55 25 50 23 50 26 50 
oe AP |S A 494) 12.80 492) 13.11 494} 15.50 492) 15.20 492 
Bh a «rete, etalltewnie o'oke 494} 18.17 492} 20.58 494) 21.63 493) 23.26 494 
Biter es: sb -ofstiloers «sae 45 11.25 45 11.50 45 175 45 12.00 45 
Ae Sala bs axel Bove ol ste 45 16.37 45 13.00 45 16.20 45 15.25 45 
e fas'shavis Se ciets of of 44 12.80 44 12.65 44 12.90 44 13.70 44 
CRE ES BS 44 15.10 44 13.20 44 13.75 44 15.05 44 
Bees ok atites sb 44 25.30 44 16.25 44 15.30 44 16.10 44 

12.60 45 9.90 45 Lone 49 13.72 49 13.72 49 


ee ee io es 
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TABLE X.—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 
TRA DES—Continued 














1920 1923 
Occupation Hours 
Wages Wages 
$ $ 
Kyirrine—Con. 
Fizers— 

CCAR gas Sets ora .70 .80 
INO! Fakes nee ee le 46 42 
INO Ao ee joie) sear ani e 5.00 4.00 
TiS Pe Wh AY. Gre ate aia A Roy i wae | Reba a un Rhy 2 46 
INAH ES cues a teks avek 30.00 36.00 
INOS TOM dons Roe tieeet 23 .00 18.00 
INOS? co hala ate 30.00 25.00 
INOSVS eet ecsatees oe 41.90 35.00 
TINO Ree es ciayieeakess CRSA RY ACIS Fo rate tedera eatell site atlantis 22.00 
INO. 10s ee, Be ERIN CO a kicvelete te ot ee ke 15.00 

Fullers— 
INO ules os Re ee AB 58: 
No. Di iki sbiatss ci Weve wrsl cree .50 a 
UN Oy See tela s eaeerelat oie 20.00 19.80 
Folders— 

(oR By a ai ate a | 18 .18 
INO, 2 eee ee .18 .20 
BNO Ore ie uh aes ah 28 Ba 
NOs 4 tied, ate Mane te 2.00 2.00 
INOS Deh ess hele cs 15.00 14.00 
INO. Bleecaiiis Tic esse tele PUELOUE Hl Noy Hse oural casi sae [22 
INOS Geos Sects SESIAMELOUT Miliniste!s serakel ores ail 122 
NOLS freer ae es RAN WOOK Tileneiioe ape 16.00 

Winders— 

On Ait te Sie. o Sake ete vala .18 .20 
INO Pe Se eee PEL OUD? bgt eo atonsll toe are let .20 
IN Os Hes Pele Quel oe BIL OO IPI ne ris! site atl oun tone toe 12.82 
IN Os PA so Female es EL AAVY OORT GMa cost Bhosle eleva 13.00 
INO ay eee h a esee CAT INV CRUSIAN cole vevellataterel/siaca dels 13.00 
de Real Sy Myra AS 12.00 12.00 
In fete Eki es Me AAR ay: 20 .20 
INO NE Goer es dieie ese 20 24 
INO UW Outeiro wisrace dle RAV OOK GH ies slate sfaifle's erara 13,12 
IN OOo ica nists ole RH COR Ui Lirels tia Weta slates e 12.00 
INOS i, Flee! MAY CO Pie yase- a Buda] le oleue 12.50 
INOS Zee Axe Je 16.30 14.00 
INGLIS. od auslvelWVCOK Siac ot relies slate 15.00 
Ciotaina MANUFAC- 

TURING—. 
Cutters— 
INO Me otis dee aleve toll 42.00 40.00 
INO Fees EI CCI dita ladara aiatianell o-ele tela te 37.00 
INO SESS eo. Moeeere LR HAN OOK Gila -ca'e stale e vieiatee 37.00 
INFO i RARE ose lorcer ects CM GV CORD Tae lettre al crace ie 25.00 
INO, et RLM OGK any bys aerate at aie tte 40.00 
INO SRG ek. Ob to eNO Keb TLict... cntamnen uci 46.00 
IN OU Lee tes I ReARe ite (ete pV CORR ars! 's ote be teal steele 18.00 
INOS Se is a cetee or COM at lioeiclendeaebal es eliciet 33.00 
IN OURO ie iE BR EP VV CORK WA eva levels sohel |e cateuel ai 33.00 
INOS Oech eee aT ORK lS oy) 5! slosametl a telavere te 30.60 
ING eed ear ees ad TaN ER Ma tei ai slip aren sttauattel ite 20.00 
ENO RW dha sor niet a oe 45.00 38.00 
UNOS eeu) ssiente ae 28.00 28.00 
ENO A let au tele 45.00 38.00 
INO ral Sat an lek pets el ae 39.00 35.00 
INOS Gee oe eee ie 25.00 25.00 
NO ee ae, SE ICI CGR Se ua eel aa ar Bs 86.00 
INOS yey cs Bie aieeke 16.00 35.00 
INO MOONY Bence amin WV CCK Mines eucva neni Caras alee 35.00 
INONOO nies c 8 one ass ee CORK dl avclny eleated ccnp eliste 40.00 
Pressers— 

Oy MU at ANN CO TAIL. tinsanal Ag) aiaas 37.00 
BIN eh tee is) Gee Re OG UR ee (CS aah hares 37.00 
INO airs aic ais Som lee INV CCK Won. Maen Oscmaats 37.00 
NOL iec Se EL DIWGC Klabin ets ae biall aeee 15.00 
INO Sere Re cee crete a sto AVY CORN tins means ae 36.00 
INORG eee), eediel ie) sel COR TA Glalate tertenei| iaetetet ae 23 .00 
INO Hedin eet hs Ae [AVVO Bil lens. Hiv area Agee 29.69 
ING Ry Send ccc hlcten eis eke 35.20 33.00 

Pais Oe et ete ele 30.60 
fees BRAC A aS 24.30 
Nee A OW Bla 18.00 
45.00 37.00 
14.00 15.00 
RRR A Pyotr 37.00 





45.00 37.00 
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TABLE X.—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 
WORK—Continued 








1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
Occupation Unit Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours 
ages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per 
week week week week week week 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 


CLOTHING MANUPAC- 
TURING—Con. 


Pressers—Con. 

OdlGie cacti ee: Week 30.00 44 | 30.00 44 | 27.50 44) 27.50 44 |} 27.50 44 | 27.50 44 
INOS UG see ee nao (te) '< fl i ieee OA eee 40.00 44 | 37.00 44} 37.00 44} 37.00 44 | 37.00 44 
ING LS eee VGC lor Pai Aen te) 27.00 44 27.00 44 27.00 44 27.00 44 27.00 44 
INOS Qua REN oa WWEGID) Wats ce ee Tae a 25.00 44 | 25.00 44} 25.00 44 | 25.00 44 | 25.00 44 
INTO 2U ee eee EVO KS, [rae ROMA 40.00 44 | 37.00 44 1 37.00 44 | 37.00 44 | 37.00 44 
IN OOD area, Sa. Week 37.00 44 37.00 44 27.00 44 27.00 44 17.00 44 17.00 44 
INOS 22 yo ee., a! COs [0s Eee ea: 33.00 44} 33.00 44 | 30.00 44] 32.50 44 | 32.50 44 


PL OPEN Ss 2 ty aie a ha es WVOCIED I ieiaden oLasss3. 24.00 44} 38.00 44 | 38.00 44) 34.00 44 | 29.00 44 
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TABLE X.—SAMPLES OF WAGES AN Hes OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 


Occupation 





ff | | | | | 







C1LoTuina 
MAnvractuRING—Con. 


Buttonhole Makers— 
TN Rey, en ae aais ae a 34.00 


eceeer ore reese oes 
ee a) 


ee i es 


LOALO SBD Site ae as 32.00 
Bela Riat catoiabanns. cal 32.00 


seoecerceceeeeres 


er 


Eee eoHeR S05 FOB © 24.00 


see eeerceteeeeee 


ee i a 


ee Cr 


ee i ea 


ee i a 


ee er id 


ee ee eee eee 


eeooeesesreoesees 


eoeorssccecoeeres 


seeescoreer corse s 


ceecsereeecoeees 


tee eerceerle seers 


ee ee 


ee ee Oe ee ed 


see eres rl es oeee 


Ce or cs 


Ce fo a 


Oe ce) 


re iC cr ay 


ee Ce a ay 





RADES—Continued 
1922 
Hours Hours 
per | Wages | per 
week week 
$ 

44 34.00 44 
44 12.50 44 
44 32.00 44 
44 31.68 44 
40 26.50 44 
44 32.00 44 
44 27.00 44 
44 40.00 44 
44 12.00 44 
44 22.00 44 
44 22.00 44 
44 9.00 44 
44 22.00 44 
40 22.00 44 
44 20.00 44 
44 22.00 44 
44 22.00 44 
44 31.00 44 
44 42.00 44 
44 14.00 44 
44 22.50 44 
44 15.00 44 
44 22300 44 
44 16.00 44 
44 38.00 44 
44 42.00 44 
44 39.00 44 
44 32.00 44 
44 | 37.00 44 
44 22, 0 44 
44 82.00 44 
44 37.00 44 
44 28.00 44 
44 37.00 44 
44 2 44 
44 39.00 44 
44 35.00 44 
44 22.50 44 
44 33.00 44 
44 18.00 44 
44 22.00 44 
44 22.00 44 
44 15.00 44 
44 15.00 44 
44 14.00 44 
44 11.00 44 
44 15.00 44 
44 19.00 44 
44 12.00 44 
44 18.00 44 
44 16.00 44 
44 22.00 44 
44 18.00 44 
44 22.00 44 
44 20.00 44 
44 18.50 44 
44 22.00 44 
46 | 21.00 44 
44 | 14.00 44 
44 | 20.00 44 
44} 18.00 44 


1923 
Hours 
Wages | per 
week 
$ 
34.00 44 
12.50 44 
32.00 44 
35.00 44 
26.50 44 
32.00 44 
27.00 44 
40.00 44 
18.00 44 
22.00 44 
22.00 44 
9.00 44 
22.00 44 
22.00 44 
17.00 44 
20.00 44 
22.00 44 
31.00 44 
24 .00 44 
14.00 44 
22.50 44 
15.00 44 
25.00 44 
16.00 44 
38.00 44 
42.00 44 
41.00 44 
32.00 44 
37.00 44 
22.50 44 
36.00 44 
37.00 44 
28.00 44 
87.00 44 
27.00 44 
39.00 44 
35.00 44 
22250 44 
33.00 44 
18.00 44 
22.00 44 
20.00 44 
17.00 44 
15.00 44 
14.00 44 
13.00 44 
15.00 44 
19.00 44 
12.00 44 
18.00 44 
16.00 44 
22.00 44 
20.00 44 
22.00. 44 
18.25 44 
18.50 44 
22.00 44 
20.00 44 
14.00 44 
18.00 44 
18.00 44 


1924 

Hours 
Wages | per 

wee 

$ 

34.00 44 
12.50 44 
32.00 44 
35.00 44 
26.50 44 
32.00 44 
27.00 44 
40.00 44 
18.00 44 
22.00 44 
22.00 44 
9.00 44 
22.00 44 
22.00 44 
19.00 44 
20.00 44 
22.00 44 
31.00 44 
25.00 44 
14.00 44 
22.50 44 
15.00 44 
27.50 44 
16.00 44 
38.00 44 
42.00 44 
37.00 44 
32.00 44 
37.00 44 
22.50 44 
36.00 44 
37.00 44 
25.00 44 
37.00 44 
27.00 44 
39.00 44 
35.00 44 
15.00 44 
33.00 44 
18.00 44 
20.00 44 
19.00 44 
17.00 44 
15.00 44 
14.00 44 
13.00 44 
15.00 44 
19.00 44 
12.00 44 
18.00 44 
16.00 44 
22.00 44 
21.00 44 
22.00 44 
20.00 44 
18.50 44 
22.00 44 
22.00 44 
14.00 44 
18.00 44 
18.00 44 


1925 
Hours 
Wages | per 
week 
$ 

44 

12.50 44 
32.00 44 
35.00 44 
26.50 44 
32.00 44 
27.00 44 
40.00 44 
16.00 44 
22.00 44 
22.00 44 
9.00 44 
22.00 44 
22.00 44 
17.00 44 
14.00 44 
22.00 44 
25 .00 44 
14.00 44 
22.50 44 
15.00 44 
22.50 44 
16.00 44 
35.00 44 
42.00 44 
37.00 44 
32.00 44 
37.00 44 
22.50 44 
36.00 44 
37.00 44 
25.00 44 
44 

39.00 44 
35.00 44 
18.00 44 
33.00 44 
18.00 44 
20.00 44 
19.00 44 
17.00 44 
15.00 44 
14.00 44 
15.00 44 
15.00 44 
16.00 44 
12.00 44 
18.00 44 
16.00 44 
22.00 44 
20.00 44 
22.00 44 
18.00 44 
18.50 44 
22.00 44 
22.00 44 
14.00 44 
18.00 44 
18.00 44 
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TABLE X.—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 
TRADES—Continued 








1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
Occupation Unit Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours 
Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per 
week week week wee week week 
Surrt MANUFACTURING ; ‘ ° 3 
he 

OM valde howe se Week 20.00 52 18.34 52 27.50 yd 25.00 56 30.00 56 80.00 56 
INGO Fay sae cick cna ae os Week 23 .95 524| 20.27 524] 19.48 524] 21.81 524) 16-32 §24| 22.19 524 
INOS ia) bie tater hes Week 25.00 48 25.00 464] 25.00 49 25.00 49 25.00 49 25.00 49 
INO Taian ae eb eaten PLOUTT Biase aah. teed: 52 50 102, 50 52 423 52 428 52 50 
IN OURS RS UNO doa ye ate NLOUPE Tete sala 70 50 .70 50 70 428 70 4238 70 50 
Ifo (OMe ee eae Oe GOeee VIG EIS 0 tana eed 24.00 52 24.00 De 24.00 52 24.00 52 24.00 49 
INR SPA RGR ee te Some WCC Sorte dete gl cleks 35.00 44 85.00 44 35.00 44 35.00 44 85.00 44 
INO ASMA abe Ata osten. AN Gyol ce FMR AES calmed (ee 41.00 44 41.00 44 41.00 44 41.00 44 42.00 44 
ING AO ge owe Lagi oa Week) tliat. cm taal. cae a3 37.00 44 | 37.00 44 | 87.00 44 | 35.00 44 | 30.00 44 

Examiners— 

OP DARIN ae ee eee Week 10.00 52 10.00 ay 10.00 56 12.00 56 12.00 56 12.00 56 
INO SOB See NS es 42 Week 12553 524 9.11 523] 11.44 524) 11.03 524) 12.00 524) 11.71 52% 
INO Ponda oki dtaaerees Week 14.00 524) 14.00 52 16.00 52 16.00 52 16.00 49 16.00 49 
INOW sec oet Aoaaeet es AOU) Wind Peel’: <-aetos 22 483 24 483 26 423 24 453 24 45% 
INO Dee eee ae te PLOUT EG eee al aca. 27 483 29 483 32 493 89 453 39 45% 
INO Gents raat aha) WGC ier Wer ai cea 18.00 44 16.79 44 17438 44 16.00 44 16.00 44 
INR RRL A Ee Sat eee Weeks tees tonal caets 22.00 44 16.79 44 i288 44 22.00 44 22.00 44 
TOS (i) eases GES Gee WEEKS Hem Wma. ad. 17.60 44 16.00 44 16.00 44 16.00 44 16.00 44 

Machine Operators— 

OSU see eee adel eas Week 12.00 52 11.19 52 11.00 52 11.50 56 11.50 56 11.50 56 
Ion CHER RS Er eee Week 13 524 6.85 524] 10-82 523] 11.96 523} 10.89 523} 11.40 524 
INO oes Woes dee. 28: Week 18.30 524) 15.18 §24| 17.95 524] 19.30 524| 18.68 524] 21.09 524 
INIOR Lee oe Se eee Week 9.00 48 10.00 464] 12.00 49 12.00 49 12.00 49 12.00 49 
INO AGRA See deltoid’ Week 13.75 52 iS es 52 16.00 aye 16.00 52 15.50 49 15.50 49 
INOUIGAS eae saeea es LOUR TA Lessleceral cs cad: 22 50 io 423 25 428 25 428 25 423 
INOS GAm eon eras POUT AR pet d octal shat a 28 50 30 423 35 423 YD) 452 35 482 
INOS eth ee ak od WEG Palette al cana. 16.50 44 | 17.00 44 | 16.52 44 | 18.16 44} 16.02 44 


NO. Ties sees eee eee Week 26.00 60 | 30.00 60 | 30.00 60 |. 30 00 60 | 30.00 60 | 30.00 60 
Ne ia ee ih SE Week 21.00 60 | 21.00 60 | 21.00 60 | 21.00 60 | 25.00 60 | 25.00 60 
IND A done aes ds Week 22.00 60 | 25.00 60 | 25.00 60 | 25.00 60 | 25.00 60 | 25.00 60 
BNO. ain vers baa <a Hour 50 66 54 66 4 66 54 66 54 66 54 66 
INO Dol sscs hae eds Week 28.00 60 | 28.00 60 | 28.00 60 | 28.00 60 | 28.00 60 | 28.00 60 
INO.) Oia ete: dott dl Week 30.00 60 | 30.00 60 | 25.00 60 | 25.00 60 | 25.00 60 | 25.00 60 
NOs EA ants ch! diate ot 48 Week 26.00 59 | 27.00 59 | 27.00 59 | 27.00 59 | 27.00 59 | 30.00 59 
ING Le names cat ante’ Soe Week 34.65 60 | 40.00 60 | 40.00 60 | 42.00 60 | 42.00 60 | 42.00 60 
INO [Dae nat 6.4 obo! te Week 31.70 48 | 31.70 48 | 31.70 48 | 30.60 60 | 30.60 60 | 30.15 60 
INOS sc dar? A dats! Week 25.00 66 | 28.80 66 | 26.40 66 | 26.40 66 | 26.40 66 | 29.70 66 
ENO BL Ue eae Ble fitch: Day 5.00 48 5.00 48 5.00 48 5.00 48 5.00 48 4.75 48 
SOR i PRs Savane & Week 37..50 60 | 37.50 60 | 37.50 60 | 37.50 60 | 37.50 60 | 37.50 60 
NO. lea. Sant Foil diet: Hour 723| 48 65 48 65 48 65 48 65 48 65 48 
INO AAS mae: Hour. 'e' sd Day 5.00 59 6.00 59 6.00 59 6.00 59 6.00 59 6.00 59 
INO. outs doe CSE sites «te Week 39.60 48} 31.20 48 | 31.20 48 | 31.20 4 31.20 48 | 31.20 48 
No.6. covcse eye ots Month | 175.00 54 | 185.00 54 | 185.00 54 | 185.00 54 | 185.00 54 | 185.00 54 
BNO atte vob ths «004 Hour .683| 48 65 48 65 48 65 48 65 48 65 48 
INO, (hae ders ia fe 4 Hour .623; 48 .623| 48 623} 48 .623| 48 623) 48 65 48 
INO. EOE ca2 reese 48 Month | 125.00 60 | 100.00 60 | 85.00 60 | 90.00 60 | 100.00 60 | 100.00 60 
ING. DOs ie P25 a Ae Day 5.00 48 |. 4.55 493) 4.55 48 4,25 48 4.50 48 4.50 48 
UNO. abaaes ob pa 83 Month | 125.00 50 | 120.00 50 | 120.00 50 | 120.00 50 | 120.00 50 | 120.00 50 

18.50 60 | 19.50 60 | 19.50 60 | 19.50 60 | 19.50 60 | 19.50 60 
70 60 653] 60 653} 60 .653| 60 653} 60 654} 60 
60 60 60 60 60 60 64 60 64 60 64 60 
60 48 60 48 64 48 .60 48 60 48 60 48 
59 48 55 60 55 60 55 60 55 60 55 60 
45 60 40 60 36 60 .40 60 40 60 42 60 
65 48 55 6 55 60 55 60 50 64 50 60 





674 48 63 48 63 48 .63 48 63 48 63 48 
4.25 59 5.25 59 4.00 59 4.50 59 4.50 59 4.50 59 
é ah 48 52 48 O28 48 202 48 iy 48 Ge: 48 
INOS ITS A! tee: rate > 44 Day 5.40 48 5.04 48 5.04 48 5.04 48 5.04 48 5.04 48 
NO M4 ees a at eS Month | 100.00 60 | 125.00 60 | 125.00 60 | 125.00 60 | 125.00 60 | 125.00 60 
Packers— 
INO.) UL) ass Se 2 dt Week 16.00 60 | 16.00 60 | 16.00 60 | 16.00 60 | 16.00 60 | 16.00 60 
NOM Eos orere et es tas Hour 50 60 50 60 45 60 45 60 45 60 45 58 
INO BROS SRL Re cena Hour 45 60 45 60 45 60 45 60 45 60 45 60 
INO: 4a thaws: & Hour 423} 60 423) 60 423 60 4221 60 423) 60 494) 60 
IN Os) DA Boe obit tue oe Day 3.00 60 3.00 60 3.00 60 3.00 60 3.00 60 3.00 60 
INOW 6 30-o ek Bk cod Hour 8 66 50 66 .50 66 50 66 50 66 50 66 
IN Of Wie a eee a '< Week 23.00 60 | 238.00 60 | 23.00 60 | 23.00 60 | 23.00 60 | 23.00 60 


- 423 423 425 423 .42 
INO Oe sldeb is cise. 4- Week 24.00 60 | 24.00 60 | 22.50 60 | 22.50 60 | 18.00 60 | 18.00 60 
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TABLE X.—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 
TRA DES—Continued 


Occupation 


per 
wee. 





WLOUR MILLS—Con. 
mepcbors in fcon- 
No. 


BREAD AND CAKE 
MANUFACTURING 


ecco srorereeoooe 
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TABLE X.—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 











TRADES—Continued 
SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SS sg ence ee 
1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
Occupation Unit Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours 
Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages| per | Wages| per | Wages | per 
week wee week wee week week 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 


BREAD AND CAKE 
MANUFACTURING—Con. 





Biscuit 
MANUFACTURING 
Biscuit Mizers— 59 
No. 1 : 

















TABLE X.—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND H 
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OURS OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 


TRA DES—Continued 


Occupation 


—_————— 


CANDY 
MANUFACTURING 


Coty i akers— 


Ata eauate: s.(6,0\0 eae vo.  % 


Merar PACKING 


Slaughterers— 
it 
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TABLE X.—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 
DES—Continued 









Occupation 





MEAT PACKING—Con. 


cee cere rocco reese 
ee i ee er ay 
weer ecer ener esses 
ee ey 
eee eee rear seee 
i ed 
ed 
ee rd 
cece e rec ecevecs 
Ce ey 


BREWERIES 





Brewers— 
No. 
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URS OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 
ES—Continued 


TABLE X.—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HO 










Occupation 





BREWERIES—Con. 


Coo “al Faia 


Spirit Runners— 
ITE, alec Sho prdtnis! 


PuLP AND PAPER 
MANUFACTURING 


aa Men— 


Beater Men— 
OL Ageihs dale wit levepheinls 
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TABLE X.—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 
DES—Continued 










Occupation Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours 
Wages per | Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per Wages | per 
week wee wee week week 
$ $ $ $ 
PULP AND PAPER 
MANUFACTURING—Con. 
Machine Tenders— 

INOS Terie Lae ee At 48 .85 48 .85 48 .85 48 . 764 48 

IN OF Deen ott ok: fe 48 874 48 .97 48 1.00 48 1.00 48 

INOS Sern aoe ek E 48 84 48 .92 48 92 48 92 48 

INGE Aee ae aes te iy 48 1.03 48 1.18 48 els 48 1.18 48 

NOPD et a ec 1% 48 .93 48 1203 48 1.03 48 1.03 48 

ING SGM er. eer } 48 .87 48 93 48 93 48 93 48 

INOR ope: cece 1 48 1.05 48 1aA25 48 1,25 48 125 48 

NOM Serres Pree «ts u 48 Io 48 1.30 48 1.30 48 1.30 48 

INOS Ole ener ges Te 1 48 1et3 48 1.18 48 Lats. 48 1718 48 

CARRIAGE 

MANUFACTURING 

Body Makers— 

VOUCOe i Ueged Soak yeas Arye’ ap oo 55 47 55 55 55 55 55 50 55 

ING RO ees Bon ore a 55 60 55 60 55 60 55 60 55 

INOFO code a te 50 63 49 63 50 63 44 60 44 

INO AA eee te: ee 50 50 49 50 50 50 44 40 44 

INO SOS eee 49 36 49 36 50 33 50 33 50 

Trimmers— 

INOg eee ere se, 50 60 49 60 50 60 44 60 44 

NOE hie ree! ob. 49 40 49 oe 50 30 50 32 50 

INOMO ME chee as 54 60 54 60 54 553) 54 553] 54 

INOW ee ee ete 44 28 45 30 48 30 48 30 48 

INCOR OL Gee eee 50 60 50 60 50 60 50 60 50 

FURNITURE 

MANUFACTURING 

Rip Sawyers— 

INGE dese tose os &: pa 45 2.50 54 2.50 54 2-35 54 PAB 54 
1 ited Nato tgp on 55 3.00 55 3.25 55 3.25 60 3.25 55 
“LOBASS be SORE © 4 45 45 50 45 50 45 45 45 45 
SCR Hg A 55 50 55 50 55 45 55 45 55 
Ee airs a ROUTE Neteiwer der aethies aos By 54 43 50 44 50 44 50 44 50 
Sea Cupane, See Leo ; 55 39 55 40 55 .40 55 .40 55 
Me Molcls oe elon. Son teh s 5. 55 4.00 55 4.00 55 3.00 55 |" 3.00 55 
paces Ae Se Bs F 55 25 55 25 55 Bis 55 O95) 55 
Lee ie Aedes 4. 55 4.00 55 3.50 5D 3.50 55 3.50 55 
Gee ie eae 3. 55 yb) 60 3.00 55 2245 60 2.19 60 

3.50 55 3.00 60 3.00 55 3.00 60 3.00 60 
- 56 42 55 453 55 454 45 43 55 
29.54 50 30.00 50 30.00 50 30.00 50 30.00 50 
3.25 a0 4.10 55 4.00 Do 4.00 55 4.00 55 
59 45 59 45 45 .388 59 38 59 
5.00 54 3.78 50 4.50 50 4.50 50 4.50 50 
5.50 55 5.50 55 5.50 55 500 55 5.00 55 
2.50 45 2.50 45 2.50 54 PIGS 54 pets 54 
5.50 55 5.00 55 5.00 oD 4.00 55 4.00 55 
4.68 45 4.23 50 4.23 50 4.23 45 4.23 45 
55 50 55 523 44 .524 55 523 LYS: 

4.25 55 4.00 60 4.00 55 4.00 60 4.00 60 
8.50 45 3.00 54 3.00 54 3.00 54 3.00 54 
15.60 60 16.50 D0 16.85 55 16.85 55 16.85 55 
55 27 OD 25 55 20) 60 2 60 

55 35 55 40 55 35 55 35 55 

55 25 55 25 55 25 55 28 55 

55 34 55 34 55 34 45 33 55 

5.00 54 4.05 50 4.05 50 4.05 50 4.50 50 
50 54 50 .54 50 54 50 54 50 

one: Gn arene 54 42 50 42 50 42 50 42 50 
3226 55 4.00 55 4.00 55 4.00 55 4.00 55 
3.00 55 3.00 55 3.00 55 3.00 55 3.00 55 
3.00 4 Bs 54 210 54 3.00 54 3.00 54 
15.00 60 | 15.60 55) | 15)..60 55 | 15.50 55 | 15.50 55 
60 255) 60 3 55 30 55 .30 55 

ete Seba loee. sia 55 40 55 35 55 AS) 55 32 55 
55 45 55 45 55 45 55 50 55 

4.50 55 3200 55 3.50 55 3.00 55 3.00 55 
0 45 50 45 50 45 50 45 50 

55 323 55 323 55 35 55 35 55 

4.68 45 4.32 50 4.32 50 4.32 45 4.32 45 
54 40 50 41 50 40 50 40 50 
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HOURS OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 
RA DES—Continued 


TABLE X.—SAMPLES OF WAGES aie, 







Occupation 


FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURING—Con. 


Cabinet Makers— 
Oleic is deta.» ss ore 


SasH AND Door 
FACTORIES 


ee ee 


NG Boh cbs cae 
oa Hands— 


Pa 
pecenreceeeeseee 
won ecececeeseees 
Pe 
Se 
ee 
ee 
evoccercneeesers 


Pe 


rar et ce ee 
Were elec eb eje 0 00 68 


a ee 


se vesere es ereeee 
ee 
ee 
we ccorcr eres ese 


seer eresrereeseee 


rer ee 
ren ee 


cece s ere roe eere 


ee 
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TABLE X.—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 
DES—Continued 










Occupation 





TANNERIES—Con. 


Curriers or Stuffers— 
1 


ee a rd 


Softeners— 


0.1 


Ce a ce er rd 


sete eee eee reese 


Ce rc ry 


i a eee ry 


Ne Nee Geo en 


Boots 'anp SHOES 
Cutters— 
INOS Dine de ose 





HARNESS AND 
SADDLERY 
Harness makers— 


"2 

3 
a eee | eee eer ee eee 
IN On Bb nck {OG «aoe 
if 


a ee) 
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TABLE X.—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 
DES—Concluded 


1920 1921 1923 1924 
Occupation Unit Hours Hours Hours Hours 
Wages | per | Wages | per Wages | per | Wages 
week wee k week 


| a | | | | | 


HARNESS AND 
SADDLERY—Con. 





Saddle makers— 
1 3.34 48 
.554 4 
22.50 50 
.40 50 
-40 50 
RUBBER 
MANUFACTURING 
Compounders— 

Osplaeeats vctidetes cae ETOUL ib fie a teense 30 50 
IN ONDA sds hae eook Hour 1 pe ss a Sallie. oe 40*| 55 
INH ST ye ee A aA Flour ely. ee ee .66 50 
INGHA Re ee ee Hour .60 47 45 50 

Calender Men— 
IN OF eee ae Hour 85 45 70 45 
IN Ooi HoL se sebaie «ack Our) ec egies oct ABs) © 55 
No. 3 le kolibe Was ae ASE One ; 60 44 
INO: 4iee Os eke ce Our ee ae ke .78 50 
INOHDGR: «cock es de eLoUr .60 47 45 50 
Tire Builders— 
INO MLS once s etree Hour .69 44 .503| 494 
INOS AG 0 totals ak Hour .823| 45 .65 45 
INOS Weokecce peiteee Hour! Pe. ool ee ae 45* 55 
INOS 4 Sere cS eameesse Pour tiie. ie. oe 70 44 
hy Se MSIE Se oR | HLOUT'| Ie. Lae eee 78* 50 
Tube Makers— 

ON rat catia Meee aee Hour .29%| 44 27 493 
INOV2 Somele teste acne Hour .80 45 60 45 
INOS G Ree Pac setaatee Hours) 1.5 2eael Bente 70 44 
INOS4EE ances cok Roux Wes poe See oe 53 47 





* Piece work. 


ADDENDUM ON WAGES IN AGRICULTURE, 1914-1924 
AVERAGE WAGES or FARM Hep IN CANADA AS ESTIMATED BY CROP CORRESPONDENTS OF THE DOMINION BUREAU OF 














Sratistics* 
Males per month in Females per month in Males | Females. 
summer season summer season per year | per year 
Provinces Wages Wages Wages Wages 
Wages Board and Wages Board and an an 
board oard board board 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Canada. sta ce 1914 22 14 36 8 11 19 323 189 
1915 22 15 37 9 11 20 341 200 

1916 26 17 43 9 13 22 397 228 

1917 45 19 64 19 15 34 611 364 

1918 49 21 70 21 17 38 681 416 

1919 54 24 78 24 19 43 764 465 

1920 60 26 86 27 20 47 821 492 

1921 45 22 67 24 18 42 669 449 

1922 38 21 59 Pipe 17 39 594 418 

1923 <0 21 61 22 17 39 611 422 

1924 40 22 62 23 19 42 636 461 

Prince Edward Island.............. 1914 15 10 25 5 8 13 221 136 
; 1915 17 10 27 6 9 15 238 137 
1916 18 13 31 9 9 18 301 167 

1917 26 14 40 13 10 23 407 254 

1918 31 15 46 14 11 25 469 289 

1919 33 18 51 15 13 28 504 318 

1920 42 18 60 18 14 32 572 372 

1921 29 16 45 15 12 27 460 287 

1922 26 14 40 15 12 27 415 295 

1923 28 15 43 16 12 28 472 309 

1924 28 15 43 16 12 28 441 323 

Nova Scotia............. Wistersieles hoot 1914 20 11 31 7 8 15 301 155 
1915 21 12 33 8 8 16 310 169 

1916 23 16 39 8 11 19 365 195 

1917 37 17 54 14 12 26 543 296 

1918 41 19 60 16 14 30 590 326 

1919 47 22 69 18 16 34 628 346 

1920 49 24 73 21 17 38 735 408 

1921 36 20 56 17 14 31 592 352 

1922 31 19 50 16 13 29 536 327 

1923 36 20 56 18 14 32 555 340 
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ADDENDUM ON WAGES IN AGRICULTURE 1914-1924{—Concluded 
See 














Males per month in Females per month in Males | Females 
summer season summer season per year | per year 
’ Wages Wages Wages Wa. 
Provinces Wages Board and Wages | Board ad and ana 
board oard board board 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Pete RUNS WIR 2 oes cies cao 3) 1914 21 11 32 7 8 5 302 ' 615 
1915 20 14 34 8 8 16 308 153 
1916 22 14 36 G 10 17 328 164 
1917 39 18 57 15 13 28 572 306 
1918 49 20 69 17 14 31 725 335 
1919 56 23 79 20 15 35 804 401 
1920 56 23 79 19 16 35 785 391 
1921 35 19 54 LG 14 31 575 332 
1922 34 19 53 if 15 32 520 317 
1923 41 18 59 18 14 32 615 364 
1924 35 18 53 16 15 31 538 332 
MOUSER Reg 5 ats Hotere ck Se 1914 21 13 34 7 9 16 296 152 
1915 20 13 33 6 10 16 301 159 
‘ 1916 25 16 41 9 11 20 371 196 
1917 42 17 59 17 12 29 523 287 
1918 45 20 65 20 13 33 575 317 
1919 53 23 76 22 15 Bi 695 372 
1920 62 24 86 24 16 40 767 407 
1921 39 19 58 18 14 32 559 335 
1922 35 18 53 17 12 29 510 306 
1923 40 19 59 19 13 32 559 334 
1924 37 19 56 18 13 3] 521 317 
Ontario.......... PO a AOC: eR 1914 19 13 32 U 10 17 297 172 
1915 18 13 31 6 11 17 304 179 
1916 23 16 39 19 13 32 360 206 
1917 41 18 59 18 14 32 561 344 
1918 42 20 62 19 16 35 607 382 
1919 48 22 70 22 18 40 691 431 
1920 52 23 75 25 19 44 736 470 
1921 40 20 60 22 16 38 609 418 
1922 37 20 57 21 16 37 569 397 
1923 38 21 59 22 17 39 597 427 
1924 36 21 57 21 17 38 579 413 
1 CTC TE 1 AE A SA ee Oe 1914 24 15 39 9 13 22 364 226 
1915 30 15 45 14 13 27 390 245 
1916 30 18 48 12 15 ul 454 283 
1917 47 21 68 23 il? 40 689 452 
1918 55 23 78 26 19 45 791 494 
1919 63 26 89 32 20 52 889 557 
1920 70 28 98 34 24 58 975 559 
1921 53 26 79 28 22 50 798 Sty? 
1922 40 23 63 24 19 43 640 471 
1923 40 22 62 23 19 42 631 459 
1924 37 22 59 21 19 40 592 430 
SOSESICRCWER on 0, bss cm Swen cies sos 1914 24 17 41 9 14 23 366 235 
1915 25 17 42 10 14 24 386 241 
1916 31 18 49 11 15 26 434 278 
1917 50 23 73 23 18 41 734 470 
1918 61 25 86 29 20 49 849 545 
1919 66 28 94 32 23 55 912 598 
1920 72 30 102 35 25 60 1,003 653 
1921 54 26 80 29 29 51 79 556 
1922 40 24 64 25 vat 46 673 502 
1923 42 23 65 24 20 44 652 484 
1924 43 23 66 24 20 44 663 487 
UD ORE Gh ar rsaro enon er gather eet, 1914 24 16 40 10 14 24 365 236 
1915 27 17 44 10 14 24 404 253 
1916 32 20 52 13 16 29 501 299 
1917 53 23 76 25 19 44 784 476 
1918 60 26 86 28 22 50 863 569 
1919 67 28 95 34 24 58 976 648 
1920 76 31 107 36 26 62 1,038 638 
1921 52 26 78 31 23 54 746 566 
1922 41 23 64 24 21 45 628 482 
1923 46 24 70 27 21 48 704 504 
1924 42 24 66 24 21 45 665 47D 
British Colwmbta voc: sc0 aciacccs sicles 1914 27 21 48 13 18 31 460 324 
1915 30 19 49 15 16 31 463 287 
1916 28 22 50 11 18 29 543 325 
1917 53 25 78 27 21 48 803 481 
1918 61 28 89 34 23 57 903 589 
1919 65 31 96 37 27 64 1,065 715 
1920 64 31 95 36 27 63 1,033 742 
1921 52 27 79 31 I 54 855 613 
1922 47 28 75 30 24 54 849 636 
1923 50 26 76 30 23 53 775 640 
1924 49 26 75 28 22 50 805 584 


pheorated from the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, February, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1920 and from the Canada 
ear Book. 
t Reports to the Labour Department indicate wages in 1925 were about $2.50 per month above 1924. 
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PRICES IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES DURING 1925 


URING 1925, economic conditions and 
political events in Europe and America 
exerted their influences on the course of prices 
and the cost of living in the various countries. 
Among events affecting the international situa- 
ition and influencing the course of trade, in- 
dustry and prices in Europe were the begin- 
ming of the working of the Dawes plan for 
solving the problem of reparations, and the 
Locarno conference and security pact, the 
effects of which on trade and industry are still 
uncertain. In America, crop and business con- 
ditions were favourable and’ there was little 
change in the prices level. 

According to the report of the Agent Gen- 
eral for Reparation Payment, the first year’s 
working of the Plan proceeded smoothly, The 
report discusses the foreign trade situation 
and attributes the excess of German imports 
partly to influence of foreign loans and partly 
to new tariff policy. To quote from the report 
there are two factors, first that the problem 
of German exports is in part a function of 
European tariff policy generally, and “ under 
the conditions now confronting most Euro- 
pean trade it is a question whether those 
obstacles to trade may not also prove unecon- 
omic even from the point of view of the coun- 
tries which erected them” and “ underlying 
the whole situation and frequently with a con- 
trolling influence on the course of trade and 
the movement of prices will be the general 
conditions and credit, which depend largely 
upon the credit policy of the Reichsbank, and 
the policy of the German public authorities 
in the administration of funds and their dis- 
posal.” 

‘Closely connected with the question of price 
levels is the position of foreign exchange on 
which Commerce Monthly for January, 1926, 
commented as follows:— 

“The international financial and_ political 
situation is materially better than a vear ago, 
and despite continued uncertainty in some 
European countries, the outlook is for further 
progress toward exchange stabilization in 1926. 
The outstanding development of 1925 was the 
re-establishment of the gold standard in Great 
Britain and the British Dominions, the Nether- 
Jands and the Netherlands East Indies. The 
greater part of the world except Latin Europe 
is now on a gold basis so far as trading rela- 
tions are concerned, and the era of post-war 
exchange speculation is drawing to a close. 
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“ With the recent raising of the British bank 
rate and the cessation of seasonal pressure the 
export of gold from ‘Great Britain appears 
practically to have ceased. The weakest spot 
in the exchange situation is France and it is 
increasingly clear that a united public opinion 
and national courage in backing the Govern- 
ment of that country in drastic measures will 
be necessary before exchange stability is in 
sight. 

“The general advance in the leading ex- 
changes of South America and the Far East 
which took place during 1925, like the im- 
provement in the European exchanges, is the 
result of the gradual stabilization of business 
in some countries and steps toward sounder 
currency conditions in others.” 

The currencies of Belgium, Italy and Francé 
declined during the year, the last named the 
most seriously, causing prices in these coun- 
tries to rise sharply. The movement is in 
contrast with that of prices in those ecuntries 
in which exchange has been stabilized, where 
the index numbers showed in general a ten- 
dency to remain stable or even to fall. 

Prices were also influenced by crop condi- 
tions throughout the world. The monthly re- 
port of the National City Bank of New York 
for January, 1926, contained the following 
comment on the agricultural situation :— 

“The relative position of the farmer in the 
markets has been on the whole maintained 
in the past year. ‘The wheat producers have 
not had as large a crop as in 1924, but the 
price to this time has averaged higher than 
over the corresponding months last year. Ex- 
cluding Russia, the world crops of wheat, oats, 
rye and barley were considerably larger than 
in 1924, notwithstanding our own diminished 
yield. In wheat, the increase in Canada near- 
ly offset the decline in this country, the total 
production of the two countries have been 
1,124,724,000 bushels in 1924 and 1,091,692,000 
bushels in 1925. In Europe the yields of all 
grains were much better in 1925 than in 1924. 
In September the talk in European markets 
was that Russia would have large exports, this 
cpinion being based on selling offers by the 
Soviet Government. Actual exports, however, 
have been small, and the government has since 
given out word that the crop is not as large 
as expected. The Russian promises caused 
European importers to hold off on purchases, 
depressing prices in all markets, the lowest 
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point on the crop touched at Chicago being 
$1.321 per bushel for the December delivery, 
reached early in October. At that time the 
promise in Argentina and Australia was for 
crops at least as large as the last harvested, 
but unfavourable weather later reduced them. 
With these changes in the supply situation, 
European buyers turned to the United States 
and Canada, and prices advanced rapidly. The 
market has been very unsettled for the past 
month, owing to conflicting report from Ar- 
gentina, but on December 29 the price at 
Chicago for the December delivery rose to 
$1.89. Fortunately, the United States crop 
has moved slowly, and no very large share of 
it was sold at the low prices.” 

The trend of wholesale prices and the cost 
of living for the year 1925 is shown in the 
accompanying tables of index numbers. The 
index numbers for some of the principal coun- 
tries are also given, by groups in the case of 
wholesale prices, and in the case of the cost 
of living index numbers, by elements of the 
budgets. The figures for previous years are 
shown at intervals of six months, and the 
year under review by months, or as published, 
complete to the latest period for which infor- 
mation was available. 


Great Britain 


According to the Board of Trade index 
number, prices in Great Britain showed a 
slight but steady decline throughout the year. 
This tendency was seen both in foods and 
non-foods. Of the former, the most extreme 
drop was in cereals, which fell from 187.3 in 
January to 148.1 in October, recovering 
slightly in November. In materials, the 
sharpest decline was in cotton, which fell from 
230.0 to 182.4, or 20.7 per cent. Other tex- 
tiles fell 15 per cent, from 214.0 to 181.0. 
Tron and steel fell 12.3 per cent. 

The cost of living index number of the 
Ministry of Labour showed a decline of from 
180 in. January to 177 in December. This 
was due to lower food prices, the index num- 
ber for foods having declined from 178 to 
174 in the period under review. Rent and 
sundries remained steady; clothing fluctuated 
slightly; and fuel and light declined 5 points 
to 180. ; 


France 


The index number of the General Statistical 
Office-rose during the year from 525 in Janu- 
ary to 618 in November. Owing to political 
conditions, the value of the frane continued 
to fall, being responsible, for the most part, 
for -the increasingly steep rise in prices to- 
ward the end of the year. Foods rose: 10 


per cent, and industrial materials rose 23 per 


cent. 
ments. 


All groups contributed to the move- 


Germany 


The index number of the Federal Statistical 
Office fell during the year from 131.3 in Janu- 
ary to 121.1 in November, or 7.7 per cent. 
All groups showed declines except the group 
fats, sugar, meats, and fish, and the group 
colonial products and hops. Cereals declined 
25.6 per cent. Farm products declined 16.4 
per cent, compared with a decline of 19.6. 
per cent in industrial materials. Goods pro- 
duced declined 14.0 per cent, while goods im- 
ported declined only 6.2 per cent from their 
high level at the beginning of the year, so 
that these groups at the end of November 
stood at 112.5 and 164.1 respectively. 

The new cost of living index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, for which figures 
are available since February, 1925, showed an 
advance of from 135.6 in February to 145.0 
in August, and declined to 141.4 in Novem- 
ber. The index was revised and made to 
include sundries, including travelling expenses. 
This group showed an increase of from 177.1 
to 188.7. Foods rose from 145.3 to 154.4 and 
then declined to 146.8; heat and light rose 
from 138.0 to 142.1; rent, from 71.5 to 89.2; 
and clothing, from 172.4 to 173.2. 


ltaly 


Bachi’s index number of wholesale prices 
rose from 657 in January to 731 in August, 
and then fell to 716 in October. The rise 
was due to political conditions and the fall 
of the lira. Consequently, upon conclusion 
of the settlement of the debt to America, and 
the formulation of plans for stabilizing ex- 
change, the lira improved in value and prices 
began to decline. 


United States 


Prices and general business conditions in 
the United States in 1925 received the follow- 
ing comment in the Bulletin of the National 
City Bank of New York, for January, 1926:—- 

“The business record of 1925 has justified 
the favourable expectations generally held at 
the year’s beginning. The common opinion 
in. business circles at the time was that a 
degree of equilibrium and stability had been 
attained in our industries which gave promise 
of a high state of prosperity, probably for. 
some years to come. The volume of trade 
as measuzed py such trustworthy indices as 
tonnage carried by railroads and payments 
through banks, has been the largest. ever 
known. is 

“The increased volume of production has 
yielded larger net earnings to the industries 


than in any year since the boom times when 
the profits proved to be largely illusory. In 
the first half of the year complaints were 
common of the absence or meager rate of 
profit, but corporation reports in the last half 
have made a good showing. This has been 
accomplished with little change in the price 
level. The index number of average prices 
of over 400 commodities, as calculated by 
the Bureau of Labour, in November, 1925, 
was 158 against 157 in December, 1924. The 
groups classified as “Farm Products,” “Cloths 
and Clothing,” ‘Metals and Metal Products,” 
and “Housefurnishing Goods” were slightly 
lower, while “Fuel and Lighting,” due to the 
anthracite coal strike, “Building Materials,” 
and “Miscellaneous” were slightly higher, and 
“Chemical and Drugs” remained unchanged. 
The average shows a desirable degree of 
stability, notwithstanding the increased activ- 
ity in industry and speculation in real estate 
and the stock market. 


“The manufacturing industries are concn 


prosperous. The cotton goods industry, wh 

has been depressed over the last three years 
by the high cost of its raw materials, is much 
encouraged by the large crop of cotton. The 
woollen and worsted industries, although 
somewhat depressed, are helped by the lower 
prices of wool which have prevailed through- 
out the year, although these prices have not 
been distressingly low to producers. The silk 
industry has had the largest year’s business 
ever done, and the new rayon industry is 
growing with great rapidity. Consumers’ 
goods generally are in strong demand, the 
result of practically full employment for the 
wage-working population at good wages.” 


Cost of Living—The following is an extract 
from the annual report of the Special Com- 
mission on the Necessaries of Life to the 
General Court, January, 1926. 

“The ‘cost of living’ in Massachusetts as 
indicated by retail prices of commodities in 
common use increased about 4% during 1925. 
Most of this increase took place in the latter 
part of the year and was largely due to higher 
food prices, which increased about 9% during 
the year. 

“The Commission in its last annual report 
discussed what appeared to be the beginning 
of a so-called business cycle. Optimism was 
widely expressed by trade authorities and 
students of business conditions that we were 
entering upon another great period of business 
expansion and _ prosperity. Speculation in 
security markets was active in anticipation of 
the impending business boom. This activity 
continued throughout the year with advancing 
prices. Retail prices, particularly of food 


commodities, advanced during the year. Most 
of the food consumed in Massachusetts is 
produced outside the Commonwealth, there- 
for, but few of our citizens were directly 
benefited by the higher food prices. 


“During 1925 there were a few spotted 
wage increases, but the trend of wages was 
slightly downwards. Business conditions in 
general were good and deposits in savings and 
co-operative banks increased. 


“Prices are meaningless when considered 
apart from income or purchasing power. Since 
1913, the increase in the rate of wages as a 
whole has been greater than the increase 
which has taken place in the cost of living. 
Salaries have not advanced to the same ex- 
tent as wages and in some cases have not in- 
creased as much as commodity prices. Those 
who have lived on a fixed income have suf- 
fered the greatest loss of purchasing power. 
Many families have been able to make de- 
sirable improvements in their standard of 
diving due to the fact that the increases in 
‘their incomes have been relatively greater 
than the increase in the cost of living. This 
condition has expanded the purchasing power 
of vast numbers of consumers and has re- 
sulted in great business activity. 


“One of the most significant things shown 
by the comparative record of retail prices 
(cost of living index) is the fact that there 
seems to be a definite trend back to the re- 
lationship between prices of different com- 
modities which existed prior to the war. For 
example: On January 1, 1922, there was a 
difference of 47 points between food prices 
and clothing prices; on January 1, 1925, the 
difference had decreased to 37 points, and on 
January 1, 1926, the difference between food 
prices and clothing prices was only 31 points. 


“A review of general price trends of com- 
modities in the United States since 1800 in- 
dicates that during and following the War of 
1812 and the Civil War prices rose to exceed- 
ingly high levels. After the War of 1812 and 
the Civil War, prices declined to a point as 
low as before the war. From 1865 to 1896, 
thirty years of peace, prices fell from a very 
high level to the lowest level of the century, 
which was reached in 1896. There were sev- 
eral short rises during this period which on 
the whole was an era of great industrial pro- 
gress and general prosperity. The develop- 
ment of mechanical power and the skill of our 
workers was largely responsible for this con- 
dition. 

“From 1896 to 1914 prices showed a gradual 
increase. In 1910 the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts appointed a special committee to 
study the increasing cost of living. During 
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this period the Spanish, Boer and Japanese 
Wars occurred. 

“From 1914 to 1920, the so-called World 
War period, prices more than doubled. Dur- 
ing 1920 and 1921 a sudden deflation of prices 
took place, amounting to about 25%. Since 
1922 prices have been fluctuating at a level 
about 60% above that prevailing in 1913. 

“ Whether or not the cost of living will ever 
return to the pre-war level or find some new 
level is a question that the future will deter- 
mine. Some students of economics state that 
the present level of prices will be more or 
less permanently stabilized, others claim that 
the general trend of prices will be downwards 
towards the level which existed prior to the 
war. The Commission believes that prices 
over a long period will show a general decline 
similar to that which occurred in the period 
of peace following other wars.” 


Retail Prices and Cost of Living in Canada 


As stated in the first report on prices issued 
by- the Department, “Wholesale Prices in 
Canada, 1890-1909,” it was intended to con- 


struct a retail prices index number in order 
to indicate more accurately from month to 
month the changes in the cost of living. In 
the meantime the Department began the pub- 
lication in the February, 1910, issue of the 
Lasour Gazerrn, of the retail prices of staple 
foods, coal, wood, coal oil, and rent in nearly 
sixty cities. These figures were averaged for 
each year and published in appendices to the 
Department’s annual reviews of Wholesale 
Prices in Canada from 1911 to 1917. 

During the investigation into the Cost of 
Living in Canada by the Board of Inquiry, 
appointed in December, 1913, statistics for this 
list of goods were obtained for December, 
1900, and December, 1905. From these figures 
and from those published in the Lasour 
Gazerte for December, 1910, 1911, 1912, and 
1913, respectively, series of index numbers of 
food, and of fuel, light, and rent were cal- 
culated, the results being published’ in the 
report of the Board. Calculations were also 
made of the cost of a weekly budget for an 
average family of five in terms of the prices 
of these commodities, and this calculation has 
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been kept up to date, month by month, and 
published in the Lasour Gazerrp each month 
since August, 1915. 

In addition to the statistics as to retail 
prices of food and fuel, and as to rates for 
rent, the Department, since 1919, secured fig- 
ures as to retail prices of staple lines of cloth- 
ing, including footwear, from retail dealers 
throughout Canada, for the years 1913-1920. 
The figures relate to prices prevailing at the 
end of the year in each case, but since 1920 
prices during the spring have been secured. 
From these quotations the percentages of 
changes in the cost of clothing have been 
calculated. Information was also secured as 
to the prices of household supplies, furniture, 
furnishings, etc., and an estimate has been 
made as to the percentage changes in the cost 
of miscellaneous items, the effect of the infor- 
mation gathered showing that such changes 
are approximately equal to the average changes 
in other items. These percentages of changes 
in the cost of clothing and sundries, with the 
“percentage changes in food, fuel and rent, cai- 
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culated from the weekly budget published in 
the Lasour Gazette from month to month, 
constitute a tentative cost of living index 
number, weighted according to the family 
budget method, based on prices in 1913, pend- 
ing the calculation of a more complete index 
number in process of construction. The fig- 
ures in clothing and sundries are to be regarded 
as merely approximate owing to difficulties in 
dealing with apparent changes in the grades 
of the items for which quotations are ob- 
tained. This calculation was first published in 
the Lasour GazettE in ‘March, 1921, and has 
been published from time to time since, quar- 
terly figures being given for each year’as in 
the accompanying table. 

The accompanying tables of family budget 
figures show the movement by commodities in 
terms of average prices for the Dominion and 
by groups for each province. 


The cost per week for the family budget of 
twenty-nine staple foods was on a somewhat 


higher level during 1925 than at any time 
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(a) Figure for previous month. 
of month. (hk) Four chief cities. 


during the last four years, except for the 
months of March and April, 1923, and by the 
end of 1925 was higher than at any time 
since May, 1921. The higher level was due 
mainly to the higher prices prevailing through- 
out the year for flour, bread, pork and bacon, 
and towards the end of the year to increases 
also in the prices of potatoes, butter and 
cheese. 


Prices for beef have showed little variation 
since 1922, except for the usual seasonal fluc- 
tuations of a rise from the beginning of the 
year to midsummer, followed by a decline in 
the last half of the year. During 1925 sirloin 
steak rose from an average of 27.1 cents per 
pound in January to a high price of 30.2 
cents in July, and then declined steadily to 
27.4 cents in December. Shoulder roast show- 
ed a similar movement, advancing from an 
average of 14.2 cents per pound to 17.1 cents 
and later declining to 14.7 cents. Prices of 
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(c) Index published quarterly. 


(d) 15th of month up to 


(k) Cost of food budget. (1) Gold 


mutton have remained steady since 1921, show- 
ing a seasonal range similar to that in beef 
of approximately two cents per pound. In 
1925 the price rose from an average of 27.6 
cents per pound in January to 29.6 cents in 
May and then declined to 28.6 cents by the 
end of the year. Fresh pork was relatively 
high during 1925; prices during 1923 varied 
between 24.5 cents per pound and 27 cents; 
throughout 1924 a somewhat lower level, rang- 
ing from 23 to 25.5 cents per pound, prevailed, 
followed by a substantial advance commencing 
with a price of 24.1 cents per pound in Janu- 
ary, 1925, and continuing until September, 
when the price of 29.3 cents per pound was 
reached. By December however the price had 
fallen to 28 cents. Salt pork, bacon and lard 
showed a movement similar to that in fresh 
pork, Salt pork advanced from an average of 
23.4 cents per pound in January to 26.9 cents 
in November and then declined _ slightly. 
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prices hereafter, 1914=100. (m) From Jan., 1925, end of previous month. (n) No figures published. 


Bacon was 33.7 cents in January and 41.7 
cents in November, Lard in 1925 fluctuated 


throughout the greater part of 1925 were high- 
er than in the previous year, the usual sea- 


between a price of 23.3 cents per pound in 
January and 24.8 cents in November as com- 
pared with a low in 1924 of 20.6 cents per 
pound in June and a high of 23.3 cents in 
December. The movement in pork and bacon 
prices resulted from the large supplies of hogs 
marketed in 1924, due to a decreased corn 
production in the United States followed in 
1925 by diminished supplies with strong 
British markets, 

Eggs showed about the same seasonal flue- 
tuations in 1925 as in previous years, fresh 
moving from an average of 66.9 cents per doz- 
en in January downward to 34.0 cents in May 
and then up to 64.7 cents in December. Milk 
prices showed little variation during the year, 
being only slightly lower in the summer 
months. The price in 1924 was somewhat 
higher than in 1923 or 1925. Butter prices 
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sonal decline not being so pronounced. Be- 
tween January and June an average decline 
of 3.3 cents per pound occurred, followed by 
an advance of 10 cents per pound by Decem- 
ber when a price of 50.6 cents per pound was 
reached. The movement in cheese was sim- 
ilar to that in butter, with prices considerably 
higher at the end of the year than at the 
beginning. The price advanced from an aver- 
age of 29 cents per pound in January to 31.5 
cents in May. This advance was followed by 
a slight seasonal decline in July, after which 
prices advanced to 33.5 cents in December. 
In the case of both butter and cheese the 
higher levels in 1925 than in 1924 were due 
to a strong export demand. 

Bread prices throughout 1922, 1923, and the 
first seven months of 1924 had been quite 
steady, However, commencing in August, 
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1924, following a similar movement in whole- 
sale prices of flour and of wheat, prices com- 
menced to advance. From an average of 6.7 
cents per pound in July and previously, the 
price rose steadily to 7.4 cents by December. 
The increase continued until March, 1925, 
when a high price of 8 cents per pound was 
reached. This level was maintained until 
October, when prices declined slightly, follow- 
ing the decrease in flour and wheat. As in 
the case of bread, flour prices had been fairly 
steady till the middle of 1924. The advance 
commenced in June from an average of 4.1 
cents per pound, and continued steadily till 
March, 1925, to 6.2 cents per pound. Prices 
then declined slightly the decrease becoming 
more pronounced by November, when a level 
of 5.1 cents was reached. The price in De- 
cember was slightly upward. The price of 


rolled oats, as with bread and flour, began 
to advance in the summer of 1924 in sym- 
pathy with the movement in grain. Com- 
mencing from an average price of 5.4 cents 
per pound in July the increase continued till 
March, 1925, when the price averaged 6.4 
cents per pound. A slightly lower level was- 
reached in April, which was maintained until 
the autumn, when another decline occurred, 
carrying prices down to an average of 5.8 
cents per pound. Rice displayed very little 
fluctuation during 1925, prices however tended 
to be slightly higher than in 1923 and 1924. 
Beans were steady throughout the year and 
changes since 1921 were unimportant. Prices 
of evaporated apples and prunes also showed 
little change during the year or as compared 
with 1924. In December, 1925, the price of 
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the former commodity averaged 19.8 cents 
per pound and of the latter 15.7 cents. 

The decline in the wholesale price of granu- 
lated sugar, which commenced about the end 
of 1923 and continued with only minor in- 
terruptions throughout 1924 and 1925, was 
reflected in the retail price also. Commenc- 
ing with an average retail price of 12.1 cents 
per pound in January, 1924, the decline con- 
tinued till October, when a slight advance 
occurred. The decrease, however, was re- 
sumed in November and continued through- 
out the greater part of 1925, from 9.5 cents 
per pound in January to 7.8 cents in No- 
vember. The price in December was slightly 
higher. Coffee prices advanced during 1925 
from 57.9 cents per pound in January to 61.5 
cents in September. . 
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Potato prices advanced from $1.39 per 90 
pounds in January to $1.52 in March, then 
declined during the next four months to $1.35 
in July. In August the usual seasonal in- 
crease occurred with the marketing of the 
new crop and prices rose to $2.10 per 90 
pounds, a3 compared with $224 in August, 
1924. By the beginning of Octoher, 1925, 
prices had fallen to $1.49, but during October 
and November, when usually a decline oc- 
curs, prices rose substantially, reaching $2.62 
at the beginning of December. A short crop 
in the United States brought about extensive 
buying in Canada for United States consump- 
tion, resulting in much higher prices. 

In fuel, prices in 1925 as compared with 
1924 were lower in January but somewhat 
higher in December. The increase was 
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_ _ (a)Quarter beginning in specified month. (b) Average for year. (c) Figure for previous month. (d) Following month, 
index number (38 commodities) and all converted to base 1913=100. For 1920 and 1921, 76 quotations are included, and from 


greatest in the prices for anthracite coal, 
caused by the scarcity due to the strike in 


Wholesale Prices in Canada 


the coal fields in the United States. By the 
end of 1925 anthracite coal had advanced to 
$18.02 per ton, as compared with $16.57 in 
August, before the commencement of the 
strike, and $16.82 in January, In 1924 the 
price was $17.84 in January, $16.69 in August 
and $16.71 in December. Prices at the end 
of 1925 were still considerably below the peak 
price of $18.88 per ton in March, 1923, result- 
ing from the strike in 1922. Wood prices 
showed little change. 


Very few changes occurred in rent during 
the year. 


The feature of the movement in wholesale 
prices was the higher level for grains. The 
increase in the autumn of 1924, due to crop 
shortage throughout the world, was followed 
by a substantial decrease in the first part of 
the year, in turn followed by an increase in 
the latter months of 1925. Prices of grain 
at the end of the year, however, were lower 
than at the beginning, but higher than the 
average since 1921. Prices of livestock. and 
meats were also relatively higher than since 
1921, and also higher than at the end of 1924, 
Exports of cattle to Great Britain were re- 
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IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES—Concluded 
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179 CCL 152-7 243-7 176 1855 1847 1763 156 166} 13-6665) 192-944 75-6 181-030 
170 173} 155-4) 254-5 182 2052 2039 1814) 151 159} 13-0895] 188-711 72°5) 170-954 
172 188 155-8 279-0 205 1984 1948 1807 151 163} 13-2710] 189-930 74-2 177-175 
179 184 151-5 258-4 191 1855 1852 1859 147-0 156] 12-2257) 185-485 77-5 183-207 
171 173 159-9 282-7 208 1863 1851 1835 160-0 168} 13-9347} 202-565 92-5 211-051 
172 173 159-2 277-9 204 1854 1843 1804 160-6 167} 13-8852] 204-592 92-9 211-628 
168 171 160-3 270-3 197 1826 1849 1811 161-0 168} 13-8353] 201-947 93-8 221-240 
169 165 159-3 266-9 191 ESOT |e ee 1802 156-2 163] 13-6854} 194.537 88-5 212-940 
164 164 157-8 263-8 189 L815. oa; cet 180] 155-2 162} 13-3173] 193-281 88-4 209-993 
15Y, 160 157-3 264-4 195 LS 54 hades ay. tt 1799 157-4 163] 13-6177} 195-165 89-1 212,196 
160 158 162-8 262-4 195 TS46 14s so tans 1803 159-9 165] 13-8526} 195-899 91-8 214-404 
157 160 160-3 264-8 197 USASeccees ak 1807 160-4 164] 14-2438) 198-133 91-2 217-548 
iS ee ae 160-2} 266-1 197 1845}4..9....4 1801 159-7 165] 14-0878] 195-766 87-8] 212,151 
Ce ee | gee ee 150. Ole satees «ts LOR ie chavs sy. \li4 vse afot 1813 157-6 164] 14-1520} 194-827 86-5 211,541 
“contin AUB SO PORE SAH SB TENA | eee cee al RCE Pe Aas ee Ha mH ji a hee 157-7 166} 14-3173] 197-159 88-9} 213-782 
sresteimbe Press /sjoycaplchctel | aheeiscs\ s(n |B is/ocngessiaboi| oo%< ees [ieieiehelersiei« latsnsiate.e 4 [ioe cate. Woah. lat oon... 14-4054] 198-456 91-4 220-546 
e) Middle of month. (g) First of month. (h)End of month. (7) Monthly average. (k) New index number is joined to old 


anuary, 1922, 100 quotations. 


ported to be much larger during 1925, being 
nearly 100,000 head. There was also in- 
creased exportation to the United States. 
Hogs were similarly high in price and experi- 
enced a good demand, owing to strong 
market conditions in both Great Britain and 
United States. Butter was substantially 
higher in 1925 than in 1924, due largely to a 
strong export demand. Cotton was lower due 
to the large crop in the United States. Wool 
declined from the beginning of the year until 
the autumn, when an advance occurred. The 
lumber market showed relatively little change. 
Pulp and paper continued in good demand, 
and newsprint paper, which had been weaken- 
ing, tended upward. Iron and steel was lower 
at the end of the year but manufactured 
goods showed little change. Non-ferrous 


(1) Gold Prices hereafter on the 


base 100. *In milliards. 


metals varied in the price movement. Copper 
was little changed, nickel tended upward. 
Lead was lower at the end of the year but 
still somewhat higher than in previous years. 
Zine was upward and also higher than in 
previous years. Silver was relatively higher. 
Coal was low until the latter part of the year 
when the anthracite coal strike in the United 
States and the improving industrial demand, 
both in Canada and the United States, caused 
an upward movement. Petroleum and gaso- 
line recovered early in 1925 from the consid- 
reable decline during the latter part of 1924, 
and continued during the summer at the 
higher levels, falling slightly in the autumn. 
In chemicals and allied products an advance 
in coal tar appeared. 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING 


Pe 























1923 
April | July | Oct. 


Jan. 


30-7 


—_ 


CO's bec eee te ae 
tse 


hm CO CO HR 00 CO COR STR ST 
CORPO ODNRODOOCOMUCM 
—_ 
[o.) 
ie.) 


10-17 


$ 
10-65 


115-7| 107-8] 111-5 
74-2) 70-7| 71-6 


80-2} 78-6 
59-0) 59-2 
30-2} 30-3 


1921 1922 
Commodity Ee 

¥Y | Jan. | April) July | Oct. | Jan. ; April) July ; Oct. 

Cc. c. Cc Cc. c c c c. 
1 |Beef, sirloin steak.............. 2 lbs. 71-0} 70-4) 70-2} 60-8} 54-6) 57-6) 64-2] 58-2 
2 |Beef, shoulder roast............ 2h 44-6] 44-4! 40-6} 338-4] 30-4] 32-4] 35-6] 31-8 
3 |Veal, shoulder roast........... ye 26:9| 25-2) 22-0/ 19-7| 18-9} 19-0} 19-1) 18-7 
4. \Mutton;, leg roaste-ce.scies ses LSE 30-8) 32-0} 30-3} 26-3) 25-6} 27-4) 28-0) 27-2 
5 |Pork, fresh roast, ham......... ibe 36:0| 34-8] 82-9} 31-5] 26-7} 30-0} 31-8) 30-0 
6 |Pork, salt; mess..3........2:. Die Af 71-4| 66-2) 57-8] 57-2} 52-0) 53-2) 54-2) 53-8 
7 \Bacon, breakfast............... 1 ie 58-4! 53-0} 48-0} 46-1] 39-8} 41-3] 42-5) 41-6 
Sulisard.purevleal. mies eters 2e.£ 67-8} 56-0) 43-2] 48-2} 48-4) 45-0] 43-6) 45-4 
OMB eas IPOS. a: Rats ciaslere obo 33 ae 1 doz. | 85-2) 40-3] 38-2! 50-7| 71-2] 33-5} 33-9] 41-7 
NORM SOS SLOLALC. chia. c ae. niche ct sins - 75-7| 38-3] 35-1] 46-6} 58-7! 30-6] 31-4} 37-4 
PASALIESE EE ON Ae aed asa Os ele ve outs qts. | 93-0] 89-4] 78-6] 80-4] 79-8} 74-4) 69-0) 69-6 
12 |Butter, dairy, solid............. 21bs. | 113-4} 109-4] 63-0) 81-2} 83-4] 76-4) 70-2) 76-8 
13 |Butter, creamery, print........ HL teres 63-6] 63-9} 87-2] 46-8| 48-6] 44-9] 42-0] 438-0 
12;;Choese, old? . f./2aek «be AOE Wiis 39-2] 39-8} 34-8] 35-4] 32-6} 30-5} 30-0) 27-6 
15 TCneese; NOW. boas vee tte cee Wie 37-5| 38-4] 28-2) 32-0] 29-3} 28-5} 26-2) 27-6 
16 |Bread, plain, white............ 15 “ 132-0} 127-5) 121-5) 118-5) 105-0} 105-0) 105-0) 102-0 
(7eleMlourstammily cehe ke. Lee 10 68-0] 66-0} 63-0) 58-0) 48-0} 48-0} 49-0) 45-0 
TT el 82030 Gers bra’: a a ee Dine 36-0} 32-0} 30-0} 30-5} 28-0} 28-0} 28-0} 28-0 
19 |tRice, good, medium.......... aes 28-2} 22-4) 19-8} 18-6] 19-6} 18-6} 19-8) 21-2 
20 |Beans, handpicked............. abe 21-6] 18-0} 17-0} 17-4) 17-4} 17-8} 17-6] 17-4 
21 |Apples, evaporated............. Ls 24-9] 22-4) 21-3) 21-6} 22-0} 23-0} 24-91 23-9 
22 |Prunes, medium size........... Re 25-3} 29-41 18-4] 18-2} 18-4] 18-9} 19-8] 19-6 
23 |Sugar, granulated.............. ape 51-2} 51-2! 44-4] 41-2) 36-8} 33-6) 33-6) 34-8 
24 |Sugar, yellow.................. dae 24-6| 24-2! 21-0} 19-6] 17-4] 16-0} 15-8) 16-4 
25 |tTea, black, medium.......... fas, 14-5] 14-1] 13-7| 13-6] 13-5] 13-6] 13-9} 14-6 
26 |tTea, green, medium.......... 15-7} 15-4} 14-9) 15-1} 15-1) 15-0) 15-2) 14-6 
277 |\Coffee, medium it... to. Lae! $c 14-8] 14-2] 13-7] 13-5] 18-6] 138-4) 18-4) 13-4 
PSG Potatoes is... tics. ester tev s es bag 75-5| 48-5} 35-9] 64-4] 52-6] 49-2) 48-9] 40-4 
29) Vinegar, spirit. (..0550%. 20.0... 6 qt. 9 -9} «1-1 1-0} 1-0; 1-0; 1-0 9 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
SOaATL Foods kh! 3... :SUE 28S: RGRe. teres. 14-48} 12-68] 10-96) 11-48) 11-03] 10-26| 10-27] 10-23 

: c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. 
SiuStarch:; laundry.....t43. ) sass 3 Ib. 4-9] 5-2| 4-4] 4-4) 4-2) 4-1] 4-0) 4-0 
32 |Coal, anthracite..............- Vg ton 125-0] 115-4} 110-9} 110-1} 109-6} 108-7) 105-8} 116-4 
33 iiGoal, bituminous::.2 +. +s sags. egos’ 92-1| 83-4| 75-6] 73-5] 71-7| 68-3]. 68-8] 77-0 
Seo Wood, MArd....iScee eek tapenee Vig cord | 90-5| 88-6| 87-4] 83-6} 80-2) 78-1) 77-0) 80-3 
Shel Wood, SOlt:....deneoses 44 esas Ye “ 69-0| 68-8] 62-5} 61-1} 59-8] 58-1) 58-5} 59-4 
SEa@oal Olle. .... dered ne eae ee 1 gal 40-3] 38-6} 33-7] 31-9] 31-7} 31-6] 31-3) 31-0 
$ $ $ $ 
37 |\Fuel and lighting............--Jeeeese+ 4-17) 3-95! 3-70} 3-60) 3-53) 3-45) 3-41) 3-64 

$ $ 

SRal entccecen os «aac ane; tama e + mo 6-60| 6-63| 6-83} 6-89} 6-92; 6-91] 6-95) 6-96 





39 |\Grand Totals.............----|eeeeeees 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
25-30| 23-31) 21-53) 22-01] 21-52) 20-66) 20-67| 20-87} 21-13 


$ $ $ 
21-21| 20-65) 21-16 


ee ee ae a Pe Fo a Oe ee ee ee ee 
*The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an 


average family. 
{Kind most sold, since October, 1922. 
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AND RENT IN TERMS OF THE AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA* 


.S—Q—esSv_as__v— SS 


1924 



































1925 
Jan. | April July Oct. Jan, Feb. | March | April] May | June | July Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. 
C. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. c Cc. c c Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. 

54-0 55-4 59-4 55-6 54-2 55-2 55-2) 57-0} 58-6) 59-4] 60-4) 59-4) 58-4] 56-8] 55-4] 54.8 1 
29-4 29-6 31-2 29-2 28-4 29-2 29-2) 30-6} 381-6) 32-4] 32-0} 31-6] 30-6] 30-2 29-6} 29-4 2 
18-6 18-0 17-8 17-8 17-8 18-2 18-4) 18-3} 17-9] 18-3} 18-1] 18-4) 18-0] 18-3 18-6) 18-2 3 
26-9 27-8 28-5 27-7 27-6 28-5 28-9) 29-0) 29-6) 29-4) 29-3) 29-3F 28-8] 29-2] 98-6] 28-61 4 
24-1 23-1 23-6 25-1 24-1 24-6 25-3} 27-4) 28-4) 28-2! 28-2) 28-7) 29-3] 99-1 28-7) 28-0 5 
47-6 45-6 45-2 46-6 46-8 47-0 47-8} 49-8) 51-4] 51-2) 50-4) 51-6] 52-6] 53-4! 53-8] 53-4 6 
37-0 83-6 31-4 33-9 33-7 34-1 34-4) 37-5) 38-6] 38-9} 39-2} 40-2) 40-8] 41-6! 41-7] 41-3 7 
46-0 42-8 41-2 45-6 46-6 46-6 47-0} 48-4) 49-0) 48-8] 48-2) 48-6] 49-0] 49-0 49-6) 49-4 8 
61-3 82-4 31-8 45-7 66-9 65-7 52-5} 37-5) 34-0} 35-0} 37-6) 40-8) 43-3] 48-2] 57-2] 64-7 9 
46-9 28-0 27-6 39-8 51-9 54-2 45-7) 33-9} 30-3} 31-6} 33-7] 37-1] 39-2} 48-0] 48-7] 51-3 10 
74-4 73-2 71-4 71-4 73°2 73-2 73-2! 73-2) 71-4} 69-0} 69-0) 69-0] 69-0] 70-8] 71-4] 72-0) 11 
85-4 82-4 68-8 77-4 79-4 75-2 72-6) 72-8] 73-6) 72-2) 71-4) 74-2) 77-4) 83-4! 89-41 99-9! 49 
48-2 46-1 39-3 42-8 43-9 43-0 40-6} 40-7} 40-9} 40-6} 40-9} 42-7) 44-2] 47-71 50-5] 50-6] 13 
33-2 31-4 28-4 29-1 29-0 29-5 30-1] 31-1] 31-5} 30-7} 30-6} 31-2! 31-8! 39-3] 33-4 33-5] 14 
33-2 31-4 28-4 29-1 29-0 29-5 30-1) 31-1) 31-5} 30-7] 30-6) 31-2) 31-8] 32-3} 33-4] 33-5] 15 
100-5 100-5} 100-5) 106-5} 112-5} 118-5] 120-0] 118-5! 118-5] 118-5] 118-5 117-0} 118-5] 117-0} 115-5) 114-0] 16 
42-0 41-0 43-0 49-0 55-0 61-0 62-0} 60-0} 58-0} 58-0} 58-0} 57-0] 57-0] 54- 51-0) °52-0|} 17 
27-5 27-0 27-0 28-5 31-0 31-5 32-0} 31-0) 30-5} 31-0) 31-0) 30-5} 30-5] 30-5] 29-5} 29-0] 18 
20-8 20-8 20°8 21-0 21-6 21-4 21-6} 21-6] 21-6) 21-8) 21-8] 21-6) 22-0} 21-8] 921-8 22-0} 19 
17-4 16-8 16-6 16-8 16-4 16-6 16-4; 16-6) 16-6) 16-8} 16-8) 16-8} 16-4} 16-4] 16-2) 16-21 90 
18-6 18-9 19-5 19-6 20-0 20:1 20-7} 20-8} 20-7} 20-5) 20-7] 20-6! 20-5} 20-2! 920-1] 19.8 21 
17-0 15-9 15-9 15-6 15-3 15-5 15-6} 15-6; 15-4) 15-6} 15-5) 15-6] 15-9} 15-7) 15-5) 15-7| 99 
48-4 47-6 40-8 41-2 38-0 36-4 35-6} 35-6} 34-8! 34-0] 33-6] 33-2| 32-8! 32-0] 31-2] 31-6] 93 
23 +2 22-8 19-6 19-6 18-0 17-2 17-0} 17-0} 16-6} 16-2} 16-0} 15-8} 15-6) 15-2} 15-0) 15-0] 94 
17-2 17-4 17-4 17-4 17-6 17-8 17-9} 17-9} 17-9} 17-9] 17-9} 17-8} 18-0] 17-8] 17-9] 17-8] 95 
17-2 17-4 17-4 17-4 17-6 17-8 17-9) 17-9} 17-9} 17-9} 17-9] 17-8! 18-0] 17-8} 17-9] 17-8] 926 
13-4 13-8 13-6 13-9 14-5 14-8 15-0} 15-1) 15-1) 15-1) °15-1) 15-2} 15-4) 15-2] 15-3] 15-3 27 
47-8 54-0 63-0 46-5 46-4 49-7 50-5} 49-1) 45-5} 43-6) 45-1] 70-1] 54-7] 49-5] 65-4] 87-4] 98 

1-0 1-0 1-0 1-0 1-0 1-0 1-0},./1-0) 1-0} 1-0) 1-0) 1-0) 1-0} 1-0} 1-0] 1-0] 99 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 $ $ 
10-78) 10-16 9-91) 10-31) 10-77) 10-93) 10-74) 10-56) 10-48| 10-44] 10-49] 10-84) 10-81! 10-89] 11-23] 11-56 30 
Cc. Cc. c. Cc. c. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. c. 

4-1 4-1 4-1 4-1 4-1 4-1 4-1] 4:1) 4-2) 4-1) 4-1) 4-2) 4-2} 4-21 4-1] 4-21 931 
111-5} 108-8} 104-6] 108-7) 105-1] 104-8} 105-1] 104-3} 102-8] 103-1] 103-2] 103-5] 104-3] 104-8! 108-8] 112-6 32 
70-6 68-0 66-0 65-6 65-0 64-7 64-6] 64-2) 64-0) 63-2} 62-9] 63-3] 63-2! 64-1] 64-4] 65-1) 33 
79-0 78-0 78-2 77-6 78-4 77-7 7-7| 76-7| 76-7) 76-2! 76-2) 76-1) 76-2! 76-2! 77-2! 76-0] 34 
57- 57-5 57-5 57-4 57-5 56-4 56-2) 56-9} 56-2} 55-3) 55-3] 55-7) 55-6) 55-6] 56-3] 56-4] 35 
30-1 39-9 30-8 30-8 30-5 30-6 30-6} 30-6} 30-5} 30-5} 30-3} 30-3! 30-3} 30-3} 30-2! 30-3] 36 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 $ $ $ 
3°49 ae ie 5 3s 3°37 3°34 3-34) 3-33! 3-30) 3-28) 3-28) 3-29} 3-30) 3-31] 3-37/ 3-40] 37 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
6-92 6-95 6-98 6-97 6-91 6-88 6-88} 6-90} 6-90) 6-90} 6-89} 6-88) 6-88] 6-87] 6-87] 6-87] 38 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
21-23 2-58 2-30 28-67 ai-09 21-19) 21-00) 20-82) 20-73) 20-67| 20-70) 21-05) 21-02] 21-11] 21-51] 21-87) 39 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING 


Foops 
Se eee ees seo 
1921 1922 1923 
Jar. April July Oct. Jan. April | July Oct. Jan. April | July Oct. 




















$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia........ 14-72| . 13-23) 11-12} 11-75] 11-18] 10-47} 10-31) 10-42 10-68} 11-15} 10-65) 10-96 
Prince Edward I’d..| 13-18} 11-91] 10-34} 10-46 9-78 9-68 9-29 9-11 9-43 9-63 9-40 9-59 
New Brunswick..... 14-44] 13-03] 11-13} 11-59] 11-11) 10-54 9-98] 10-14] 10-48} 10-90) 10-29) 10-83 
Quebec......:.....- 13°76| 12-33] 10-42} 10-81) 10-63 9-82 9-72 9-75} 10-24; 10-41 9-71 9-92 
Ontario’: 2225 -.:) « 14-39] 12-65} 10-741 11-48} 10-88) 10-20) 10-28) 10-14 10-45} 10-59) 10-08) 10-69 
Manitoba........... 13-94] 12-43] 11-04) 10-79) 10-87 9-92} 10-02 9-72} 10-16; 10-06 9-53) 10-14 
Saskatchewan.......| 14°10] 12-58} 10-99) 11-21) 11-06 9-82 9-82 9-94, 10-47} 10-32) 10-14) 10-29 
‘Alberta: 2250020... 14-77} 12-48] 10-91] 11-09) 10-94 9-83 9-86 9-77| 10-26} 10-06 9-87| 10-32 


British Columbia...| 15-75) 18-67/ 12-19] 12-50) = 12-08 11-43} 11-30} 11-61} 11-39] 14-28) 11-17) 44-51 
oe i et im re ee, ee 


Fur. anp Lieut* 


« 


Nova Scotia........ 3-70 3°47 3-24 3-19 3°18 3-07 2-94 3-25 3-20 3-12 3-07 3-12 
Prince Edward Is’d. 4-27 3°88 3-55 3°51 3-20 3°21 3-35 3-47 3-54 4-08 3-62 3-62 
New Brunswick..... 4-12 3°95 3°72 3-65 3°44 3-30 3°22 3-23 3°30 3-33 3°33 3-26 
Quebeonj2eGh.0c8. 4-14 3-96 3-59 3-55 3-53 3°47 3°35 3-60 3°63 3°64 3-40 3-45 
Ontario! cists foe Ws 4-36 4-04 3-76 3°63 3-60 3-51 3°51 3-88 3-78 3°76 3-63 3-65 
Manitoba........... 4-52 4-27 4-27 4-05 3°72 3°65 3-61 3°86 3-84 3-94 3-78 3°90 
Saskatchewan....... 4-15 4-16 4-09 4-07 4-04 8-96] «3-96 3-77 3-72 3°81 3°87 3°79 
Alberta (28. Posse: 3°36 2:57 2-54 2-54 2-49 2-35 2-30 2-39 2°59 2-61 2-57 2°56 
British Columbia... 3-60 3:61 3°22 3°24 3°39 3°38 2-92 2-94 2-99 3-00 2-95 2°97 
Tee ee ee eee re ee ne ee 
Rent 
Ss Sree NRE DORE AR SS ER SS ee aeons: GATT | are | ee ea ee 
Nova Scotia........ 5-93 5-98 5-90 5-90 6-00 6-00 5-93 5-93 5-93 5-67 5-58 5:57 
Prince Edward Is’d. 4-25 4-25 4-50 4-50 5-63 5-63 5-63 5-63 5-88 5-87 5-88 5-88 
New Brunswick..... 6-13 6-13 6-25 6-25 6:13 6-13 7-44 6-59 6-59 6-59 6-75 6-75 
Quebetss 34). dae. e-:3 4-64 4-83 5-33 5-38 5-29 5-42 5-57 5-48 5-58 5-57 5-76 5-76 
Ontarie ss .chy. ae. 26% 6-90 6-95 7°17 7-29 7°36 7-33 7-40 7-40 7°35 7°35 7°32 7°30 
Manitoba........... 8:75 8-75 8:75 8-75 8-75 8-75 8-75 8-75 “8-75 8-75 8-75 8-75 
Saskatchewan....... 8-59 8-75 8-75 8-75 8-75 8-75 8-75 8-91 8-91 8-91 8-91 8-91 
Ppertan. «42.40 aes 7°81 7-19 7°81 7°81 7-81 7°81 7°81 7°81 7-81 7-65 7-66 7°66 
British Columbia... 6:38 6-38 6-38 6-38 6-38 6-50 6-38 6°38 6-38 6-38 6-38 6-38 


por wood, and coal oil: no allowance is made for the varying extent to which these are used in the different provinces 
and localities. 
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Foops 


1925 


1924 


April 


Nov. Dee. 


Oct. 


June | July | Aug. | Sept. 


March | April | May 


Oct. Jan. Feb. 


July 


Jan. 











$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


75 
59 
83 
06 


ei Pon we wh Be’ as 


36] 11 
35| 10 
56] 11 
83] 11 
15] 11 


© ja: 6h) se_ je e's" ee 


96) 10 


03} 11 
91) 11 
34] 10 
79) 11 


OTS a ee a ee 


99] 11 
03] 9 
89) 10 
13] 10 
66] 10 
34| 10 


OMe Se i AS 


89] 10 
79] 10 
39] 10 
27| 10 
71) 10 


ey SF '9r lotive? 6" cen oY @ 


53} 10 
66| 9 


Sig ke oe ata Oe Ky Ueno 


Pale) 6 a, 66” Fe. a 


62] 10 
67| 9 


Om eh 6m /Oi* e* 4 e-em 0 


O56 ee 565 er ow ine, 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1925 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 








Date Food Fuel Rent | Cloth-} Sun- All 
ing dries 

APOC SLO LAS sc Bigiscis, ote o aioe Reranc ee eareleeS rat ota cea ee ie eee 108 98 92 110 100 102 
TBC. EONS... BR cic ele Pe cie« State Mapes ee esc Re eee eae ee 111 97 84 125 105 104 
AB YerCReN: 1) i USI) ROR mens Seeger es Sa Sa RNRBUR CE. RETRO A oO eee, «ia, a 138 110 86 143 110 119 
MOH MOM i El AAR Oa de TS ets pean. TaN Bg! bo eet 167 134 94 167 145 143 
Mee! OTSES Ne. EE ee Bie. Ab Poe ce ie 5 Rae a dee 186 163 102 198 160 162 
Meek POO ee eh ik he BA AR OE DR dee nae tee ee he et Bey: 201 166 117 234 180 179 
MUL ye O20 eC Ra ES Gee ae . IN acer Shee ese, Lien eos 10g i ae 229 191 134 260 190 201 
WSS. T9201 FET BT RS ehh. OE aie BE cht i ac : Beads bse 8 eee eee 202 218 139 235 190 192 
Mari foots tart he hee Meth bel) AUR AE Dio, Lipase. heb ais 180 208 139 195 188 177 
PumersTO2be eT Ul UR ee Ae, ee UE AV EE Sen) PR a Soc MURR Meh se 152 197 143 173 181 163 
Opie: PLIES. ees a. ek EL TE RS OR MS geet Te ee Ee Oe Eek 161 189 145 167 170 163 
BISON MODI he SE eM Sealere Raiag ate etee coke la kobsatetoe seas ol Sean eins |. Sheena eee 150 187 145 158 166 156 
aCe We MVD iad i ac PIN GS sa Ee APE Sites ae aah | Se Ee: FCM he al 140 181 145 155 164 152 
DLV LOZ cc stccan-oemine Nees eo See eee FEI ee ae ee a TNT reer Tae eae eee 140 179 146 155 164 152 
LS) CHER Lo PRR RON Na EERE CHEE ORC ANE ANCES AG A EADY ee i, Se oe 140 189 146 155 164 152 
CB TEP OSGI 0 7S aR eee PEAR S/R SARS) AMEE ctrl SUR PRS OPO ora. 8 nines | ok ta cpl dari a Se 141 186 146 155 164 153 
April<1998 -errsec ees rr re Eo ea Ce EE ISSO ISLE A 145 189 146 155 164 154 
HIP Cecae M8 Re ORION CRE ERE CIR EE SUSE YER NAO Rae Bs Ae: Ney 139 182 147 155 164 152 
SSO EEG. Be Seco she cc cheleteke oreo eens o kiero itis Ge eae ee oe EL ee 142 183 147 155 164 153 
IOC UO ca cod ee bad oils Reine ae sarees shck aeite as Renee tee HL ee ee 146 185 146 155 164 154 
PAM EAPO AE RES eee Te no Bea cw eee oe tcteana tee Ue aa eee ee 139 180 147 155 164 151 
Dt Nell O24 «eens: steve Aes «cho oetne oe 2d clos < Lat oi eicine ene oe tee to eee 135 176 147 155 164 150 
ETE odes con cca > bees ol darks aes Cae nocd ete itao dt tee tee ete eee 140 176 147 155 164 151 
Dee. 1924 144 175 146 155 164 152 
April 1925 144 174 145 155 164 152 
July 1925 143 172 145 155 164 152 
Sept. 1925 147 173 145 155 164 153 
Dec. 1925 157 178 145 155 164 157 








CHART SHOWING MONTHLY CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 1913-1925 


All Items: Food, Fuel, Rent, Clothing, and Sundries 
(Average prices in 1913 — 100) 
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DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS WEIGHTED INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA 
COMMODITIES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO CHIEF COMPONENT MATERIAL, BY YEARS, 1890-1925* 
. (Average Prices 1913=100) 

a II Til IV | V VI VII VIII 
3 z 3 S 3 S : 
= a 
Groups Serie B.| ng oe | SBknpods. | Fa. 2.) Patel emaohd Z 
B3| 2.3 | 323] FSS 38 S435 |/38a3 |) 833 g 
So | ‘eHo | asso] 3 ai [mses l|ssesg | sts a 

ce) au) | eee | vig | is | HAE |G | 

eee) 2 61s = 9 Ay oes = 
> 4 Sy = 8 4 oS Se 


; Number of 
Commodities 


eee eeoecesos sere eee 


Mar. 
EATING LO CONG Sic auie woes 


May : 

June 174-3 132 194-4 159-2 151-7 103-1 177-4 157°8 158-8 
July 170-4 135 195-1 159-4 151-5 104-9 177-4 157-8 158-4 
Aug. 172-7 137 193-0 159-3 149-3 106-6 178-0 158-4 159-5 
Sept. 160-4 142 191-4 159-3 149-9 107-1 177-5 158-4 156-5 
“Oct. 157-3 148 188-5 158-5 147-3 107-4 177-2 156-4 156-6 
Nov. 171-5 152-3 187-9 159-2 147-1 108-0 177-2 156-8 161-6 
Dec. 178-8 153-9 187-3 159-6 147-3 106-0 177-2 158-0 163-5 


* For the years prior to 1913, the index is unweighted and the number of commodities is not complete throughout. 


A a, 
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DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA BY 
GROUPS ACCORDING TO “PURPOSE,” 1914-1925 


(Prices IN 1913=100) 











I. Consumers’ Goods II. Producers’ Goods 
Producers’ Materials 
Foods, Pro- 
Groups and Number of beverages ducers’ Building 
Commodities All and Other All Equip- and Manu- 
tobacco ment All construc-| facturing 
tion 
98 74 24 148 16 132 32 100 

RODS ce bist wie csi te Nie ad a eas iomiecs 101-3 105-6 96-0 103-4 94-4 104-4 93-8 106-8 
POTD Cee itenc besie nace k GO? Gale wale BOA oe harem ee 105-9 111-0 99-3 114-2 96-4 116-1 90-3 121-9 
WOMB Seery s c.cei esa oo cele aa eae ae POR 120-6 132-3 105-8 130-7 101-1 133-9 103-8 140-8 
TOT Feet cs ey ster do cis arate sta chen eos. eaters 154-0 177-1 124-8 177-4 126-3 182-9 130-7 194-9 
MOUS hes tcha.c ty Sle See & bya co eta Rtas ©. ove be wes 172-8 193-3 146-9 195-0 146-0 200-3 150-5 211-7 
BOLO ire sicccke ates & se ae ape ele’ + 5 eye ts 191-7 207-6 171-6 206-2 164-6 210-7 175-0 218-8 
POO ete «coe saNe «es caine es os SabeRte 226-1 244-4 203-1 241-9 197-1 246-8 214-9 254-0 
BOC TEN ees. crsnche Puuateecs's Se ore REE wos oO PES 174-4 170-7 179-2 167°3 206-5 163-0 183-2 158-4 
BO erate «5 A eveate Pater eevee Ne eae ae G6 o's Mio pte 153-6 146-0 163-1 146-8 189-0 142-2 162-2 137-7 
AOS Meas ca obo REN Wiese © cya RE EONs #0 BS 151-3 147-6 155-9 145-0 186-1 140-6 167-0 134-7 
OO eh 3 che imc aReh, boone SO RCD Maes oars MRO ES 150-5 146-3 155-7 147-6 186-4 143-4 159-1 140-2 
FET el O19 har rare sre 0 dts bra gyece le elena o eeplete 184-9 202-9 161-5 203-2 164-7 207-3 173-3 213-2 
AEA VOLO ihe Gite alate wien wie siciniaietete teens 189-1 203-5 170-4 204-2 163-7 208-5 171-8 215-1 
at 020 Nee cies ae a Pees = oe eee 216°6 237-4 189-4 236-0 172-0 242-9 200-7 250-8 
PALIN ar LOL te ire, dete 0,00 ae iG /BRa Siw Tar 3 laf kel 238-5 264-5 204-4 263-4 196-0 270-6 213-1 282-1 
AT age C OD Ube Fiaiitce sss ods Phalmbie’s ws a ob wee 205 -2 207-7 202-1 198-5 221-4 196-0 213-4 192-0 
Ls 1 O21 eg tiete svelte Sia Res os oo SOE 164-3 158-5 172-0 166-9 204-6 162-8 178-2 157-2 
GAT 1022 ho ce ree aes CA Re hme sess 1h OR 156-2 147-5 166-9 143-4 193-6 138-0 163-2 132-2 
Vs 1022 h. ae.ayeh sive ode Te Ppec en samo he 155-0 146-5 165-6 151-5 187-2 147-7 163-3 144-1 
Adin 192352), te Kabink oa Lop eehde sens oboe 153-0 148-1 159-3 143-6 188-3 138-8 163-8 133-2 
Sulvs 1923-1 etek s 20 qe eeeisoe esp abepe 148-2 143-4 154-3 147-4 184-4 143-5 169-4 137-6 
Wenig 10244 oy white oo 0 ody Bibs suis taki 154-3 151-1 158-3 143-3 187-6 138-6 167-7 132-3 
Fu Vy OLE Be Hate ore bo SUE VOR TC ee o> Ab Re 147-1 140-0 156-0 148-3 188-8 143-9 155-1 141-8 
DW LO LD fois ohn salam s Oo leenin So 6 ore slate era 154-5 159-1 148-7 163-6 181-2 161-7 152-4 164-4 
Blobs: 1925 fi es tents vc dams eees «ante peer 154-7 156-5 152-5 164-3 177-8 162-9 154-6 165-3 
Mar, 1925 .\..c%. tan 050. « dot p apie sco pomeatent 154-1 155-5 152-4 160-1 177-8 158-2 154-5 159-5 
A pei’ 1925.|: s.artes\s\s.e Sole 9 a os ons aire 151-9 149-4 154-9 153-2 179-6 150-4 154-4 149-9 
BV AGL: Scte eiedere'e eo OREO vie oly oti 151-9 149-1 155-4 159-3 179-9 157-1 154-4 158-2 
June; 1920-6 ars. lemates +. beh pO 153-2 150-3 156-7 157-9 180-7 155-4 154-1 156-2 
maby 1925 3s tapes «saree Rale'e « oo fakes 153-8 151-6 156-7 155-3 180-5 152-6 154-0 152-8 
PANG e LOZD 5 Be, dictates << sieges «sia b ofeotals 155-7 154-3 157-6 156-4 181-2 153-7 153-8 154-2 
Beats 1926 tencaha.c'cs Semi tes st bile ebee 156-6 156-1 157-3 149-5 180-8 146-1 153-9 144-3 
Oot 1925). a. sae. . oc Se ae tines c cok tas 159-5 161-3 157-2 145-4 180-7 141-6 152-4 139-2 
Wows 1925 ts: wos. «os co acemtes cot dete 164-4 170-4 156-8 148-4 180-7 145-3 152-7 143-7 
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DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA BY 
GROUPS ACCORDING TO “ORIGIN”, 1914-1925 


(Prices In 1913=100) 





I, Farm (domestic and 


Raw or | Fully or foreign) 
partly chiely | —______——_ II III IV 
Groups and Number of manu- manu- Marine | Forest | Mineral 


Commodities factured | factured Field Animal | Canadian 
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UNITED STATES FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA 








1913=100. 
~~ Goods Goods Goods Raw Producers’ | Consumers’| All Com- 
Produced | Imported | Exported | Materials Goods Goods modities 
1989 Jen 0. SR sd, BESTS i 195 201 209 183 186 219 196 
Reeeicats atineniea cea tee 208 201 226 203 186 220 207 
NOLO SONCie te Crt tee oe nes 238 245 262 231 226 255 239 
IPRS 7 SOR Sei etc EE (APES 274 273 295 257 274 299 274 
HO2i-Jan ees et oe oe 200 194 - 212 182 222 217 199 
| ig jE tin gts gia 1h Ce MEY < ces 164 158 185 153 164 177 163 
BOZ2—Jan bee, dees teas coker. 143 151 139 132 147 161 144 
Te hic SARRE ie des I Fe 153 165 154 143 152 171 154 
MotB m—— Jane eee. ade fetes ok tobe 145 170 140 136 160 163 148. 
| pk re ORR Se oh a ah 149 164 142 137 168 168 151 
19rd-—Jan oes yee ee! Ree 143 166 133 128 166 166 146: 
aby ties woe.) {Oke Bt 146 156 148 133 153 163 147 
1020-—Jan pec iee, 2, toe: oP Re 157 159 179 149 152 168 156 
Reb teen) jam eeae |: Roan 158 161 180 151 152 168 158. 
Marien eee i seen 8. tae 152 161 171 142 153 169 153. 
ADIN eure. Seen. ee 147 158 161 134 153 169 148 
Maye een. a eee. te 148 154 171 137 152 164 149 
Junceemer:. ol meen cs ee 147 154 166 137 151 161 147 
Salye Soe... hoes wees. ees 147 154 162 134 150 167 148 
PRUE Ne ee 5, as tee es 150 154 166 136 149 171 150: 
Bepis a orie. s. e e ee 145 154 152 129 149 170 146 
(BYOB logrotate Bae hen. SE Bod 144 157 147 128 149 172 145 
NOV Eee ae eee cee 150 164 155 132 150 183 152 





UNITED STATES FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN ENGLAND 











1913=100. 
= Goods Goods Goods Raw Producers’ | Consumers’| All Com- 
Produced | Imported | Exported | Materials Goods Goods modities 
$019 Jan: , Fe PSS ci oe. 221 244 242 210 238 241 227 
Fo Ee OSE OF oe Pee 240 247 265 222 269 244 242 
Yoz0—Jan: Ohh. 6A 302 298 452 270 258 289 305. 
NORE AAA AERTS 330 299 452 307 363 302 326 
PPC GON hs EEGs ko 85 CRE Ee eee 252 207 246 233 231 261 244 
AO rie IO OO aC a ko 204 164 174 192 165 222 196 
OU JA nee. tie ae 174 149 158 171 147 181 170 
Fo SNe SIE ancl Oiy Cokes el pictara Ae 172 158 158 168 147 190 171 
1A is PSS Oe NG a oe a UR 165 164 165 167 151 175 165. 
ANAT Oe ol. aytig ty tee teil oe aot 169 164 173 171 153 178 168 
TOss Jans aos wis ab odewacace ee 170 179 186 178 169 186 178 
RIAY sareratetate Sa che Ghae a Siete sae 175 171 177 171 163 188 174 
AF Redd Ae 178 179 179 176 171 188 178 
eb eek sos coh eo oe oe 179 177 179 175 173 187 178 
Mar wenn. 3' de We REA ee 175 173 174 172 165 188 175 
PARTI Sesh «ok Geko eae 172 168 172 169 160 183 171 
May ee stths. «do Spee balan Se 167 162 165 164 154 181 166 
SUNG 0a ee eee Os aoe 165 162 163 161 151 181 164 
BT y Ree ac 2 aes era oars 163 164 165 161 151 180 163 
AUS at. i ie Os See 160 165 161 160 149 174 161 
O72) 1 ee a aa cet cee ey®. 157 163 154 158 145 173 158 
OGG. EE Ra ch tee aie) ee 155 161 153 155 147 168 157 
ING Vitesse: cue ee oe 154 159 151 154 146 167 156 
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UNITED STATES FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD INDEX NUMBE 
UNITED STATES RS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE: 
1913=100. 


Ee 
_ 


— Goods Goods Goods Raw Prod 7 : 
Produced | Imported | Exported | Materials Sem igs a Geren i ee 





UNITED STATES FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN FRANCE 











1918=100 
= Goods Goods Goods Raw Producers’ | Consumers’| All Com- 
Produced | Imported | Exported | Materials Goods Goods modities 
1020 Jan teerrcccte ee hn beens 7) dag ego ee ee eet 516 465 600 ieee ewes 447 
SORE RRO Oe Lacs ssc atie aucbess 524 514 GLAS eae ware 520 
Ded CAL ENT Sie eel GR a a ie ae an fT ON ie || SE oa 372 415 EQS < sor euaipipa sche » 414 
AS REIT a en Se One eer eup ated ' 275 336 OlOprtiy. ons cet ess 834 
AUel—= JON CC Lue ee eae eee SN a |i se peroeneniaieg 293 314 SOP. |. a0 eee 306 
Bs aeere Se alee alee Te sistent 1 abl | MR aR 314 339 ai (asia ee APS Se 328 
OO BAM otc ae tanks sce creas cratic. sete cie 339 384 365 374 352 312 346 
Recaro e Siesdiogniemae te oes, eae DS A yates 6: ogeas 384 417 UR AVS Ee es tes ccagh te 391 
LEME esos tate? Bae ip oon eh GIR id 423 548 489 459 469 416 445 
woaitels tata iouocabstcasaabonaleotinnsahntetens 427 503 451 447 450 430 440 
ULV ASS ol ETT aes Nala Ro APR: NU 437 546 464 482 442 435 456 
LE TN erecetee Pe ORO d cole 8, Site 439 547 467 482 445 438 457 
Mar teten 2 ote. be ei 447 540 475 480 459 449 463 
“ADVIl ess ob cert) ob « ane cs 444 541 470 477 460 445 460 
UM a So hs 4 ola tseray 6» agkeR ons 454 530 462 486 460 453 467 
CTE total OE a RR ie NN 9 468 555 483 495 471 481 483 
LL 7 cog se AEN ce + RO DH ORE 472 578 513 510 486 472 490 
JT aaelataine Se ARR iota, WS, SERRE cue 473 580 515 506 487 480 491 
Sepsoys 2. a. Gee... eaeh ne 461 584 516 499 485 463 482 
Octs 8.) le. tte... neeat-... 459 592 §22 495 488 466 482 
nos IGS. FAR BEE ois ROAR LG rccocs 471 626 554 510 503 484 498 
RoE IE RS RE PO aks | 8 RS OR SR Fey pe rs Fp eee Se Ds cee a PO COR (OI 2 re s 


UNITED STATES FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN JAPAN 





1913=100 

LT 

pe Goods Goods Goods Raw Producers’ | Consumers’| All Com- 

Produced | Imported | Exported | Materials Goods Goods modities 

LPAI SET pupil Me Relies oe, ll an ad  | 177 170 175 161 192 179 176 

186 140 166 141 184 197 178 

1922—Jan 198 153 197 168 191 203 191 

Pee ped oa awe en ares gs ede 197 167 196 170 195 203 192 

TODS d Alia en ess tek tes teehee eee 176 175 199 178 176 174 176 

SAL ein te tes hire earn tore 184 173 192 179 176 186 182 

DOZE JOM caine bod 5c RTE ch ee ents 204 211 215 222 203 196 205 

186 208 178 198 186 188 191 

[VAS S) fo One DNS Ss Sane aa ed 208 204 215 222 217 196 208 

7) 0 SEI ee Acres Reet RRC Ee 204 205 213 223 208 193 204 

i I iced a re 196 203 200 214 201 185 197 

ADEM on oosa eS Or Ali Gisine erases 191 194 191 208 189 182 191 

MER ei: (ie A. otal os 189 188 189 205 188 181 189 

JUNO Were cee pick cae ew a 195 196 197 206 196 189 195 

2 LP ARAN ae eRe = ERIS ete 195 195 202 202 201 189 195 

PA se re Aer tie AS aig cls oseysliauens 197 196 202 205 204 190 197 

SORES eek css chien sien s 198 196 208 206 203 190 197 

OGG eee a ee ee niaccine tesa be 196 184 206 199 198 190 194 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN GREAT BRITAIN 
Ministry OF LABOUR 


July, 1914=100 


Fuel 
—— Food Rent | Clothing — Other “ of 






TONG VAN eh ees occ sv Galscg gate evs’ cleie o peeiepetp@ oles ole’ esl mememnce ste 
Ju 
MQ TT AT ee te eats civic Ole dar eemig oe ecatoad tebe Rie Gia ere oid Bin EE ce 
TOUS aries le tcetge ostale sade c eek es Pees eM gle ae hice sbi Bysiece 
Jul 
MOTO HUAN es Meetegs ooo vee zclabeig cate te Bids «gars» ateec isis bo aferine 
Ju 
5 (Apa) 2) Fs nea ee AR? Ne Ae OR, SE PT ie 
Jul 
AOU Sey AN: ee cere cv bie ORS eae OU ids NT NE wee. ace 
tev July 
OF Ua nee anor cc Seo claaae Seana 
OQ BS AT Mie ee eae ee oo a slaiegts aeclente ts 
MOA NaN he Fes eae sow vid ae ages Nes om bein ets 
July 
DOZER) mee ee ten gcc Ss aaa st Mite ee eee. aks Seine 
Feb 
Mar 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug 
Sept 
Oct 
Nov 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


BoarpD or TRADE 














1913 =100 
SS  ————  ———————————————— — —————————____—__—_ 
Other 
Meat Iron | Metals Other Total 
_ Cereals} and Other | Total and and | Cotton} Tex- Other | non- All 
Fish Food | Food | Steel i tiles jarticles| food | articles 
3 
1920—Jan Ne CRP OC: ae 242-8 259-2 264°6 255-7 295-9 232-8 539-8 420-2 270-6 321-6 296-6 
MOM Jal sic.) SUE «oo ecsreste cis 281-6 268-3 282-9 277-7 387°1 261-0 518-8 353-0 271-2 340-5 316-9 
NO7IS Janice Meni o.e aie cleind 245-7 284-1 245-4 257°3 817-7 213-3 224-2 218-7 219°8 239-8 245-9 
eV Die cee aes Pe 202-3 213-0 215-5 210-5 202-0 184°8 180-2 159-1 193-0 185-6 194-1 
2 LP EE eae ae eee Oar 149-5 175-7 182-3 169-2 146-6 148-8 180-4 167-4 172-6 161-2 164-0 
TEES ep Meat snaretec escheat 156-2 169-9 180-9 169°3 136-9 138-3 191-4 166-0 163°5 155-6 160-3 
19238-SJan 4k OE. EL 140-7 175-2 156°1 156°8 134-0 138°3 194°5 175-5 166-8 157-2 157-0 
(Tid Ao os cae TP ARN eh RAD 138-9] 147-5} 175-1| 153-9] 148-0) 139-3] 188-2} 166-3} 160-7; 157-8) 156-5 
NODA mad ei hc a 'aves aud ona. viecacuces 145-3 160-0 185-8 163-7 148-9 143-3 236-1 180-4 156°9 166-3 165-4 
(i Barer gr eparkenean rnc Hu 154-3 146°4 179°3 160-3 142-6 140-6 228-2 188°7 155-4 163-6 162-6 
1025 Jae Ws ons sicseck eo lo bos 187-3 170-3 180-4 179-4 135-2 141-7 230-0 214-0 161°6 166-6 171-1 
Oia ks sicghama ates «ates: 183-8 162-5 182-0 176-2 134-1 139-0 232-5 206-3 161-2 164-9 168-9 
Ji, Eh gee See aptiae Sens, Pe 173°4 157-8 183-1 171-7 132-9 136°4 236 +2 200-4 160-0 163-3 166-3 
LG G1 It Aa maaan ‘ate 161-9 158-5 185-5 168-9 131-1 133-2 226-9 192-8 155-6 159-0 162°5 
QViacdie ae cao oeebia 163-2 153-3 184-5 167-3 128-3 132-2 215-9 181-0 153-0 154-5 159-0 
UNG 54: coteats cos ete 162-8 153-8 184-9 167-4 126-0 130-3 213-7 175-0 153-6 152-4 157-6 
DULY sc toc oMnnete oolactucieee 158-7 154-4 185-0 166-3 124-5 131-8 210-1 175-9 157-0 152-8 157-5 
AUG 28) ago ios sas ode 163-8 160-8 173-8 166-4 123-2 131-5 206-5 177-1 157-0 152-0 157-0 
Obs c drspeeble cia cokseiend 159-1 166-3 170-3 165-5 121-1 130-4 204-0 178-9 156-9 151-0 156-0 
(Oye ee Ba gen eee Sra 148-1 167-0 176-3 164-0 119-6 130-8 194-4 181-0 158-0 150-0 154-8 
INOW’ cde « telee eee eee bets 152-3 167-0 174-7 164-9 118-5 130-4 182-4 181-0 157-7 147-9 153:7 


COCR ee omer oe sees eeeteeeseecrleseeeeseteee verses isoeovoererstvoesseesetessessestefesesseertorererseriveeeesresiseseereantivers crc e 
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® 
INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES 


Bourgav or Lasovur Statistics 











1913=100 
, : Fuel 
mad Food | Clothing | Housing and Furniture] Miscel- All 
light laneous 
Thole SEB YY We See Be <, 105-0 101-0 100-0 101-0 104-0 103-0 103-0 
19tS—Dee. O02 dOOR od BOT Rae. 105-0 104-7 101-5 101-0 110-6 107°4 105-1 
1916 —Dee |.078. 5 a BER od AE RRR. 126-0 120-0 102-3 108-4 127-8 113-3 118-3 
19i¥—Dee 058: 059 BRR. dE Ae. 157-0 149-1 100-1 124-1 150-6 140-5 142-4 
191s —Deo le 9. BER ETE AR RR 187-0 205-3 109-2 147-9 213-6 165-8 174-4 
1¥ie—une. NOP... 33. BIB. RT RNG. 184-0 214-5 114-2 145-6 225-1 173-2 177-3 
Bc, See ee) ~ SR Dies Siemens Gingre § > aa 197-0 268°7 125-3 156-8 263-5 190-2 199-3 
1926 —Junie | WF... a. OER 8d OOS. i Be. 219-0 287-5 134-9 171-9 292-7 201-4 216-5 
IO} Yee 1 aie ae. Sige ae) ne 178-0 258-5 151-1 194-9 285-4 208-2 200-4 
1920——-May . Sees BE a tA. 144-7 222-6 159-0 181-6 247-7 208-8 180-4 
DS ae i Se Se | Seay I) Le a 149-9 184-4 161-4 181-1 218-0 206-8 174-3 
1922-—June. Ue... HRM cd. ONS tS RR. 141-0 172-3 160-9 174-2 202-9 201-5 166-6 
DCO ARR os os ee cc bo MRS STL): BRR: 146-6 171-5 161-9 186°4 208-2 200-5 169-5 
1923-——June: Je. 1 Rd OR ae. 144-3 174-9 163-4 180-6 222-2 200-3 169-7 
ss a eS 150-3 176-3 166-5] . 184-0 222-4 201-7 173-2 
1924—Mar Ore. 051. Wd. RE. 143-7 175-9 167-0 182-3 221-3 201-1 170-4 
REO te cid cree min borerclctopnetoads sie e ane ne walaales 5 142-4 174-2 168-0 176°7 216-0 201-1 169-T 
"StSTE Foie) SSRIS 0, GRSO BER GIS EEE SSO a 146-8 172-5 * 167-8 179-1 214-9 201-1 170-6 
Gr einarearcitts setae cin aie Se CT ee Fees Sls ee « 151-5 171-3 168-2 180-5 216-0 201-7 172-5: 
HG2O eID ARE cn cnet een ch cece tens cece © 155-0 170-6 167- 176-7 214-3 202-7 173-5 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Bureau oF Lasour StArTIstics 








1913=100 
Metals Chem- House 
Farm Cloths Fuel and -* [Building icals furnish- | Miscel- 
Products Foods and and Metal |Materials and ing laneous All 
Clothing | Lighting | Products Drugs Goods 
1914—Jan......... 103 101 99 99 88 93 98 100 94 98 
+ aRE 103 99 99 91 83 92 95 100 93 97 
1915—Jan......... 104 106 94 87 82 88 108 99 99 98 
A ee 104 104 96 81 105 94 130 100 94 100 
1916—Jan......... 110 109 110 113 133 110 184 103 110 113 
see cs 117 117 125 121 158 120 175 107 120 123 
1917—Jan......... 152 140 158 171 198 138 173 118 149 153 
2s AES 196 169 181 176 292 168 205 129 163 188 
1918—Jan......... 211 182 201 164 183 161 223 137 145 184 
wR. 217 185 238 175 189 177 209 159 159 196 
1919—Jan......... 224 203 220 178 175 176 181 167 166 199 
a 241 210 262 181 160 209 167 183 177 212 
1920—Jan......... 247 231 339 194 175 274 189 239 194 233 
uly..284... 233 238 300 259 202 269 212 275 203 241 
1921—Jan......... 143 162 196 247 153 192 153 217 154 170 
TE ees 119 141 172 186 124 160 129 180 123 141 
1922—Jan......... 122 131 176 195 112 157 124 178 117 138 
| h earner 135 142 180 254 121 170 121 173 114 155 
1928—Jan......... 143 141 196 218 133 188 131 184 124 156 
| eae eee 135-1 141-3 193-1 183-0 145-3 189-7 128-5 186-7 120-7 150-6 
1924—Jan......... 144 143 200 169 142 181 132 176 117 151 
Lyeenstes 140-9 138-7 187-5 173-2 130-4 168°8 126°5 170°8 112-4 147-0 
1925—Jan......... 163°4 159-8 191-1 167-9 136°3 179-3 135-2 172-6 127-1 160-0 
e 161-5 156-9 191-0 177-5 135-6 182-8 134-5 172-5 124-5 160°6 
Marirsear.. 161-3 158-9 190-7 174-4 133-7 179-8 134-2 170-1 125-4 161-0 
Ppralesey sis 153-0 154-0 189-9 169-0 128-7 174-4 133-6 170-5 128-8 156-2 
Mays co.s 151-9 153-2 188-4 168-2 127-2 173-6 133-1 170-5 131-3 155-2 
June........ 155-4 155-3 188-2 172-6 126-1 170-7 132-8 169-9 137-8 157-4 
MOLY esses 161-8 157-3 188-8 172-1 126-4 170-1 133-3 169-2 143-4 159-9 
3 Ae 163-1 159-2 189-7 170-0 127-3 172-4 134-6 169-2 137-9 160-4 
Sept....... 160-4 160-3 189-3 169-3 127-2 174-1 135-6 167-6 134-9 159-7 
Oct ree 155-3 157-6 189-5 171-7 127-9 173-9 134-9 167-9 138-0 157-6 
INOW S Sota: 153-9 160-2 187-9 174-8 129-8 175-6 135-4 165-9 142-0 157-7 
CCS Rate: 152-2 157-1 187-1 174-8 129-5 177-0 134-5 165-9 138-2 156-2 
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e- 
INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN FRANCE (PARIS) 
GENERAL STATISTICAL OFFICE 
(1914=100) 


—— Food ae Rent | Clothing | Sundries All 
ight 
PSR hse OREO AEE SoM ik es NAO: Seep Ae a hen a ee TSR ta erent os ene as ee 
ist half, 19198. ..... atAG 2. Hee Bo oes ST. os SERRE. 260 164 100 296 228 238 
“Ast quarter, 1920........... cece cece sees eer ssceercesceenees 306 200 100 405 356 295 
3rd 66 TBS EG20 a: Ge RD ow 0  cftbe Meeks oi =o eben ole @ isle PAE rede! 358 349 100 518 510 363 
Ist Sod i 4 Tee tk See eT Sere LA. ioiorgemet 9 > Gaal 350 319 100 398 510 338 
3rd SOND BOOT AR REERC Nc iG elde «cs aerebree's + as Sn ertaee o/« 310 307 121 318 400 295 
Ist 1 4922. LEV. Cs hein tidiahe ole wre due Maiaisss) os oi phs WaFibta. e's 301 302 140 312 400 291 
3rd CE OOD BST Gs dtr eldeks « ae « eaeie nee «ele se UUM i 288 291 175 326 400 289 
Ist belt oe [18 SERPa Se | Se Sk OS Poe? Seah 1k Sera 332 308 200 356 400 324 
3rd #6 PO AQ2S . RE os ARP OMe ota Sa FEO Ee 0 0's «Seelam ae 333 340 200 385 400 331 
Ist 6 TOBA =... AME oc vo elaleahdiale osaie SEG ge o's Ma RRapENs 6 378 356 200 412 440 365 
2nd 6619 4004 2, URES. OE TRE: oi. SEE. cole 0 Mt Site < 377 350 200 420 440 366 
3rd Ladera 2.) = Omar iae? a3 Se 373 360 200 440 440 367 
4th Oem O D4. f HRSHANG.. w. . AR ails «o's cee EM ao nes witl een 389 368 200 440 440 377 
ist Fe OO SSRN Gos LEED le oiela o AMR sie s oc BORE & 403 370 200 440 440 386 
2nd Oe TO85 TEAR GR «sos ADR on. qarmites co ou fete te « 412 345 200 445 440 390 
ae . 1 cde o BEER e clo.c cle Gbths occ ore alae anes co te ttt Rice 419 373 220 460 450 401 
t JOD. oc Msi cc oc Pe BTR os RRB e EL. «eG SETAE. 0 [lope d oo crete: o's flataneiainne rein =i fheuenannseloxedoxereil ince ioseucken hw: <0) fPergze sein =e! e/* 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN FRANCE 
GENERAL STATISTICAL OFFICE . 


July, 1914=100 


ee i EE Ye A ET er ae omen Re ete ae 1 2 al a ees tN ee 
ee OOOOOOnenee®eyqoq*q®$“=~—$“$qmmM o— 


Vegetable] Animal | Sugar, All Minerals , Miscel- All | General 
— Foods Foods Coffee, Foods and Textiles | laneous |Industrial |Index 
Cocoa Metals Materials 
1928--Sept.asassrsh ob. 2s melee 337 406 526 399 428 524 445 462 433 
Ct. secs sneer 343 402 448 386 438 539 442 467 429 
INO Vasereoracrecinen broken tive 358 414 487 404 461 592 456 494 452 
PCO he cance cae 375 437 493 422 477 613 466 509 468 
1924—Jan!.. .20......4:. BM... 399 437 550 441 525 693 500 560 505 
DE eis ssh ae 392 424 491 423 431 594 467 491 459 
Jal yet. ok eek eee 416 423 514 436 479 677 493 539 491 
Oct. 451 434 456 445 484 701 526 562 507 
1925—Janl. 2.80%... ..23 Bik... 484 435 437 455 516 AWG 552 587 525 
Heb... deb.) «30/5082 482 429 464 457 526 713 547 586 526 
Mar. Ad. «cs sts Bebe 465 433 452 450 505 724 561 590 524 
Aprileet..:...0b. ROb-. 469 429 448 449 508 731 553 589 523 
May owhhns. cheetah ie: 503 447 446 470 510 705 557 584 531 
JUNO. GR! 0c. be BOE en 529 448 477 486 550 739 577 614 554 
July: eet .> <b ooh be. 514 480 498 497 562 755 597 631 569 
Dt deer 0 ER, GAS «2 3 491 480 513 490 577 762 601 638 569 
Sept; he? 2... 4b BES: 485 467 507 482 581 761 609 643 567 
OG 208. 52 hs Ee. 490 466 492 480 651 782 623 674 584 - 
Noy cbehe ccc cbs Sede | de bec oRR dc lee dee Ree clic bs ERE c| og ee w | oe ae HR wel loc: b eel Reece] cre  sttteehin\a|@ 0 sedoyenon ayers oRiCiy a sRaneiehe 
Dee. 20 bes oy BBE oe] akin OE oe ee RS RRS os Pe ete | oe Payee aiiell votes bye oP ete cl] Bale oe tateimrnn il ordi olokenshoiiego: Mar [{ot6 0 “ars. 3 ae 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN GERMANY? 
FEDERAL STaAtTIsTicAL OFFICE 


(1913-14=100*) 





Heat 
—— Sundries Food and Rent 
Light 
4 age ey L2G hake Rell rasa eede Saae Wate oteediors-s [ih ottcmemee aii 
—Jan US) Mn | CS ea OP 4c a | a aE gee 
1491 1279 209 
1922—Jan 2463 2094 236 
6836 5939 343 
1923—Jan 136600 161200 8800 
LLY a5 A ecteces 6 x 8 Tso RqQaEes os Ok CE ReaE cae. eeE es RBRT< 4651000 3690400 71400 
LO 2A JANG ete s ox dsc aeggeese sages cas sh « SyRd leeds BERD. 127 163 29 
EOD b vtorerorcyans's 4s As Souhares hee bse es vaste s MER esl test Sree 117 155 34 
120 151 38 
123 148 53 
126 147 55 
120 146 57 
126 143 68 
122 141 70 
125 140 70 
134 136 73 
135-0 1385-2 743 
135-0 135-1 74-4 
136-6 135-6 76-7 
145-3 138-0 71°5 
145-8 137-9 72°2 
144-2 138-2 78°5 
141-4 137-9 79-4 
146-1 138-5 79-6 
153-8 139-2 81-8 
154-4 140-3 87-7 
153 -2 142-4 89-0 
150-5 142-1 89-0 
146-8 142-1 89-2 





Clothing All 
1065 
1179 
Re hesiois,- aes 1250 
Wet Sieiane f= 2041 
8016 5392 
168200 112027 
6648800 3765100 
151 110 
147 104 
149 107 
154 112 
158 115 
155 112 
145 116 
142 114 
144 116 
146 122 
148-0 122-5 
148-5 122-6 
148-3 124-0 
172-4 135-6 
172-4 136:0 
173°5 136-7 
173-4 135°5 
173 +4 138-3 
173-7 143-3 
173-4 145-0 
173-9 144-9 
173-9 143-5 
173-2 141-4 


pm m ee meee eee ese reer eee eeesereeseseseeeleseeseesesee le eesesereeseefeseeersereessieeseeeeseessr{[seseesonerzesrertreeeeseeeere 





{From February, 1925, a new method of calculation was followed. 
*Paper money prices, 1920 to 1928, inclusive; 1924 prices in gold. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN GERMANY 


~ FEDERAL STATISTICAL OFFICE 


(1913 =100T) 





All 


1256 
1366 
1439 
1428 
3665 
10059 
278480 
74787* 
117-3 
115-0 
138-2 
136-5 
134-4 
131-0 
131-9 
133-8 
134-8 
131-7 


Fats, Metals Indus- 
Cereals| sugar, |Colonial| Hides and Coal trial 
a and meat pro- and |Textiles} petrol- | and Foods | mater- 
potatoes] and ducts, | leather eum iron ials 
fish hops 
1920—Jan........... 804 1366 2892 3698 1904 1008 ahixcanaceater= eect 
JulypoaeBee ... 979 1531 1931 2540 1356 1643 lade creel ae shies © 
1921—Jan dy... os. 1043 1984 2042 2258 1735 1587 1277 1743 
MOINS tie ee: 1096 1633 1914 1985 1581 1740 1245 1769 
ye rr ee 3363 8555 4668 5939 4313 3307 3509 3955 
MAYES aces ce ors 9332 8682 12667 17002 10832 9646 9442 121 
jo ae eee 208550 264230 513050 1531960 |405100 {283110 |288990 |352290 
(tore Sie ae 64133* | 62669* | 79380* |101999* }113689* |102594* | 85503* | 64856* | 93351* 
1924—Jan........... 81-8 140-5 . : 112-3 139-7 103-0 144-1 
(Sih eae 90-1 117-2 131-7 102+2 139-1 
1925—Jan........... 133-1 137-7 121-9 137°3 139-9 
ES tie aesershyag 129-9 137-1 122-2 135-0 139-3 
MURT ccaa Poe a 125-2 136-8 122-8 131-9 139-0 
Aprilersrssrt: 121-3} 129-8 122 -Shemrd Qld donee 
1 USS eR re 125-7 128-8 122-7 130-0 135-7 
FIG eevee ieee a 129-0 133-8 122-6 133-3 134-7 
“JCI Sete eae a 129-1 136-0 122-7 134-2 135-8 
ACV D a are 119-9 146-7 121-2 130-0 134-9 
DOD ber Giese is 105-9} 150-1 1Dtetijow A214 tds 
OCES eee arin 102-8 146-0 119-8 118-3 134-0 
INOW oie ce. 99-0} 142-2 119-8} 114-8} 133-0 








+Paper money prices, 1920 to 1923, inclusive; 1924 prices in gold, 
*For July, 1923, figures 00 omitted. 


Goods | Goods 
pro- | import- 
duced ed 
961 2731 
1260 1898 
1362 1823 
1369 1721 
3383 5075 
9300 | 13854 
239010 |475830 
69695* |100244* 
108:3 162-5 
106-4 158-3 
130-9| 175-0 
129-1 173-4 
126-7 172-9 
123-2 169-6 
125-4 164-5 
128-1 162°3 
128-6 165-5 
125-1 164-5 
118-0 165-4 
115-3 166-1 
112-5 164-1 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN AUSTRALIA 
CoMMONWEALTH STATISTICIAN 


1911=1000 








Metals Jute, Agricul- 

















and Leather,| tural Dairy | Groceries} Meat | Building | Chem- All 

Coal Etc. Ese? Produce Materials} icals Groups 
te. 

NOOG TENG. Pete terete ierde cs 2079 2972 2420 1722 1605 2377 3090 2746 2311 
July 2322 2742 2605 2266 1990 4230 3362 2906 2671 
RODIN |. Niort onctnicten states o's 2506 2030 3094 3070 2506 2233 
July 1991 1942 1930 2604 2254 1813 
19992 SFanis ie, eee te <3 1424 | 1941 1496 2148 2054 1673 
Jul 1882 1868 1921 1842 2041 1789 


wy 
POSS Tan. te eieatcre ine ste ckele » 


INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN NEW ZEALAND 


CENSUS AND STATISTICS OFFICE 


July, 1914=1000 





—— Food Rent Fuel and Clothing | Miscel- All 


Light laneous 

LOLS — AU SUSE. vice fects vere 2 Bicts s\n olaiala «arses Tol emMaNlsteysi? o/0! Melee £135 1016 1017 1091 1065 1082 
1916—August........66.000s stgeleted G2 dn Ube: leh spe Relspp-reae “ied 4 1200 1008 1160 1279 © 1221 1168 
AG UZ AWE TISbs . 5: sci olsie:als ails se's is Rites aie ow 'olslseele’ » ore once ome se 1274 1024 1293 1529 1438 1282 
TOUS SA a eUSE icc isles natdiew ote ohne se is 5s <i eee ens 1408 1061 1343 1816 1753 * 1440: 
1910—FOBIUATY...2 « s ccc/0e aces Ries om vires Meee «ches ate onan 1422 1070 1410 2090 1946 1525 
PACD USE dc «os nslovereltndie iets SOR O eg oso ee + aos = eee 1463 1087 1501 2184 1997 1573 

19RD = He DrUAry, «..c<.oicveie sure cele «o> Wee a o1e ~ eetie «(py-eiaie na 1596 1118 1625 2413 2189 1706 
ee ene orne rr rk 1714 1147 1830 2548 2317 1815. 
TOTO DTUATY «bic chorea sodhelt ors.s + MMs ole otis opine ons > cometary =f 1751 1195 1907 2522 2425 1855 
RUPUSE sc... docca.c cco. +.cho@UOSELAPUME « os «+ «fabebaie > ucla Reems 1626 1286 1982 2288 2343 1782 
1929—Februagsy. | ahah). 1. shed e.g «2. lakitoat 9. Sues 1448 1318 1924 2002 2209 1650: 
USUsbeerk |. « create ad OPA PARI oh sll anor. « 2. rdetatar a. 1413 1365 1780 1882 2016 1590: 
1993—February. |. Sonth.):caleh ihe. to--. paceetde - 4s «See. 1396 1437 1735 1799 1930 1571 
IRBOUSTS, oc Gaiceiscrel ek es > ER ie, « ao ce ne oe eee 1430 1498 1730 1773 1861 1584 

1934 ——Weloruary: sh ivg-acsowreven tere eeree Heelare aren ateraa| ates area a so gree es 1486 1563 1822 1733 1866 1621 
Seat eg ee enn - OP anny 26.) Aaioigpe face chctbe 1463 1616 1739 1687 1799 1602 
T9DS=—IGUTUGITY. 2. LaiGe 5 4 05a 0.ein ove piosovelecosererchs cas «vie SERS ae 1456 1648 1721 1664 1764 1579 


AECUSEAS 5 5.0. GORE 5 aD eie seo piel Gaon ins fen PRE so Rae 1520 1709 1738 1653 1743 1631 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN INDIA (BOMBAY) 
(Lasour Orrick, GovERNMENT or BomsBay) 


July, 1914=100 


Fuel House 
—- Food and Clothing Rent All 
Light 

POLO July 1..g.. cate 20, Peete Sst. oe. . PRO REE. «Sh RON ons SEM GRE. Nok 187 146 303 165 186 
WA July). tae, oF. sable coon Re RRE. Te EOE cc SoBe AE oe eed 188 151 313 165 190 
NOB JANA, Ft oo.) Be ONE ooo cee h soe BRE s cislcbe Bo MMe ss doko BSFs oe 4G 163 192 269 165 169 
ORLY 2. Be ADs: <5 de BoE Re oe nok os RARE. «ch eRe wn oa ORD. «cc 174 176 263 165 177 
MO22e--JANUALY. BOR as. de NPR: oc ca be Be RAS «oc MEE cae de eBlog et 169 172 258 165 173 
WY 2 MPEP ocd hele os vais ooh BRE 5c of MORE bode MO RRRE. coba8 160 167 260 165 165 
Be -JANUATY aot... ds TBAT. v0 oe obs fab BE o> « she BPMs so de Made ec oc beh 151 167 225 165 156 
JULY Eh 5 sods QeBRSs oe chek RRR. os ok PM oc SRS. es PER 148 165 205 165 153 
CO FeR J ADUATY. BEY... .. ds Be hAEs vce chee BRS cos ch Brahe ss cide Ro Me soe hak 154 161 224 165 158 





INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN INDIA 
LasourR Orrice, GOVERNMENT OF BomBay 


July, 1914=100 


Other Food 
Total Food 
Oil Seeds 
Raw Cotton 
Other Raw 
and Mfd. 
Articles 


1 ho Bs ANUALY 1 fhe s Ge nee 


u 
1921—January.........cceceee. 
AU reek Sere Ser oust 


i 


i 


1925-—Fanuary . ..osebees tees os 
GDEUALY f./ahisiss ie or 06-2 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN SHANGHAI 


Curnesn BuREAU oF MARKETS 











February, 1913=100 
ther Miscellaneous 
Cereals Food Textiles | Metals |———_——--—,_ ~ Total 
Products Building | Industrial Average 
Fuels Materials | Materials | Sundries 

146-3 130-1 150-2 138-6 173-8 171-9 230-3 133-3 148-5 
144-8 136°3 147-0 126-8 169-2 162-3 190-9 136-3 143-9: 
148-5 146-6 157-0 142-6 188-9 161-7 192-8 131-2 152-7 
152-8 154-4 155-9 155-8 168-1 160-9 170-8 132-8 155-4 
139-1 154-9 165-7 162-4 169-9 163°8 183-5 128-8 155-8: 
143-1 153-0 156:5 153-5 167-7 146-1 160-4 131-7 151-5- 
147-9 150-0 157-8 191-5 170°3 141-6 160-7 136-8 159-9: 
145-7 148-6 159°3 190-0 170-0 146-2 156-9 137-6: 159-2 
152-9 147-7 161°8 159°8 170-8 139-2 154-3 133-3 160-3: 
163°7 145-9 159-9 178-3 172-9 141-3 151-8 129-4 159-3: 
160°3 155-2 154-4 173-1 147-6 138-4 159-3 138-2 |. 157-8. 
155-0 155-0 153:3 178-4 144-1 138-3 157-7 139-6 | 157-3 
160-8 168-0 156°5 179-7 147-4 138-1 168-6 142-0 162-8. 
153-8 161-9 156°8 179°7 149-8 140-1 165-2 141-2 160-3. 
151-5 158-9 154-6 188-1 149-4 139-4 160-9 141-1 160:2° 
152-4 157-2 152-6 186°5 146:8 141-5 157-0 140-9: 159-0: 





REPORT OF 


PROVINCIAL ROYAL COMMISSION 


ON 


COAL MINING INDUSTRY IN 
NOVA SCOTIA 


Reprinted by the Department of Labour of Canada and 
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ROYAL COMMISSION 


ON COAL MINING 


INDUSTRY IN; NOVA SCOTIA 


HE report of the Royal Commission ap- 

pointed by the Nova Scotia Government 

to investigate the coal industry in that 

Province was made public on January 11, 1926. 

The following subjects were referred to the 
Commission for investigation and report:— 

1. (a) Income, rates of wages, hours and 
conditions of employment prevailing in the 
various classes or occupations of mine work- 
ers above and below ground; and whether 
and if so to what extent and by what means 
such income, wages, hours or conditions 
should be varied or revised, having regard to 
the best interests of the industry and those 
employed therein; 

(b) Any inequalities between the different 
classes of mine workers as regards wages, 
hours and conditions of employment; and 
whether and if so to what extent any of such 
inequalities are unjustifiable or unfair and 
what remedy or remedies should be applied; 

(c) Conditions affecting mine workers while 
in the course of their employment; and 
whether it is practicable to improve such con- 
ditions and if so in what manner and to what 
extent ; 

(d) The social and domestic conditions 
under which mine workers live and whether 
it is practicable to improve such conditions 
and if so to what extent and in what manner 
and direction; 

(e) The cause or causes a the constantly 
recurring disputes, friction and strife between 
the operators and their workmen. 

2. (a) Ali factors directly or indirectly en- 
tering into the cost of production, transporta- 
tion, distribution and marketing of coal and 
its by-products by any operator and for as 
_Many past years as said Commissioners deem 
“expedient ; and whether such costs have been 
or are excessive and if so to what extent and 
for what reason or reasons: 

(b) The capitalization, general financial or- 
ganization and cost of management of any 
operator or operators and whether such capi- 
talization, general financial organization and 


cost of management is or has been excessive 
and if so to what extent and in what direction 
such capitalization, general financial organiza- 
tion and cost of management should be re- 
vised or reduced in the best interests of the 
industry. 

(c) The possibilities of increasing the de- 
mand for coal including its utilization as 
coke, 

3. All such other conditions and matters 
whatsoever whether of the kind hereinbefore 
mentioned or not which directly or indirectly 
have affected or are relevant to the state or 
condition of the coal mining industry in the 
Province, as may be deemed expedient by 
the Commissioners. 

4. The word “operator” herein includes: 

(a) a company or corporation which is in- 
corporated by or under the authority of an 
Act of the Legislature of ‘Nova Scotia and 
which is directly or indirectly engaged in 
operating any coal mine in the province; 

(b) a company or conporation which is in- 
corporated by or under the authority of an 
Act of the Legislature of Nova Scotia and 
which is a shareholder of such first mentioned 
company or corporation; 

(c) a company or corporation which is in- 
corporated by or under the authority of an 
Act of the Legislature of Nova Scotia and 
which is a shareholder of such second men- 
tioned company or corporation ; 

(d) a company or corporation which is in- 
corporated by or under the authority of an 
Act of the Legislature of Nova Scotia any 
share of which is held or owned by any of the 
aforementioned companies or corporations; 

(e) a company or corporation which is in- 
corporated by or under the authority of an 
Act of the Legislature of Nova Scotia and 
which is a constituent or a subsidiary of or is 
directly or indirectly controlled or influenced 
by or is auxilliary or ancilliary to or in any 
way allied, associated or connected with any 
of the aforementioned companies or corpora- 
tions. 


TEXT OF REPORT 


His Honour James Cranswick Tory, Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of Nova Scotia. 

Sm,—In compliance with the Commission 
dated 31st October, 1925, we have the honour 
to report: 

We have held sessions at Sydney and Hali- 
fax, hearing in all 112 witnesses; and in ad- 
dition we have visited mines in the Cape 
Breton, Springhill and Pictou County areas, 
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and inspected housing and social conditions 
in those districts. We also visited Montreal 
and inspected the operators’ plant there and 
interviewed important purchasers of coal. 
In view of the fact that the British Empire 
Steel Corporation is responsible for 85 p.c. 
of the output of the Nova Scotia coalfields, 
we have thought it proper to confine our 
investigation, so far as operators were con- 


4 


cerned, to that Corporation, although we 


visited the collieries of several other operators | 


as well. Wherever, therefore, the term “Op- 
erators” is used throughout this report, it re- 
fers to the British Empire Steel Corporation, 
except in paragraph 28 (c) where we include 
all operating companies. 

So far as the men are concerned, we have 
regarded District 26 of the United Mine 
Workers of America as representing the 
miners of the Nova Scotia coalfields, although 
we have also heard witnesses from the One 
Big Union. 

Appended is our report wees we deal, in 
separate sections, with the matters falling 
under each of the terms of our reference, and 
indicate our recommendations thereon; but 
as a matter of convenience we now summar- 
ize the broad conclusions we have reached. 


1. Causes of Recurring Strife and Friction 


The relations between the operators and 
the men for a long time have been marred 
not only by an absence of goodwill and 
mutual confidence, but even by a spirit of 
active antagonism. This general state of 
affairs is not the direct result of any one 
cause, but the cumulative result of many. 
We name, in particular: | 


(i) The opposition which the operators 
have offered to the men’s desire to organize 
themselves in the U.M.W.A. 


(ii) The introduction of Communistic 
theories and aims into ordinary industrial 
relationships. 

(iii) The reaction of factions within the 
Union. 

(iv) The difficulties experienced in ad- 
justing smaller grievances as they arise in 
the pit. 

(v) The difficulties also that have been 
experienced in the settlement of larger ques- 
tions, particularly those relating to wage 
variations, 


(vi) The abuse of conciliation machinery, 
and the policy of “playing tactics” rather 
than attempting to understand each other. 

(vii) The economic distress arising, par- 
ticularly in certain districts, from very ir- 
regular employment. 


We feel that goodwill and understanding 
can, be assured for the future by the operators 
making an open and frank acceptance of the 
men’s Union, by the men recognizing that 
unity and strength can only be established 
within their Union if they are prepared to 
repose confidence in their appointed leaders, 
and give these leaders authority and power 


to negotiate on their behalf with a greater 
sense of continuity, knowledge and personal 
responsibility than can be secured by a 
system of annual election of officebearers; 
and by both operators and Union facing their 
difficulties themselves im the light of the facts 
relative to the industry, and with a com- 
mon desire to share equitably in the fruits 
thereof. 

2. Earnings, Wage Rates, Working Conditions, 

Etc. 


We find that considerable confusion has 
arisen from the want of clear and easily 
worked procedure for the settlement of differ- 
ences that occur in the ordinary course of the 
conduct of the industry. We make recom- 
mendations with regard to the procedure to 
be followed in arranging the general terms 
and conditions of employment, tthe settlement 
of day-to-day questions, and ‘the revision of 
pit schedules in the light of changing circum- 
stances. 

We also make recommendations in regard 
to the treatment of general wage fluctuations. 
In this connection, we have examined the 
contention of the operators that the coal 
operations should be regarded merely as a 
part of the consolidated industry represented 
by the Corporation as a whole; and the 
counter contention of the men that the rise 
or fall of wages, as far as miners are con- 
cerned, should be determined by the financial 
results of coal operations taken by themselves. 

We find ourselves in agreement with the 
men’s contention, and indicate our views as to 
the methods by which this principle may be 
given effect. In this connection also, we review 
the financial results of the coal operations, 
taken by themselves during the last five 
years. Judging by that standard, we find the 
reduction of wages in 1922 was not justified at 
that date; a reduction would have been 
justified at some date in 1928; further, that 
the wage increase given in 1924 was un- 
warranted; but that the reduction of 10 per 
cent on the 1924 scale proposed by the 
operators in 1925 was amply justified. (The 
reduction provisionally applied as a result of 
the Government settlement of last August 
was, we understand, of an amount estimated 
to bring the rates payable to between 6 per 
cent and 8 per cent below the 1924 scale.) 

We have also examined the financial position 
of the coal operations at the present time, 
and the view we form on the 1924 results 
is confirmed. A larger reduction would indeed 
be justified, but we limit our recommendation 
to a reduction of 10 per cent on the 1924 rates, 
having in mind the history of the past, and 
in the belief that with peace and co-operation 


between the parties on a stable basis, the 
results of the coal operations may prove to 
be better for future months than present 
figures would indicate. 

We also recommend that, for the future, 
fluctuations of wages should be in accordance 
with the ability of the industry to pay, as 
determined by the proceeds of coal opera- 
tions, and indicate the outline of a scheme 
with that in view. 


3. Inequalities Between Different Classes of 
Mine Workers 

We have examined tthe complaints we heard 
in regard to inequalities between different 
classes of mine workers, and make suggestions 
in regard to the re-introduction of what are 
known as “local contracts,” and also in regard 
to the operation of “cutting, shooting and 
loading.” 

4. Working Conditions 


We have also examined the complaints in 
regard to conditions affecting mine workers 
in the course of their employment, and have 
made recommendations on what we consider 
were the principal matters calling for atten- 
tion under this head. We formed the opinion 
that the policy pursued by the operators in 
planning and developing their coal operations 
generally is sound and reflects much credit on 
their mining engineering department. 


5. Social and Domestic Conditions 


Accompanied by representatives of the men 
and the operators, we inspected a large num- 
ber of houses and the general surroundings 
of the mining communities. We found that 
for the most part the houses in which the 
miners lived were the property of the 
operators. We feel that the double role of 
operator and landlord is an unfortunate one, 
‘and that as soon as it is practicable, the 
operators should dispose of ‘their houses by 
sale on moderate terms, in so far as it is 
possible to find purchasers for them amongst 
the men. 

We direct the attention of the Government 
to the need for immediate action on their 
part, in conjunction with the local authorities, 
to overhaul the roads, sanitary conditions and 
amenities generally of several of the mining 
communities, particularly in Cape Breton. We 
regard the existing conditions as being a 
reflection not upon the operators or the men, 
but upon the town and municipal authorities. 
In this connection also, we recommend the 
discontinuance of the operators’ staff of police, 
and the assumption by the local authorities of 
responsibility for the protection of property. 

We do not feel that the constituted authori- 
ties can effect speedily enough, if at all, all 


the improvements that we believe to be 
necessary in the environment of the mining 
communities, and we recommend the constitu- 
tion of a special fund—raised by contributions 
from the owners of the minerals, namely, the 
Government, out of their royalties, and from 
the operators of the mines—for purposes con- 
nected with the social wellHbeing, recreation 
and conditions of living of the workers in or 
about the coal mines, and with mining educa- 
tion and research. 

We were impressed with the extent to which 
deductions are made in the office for a great 
variety of purposes from the miners’ wages, 
and we recommend the discontinuance of the 
“Check-off” system, except tin relation to items 
that are connected with the men’s employ- 
ment, or in relation to interests in respect of 
which the operators are making joint contri- 
butions with the men. 


6. Cost of Production, Transportation, etc., 
General Financial Organization, and Cost 
of Management, Examination of Operators’ 
Books 

The operators afforded us, upon our request, 
the fullest access to their books, and we had 
them examined by Mr. Gordon W. Scott, who 
acted as Accounting Adviser to us on all 
matters falling under this section of our in- 
vestigation. We are advised by Mr. Scott 
that he found the books and papers of the 
operators to be kept in excellent order, and 
that, with the facilities afforded him, he had 
every opportunity of making a thorough 
examination. 

Amongst other things, we investigated from 
the books all the documents which the men’s 
representatives referred to in the list which 
they submitted to us as matters relevant to 
our inquiry, and we also examined the books 
in the light of general charges that were made 
against the operators in the course of the 
evidence. We deal with all these matters in - 
our report, in so far as we deem them to be 
either relevant or important. Some of the 
charges deal with matters which we find, on 
investigation, play such a trifling part in the 
general finances of the Corporation that, noth- 
ing is to be gained by commenting upon 
them. 


7. Cost of Production, Transportation, etc. 


So far as costs of production are concerned, 
it seems to us that the balance as between 
items entering into the cost is fairly adjusted. 
No one item appears to be disproportionately 
large, although even bearing in mind the 
physical conditions of the properties, the total 
cost of production is somewhat high, and no 
effort should be spared to secure such econ- 
omies as are reasonable. 


With regard to the cost of transport, 
it seems to us that there is considerable room 
for economy in the charges made by the 
railways—whether they be the property of the 
Corporation or other Railway Companies. The 
transport charges by sea are, we find, just 
enough to cover the cost of operating ‘the 
Company’s ships, without setting aside ade- 
quate provision for depreciation. In this con- 
nection also, we had the books of the Halifax 
Shipyards examined, and we find that the 
prices charged for repairs of the operators’ 
ships compare favourably with the prices 
charged for repairs to outside ships. 

With regard to the cost of Distribution and 
Marketing, we feel that the general public do 
not fully appreciate the margin of cost that 
is consumed by services that intervene between 
pit head price and the ultimate price to the 
consumer, and we indicate some considerations 
that must be borne in mind in this connection. 
At the same time, we do feel that the price of 
household coal at Halifax and elsewhere with- 
in the Province is high. 


8. Capitalisation, General Financial Organi- 
zation and Cost of Management 


We have set out figures which show the 
capitalisation of the Corporation, and we point 
out that no dividends have since incorpora- 
tion been paid on either its second preference 
or common shares; so that so far as the wage 
fund is concerned it has not been adversely 
affected by this aspect of the financial arrange- 
ments of the operators. 

While we recognize that a substantial altera- 
tion has taken place in trading conditions, 
and even in immediate outlook, as compared 
with ‘the date of incorporation of the Corpora- 
tion, we do not feel disposed to hazard an 
opinion upon such a speculative question as 
the extent to which the capital might be 
revised; the only real test to be applied to 
such a question is the terms and conditions 
upon which necessary new capital can be 
obtained. 

We indicate the manner in which the 
operations of coal properties have been com- 
bined in general: financial organization with 
the operations of other constituent companies, 
and we recommend that, so far as an account- 
ing between operators and miners im respect 
of wages is concerned, capital and other funds, 
as well as the operations, of the coal proper- 
ties, should be regarded as separate land dis- 
tinct from the other properties of the 
operators. 


Cost of Management—We ascertained that 
an overhaul has recently taken place of the 
Corporation’s administrative and management 
expenses, and it does not seem to us that 


these expenses as they now stand are exces- 
sive on the whole, whatever readjustments 
may be possible within the personnel. We 
are strongly of the opinion that in ‘the interest 
of proper and sympathetic management and 
administration of the coal properties, it is 
desirable that they should be under the con- 
trol and authority of a resident executive 
officer whose technical training, mining experi- 
ence and status should be such that he can 
be charged with and become responsible for 
the initiation and direction of the coal policy 
of the operators. 
9. Possibility of Increasing the Demand for 
Coal, Including its Utilisation as Coke 
We received in evidence from. the Secretary 


to the Dominion Fuel Board, an explanation 


of the work of that Board, and ascertained 
that on tests taken, the Board were satisfied 
that satisfactory coke for domestic purposes 
can be produced from most of the seams 
operated in the Cape Breton coal fields; and 
that they were of opinion that coking plants . 
should {be established at certain points in the 
Provinces of Quebec and Ontario. 

We recommend that the Provincial Govern- 
ment should enter into active co-operation 
with the Dominion Fuel Board, for the pur- 
pose of exploring the possibility of an imme- 
diate development along such lines. 

10. The transcript of the evidence and the 
exhibits filed have been deposited with the 
Department of Public Works and Mines. No 
recommendation as to the printing of these 
is made, since we regard such a matter as 
beyond our jurisdiction. We desire, however, 
to draw attention to the considerable amount 
of interesting and important information con- 
tained in the exhibits. 

11. We desire to record our indebtedness to 
Mr. T. J. Brown, for the invaluable guidance 
and help he has afforded to us as Secretary 
of the Commission tthroughout the course of 
our investigation; to Mr. Gordon W. Scott, 
for the exhaustiveness with which he exam- 
ined the books of the operators, and for his 
oreal assistance in all matters appertaining to 
the financial aspect of the situation; and also 
to Mr. William Armour, of the Mines Depart- 
ment of Great Britain, for the untiring service 
he has rendered to us on all technical and 
practical matters both in the course of the 
Enquiry and in tthe preparation of our report. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

We have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


ANDREW R. DUNCAN, 
HUME CRONYN, 
H. P. MacPHERSON. 

8th January, 1926. 


I. CAUSES OF RECURRING DISPUTES 
AND FRICTION 


1. Lack of Goodwill and Mutual Confidence 


No one acquainted with industrial life need 
be surprised that in Nova Scoltia, as else- 
where, there should have been grave difficul- 
ties surrounding the transition from the 
artificial ‘conditions of the war, and the 
immediate post-war years, to the more normal 
conditions and channels of trade and com- 
merce. These difficulties would have been 
hard to surmount in any event. Unfortun- 
ately, as the evidence we have heard from 
both thle operators and the men clearly shows, 
there has been in these coal fields a complete 
lack of goodiwill and mutual confidence in 
facing the problems confronting them. We 
do not conceive it would be a profitable task 
for us to explain and examine in detail the 
individual incidents of the respective disputes 
and cessations of work that have taken place 
in the last four years, although they are all 
present to our mind in the conclusions we 
reach. Strife feeds upon itself to such an 
extent that cause and effect are hard to dis- 
tinguish. It will, we tthink, in any case be 
more useful in clearing the air for the future, 
to set out as we see them, the broad under- 
lying reasons of the antagonism that has been 
created and fostered. 


REASONS OF ANTAGONISM 
2. Opposition to Union Development 


The men engaged in mining in this Prov- 
ince have felt for a long time that their 
interests demanded a stronger consolidation 
than. was afforded by the old organization 
that represented them. For thirty years or 
more they have seen a consolidation of in- 
terest on the operators’ side, first of coal 
properties, then of coal, ore and steel, and 
latterly of even wider range. They found 
their own first effort—in 1909—to establish a 
link with the United Mine Workers of 
America thwarted, and their later effort im- 
peded. Although they were formally recog- 
nized as a district of the U.M.W.A. in 1917,* 
they were conscious of an under-current still 
persisting against them. There was for many 
years in the management of certain of the 


-*The Amalgamated Miners of Nova Scotia, an 
amalgamation of the United Mine Workers of Am- 
erica, district 26, and the Provincial Workmen’s As- 
sociation (Lasour Gazerre, July, 1917, ». 506), effected 
on the recommendation of the Royal Commission 
(Lasour Gazrrre, May, 1917, p. 312) was recognized 
by the coal mine operators. This organization became, 
in. 1919, District 26, United Mine Workers of America 
and was recognized by the operators in an agreement, 
February 22, 1919 (Lasour Gazerre, March, 1919, p. 
307).—Ed. Lasour GAZETTE. 
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collieries a system of reports to the higher 
officers of the Company which the men in- 
terpreted as spying upon the affairs of their 
Union and calculated to intimidate men from 
taking an active part in the Union. The 
system may be harshly named when it is 
called a “spy system,” fbut we regard the 
evidence as showing beyond doubt that it 
was at least an imprudent and even improper 
intervention on the part of the Company 
between the Union and the men. Although 
under the present consolidated management, 
and particularly under the administration of the 
last two years, that system has been gradu- 
ally eliminated, the men have felt there was 
still a design to break their Union. They 
have reasoned that the non-unionism in the 
Halifax Shipyards and in the Steel Plant at 
Sydney was a signal of danger to themselves. 
We feel that there has been definite ground 
for their apprehension, although the repre- 
sentatives of the operators have laid stress on 
their opposition not so much to trade union- 
ism as to what they described as undesirable 
elements in it. 


3. Political Complications 


So far as the present operators are con- 
cerned, it is obvious on the evidence ithat the 
embittered spirit between them and the Union 
was in part a legacy they ‘took over from 
their immediate predecessors. In their experi- 
ence with the Union, too, they found for a 
time that trade union activity and industrial 
negotiation were being confused—and even on 
occasions overridden—by tthe political and 
social theories and aims of avowed Com- 
munists working within the Union. They 
found also, as perusal of the copies of the 
Maritime Labour Herald produced in evi- 
dence reveals, press propaganda was being 
actively conducted in certain mining communi- 
ties with the object of making well ordered 
and amicable relationships within the existing 
order of industry impossible; and further, that 
this organ was being supported from the funds 
of local branches of the Union. In this con- 
nection, it is not necessary to consider whe- 
ther the numbers adhering to the Communist 
Party were great or whether they exercised 
much influence in securing new adherents. 
Quite clearly, in so far as they held key 
positions in the Union, their influence for 
making amicable relations between operators 
and workmen difficult, if not impossible, was 
out of all proportion to their numbers. We 
accept, the evidence of the operators as to 
the discouragement they experienced in this 
respect, and as to the fundamental difficulties 
it created in the way of goodwill and under- 
standing between themselves and the men. 
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It is not possible, either, to overlook the 
effect which was created in the minds of the 
operators by the Union’s attitude on the 
hundred per cent strike involving the with- 
drawal of maintenance men. The policy of 
the hundred per cent strike, however, was 
admitted in evidence by representative 
witnesses of the men to be a grave error, 
and it is not necessary for us to do more 
than say it is inconceivable that reasonable 
persons could look upon such action with 
favour or tolerance. 


4. Factions within the Union 


Internal troubles within the Union have 
been a constant aggravation of the lack of 
understanding and sympathy between the 
operators and the men. Sensitive to their 
own weakness aS @ consequence of their 
factions, the men have nursed fears and 
resented acts on the part of the operators 
which would have troubled them little had 
their Union been united and strong, or had 
they felt that the operators were sufficiently 
well disposed to their desire for organization 
as to sympathise with them in their difficul- 
ties and not take advantage of them. We 
mention merely, as an example, the complaint 
that the operators placed shotfirers and exam- 
iners on ithe staff, as a means of inducing them 
to withdraw from the Union. Our own view 
is that the operators’ action in regarding shot- 
firers and examiners as officials was legitimate, 
and that it was im accordance with the desire 
of the shotfirers and examiners themselves 
that it was done. 

Some of the internal factions arose from 
causes which troubled even older organizations 
of workers in other parts of the world, and 
they were the more difficult to overcome here, 
because of the fact that the Union had not had 
time to settle down into a well-ordered 
organization. 


5. Difficulties in Adjusting Smaller Grievances 


Apart from, and in addition to, the men’s 
anxieties in regard to the relationships of the 
operators and their Union, there has been 
widespread dissatisfaction and irritation among 
the men in respect of the direct and imme- 
diate settlement of questions arising in the 
course of day to day work in the pit. A 
very large proportion of the complaints we 
heard from witnesses on the men’s side 
related to individual and local grievances. 
These grievances though small, when the coal 
field is viewed as a whole, are nevertheless 
acute in the minds of the indi dianle concerned. 
It seemed to us clear that, had there been full 
co-operation between the operators and the 
Union, some of these complaints would not 


have been supported by the Union itself. In 


many other cases the workmen had not taken 
advantage of the agreed machinery that exists 
for the consideration of claims and complaints, 
and in instances even when they had taken 
the initial steps to have their complaint con- 
sidered, it had somehow “fallen by the way” 
and had not reached finality. The numerous 
changes in the officership of the Union, Union 
preoccupation with more gemeral issues, and 
the omnibus settlements that followed the 
recurring stoppages of work are no doubt in 
a measure an explanation of the disposition 
on the part of men to nurse their grievances 
rather than trouble their Union with the task 
of following them up, and an explanation also 
of why the Union did not pursue to a con- 
clusion many of the complaints that were 
passed on to them. But it is by no means 
the whole explanation. 

The evidence disclosed a sshd lic! belief 
that the machinery for settling differences has 
beem rendered valueless by reason of the 
restrictions which the operators had placed 
upon the authority of mine managers (and 
their sub-officials), or even upon the authority 
of the Superintendent of the Mines (and his 
assistants) (to settle claims and complaints 
on their merits. We recognize the desirability 
and the need of uniform administration with- 
in a “grouped” undertaking. Even allowing 
that—whatever advantages it has—it is a 
weakness of grouping that it is apt tto be 
inelastic on the human side, we formed the 
view that there had been over-restriction of 
the authority of the practical managers. We 
were also impressed with the tendency for 
these officers themselves to shirk the respon- 
sibility either of conceding or refusing de- 
mands upon their merits when it was open 
to them to pass on the responsibility to 
officials above them. Machinery for the 
settlement of differences should never be 
regarded as, or operated as, a substitute for 
the adjustment of minor claims on the spot, 
but as a supplement to it, and necessary 
and proper safeguard to tthe interests of the 
men as a whole, as well as to the interests 
of the operators. Nothing is more calculated 
to cause irritation and disconitenit among men 
than to feel that questions which are purely 
local and individual—having no _ possible 
reaction in other directions—cannot be ad- 
justed between them and their Manager, not 
because there is genuine disagreement on the 
part of the Manager as to the merits of the 
claim, or of its reactions, but because either 
he has not the authority to settle or is too 
weak to assume the responsibility of settle- 
ment. The evidence showed that witnesses 
did not expect their claims to be automatic- 


ally conceded by the Manager or Superin- 
tendent, but they did expect them to be 
seriously considered and decided upon the 
merits. 

We are satisfied that, from causes of this 
kind, there has been an accumulation of 
serious and extensive discontent and illwill. 


6. Difficulttes in the Settlement of Larger 
Questions 


The antagonism engendered by the major 
issues of annual contracts and general wage 
fluctuations were in a sense of a part with 
these already discribed, viz.: the men were 
in a mood to construe the operator’s demands 
as an open challenge to the strength and unity 
of their Union. 

But in another sense the reaction was of 
a different kind. Here, as in every industrial 
community, there was a higher conception of 
standards of living and the rights of men in 
wage bargaining than there had been pre- 
war. Accommodation was in the nature of 
things not easy to find. For a number of 
years wages had advanced in approximate 
proportion to the increased cost of living. 
The men were not prepared to yield up these 
increases merely because cost of living having 
fallen considerably by the end of 1921, it 
might be a wise business policy to reduce 
wages and prices for the benefit of harassed 
consumers. By retaining their increased wages 
when cost of living fell the men hoped to 
enjoy a better standard of hfe. Whether pro- 
fitable business would continue to be avail- 
able at those wage rates, what constituted 
profitable business, and whether a change in 
the situation could be met in any other way 
than by a reduction of wages were all issues 
on which they wanlted closer argument and 
fuller information than it was ‘the older prac- 
tice to give. These problems were of the 
more serious import in the minds of the 
men because of the prosperity that had pre- 
vailed for some years in the industry, and 
because of the prospects of its continuance as 
depicted in connection with the merger of the 
operators’ interests which had taken place so 
shortly before. A proposition for as high a 
wage cut as, say 35 per cent, would in any 
circumstances have been a matter of concern 
to the men, and in the circumstances as they 
viewed them, the burden of proof of necessity 
became the greater. The operators explained 
to us the facts and business considerations, as 
well as the market and other forecasts on 
which they figured, in formulating their de- 
mand. On a consideration of the statement 
they submitted to the Union, we cannot take 
the view that they were either indifferent or 
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arbitrary in presenting their proposal; but 
even remembering they were regarding their 
operations as a whole and not coal operations 
separately, we believe the wage cut they pro- 
pose was unreasonably high, and their action 
in enforcing it too precipitate. The fact that 
the proposed reduction was related so closely 
in amount to the fall that had taken place 
in cost of living was construed by the men 
as an indication that this circumstance and 
not economic necessity had dictated the 
operator’s policy. In 'the light of the rela- 
tion of interests within the Corporation and 
in the light also of the necessarily speculative 
nature of many of the considerations on which 
the operators were acting, we do not think 
there need be any surprise that the Union 
could not accept responsibility for negotiating 
upon such a reduction as was proposed. In- 
deed, as events proved, in the course of a few 
months circumstances developed—no doubt 
unfioreseen at the beginning of the year— 
which permitted the operators to modify their 
wage-cut even further than the Gillen and 
Scott Boards had modified it. The result 
was that the men concluded the original stand 
taken by the operators had been unnecessary 
and insincere, and as some witnesses put it 
—though, we think, unwarrantably—dishonest. 
From the evidence of some of the most 
restrained and responsible witnesses ‘that 
appeared before us, we have no doubt of the 
disastrous effect that was left on the minds 
of the men by the events of 1922. Feeling 
became so embittered as to destroy confidence 
in the reliability of figures supplied by the 
operators in subsequentt dealings; and in any 
case, in the absence of knowledge of the 
internal relationship of the constituent com- 
panies, the men felt it was impossible for 
them to arrive at a fair estimation of the 
issues that divided the operators and them- 
selves. Throughout these years the belief 
has persisted in the men’s mind—an honest 
and sincere belief—that if the coal operations 
were regarded by ithemselves they would prove 
to be profitable; that is to say, if they were 
credited with fair transfer prices for the coal 
supplied to other constituents of the Corpora- 
tion, if they were charged fair prices for the ser- 
vices rendered to them by other constituents, 
and if their funds were not burdened with 
responsibility for other interests than the 
economic development and operation of the 
pits. That they have felt they were being 
called upon, without their consent, and with- 
out reliable knowledge, to make sacrifices in 
order to maintain other constituent parts of 
the Corporation thas been a real and sub- 
stantial barrier to peace and concord. 
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7% Abuse of Conciliation Machinery 


To understand the attitude of the operators 
in regard to general wage negotiations, one 
must remember that they placed great imiport- 
ance upon the view that their interests must 


be regarded as a whole, and that coal opera- . 


tions were ito be treated as only part of a 
consolidated industry. They had further 
formed the belief that the Union was not 
prepared, whatever the economic circumstances 
might be, for an amicable negotiation of a 
reduction of wages; and that the officers of 
the Union did not regard themselves as hay- 
ing the authority to assume responsibility for 
testing facts for themselves and making recom- 
mendations to their members. From the 
evidence of the men’s witnesses we concluded 
that there was at a certain period possibly 
ground for that belief in the minds of the 
operators. 

These circumstances in part explain the 
hopelessness, which seems to have character- 
ized both sides throughout the last few years, 
that they could ever reach common ground. 
They seem never to have got into such a 
serious discussion as to make it necessary for 
either side to understand the other’s point of 
view. There cannot be goodwill and sympa- 
thetic understanding between the parties if 
they rest content to talk at each other through 
public prints instead of to each other over 
the table. 

It seems to us on the evidence we have 
heard that it is not an accident that the 
history of this coal field for so many years 
back thas been a record of Conciliation Boards 
and Commissions. It is most unfortunate that 
such outside help was so accessible to the 
industry, for what happened constituted, in 
our view, an abuse of conciliation machinery. 
Reliance upon outside persons and influence 
was developed to such an extent that both 
sides ranged themselves as two separate forces, 
and abandoned any attempt to see what was 
reasonable in the contention of the other. 
Worse still, a policy of this kind within the 
industry was bound to lead to a game of 
tactics, and we have evidence from witnesses 
on both sides as to the practice of tactics, 
which could only result in a graver misunder- 
standing of each other. It is not necessary 
for us to enumerate all the directions in which 
this misunderstanding developed and strength- 
ened. We believe, however, that had there 
been genuine discussion, with responsibility, 
and with knowledge of ‘the facts, between the 
parties themselves, even the major issues of 
wage fluctuations might have been settled 
without the need to resort to stoppages of 
work. 


8. Irregular Employment 


The feeling of unjustified wage sacrifice has 
unquestionably been accenituated in the minds. 
of the men by reason of the hardships that 
arise from the irregular employment of the 
last two years. In addition there has been 
an impression that pits have been laid idle 
for the deliberate purpose of punishing cer- 
tain districts. We do not find in tthe evidence 
the slightest justification for any such view. 
Economically it would have been better, in 
the circumstances, to concentrate on fewer pits, 
giving more regular employment there, and to 
close down certain other pits at least tempor- 
arily, even although that course would have 
been harder on the workers living at and 
dependent upon these pits. It must be added 
that in considerable measure the economic 
strain upon the coal operators, necessitating 
so much under-employment, has been a direct 
result of the business uncertainty created by 
so many stoppages and of the losses incurred 
by the stoppages. 


9. Basis of Peace for the Future 


Under the appropriate sections of this report, 
we express our views on many of the subjects 
that are raised in the foregoing paragraphs, 


- but we think it well to add here a general 


indication of what we believe to be an in- 
dispensable background to the creation of a 
better spirit and understanding for the future. 

The operators should make a frank and open 
acceptance of the U.M.W.A. as the medium 
of collective bargaining between themselves 
and the men. 

While it is not to be expected ‘that the men 
could allow the operators to dictate terms as 
to the basis upon which their Union shall 
be constituted or function, it is obvious that 
in so far as political aims are allowed to 
obtrude themselves into trade union affairs, 
the extent to which there can be friendly 
negotiation between the Union and the opera- 
tors is lessened. In so far, also, as the men 
impair their own unity and strength by in- 
ternal factions or by subdivisions among them- 
selves, they are prejudicing the chances of 
successful collective bargaining. 

The operators are, on the other hand, 
entitled ‘to expect that the Union representa~- 
tives with whom they negotiate shall have 
authority and responsibility to speak and act 
for their members—subject, of course, to the 
right of the members on all important matters 
to approve or disapprove by constitutional 
means any proposals or recommendations 
submitted to them by their representatives 
as a result of negotiations. We venture to 
suggest to the men that the system of annual 
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election of officers does not ensure the con- 
tinuity that is desirable if their representa- 
tives are to develop the necessary sense of 
authority or the knowledge derived from a 
close study of facts and conditions. Such 
continuity seems to us to be essential in their 
own interests. 

The coal properties of Nova Scotia are a 
valuable asset; but they cannot be developed 
to the best advantage either for those imme- 
diately concerned in them or for the public, 
unless both the operators and the men set 
themselves to promote peaceful and friendly 
relations by a due recognition of each other’s 
rights. That is a task which neither outside 
persons nor influences can perform for them. 


II. WAGE RATES, EARNINGS, ETC. 
10. Schedules of Rates for each Colliery 


The operators have twenty-eight collieries 
in operation at the present time, located in 
Cape Breton, Cumberland County and Pictou 
County. The wage rates—both datal and 
contract—payable in the various pits are 
provided for in a schedule of rates for each 
colliery. These schedules were originally 
negotiated in respect of each colliery separ- 
ately, particularly so far as contract rates 
were concerned, in the light of the conditions 
prevailing in the colliery. Within more recent 
years there has been a tendency to bring 
the rates within the same district, or within 
the same Company, to more of a level for 
the same classes of workers, irrespective of 
the pit in which they work. 


11. Periodic Adjustments and Omnibus 
Settlements 


Under the system of negotiation ‘that has 
prevailed for some time, it has been the prac- 
tice for the operators and the Union to meet 
periodically—roughly, once a year—for the 
purpose of trying to 

(a) Arrange a contract stipulating the 

general conditions of service for the 
ensuing period; 

(b) Adjust a general wage alteration or 

fluctuation; and 


(c) Revise the schedules of rates. 


During the last four years it has not been 
possible on any one occasion tto effect all of 
these purposes without a stoppage of work, 
and in every case after the stoppage there 
has been an omnibus settlement which could 
not pretend to deal so far as the revision of 
schedule rates was concerned, with anything 
but the most general maitters. As a result, 
several questions, as the evidence shows, aris- 
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ing on the schedules of particular pits, were not 
specifically dealt with at all. Matters raised 


before us in this connection—e.g. questions 


relating to schedules at Springhill and Pictou 
County—were so technical that if it had been 
within our powers to determine them—which 
it was not—we could not have done so with- 
out having much more detailed discussion than 
we had. This of itself, in our view, shows 
the undesirability of even the parties con- 
cerned trying to do justice to such questions 
when their minds are taken up with other 
matters of a more general kind. But apart 
from this particular class of case, it seems to 
us that ou general principles it would make 
for a better understanding and a fairer appre- 
ciation and valuation of the questions that 
arise between the Union and the operators, 
if there were a clearer cut arrangement between 
them on the question of procedure for the 
settlement. of all differences. 


12. Four Categories of Differences. 
Machinery for Dealing with them 


The subject matters that may give rise to 
differences can be divided broadly into four 
categories: 

(a) Claims that are purely local in 
character, or even individual in character. 
We mention merely, as an example, 
such things as claims for a variation of 

a particular contract rate in respect of 

deficiency of working place or some other 

abnormality, which takes the particular 
task out of the category of case which 
the schedule rate was intended to cover. 


(b) Claims of a more general character, 
or claims which even if they appear to 
be local and individual might have re- 
actions of a much wider nature. 

We mention merely, as an example, such 
a thing as the general revision, up or 
down, of the rates in a schedule for any 
colliery, on account of an alteration of 
conditions arising from developments that 
have taken place in the working of the 
pit. 

(c) Questions relating to the general 
terms and conditions of service. 

(d) Ciaims for a general fluctuation of 
wages ut or down, dependent upon the 
economic circumstances of the time. 


(2) Questions falling under (a) and (c)—The 
form of annual contract which it has been cus- 
tomary to adjust in the past has, as we read 
it, set cut procedure under which claims arising 
principally in Category (a) may be dealt with; 
and it also sets out the general terms and 
conditions of service referred to under Cate- 
gory (c). 


And 


Apart from the references which we make 
elsewhere to some of the matters covered 
by this form of contract, we have nothing 
more to say on the details of it. We think, 
however, it would be well for the parties 
to divide the agreement into two parts, or 
even into two agreements, the one dealing 
exclusively with procedure machinery for the 
settlement cf differences, and this part of the 
agreement they should extend to cover pro- 
eedure machinery for dealing with claims fall- 
ing under (b). The other part of the agree- 
ment—or the other agreement, as we would 
prefer it—would deal exclusively with the 
general terms and conditions of service, and 
in effect would be a code of working rules. 
These agreements would not require to come 
up for discussion annually. They would be 
much more permanent in character than the 
present yearly contract, but stipulation could 
be made in them for reconsideration of par- 
ticular provisions from time to time, or for a 
general revision, after a reasonable lapse of 
time and in the light of experience and 
changing circumstances. 

We feel very strongly that it is a grave 
fault of the present arrangements that so 
many varied matters come up for consider- 
ation at the one time, and that there is not 
greater elasticity in dealing with the questions 
that arise in the pit, promptly and on their 
merits. 

(ii) Claims falling under (b) are matters 
which—because of the possible reactions on 
other pits—could, and possibly should be dealt 
with, not by the management and pit com- 
mittee, but direct by the Union (with the help 
of representatives from the pit) and the re- 
sponsible officers of the operators, including 
the manager of the pit. There is nothing to 
be gained by having them discussed by persons 
who cannoi be expected to have the powers to 
settle them. In any event, there should, as 
we have iust said, be agreed machinery for 
dealing with them in an expeditious manner; 
and as we have indicated, that machinery 
could be set out in the procedure agreement 
referred to above. 

(iii) Clams arising under (d) are of the 
most general and vital importance in the in- 
dustry, and should be dealt with clear of all 
complication with other questions. We are 
impressed—and we feel! sure both the operators 
and the Union must be impressed—with the 
great loss that has been caused in business by 
reason of the recurring stoppages of work 
which have resulted from repeated failure in 
recent years to arrive at an amicable settle- 
ment of these general wage adjustments. A 
considerabie portion of the St. Lawrence trade 
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which the operators had in pre-war times has 
not been regained since the War: for example, 
Dominion Coal Company alone supplied the 
St. Lawrence market with 500,000 tons less 
in 1924 than pre-war. In this connection, we 
attach a Schedule marked A showing a com- 
parison of pre-war channels of trade and 
present channels. We also attach a Schedule 
marked B showing the total output for Nova 
Scotia by Counties from 1913 to 1925. 

From inquiries which we made in Montreal 
we were convinced that, even on price, some 
part of the old trade could have been re- 
gained, and possibly new trade secured, but 
for the fact that consumers felt themselves 
obliged not to depend entirely—or even to 
depend at all—upon Nova Scotia for their 
supplies. They were afraid of the risk that 
a stoppage of work might occur at any time 
during the currency of their contract, and de- 
prive them of their supplies, leaving them 
to take the chance of making other and less 
favourable arrangements on short notice. This 
loss is in addition, of course, to the direct and 
immediate loss of /business which resulted 
from the actual stoppages. 

We are convinced of the clamant need for 
a prolonged period of peace in this coalfield, 
if the full possibilities of trading are to be 
reaped. We cannot see how the parties can 
restore to the minds of consumers the neces- 
sary assurance of security of supply, unless 
they can make a wage arrangement that will 
operate—without fear of a breakdown—over 
a longer period of time than in the past. 


13. Relationship of Coal Operations to Other 
Constituent Parts of Corporation 


There are certain directions in which—hav- 
ing heard the arguments of both parties at 
much length—we feel we can offer guidance 
and advice in connection with their delibera- 
tions on general wage adjustments. 

(a) The operators claim that the wage 
problem of the miners must be looked at 
in the light of a consolidated undertak- 
ing. The men, on the other hand, claim 
that their concern is primarily with coal 
operations as a separate unit. 

We believe that the Steel works cpera- 
tions have been of very considerable help 
in the past to the proper development of 
the coal properties, by affording them a 
market for slack coal. We believe, further, 
that there is still considerable advantage 
to the coal properties—particularly in 
view of the character of the coal—in hav- 
ing a market for the disposal of their 
slack, in the immediate neighbourhood. 
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SCHEDULE B—COAL PRODUCED IN NOVA SCOTIA BY COUNTIES 1913 TO 1925 
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Even if industrial developments have 
been such, and the coking possibilities of 
the future may be such, that there is a 
prospect of a wider field for the disposal 
of slack coal than there was in the past, 
it will obviously take a considerable time 
before these markets can be developed in 
such a way as to enable all or even the 
greater portion of the slack coal to be 
placed. 

At the same time, the coal properties 
have in the past, through a low price of 
coal and in other ways, made an.important 
contribution to the Steel Plant, and we 
think that the men’s claim is sound that, 
so far as the regulation of their wages is 
concerned, there should be a fair transfer 
price placed on the coal passing to the 
Steel Plant for the future. There is a 
contract still subsisting which was entered 
into, in 1903, between a willing seller and 
a willing purchaser, which is a guide as to 
a fair transfer value. Revision of price— 
although it has taken place by arrange- 
ment from time to time—has not been 
determined in the manner provided. The 
operators of coal and steel being one, there 
was probably little purpose, from their 
point of view, in applying the terms iof 
the contract to this extent, but from the 
miners’ point of view there is good reason 
why it should be done. We recommend, 
therefore, that—whatever the internal 
transactions of the operators may be, and 
at whatever price the coal is in fact 
charged to the Steel Plant—for the pur- 
pose of an accounting between the opera- 
tors and the miners in respect of wages, 
the price of coal supplied to the Steel 
Works should be written into the colliery 
accounts at a figure properly assessed im 
the terms of the contract. The only qual- 
ification that we might suggest would be 


that. if that price be greater than the cost 
of production of the coal, the latter figure, 
or something near it, should be taken. 
We feel that the contribution which the 
coal operations have already made to the 
Steel Works, and the further modified 
contribution which this last proposal im- 
plies, are as much as the miners can rea- 
sonably be expected to make to the Steel 
Plant. At any rate, if they make any fur- 
ther contribution, it should be of their own 
volition, and in the light of the circum- 
stances of the time and a knowledge of the 
facts. 


(b) We also recommend that in other 
directions the terms of the contract should 
be observed. 

Provision is made in it for payment of 
interest on accounts not paid by the Steel 
Company to the Coal Company at due 
date. 5 

Provision is also made as to the extent 
to which and the purposes for which coal 
is to be supplied in accordance with its 
terms. 

So far as an accounting between the 
operators and the miners in respect of 
wages is concerned, that interest should 
be credited, and! al! coal transferred to any 
of the operators’ undertakings beyond that 
specified in the contract should be treated 
as if it were sold at a fair market price. 

(c) The capital and other funds of the 
Coal properties have been treated as one 
with the funds of other constituent parts 
of the Corporation; and for the future we 
think that there also the same principle 
should be followed as in the two preced+ 
ing cases, and the funds of the coal prop- 
erties be regarded, so far as an account- 
ing between the operators and the miners 
in respect of wages is concerned, as 
separate and distinct. 


Our suggestions arise from the fact that we 
accept it as a reasonable proposition that the 
wages of the men employed in the collieries 
should for the future be governed by the 
operations of the coal properties alone. 


14—Need for Knowledge of Facts in the 
Industry 

It appears to us that the men’s claim for 
knowledge on pertinent facts in the industry 
when considering wage fluctuations, is reason- 
able and justified. We believe that they are 
sincere and honest in their desire to co-operate 
on a footing that will ensure due justice, and 
that they are prepared to deal in a business- 
like way if they are given an insight into the 
real facts of the industry. From the manner 
in which their case as a whole was presented 
to us, and from our own observation of the 
more responsible witnesses who gave evidence, 
we came to the conclusion that they were 
alive to the necessity of giving full weight to 
business considerations. This view we formed, 
in spite of the statement by some witnesses 
that they would expect an increase of wage 
rates even if it meant much less employment 
and less total earnings. 

If justice is to be done, and economic and 
steady operation of the pits is to be secured, 
clear'y both sides must be guided by the 
ability of the industry to pay. 


15—Wages in Relation to Abihty of Coal 
Properties to Pay 

We have had the figures taken out in re- 
spect to the Dominion Coal Company’s opera- 
tions alone for the year 1913 and for the years 
from 1921 onwards, on the principles enunci- 
ated in paragraph 13, and on the assumption 
that the Steel Works and other constituent 
companies would not have consumed less coal 
than they did. We have studied them care- 

fully from the point of view of forming a 

conclusion upon the variations in wages that 

have taken place since 1921, and upon the 
present position. We have a!so had the figures 
examined for the Nova Scotia Steel and Coal 

Company’s coal properties, and they do not 

in any way negative our conclusions. 
We find the position to be: 

{a)—The coal operations of the Dominion 
Coal Company for the year ending March, 
1921, were profitable, showing a gross profit 
of 13.2% upon the capital invested, and for 
the nine months, April to December, 1921, 
a gross profit of 10.8%. (By gross profit, 
for this purpose, we mean earnings before 
setting aside any reserve for depreciation, 
or Federal Tax, and before paying bond in- 
terest or share dividend of any kind.) The 
comparable figure for 1913 was 9.7%. On 
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these figures we think the operators were 
not justified in insisting on a reduction of 
wages in 1922, even in spite of the change 
which they estimated had come over the 
market and future prospects by the end of 
19211. 


(b)—The comparable figures for 1922 and 1923 
were 8.1% and 4.4% respectively. We 
think a reduction of wages would have been 
justified at some date in 1923, and that the 
increase granted in 1924 was not justified. 


(c)—The comparable figure for 1924 was 2.3%, 
and we think the reduction of 10% on the 
1924 scale proposed by the operators in 
1925 was amply justified. (The reduction 
provisionally applied as a result of the Gov- 
ernment settlement of last August, was, we 
understand, of an amount estimated to bring 
the rate payable to a point between 6% 
and 8% below the 1924 scale.) 


(d)—A comparable figure for 1925 cannot be 
obtained, in view of the disturbed condi- 
tions during that year and the heavy losses 
that were sustained by the five months stop- 
page of work. At the same time, we have 
examined the monthly profit and loss ac- 
counts since the resumption of work, and 
they confirm the view we form on the 1924 
results, namely, that the reduction of 10 
per cent which the operators proposed last 
year was amply justified. A larger reduc- 
tion would indeed! be justified, but we limit 
our recommendation to a reduction of 10 
per cent on the 1924 rates, having in mind 
the history of the past, and in the belief 
that, with peace and co-operation between 
the parties on a stable basis, the results of 
the coal operations may prove to be better 
for future months than present figures would 
indicate. 


The greatest need at the moment is regularity 
of employment, for upon that—whatever 
the wage rates may be—depend the earn- 
ings of the men. We attach a schedule, 
marked C. taken from “Coal Statistics for 
Canada, 1924,’ page 44, comparing \em- 
ployment and earnings figures in the mines 
of Nova Scotia for 1923 and 1924. Whereas 
the wage rate was higher in 1924 than in 
1923, the average yearly earnings per man 
were approximately $150 less in 1924 than 
in 1923. 


Under the scheme which we suggest in the 
succeeding paragraphs, if the coal opera- 
tions should prove to be distinctly more 
remunerative than present figures and the 
proposed reduction would indicate, then 
the men will automaticaly share in the 
prosperity. 


| SCHEDULE C 
EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN THE COAL MINES OF NOVA SCOTIA, 1923 AND 1924, 





Average number of wage-earners— 


MEPACD cece ee ae Vek ak Cad § See D Oa ath sores 
WinGereround ss oh. OEP te es ae e ale a brem » 
Gils 4 as a ditnleeasresad teen oieamene 
Days’ work done— 

PUPIACG oe cers ese nie eels Oh 6 Wade hie CdS & Rieti re x cite 
Umdereround | Fees oe eae erate fon sate, § cones a henei 
FEY GA ei Gers ote taste « aranahe-eeeeneare 

Average number of days worked per man per year— 
PTIACE LEE A ts bis Gd bie ren wie ae Dee ete ie 
MIMO OTETONIG . 64a, 5 u'siu's po: schs: vi spare «is 0 9 tip Bue eRe ws 
Pate. SoG. ERY tates wtb, «8 
"LOtALIWAUOS DAIG 1s Sesc% css cae) tees 5c nein cue aes peas 
Average wage earned per man per day................ 
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1923 1924 
eae ee es CRE alam Meta be ate 2,823 2,314 
naa’ Meriden ce A avefa alsin 10, 562 10, 186 
ei ate tere © ne CP Rats sieges 13,385 12,500 
sis deta ke gag hans ead cate aa 799,775 572,537 
deface as mu eee bee cate 2,721,301 1,954, 895 
sioitsid 3's actin ihe RISE olatets 3,521,076 2,527,432 
eC RPG: Tom 283 247 
os Shades lee aia eee: 258 192 
Lewe amas tee OMe hat te ales 263 202 


$15,535,830 | $12,449,708 
$4.35-b. $4.93 





16—Future Wage Regulation 


We have already emphasized our belief 
that certainty of a continuance of peaceful 
relations is, after so many recent eruptions, 
absolutely essential to rehabilitate remuner- 
ative trading, and to permit of the operations 
of the pits being developed upon the basis 
of regular and steady employment. A short 
term settlement is therefore to be deprecated. 
most strongly. There are two alternatives, 
it seems to us, before the parties: either, 
(i)—To fix a general wage variation now in 

the light of existing facts—and our deduc- 

tions from them—for a term of, say, two 
years at least; or 

(ii)—To fix that variation now but to let it 
apply only until such time as a scheme 
lhas been worked out, and is in operation, 
for the automatic regulation of wage fluc- 
tuations at stated intervals—say, every six 
months—over a longer period of years— 
say, at least three years—in the light of 
the ability of the coal operations to pay. 

The ability to pay would be tested by 

agreed data, which would be incorporated 

in the scheme. Any scheme of this kind 
to be satisfactory must be worked out by 
the parties themselves, with the help and 
advice of competent accountants appointed 
by each party, and should operate under 
the supervision of these accountants. It 
might prove helpful to the parties if any 
discussions they had in regard to the framing 
of such a scheme were presided over by 
an independent chairman who would in 
no sense be an arbitrator, nor have a deter- 


mining voice in their negotiations. We do 
not go so far as to make a suggestion to 
this effect, but merely mention it for the 
consideration of the parties. 


17—Scheme for Automatic Regulation of 
Wage Fluctuations 


We strongly recommend that the second 
course suggested in paragraph 16 be adopted. 
The scheme might provide for the variation 
of wages as a reflection of variations in selling 
prices, or as a reflection of variations in some 
other agreed factor; but we prefer that the 
test should be the proceeds of the industry. 

Machinery would be agreed upon for the 
relevant figures to be continuously returned, 
audited and adjusted under the supervision 
of accountants for both parties, and any 
variation of wage found to be due would be 
applied automatically in the wages for the 
sueceeding period without discussion or fric- 
tion between the parties. Since the ascertain- 
ment and verification of the figures would 
take time, an interval should be left between 
the first period of ascertainment and the period 
governed. The first period of ascertainment 
could be made the period from 1st February 
to July 31st, 1926, to take effect from Ist 
November, 1926; and the next period of 
ascertainment would be Ist August, 1926, to 
January 31st, 1927, to take effect from Ist 
April, 1927, and so on. 

The operation of such a scheme would be 
subject to a provision that wages were not 
in any event to be reduced below an agreed 
level or standard. The length of period during 
which tthe scheme should operate—although 


we have suggested three years as a minimum 
—would in a measure depend upon the 
standard fixed, and the standard itself would 
depend upon the position of the industry at 
the time of fixing it, the cost of living, and 
the exterit to which outside competition is 
regulated by operation of the Tariff. If the 
returns for any period of ascertainment 
showed that the proceeds were not enough 
to remunerate capital within that period, as 
well as sustain the standard wage, then rather 
than reduce wages below the standard, the 
deficit due to capital would be carried for- 
ward as a charge to be met out of ithe balance 
left over in succeeding periods. 


TII—INEQUALITIES BETWEEN 
CLASSES OF MINE WORKERS 


18—Inequalities of Wages 


Having considered the evidence we heard 
on this subject, and having made a com- 
parison with the rates prevailing in other 
districts, we have ‘come to the conclusion that 
the distinctions which exist between the 
wages of men on the surface and those under- 
ground or as between datal and contract men 
underground have always persisted in these 
mines and are characteristic of the industry 
not only in Canada, but elsewhere. 

It appeared to us that in exceptional cases 
an individual workman, by reason of his 
having met abnormally advantageous con- 
ditions, may have been enabled, for a time, 
to earn a wage much above the average, and 
a comparison of such earnings with those of 
the ordinary labour wage had led to a great 
deal of misapprehension on matters of this 
kind. There are only two subjects on which 
we think it necessary -to offer any special 
observations to the parties, viz.: local con- 
tracts; and cutting, shooting and loading. 


19.--Local Conétracts 


We believe that the system known as “local 
contracts” recently abolished by the opera- 
tors, should be re-established at economic 
rates for all classes of men who are direct 
factors in the transportation of coal in the 
mine and for men employed as brushers. 

And further, we recommend that the ar- 
rangements in connection with local con- 
tracts be elastie eaough to permit of read- 
justments under varying conditions, irrespec- 
tive of general wage adjustments. 


20-—Cutting, Shooting and Loading 

We heard considerable complaint as to 
inequality of earnings between cutters on 
the one hand and shooters and loaders on 
the other. In m’nes where radial or punching 
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machines are in use, and where there is sufli- 


cient power and pit room, and in mines 


where sufficient power and pit room can be 
supplied, we wouid advise the operators to 
change the two operations of cutting, shoot- 
ing and loading with a tally for cutting and 
a tally for shooting and loading, to one tally 
system embracing the three operations. Wher- 
ever practicable, cutting should be done on 
a different shift from shooting and loading. 


IV. CONDITIONS AFFECTING MINE 
WORKERS IN THE COURSE OF 
THEIR EMPLOYMENT. 


21—In the course of the evidence of the 
men’s witnesses, we heard very many com- 
plaints in respect of the working conditions 
at particular pits. 

Variety oF Working CoNpbIrions INEVITABLE 

Nearly one-half of the collieries worked by 
the operators, producing over one-half of 
the total output, are submarine—some of 
them extending for miles under the sea. The 
situation in this respect increases consider- 
ably the difficulties of extracting coal. 

Physical and working conditions must in 
any event vary considerably in the different 
collieries, and the general layout of more 
modern pits—as for example, Colliery 1B, 
which is one of the best equipped modern 
pits—will afford much more comfortable and 
advantageous working conditions than the 
older pits that have been in operation for 
very many years. There is the further con- 
sideration that some of the pits, which when 
under individual ownership were laid out 
with a certain life-prospect, have, now that 
they are part of a “grouped” undertaking, 
been given a longer life-prospect. The trans- 
formation from old conditions and outlook to 
the new conditions and outlook is a matter 
of delicacy and difficulty. 

A large number of the complaints we heard 
are, in our view, matters which can be more 
properly adjusted between the Management 
of the collieries and the men, and the sug- 
gestions we have made in regard to the 
machinery for considering differences that 
arise will, we hope, make it possible for these 
matters to be dzalt with more expeditiously. 

There are several points, however, upon 
which we think it desirable to offer some 
remarks, 


(i)—FataL ACCIDENTS 


Evidence was given to the effect that the 
fatal accident rate in (Canadian mining was 
serious. The operators pointed out that 
while their own accident rate was serious, it 
was not nearly so heavy as in other parts of 


the Continent; for example, whereas for the 
four years—1920 to 1928 inclusive—the fatal 
accidents in the operators’ mines averaged 
annually 2.11 per thousand men employed, 
the death rate in the coal mines of the United 
States during the same period was 3.8 per 
thousand, and in Great Britain, approximately 
1 per thousand. ‘They added that in Britain, 
coal mining is an old established industry, 
and by a more rigid) adherence to mining 
regulations and a prompter punishment of 
infractions therecf, accidents are to a great 
extent avoided. Beyond the inference to be 
drawn from that statement, no evidence was 
forthcoming as to any specific measure that 
could be adopted to mitigate the loss of life 
associated with the industry. 

Our attention was drawn, however, to the 
“Safety First’ propaganda which the opera- 
tors conducted by posting notices throughout 
the mines and in other ways. Some witnesses 
for the men reflectzd upon the “Safety First” 
propaganda and the personne! connected with 
it as being an uanecessary expense. We do 
not take that view; but on the contrary feel 
that it is a direclion—-and a very effective 
direction—in which the cperators and the 
men can co-operate with very considerable 
advantage. However firmly the law is ad- 
ministered in regard to safety, and it should 
be rigidly administered, there can be no doubt 
that very many accidents arise from indivi- 
dual disregard and overlook of the ordinary 
canons of safety to oneself and others. 


(4i)—LeNetHy WALKs FROM Pit Bottom To 
Pracs oF Work 


On the evidence we are satisfied that the 
operators have been giving close attention to 
minimizing the distances which the miners 
have to cover by foot to reach their work- 
ing places. This is a subject matter 


that has been commented upon at 
previous Enquires, and it is obvious 
that the time and energy spent in 


getting to their work may be so serious as 
to deplete the miners’ energy and be an im- 
pediment to production. 


Since 1917, riding rakes have been estab- 
lished in the collieries to the extent of nine 
miles of roadway, and the average number of 
miles walked per man has been decreased by 
twelve per cent. Completion of a greater 
length of riding rake has been delayed as a 
result of the 1925 stoppage of work. 

We feel that the question of mechanical 
transport of men to their working places is 
one that calls for the continued attention of 
the operators, and that every effort should be 
made to overtake as speedily as possible any 
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arrears that have accumulated. In certain 
mines the length of walk necessary is still 
much too great. : 


(111) —BoxgEs. 


Complaints were made of the scarcity at 
times in the supply of boxes, the bad state of 
repair of many of the boxes, the practice of 
men having to tip empty boxes to one side— 
in certain pits—to allow loaded ones to pass, 
and the extra effort expended and the time 
lost in pushing boxes from the face, due to 
a scarcity of horses and the impossibility of 
bringing horses into places where the roof of 
the working place is not of sufficient height. 

The witnesses who’ brought these matters 
to our attention stressed them as impediments 
to production, and therefore, as impediments 
also to the earning capacity of men whose 
remuneration was based upon output. 

The witnesses of the operators, on the other 
hand, impressed us with their appreciation of 
the desirability of attending to matters of 
this kind so far as they could. In order to 
see that production was not lost through im- 
pediments which could be remedied. 

We recognize that in the day to day work- 
ing of a mine, obstacles arise which are be- 
yond the control of parties; but there are 
two comments which we feel it necessary to 
make in considering this group of complaints: 

(a) That some of the witnesses did not 

give enough consideration to what is practi- 

cable; 
and 


(b) That in determining what is economically 
practicable, the witnesses of the operators 
were apt to look too much at the particular 
operation—we refer particularly to the tip- 
ping of boxes—without having regard to 
the very small proportion of the total cost 
that was affected by the proposition, and 
the other advantages that would arise from 
remedying the complaint. 


(iv) OTHER COMPLAINTS. 


Of the other complaints in regard to working 
conditions, we mention only: 

Faulty condition of the roads and haulage 
tracks; lack of air pressure whereby cutting 
and boring machines are operated; the absence 
of facilities for the conveyance and storage of 
heavy tools, thereby imposing upon the miner 
the additional burden of carrying these tools, 
sometimes for long distances, and in this con- 
nection, the increasing steepness of the inclin- 
ation of the coal seam in certain Springhill 
collieries, 


The evidence we heard on these points does 
not seem to us to call for special comment, 
beyond the general observations we make be- 
low, except to say that we did feel that at- 
tention should be given to the conveyance and 
storage of heavy tools, and that in particular 
the circumstance complained of in this con- 
nection at Springhill would seem to warrant 
special attention. 


92--General Remarks 


On the broad consideration of the working 
conditions in the collieries, the operators drew 
our attention to the fact that at present they 
are pumping on the average two tons more of 
water than in 1917 for each ton of coal ex- 
tracted, and that taken all around their under- 
ground equipment is today better that at any 
previous period. They also satisfied us that 
they have in the past few years—at an ex- 
penditure of over $1,000,000—considerably im- 
proved the air courses and ventilation of the 
pits generally, so as to secure more healthy 
and comfortable working conditions, as well 
as to minimise the danger due to the release 
of large volumes of gas in the course of opera- 
tions; and they drew our attention to the 
fact—substantiated by evidence—that despite 
an average increase in depth of 300 feet, and 
length of roadways of thirty per cent, the 
average output of coal per man in their mines 
during 1924, in an eight-hour day, was six per 
cent higher than the production in a ten- 
hour day during 1917. The witnesses for the 
men themselves testified to the improvements 
that had taken place in these directions. 


We are adwvised that the haulage roads and 
airways throughout the collieries compare fav- 
orably with the best equipped collieries in 
other countries, and that although there is 
room for improvement and need for further 
expenditure, the policy being pursued by the 
operators in planning and developing their 
mining operations is sound, and reflects much 
credit upon those in responsible charge. 


Beyond recommending that the most careful 
attention should be paid to manholes in haul- 
age ways, and to protection of the roof, par- 
ticularly in places where, on roadways, falls of 
considerable height have occurred and have 
been left uncovered; and that the problem 
of coal dust in certain mines should receive 
continued careful consideration; we do not feel 
it necessary for us to make further comment 
than we have already done on the general 
working conditions of. the pits. 

As we already said, a considerable portion 
of the evidence under this section related to 
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matters which, as we see them, should be easily 
enough adjusted between the management and 
the men, so long as there is proper procedure 
for dealing with the questions. 


V—SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC CON- 
DITIONS 


23.—Accompanied by representatives of the 
men and the operators, we visited and in- 
spected a large number of houses, and gained 
information as to the accommodation 
afforded, their state of repair, and the 
rentals paid. These matters were also dealt 
with very fully in the course of the evidence. 


24.—Condition of Operators’ Houses 


We do not overlook that the condition of 
a home depends to a very considerable extent 
upon its use by the occupants, and upon the 
thrift and the energy of those in control of 


the household. Our observations, in the course 


of the inspection we made, amply confirmed 
that axiom. We have formed the very definite 
view, however, that so far as houses rented 
from the operators are concerned, the ac- 


commodation and state of their repair gen- 


erally fall short of reasonable requirements. 
The houses are built of wood, and as a rule, 
have their walls covered from roof to founda- 
tion with wooden shingles. ‘This type of 
construction, it appears, is better able to with- 
stand the heavy gales which sweep over Cape 
Breton and the coast line of Nova Scotia 
generally. Many of these houses are old— 
some of them having been erected by the 
General Mining Association more than fifty 
years ago. Others were built for the purpose 
of housing men engaged on the erection of 
portions of the operators’ plant or in opening 
up new mines; the latter are little better 
than temporary shelters and are known and 
properly described as “shacks.” Many fami:- 
lies occupy houses that are much too small 
for their needs. The houses generally have 
no kitchen or cellar, and in certain districts, 
in default of waterworks, water is either de- 
livered by the operators in carts or has to be 
carried from a distance. Where water is 
piped into the house, there is an almost total 
absence of bathrooms or waterclosets, due, we 
were informed, to the lack of sewers. There 
is much complaint of the leaky condition of 
the roofs, of ill-fitting doors and windows, of 
doors that are rotted or badly worn, and of 
walls on which paper and plaster are in shreds 
and patches. 


With the exception of a limited number of 
dwellings—and these usually of the oldest 
type, built in rows—the houses stand on lots 
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that are amply large enough to permit of 
cultivation. We were struck with the gen- 
eral absence of any attempt on the part of 
the tenants to make any use of the land that 
is at their disposal. 

The badly rutted streets, the straggling 
fences, and the outside privies add to the un- 
attractiveness of the general picture. 

The foregoing observations apply to the 
Cape Breton coalfields, and do not apply to 
Springhill or to Pictou County—where there 
was very little complaint about housing. The 
contrast, indeed, between these communities 
and the Cape Breton mining communities 
was most marked. 

The situation as to housing is not one in- 
itiated by the present operators. It is in the 


nature of a burdensome legacy inherited from 
constituent companies. 


25—Rental From Housing 7 


Altogether there are nearly 3,500 houses in 
the various coalfields belonging to the opera- 
tors and rented to their employees. The 
rentals received by the operators are, in our 
view, distinctly moderate, and they were ad- 
mitted to be so by practically every. witness 
who spoke on this subject. They run from 
$2.50 per month for a two-room shack, to a 
maximum of $15.00 per month for a large and 
modern dwelling. The average rental for 
all houses owned by the operators is $5.78 
per month. 


BRITISH EMPIRE STEEL CORPORATION, LIMITED 


ScHeDULE D.—StatemEentT SHowine Gross Recerrets rRoM RENTAL oF DWELLINGS AND EXPENDITURE IN 
CONNECTION witH SAME, ExctupING Dominion IRON AND SrEExL Co., Ltp., FoR UNDERNOTED PERIODS 





Year Rents Repairs to | Streetsand | Gleaning | Taxes | Insurance Total Profit and 
Collected | Dwellings Water Yards Loss 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1990. etek 226,435 48| 317,837 99] 12,238 39] 2,957 75] 54,595 57) 4,146 24) 391,865 94; 165,430 46 
BOZO isis aie oie 239,625 37} 474,260 17 18,188 36) 3,134 70} 63,744 75| 5,382 67| 564,710 65) 325,085 28 
17 RAE 239,299 61| 218,473 54) 17,430 46] 3,220 76] 71,881 15) 6,408 20} 317,414 11) 78,114 50 
hl) 2 a as 244,493 93} 263,606 15 30,909 88] 3,527 25) 81,228 67] 7,338 24) 386,610 19} 142,116 26 
19284. Te 256,783 41| 385,584 88} 25,026 98) 3,974 77| 82,008 89| 7,714 82) 504,310 34) 247,526 93 
1) a 259,241 47} 146,195 77| 14,764 79] 3,442 07| 81,848 83) 5,504 83] 251,756 29 7,485 18 
Total... .}1,465,879 27/1,805,958 50] 118,648 86] 20,257 30/435,307 86] 36,495 00] 2,416,667 52} 950,788 25 


Attached as Schedule D is a statement. for 
the past six years of the rentals collected and 
the amounts expended by the operators for 
taxes, insurance, repairs and smaller items. 
This statement shows that for repairs alone 
the operators have disbursed during that time 
about $340,000 more than the rent received. 
If there be added to that deficit the payments 
for taxes, and insurance, the operators have 
lost on this part of their enterprise over $800,- 
000. It will be observed that in this calcu- 
lation the actual out-of-pocket disbursements 
alone are taken into account, and nothing has 
been entered for loss of interest on the 
amounts invested in these dwellings. In ad- 
dition, the operators have expended large 

_sums on water, streets, fences and yards, and 
have allowed a number of houses to be oc- 
cupied by widows, rent free. 

On a complete balancing, the loss sustained 
by the operators in six years might be rea- 
sonably calculated at 94 per cent of the book 
value of the houses. 


26 —Sale of Houses 


The operators have, through a subsidiary 
concern, in the last four years sold 160 houses 


to their employees, at from 40 per cent to 60 
per cent of their actual appraised value. That 
not more houses have been disposed of ap- 
pears to be due in part to objections taken 
to the form of agreement adopted by the 
operators, which protects them from any 
claim due to subsidence caused by their con- 
tinuing or extending their mining operations 
beneath the properties sold. 

In the course of the evidence, the operators 
expressed themselves as being prepared to 
qualify this provision to the extent of their 
being held responsible for damage proved to 
be sustained from this cause up to the price 
paid for the property damaged, and this seems 
to us reasonable. 


27 —Miners Owning Their Own Houses 


We are deeply impressed with the care and 
attention which was bestowed upon their prop- 
erty by the miners who owned the homes 
they occupied, and also by the improved ap- 
pearance of the district generally, wherever 
there was a large number of homes owned by 
the miners themselves. 


28—Social and Domestic Conditions 
Generally 


On the question of social and domestic con- 
ditions generally, we offer the following ob- 
servations and suggestions: 


(a) Dovste Posrtrion oF OPERATOR AND LaANp- 
LORD 


It seems to us unfortunate that operators 
should occupy the double position of em- 
ployer and landlord. In the course both of 
the evidence we heard and of our peram- 
bulation of the districts, we came to the con- 
clusion that the mere fact that the operators 
were the owners of the houses, and were pre- 
sumed to possess great resources, was a very 
definite factor in causing many occupiers not 
to bestow upon their homes the care and 
work which—particularly in the light of the 
admittedly low rentals—persons would be- 
stow upon the house they occupied, in the 
interests of their own comfort and enjoyment. 

In these circumstances, and in view of the 
highly unprofitable character of the operators’ 
venture in owning and renting houses, we 
are strongly of the opinion that the operat- 
ors should reconsider the terms as to price, 
payment and interest, on which they are pre- 
pared to dispose of their holdings to their 
employees. In order to deter speculative pur- 
chasers, provision could be made in the terms 
of sale that would ensure occupation of the 
houses by persons engaged in the industry. 


(b) AcTIon BY AUTHORITIES 


We would direct the attention of the Pro- 
vincial Government to the need for an im- 
mediate consideration on their part, in con- 
junction with the local authorities, of the 
roads, the sanitary conditions, and amenities 
generally of the mining communities, particu- 
larly in Cape Breton, and at Thorburn. 

From the evidence we received as well as 
from our own observation on the spot, we are 
satisfied that the responsibilities that ought to 
devolve upon Municipal or Town authorities in 
these respects, as well as in respect of attend- 
ance of children at school, are not being dis- 
charged, and that the general conditions in 
which miners and their families have to live— 
quite apart from the internal state of their 
homes—are not such as they are entitled to ex- 
pect. The ordinary relationships between oper- 
ators and employees are, in our view, being seri- 
ously prejudiced by reason of the very reason- 
able discontent which the miners feel at this 
condition of affairs. We think also that the 
“nolicing” requirements of the districts should 
‘be reviewed. We deprecate the direct employ- 
ment of policemen by the operators. The 
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authority of the law should not, in our opinion, 
be allowed to reside in private hands. 

We were struck with the absence of com- 
munity spirit and community enterprise gen- 
erally, and wé are strongly of the opinion that 
the responsibilities in this connection, as well 
as the responsibility for the protection of 
property, do not rest, and should not rest, 
upon operators, but are a matter for the 
Munieipal or Town authorities. 


We recognize, of course, that with so much 
trouble as there has been, the funds or credit 
at the disposal of these authorities may be 
inadequate to meet the needs of the situation 
so promptly as they should be met; and it is 
for this reason—as well as for the reason that 
we believe the ultimate responsibility for the 
supervision of municipal and town admini- 
stration rests with the Government— that we 
recommend that the Government should as- 
sociate themselves with the Municipal and 
Town authorities in straightening out the situ- 
ation. 


(c) Socrau WELL-BEING AND ENVIRON MENT 


We do not feel that such improvements as 
the constituted authorities can effect are 
enough to create speedily the environment 
which these mining communities need and we 
very strongly recommend the constitution of 
a fund which can be administered for pur- 
poses connected with the social well-being, 
recreation, and conditions of living of the 
workers in or about the coal mines, and with 
mining education and research. 


This fund should be constituted by contri- 
butions from all the operators of coal mines, 
to the extent of 1 cent per ton of coal raised, 
and by contributions from the Province from 
the royalties which they receive i respect of 
the. ownership of the mines, to the extent 
also of 1 cent per ton of coal raised. If these 
contributions were continued for a period of 
five years, a fund would be constituted which 
would go a long way to improve very materi- 
ally the surroundings in which the miners 
live and to afford the miners and their families 
reasonable opportunities for social, physical 
and intellectual development. 


The fund might be administered by a Board 
appointed by the Government, consisting of 
a Chairman and two representatives nominated 
direct by them, two nominated by them after 
consultation with the operators, and two nomi- 
nated by them after consultation with the 
miners. Care would need to be exercised that 
the fund was not used in relief of charges 
that should fall upon local rates or the Pro- 
vincial exchequer. 


(d) CHECK-OFF SYSTEM 


We were impressed by the great extent to 
which the check-off system has been extended, 
and by the misunderstanding which has been 
created in the minds of certain witnesses as 
to its operation. This system has been used 
in the main for the following purposes: Rents 
of Company-owned houses; Supplies from 
Company-owned stores; Coal; Checkweigh- 
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men; Supplies, such as Powder and Tools; 
Doctor; Hospital; Benefit Societies; Church; 
U.'M. W. A.; and even Town Taxes in some 
cases; the operators making the necessary de- 
ductions from the workers’ pay and handing 
over the funds to the appropriate channels. 

Since the stoppage of work in 1925, the 
operators’ stores have been closed, and de- 
ductions on this account would automatically 
cease when arrears were paid off. 


BRITISH EMPIRE STEEL CORPORATION, LIMITED 


ScuHEepuLE E.—STATEMENT or DEDUCTIONS FROM MINE EMPLOYEES, YEAR 1924 











Cumberland Nova Scotia 
—— Dominion Railway Acadia Steel and 
Coal and Coal Coal Coal Total 
Company Company Company Company 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Warehouse Supplies (for their 
ROTA Mer ee uit asec e Cate « 115,717 51 11,266 52 26,112 86 22,958 70 176,055 59 
House entero. Ra so 168,470 80 10,415 32 31,908 97 17,752 98 228,548 07 
Hmployees) Coals jisaecacw ais ahs | 206,303 10 45,954 65 40,372 97 55,765 86 348,396 58 
SADA OlO Me LUmr ns ou be eaue ne core 5, O81 OL so Me Gate [eee « GES aah beet aarreeee tee 5,541 51 
Rileceit tients 7.0) aes ces een 13/906 OSI... b wetradtes 537 sOAl wearer sateteee 19,443 97 
USP cle Cite ints a cnet crete et age 7,963 36 FLO (Ol teats wie hee 1,748 27 10,910 88 
Retail stores c 7m ws cacti ae P O80 fot dy So wee eee tee Meee ee 119,242 64; 1,199,293 78 
DIO CUES fos onc al aids ueed NaN chee ie 154,024 84 18,122 76 11,112 55 38, 840 00 222,100 15 
Checkweighmoeny, [i i605, 5 Conca 46,486 97 4,024 32 2,024 42) 7,494 55 60,030 26 
AM ANY ON ea mene eae aor acre 160,353 92 20,833 00 29,290 55 36,653 00} *247,130 47 
Employees’ Benefit Society...... 122,076 47 16,010 50 1, Oe el eee eee ee 145,657 97 
COUTCILCK J) Mains ve Be oa Cette ahem 60,966 34 5,832 25 3,010 50 6,074 55 75,883 64 
MOR ae Wella ee tan Ak hye alot 51,680 20 Zi OLD BOLT ale woes wewtins aehomeretiaee,. a 53,100 00 
RE LOSDLUR LR Ok aye Mates ea eae OF G60 BR e.. pcr naar: 3,870 50 14, 620 00 118,126 68 
Sundries yo sik wid dose ae 51,687 24 9,628 35 5,914 94 8,069 85 75,300 38 
2,349,866 51 145,362 22 161,726 30 329,220 40} 2,986,175 33 
* Nore—Includes special levy as under: 

Dominiow Ooal COs, tae nui cca emai pap ae eee tan eaten re on vend panies Sore $ 65,402 97 

Cumberland’ Rialway ard Coal Cor Ltd... 00. se ee, Be Ree oe 8,374 50 

Acadia Coal Company, itd. .\. a: washes n/a ineerile «abel any neti pee une te 12,037 45 

IN As SOCCO PANIC COOL AO. it UL eves see emilee. escent cig ene ecole mea ee ae 16,994 50 

$102,809 42 

Y 
Attached is a copy of a statement (Schedule and 


E) submitted in evidence, showing the deduc- 
tions checked off in 1924. We find that the 
average total deducted in 1924 was between 
one-quarter and one-third of the average total 
earnings. In cases of men having irregular 
employment, the deductions in a given week 
were sometimes 50 per cent, or even up to 100 
per cent of their earnings for the week. 

We have come to the conclusion that the 
check-off system is one that should be dis- 
continued practically in its entirety. The only 
exceptions we would suggest would be 


(i)—Deductions in respect of matters having 
direct relation to the men’s employment, 
(viz: powder, tools and checkweighmen), 
and that are necessary to be made before 
his earnings can be determined; 


(11)—Deductions in respect of such interests 
as Benefit Societies and Hospitals, since the 
operators are making joint contributions 
with the men. 


In all other respects, we believe it is better 
for the independence and responsibility of the 
individual that he should receive his earn- 
ings in full, and that the discharge of his 
obligations should be a matter so separated 
from his employment as not to cause embit- 
terment in his mind and confusion as to the 
nature of the obligation. 

In order that time may be given to the 
parties to make the adjusted arrangements 
that will be necessary, we would suggest that 
the discontinuance of the check-off be de- 
layed for six months. 
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VI-—-COSTS OF PRODUCTION, TRANS- 
PORTATION, DISTRIBUTION AND 
MARKETING 
29—Costs of Production 
The factors in cost of production of coal 
are: Labour; stores and materials; power; 


general expenditures, including repairs and 
betterments, depletion and depreciation; and 
administration expenses. 

We attach a schedu'e marked F, which 
shows the relative proportions of these items 
in the total cost of production over a period. 


SCHEDULE F. DOMINION COAL COMPANY, LIMITED—ALL COLLIERIES. 














—— March 31, 
1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 
Total Mining Cost per ton re- 

presente Oy. Pog eee ess 100% 100 100 160 100 100 
Perebor i(Surtace) >. Biya 2205.8 7-93 7-86 7-67 7-56 8-39 8-91 
PML) meergrOund jays «as 4 23-95 22-93 22-32 23-09 23 - 62 24-90 

Sa HOD BOL Se bole oy. bulateners. 3 33°15 32-91 33°52 34-35 32-73 30-02 
Bat LADO Odean. cree «ces ous 65-03% 63-70 63-51 65-00 64-74 63-83 
AIM AtETrial Ss ee wee bie tee ake 9-76% 10-84 9-67 10-26 10-25 10-35 
PaO WCE! Uae. Labiba: aerate ia ies 519% 6-01 6-15 5-63 6-89 8-17 
6. Sundry Local Expenditures 

and General Expenditures. 16-79% 16-46 17-15 16-19 14-82 14-51 

7. Administration Expenses... . -23% 2-99 3-52 2-92 3-30 3-14 
100% 100 100 100 100 100 
Total Output for period..| 4,640,940 4,670,591 4,128,952 4,859, 555 3,390, 014 3,414,615 
Berea is Poh ete wee Ng Tr 
9 months 
need tag t1930. «| ee OTT to. Docs | gga.” |i) 1928 1924 
31, 1921 7 
Total Mining Cost per ton repre- 

BETLCGIIDY cites wie sit oie eae ape Ue 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Tabor (Surrace (sie eer 9-07 9-38 9-66 8-39 8-50 8-14 8-22 
ae i of Underground) ... iis..3 25-92 25-22 24-43 235i: 21-77 22-84 23-39 

Seat COLEGB loth ab. "ach abies : 29-13 27-22 24-61 25-68 22-96 24-18 27-59 
So vica bor Votalin: vita. heP es 64-12 61-82 58-70 57-58 53-23 55-16 59-20 
A NTA CCTIQ IS cause terhe «6 Sasucleed niaoie tens 11-30 12:97 13-26 11-77 12-65 14-24 11-99 
LSPA Ron uigey Os St GUS Ma nan PRATT, By fe 8-64 9-81 10-43 9-42 9-70 8-32 9-43 
6. Sundry Local Expenditures 

and General Expenditures. . 13-05 12-71 14-07 17-20 20-00 18-45 15-69 
7, Administration Expenses..... 2-89 2-69 3-54 4-02 4-42 3°83 3°69 

Total Output for period... 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


3,261,616 [3,091,725 |3, 124,391 |2,384,158 |2,845, 541 3,348,186 |2,979, 039 


5h lel diR al sl AN ht, ae ladle Ser Don 71 WE SORES Tea 


Scotia collieries differ considerably from the 
collieries with which they are in competition 
--an important circumstance to bear in mind. 


(a) LaBour Costs 


(i) Physical Conditions 


The importance of physical conditions im 
relation to labour costs must not be under- 
rated. Depth from the surface, thickness and 
character of the seams, and inclination of the 
strata, are all factors which enter into the out- 
put efficiency of the mine and therefore into 
the labour cost. In these respects the Nova 


Even as between pit and pit within the coal 
areas of Cape Breton and the main!and, these 
same factors have an important bearing. With 
a labour personnel that is uniformly skilled 
and competent, the variation in output effici- 
ency can be seen from the following table 
submitted by the operators in their evidence: 


TONS OUTPUT PER MAN SHIFT WORKED 














Year Dominion Springhill Acadia Sydney Mines 
vcomyaTe  ie B S  eh sS 
PVE ene Ue ee AU Ree A PR RRS oe Be ns A ba 2-51 1-4 1:72 1-06 
A010) Wen bein Sierras: SoA L « Seek «ohare tree 2-06 1-6 1-28 1-03 
ROVE See ha SRA In BAER eT eet orate Mots Okc 2-53 1-9 1-65 1-91 
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The figures of 1924 show contrasts which 
fairly reflect the conditions in the different 
districts. These outputs are, we believe, in 


the light of the physical conditions, indicative’ 


of good work on the part of the men and of 
efficient mining engineering on the part of 
the operators. 

The Sydney Mines unit has improved con- 
siderably, and when the Longwall system of 
working the seams becomes more general, the 
property will attain even to a higher standard 
of efficiency. 

Springhill and Acadia present peculiar and 
difficult problems, which will continue to im- 
pose serious limitations upon economies in the 
working of these properties. 


(41) Wages 


We have dealt sufficiently with wages in. 


other sections of our report. 


(b) StoracE AND Power Costs 


From comparable figures at our disposal, we 
regard the proportion of costs under this 
heading as normal. It is to be observed that 
the developments of power plant displace 
labour cost to some extent, and in themselves 
contain a labour charge which formerly would 
appear under the heading of labour costs. 


(c) GENERAL EXPENDITURES 


The figures under this heading for 1921 and 
subsequent years are loaded by charges in- 
cidental to overtaking certain classes of work 
necessarily deferred during the war period by 
reason of the conditions then prevailing. A 
suggestion was made in the evidence of cer- 
tain witnesses for the men that these charges 
should have .been spread over a longer term 
than they were, and that a proportion should 
have been charged to capital account rather 
than to revenue account. 

The auditors of the operators’ accounts have, 
we understand, insisted on this outlay being 
regarded as a proper revenue charge. We do 
not substantially differ from this view; and 
in other respects we do not regard the charges 
under this heading as in any sense abnormal, 
or the policy of distribution adopted, as un- 
fair. 

80.—Costs of Transport 


We have carefully examined the transport 
costs from the respective collieries for 1914 
and 1924. 


(a) TRANSPoRT CHARGES By RaIn 


These are in part outside the control of the 
operators. We think that on the whole they 


show too high an increase over pre-war times, 
and that the railway operators—whether they 
be the Corporation or other Railway Com- 
panies—should reconsider them with a view 
to reduction. 


(b) Transport CHarces By SEA 


These are in our view reasonable. Coal is 
carried in the operators’ own ships or in ships 
chartered by the operators. The rates charged 
just cover costs of operating, without even 
allowing for depreciation, and are not exces- 
sive. In this connection, we have had the 
books of Halifax Shipyards examined. Work 
done upon the ships owned by the operators 
forms only approximately one-fifth of the 
total annual turnover of the Shipyards. The 
overhead charges of the Shipyards are natur- 
ally high, in view of their extensive plant, but 
the prices charged to the work done on the 
operators’ own boats compare favourably with 
the charges on outside work. 


(c) Przer Expenses AND TRIMMING 


The same remarks apply to these as to rail- 
way rates. 


81—Costs of Distribution and Marketing 


With reference to the costs of distribution 
and marketing of coal, the disposals in the 
under-noted markets are all that call for spe- 
cial comment: Montreal, Three Rivers, Que- 
bec, St. John, Halifax. 

From the time the coal leaves the mines, 
it is subject to charges varying according to 
its destination. 

As the main market is Montreal, and it is 
to a large degree typical of the other two on 
the St. Lawrence, a description of the nature 
of the charges involved in distribution is of 
interest. These charges are: Cartage and Rail 
Freight, Barge Hire; Caretaking of Barges 
and Repairs thereto; Tug Service; Trimming 
into Bunkers; Delivery to Carts and Cars; 
Wharfage and Wharf Repairs; Proportion of 
Montreal Office Expense and General Salaries; 
Proportion of Taxes, Insurance, Rentals, Bad 
Debts, etc.; and loss from Coal Heating. 

There is also the expense involved in Dis- 
charging, Dumping, Repairs to Dumping 
Plant, andi Coal Shortages. 

It is obvious that a large proportion of 
the expenses are of the nature of standing 
charges, which are seriously affected by any 
diminution of traffic, in so far as the cost per 
ton is concerned. 

The cost for 1924 at Montreal and other 
St. Lawrence points, when compared with 
1914, disclose an increase, but upon investiga- 
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tion such increase is, we think, not abnormal, 
when regard is had to the respective tonnages 
of 1924 and 1914, and the higher standard of 
labour costs, wharfage rates, harbour dues, 
etc., now prevailing. The St. John market, 
in addition to the usual charges, has to carry 
charges for lighterage, and viewing the cost as 
compared with 1914, we think the increase 
normal. : 


In view of the public representations and 
public evidence we received in respect of coal 
costs at Halifax, we thought it desirable to 
have the books of certain of the coal mer- 
chants examined by our advising accountant. 
We desire to record our thanks to these mer- 
chants for the facilities they willingly afforded 
in connection with that examination. The 
costs at Halifax suggest, when compared with 
1914, that economies have been effected. We 
have come to the conclusion, however, that 
coal supplied under contract to large con- 
sumers is not bearing its fair share of outlays 
and overhead charges, and that consequently 
household coal has to carry a heavier load 
of charge than is fair. So far as profit is con- 
cerned, however, we do not think any undue 
charge is exacted. Household consumers are 
apt to overlook the accumulation of costs that 
must be added to pit head price in order to 
transport and deliver coal to them. Railway 
rates form an important item in these charges. 


We would only add that comparison with 
the Montreal market prices is misleading. It 
is always unsafe to compare prices without 
being sure that one is comparing like with 
like in character, grade and quality. The 
evidence shows that the Halifax householder 
is fastidious as to quality. 


Production in the Province is much greater 
than consumption, and in these circumstances 
sales in a competitive market like Montreal 
must be made on a smaller margin than sales 
in Nova Scotia, where competition from out- 
side sources is less active—and perhaps less 
desirable. There is, nevertheless, some measure 
of competition in the number of smaller com- 
panies who find Halifax a convenient market. 

The fact remains that the price of coal to 
the consumer at Halifax—and elsewhere with- 
in the Province is high, and we suggest that 
by fuller co-operation between producer and 
seller, something could be done to reduce 
costs all round. The public authorities also 
should consider the possible economies that 
might follow from the public control of dis- 
charging plant and storage accommodation. 


VII—CAPITALISATION, GENERAL 
FINANCIAL ORGANIZATION AND 
COST OF MANAGEMENT 


32—Capnitalisation 


The British Empire Steel Corporation was 
incorporated 'in May, 1920, under “The Com- 
panies Act” of the Province of Nova Scotia, 
with an authorized capital stock of $500,000,000, 
since reduced to $250,000,000. The Corpora- 
tion’s capitalisation is as shown by Schedule 
G appended hereto, which also indicates the 
relationship of the constituent companies com- 
prised in the merger to the ‘Corporation as a 
whole, 

For easier reference and comprehension the 
position of the Corporation (in round figures) 
may be stated as follows:— 
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Funded and Mortgage Debt (represented by Bonds and Debenture stock of constituent com- 

PATIOS hilelaiass Bale ie Hy ale siete bts aualai> gyri hia alma pecier nate Meme « 
Capital Stock of Corporation (less 2nd Preference Stock held by constituent companies)...... 
Preference Stock of constituent companies.........:.. 


lia Wea lelele ce ellel & 6 so ee os) es ee eee ore, Simi. se) 88 © S16 e FS 


37,750, 000 
79, 250, 000 
11,750, 000 


Acadia Coal stock outstanding and par value of 1st Preference Stock of Corporation held in 
_ reserve to be exchanged for Preference Stock still outstanding of constituent companies 


less the par value of last mentioned stock......... 


Total bonds and stock outstanding...........+.+++++- 

Tn addition there are depreciation and surplus reserves not capitalised of nearly..............- 

Thus making a grand total either due to bondholders or the property of the stockholders in 
the corporation Of. |P 0 UAE. Aub. Galen Seema : $ 


lis, BLO. 6 6. Mle e eb le cole le one, 6.6 /ele (epee | ais! 1090. 6''9)(e, © 048. %. 


«anes Piha eee ecard er RD ere ete $ 129,000,000 


alg, aicaie: ao Nivertel elias let Lelie tel ee ce vehel-e, eran evel Wicehe eae, Sh 9) ie (S481 8 1%, 


250,000 





50,000,000 
179,000,000 


This sum is shown (again using round amounts) upon the Corporation’s statement at 31st 


December, 1924 at follows: 


Book value of the Property Accounts of the CONSOMGAtCE COMPANIES owes fects bine oh na ee $ 164,000,000 


Working Capital, including Inventories, Accounts Receivable and Cash, less current liabilities 


The value of the above Property Accounts, etc., is based upon the following: 
Proceeds from sale of SecuritieS........ 6. ce eee eee eee 
Surplus and depreciation reserveS............ees seen 
Stock. issued at time of organization of the various COMPANIES. ....... 166s eee eect eee eee tees 





15,000, 000 

$ 179,000,000 

ara WERT > SPR RRS REN Ren» LED > SITET $ 75,000,000 
« a Saglbionn ch Ube: a NER char > RRs oy Berd bee hs se 50,000,000 
54,000, 000 





$ 179,000,000 


As to the last item of promotion or organization stock, the Property Accounts of the following 
constituent companies at the date of their organization had been increased in round amounts 


as follows:— 


Poramion Coal GOMMAUY isch ee oes Las a wisine « 
Dominion Iron and Steel Company..........- 
Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company........ 
Halas SaiIpvarn sisgh ods oc oes s ses alee 


While the British Empire Steel Corporation increased its Property Accounts on organization by 


At the time. of the formation of the British 
Empire Steel Corporation, the organisers ap- 
parently had before them: 


(i) Book value of assets of companies they 
proposed to combine, amounting in round 
figures to $160,000,000; and 

(ii) An appraisal which valued the works, 
plant and equipment (exclusive of working 
capital and of rights in coal and ore areas) 
of the companies included in the Dominion 
Steel Corporation, the Nova Scotia Steel and 
Coal Company and its subsidiaries, and the 
Halifax Shipyards, at a figure of $126,000,000; 
and a further appraisal or estimate which 
valued the rights in coal and ore areas of the 
Dominion Steel Corporation and the Nova 
Scotia Steel and Coal Company at a figure 
of $204,000,000. 


With these valuations before them, and 
in the light of conditions then prevailing, the 
organisers of the British Empire Steel Cor- 
poration apparently followed, in the capitali- 
sation of its assets and the issue of organisa- 
tion stock, a practice which had been adopted 
by its constituent companies at their incep- 
tion, and a practice which we are advised has 
not been uncommon in Canadian companies. 

Further, in this connection, we received in 
evidence from the operators an explanation 
of the views they held at the time of incor- 
poration as to prospects before the Corpora- 
tion. 


& lathanteparsliel ee io Greliel el eeievehete, 6/050, 040) eke c0)e sie) \emplees ge jee’ |! 


a ciel G As eee een stele © OF ele le & S6te 6/8) Che E80 sls! Bree enersiAe 


aw pWS ‘S06 te g8a eo oe ais, 81m). 6 ¢) 57% 0) 0 Cre ore) Oyere, 4) 8 STS 69. 


TRE rt ee ey PE Miles Cece $ . 12,500,000 


15, 500,000 
2,000,000 
5,000, 000 


35,000, 000 
19,000,000 


$ 54,000,000 


We do not feel called upon to comment 
further upon this feature of the financial or- 
ganisation of the Corporation because, as no. 
dividends have since incorporation been paid 
upon either its 2nd Preference or Common 
shares, the wage fund has not been adversely 
affected by any charges of this nature. 

There is, however, no doubt that a sub- 
stantial alteration has taken place in trading 
conditions as they exist to-day compared with 
those in force at the time of the organisation 
of the Corporation; and there is, moreover, 
a substantial alteration in the outlook for the 
immediate future, particularly as regards cer- 
tain of the constituent properties other than 
coal properties; but to what extent the pros- 
pects as they appeared to the organisers at 
the time of incorporation are to be regarded 
—taking the long view—as being less sub- 
stantial to-day for the properties as a whole 
than they were then, is so speculative a ques- 
tion we do not ourselves feel disposed to 
hazard an opinion upon it. We venture to 
say that, in our judgment, the only practical 
and reliable test to be applied to such a ques- 
tion is, in the circumstances, the financial one, 
viz.. the terms and conditions upon which 
necessary new capital can be obtained. 


33—General Financial Organisation 


During 1911 the Dominion Steel Corporation 
was formed, apparently with the object of 
merging the operations of the [Dominion Iron 
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and Steel Company and the Dominion Coal 
Company. The merger was accomplished 
through the acquisition by the Dominion 
Steel Corporation of the common shares of 
these two companies, and the adoption on 
December 19th, 1912, of a Resolution by the 
Boards of Directors of the two companies, 
This Resolution purported to empower the 
Dominion Steel Corporation to deal with 
the output, organisation and funds of the 
Dominion Coal Company and the Dominion 
Tron and Steel Company jointly, upon the 
condition that the Dominion Steel Corpora- 
tion should hand over to its two constituent 
companies from time to time the monies re- 
quired to meet interest charges and dividends 
on preferred stock, and to provide for depre- 
ciation and sinking funds. 

This Resolution was rescinded on 19th Sep- 
tember, 1924, but until that date the steel 
plant and the coal properties had been treated 
as departments of the Dominion Steel Cor- 
poration and later on of the British Empire 
Steel Corporation. 

Since the merger of 1921, all the subsidiary 
companies of the British Empire Steel Cor- 
poration have been treated as departments of 
the Corporation. All bond interest has been 
met, and, as already noted, dividends have 
been paid on the preference stock of the con- 
stituent companies until January-April, 1924. 
No dividends have been paid on the second 
preference stock or on the common stock of 
the British Empire Steel Corporation since its 
inception; nor does there appear to have been 
any consistent policy of depreciation or deple- 
tion on the properties as a whole. 

We have already recommended that the 
capital and other funds, as well as the oper- 
ations, of the coal properties should, so far as 
an accounting between the operators and the 
miners in respect of wages is concerned, be 
regarded as separate and distinct from the 
other properties of the Corporation. 


34.—Cost of Management 


Evidence was produced to us which showed 
that the operators have recently undertaken a 
close examination of the administration and 
office organisation of the various constituent 
companies, as well as of the Corporation. As 
a result of the cutting down of staff and re- 
duction of salaries, a saving has been effected 
which, on becoming fully operative in the ex- 
penses for 1925 will show a reduction of 
approximately $800,000 as compared with the 
1923 period. 

Whatever readjustments may be possible 
within the personnel, it does not seem to us 
that the management expenses of the Cor- 
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poration, as they now stand, are excessive, 
whether one has regard to the Corporation 
as a whole and the magnitude of its operations, 
er whether one looks only at the coal Dio 
perties and their organization. 

We are strongly of the opinion, owen 
that in the interest of proper and sympathetic 
management and administration of the coal 
properties, it is desirable that they should be 
under the control and authority of a resident 
executive officer whose technical training, min- 
ing experience and status should be such that 
he can be charged with and become responsible 
for the initiation and direction of the coal 
policy of the operators. 


VIII—UTILIZATION OF COAL FOR COKE 


35 —Dificulttes of Present Position 


It is apparent from the evidence that two 
problems demand solution before the situation 
in the Nova Scotia coalfields can be stabi- 
lized: 

(a)—Continuity of poymcnt for the men; 
(b)—Steady operation of the mines, so as 

to ensure the highest possible economies in 

operation. 


Practicaily fifty per cent, of the coal dis- 
posals of the Cape Breton collieries are’ water 
borne to the St. Lawrence market, sea trans- 
port to which is not open in the winter 
months. In the absence of access to Southern 
markets, it is obvious, therefore, that the 
Cape Breton collieries are largely- dependent 
upon the St. Lawrence markets. 

Within the last few years, the competition 
in that market from low-priced US.A. coal 
mined in the West Virginia area has become 
very acute—over-development of the American 
coal mines being a decided factor in this situ- 
ation; but apart from the question of compet- 
ition with U.S.A. coal, there is also to be con- 
sidered the great increase in the use of hydro- 
electric energy, particularly in the Provinces 
of Ontario and Quebec. ‘The combined con- 
sumption cf coal in 1928 in these two Prov- 
inces was approximately 184 million tons (or 
practically 60 per cent of Canada’s con- 
sumption), while the coal equivalent of the 
water power installed is over 23,000,000 tons. 
These figures are substantial evidence of the 
extent to which coal has been supplanted by 
this form of energy. The market for coal in 
these Provinces is therefore restricted to 
domestic purposes, railways, gas works, and 
such industrial plants and processes as still 
require coa! in some form. 


36—Coke for Domestic Purposes 


The availability of anthracite from fthe 
U.S.A. for domestic purposes limits consider- 
ably the possibilities of the sale of Nova 
Scotia coal in the St. Lawrence markets for 
household requirements. The Ontario and 
Quebec consumption of domestic fuel alone 
is 4,000,000 tons per annum, and in recent 
years the market in these Provinces has 
been almost entirely supplied from anthracite 
importations. 


The Dominion Fuel Board, since its in- 
auguration in 1922, has been giving close at- 
tention to this problem. The reserves of 
anthracite in the U.S.A. may be exhausted in 
thirty-five years, and the quality is seriously 
deteriorating and the price is rising. Un- 
official warning was apparently given in 1921 
by the U.S.A. Bureau of Mines to the Cana- 
dian Department of Mines that “within 
a very short time Canada would have to work 
out her own solution for replacing the anthra- 
cite now imported from America.” 

From the reports and investigations made 
by the Fuel Board,—in regard to which we 
had the advantage of evidence from the 
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Sceretary tc the Board—there is no doubt 
that a satisfactory coke for domestic purposes 
can be produced from most of the seams 
operated in the Cape Breton coal fields, having 
a heat value equal to US.A. anthracite as 
now sent to Canada. ‘The friable nature of 
the Cape Breton coal renders the production 
of a large amount of slack inevitable, disposal 
of which is very difficult. This problem, 
would, however, be simplified by the con- 
version of coal into coke at selected points in 
Quebec and Ontario, as coal intended for 
coking has to be reduced to a fine state of 
division in any case. 

An expert appointed by the Dominion Fuel 
Board to make a report to them on this 
problem, has drawn attention to the fact that 
development of hydro-electric power in Ontario 
has almost reached its limit, and any further 
expansion will necessitate the erection of a 
steam plant, probably of 100,000 H. P. capa- 
city, which if supplied with gas for steam rais- 
ing would involve the erection of coke ovens 
ample to solve the domestic fuel problem for 
the Province of Ontario. The Fuel Board 
agree that coking plants should be established, 
as set out in the following statement: 


PROPOSED NEW BY-PRODUCT COKE PLANTS 
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87 —Co-operation Between Provincial Govern- 
ment and Dominion Fuel Board 


We recommend that the Provinzial Gov- 
ernment should enter into active co-operation 
with the Dominion Fuel Board, for the pur- 
pose of exploring the possibilities of an im- 
mediate development along the lines indicated. 
The necessary coal, up to a further million 
and a half tons, can be obtained from the 
existing equipment in Cape Breton, and such 
an extra demand would stabilize employment 
throughout the year, and add considerably 
to the working efficiency of the mines. Bank- 
ing of coal during the winter months could 


be resorted to, and would not, having regard 
to climatic conditions, result in any serious 
depreciation of the value of ‘the coal for cok- 
ing purposes. 

We cannot, however, overlook the potential 
danger associated with the establishment of 
equipment or arrangements dependent largely 
upon Nova Scotia fuel, unless there is a cer- 
tainty of a continuous and uninterrupted 
supply. Development along this line would, 
in our opinion, make it all the more necessary 
for the parties in the industry to arrive at 
a settlement of their difficulties in such a 
manner as would give some assurance of secur- 
ity. 
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ADDENDUM 


By Major Hume Cronyn, K.C. 


The commission as a whole did not feel 
warranted in expressing an opinion on some of 
the remedies suggested for relief of the coal 
industry im Nova Scotia. 

These remedies touched on matters within 
both Provincial and Dominion vontrol and. of 
necessity involved a pronouncement on ques- 
tions which for more than a generation have 
been the subject of political discussion. 

The chairman of the Commission coming 
as he does from Great Britain and being out 
of close touch with our past controversies felt 
that it might be considered an impertinence 
were he to attempt to pronounce upon prob- 
lems which must by their very nature be 
left to the judgment and’ decision of the people 
of Canada. 

My colleagues, however, have agreed to give 
me an opportunity of expressing my personal 
opinion in the following addendum to our re- 
port. 

As will later appear, the Provinces oi 
Ontario and Quebec would be more directly 
and perhaps even adversely affected by the 
remedies suggested than would other portions 
of our country. 

As a native and resident of the one, and a 
life-long admirer of the other, I take the 
liberty of making this appeal on behalf not 
only of Nova Scotia but indeed of the well- 
being of our Dominion as a whole. 

It will appear from our report that one, 
perhaps the greatest, cause of distress and dis- 
content is due to irregularity jof employ- 
ment in the mines. At the moment this 
statement is being penned there have been 
further outbreaks of violence in Cape Breton 
due to lack of employment with the destitu- 
tion and ill-feeling consequent thereon. 

The reasons for unemployment have already 
been explained, but to my mind that one 
which overshadows all others is the inability 
of Nova Scotia coals to compete in the St. 
Lawrence markets with those imported from 
the United States. This condition is due to 
the fact that in certain of the American coal 
fields, notably those of West Virginia, coal 
can be produced at a much lower cost than 
is possible in Eastern Canada. Some of the 
factors explanatory of this lower cost may be 
briefly set out: 

(1)—The ease with which the coal can be 
mined and conveyed to the pit mouth. 

(2)—The absence of gas and the benefit accru- 
ing from natural drainage. 


(3)—The many economies possible, due to 
the fact that submarine mining is unknown, 
whereas more than half the output in Nova 
Scotia is mined several miles under the sea. 


The marked difference in mining costs due 
to the above causes enables American coals 
to be transported, largely by water, from the 
field named and, after payment of the present 
Canadian import duty of 50c per ton, to be 
sold in Montreal and other Canadian markets 
at prices below the actual cost of production 
and transportation of Nova Scotia coal. 

Most of the remedies suggested and set out 
below were forcibly brought to the attention 
of the Dominion Government in December, 
1924, by a representative delegation headed 
by the then Premier of Nova Scotia. It would 
be a lengthy and perhaps unprofitable task 
to examine in detail the merits of each; suffice 
it to say that in my opinion the two first 
named are those best fitted to bring relief to 
what is little less than a national calamity. 


1st—Federal assistance towards the establish- 
ment of coking ovens. ‘This remedy has 
been fully discussed in section 36 of our 
report and need not be further elaborated. 


2nd—A substantial increase in the import 
duty on all bituminous coal and anthracite 
screenings; or, in the alternative, a Federal 
bounty on coal shipped from the Maritimes 
to Montreal or beyond, and on coal shipped 
from Alberta or British Columbia to Winni- 
peg or Eastward. 


3rd—Imposition of duty upon coal imported 
for steel making and metallurgical processes, 
or for the production of coke. 


4th—The negotiation of a treaty with the 
United States providing for the abolition 
of duties on coal by both that country and 
Canada. 

5th—The extension in application, amount 
and duration of the subvention granted in 
1924 whereby the cost of transportation by 
rail of Maritime and Western coals may be 
lessened. 


As already stated, the establishment of by- 
product coking plants and the imposition of 
a higher duty on importations of bituminous 
coal or Federal assistance by way of bounties 
appeal to me as the best methods of aiding 
native industries handicapped by conditions 
imposed by their nature and geographical 
position. 

The economist may logically ask why an 
industry which cannot survive competition 
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should be allowed to exist and consumers in 
the Provinces of Quebec and Ontario may 
denounce any increase in the tariff as that 
must inevitably raise the price of bituminous 
coal. As one whose academic training has 
been that of the Manchester School I must 
admit the cogency of both question and de- 
nunciation. But there are considerations in- 
volved in this problem which transcend cold- 
blooded political economy or even the losses 
which may fall on the more thickly settled 
portions of Canada. 

May I attempt in the briefest fashion to 
outline these considerations. 

More than one-fifth of the population of 
the Province of Nova Scotia are directly de- 
pendent upon its coal industries and the sub- 
sidiaries thereof and over 12% of the revenues 
of the Province are derived from the royalties 
paid on coal mined. After spending weeks 
on the ground and discussing the question 
with many residents of the Province in all 
walks of life I concur in the statement made 
by the deputation before mentioned that “It 
is not possible to exaggerate the calamitous 
consequences to Canada should coal mining 
in Nova Scotia be permitted to decline.” 

Let us consider but two of these con- 
sequences. We in Ontario are accustomed, 
if not hardened, to. the accusation made in 
the Prairie Provinces that the East treats the 
West unfairly but the sense of grievances 
unredressed which prompts this charge is as 
nothing to the depth of feeling which exists 
in the Maritimes against the Central Provinces 
of Wntario and Quebec. ‘That resentment 
is of old standing and one of its causes is 
the belief that the Atlantic Provinces were 
more or less cajoled into Confederation by 
promises and alluring prospects which have 
failed of fulfillment. It is indeed not going 
too far to say that the tie of sentiment which 
binds Nova Scotia to the Dominion has worn 
very thin. 

If then we of the Central Provinces are 
unwilling to sacrifice something of our pros- 
perity on the altar of common citizenship 
to aid, perhaps indeed to save, the main 
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industry of Nova Scotia, we may witness an 
estrangement of far reaching consequences. 
For it is not exaggerating the situation to 
say that the inhabitants of the (Maritime 
Provinces are in a frame of mind that insists 
upon! relief from the disadvantages under 
which they labour, 

My appeal then to my friends (if I may 
so term them) of Quebec and Ontario and 
through them to the Parliament of Canada 
is on the highest ground of National unity. 
Let us, overlooking the pecuniary sacrifices 
involved, take the necessary measures to safe- 
guard the welfare of our brothers by the sea. 

The second calamitous consequence to cen- 
tral Canada which might follow a collapse 
of coal mining in Nova Scotia will become 
clear if we but exercise sufficient foresight 
to discover what will be the probable course 
of events in regard to the supply of American 
anthracite upon which to-day we almost 
wholly depend for domestic heating. As our 
report sets forth the lifetime of the mines 
from which we are supplied is limited and 


their exhaustion is already in sight. At the 
same time the demand for the American 
market has enormously increased. In the 


light of former actions, political and otherwise, 
and bearing-in mind the warnings already 
given us, we need not be surprised if at some 
not far distant future an embargo be placed 
upon the export of anthracite. Should we not 
then be forehanded enough to protect our- 
selves against this day of reckoning by so 
encouraging the development of a native 
industry as to have available a plentiful supply 
of that unexcelled substitute, to wit: Cana- 
dian coke? 

Lest objection be taken that from one cause 
or another Nova Scotia might be unable to 
supply the coal or coke necessary for our 
requirements it is suggested that the increase 
of the customs tariff or bounty grants should 
only remain in force so long as it is clear that 
the supply of the native product is ample for 
all purposes. 


(Signed) HUME CRONYN. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


URTHER seasonal losses in employment, 
as reported by employers in industries 
other than agriculture and fishing, were noted 
at the beginning of January, 1926, but the re- 
ductions were less than on that date of any 
other year of the record since 1920, and the 
situation was more favourable than at the cor- 
responding period in the last five years. Re- 
ports received by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics from 5,708 employers in these in- 
dustries showed that they were employing 
733,175 persons on January 1, this number 
being less by 46,479, or 6 per cent, than the 
corresponding figure on December 1. The em- 
ployment index number (the base 100 repre- 
senting the number of employees of the same 
firms in January, 1920) stood at 89.6 on Janu- 
ary 1, 1926, as compared with 95.8 on Decem- 
ber 1, 1925, and 83.9 on January 1, 1925, and 
with 88.7; 86.3; 77.9 and 87.7 on January 1 
in 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921 respectively. The 
Employment Service of Canada reported a 
general seasonal decline in the volume of busi- 
ness transacted in December as compared with 
-the previous month, the decline being even 
more marked than in the corresponding period 
of 1924. At the beginning of January the per- 
centage of unemployment among members of 
trade unions was 7.9, as compared with per- 
centages of 5.7 at the beginning of November, 
and 11.6 at the beginning of January, 1925. 
The average cost of the weekly family bud- 
‘get of twenty-nine staple foods was $11.63 at 
the beginning of January, as compared with 
$11.56 for December, 1925; $10.77 for January, 
1925; $10.78 for January, 1924; $10.52 for Janu- 
ary, 1923; $11.03 for January, 1922; $14.48 for 
January, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
peak); $15.30 for January, 1920; $12.42 for 
January, 1918; and $7.73 for January, 1914. In 
wholesale prices the index number calculated 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, based 
upon prices in 1913 as 100, advanced slightly 
to 163.8 for January, as compared with 163.5 
for December, 1925; 165.2 for January, 1925; 
156.9 for January, 1924; 151.4 for January, 
1923; 151.7 for January, 1922; 200.6 for Janu- 
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ary, 1921; 256.7 for May, 1920 (the peak); 
233.4 for January, 1920; and 191.7 for Janu- 
ary, 1918. 

The time loss caused by industrial disputes 
in January was less than in December, but 
greater in January, 1925. Six disputes were 
in progress at some time during the month, 
involving 357 employees, and resulting in a 
time loss of 9,102 working days. Cortespond- 
ing figures for eee were as follows: 
nine disputes, 1,532 workpeople and 20,903 
working days; and for January, 1925, twelve 


disputes, 731 pmployess, and 5,526 working 
days. 


The trial of the fifty-three 


Combines firms and individuals charged 
Investigation with forming a combine in 
Act, 1923 the marketing of fruits and 


vegetables in British Col- 
umbia and the Prairie provinces opened ai 
Vancouver on January 18 before Mr. Justice 
D. A. McDonald of the Supreme Court. As 
each of the defendants was entitled to chal- 
lenge twelve persons on the jury list there was 
some delay in empanelling a jury, and the trial 
was adjourned to January 25 in order that 
additional talesman might be called. By noon 
of the next day the jury was empanelled and 
Mr. J. C. McRuer, K.C. addressed them, out- 
lining the Crown’s case, charging a conspiracy 
on the part of the firms constituting the Nash 
interests in Canada to defraud fruit and vege- 
table growers. He emphasized the broker's 
legal obligation to the grower and contended 
that the defendants had failed to meet their 
obligations in that respect, and that, by means 
of ownership of stock of brokerage firms, job- 
bing corporations controlled the brokerage 
business. 

Objection by defence counsel to the admis- 
sion of evidence contained in documents seized 
by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police out- 
side the county of Vancouver, unless evidence 
of conspiracy within the county should be pre- 
sented, was overruled by the Judge, who held 
that documentary evidence from outside the 
province might be admitted if the Crown 
could show that an overt act of conspiracy had 
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been committed in British Columbia. ‘The 
point raised by the defence as to the admis- 
sion of documents seized by Mr. Lewis Dun- 
can, whose report as commissioner under the 
Combines Investigation Act led to the present 
prosecution, was based on a clause in the 
statute which provides that in no criminal pro- 
ceedings other than a prosecution for perjury 
shall any oral evidence given in an investiga- 
tion under the Act be used against the person 
furnishing such evidence. Mr. Justice |Mc- 
Donald ruled that documentary evidence re- 
ceived by the Commissioner was admissible. 


The policy of the Govern- 


Government ment in relation to unem- 
policy on ployment relief was’ an- 
unemployment nounced in the House of 
relief Commons on January 28, 


by the Minister of Justice 
and was confirmed by a letter written by the 
Prime Minister on the same date to Mr. J. 
S. Woodsworth, member for Winnipeg Centre, 
and read by the latter in the House on Janu- 
ary 29. The problem of unemployment re- 
lief is regarded by the Government as prim- 
arily one of local responsibility. The Federal 
Government is, however, willing, where dis- 
tress exists as the result of unemployment and 
the situation reaches a point beyond the con- 
trol of the municipality, to co-operate with 
the local and provincial authorities in bearing 
a share of relief work or other relief measures, 
depending upon the circumstances of the case. 
Any requests for assistance by the Dominion 
Government must, however, come from the 
municipality through the provincial author- 
ities. The letter of the Prime Minister to 
Mr. Woodsworth, M.P., above mentioned, is 


as follows:— 

* Replying to the letter received from Mr. Heaps and 
yourself, dated January 7, in which you ask whether 
it is the intention of the government to introduce at 
this session !egislation with regard to (a) provision 
for the unemvloyed, and (b) Old Age Pensions, I 
would refer you, respecting provision for the unem- 
ployed, to the answer given in the House of Commons 
to-day by the Hon. Ernest Lapointe on behalf of the 
government in reply to a question by yourself, and 
which indicated the government’s intention of carrying 
out with respect to emergency relief the practice adopt- 
ed in co-operation with provinces and municipalities 
in the years immediately following the war. In answer 
to a question from Mr. Neill, Mr. Lapointe further 
intimated that it was the intention of the government 
to introduce at this session legislation with respect to 
‘Old Age Pensions. 

“ You will observe that the statement made by Mr. 
Lapointe was in accordance with the intimation which 
I gave to Mr. Heaps and yourself at the time of our 
interview, following the receipt of the communication 
‘herein referred to. 

“‘ With respect to amendments to (a) the Immigra- 
tion Act, (b) the Naturalization Act, and (c) the Crim- 
inal Code, which were referred to at the time of our 
interview, I would say that having since taken up 
ithe proposed amendments with the ministers concerned, 


I feel I am in a position to assure you that legisla- 
tion on these matters will also be introduced in the 
course of the present session.” 


The Government leader in 


Old age the House of Commons (the 
pension bill Honourable Ernest La- 
to be pointe) announced on Jan- 
introduced uary 28 that it was the in- 


tention of the Government 
to submit to the House during the present 
session a bill respecting old age pensions, 
based on the recommendations of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee which sat in 1924. This 


committee, in their final report (LaABour 
Gazerte, July, 1924, page 580) recom- 
mended :— 


1. That an old age pension system be established at 
the earliest possible date for deserving indigent per- 
sons to seventy years of age and upwards. 

2. That applicants for pension must be British sub- 
jects of at least twenty years’ residence in Canada, 
or naturalized subjects of at least fifteen years’ nat- 
uralization and twenty-five years’ residence. 

3. (a) That the maximum rate of pension be twenty 
dollars per month which will be lessened by private 
income or partial ability to earn: 

(b) That one-half the amount of pension payable 
be borne by the federal government; the other half, 
by the provincial governments of such provinces as 
express by legislation their desire to adopt the system 
—the cost of administration to be borne by the pro- 
vincial governments.” 


The committee estimated that under such 
a system there would be approximately 98,841 
eligible pensioners, and that if all of these 
were to receive the maximum rate of pension, 
namely, twenty dollars per month, the federal 
government’s portion of the total yearly ex- 
penditure would amount to $11,860,920. This 
amount, however, would be reduced by any 
private income or partial earnings. 


Formal instructions were is- 
sued in January by the De- 
partment of Soldiers’ Civil 
Re-establishment in regard 
to the continuance of the 
relief hitherto granted to war veterans with 
a disability of less than 20 per cent. A note 
on this subject appeared in the Lazour 
Gazerre for December. The following state- 
ment prepared by the Department was read 
by the government leader in the House of 
Commons on January 20:— 


“The situation regarding unemployment relief to 
pensioners may be summarized as follows :— 

In previous years all pensioners, whatever the rating 
of their war disability, were receivmg unemployment 
relief from the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-estab- 
lishment, whether their war disability was or was not 
responsible for their failure to obtain employment. 

In view of the early distribution of the canteen 
funds’ moneys as provided by the statute of last 
session, it had been found advisable to confine the 
unemployment relief to those pensioners having a rat- 
ing of twenty per cent and over, or to those cases 
where the disability is less—when the war disability 
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precluded the pensioner from engaging in employment. 

It is however, found that on account of the delay 
on the part of the different provincial governments in 
appointing boards of trustees, the moneys of the can- 
teen funds have not as yet been distributed to the 
different provinces. The situation has brought to the 
knowledge of the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re- 
establishment the existence of several cases of hardship 
among low rating pensioners and new instructions have 
been sent to-day to the different units providing that 
the regulations in force last winter shall continue te 
prevail during this winter. 


A commission to investigate 
conditions attending coal 
mining operations in Minto 
District was appointed by 
the Government of New 
Brunswick early in February. The circum- 
stances leading to the appointment of this 
commission are outlined on page 95 of this 
issue, in the section which deals with recent 
strikes and lockouts. The names of the com- 
missioners were announced by the provincial 
premier, the Honourable J. B. M. Baxter, as 
follows:—Messrs. E. R. Teed, Woodstock, 
N.B., chairman; Luke S. ‘Morrison, Frederic- 
ton, N.B.; and George A. Stone, Moncton, 
N.B. 


Coal mining 
Commission in 
New Brunswick 


The appearance of dis- 
Racial crimination against oriental 
discrimination races was still further elim- 
eliminated inated from the Female 


Employment Act of Saskat- 
chewan at the session re- 
cently closed. This act requires the issue of 
municipal licenses to persons employing 
women in hotels, restaurants and similar es- 
tablishments. The history of this legislation 
was outlined in connection with a legal de- 
cision reported in the last issue of this Ga- 
zrttH (Yée Clun versus City of Regina). The 
latest amendment extends the protection af- 
forded by the act to all women instead of 
white women only, as formerly, thus removing 
the only remaining suggestion of race distinc- 
tion. Municipal councils, however, are al- 
lowed full discretion in regard to the granting 
or revoking of licenses for the employment of 
women and their decisions are not to be sub- 
ject to review by any court. It will be re- 
called that the judgment in the case above 
mentioned said in commenting on the attitude 
of the defendant: “It would be strange if the 
municipalities to which has been, delegated 
authority of granting such special licenses 
could now go on and maintain the discrimin- 
atory principle which the Legislature had 
been at such pains to abolish.” 

The Female Employment Act, as originally 
passed by the Legislature in 1912 constituted 
a discrimination against Chinamen and other 
men of oriental origin by absolutely prohibit- 


in recent Act 


ing the employment of white women to work 
in any restaurant, laundry or other place of 
business, owned, kept, or managed by a 
Japanese, Chinaman or other oriental person. 
This enactment was amended in the follow- 
ing year by striking out the words, “Japan- 
ese,” and “or other oriental person,” which left 
it applicable to Chinamen alone. Subse- 
quently in 1918 the enactment was repealed 
altogether and a new enactment substituted 
making the act applicable to all employers 
irrespective of race. 


Some of the problems aris- 
ing out of the Co-operation 
Plan in the shops of the 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways are stated on another 
page of this issue in the paper by ‘Mr. R. A. 
C. Henry, Director of the Bureau of Econ- 
comics of the system. The recent establish- 
ment of the co-operation plan was noted in 
the Lasour Gazerre for September, 1925, and 
in previous issues. It is desired that under 
the plan all the employees may receive their 
fair share in the benefits resulting from co- 
cperation. Mr. Henry mentions, however, the 
difficulty of measuring the work performed, 
for instance, by the employees of the Main- 
tenance of Equipment Department. The 
measurement of “time production” in rail- 
way shops presents harder problems than 
those in connection with production in manu- 
facture. A committee is now engaged in 
evolving a plan by which the Company’s 
“Premium Plan” may be extended to branches 
of the service where no accurate measure- 
ments of individual work have been made 
hitherto. Ultimately it is expected that all 
the employees will benefit from co-operative 
management in proportion to their contribu- 
tion to production. 


Co-operation 
problems 


C.N.R. shops 


Delegations from the retail 
merchants and “direct sel- 
lers” recently gave evidence 
before a committee of the 
Saskatchewan Legislature in 
connection with proposed 
amendments to the provincial Hawkers and 
Pedlers Act (The amendments actually made 
in the Act are outlined on another page of 
this issue in an article describing the recent 
labour legislation in the Province). The 
Hon. Premier Dunning informed the retail 
merchants that the object of this legislation 
was not to protect them against their rivals, 
but merely to reach a class of persons doing 
business in the province who were not other- 
wise contributing to the revenue. “ You make 
a mistake,” he said, “if you speak of the act 
as a protection to the retailers. Our concern 
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is with the contribution of classes of business 
to the taxation of the province and muni- 
cipalities.” 

Certain abuses that have arisen in con- 
nection with licenses secured by corporations 
for their provincial agents have been dealt 
’ with lately in court proceedings in Saskatche- 
wan, Such a case was noted in the Lasour 
Gazmrre, July, 1925. In this case, the com- 
pany carried on its business in the province 
orly through agents, who solicited orders from 
door to door and afterwards delivered the 
goods ordered. The court, in giving judgment, 
pointed out that all corporations doing busi- 
ness through hawkers and pedlers do so 
through licensed agents, and that it would be 
a peculiar conclusion to find that a corpora- 
tion which paid a tax of $20 a year under 
The Corporations Taxation Act could send 
its agents to hawk and peddle through the 
province without restrictions, while other per- 
sons and corporations, who undertake a much 
heavier burden of taxation, were not so privi- 
leged. 


The ‘Industrial Develop- 
Industrial ment Board of Manitoba 
survey of has already compiled re- 
Manitoba ports on natural resources 


and compiled statistics to 
serve as basic material for an industrial sur- 
vey of the province. The material collected 
also includes a market analysis of the prairie 
provinces and special reports on the Canadian 
markets for British and United States pro- 
ducts. This Board was formed last year, the 
Legislature having appropriated $12,000 for a 
survey of the industrial and agricultural re- 
sources of the Province, including the vacant 
lands available for settlers, water powers, min- 
eral wealth, fisheries and forest resources, and 
for the purpose of co-operating with the re- 
cently formed Winnipeg Development Com- 
mittee in the carrying out of its programme. 
The formation of the latter organization was 
noted in the Lasour Gazette for May, 1925, 
page 443. It was formed during the preceding 
winter primarily for the purpose of finding a 
solution of the problem of unemployment, 
and the investigations of the members led 
them to the conclusion that unemployment 
could only be remedied satisfactorily through 
the industrial development of the city and 
province. 


The Child Welfare Board 
of Manitoba recently is- 
sued regulations governing 
the payment of allow- 
ances to bereaved and 
dependent children under the provisions of 
the Child Welfare Act, 1922 (This Act was 


Child welfare 
regulations in 
Manitoba 


described in the Lasour Gazerre for July, 
1924, in connection with a proclamation de- 
claring it effective from September 1 of the 
same year). The new regulations relate to 
the payment of allowances for the main- 
tenance of bereaved and dependent children 
of fourteen years of age or under. Appli- 
cations for such allowances are to be made 
in the first instance to the Child Welfare 
Committee of the municipality where the 
children reside. The committee is to report 
to the Director of Child Welfare on the 
result of their investigations, and the Di- 
rector will report to. the Child Welfare Board, 
the Board in its turn reporting to the Min- 
ister of Public Welfare for administrative 
action. Provision is also made as to the 
procedure to be followed where no local 
committee exists. Allowances are granted on 
the following conditions:— 


The children must have been resident in 
the Province for two years prior to the 
father’s death or confinement in a mental 
hospital in the Province (Special provision is 
made for children residing outside the Prov- 
ince at the time of the father’s death or con- 
finement, if they have resided for two years 
in the Province and if they, after the said 
death or confinement return to the Province to 
reside with relatives who can provide for 
them.) No allowance may be granted to a 
child whose father or mother, as the case 
may be, is not a British subject at the date 
of the application for such allowance; nor 
may any allowance be granted unless there 
are two or more bereaved and dependent 
children in the family. In case however of 
the death of both parents, or the continuous 
ill-health of the mother, allowance may be 
granted to a bereaved and dependent child. 
It is provided however that all allowances 
shall cease on the removal from the Prov- 
ince of any child or children receiving bene- 
fit under the Act; or, if in the opinion of the 
Child Welfare Board the mother or guardian 
of the child is guilty of immorality or un- 
able to care properly for such child. 


The Minimum Wage Board 


Minimum of Manitoba published an 
wages for order in the Manitoba Gaz- 
women in ette for January 2, 1926, ex- 
hotels tending to all portions of 


the Province Regulation 
No. 5, governing the occupation of female em- 
ployees in hotels, restaurants, clubs, victualling 
houses and refreshment stands. This regula- 
tion formerly applied only to Winnipeg, St. 
Boniface and Brandon. ‘Complaints outside 
these centres were usually dealt with on their 
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individual merits and became matters of local 
adjustment. Alleged incidents of violation of 
the terms of the act became so frequent dur- 
ing the past few months that the Board at its 
last three meetings made thorough investiga- 
tion and decided to alter their policy to cover 
the whole province. All the hotel regulations 
have now been consolidated and now cover 
all matters incident to the employment. The 
new regulations became effective from and 
after January 18, 1926. They are signed by 
G. N. Jackson, chairman, and Edward Mc- 
Grath, secretary. The other members of the 
board are Mrs. Claud Nash and Mr. James 
Winning. 

Complaints having been 
made by the religious 
authorities at Three Rivers 
the Department of Public 
Works and Labour of the 
Province of Quebec re- 
cently conducted an inquiry as to the extent 
to which Sunday labour was practised in the 
pulp and paper industry. It was found that 
large pulp mills, instead of closing on Saturday 
nights at 12 o’clock continued operations until 
7 o'clock on Sunday morning. By this prac- 
tice, the mill avoided having to start again on 
Sunday night. The system affected three shifts 
of eight hours each, and the same men were 
obliged to work on Sunday morning only once 
in three weeks. The Honourable Premier 
Taschereau, to whom the matter was referred 
for decision, confirmed the notification pre- 
viously given to the paper mills that the 
Lord’s Day Act would be strictly enforced in 
the Province. 


Sunday work 
forbidden in 
paper mills 
in Quebec 


Mr. S. B. Gundy, President 
of the’ Toronto Board of 
Trade, suggested in his ad- 
dress at the annual meeting 
of the Board on January 25, 
that the new Dominion 
Board of Trade should aim in the first place 
at securing a large increase in immigration. 
“If the Dominion Board of Trade,” he said, 
“concentrates on immigration and coloniza- 
tion, and forgetting those things which are 
behind, presses forward to the mark of one 
million more people advantageously placed 
throughout Canada, it will more than justify 
its existence.” The plan to establish a Domin- 
ion Board was noted in the December issue 
of this Gazerre. The conference of Boards of 
Trade which was held at Winnipeg in Novem- 
ber decided unanimously that a Dominion 
Board of Trade should be organized and a 
Committee was named which consists of the 
presidents of the London and Hamilton 
Chambers of Commerce, Toronto and Mont- 


Immigration 
to be promoted 
by Dominion 


Board of Trade 


real Boards of Trade and Montreal Chambre 
de Commerce, to prepare and submit a plan 
for organization and finance to the Boards of 
Trade and Chambers of Commerce of the 
Dominion for final ratification. 


A superannuation Act for 


Civil servants’ Government Employees in 


superannuation British Columbia was en- 
in British acted by the Provincial 
Columbia Legislature in 1921. This 

act was described in an 


article on “Employees’ Superannuation in Can- 
ada” which appeared in the issue of the Lasour 
Gazette for February, 1924 (page 131). Since 
the act came into force the superannuation 
fund has been placed on a solid basis. 
Eighteen hundred civil servants, scattered 
through every part of the province and even 
in the frontier outposts, are now under the 
protection of the fund. The provincial police 
are included in the number. The cash on 
hand in the fund to meet pension charges has 
grown to $1,043,885. The fund is built up by 
scaled equal contributions by the government 
as employer and the civil servants as em- 
ployees. The gross liability of the province 
at the end of 1925 for pensions to civil ser- 
vants was $2,258,497. This amount is com- 
pared with the total of $1,768,233 which civil 
servants would have been eligible to receive 
if the old system of pensioning off employees 
were still in force. But at the same time, be- 
cause of the funding and compounding of the 
regular contributions, the total saving to the 
government under the new system reached a 
total of over $600,000 at the end of 1925. 


Mr. E. S. H. Winn, chair- 


“Merit Rating” man of the Workmen’s 
of employers Compensation Board of 
under British Columbia, has an- 
Workmen’s nounced that the system of 
Compensation “merit rating’ is to be in- 


troduced in fixing the as- 
sessments charged under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act against the various industries 
in the Province. Under this system employers 
with a good accident record pay a lower rate 
than those with a bad record. The British 
Columbia Act provides at section 29 that 
“Assessments may be made in such manner 
and form and by such procedure as the Board 
may deem adequate and expedient, and may 
be general as applicable to any class or sub- 
class, or special as applicable to any industry 
or part or department of an industry.” 
“Merit rating” has been in effect in Ontario 
since 1917, an amendment to the act being 
passed in that year to provide that “a system 
of merit rating may, if deemed proper, be 
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adopted” (section 85 (4). Individual dis- 
tinction between employers even in the same 
line of industry is now made according to 
their accident experience. Where the accident 
cost exceeds or falls short: of the amount of 
assessment by a stated percentage, a merit 
rating charge or a merit rating refund, within 
specified limits, is made accordingly. The re- 
port of the Ontario Board for 1921 stated that 
a maximum difference of 55 per cent of assess- 
ment was then made between the employer 
with a good, and one with a bad, accident 
experience. Refunds up to 30 per cent were 
made to the former, and additional charges up 
to 25 per cent were levied on the latter. For 
1920 $311,874 was refunded, and $184,844 pal 
lected under this arrangement, 

The merit rating system meets the iis 
tion sometimes raised against the principle of 
collective liability of employers under Work- 
men’s Compensation, namely, that the careless 
employer pays the same rate of assessment as 
one who takes precautions to avoid accidents. 


A new Railroad Labour Bili 


Mediation is.now under consideration 
Plan for by the United States Sen- 
United ate. The bill would abolish 
States the existing Railroad Labour 
railways Board ,jand establish new 

machinery for the settle- 
ment of industrial disputes. The railway 


executives and the organized railway brother- 
hoods have agreed on the principles of the 
bill. Under its provisions disputes would first 
be considered in conference between the parties 
directly interested, adjustment boards being 
established by these parties to decide griev~- 
ances or disputes over the application of exist- 
ing agreements on wages, hours or conditions, 
but not to consider changes in those agree- 
ments. These boards are similar to the im- 
partial chairmanship arrangements in the cloth- 
ing trades, and may provide an important in- 
fluence in keeping the peace. Basic changes 
would be discussed in the traditional way by 
conference between unions and managements. 
To deal with disputes of any sort not decided 
in conference or by adjustment a Board of 
Mediation would be created, with power to 
intervene at the request of either party or on 
its own motion. It would have no arbitral 
powers but merely strive to bring about ad- 
journment, and failing that, to induce the 
parties to arbitrate. This is a revival of part 
of the machinery existing before the war. 

The bill was criticised in the Senate on the 
ground that the public interest was not pro- 
tected by a provision that would insure un- 
interrupted service, and amendments for this 
purpose were proposed. 


(Mr. George L. Berry, presi- 
dent of the International 
Printing Pressmen and As- 
sistants’ Union of North 
America, during a recent visit to Canada in 
the interest of this organization, stated that. 
a great opportunity for constructive work now 
lay before the trade union movement in 
Canada and the United States. The unions 
could improve craftsmanship, co-operate in 
eliminating waste and inefficiency in industry, 
and promote industrial stability. In regard to 
improved craftsmanship the Pressmen’s Union 
is conducting a large technical trade school as 
well as an engineering and productive depart- 
ment which constantly aims at increased pro- 
ductivity in quality and quantity. “The great- 
est possible effort,’ he said, “is put forth to 
escape the pain and losses of strikes and lock- 
outs, and every possible effort is being put 
forth to accentuate the principle of co-opera- 
tion, peace and constructive industrial develop- 
ment. The Pressmen’s Union has in the main 
removed that costly uncertainty of relation- 
ship as between employing printers, the pub- 
lishers and our organization. ‘There is a sense 
of security prevalent upon the part of both 
the employer group and the employee group, 
and from it has come that renewed energy, 
interest and affection for the business upon 
which they are both dependent for their eco- 
nomic standards.” 


Constructive 
unionism 


During 1925 the Parliament 
of the Union of South 
Africa passed a Wage Act, 
which supplements the In- 
dustrial Conciliation Act 
passed in the previous year (LABouR GAZETTE, 
June, 1924). The néw act as outlined in the 
South African Labour Gazette for October, 
1925, provides for the constitution of a Wage 
Board for the Union to consist of three mem- 
bers with power given to the Government to 
add two members for any particular inquiry, 
one to represent the employers and one to 
represent the employees. In order to expedite 
the work of the board, divisions of the board 
may be created for ad hoc inquiries, but the 
proceedings do not become effective except as 
endorsed by the Wage Board itself. The 
Wage Board begins to function upon a requisi- 
tion by the ‘Minister or on the application 
of a registered trade union or association 
of employers, or, where no such registered 
union or association exists, on the ap- 
plication of employees or employers who 
satisfy the board as to their representa- 
tive character. The proviso is made, however, 
that where there exist registered organizations 
of both employers and employees sufficiently 
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representative, the Board shall not proceed 
with any investigation in respect of such trade 
unless directed to do so by the Minister. 
The object of this proviso is to empower the 
minister to insist upon resort to the concilia- 
tion machinery before application to the wage 
board for a compulsory determination. 

The act defines the considerations which 
have to be taken into view by the Board 
in investigating wage and labour conditions, 
as well as the subjects upon which the min- 
ister may make a determination in accord- 
ance with any report or recommendation of 
the Board. The act further provides for duties 
of inspection, for the maintenance of certain 
records, and for a complete system of co- 
operation between the industrial inspectors of 
the Department of Labour and the investiga- 
tions of the Board. 

The date of the promulgation of this act has 
mot yet been decided upon, but is not likely 
to be unduly delayed. 

The bill, while in the course of discussion, 
was subjected to considerable discussion both 
in Parliament and in certain sections of 
the press. The principal line of objection has 
been not so much on the score of wage de- 
termination under statutory authority, but 
rather on account of the particular .type of 
machinery set up by the Wage Act, namely, 
the imposition on industries of a statutory 
Wage Board with full powers to make recom- 
mendations which may be given the effect of 
law. It will be observed that the Wage Act 
expressly protects the machinery of the Con- 
ciliation Act, and that the voluntary system 
is available for every industry desirous of 
using it. Thus there is kept open a self- 
governing alternative for industries which de- 
sire to avoid wage determination by the Wage 
Board. It may be recalled that the Industrial 
Disputes Act provides for the prevention and 
settlement of disputes between employers and 
employees, for conciliation, for the registra- 
tion and regulation of trade unions and pri- 
vate registry offices, etc. 


With the object of relieving 


_ Government unemployment during the 
unemployment winter, an Act was passed 
relief in in Denmark on December 
Denmark 1, 1925, for the granting of 


State loans to municipali- 
ties and private undertakings to enable them 
to carry out work planned to begin before 
June 1, 1926.. The Ministry of Social Affairs 
is authorized to expend eight million kroner 
(over two million dollars) for this purpose. 
The greater part of this sum will be used for 
building, road repairs and other work of pub- 
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lic utility. Private firms may participate to 
the extent of 2 million kroner out of the total 
of eight millions for work of an approved 
nature which admittedly cannot be more suit- 
ably undertaken by the municipalities. 

Loans granted to the municipalities are to 
bear interest at the rate of 54 per cent per 
annum and must be repaid within thirty years. 
The necessary sums will be advanced from the 
Central Unemployment Fund, which will re- 
celve corresponding amounts of 5 per cent 
State bonds from the Ministry of Finance. 
These State bonds are to be redeemed within 
thirty years, repayments on the loans being 
received by the Treasury for accumulation in 
a separate fund intended for the cancellation 
ot the bonds within that period. 

The Act further provides that in addition 
to the grants made under an act of 1924 in 
aid of expenditure for wages on relief works, 
grants may be made to help to defray the 
cost of materials for relief works which are 
to be put in hand before June 1, 1926. Such 
grants may not exceed 20 per cent of the cost 
of these materials, which must be of Danish 
origin or manufacture. For this purpose, the 
Central Unemployment Fund is to set aside 
a sum not exceeding 1 million kroner.. 





The Director of Dental Services for On- 
tario announces that the first complete dental 
clinic in Ontario is shortly to be opened in a 
large provincial plant employing more than 
1,000 men. It is estimated by the dental ser- 
vices that 90 per cent of the industrial workers 
need dental attention. Moderate prices are to 
be charged at the clinics which, it is hoped, will 
be started in various industries. 





An old age pension bill which recently passed 
the Legislature of the State of Washington 
provides for the pensioning of any person who 
has attained the age of sixty-five years and 
has been a citizen of the United States for 
fifteen years, a resident of Washington fifteen 
years and a resident of a county in the State 
five years. The bill has still to receive the 
assent of the Governor. 





The Workmen’s Compensation Board of On- 
tario awarded during the month of January 
$425,349.23 in benefits, $346,213.29 being for 
compensation and $79,135.94 for medical aid, 
as compared with $471,256.85 total benefits 
during January a year ago, of which $406,940 
was for compensation and $64,316.85 medical 
aid. During the month 4,465 accidents were 
reported, 24 of them being fatal. The total 
for December was 5,207, of which 28 were 
fatal, and the total for January a year ago 
was 4,042, of which 19 were fatal. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


HE employment situation as reported by 

the local superintendents of the Em- 

ployment Service of Canada at the end of 
January was as follows:—- 

In Nova Scotia, while storms were interfer- 
ing to some extent with the fishing industry, 
the catches were reported as good. The log- 
ging industry was active, as fairly extensive 
lumbering operations being carried out this 
year were progressing favourably. Although 
the iron and steel industry was inclined to be 
quiet, other lines of manufacturing, particu- 
larly saw mills, were busy. The construction 
industry in all branches was seasonally quiet. 
Carriers reported freight as rather heavy, and 
the activity of winter ports was noticeable. 

Profitable catches were reported by the fish- 
ing industry in New Brunswick. In the same 
Province logging was very active and, although 
placements of bushmen had previously been 
heavy, some were still being made. Most 
manufacturing concerns reported activities as 
favourable. Due to winter conditions con- 
structions was inactive. Transportation com- 
panies reported conditions as good, but trade 
was only fair. 

From Quebec it was reported that there was 
not much demand for farm hands. Logging 
concerns were still taking on a number of bush- 
men. Although January generally speaking is 
a dull month, manufacturing showed no appre- 
ciable diminution in activity. In most lines 
manufacturers were fairly active ; the boot and 
shoe industry in Montreal was reported as im- 
proving, but in Quebec was quiet; the textile 
lines in Montreal and Sherbrooke were busy; 
and the pulp and paper industry, especially at 
Three Rivers, was normal. Though satisfac- 
tory for the season, work in the building trades 
was not active. Conditions generally were 
satisfactory, though the small snow fall was 
not providing the casual work which would 
be the case with a heavier precipitation. The 
City of Quebec seemed to be the least favoured 
centre in the province insofar as employment 


' is concerned. 


From Ontario it was reported that in spite 
of some unemployment in certain localities 
employment conditions generally were sub- 
stantially better than at the same season for 
some years. Demands for winter farm help 
were fair. Construction was very quiet, as is 
always the case in the month of January. From 
Central and Southwestern Ontario reports in- 
dicated that manufacturing was fairly busy 
and any changes were in the direction of im- 
provements rather than that of curtailments. 
In Northern Ontario mines, logging operations 


and pulp and paper mills were all active, al- 
though no substantial increases in numbers 
employed were reported. The customary win- 
ter snow shovelling at different points in the 
Province provided a certain amount of casual 
work which assisted in relieving local condi- 
tions. From practically all centres the pros- 
pects for the spring were reported as promis- 
ing. 

Only fair demands for winter farm help were 
reported from Manitoba, and no shortage of 
applicants to take this work was in evidence. 
The construction industry appeared to be very 
quiet. Placements of workers in the bush 
continued, though not in especially large 
volume. All in all, employment conditions in 
this Province were fairly quiet. 

A number of applicants for farm work were 
registering at the employment offices in Sas- 
katchewan, and, while there was some demand 
for their services, the agricultural industry was 
not able to absorb all’ of those seeking employ- 
ment in it. The construction industry was 
all but dormant. Bush workers were in de- — 
mand and a shortage of suitable applicants in 
this line was reported from Prince Albert. 
The customary winter casual work was being 
notified to the employment offices, but there 
were plenty of men to care for all such em- 
ployment. A few districts again reported the 
usual shortage of female domestic workers. 

From Alberta it was reported that the num- 
ber of vacancies for farm workers was increas- 
ing, although there were plenty of applicants 
to accept the jobs. Building construction was 
quiet, but some sewer work had been started 
in Edmonton, partly for the purpose of pro- 
viding relief to the unemployed. Preliminary 
reports on the prospects for railway construc- 
tion work showed that a considerable amount 
of this would be available early in the spring. 
Coal mining was quiet. Continuous demands 
for some men for employment on logging 
operations were being received. While some 
unemployment was reported in most centres 
in this Province, increased placements in regu- 
lar and casual work where tending to diminish 
the problem of coping with it. 

The demands for men for the logging in- 
dustry in British Columbia were not heavy 
and the industry appears to be fairly quiet. 
Although not increasing staffs, the metal min- 
ing industry was fairly busy. From Vancou- 
ver Island coal mining was reported as fairly 
active. Some small construction jobs were 
proceeding, although as in the other provinces, 
this industry, generally speaking, is quiet. 
Some unemployment was reported from prac- 
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tically every centre, but is was not in excep- 
tional volume for the season of the year and 
apparently was not showing any tendency to- 
ward increasing at a rate deemed to be alarm- 
lng: 

Employment at the begin- 
ning of January, 1926, showed 
considerable seasonal curtail- 
ment, but the losses were 
the smaller registered at that time in any 
year since the record was begun early in 
1920. The index numbers was slightly higher 
than on January 1 of any previous year of 


E-MPLOYERS’ 
Reports. 


the record. Employment declined in all pro- 
vinces, except the Maritime Provinces. In 
the Martime Provinces very heavy freight 
traffic caused employment in transportation 
to increase considerably, but there were losses 
in manufacturing, logging, trade and con- 
struction. In Quebec, the greatest decreases 
were those of a seasonal character in ship- 
ping; manufacturing; construction and log- 
ging also recorded reduced employment. In 
Ontario, manufactures, especially the iron and 
steel, lumber, food and textile divisions re- 
ported the most pronounced contractions, but 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official Statistics Except where Noted) 














1926 1925 1925 1924 
January December November January December November 
Trade, external, aggregate..... $ 155,451,873 253,317,215 216, 644, 167 134,374,777 186,408, 541 186, 105,687 
Imports, merchandise for 
consumption ...).. 63.4... $ 69 , 736, 042 76, 918, 288 75,285, 662 58,375,502 60, 946, 487 66,229,498 
Exports, Canadian pro- 

Cucettahe ele Bh ger 82 $ 84,718,819 175, 555,228 140, 297,235 75,347,012 124,429,462 118, 964, 536 
Customs duty collected........ Sides | partctonce! cvs Sie 11,670, 986 11,770, 905 8,233,562 8,882,560 9,328,450 
Bank debits to Individual 

ACCOUNTS 5758 MRA eh Sy AQ ea, 3,120, 644, 757] 2,786,635,210] 2,230,036,277| 2,824, 661,224) 2,828, 726,053 
Bank elearmes. pis hs ye ko sus se Lae ae ee 1, 898,373,589} 1,670, 184,404] 1,410,002,198} 1,708,934,000) 1,647, 124,234 
Bank notes in circulation....... Sat ooh ey oa na I RN hn Ran ae ee ON | 173,891,566 155,303,093 165, 672, 143 176,561,298 
Bank deposits, savings......... Pe oi PAM NTR ENE 5 et 1,318,875,483] 1,249,622,592) 1,237,611,267| 1,231,861,390 
MATE JOAN, COMMOTCIAL ORG cD ob... as brduwain borings pores « 233. urge oo «5 903,259,725} 910,697,141] 938,711,730] 961,349, 103 
Security Prices, Index Number.— 

Common'stocks..))./.. 50.0 127-4 122-6 120-9 102-3 99-9 100-1 

Preferred stocks............. 99-2 98-5 98-8 96-0 94-7 94-4 

Se eerer ee Mee eels" 106-3 106-3 106-0 105-2 105-0 105-1 
§Prices, Wholesale, Index num- 

Clan Nar PEt cede eed ors 163-8 163°5 161-1 165-2 160-9 157-7 
§Prices, Retail, Family bud- 

SOU TOUS Meese oe dean ¢ $ 21-96 21-87 21-51 21-09 20-30 20-81 
{Business failures, number..... 248 Dailies 163 284 215 204 
{Business failures, liabilities... $ 2,674, 186 3, 186,295 2,316,409 4,890,523 4,806, 924 2,488,335 
§Employment Index Number, 

Employers’ pay roll figures.. 89-6 95-3 97-1 83-9 90-8 93-0 
*$Unemployment percentage 

(trade union members)...... *7.9 *5-7 *5-1 *11-6 *9.7 *6§-8 
MIM oratiOne ARE ek relay fede aie hata 4,003 5,323 2,007 2,765 5,668 
Building permits). ...0..45 4) 310112 0 goa 5 Sam te fee 7,191,830 7,696,099 5,433, 204 6,259, 942 10,047,273 
{Contracts awarded........... $ 12,669,000 12,675,000 46,973,000 8,935,000 28,868,000 24,614,000 
Mineral Production— 

ATS MTONMAS. ach at aban eel ae tectrs tons 56,644 54,889 68, 535 28,302 22,544 22,994 

Steel ingots and castings..... tons 68,536 62,353 73,205 27,126 26 , 239 22,744 

erro GuOysuate aoe tea tons 14, pH 3,008 2,094 1,691 1,619 1,373 

Oa PASE... ROPE Pd Ons | Ob. «eee 1,556, 173 1,660,738 1,481, 776 1,520, 024 1,569,483 
Pilver ore shipped) trom Cobalt 1bs.) 0.52. ..c. ce ged |.scndeengesee 1,321, 156 776,091 505, 620 1, 100,025 
Timber scaled in British Col- 

Whaoye Rane Ac) Oe ee breed eee h [Relay 4 ih hs dard 176,315,733} 225,260,930) 127,310,581) 214,505,407; 191,471,496 
Se ined 

ar loadings, revenue, 

Gifs ed igh RMA oer ge meee cars 218, 904 253,460 306, 194 204,351 199,089 265,109 

Canadian National Rail- 

ways, gross earnings..... $ ‘Gey UST Y-a1H ley econo Serene 21,469,505 LGATUGFAGSTRARORD,. Sera oe 18, 398, 647 

Operating expenses........ th, Gates a eens cay a) (ne aa aoe cone 15,863, 602 14, 188, 504 14,286,131 15,044, 405 

Canadian Pacific Railway 

RTOSSOAMMINGS a eMac Said) Ul eases eae ane ‘19,818,544 19,294,184 11,896,513 15,690, 172 18,100, 945 

Canadian Pacific Railway, > 

operating expenses..... y ey ES Hakone Ohacinareeie ts « 14,991, 752 13,046, 149 11,312,744 11,960,870 12,071,064 

Steam railways, freight in 

ton-miles. - Wega’ : ae ee Sy TAN ARORE eC estas ON MU BO 8 SRN 4,051, 391,572] 2,332,806,026) 2,582,904,837) 3,572, 741,221 
NeweDrint: - veer ode ate cts. TODS ||. L09.3. feet uaapation = ceea's «sae 131, 147 121,420 112,342 111,703 
et oa palmer pereiee So 3 MOI AR Seat y 7,498 8,741 8,301 7,200 5, 962 
*** Index 0 sical volume o 

deness. He SSS Reis SE, oc 5S OB] EAT eR ry (cry Ak sa he a 119-0 114-7 109-1 111-4 

ASIGUSL ri aw PrOocuUGctiONy. Keer t lsh. Pies cmiltieh oie ceca 147-6 117-0 115-1 119-5 
AR ACIMTAN Ue e tes A PR Sk es Ree attire core 130-6 117-7 101-2 111-7 
*Figures for end of previous months. {Bradstreet. tMacLean Building Review. §For group figures see articles elsewhere 


jn this issue. 


**Figures for four weeks ending January 30, 1926, and corresponding previous periods. 


***The index of the 


physical volume of business includes, forestry, mining, manufacturing, employment in wholesale and retail trade, cee 
exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. Industrial commodity production includes, forestry, mining, manufactur- 


ing and construction. 


Manufacturing includes consumers’ goods and producers’ goods. 
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construction, transportation and trade were 
also decidedly slacker. In the Prairie pro- 
vinces construction registered the greatest cur- 
tailment but manufacturing, mining, trans- 
portation and trade also reported reduced 
staffs. In British Columbia manufacturing, 
especially of lumber products, logging and 
construction showed the greatest losses, while 
coal mining was a good deal more active. 

The trend of employment in all cities was 
downward. In Montreal, there was extensive 
curtailment in shipping and manufacturing, 
and construction also released many workers 
In Quebec, the bulk of the loss was in trans- 
portation and construction. In Toronto manu- 
facturing, transportation, construction and 
trade registered the most marked decreases, 
but all industries shared in the downward 
movement. In Ottawa, there were general 
though rather slight declines. In Hamilton, 
the losses took place in manufacturing, trans- 
portation and trade. In Windsor and the 
other Border Cities, the usual closing for in- 
ventory of large automobile factories in these 
cities caused pronounced though temporary 
reduction. In Winnipeg, construction and 
manufacturing afforded less employment. In 
Vancouver, manufacturing, especially of lum- 
ber products, construction and trade showed 
most curtailment. 

A review of the returns by industries shows 
that the largest declines were in manufac- 
turing; iron and ‘steel, lumber, food, textile 
and tobacco factories registered the greatest 
reductions within this group, but in non- 
ferrous metal, building material, leather, pulp 
and paper, mineral products, and electrical 
appliance works, there were also considerable 
falling-off in employment. Construction and 
maintenance also released large numbers of 
workers and transportation and trade were 
also seasonally slacker. Mining as a whole, 
communication and services reported reduced 
activity and logging camps also provided work 
for a smaller number of workers than in the 
preceding month. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of January, 1926. 


The term unemployment as 


Trap—E UNIon used in the following report 


Reports. has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic 
causes. Persons engaged in work other than 


their own trades, or who are idle because of 
illness, or as a direct result of strikes or lock- 
outs, are not considered as unemployed. As 
the number of unions making returns varies 
from month to month, with consequent varia- 
tions in membership upon which the percent- 


age of unemployment is based, it should be 
understood that such figures have reference 
only to the organizations reporting. 
Unemployment among local trade unions 
at the end of December, 1925, was consider- 
ably more prevalent than in the previous 
month, as might be expected at this season 
of the year when various trades and indus- 
tries continue to show winter curtailment of 
operations. For this month returns were re- 
ceived from 1,556 local unions with a total 
membership of 148,922 persons, 7.9 per cent 
of whom were idle as compared with 5.7 per 
cent at the end of November and with 11.6 
per cent at the end of December, 1924. Holi- 
day shutdowns and winter seasonal inactivity 
affected the situation generally throughout the 
country, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
alone reporting any improvement over No- 
vember and this was slight. The most note- 
worthy reduction was in Quebec where 4.4 
per cent more unemployment was reported 
than in November, Ontario following with a 
2 per cent decline, and the remaining pro- 
vinces with lesser contractions than the two 
former mentioned. Unemployment in the 
manufacturing industries as indicated by 409 
unions with a membership of 43,539 persons 
was considerably more pronounced than in 
November, a large share of the reduction be- 
ing attributable to the holiday period. The 
most decided slackness was registered among 
iron and steel! workers though the number 
out of work also increased among cigar mak- 
ers, metal polishers, printing tradesmen, wood, 
textile, leather and glass workers, and general 
labourers. Considerable short time was re- 
ported throughout the different trades. A 
higher level of employment was maintained in 
the manufacturing industries during the period 
under review than in December, 1924, there 
being about 8 per cent change between the 
two months. The coal mining situation was 
better than in November in both Nova Scotia 
and Alberta, and in British Columbia no 
members were reported out of work. As in 
November quarry workers in Nova Scotia 
continued to be fully employed. Extensive 
contractions were registered in the building 
and construction trade, 21.0 per cent of the 
members being idle on December 31 as com- 
pared with 12.4 per cent in November. Sea- 
sonal inactivity was mainly responsible for 
the increased unemployment. More employ- 
ment, however, was reported than in Decem- - 
ber, 1924, when 24.9 per cent of the members 
were out of work. All tradesmen in the group 
with the exception of painters, decorators and 
paperhangers and tile layers, lathers and 
roofers reported larger percentages of idle- 
ness than in November. Returns from 654 
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unions of transportation workers with a com- 
bined membership of 58,384 persons indicated 
4.2 per cent of the members idle as com- 
pared with 3.1 per cent in November. Navi- 
gation workers reported the greater part of 
the unemployment though steam railway em- 
ployees also were slacker. The situation for 
street and electric railway employees re- 
mained unchanged, and teamsters and chauf- 
feurs were fully engaged as compared with 
an unemployment percentage of 1.1 in No- 
vember. The governmental and personal ser- 
vice divisions representing 222 unions with 
15,265 members, registered a slight change 
adversely. Retail shop clerks were fully em- 
ployed. Lumber workers and loggers were 
much slacker than in November, and fisher- 
men reported no unemployment. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives a 
summary of unemployment as reported by 
trade unions during the quarter ending De- 
cember 31, 1925. 


During the month of Decem- 


EMPLOYMENT ber, 1925, the offices of the 
OFFICE Employment Service of Can- 
ReEportTs. ada made 21,390 references to 


positions and effected a total 
of 20,523 placements. Of these placements in 
regular employment numbered 13,239, of which 
10,448 were of men and 2,796 of women. The 
placements in casual employment numbered 
7,284. The offices of the Service also received 
notification: of 21,797 vacancies during the 
period under review, of which 14,510 were for 
men and 7,287 for women. Applications for 
employment were registered from 24,822 men 
and 7,980 women, a total of 32,802. It will 
be noted that a general decline in the volume 
of employment generally is shown in Canada 
when the above figures are compared with 
those of the preceding month as well as 
with those of December, 1924, the reports 
' for November, 1925, showing 27,211 vacancies 
offered, 40,668 applications made and 25,796 
placements effected, while in December, 1924, 
there were recorded 23,233 vacancies, 37,187 
applications for work and 21,219 placements in 
regular and casual employment. In another 
section of this issue will be found a detailed 
statement of the work of the offices for the 
month of December, 1925, and also for the 
quarterly period September to December. 


The summary of Canadian 
trade prepared by the De- 
partment of Customs and Ex- 
cise shows that in December, 
1925, the merchandise entered for consumption 
amounted to $76,918,288 as compared with $60.- 
946,487 in December, 1924. The domestic mer- 


EXTERN AL 
TRADE. 


chandise exported amounted to $175,555 ,228 
in December, 1925, as compared with $140,- 
279,235 in November, 1925, and $124,429 462 in 
December, 1924. Foreign merchandise exported 
amounted to $843,699 in December, 1925, and 
$1,032,592 in December, 1924. 

The chief imports in December, 1925, were: 
Fibres, textiles and textile mrodietE: 814, 874,- 
039; non-metallic minerals and products, $12,- 
337,185, and iron and its products, $12,073,187. 

The chief exports in the same month were in 
the groups of agricultural and vegetable pro- 
ducts, mainly foods, $104,193,568; wood, wood 
products and paper, $23,565,607; animals and 
animal products, $18,329,661. In the nine 
months ending December, 1925, exports of 
agricultural and vegetable products, mainly 
foods, were valued at $438 357,509; wood, wood 
products and paper at $210,050,187, and animals 
and animal products at $155,260,697. 


Some figures indicating the 


PropUcTION movement of trade and in- 
IN CERTAIN dustry in January and in pre- 
INDUSTRIES. vious months are given in 


the table on page 89. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports 
that the production of pig-iron in Canada in 
December, 1925, totalled 54,889 long tons, a 
decline of 20 per cent under the 68,585 tons 
reported for the proceeding month. For the 
twelve months ending December, 1925, the 
total output of pig-iron at 570,397 tons showed 
a slight recession from the 1924 production of 
593,024 tons which in turn marked a decline 
of 33 per cent from the 880,018 tons of 1923, 
but it was 49 per cent over the 383,057 tons of 
1922. In 1925, the tonnage produced for the 
further use of the makers, consisted mostly of 
basic iron and represented 74 per cent of the 
total as against 61 per cent in 1924. Taking 
the population of Canada at 9,364,200 persons 
in 1925, the per capita production of pig-iron 
was 136 pounds, as against 144 pounds in the 
preceding year, 216 pounds in 1923, an average 
of 96 pounds in 1922, and 151 pounds in 1921. 

In 1925, Ontario produced 370,000 tons of 
pig-iron or 65 per cent of the Canadian out- 
put as against 70 per cent of the total in 1924. 
Nova Scotia accounted for the balance in each 
year. In January, Ontario furnaces produced 
20,000 tons of pig-iron and maintained this 
rate of output in February. In March large 
rail orders caused an increase in output to 41,- 
000 tons which was also fairly well maintained 
during the next two succeeding months. In 
June, production fell to 26,000 tons and in 
July to 21,000 tons. In October, further rail 
orders caused an increase to 48,000 tons, the 
maximum monthly output for the year, after 
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which production declined to 40,000 tons in 
November and to 31,000 tons in December. 
Production in Nova Scotia showed a somewhat 
similar trend. In January, the output stood at 
8,000 tons but rose to 23,000 tons in March 
and continued at this level until the furnaces 
were banked about the end of June. In July, 
there was no production from these furnaces 
but in August, they were started up again to 
produce 4,000 tons; the maximum output of 
29,000 tons was reached in November; in the 
closing month of the year production was 
shaded to 24,000 tons. 

In December, the production of ferro-alloys 
was 3,008 tons marking a slight increase over 
the 2,094 tons of November. The total for the 
year was 25,709 tons as against 26,400 tons in 
1924 and 28,961 tons in 1928. 

Reflecting the lowered output of pig-iron 
the December production of 62,353 tons of steel 
ingots and castings marked a drop of 15 per 
cent from the 73,205 tons made in the pre- 
ceding month, and was slightly lower than the 
average monthly output of 63,000 tons for the 
year. The decline was mostly in steel ingots 
made for the further use of the producers. The 
actual figures for December were 60,699 tons 
of ingots and 1,654 tons of castings while for 
November 71,495 tons of ingots and 1,710 
tons of castings were reported. 

For the twelve months’ period, 752,695 tons 
of steel ingots and castings were made; this 
was an increase of 16 per cent over the 650,690 
tons of 1924. This year’s output was com- 
posed of 733,855 tons of ingots and 18,440 tons 
of castings as compared with 625,175 tons of 
ingots and 25,515 tons of castings in 1923. Per 
capita production of steel in Canada was 180 
pounds in 1925, as against 158 pounds in the 
preceding year, 217 pounds in 1923, an average 
of 121 pounds in 1922 and 170 pounds in 1921. 

A review of the price trend during 1925 
shows that iron and its products fluctuated 
within narrower limits, but at considerably 
lower levels than in 1924. Based on 1913 prices 
as 100, the Bureau index was 158.4 in January 
and 147.3 in December, a decline of about I1 
points over the twelve-month period. Febru- 
ary at 158.5 marked the high point for the 
year and November at 147.1 the low point. 
In 1924, the prices ranged from 168.5 in Janu- 
ary to 154.8 in November. 

Full statistics of coal production during De- 
cember are not yet available. 

The output of coal from Canadian mines 
during November was 5 per cent greater than 
the production of the preceding month, and 
equal to the average for November in the past 
five years. The figures were 1,649,686 tons in 
November as against 1,570,379 tons in Octo- 


ber, and an average of 1,642,786 tons for the 
month during the five preceding years. 

Alberta and Saskatchewan were the only 
coal-producing provinces of the Dominion 
which showed gains in output in November 
over the preceding month, while Nova Scotia 
and Saskatchewan showed increases over the 
average for the month in the five preceding 
years. British Columbia’s production of coal 
was just equal to the average for the month in 
the five preceding years. 

Men employed in the coal mines of Canada 
during November numbered 29,321 of whom 
22,603 worked underground and 6,718 on sur- 
face as compared with a total of 27,407 in 
October, of whom 21,050 worked underground 
and 6,357 on surface. Production per man was 
56.2 tons in November as against 57.0 tons 
per man in October. During November, the 
production per man-day was 2.6 tons, as com- 
pared with 3.5 tons in October. The tonnage 
lost (Table No. 5) was largely due to “lack 
of orders,” “absenteeism,” and “other causes.” 

The report from the British Columbia For- 
estry Branch shows that 176,315,733 feet of 
timber board measure was scaled in the prov- 
ince in December, 1925. The total amount of 
timber scaled in the province during 1925 is 
given as 2,233,715,607 feet. 

The gross earnings of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company as given in a preliminary 
statement, were $19,818,544.67 in December, 
1925, as compared with $15,690,171.63 in De- 
cember, 1924. The gross earnings for the 
twelve months ended December, 1925, were 
$183 356,005.52 as compared with $182,502,156.- 
26 in the twelve months ended December, 
1924. 


The value of the building 
permits during the month of 
December, 1925, showed a de- 
cline of 6.6 per cent as com- 
pared with the preceding month. In com- 
parison however with the corresponding month 
of 1924, an increase of 13.6 per cent was 
shown. The total value for December was. 
$7,191,830; for November, $7,696,099, and for 
December, 1924, $6,333,619. 


The Maclean Building Review estimates the 
total value of the contracts awarded in Jan- 
uary at $12,669,000 as compared with $12,675,- 
300 in December last and $8,934,700 in Jan- 
uary, 1925. Of the contenplated new construc-. 
tion in Canada in January, 1926, $4,553,700 was 
for residential building; $9,814,600 for business. 
building; $2,340,000 for industrial building, 
and $8,315,800 for engineering construction (in- 
cluding bridges, dams, wharves, sewers, water- 
mains, roads, streets and general engineering)... 


BUILDING 
PERMITS. 
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Contemplated new work in January aggregated 
$20,024,100 as against $42,132,800 in January, 
1925. The activity was distributed among the 
provinces as follows:—Quebec, 33.0 per cent; 
Ontario, 28.2 per cent; Prairie Provinces, 31.4 
per cent; British Columbia, 6.6 per cent and 
the ‘Maritime Provinces, 7 per cent. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
January was less than during December, 1925, 
but greater than in January, 1925. There were 
in existence during the month six disputes, 
involving 357 employees, and resulting in a 
time loss of 9,102 working days, as compared 
with nine disputes in December, involving 
1,532 workpeople and resulting in a time loss 
of 20,903 working days. In January, 1925, 
there were recorded 12 disputes, involving 731 
employees and a time loss of 5,526 working 
days. One of the strikes and lockouts com- 
mencing prior to January, and one of the 
strikes and lockouts commencing during Jan- 
uary, terminated during the month. At the 
end of the month, therefore, there were four 
strikes and lockouts affecting 236 workpeople, 
not including those strikes and lockouts in 
which employment conditions were reported 
to be no longer affected, but which had not 
been formally called off. 


Prices 


Retail food prices were again somewhat 
higher, the cost per week of a list of twenty- 
nine staple foods for an average family of 
five, in terms of the average retail prices in 
some sixty cities was $11.63 at the beginning 
of January, 1926, as compared with $11.56 for 
December 1925; $10.77 for January 1925; 
$10.78 for January 1924; $10.52 for January 
1923; $11.03 for January 1922; $14.48 for Janu- 
ary 1921; $16.92 for June 1920 (the peak); 
$15.30 for January, 1920; $12.42 for January 
1918, and $7.73 for January 1914. The most 
important increases occurred in bread, flour, 
and meats including beef, veal, mutton and 
pork, with less important increases in pota- 
toes, evaporated apples and lard. Eggs, coffee, 
beans, and cheese were slightly lower. In- 
cluding the cost of fuel and rent with that of 
foods, the total budget averaged $21.96 at 
the beginning of January 1926, as compared 
with $21.87 for December 1925; $21.09 for 
January, 1925; $21.23 for January, 1924; $21.13 
for January, 1923; $21.52 for January, 1922; 
$25.30 for January, 1921; $26.92 for July 1920 
(the peak); $19.80 for January, 1918; and 
$14.49 for January, 1914. Fuel was somewhat 
higher, due to advances in the prices of coal. 
Rent was practically unchanged. 

In whoiesale prices the index number cal- 


culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
advanced slightly, being 163.8 for January 
1926, as compared with 163.5 for December, 
1925; 165.2 for January, 1925; 156.9 for Janu- 
ary, 1924; 151.4 for January, 1923; 151.7 for 
January, 1922; 200.6 for January, 1921; 256.7 
for May 1920 (the peak); 233.4 for January, 
1920, and 191.7 for January, 1918. In the 
grouping according to chief component mate- 
rial four of the eight main groups were higher, 
three were lower, while one was unchanged. 
The Vegetables and their Products group ad- 
vanced substantially, somewhat lower prices 
for grains, flour and milled products, rubber, 
and sugar being more than counterbalanced 
by much higher prices for potatoes. The 
Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products groups 
and the Iron and its Products group both 
advanced slightly, the former due to an in- 
crease in the prices of cotton and silk, and 
the latter due to an increase in the price of 
pig iron. The Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper group also advanced somewhat. The 
Animals and their Products group declined, 
mainly because of lower prices for live stock, 
eggs, butter, cheese and lard. The Non-ferrous 
Metals group and the Chemicals and Allied 
Products group also were slightly lower. The 
Non-metallic ‘Minerals and their Products 
group was unchanged. 





More than 400 farmers from ‘Manitoba and 
Eastern Saskatchewan attended the annual 
farming school classes given at Winnipeg in 
January under the auspices of the Adivance- 
Rumely Thresher Company. The school 
teaches owners and operators of tractors and 
threshing machines the fundamentals of de- 
sign, construction, care and operation. With 
practical laboratory work under qualified in- 
structors and lectures. The Honourable 
Premier Bracken, and Mr. J. H. Evans, deputy 
minister of agriculture of Manitoba addressed 
the students during the course. 





A survey by W. J. Lynch, vice-president of 
a large contracting firm at Chicago, shows 
that one of the principal advantages of winter 
construction was that the more constant em- 
ployment attracted better artisans and tended 
to avoid the peak demand of high wages and 
the scarcity of labour experienced every sum- 
mer. “There is little, if any, difference in 
the amount of time lost between winter sea~ 
son and milder season work,” Mr. Lynch said. 
“Delay due to severe cold and heavy snows 
does not amount to more than a week’s time 
on a building, and equal delays due to rain 


in the milder season seem to have been over- 
looked.” 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JANUARY, 1926 


HE number of strikes and lockouts during 

January was six, as compared with nine 

jin December. The time loss for the month 

was greater than during January, 1925, being 

9,102 working days, as compared with 5,526 
working days in the same month last year. 








Number of] Time loss 


Number of P : 
Date : employees | in working 

disputes involved days 
January, 1926......... 6 357 9,102 
December, 1925........ 9 1,532 20 .903 
January, 1925......... 12 731 5 526 


UU he SUE RULE eee ee cca e eae aaae e eee cacaas aR 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the statis- 
tical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded to- 
gether. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees at its commencement and lasting more than 
one working day. Disputes of only one day’s duration, or less, 
and disputes involving less than six employees, are not in- 
cluded in the published record unless at least ten days’ time 
loss is caused, but a separate record of such disputes is main- 
tained in the Department, and the figures are given in the 
annual review. 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as to a dispute 
involving a smal] number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after 
its commencement. 


Four disputes, involving 194 employees were 
carried over from December. One of the 


strikes and lockouts commencing prior to 
January, and one of the strikes and lock- 


outs commencing during January, term- 
inated during the month. At the end 
of January, therefore, there were on re- 


cord four strikes and lockouts as follows: fur 
workers, Montreal; women’s clothing factory 
workers at Montreal; boot factory employees 
at Toronto, and moulders at Owen Sound. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
as described in the previous paragraph, nor 
does it include disputes as to which infor- 
mation has been received indicating that em- 
ployment conditions are no longer affected 
thereby, although the unions or organiza~ 
tions concerned have not yet called them 
off. Information is available as to four such 
disputes, namely, cigarmakers, Montreal, 
commencing March 24, 1925; moulders at 
Galt, August 2, 1922; moulders at Guelph, 
June 2, 1924, and upholsterers at Montreal, 
June 27, 1925. During the month informa- 
tion reached the Department that the strike 
of moulders at Sarnia, which commenced 
March 3, 1925, had elapsed. 

One of the strikes and lockouts commenc- 
ing during January was against a reduction 
in wages, and for shorter working hours, 


while the second one was to secure and 
maintain union wages and working condi- 
tions. Of the strikes and lockouts which 
terminated during January, one ended in fav- 
our of the employees, and the second one 
was indefinite. : 

Information was received in the Depart- 
ment, too late for the January issue of the 
Lasour Gazerre, of two strikes of clothing 
workers in Montreal, which commenced Noy- 
ember 26, and December 9, and remained un- 
terminated at the end of December, and are 
included in the table as commencing prior to 
January. 

A dispute, possibly to be regarded as a strike 
or a lockout, occurred at Campbellford, Ont., 
on January 4, involving 26 spinners, who were 
dismissed because they failed to report for 
work on January 2. It had been previously 
arranged that the mill would be closed January 
2, but owing to a rush order being received, 
the notice was removed, and orders were 
eiven that the spinners were to report for duty 
unless excused by the foreman. This, however, 
they failed to do and on reporting for work 
on January 4, were informed that they had, 
under the factory rules, automatically forfeited 
their positions and that they had been re- 
placed by other workers. The employer re- 
ported that the spinners were being gradually 
reinstated. 

A dispute was reported at Toronto between 
the carpenters and hoisting engineers’ unions 
and the employers in the construction of a 
building, in which ten men were alleged to 
have stopped work on January 6, when the 
officials of the union told the men the job 
was “unfair.” The allegations appear to be 
that the employer was not observing union 
rules as to wages and working conditions, as 
he had agreed, but this was denied and it was 
reported that all the men desired were avail- 
able. 

The following notes give particulars in re- 
gard to certain disputes in addition to infor- 
mation given in the tabular statement. 


Fur Workers, Montrear, Que—This dis- 
pute, which resulted in a cessation of work 
on April 1, 1925, at Montreal, arose out of 
the failure of the parties to renew an agree- 
ment which expired at the end of 1924, re- 
mained unterminated at the end of the year, 
but the majority of the workers secured work 
in other factories, and the employers replaced 
the strikers to a great extent. The union had 
demanded better wages and working conditions 
than in the previous year. Some employers 
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agreed to this but others proposed individual 
agreements with the employees and discharged 
those who would not sign them. The union 
then called a strike. 


Men’s Crotuine Factory Empiorgss, Mont- 
REAL, QuE.—Twenty-five men’s clothing work- 
ers were involved in a dispute alleged to be a 
lockout on November 26, 1925, owing to the 
dismissal of employees for attending a union 
meeting. Negotiations were carried on which 
resulted in work being resumed January 18, 
the employees being free to join the union, 
and securing an increase in wages. 


Women’s CiotHina Factory EmpLoyess, 
MontrEaL, Que—On December 9, 40 clothing 
workers ceased work against alleged violation 
of the agreement when the employer opened 
a non-union branch in the factory under sep- 
arate management. Pickets were placed on 
duty and four employees were reported to have 
been injured and police protection was se- 
cured. The dispute remained unterminated at 
the end of the month. 


Movrprers, Owen Sounnp, Ont—The strike 
of moulders which began January 19, 1925, 
against a reduction in wages, remained un- 


terminated, there being still nine strikers out 
with strike pay, but the company reported the 
strikers had been replaced. 


Coat (Miners, Minto, N.B—A strike oc- 
curred on January 4, of 290 coal miners against 
a reduction in wages of about $1 per day, and 
making a demand for shorter hours. On Janu- 
ary 18, work was resumed at the rates and 
hours in effect prior to the strike pending an 
inquiry by a Commission appointed early in 
February by the provincial government. 

Boot anp SHog Workers, Toronto, Ont.— 
A strike of 67 boot factory employees occurred 
on January 13, against change in wages and 
working conditions alleged to be in violation 
of the agreement. In connection with the 
picketing of the factory, one man was taken 
into custody for obstructing traffic. An ar- 
rangement was made with the authorities 
whereby two pickets might walk along the 
street near the factory and inform people of 
the dispute, but were not to block the side- 
walk or molest any person going in or ‘coming 
out of the factory. This dispute remained un- 
terminated at the end of the month, although 
the employer claimed to have replaced the 
strikers. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING JANUARY, 1926 
——_OoO0DDOO SSS Se 


Number| Time 
re) loss in 
Industry, occupation and locality |employees| working 
involved days 


(a) Strikes and lockouts commencing prior to January, 1926. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Fur and leather products (other 
than boots and shoes ): 
Fur workers, Montreal, Que... 120 


Clothing (including knitted goods ): 
Men’s clothing factory work- 
ers, Montreal, Que.......... 25 


Women’s clothing factory 40 
workers, Montreal, Que. 


Tron, steel and products: 
Moulders, Owen Sound, Ont... 9 


Remarks 


——. re 


3,000 |Commenced April 1, failure to renew agreements 


and proposed substitution of individual agree- 
ments. Unterminated. 


325 |Commenced November 26, against dismissal of 


employees for union activity. Settled by nego- 
tiations and work resumed January 18. Employ- 
ees won their demands. 


1,000 |Commenced December 9, against alleged violation 


of agreement. Unterminated. 


225 |Commenced January 19, 1925, against a reduction 


in wages. Unterminated. 


(b) Strikes and lockouts commencing during January, 1926. 


Minine, Non-Frerrovus SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 


Coal miners, Minto, N.B........ 290 


MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and shoes (other than rubber 
and felt): 
Boot factory employees, Tor- 67 
onto, Ont. 


3,480 |Commenced January 4, against a reduction in 


wages and for shorter hours. Miners resumed 
work January 18, under conditions in effect prior 
to the strike pending investigation. 


1,072 |Commenced January 13, against changes in wages 


and working conditions alleged to be in violation 
of the agreement. Unterminated. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, 1925 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
‘Canada recorded in 1925 was slightly 
greater than in 1924, but less than in 1923 
and 1922, which in turn were smaller than 
in any year since 1916. The number of em- 
ployees involved was smaller than in 1924, 
but about the same as in 1921 and in 1916. 
The time loss or number of man-working 
days lost, however, was about the same as 
in 1924, being approximately one and three- 
quarters million days. This was larger than 
the figure for 1923, but smaller than in 1922, 
when the total was nearly two million. Each 
year since 1921 has been marked by disputes 
involving large numbers of coal miners for 
relatively long periods of time, resulting in 
great time loss, but also by a relatively smaller 
number of other disputes and by relatively 
small numbers of employees involved in such 
disputes. From 1918 to 1921 disputes involv- 
ing coal miners were relatively unimportant, 
and although strikes in other industries in- 
volved large numbers of employees the time 
loss was relatively small. Prior to 1919, the 
year of the Winnipeg strike, which alone with 
metal trade strikes caused a time loss of two 


million days, the years of great time loss, 


1903, 1909, 1910, 1911, 1913, and 1917, were 
marked by coal mining strikes of consider- 
able magnitude. 

The record of the Department includes 
lockouts as well as strikes, but a lockout, 
or an industrial condition which is undoubted- 
ly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical tables, therefore, strikes and lock- 
outs are recorded together, the term dispute 
being used with reference to either, 

A strike or lockout included as such in 
the records of the Department, is a cessa- 
tion of work involving six or more employees 
and lasting one working day or more. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration and 
disputes involving less than six employees 
have not been included in the published 
record unless a time loss of 10 days or more 
is caused. A separate record of such. dis- 
putes involving less than 10 days time loss is 
maintained in the Department. During 1925 
there was one such dispute, involving 7 em- 
ployees for 4 hours, making a time loss of 28 
hours, or about 3 working days. 


The figures in this report are inclusive of - 


all strikes which come to the knowledge of 
the Department, and the methods taken to 
secure information practically preclude prob- 
ability of omissions of a serious nature. So 
far as concerns figures given with respect to 
duration of strikes. numbers of employees 


concerned, etc., it is impossible always to 
secure exact information, but the estimate 
made in such cases is the result of painstak- 
ing methods in the collection of data, and, 
with increasing experience in dealing with the 
subject it is believed that the statistics in- 
dicate the conditions with reasonable pre- 
cision. The estimate of time loss is reached 
by multiplying the number of working days 
during which each strike lasted by the num- 
ber of employees involved in the dispute 
from time to time so far as known. 

The accompanying chart of the time loss 
in working days by groups of industries for 
each year back to 1901, shows that in mining 
considerable time loss occurred in 1903, 1909, 
1910, 1911 and 1913, and again in 1917, 1919, 
1922, 1923 and 1924. In metal trades no 
great time loss appeared except in 1919, when 
the strikes in the metal trades in various 
cities and the general strike in Winnipeg in 
sympathy with the metal trades’ strike there, 
caused a time loss of about two million days. 
In 1918, 1920 and 1923, however, the time 
losses (in these trades) were larger than in 
other years. In building and construction 
considerable time loss appeared in 1903, 1907, 
1911 and 1919. In transportation there was 
considerable time loss only in 1901, due to a 
strike of trackmen, in 1908, due to a strike 
of railway shop machinists and in 1918 and 
1919 due to numbers of strikes in street rail- 
way operation, as well as among freight hand- 
lers, in local transportation, cartage, etc. 

From the chart showing results of the settle- 
ments arrived at it appears that the majority 
of employees were successful or substantially 
successful in 1905, 1906, 1915, 1917 and 1918, 
periods of steadily rising prices and expand- 
ing business, but were unsuccessful in 1908, 
1919, and 1920, years of uncertainty in indus- 
try. 

The following notes deal with the chief 
features in strikes and lockouts during the year 
1925. 


Disputes in Mining 


The mining industry accounted for most of 
the time loss for the year, about 90 per cent, 
and also for the largest proportion of the num- 
ber of employees involved, approximately 80 
per cent. This was chiefly due to a single dis- 
pute in coal mining in Nova Scotia from 
March to August. Out of the 14 disputes in 
the mining industry all were in coal mines, 
except one, a strike of gold miners in Ontario 
involving eleven employees for two days. 

General reductions in wages of coal miners 
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were made not only in Nova Scotia but in 
Alberta and British Columbia, both in the 
Crow’s Nest Pass field adjoining Alberta and 
in Vancouver Island. The coal mining in- 
dustry has experienced considerable depression 
since 1923, and though the union in the United 
States renewed the contract for 1920 wage 
rates at Jacksonville, Florida, in the winter of 
1924 to be in effect till March 31, 1927, the 
non-union fields in the United States and all 
fields in Canada experienced strikes in 1924 
and 1925, with wage reductions in many in- 
stances. 

The Nova Scotia Coal Mining Dispute, 
March 6-August 10—The most important dis- 
pute was that involving about 12,000 coal 
miners in various parts of Nova Scotia in a 
cessation of work from March 6 to August 10, 
resulting from a proposed reduction in wages 
of 10 per cent. The four employing companies 
involved, operating mines in Glace Bay and its 
neighbourhood, at Sydney Mines, at Stellarton 
and Thorburn in Pictou county, and at Spring- 
hill in Curhberland county, were constituents 
in one holding company and on the refusal of 
the employees to agree to a reduction, when 
the agreement should expire in January, 1925, 
applied for a Board of Conciliation under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907. 
The Board was established, but found that it 
could not proceed, as the statute had recently 
been declared ultra vires by the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. The Board at- 
tempted to settle the dispute by conciliation, 
but failing to do so recommended a thorough 
investigation by a competent authority. Var- 
ious proposals were made by the parties to 
the dispute and by the Provincial Govern- 
ment, but none were acceptable. The cessa- 
tion of work on March 6 was precipitated by 
the reduction in operations in certain mines 
and by the withdrawal of credit at company 
stores for employees in such mines. The or- 
ganization of the miners called a “100 per cent 
strike,” as authorized at a district convention 
at the commencement of the dispute, that is, 
maintenance men were called out. This was 
contrary to the practice in coal mining dis- 
putes as the parties usually agree that main- 
tenance men shall take care of the mines as 
long as strike breakers are not employed, and 
in some cases development work or mining 
of coal for the mine boilers is provided for. 
Maintenance work was carried on by officials 
for some time, but later the mines were pick- 
etted and disputes arose, accompanied by dis- 
orders resulting in the calling in of the militia 
by the provincial authorities as provided by 
the amendment to the Militia Act, following 
disturbances in 1923. (Lasour Gazerts, July, 
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1924, p. 576). Mediation of the Minister of 
Labour, the provincial government and var- 
ious persons, including the International Presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers of America, 
failed to bring about a settlement. Following 
a provincial general election the new govern- 
ment proposed an arrangement which was ac- 
cepted and work was resumed August 10. 

The wage scale of 1923, 6 to 8 per cent 
lower than that for 1924, was accepted for six 
months, pending an enquiry by a commission 
appointed by the provincial government to 
make a thorough investigation of the coal 
mining industry in Nova Scotia including its 
relations with other industries. Early in Jan- 
uary this commission recommended that the 
wage reduction of 10 per cent should be made, 
but that wages should be adjusted according 
to the financial results from the coal mining 
operations and not according to the proceeds 
from al] the industries related. Recommen- 
dations were also made as to housing for 
miners and other conditions. 

The report of the commission was printed 
as a supplement to the Lasour Gazerre for 
January, 1926. 

Coal Mining Disputes in Alberta—The 
other principal disputes in coal mining were 
in Alberta and resulted from general reduc- 
tions in wages. The signing of the agreement 
of October 10, 1924, between the Western 
Canada Coal Operators’ Association and the 
United Mine Workers of America, District 18, 
terminating the strike of some 7,000 miners in 
Southern Alberta and South Eastern British 
Columbia from April to October, 1924, on the 
basis of a 124 per cent reduction in wages, 
was followed by the closing down of some of 
the mines affected in the winter months, the 
operators stating that the mines could not be 
operated as the wage scale was too high. Cer- 
tain operators and their employees then broke 
away from the Association and from the union 
respectively and entered into separate agree- 
ments providing for lower wage scales, the 
movement spreading eastward from the Crow’s 
Nest Pass field and northward. Negotiations 
to amend the agreement failed and the disin- 
tegrating movement spread during the spring 
and early summer. (Lasour Gazerte, June, 
1925, p. 510). In June the district officers of 
the union entered into an agreement with the 
operators in the Red Deer Valley, still parties 
to it, to reduce the wages about 15 per cent. 
A large number of miners refused to accept 
this arrangement, broke away from the union, 
organized an independent union, and picketted 
the mines which began to work under it, June 
1, 1925. Whether these miners were on strike 
or not is not clear as the mines in which most 
of them were employed had not been operat- 
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ing for some time and did not attempt to 
operate. There is, however, little doubt that 
the dispute curtailed mining operations for 
the summer. Towards the end of September, 
the mines opened and the miners returned to 
work, the new scale going into effect. but with- 
out an agreement. Subsequently, on Novem- 
ber 30, some of them again struck for an in- 
crease in wages but returned to work by De- 
cember 23, without an increase. In the mean- 
time the miners under the United Mine 
Workers’ agreement received an increase of 
5 per cent, some receiving 50 cents per day, 
the agreement being again amended. 

The coal mines in the city of Edmonton and 
its immediate neighbourhood had been oper- 
ated under an agreement between the oper- 
ators and a miners’ union affiliated with the 
Canadian Federation of Labour since Septem- 
ber, 1923. These agreements had been re- 
newed in 1924 following an inquiry by a Board 
of Conciliation under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, (Lasour Gazertr, Sep- 
tember, 1924, p. 744 and November, 1924, p. 
937), and these agreements expired at the end 
of June, 1925. 


A cessation of work occurred involving 400 
miners as the operators proposed a wage re- 
duction between 10 and 20 per cent for var- 
ious classes. The Fair Wage Officer of the 
Department mediated and secured an agree- 
ment for a settlement between some of the 
operators and their employees at a wage cut 
of 13 per cent for the contract miners and 10 
per cent for the day miners. 

This was not accepted by a vote of the 
miners and the strike continued. During the 
summer there is little demand for coal and 
as it cannot profitably be stored there is little 
mining. In August, when the demand for coal 
increased, the miners accepted the settlement 
previously rejected and returned to work on 
August 26. 


Disputes in Vancouver Island—Wages of 
coal miners in Vancouver Island had been ad- 
justed according to changes in the cost of liv- 
ing since 1917, the bonus rising from 50 cents 
per day in the spring of 1918 to $2.10 at No- 
vember 1, 1920, and being down to about 90 
cents by November, 1924, when the arrange- 
ment was abrogated, the bonus becoming fixed 
at about 90 cents. The agreements between 
the principal operators and the committees 
of their employees provided ‘that this bonus 
should be altered according to changes in com- 
petitive conditions (Lasour Gazerre, Decem- 
ber, 1924, p. 1090). In May, 1925, some of the 
operators stated that competition from other 
miner operators compelled them to reduce 
the bonus by 60 cents per day. At some of 


the mines this was accepted, at others a modi- 
fication was made for employees below $4.20 
per day, but at Nanaimo the miners went on 
strike June 5, returning to work on June 13, 
at the reduction proposed. This cessation of 
work involved 1,090 miners for seven working 
days. 


Disputes in Manufacturing of Clothing 


A large number of the disputes occurring in 
the various sections of this industry were 
owing to alleged violations of union agree- 
ments, or to maintain existmg wages and 
working conditions. Both in the men’s cloth- 
ing factories and women’s clothing factories 
in Montreal and Toronto a number of strikes 
occurred to maintain union wages and work- 
ing conditions or to secure recognition cf the 
union or union conditions as to wages and 
working conditions. In most cases these re- 
sulted in favour of the employees. The two 
most important of these were strikes to se- 
cure recognition of union, with ynion hours 
and wages, involving 115 factories and 1,350 
employees in Montreal, and 60 factories and 
1,200 employees in Toronto, beginning in Feb- 
ruary and ending in the spring, both being 
successful. Another dispute causing consider- 
able time loss was in Montreal to maintain 
union conditions in a men’s clothing factory, 
where the employer after a disagreement with 
the union alleged to be a violation of the 
agreement, operated under open shop condi- 
tions, replacing the strikers. This strike 
beginning in August was not called off by the 
union until the end of October and involved 
181 employees for 51 days. In hat and cap 
factories three disputes occurred to secure or 
to maintain union wages and working con- 
ditions and resulted in favour of the em- 
ployees. 


Disputes in Manufacturing of Boots and 
Shoes 


The three disputes in this industry were 
against new wage scales, containing piece rates 
which the employees stated would seriously 
reduce their earnings. In the first, that at 
Montreal, at the end of January the employees 
were successful. A similar dispute in the 
same city shortly after was settled by a com- 
promise. The third occurred at Quebec 
toward the end of the year and involved over 
two thousand employees while many more 
were reported to be indirectly affected. An 
arrangement was made after two weeks’ cessa- 
tion of work to resume at a partial reduction, 
the new wage scale to be settled by arbitra- 
tion, 
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Disputes in the Fur Manufacturing 
Industry 

One of the most important disputes of the 
year occurred in the fur factories in Mont- 
real. The agreement under which the fac- 
tories were operating expired at the end of 
1925, and the employees wished to include pro- 
visions for better wages and working condi- 
tions, with preference in employment for 
union members. The employers were willing 
to renew the old agreement but declined to 
agree to the changes proposed. Negotiations 
were broken off and the employers, fearing 
a strike later during the busy season, required 
their employees to sign individual agreemenits 
for the balance of the year. Some who re- 
fused were dismissed and the union called a 
general strike in all shops not under the union 
agreement. The picketting which ensued re- 
sulted in some arrests on charges of intimi- 
dation and assault, the trials being postponed 
with the accused out on bail. From time to 
time the employers replaced the strikers, and 
the latter in turn secured work in other shops, 
but at the end of the year there were still 
420 on strike and receiving strike pay. 


Disputes in Iron and Steel Manufacturing 


The four disputes in this industry involved 
moulders in strikes against reductions of 
wages, five per cent in three cases and 10 per 
cent in the fourth. In one case a compromise 
at 24 per cent was effected, but in the other 
cases the strikers were replaced. In the dis- 
pute at Owen Sound nine of the strikers were 
still out at the end of the year. 


Disputes in the Fishing Industry 

The two disputes in this industry occurred 
in the salmon fisheries on the Frazer River 
at New Westminster, B.C., the one in the 
spring and the other in the autumn, over the 
rates to be paid by the canners for certain 
varieties of fish. In each case a compromise 
was reached and work was resumed after a 
week’s loss of time. 

Disputes in Building 

A number of the disputes during the year 
were caused by disagreements as to union 
jurisdiction. The two strikes of plasterers 
arose out of the differences between the two 
unions in which plasterers may be members 
in various localities, the settlement reached in 
1911 being no longer satisfactory to both par- 
ties. This dispute affected plasterers in a 
number of cities in the United States and was 
finally referred to arbitration, existing condi- 
tions to remain undisturbed in the meantime. 
In the dispute at Kingston the two unions 
agreed to let the matter drop, and in the dis- 
pute at Toronto the building at which it oc- 


curred was finished before a settlement was 
reached. The dispute involving stone masons 
at Kingston was in regard to whether stone 
masons or stone cutters should do certain 
work, and after one day a settlement was 
reached. In the eight disputes regarding 
changes in wages and hours, the employees 
were not successful in four cases, but were 
partially successful in two and secured their 
demands in two cases. In the two strikes at 
Kingston against the employment of alleged 
labourers to do the work of mechanics the 
employees were substantially successful. 


Disputes in Waiter Transportation 


The three disputes in this industry involved 
Chinese employees on boats trading from 
British Columbia ports. In the first case the 
men stopped work because a bonus to which 
they had become accustomed had not been 
paid, but on its payment they returned to 
work. In the next case the men refused to 
work before reaching a Canadian port and 
were taken into custody. Upon the arrival 
of the boat at Victoria the men were charged 
with a violation of the Merchant Shipping 
Act, in not living up to the contract signed 
at Vancouver some months before. They were 
sentenced to imprisonment for 60 days and 
at the end of the term were deported to 
China. The men asked for wage increases, but 
it was also stated that the refusal to work 
was in conformity with instructions from the 
organization in China to which they belonged, 
which had called a strike of seamen on all 
British ships. The third strike of Chinese 
seamen occurred before reaching the port at 
New Westminster, and the men were taken 
into custody there and prosecuted at Van- 
couver for violation of the Merchant Ship- 
ping Act. They were said to be acting on 
orders from the organization at Shanghai and 
in sympathy with the strike of seamen there, 
and were sentenced to six weeks’ imprison- 
ment and then to be deported. 


Analysis of Statistics 


Table II analyzes the disputes during the 
year by the number of employees involved, 
showing only one dispute involving more than 
10,000 employees (the coal mining dispute in 
Nova Scotia), which, however, caused a time 
loss of nearly a million and a half working 
days, about 85 per cent of the total for the 
year. There was one dispute involving be- 
tween 1,500 and 2,500 employees, namely, boot 
factory employees at Quebec in November. 
It appears that 28 out of the 83 in existence 
during the year involved less than 25 em- 
ployees each, and that 67 disputes involved 
less than 250 employees each, and that these 
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resulted in comparatively little time loss, 3.4 
per cent of the total for the year. It appears, 
therefore, that apart from a few important 
strikes the year has been marked by a num- 
ber of disputes involving relatively small 
numbers of employees for short periods of 
time. 


Table III gives an analysis by time loss 
and bears out the indication of the preceding 
paragraph that most of the disputes for the 
year resulted in relatively little time loss, 
most of this being due to the one dispute. 

Table IV, an analysis by duration, shows 
that 26 out of 83 lasted less than five days, 


RESULTS OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS ACCORDING TO NUMBERS 
OF EMPLOYEES INVOLVED IN 1901-1925 
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and that 59 lasted less than 30 days. The not definitely ended during the year), included 
ten disputes lasting over 30 days (outside of over half of the employees involved and re- 
those unterminated at the end of the year or sulted in 90 per cent of the time loss for the 


TIME LOSS IN WORKING DAYS THROUGH STRIKES AND LOCK- 
OUTS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES EACH YEAR 1901-25 
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year, including in addition to the coal min- 
ing dispute in Nova Scotia, three in Alberta, 
cigarmakers in Montreal, fur workers in Mont- 
real and Toronto, several in clothing work- 
ers, one of papermakers, one of printers, two 
of moulders and one of upholsterers. 

Table V, an analysis by provinces, shows 
Nova Scotia to have had the smallest num- 
ber of disputes but the largest number of em- 
ployees and greatest amount of time loss, 
owing to the great coal mining dispute. In 
Quebec there was almost the largest number of 


TABLE I.—RECORD OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
BY YEARS 
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disputes ‘year 
Year {In exist-| Begin- | Em- Em- Time 
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75 74 271 21,157 208,277 
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*In these totals figures for disputes extending over the end 
of a year are counted more than once. 


TABLE II.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1925, BY 
NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES INVOLVED 
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disputes, with a large number of employees 
and over 100,000 days’ time toss, due chiefly 
to the disputes involving fur workers, cloth- 
ing workers and boot factory employees. On- 
tario had the largest number of disputes, 25, 


TABLE III.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1925, BY 








TIME LOSS 
Num- 
Disputes | ber in- Time loss 
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Period of working a 
days lost Per- Per- 
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TABLE IV.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1925, BY 
DURATION 
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TABLE V.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1925, BY 
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with about half as many employees involved 
as Quebec, but not a very great amount of 
time loss. Alberta and British Columbia had 
each 14 disputes, involving about 3,000 em- 
ployees in each province, there being more 
time loss in Alberta, as the three coal min- 
ing strikes were somewhat prolonged. In 
British Columbia most of the disputes were 
in building but were not prolonged. 

Table VI gives an analysis by industries. 
The largest number of disputes in a group 
appears in clothing manufacturing, 19 or 22.9 
per cent of all in existence during the year, 
the mining and building groups coming next, 
none of the other groups showing many. The 
largest number of employees, about 60 per 
cent and 90 per cent of the time loss for the 
year appear in the mining group. A discussion 
of the principal disputes in each group ap- 
pears in the introductory paragraphs. 

Table VII, an analysis by industries and 
methods of settlement, shows that 56 dis- 
putes or nearly 70 per cent of all were 
settled by negotiations between the parties, 6 
were settled by mediation of outside parties, 
in one there was a return on employers’ terms, 
in 15 the strikers or locked out employees 
were replaced, and there were five untermin- 
ated or indefinite. None were settled by 
arbitration or by reference to a Board 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, 1907. In the coal. mining dispute in 
Nova Scotia and the boot factory employees’ 
dispute in Quebec, while resumptions of work 
were brought about by mediation, with par- 
tial changes in wages, the matters at issue 
were left to boards of inquiry. 

Table VIII gives the statistics by months for 
the past six years. It shows that disputes 
are greatest in May or June of each year and 
tend to become less toward the end of the 
year. The relatively great time loss shown 
since 1921 is due mainly to the occurrence of 
widespread coal mining strikes, lasting for 
some months, except that in 1923, which lasted 
less than one month. 

Table IX, an analysis by causes and re- 
sults, indicates that out of 83 disputes in 
existence, five were unterminated or not 
definitely settled, 835 ended in favour of the 
employees, these involving nearly 5,000 em- 
ployees out of about 25,000; 26 ended in 
favour of employees, these involving 
15,000 employees, one dispute involving over 
10,000; 17 ended as a compromise or with 
employees partially successful, these involving 
2,391 employees. 

Table X gives the list of disputes in exist- 
ence during the year, with details as to dates, 


numbers involved, causes, etc. This table 
[Continued on page 113] 


TABLE VI.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1925, BY 
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does not include the following disputes in 
which employment conditions were no longer 
affected but which the unions concerned had 
not called off: moulders, Galt, Ont., beginning 
August 2, 1922, not called off at end of 1925; 
moulders at Guelph, June 2, 1924, not called 
off at end of 1925, and street railway em- 
ployees, St. John, N.B., June 29, 1921, which 
lapsed toward the end of 1925. Tihere was 
also one dispute in which seven restaurant 
employees at Port Arthur, Ont., quit work for 
four hours owing to a disagreement as to the 
duties of one of the waitresses, causing a time 
loss of 28 hours or about three working days. 
It terminated in favour of the employers. 
‘This analysis shows 45 disputes as to wages, 


of which 20 were due to decreased wages, and 
18 of the wage disputes ended in favour of 
the employers, including 9 due to wage de- 
creases. One strike for shorter hours, one day 
off in seven for restaurant workers, ended in 
favour of the employer. Out of the 27 dis- 
putes over trade union questions, 16 were to 
secure or to maintain union wages and work- 
ing conditions, each dispute involving ques- 
tions as to increased wages, shorter hours, 
recognition of union, and working conditions, 
so that the disputes could not be classified 
under headings as to wages and hours, union 
conditions being the matter at issue. Most 
of these were in clothing manufacturing and 
ended in favour of the employees. 





ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR OF 
CANADA 


HE annual report of the Department of 
Labour of Canada for the fiscal year 
ending ‘March 31, 1925, was issued during the 
past month.* The work of the Department is 
described under ten heads, as follows: 1. In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act; 2. Con- 
ciliation Work; 3. Fair Wages; 4. Statistics; 
5. Lasour Gazette; 6. Combines Investigation 
Act; 7. Employment Offices Co-ordination 
Act; 8. Technical Education Act; 9. Govern- 
ment Annuities Act; 10. International Labour 
Organization. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 


From the inception of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act on March 31, 1907, 
down to the close of the fiscal year 1924-25, 
there were referred under its provisions 638 
disputes, in each of which the applicants for 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation had 
stated under oath that a strike or lockout was 
believed to be imminent and that further nego- 
tiations of a direct character were useless. 
Boards were established in 450 cases. In all 
but 387 of the cases dealt with, either a direct 
working agreement was effected or the situa- 
tion as between the employer and the workers 
was so modified as to obviate the danger of 
the threatened strike and no cessation of work 
occurred. 

During 1924-25 nine boards only were estab- 
lished. out of 22 cases dealt with under the 
Act. The number of boards established was 
the lowest during the life of the statute, the 
next smallest figure being in 1915-16, a war 
period. 

The report contains tables giving details of 
all the cases handled during the year. It 
refers also to the special circumstances sur- 
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rounding the Act and its administration dur- 
ing the period covered. The uncertainty pre- 
vailing during the year as to the outcome of 
the legal proceedings which had been insti- 
tuted in August, 1923, by the Toronto Electric 
Commissioners concerning the constitutionality 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
1907, undoubtedly affected proceedings under 
the Act generally and the department was 
handicapped to a certain extent in applying 
its provisions. The Toronto Electric Commis- 
sioners had questioned the right of the 
Dominion Parliament to enact the statute and 
the case had been heard by various Ontario 
courts whose decisions were printed in the re- 
port for the fiscal year 1923-24. The result 
of the litigation was not known until January 
20, 1925, when judgment in the matter was 
delivered by the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. This judgment,* which de- 
clared the Act as it stood to be beyond the 
competence of the Dominion Parliament, was 
received with much concern by those in 
Canada interested in the maintenance of in- 
dustrial peace and the improvement of rela- 
tions between employers and employees. The 
difficulties created by the judgment were, how- 
ever, overcome by the passage during the 1925 
session of Parliament of amendments limiting 
the application of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act to matters not within the legis- 
lative jurisdiction of any province.t ‘The sta- 
tute is therefore still applicable to industrial 
disputes in such enterprises as come clearly 
within the purview of the Dominion Govern- 
ment. 


* Tanour Gazette, February, 1925. 
+ Lasour Gazetry, July, 1925. 
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The most difficult situation during the year 
in connection with proceedings under the Act 
arose in the case of the dispute in the coal 
mining fields of Nova Scotia, in which a board 
was in course of establishment when judg- 
ment adverse to the validity of the statute 
was rendered by the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy ‘Council. Although the board pro- 
ceeded to Cape Breton, it was powerless to 
function save with the joint consent of both 
parties, and ‘accordingly. attempted) only a 
friendly offer of assistance. ‘The miners, how- 
ever, repudiated the board, refusing to give 
evidence or enter into negotiations, and the 
board was compelled to report its inability to 
take effective action. 


Conciliation Work 


Apart from the administration of the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act, the ser- 
vices of the Department of Labour were util- 
ized during the year in connection with the 
adjustment of a number of labour disputes. 
In connection with some of these disputes 
application had been made for the establish- 
ment of a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation, but it was not found necessary to 
proceed with the establishment of a board 
since the difficulties were adjusted through the 
assistance of a conciliator. In other cases in 
which application was made for the establish- 
ment of a board it was found that the dispute 
did not come within the provisions of the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act and the 
Department of Labour assisted by the ap- 
pointment of a conciliator in bringing about 
an amicable adjustment. In many of the dis- 
putes where a settlement was secured by con- 
ciliation and no strike took place it was 
deemed desirable to give the matter as little 
publicity as possible. As a result the best 
work of the department achieved in this direc- 
tion often becomes known only to the chief 
representatives of the disputants, 


Fair Wages 


During the year 1924-25 the Department of 
Labour prepared fair wages conditions in con- 
nection with the execution of eighty-five con- 
tracts. These were divided among the differ- 
ent departments of the Government as follows: 
Railways and Canals, 9; Marine and Fish- 
eries, 4; Interior, 1; National Defence, 2; 
Indian Affairs, 4; Public Works, 65. 

Complaint was made to the Department in 
various instances during the year that con- 
tractors for Government works were not com- 
plying with the fair wage requirements of their 
contracts. Most of these complaints related to 
alleged non-payment of the wages rates con- 
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templated in the contract, the requirement 
in each case being that the contractor should 
pay the workpeople the rates of wages current 
in the district for the various classes of labour 
employed. In some cases inquiry showed that 
the claims were not justified; in all instances, 
however, in which the complaints were well 
founded action was taken by the Department 
of Labour to uphold the rights of the work- 
men concerned. 


Statistics 


During the year statistics of strikes and 
lockouts, wages and hours of labour, prices 
and cost of living, employment and industrial 
accidents were collected and published regular- 
ly in the Lasour Gazerre, annual reviews also 
appearing soon after the close of the calendar 
year. In accordance with the ‘Statistics Act, 
1918,” and under arrangements with the 
Dominion Statistician, approved by Order in 
Council dated October 16, 1922, certain classes 
of these statistics are collected and published 
in co-operation with the Dominion Statis- 
tician, in close association with statistics of 
general social and economic conditions as or- 
ganized in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
The classification of industries and occupations 
drawn up in the Bureau is followed in the 
compilation of the statistics of labour. 


Publications 


The Lasour GaZzerre was published monthly 
in English and French during the fiscal year 
the average monthly paid circulation of the 
two editions being 7,649, or 6,581 of the Eng- 
lish edition and 1,068 of the French. 'The 
average monthly distribution of complimentary 
copies was 3,723 of the English and 667 of the 
French edition. 

Annual reports dealing with (1) Labour Or- 
ganization, (2) Organization in Industry, Com- 
merce and the Professions, and (3) Labour 
Legislation in Canada, were published as usual 
during the year. 

The department also issued the seventh and 
eighth reports in its Wages and Hours of 
Labour Series, these two reports giving figures 
as to wages and hours of labour of various 
classes of trades and occupations in Canada 
from 1920 to 1924. Three special bulletins 
dealing with the organization and use of voca- 
tional school libraries were prepared by the 
Technical Education Branch and sent to Cana- 
dian schools, and a list of books for use in 
circulating libraries on vocational education 
was compiled in co-operation with the pro- 
vincial officials and distributed to every 
province. 
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Combines Investigation Act 


The Combines Investigation Act, 1928, 
which furnishes effective machinery for inves- 
tigating combines, mergers, trusts and mon- 
opolies operating to the detriment of the pub- 
lic interest, became law during the parliamen- 
tary session of 1923 and was placed under the 
Minister of Labour for general administration. 
Early in 1925 Mr. Lewis Duncan, of Toronto, 
was appointed a commissioner under the pro- 
visions of the act to inquire into a combine 
alleged to exist among jobbers, brokers and 
other dealers in fruit and vegetables in Bri- 
tish Columbia and elsewhere, resulting in the 
control of prices to the detriment of producers 
and consumers. The commissioner conducted 
a searching inquiry, and his interim report. 
dated February 18, 1925, disclosed a combine 
of jobbing and brokerage houses operating 
against the interests of the Canadian public, 
“including in that term producer, consumer 
and trade opposition.” The conclusions and 
recommendations of the commissioner were 
published in the Lasour Gazerrm for March, 
1925. Shortly after the close of the fiscal year 
the attorneys-general of the provinces affected, 
namely, British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatche- 
wan and Manitoba, offered to co-operate with 
the federal authorities in prosecuting those 
responsible for the unlawful combine. 

In October, 1924, a commission was ap- 
pointed to investigate an alleged combine of 
retail and wholesale coal dealers and coal 
mine owners. The commission found that the 
association in question had not operated to 
the detriment of or against the best interests 
of the public. 

An investigation was also instituted by the 
Registrar towards the close of the year into 
an alleged combine in connection with the 
marketing of the potato crop of New Bruns- 
wick. An interim report of the commission 
was published in the Lasour Gazerre for June, 
1925 (page 562). 


Employment Offices Co-ordination Act 


At the close of the fiscal year sixty-five 
employment offices were operating under the 
Employment Offices Co-ordination Act. ‘Ap- 
plications for employment registered at these 
offices during the year totalled 501,574, and 
the aggregate number of persons placed in 
employment was 340,819. While the offices 
of the Service are located at the points of 
chief industrial activity, the facilities afforded 
are not only utilized locally, but each office 
supplies a considerable number of workers to 
the contiguous districts. Out of the total of 
340,819 placements effected, 168,681 were made 
outside of the centres in which offices are 
situated. 


‘the provinces. 


Since 1919, the railways have allowed a 
reduced fare to bona fide applicants who de- 
sire to travel to distant employment for which 
no workers are available locally. This privi- 
lege is effective on the following railroads: 
Canadian National, Canadian Pacific, Domin- 
ion Atlantic, Kettle Valley, Michigan Central, 
Pacific Great Eastern, Quebec Central, Temis- 
kaming and Northern Ontario, and the Wa- 
bash. The reduced rate is for a second-class 
fare at a rate of 2.70 cents per mile, obtain- 
able on the surrender of a certificate secured 
from the Employment Office. A minimum 
fare of four dollars is stipulated so that a 
person travelling to employment at a distance 
where the reduced rate does not amount to 
the minimum is not able to derive the benefit 
therefrom. 29,985 persons were by this 
means aided in securing employment. 

‘During the year a new section was inserted 
in uniform agreements which were concluded 
under the Employment Offices Co-ordination 
Act with all the provinces excepting Prince 
Edward Island. This section related to dis- 
abled war veterans. The specialized work of 
finding employment for employable handi- 
capped ex-service men whose disabilities were 
due to war service had been taken over from 
the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-estab- 
lishment during the previous year. This work 
was covered by supplementary agreements: 
which were, however, signed by five only of 
The federal-provincial agree- 
ments for 1924-25 embodied the principle of 
recognizing the provincial employment offices 
as the means through which disabled veterans 
might secure employment. All of the eight 
co-operating provinces signed the agreement 
and undertook to make special efforts, through 
the instrumentality of the existing offices of 
the Employment Service, to find employment 
for ex-soldiers. 


Technical Education Act 


The report states that the Technical Edu- 
cation Act has now been in operation for six 
years, and, as a result of the liberal assistance 
rendered by the Dominion Government, every 
province has taken steps to establish technical 
or vocational education as a permanent part 
of the provincial educational system. No two 
provinces have organized the work along the 
same lines and there has been a lack of co- 
operative effort throughout the Dominion, but 
very satisfactory and encouraging progress has 
been made despite the great handicaps of 
scattered population, geographical divisions, 
and an extended period of industrial depres- 
sion following the war. It cannot be said that 
vocational education in Canada is now under- 
stood and appreciated by the public or even 
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by the majority of educational authorities, 
but, at least, there is a growing demand for 
this type of education and the results al- 
ready obtained where the work has been given 
a fair trial are such that a successful future 
is assured. 

The enrolment and attendance tables, while 
indicating the extent of the work being carried 
on and the number of persons affected, do not 
reflect the real value of the work. They show 
a continued increase in the number of pupils 
in day classes, which is very encouraging. 
During the past six years the enrolment in 
these clases has increased from 8,512 to 24,137 
a growth of 293 per cent. The number of 
municipalities conducting day classes has in- 
creased during the same period from 32 to 65, 
or 200 per cent. The increase in municipali- 
ties conducting evening classes has been ap- 
proximately 500 per cent, the total now being 
156. There has been a growth in correspon- 
dence class enrolment of 790 per cent during 
these six years, and last’ year 1,638 pupils 
received instruction through these  depart- 
ments. ‘Teacher-training, although still the 
most urgent need of vocational education in 
Canada, has made rapid strides in Ontario, 
British Columbia and New Brunswick. The 
establishment of the Teacher-Training College 
for Technical Teachers was the outstanding 
development of the year in Ontario, if not in 
the Dominion. This school, which supplants 


the summer school training provided during » 


the. past four years, provides for a greatly en- 
larged programme of teacher-training. 


Government Annuities 


The advertising campaign with respect to 
Dominion Government annuities which had 
been maintained with marked success during 
the second half of the fiscal year 1923-24 was 
renewed in the fall of 1924. Purchase money 
for annuities received during the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1925, reached the high figure 
of $1,606,665.03. On March 31, 1925, there 
were 5,862 annuity contracts in force, and pur- 
chase money received from the date of the 
inception of the Annuities Branch, September 
1, 1908, up to and including March 31, 1925, 
amounted to $9,754,299.42. 

An amendment to the Annuities Act of 1908 
was enacted at the 1925 session of Parliament 
reducing the minimum annuity purchasable 
under the Act from $50 to $10. The main pur- 
pose of the amendment was to enable em- 
ployers to purchase outright annuities of $10 
or more as gifts or bonuses for employees who 
had been with them for many years. 


International Labour Organization 


The report contains a summary of the work 
of the International Labour Conference dur- 
ing the year, and of the share taken by the 
Dominion in this work, Canada having the 
honour of being one of the eight states of 
chief industrial importance among the mem- 
bers, and entitled to seats on the Governing 
Body, or executive of the Conference. 

*A general outline of the Department’s activities 


was given in the Labour Gazette for April, 1925, 
page 353. 





Co-operators and Labour 


The Canadian Co-operator in its January 
issue, states that “ owing to certain unfavour- 
able information received by the British Can- 
adian Co-operative Society, Limited, of Syd- 
ney Mines and Glace Bay, Nova Scotia, as 
to the relations between a certain Toronto 
manufacturing firm and its employees, the 
Society ceased to purchase from it. As the 
Society does a retail turnover around one and 
a half million dollars annually, it is an ac- 
sount worth cultivating by firms engaged in 
the production of merchandise for consump- 
tion, or personal or domestic use. The firm 
having written the President of the Society 
challenging the justice of this action, Secre- 


tary-Manager Stewart was instructed to write 


the Co-operative Union for a report thereon, 
and the general secretary has been making 
personal investigations in Toronto on the sub- 
ject. 

“Whatever may be the ultimate result 
thereof, the incident gives an indication of 


the effective co-operation with organized 
labour in securing for workers fair treatment 
which co-operators could give if the working 
class of Canada were as successfully organized: 
in consumers co-operative societies as those~ 
of Europe. Even the ‘Open Shop’ would not 
relish the ‘Closed Account’ of co-operative 
societies if the factory, farm, mine and lumber 
workers of Canada were efficiently organized 
co-operatively as consumers.” 





An agreement has been concluded between 
Austria and Germany which places the sub- 
jects of each State on an equal footing in 
either country respecting social insurance. The 
agreement secures that old age pension and 
other social advantages acquired by contribu- 
tory insurance in the one country will be 
secured to the contributor if he emigrates to 
the other. The agreement will have to be 
approved by the Austrian and German Par- 
liaments before ratification. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF LABOUR DEPARTMENT OF QUEBEC 


HE annual report of the minister of 
Public Works and Labour of the Pro- 
vince of Quebec for the year ending June 30, 
1925, has been issued recently. This Depart- 
ment supervises all proceedings under the 
Quebec Trades Disputes Act; inspects indus- 
trial establishments from the standpoint of the 
health and safety of the workers; carries out 
the policy of the Provincial government in 
requiring the payment of fair wages on gov- 
ernment contracts; superintends licensed regis- 
try offices for domestic servants; administers 
the Boiler Inspection Act, and the act re- 
specting the prevention of fires, and super- 
vises the inspection of foundries. Another im- 
portant duty of the Department is in connec- 
tion with the issues of educational certificates 
to children under 16 years of age, such certifi- 
cates being required under amendments of 
1919 to the Industrial Establishments Act be- 
fore these children may be employed for 
wages. 

The report refers to the careful considera- 
tion that is given by the Department to the 
suggestions made from time to time by labour 
representatives for better labour conditions. 
The Department is constantly in communica- 
tion with employers, one of its main objects 
being the protection of the worker against the 
risk of accidents. Legislation having this ob- 
ject in view was the first, distinctively labour 
reform in the Province, having been incor- 
porated in the Quebec Factories Act of 1885. 
The report counsels caution in regard to the 
adoption of uniform conventions without refer- 
ence to the particular conditions prevailing in 
each country. It refers to the coming amend- 
ments to the provincial Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, and to the recent placing in opera- 
tion of the Women’s Minimum Wage Act 
“which,” it adds, “will put us on a par with 
the other provinces in regard to labour laws.” 

Three labour disputes in which the registrar 
of Councils of Conciliations and Arbitration 
intervened, occurred in the Province during 
the year. The first was at a shoe factory in 
Quebec where a strike lasting 23 days affected 
about 400 workers, with an average loss in 
wages of over $1,000 a day. The workers went 
back to work on the employers’ conditions. 
- The second was at another shoe factory, where 
after a suspension of work for two weeks the 
workers gained their point, being taken back 
by the employers upon the conditions set by 
the employees. Only 30 employees were 
affected by the strike. The third strike oc- 


curred in a match factory at Hull, where about 
300 workers stopped work because the com- 
pany wished to replace all forewomen, mem- 
bers of a Catholic syndicate by matrons or 
nurses, The company finally recognized the 
claims made by the workers and kept the 
forewomen in their positions. 

Numerous inspections were carried out by 
the Department during the year. “On the 
whole,” the report states, “our inspectors ad- 
mit the good-will and zeal with which em- 
ployers as a rule comply with instructions 
from the Department. In large industries 
especially, employers realize more than in the 
past the necessity for preventing accidents and 
for securing the comfort of their labourers. 

“Formerly we received many complaints 
about the heating of the workshops, the bad 
quality of the water, etc., defective lighting, 
but to-day the law’s requirements are often 
exceeded by certain employers who realize 
more than ever that money spent to make 
their workmen’s life a pleasant one is a good 
investment.” 

All the large department stores in the city 
of Montreal were visited by the Department’s 
inspectresses who, by strenuous efforts, have 
secured the adoption of the measures of com- 
fort prescribed by law, particularly the instal- 
lation of seats behind counters, which is now 
general. 

The number of accidents reported to the 
Department during the period under review 
was 1,577 of which number 19 were fatal. 

A change was made during the year in the 
practice of the Department in regard to the 
inspection of boilers and heating systems. The 
inspectors formerly collected an inspection fee 
which went towards defraying their expenses 
and paying their salaries. This practice raised 
difficulties for the inspectors, and the owners 
are now required to pay the fees direct to the 
Department. 

In regard to the licensing of stationary engi- 
neers and firemen the report states that the 
Branch created for the examination of engi- 
neers and boiler firemen in 1910, is now firmly 
established; “Workmen of this category would 
not go back to the old system,” it is stated. 
“With his diploma the engineer goes to an 
employer knowing what wage to expect, for 
the act basing the diplomas on the importance 
and force of the power engines entrusted to 
engineers, fixed a durable arrangement, from 
which employers do not attempt to escape. 
We also find that engineers study much more 
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than formerly, and promotions are the order 
of the day, as the figures submitted by the 
examiners show.” 

‘Electricians also are now required to have 
diplomas before they can undertake renewal 
work or new installations in the building 
coming under the act, and as all the plans 
and specifications for new installations have 
to be submitted to the branch, either in Mont- 
real or Quebec, the danger_of fire is almost 
completely eliminated. “There is always the 
danger of imprudence and as ever the human 
factor may upset the best precautions” the 
report says. “For that reason inspectors 
must be vigilant and at the same time become 
instructors.” 

The work in connection with the registra- 
tion of children was steadily carried om during 
the year. At Montreal 3,528 children were 
entered, an increase of 751 over the previous 
year, the total number registered since the 
coming into force of the act in March, 1920, 
to June 30. 1925, being 22,540. In the Que- 
bec division 450 age and study certificates were 
issued 324 of these being in Quebec and 126 
in Three Rivers. T'welve certificates were re- 
fused, as the applicants were not old enough. 
With few exceptions, it is stated these young 
people could read and write fluently, some 
in both English and French. 

In connection with the Provincial Em- 
ployment Bureaux it is stated that a per- 
manent service for inducing employers to 
make use of the Bureaux is to be organized 
during the present, season, but an increasing 
use 1s made of them already both by em- 
ployers and workpeople. The number placed 
by the five bureaux in the Province was 16,- 
452. Two have increased their operations, 
Sherbrooke and Hull. There was a slight, 
decrease at Three Rivers in number of per- 
sons placed. In Montreal and Quebec there 
was also a slight decrease. In both bureaux 
there was a decrease in the number of men 
placed and an increase in that of women. 
The latter in Montreal amounted to 805. Of 
the industries engaging men through the 
bureaux, building requires the most. After- 
wards come lumbering, farming, factories and 
railways. The demand for hotel employees, 
to meet requirements of tourist travel was 
normal. The reports of Provincial Employ- 
ment Bureaux show a marked improvement in 
the industrial situation, the only exception be- 
ing lumbering. Forest operations diminished 
considerably, owing to the depression in the 
lumber market. Many choppers had to look 
for other work and somewhat ‘crowded the 
labour market in Montreal. The restricted 
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number of manual building workmen placed 
by the Montreal bureau is due to this cause. 
Another cause was the introduction of ma- 
chinery, such as mechanical shovels used for 
excavating for foundations. 

Ten licenses were granted during the year 
for registry offices at Montreal, and two at 
Hull. The report stated that “in spite of the 
wish of many people to do away with licensed 
registry offices, it would not be easy to abolish 
them suddenly, without being prepared to ex- 
tend the Provincial Bureau, and assume re- 
sponsibility for the placing of the numerous 
foreigners, Italians, Poles. Roumanians, who, 
once here, elect domicile in the city of Mont- 
real while awaiting employment outside of 
the Province. Besides the expense of renting 
offices, cost of interpreters and an increased 
staff, we would have to depend also on the 
good-will of contractors.” 





Ford Motor Company’s Profit Sharing 
Plan 


The Ford Motor Company resumed on 
February 1 the practice of issuing profit shar- 
ing certificates to employees, the issuance of 
such certificates having been temporarily dis- 
continued last April, when a $25,000,000 quota 
was reached. 

The plan under which employees receive, 
each six months, a share of the profits they 
help to make, originated in January, 1920. It 
was announced at that time that when the 
men in the shops were given their pay en- 
velopes they would be allowed to deposit with 
the company any amount of money that did 
not exceed one-third of their wages. The 
company’s banks, which were installed in the 
shops, were to hold the money until $100 had 
been paid in. For each $100 a certificate 
guaranteeing the men at least six per cent on 
their investment was issued. 

The only change in the original plan to 
take place on February 1, was that: employees 
were not to be allowed to devote more than 
one-fourth of their pay to the purchase of 
certificates. 

Thirty-five thousand Ford employees were 
holders of the certificates prior to February 
1, and a large number of requests have been 
made for enrolment since that date. Although 
the company does not promise more than six 
per cent interest, the rate of interest actually 
paid has always ranged from 14 to 16 per cent 
yearly. 

The Prince Rupert Fishermen’s Co-oper- 
ative Association has been incorporated under 
the Co-operative Associations Act of British 
Columbia. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN SASKATCHEWAN AT RECENT SESSION 


HE first session of tthe Sixth Legislature 
of the Province of Saskatchewan opened 
on December 8, 1925, and concluded on Janu- 
ary 28, 1926. 
was an act to validate the Dominion Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, in re- 
gard to disputes that would otherwise lie with- 
in the exclusive jurisdiction of the Province. 
This Act is identical with the act passed at 
the recent session of the legislature of British 
Columbia (Lasour Gazerrs, January, 1925, 
page 17). The act, as stated in the preamble 
reprinted below, implements the Dominion 
Act as amended by Parliament last year, as 
far as the Province of Saskatchewan is con- 
cerned. Confirmation of the Dominion legis- 
lation has now been given by the two pro- 
vinces in which legislative sessions have since 
been held. The Lasour Gazerre has detailed 
in previous issues the circumstances which 
led to the amendment of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, including the judg- 
ment of the Judicial Committee of the Privy. 
Council in reference to the validity of certain 
sections which dealt with matters coming 
properly within provincial jurisdiction. 


An AcT RESPECTING THE INVESTIGATION OF IN- 
DUSTRIAL DISPUTES WITHIN THE 
PROVINCE 


Whereas the provisions of The Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, chapter 20 of the Acts of 
the Parliament of Canada, 1907, do not apply to in- 
dustrial disputes which are within the exclusive legis- 
lative jurisdiction of any Province of Canada; and 

Whereas it was enacted by chapter 14 of the Acts 
of the Parliament of Canada, 1925, entitled An Act to 
amend The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, 
that the said Act shall apply to, among other things, 
““any dispute which is within the exclusive legislative 
jurisdiction of any province and which by the legis- 
lation of the province is made subject to the provisions 
of this Act’’; and 

Whereas it is deemed expedient, in view of the amend- 
ment recited above, that the provisions of the said 
Act, with amendments, shall be made to apply to in- 
dustrial disputes of the nature defined in the said Act 
which are within tthe exclusive legislative jurisdiction 
of the province: 

Therefore, His Majesty, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Legislative Assembly of Saskatchewan, 
enacts as follows :— 

1. This Act may be cited as The Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act (Saskatchewan), 1926. 

2. The provisions of The Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, 1907, chapter 20 of the Acts of the Parlia- 
ment of Canada, 1907, and amendments thereto, shall 
apply to every industrial dispute of the nature therein 
defined which is within or subject to the exclusive 
legislative jurisdiction of the province. 

3. The Lieutenant-Governor may, by proclamation, 
apply the provisions of any amendment to the said 
Act which may hereafter be enacted by the Parlia- 
ment of Canada to every industrial dispute of the 
nature in said Act defined which is within or subject 
to the exclusive legislative jurisdiction of the pro- 
vince, whereupon those provisions shall apply accord- 
ingly. 


Among the measures enacted , 


Minimum Wage Act—Amendments to this 
Act, to take effect on May 1 next, simplify 
the existing law in cases where employees are 
paying their female employees wages below 
the minimum rates required for their class. 
Section 10 of the act formerly provided that 
the employee in such a case has the right of 
recovery in civil action for the full amount of 
the wage, less the amount actually paid, and 
that no agreement entered into between the 
parties binding the employee to work for less 
than the required minimum rate shall be valid 
as a defence in such action. The section as 
now amended simply declares that “no agree- 
ment made by an employee to work for less 
than the minimum wage fixed under the pro- 
visions of the act shall be valid.” 

The penalty section of the act was amended 
by a reduction in the maximum term of im- 
prisonment in cases where fines are not paid, 
from three months to one month. A new 
subsection was added to the same section as 
follows :— 


(2) If the offence for which an employer is convicted 
is the payment of wages at a rate lower than the 
minimum wage fixed by the board, the convicting 
magistrate shall order him to pay to the employee 
concerned the difference between the sum actually paid 
such employee and that to which the employee is en- 
titled; and in default of paying such amount in 
addition to any fine that may be imposed the offender 
shall be lable to imprisonment for a term not less 
than twenty days nor more than three months. 


Female Employment Act—This act, which 
was amended in 1918, provided that all per- 
sons wishing to employ white female labour in 
connection with the operation of a hotel, 
restaurant, boarding house, etc., must first ob- 
tain » municipal license, was amended by 
omitting the word “white,” thus making it ap- 
plicable to all female labour generally in these 
eccupations. Municipal councils were given 
absolute discretion in regard to the issue of 
such licenses, their action not being “open to 
question or review by any court.”* 


Mechanics’ Lien Act—A new subsection 
was added to the section of this act which de- 
fined the period within which a registered len 
expires. This provides for the registration in 
court of the discontinuance of an action, or 
of a formal notification that proceedings have 
terminated, such registration having the same 
effect as a formal discharge by the plaintiff. 
The section of the act which states the mode 
in which liens are to be realized was also 
amended to provide for the transfer of the 
records, if necessary, from one judicial dis- 
trict to another. 


*Lapour Gazette, January, 1926 (Yee Clun versus City 
of Regina). 
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Attachment of Debts Act—This Act was 
amended to make more clear the order of 
procedure in the issue of a garnishee summons 
subsequent to a judgment; such summonses 
are to state the amount remaining due and 
unsatisfied under the judgment in addition to 


the information previously required. Another, 


amendment related to garnishee proceedings 
with regard to wages due to provincial em- 
ployees, this class being stated to include 
“any member of the civil service or any per- 
son temporarily employed by it (the Govern- 
ment) within the meaning of the Civil Ser- 
vice Act for wages or at a salary and not em- 
ployed by the day.” 

Hawkers and Pedlars Act—-The Hawkers 
and Pedlars Act was amended after evidence 
had been heard by the legislative committee 
on municipal law. The retail merchants had 
asked for an increased license fee for hawkers 
and pedlars and for more drastic penalties for 
infringement of the act, while the “direct 
sellers” asked that the provincial license fee 
should be $10 instead of $100 as at present, 
and that municipal licenses should be limited 
to $25 in cities, $10 in towns and $5 in vil- 
lages. The act was amended so as to in- 
clude in the definition of pedlars persons who 
solicit orders for future delivery, and by add- 
ing to the list of persons exempt from inclus- 
10n in this category those who deal in binder- 
twine, adding machines and sewing machines 
or parts thereof, 

Steam Boiler Act—The fees payable for the 
inspection of steam boilers are after May 1, 
1926, to be fixed by order-in-council, instead 
of being distinctly stated in the act, as at 
present. The standard rating of boilers was 
fixed by another amendment at one _ horse- 
power for each ten square feet of heating 
surface (formerly the rates varied for the vari- 
ous classes of boiler). The section requiring 
the use of spark arresters of specified type in 
connection with threshing engines was changed 
so as to require generally that such devices 
be “efficient.” 


Public Officials Security Act—Under this 
act officials in provincial employment were 
formerly permitted to furnish an individual 
bond. This provision was amended so as to 
bring the act into line with existing business 
practice by requiring that bonds are hence- 
forth to be accepted only from properly au- 
thorized banking companies. Provision was 
also made for “blanket bonds” covering 
groups of public employees. 


Vocational Education Act-—The conditions 
of admission to day schools were altered by 
an additional provision that applicants for 
commercial courses must hold Grade VIII 


diplomas or standing equivalent thereto. 
Grade VI remains the general standard for 
admission to day schools, the minimum age 
remaining at fourteen. 


Secondary Education Act—This act was 
amended by abolishing the payment of pro- 
vincial grants for the tuition in high schools 
and collegiates of non-resident pupils, and 
substituting a system of fees, collectible from 
either resident or non-resident pupils. The 
Minister of Education stated that the object 
of the amendment was to further extend the 
policy of bringing the facilities for secondary 
education as near to the home of every stu- 
dent as may be possible, and to keep the ele- 
mentary school constantly in view as being of 
primary importance. 

Premier Dunning said the Government had 
endeavoured to meet the problem created by 
the growth of secondary education in the 
larger centres in recent years. Representa- 
tions had been made that on account of the 
large number of non-residents coming into 
the cities for secondary education an impos- 
sible burden was being placed on the rate- 
payers in the cities. More pupils were now 
receiving secondary education in over 350 con- 
tinuation schools than in the regular high 
schools. 


Co-operative Marketing Associations Act.— 
This Act enables non-profit co-operative mar- 
keting associations to register without special 
legislation. 


Civil Service Superannuation—The Legis- 
lature unanimously adopted a resolution that 
“the Government should give early considera- 
tion to, and devise, a superannuation scheme 
applicable to all branches of the Public Civil 
Service.” It was suggested that government 
employees should contribute four per cent of 
their monthly salaries, the Government guar- 
anteeing to pay pensions out of provincial 
consolidated revenues. Males would be re- 
tired compulsorily at the age of 65 and women 
at the age of 60, the leutenant-governor-in- 
council having power, in exceptional cases, 
to allow men and women to continue in the 
service for an additional five years over the 
age limit. Only employees who had been in 
the civil service for ten years or more would 
be eligible for superannuation. The resolution 
carried. 


Agricultural Research Foundation—Saskat- 
chewan Agricultural Foundation was estab- 
lished by a special act, the funds to be sup- 
plied from the payment to the province of 
the $284,200 surplus on operations of the 
Canada war-time wheat board. Interest on 
the principal sum will be utilized to defray 
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expenses of the Foundation which is designed 
te deal with the following subjects :—scientific 
research of plant and animal diseases and soil 
problems; investigation of agricultural mar- 


keting; to provide scholarships for promising 
students from Saskatchewan to the College 
of Agriculture and for graduates of the agri- 
cultural college. 


Alberta Manufacturers Criticise Compensation Act 


The Alberta Branch of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association waited on the Pro- 
vineial Cabinet and the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board in January with a proposal 
that the whole act be reviewed at the forth- 
oming session of the legislature and that the 
following revision be made:— 

(1) Present scale of compensation of 624 
yper cent be reduced to 55 per cent. 

(2) Maximum of compensation which cau 
‘be paid to any workman in Alberta be fixed 
at $10,000, such maximum to be made effective 
from January 1 last. 

(3) That the maximum payment to which 
an injured person is entitled under the Act 
be reduced from $1,140 per annum to $1,100 
per annum. 

(4) That agriculture be brought under the 
provisions of the Act, thus including farm 


labourers in the list of workmen covered. 

In the interview with the Board the dele- 
gation claimed that the existing assessment 
rates were excessive, in view of the fact that 
nine classes showed large surpluses. They 
proposed that employers should be given the 
option of paying assessments in a lump sum, 
half-yearly or quarterly as desired. 

The manufacturers of Alberta, it was stated, 
“are thoroughly in accord with the principle of 
compensation for injuries received by work- 
men in the course of their employment, and 
have every confidence in the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation board. But increases in compen- 
sation within the last six years have led to 
the belief that the government is obliged to 
provide maintenance for disabled workmen 
instead of assistance, the delegation feared, 
and therefore changes should be made.” 





Workmen’s Compensation in 
Manitoba 


The Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
“Manitoba recently transferred the operations 
of the Government Liquor Control Commis- 
-sion from Class G under section 55 of the Act 
to Class D. The industries of the province 
-are by section 55 divided into seven classes for 
‘the purpose of assessment for the Accident 
‘Fund. These classes are as follows:—Class A 
-—The Canadian Pacific Railway company and 
sits subsidiary companies; Class B—The Grand 
‘Trunk Pacific Railway company and its sub- 
-sidiary companies; Class C—The Canadian 
National Railway company; Class D—The 
‘Crown in the right of the Province of Mani- 
-toba; Class E—The City of Winnipeg; Class 
F—All other municipalities in Manitoba; Class 
G—AIl] industries set out in schedule I hereto 
and not included in the above classes. 





Proposal to Stabilize Employment 
on Railways 


The Committee on Economics of Railway 
Labour of the American Railway Engineering 
Association, of which Mr. C. C. Cook of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad is chairman, has 
recommended that railroad managements pro- 
vide every means possible for the education 
-of employees, particularly those in a super- 


visory capacity. Where the roads are of suffi- 
cient size, the Committee suggests that a per- 
sonnel department be established to handle 
work of this character. On smaller roads, it 
was added, the work should be assigned to 
some officer of the organization. 

Other suggestions were: The extension of 
benefit associations providing insurance against 
sickness, superannuation and death, placing of 
a savings and a loan fund at the disposal of 
employees as an added incentive of merit. 

“The proposal to stabilize maintenance of 
labour,” says Mr. Cook,” so that employment 
throughout the year will be assured is one that 
promises immediate and beneficial results.” 





\ 


The United States Bureau of Mines, in a 
recent report, states that 140,000 mine work- 
ers have now been trained in mine rescue and 
first-aid methods. The main purpose of the 
bureau’s recently organized safety extension 
service will be to give advanced training in 
rescue work and bring to the attention of 
mine officials the latest advances made in the 
prevention of mine. flares and explosions and 
in the conduct of rescue operation and dis- 
asters. The investigation into the explosibil- 
ity of the dusts of different coals is being con- 
tinued. The manner in which an explosion 
traverses mine workings and the ways in which 
mine gases and dusts may be ignited are also 
being studied. 
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TRADES AND LABOUR CONGRESS OF CANADA 


Proposed Labour Legislation for Ontario 


HE Trades and Labour Congress of Can- 
ada, through its Ontario Executive Com- 
mittee and the invited representatives of the 
international trade union movement, laid 
before the Provincial Government on Febru- 
ary 2 a programme of legislation desired by 
labour in the Province. The delegation in- 
cluded in addition to officers of the Trade 
and Labour Congress representatives of the 
international organization of sheet metal 
workers, electricians, machinists, plumbers and 
steamfitters, painters and decorators, journey- 
men tailors, brewery and soft drink workers, 
barbers, plasterers, carpenters and _ joiners, 
firefighters, blacksmiths, printers, boot and 
shoe workers, also representatives of the 
Workers’ Educational Association and others. 


Canada and the International Conventions. 
—The delegation asked for definite action to 
give effect to such decisions of the six annual 
conferences of the international labour organi- 
zation as had been considered to come within 
provincial ‘jurisdiction, particularly: 

(a) Enactment of an eight-hour-day law 
for industrial and commercial undertakings. 

(b) Further protection of women and chil- 
dren in industrial and commercial undertak- 
ings and agriculture. 

(c) Co-operation with other provinces so as 
to make possible ratification, by Canada, of 
these draft conventions and recommendations. 

(d) Bringing of all young persons, irrespect- 
ive of sex, under the Minimum Wage Act. 

“With reference to the foregoing request,” 
it was stated, “we desire the co-operation of 
the Ontario Legislature to the extent that 
where existing legislation is in the main, or in 
its entirety, in harmony with the decisions 
of the International Labour Organization. 
such action be taken as to make complete 
ratification of these decisions by the Federal 
Government. Jn some of the Provinces this 
action has been taken and ratification of these 
decisions has taken place. In this way Can- 
ada will receive such credit as she is entitled 
tc for ratification of the decisions of the In- 
ternational Labour Organization.” 


Mothers’ Allowance Changes—Amendments 
to the Mothers’ Allowances Act were sug- 
gested, as follows:— 

Inclusion of mothers with one child. 

Continuance of the allowance, in needy 
cases, after the oldest child reaches the age of 
16 years. . 

Allowances to mothers who have been de- 
serted for three years. 


Raising of the property qualification limit 
from $2,500 to $5,000. 

Totally incapacitated husbands to be con- 
sidered in the same class as children and the 
same allowance to be made for them. 

A flat rate of allowances for the entire 
province, on the ground that the higher al- 
lowances now paid in the larger cities lead 
many mothers to remove their homes from 
smaller centres. 

Administration of the act “in a more just 
and sympathetic manner.” 


Rest Periods—The delegation, in accord- 
ance with a recent resolution of the Congress, 
requested the government to enact legislation 
to compel all employers of labour to give all 
employees at least two weeks’ holidays with 
full pay each year, ten months or more em- 
ployment to entitle all employees to the bene- 
fits of such an act. 


Manufacture in Homes—tThe prohibition of 


the manufacture of clothing in the 
homes of wage earners was proposed, 
the delegation stating that “homework 


promotes the contract and sweating sys- 
tem and is a menace to improved shop and 
factory conditions, interferes with family life 
and is not essential to the industry. Excep- 
tions, however, might be made for the conven- 
ience of crippled workers, widows with children 
to care for, or cases of like nature, for whom 
exemption might be made on application to 
the Department of Health and Labour.” 


One Day Rest in Seven——The delegates 
asked for legislation providing one day’s rest 
in seven for employees of various industries, 
pointing out that such legislation had been en- 
acted in 1920 in regard to firemen. In regard 
to firemen they suggested :—Legislation giving 
the fire department right of way over all other 
traffic when responding to an alarm. 

Uniform pension systems for all firemen, to 
which the firemen and the municipality would 
contribute equally. 

Extension of the two platoon system to all 
paid permanent fire departments, where it ap- 
plies now only in cities of 10,000 or more popu- 
lation. 


Protection of Electrical Linemen—The Gov- 
ernment was asked to consider whether regula- 
tions might not be devised to govern linemen 
and other electrical workers so as to create 
safer conditions of work. 

“We are convinced that a system of regula- 
tions could be instituted, and because of these 
regulations, accidents could be reduced to a 
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minimum. This has been true in Alberta, 
where a system of regulations was instituted 
some years ago. These regulations could be 
adopted and put into practical effect without 
great expense to the distributing companies. 
’ Electrical transmission equipment has a cer- 
tain length of life beyond which time it is of 
little value and must be replaced. If all new 
construction and all replacements were made 
according to proper safety rules, little or no 
extra expenditure would be experienced.” 


Conditions under public Contracts—The 
delegates asked for the strengthening of the 
province’s fair wage laws, “which in the past 
have proven totally inadequate and have failed 
absolutely to protect the workers against the 
avaricious encroachments of the unfair em- 
ployer.” Recognition and enforcement of the 
eight-hour day principle in all construction 
work undertaken by the government. 

Greater uniformity of building regulations, 
giving municipalities power to make their by- 
laws more stringent if they desire, but not al- 
lowing them to relax their provisions. 


Workmen’s Compensation—The amendment 
of the act was suggested so that it might in- 
clude within its scope all workmen instead of 
being limited to those of specified classes. 


Paint Spraying Machines—It was pointed 
out that the spray painter is subject to very 
different conditions of employment than the 
man who works with the brush because of the 
greater quantity of material used in a given 
time and an entire absence of protective legis- 
lation to protect his health. 

The Government was therefore asked to 
make every effort to have the spraying cab- 
inets given more rigid inspections and that the 
question of prohibiting the use of the spraying 
machine, unless efficient ventilation can be pro- 
vided, be very seriously considered, and fur- 
ther that the compressed air tanks attached to 
the portable outfits be given periodical inspec- 
tions. 

Other Proposals—Protection of bona-fide 
technical schools from “a competition, which 
is neither desirable nor necessary—that of so- 
called trade schools.” 

Abolition of military training in the schools. 

Unemployment insurance, on which “the fed- 
eral government has denied its responsibility.” 

Licensing of barbers and enforcement of 
proper sanitary standards in all barber shops. 

Inclusion of all pressure vessels, whether for 
steam, oil, air, gas or water, under the Steam 
Boiler Act, “this being necessary for the pro- 
tection of life, limb and property.” 

Safe and proper installation of all plumbing 
conveniences. 


Numerous amendments to the minimum 
Wage and Factory Acts, including a working 
week of 44 hours, and a maximum of 544 hours, 
including overtime, ‘and the keeping of 
duplicate record and production cards in the 
case of all female employees, to avert future 
cases such as were investigated by the mini- 
mum wage board a year ago. 

Recommending that the government pabise 
a measure by which beers and wines could be 
sold in licensed places for beverage purposes, 
and spirituous liquors procured from govern- 
ment stores under proper regulations. 


Supplementary Proposals 

Other requests submitted included: 

Immigration—(a) All placements of im- 
migrants to be made through the provincial 
government employment service. (b) Cana- 
dian citizens be given equal opportunity in 
any provincial colonization scheme. ! 

Elections—(a) Proportional representation ; 
(b) Election day a public holiday; (c) One 
man, one vote; (d) Abolition of property 
qualifications for voting on money by-laws; 
(e) Full political rights to public employees. 

Stationary and Hoisting Engineers’ Act— 
Appointment of more inspectors, and that 
section of the act dealing with the registra- 
tion of steam plant owners be enforced as 
a means of revenue for the department and 
a check on the operators of said plants. 

Factory Act—That the government of 
Ontario appoint enough inspectors so that the 
factory act can be properly enforced in the 
planing mills, woodworking plants, and various 
other factories. 

Juvenile Employment—The government 
and school authorities to provide for the ap- 
pointment of vocational officers whose duties 
shall be in collaboration with junior divisions, 
officers of the employment service of Can- 
ada, to furnish the fullest possible vocational 
guidance to those leaving school to become 
wage earners. 

Government encouragement for co-opera- 
tion; enforcement of Building Trades Protec- 
tion Act, etc. 

Cotapulsory imprint of name of publishing 
house on all printing for public circulation. 


Quebec Provincial Executive 


Early in the session-of the Legislature of 
the Province of Quebec which opened on 
January 7, the Quebec Executive of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, presented to 
the Provincial Government, their proposals 
in regard to labour legislation, as follows:— 

In the matter of Workmen’s Compensation, 
the delegation asked that the Legislature give 
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full effect to the recommendations made by 
labour representatives on the Commission 
which was established to study this subject, 
(Lasour Gazerte, February, 1925, page 150), 
and to the pronouncements of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference of Geneva; legis- 
lation in accordance with the International 
Labour Conference decisions regarding the 
eight-hour day; and co-operation with the 
other provinces with a view to obtaining 
ratification, by the Dominion, of other conven- 
tions and recommendations; that the custom 
of having Quebec officially represented at the 
annual meetings of the International Labour 
Conference be continued; legislation following 
the decisions of the Internationa] Labour Con- 
ference where such matters are within the 
jurisdiction of the Provincial Legislature; in- 
clusion of a fair wage scale in Government 
contracts or contracts subsidized by them; 
abolition of private employment service 
bureaux; allowances to mothers of needy 
families; and a greater measure of protection 
for women and children in industry; more 
effective protection of the right of association; 
measures of industrial hygiene; books of Cana- 
‘dian authors to be printed in Canada; regula- 
tion and examination of moving picture ma- 
chine operators. 


Educational measures proposed by the dele- 
gation included free school instruction and 
compulsory attendance compulsory and uni- 
form instruction in French and English in all 
schools of the province; issue of all text books 
by Government upon the recommendation of 
School Boards and their sale at cost price to 
pupils; uniformity of school books in the 
province; free instruction in all Provincial 
Government schools, terminal and otherwise; 
permission to teach to be given only to per- 
sons possessing a normal school diploma, save 
in primary courses of instructions given in 
kindergarten and similar institutions, and in 
technical courses; compulsory attendance at 
night schools for all persons under the age of 
21 years who cannot read or write one of the 
two official languages of the province; amend- 
ment of the education law to fix a minimum 
salary for teachers in accordance with the cost 
of living and to permit suing of school com- 
missions who do not pay this minimum 
salary; development of free professional in- 
structions: 


The delegation further asked for the follow- 
ing measures relating to industrial hygiene, 
examination of barbers, and sanitary inspec- 
tion of barbers’ and hairdressing establish- 
ments; protection of painters against the 
Aarons from the vapours to which they are 
exposed in the use of such materials in paints 
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as lead; amendments of the law concerning 
scaffolding so that its application may extend 
to the entire province; that inspection be 
made by the Provincial Department of Labour 
in all centres where inspectors have not been 
named for this purpose; and that scaffolding 
carry the certificate that is required by law. 

Another delegation from the same organiz- 
ation, later in the month, suggested to the 
government that a special class of inspectors 
should be appointed for the inspection of 
scaffolds, particularly where they were used 
for the construction of steel and concrete 
buildings. They pointed out that whereas 
ordinary scaffolding might be _ satisfactory 
when buildings were being constructed’ of brick 
and small stone, when heavier material such 
as large blocks of concrete were used more 
substantial scaffolding was required. 

The same delegation asked that the staff of 
the provincial fair wage officers be increased 
so that they could be in closer relations with 
the various unions. 


Alberta Federation of Labour 


A delegation from the Alberta Federation 
of Labour waited on the Government at Ed- 
monton in January to present their proposals 
in view of the approaching session of the Pro- 
vincial Legislature. The legislation proposed 
by the delegation would include the following 
measures :— 


An eight-hour day act; 

Health and unemployment insurance; 

Distribution of school books and _ supplies 
through the Government to school districts; 

Old age pensions; 

A Provincial Industrial Disputes Act; 

Changes in the Workmen’s Comipensation 
Act, including provision for appeal against 
the board’s decisions, and’ for 

A Medical aid scheme which would ensure 
adequate medical attention to all the people, 
to be financed by assessments; 

Revision of the Factories’ Act, 
Mechanics’ Lien Act. 


and the 





A student’s employment bureau has been 
organized at McGill University, Montreal, for 
the purpose of securing permanent and tem- 
porary part-time jobs for students, and per- 
manent positions for graduates. 





The Montreal Trades and Labour Council 
recently asked the Government of Quebec for 
legislation providing that witnesses attend- 
ing courts of law be paid reasonable fees. It 
was suggested that a witness should be paid 
the amount of wages he might have ceraed 
during the time spent in court. 
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NOTES ON LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 


Convention of District 26, United Mine Workers of America 


HE annual convention of District 26, 

United Mine Workers of America, 
opened at Sydney, Nova Scotia, on January 
26. Usually this convention is held in No- 
vember, but on this occasion it was post- 
poned until ‘the Provincial Royal Commis- 
sion on Coal Mining Industry in Nova Scotia 
had concluded its mission and delivered its 
report. The Commission’s report was made 
public on January 11, and was reprinted as 
a supplement to the last issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 


District President J. W. McLeod, presided 
over the convention. A motion was adopted 
to admit the press under a mild censorship 
restriction, but admission was refused to Tim 
Buck, representing The Worker (Toronto) and 
to J. B. McLachlan, editor of The Maritime 
Labour Herald. Another motion excluded all 
but delegates and bona fide members of the 
U.M.W., from the convention hall. This 
motion was directed at several protagonists 
of the One Big Union, who had taken seats 
in the rear of the building and resulted in 
their having to leave. One of these was James 
Myer of Winnipeg, general organizer of ‘the 
OL Bas: 

The president, in his opening address, de- 
tailed the conditions prevailing in the district, 
emphasizing the importance of the investiga- 
tion by the Royal Commission and stating 
that the full time of the executive cfficers 
during November and December had been 
occupied with this investigation. The district 
executive board he said, had given the con- 
tents of the Royal Commission’s report as 
much study as was possible in the short time 
since it had been made public and considered 
that it should be made the basis of a long 
term agreement with the company. 

The Committee on Officers’ Reports, to 
which the president’s address was referred, 
brought in a recommendation favouring its 
adoption, making special mention of the re- 
commendation for a long term agreement. 
The committee’s recommendation was passed 
unanimously by the delegates. 

At this point Tim Buck, representing the 
Worker (Toronto) was given an opportunity 
to address the convention on the “Natural- 
ization of Industry.” 

The special Redistribution Committee in its 
report recommended that the constitution be 
changed as follows:— 


(1) To reduce the number of sub-district board 
members from six to three. (2) To reduce the number 


of sub-districts from six to three as follows: No. 1 
to consist of 11 locals in and around Glace Bay as at 
present. No. 2 to combine the former sub-districts of 
New Brunswick, Cumberland and Pictou counties; No. 
3 to combine the former sub-districts of Inverness, 
Sydney Mines and New Waterford. (3) To provide 
that the vice-president shall in future reside and con- 
duct an office in New Glasgow. (4) To provide that 
the three board members shall work on salary, instead 
of day rates and that the salaries of all district officers 
and board meinbers shall be subject to the rise and 
fall of miners’ wages since 1924. (The 1924 rates for 
officers are: President, $200 a month; Vice-President, 
$185 a month; Secretary-Treasurer, $200 a month; and 
board members, $175 each. The new rate, if adopted, 
will be approximately ten per cent off these figures. 


During the debate on this report, President 
McLeod declared that the convention had met 
to consider a matter of vital interest to the 
organization, namely, the new contract, and 
he felt that if this feature was successfully 
grappled with the board member matter would 
adjust itself. Subsequently, on the suggestion 
of the officers themselves, the district conven- 
tion voted to reduce the salaries of the execu- 
tive by an amount proportionate with the re- 
duction which the miners finally receive when 
negotiations for the new scale are completed. 
It was expected that this would be about a ten 
per cent reduction on the 1924 scale. The con- 
vention also decided to have the vice-president 
reside, in future, at New Glasgow, but voted 
down a proposal to reduce the number of 
board members from six to three. In addition 
it was decided to pay board members at the 
straight rate of $7.90 a day for such actual 
time as they spend in district business. 

The report of the Policy Committee was 
the chief feature of the convention, and was 
thoroughly debated by the delegates. In its 
amended form, this report was finally adopted 
as follows:— 


That report of the Duncan Royal Commission be the 
basis on which the district executive will carry on 
negotiations with the British Empire Steel Corporation 
with respect to the new wage agreement (subject to the 
following suggestion from the policy committee and 
endorsed by the convention: That such contract shali 
be for a period of two years, beginning February 7. 
1926, and ending February 6, 1928). 

That the eight-hour day from bank to bank obtain 
in all collieries. 

That clause (4) of the old agreement be deleted, and 
article 18 of the district constitution be substituted. 
(This deals with the question of grievances). 

That clauses nine and ten of old agreement be de- 
leted. (Under these clauses,.a miner lost his working 
place in the mine, if he was absent from work for 
three days for any other reason than sickness; or if, 
because a grievance had not been adjusted, he quit 
work). 

That clause 12 of the old agreement, which deals 
with loss of time and money by the miner as result 
of “ falls,” be amended to the extent that the miner 
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be paid 56 cents per hour while “ falls’’ are being 
cleared. 

Maintenance men will not be withdrawn, the clause 
in the old agreement regarding maintenance men to 
be amended, to the effect that the company will not 
have the power of selection, and that regular main- 
tenance men only will be employed at this work. 

That no clause in the agreement shall be in con- 
flict with the district constitution. 

That employees will be supplied with run of mine 
coal at $3 per ton at the mine, or nearest coal yard. 

-Where the ‘“ Long Wall’’ system is being put into 
practice, throughout the district, that a day rate of 
six dollars per day be paid to all men loading and 
cutting coal until a tonnage rate is agreed upon by 
the mine committee and executive officers. That where 
tonnage rate is in operation this clause be added to 
the. contract. 

Where pans are more than ten feet from the coal 
face and coal requires to be shovelled out, we recom- 
mend that five cents per ton be added to the tonnage 
rate for that day’s operation. 

All local contracts to be embodied in the general 
agreement, and to be negotiated at the general con- 
ference unless otherwise agreed upon by the executive. 

That overtime be abolished wherever possible, but 
where it cannot be avoided, that time and one-half 
be paid, with double time for Sundays and holidays. 

That no lamps be taken from the lamp house earlier 
than one hour before the commencement of each shift. 

That ‘trouble coal’ at all mines be paid for at 
the rate of $2 per cubic yard, measurement to include 
coal on each side of trouble. When place is half 
stone, or “‘trouble,’’ miners are to paid six dollars. 

That the policy of this district shall be directed 
towards the ultimate nationalization of the mines, with 
compensation to the present owners to the extent of 
the value of their operating plant and equipment, said 
value to be decided by arbitration. 


Tn addition to the above adopted clauses, it 
was decided to leave the check-off question 
entirely in the hands of the executive who are 
to negotiate for its inclusion in the new con- 
tract. 

While this report was adopted as outlined 
above, there was a lengthy discussion over 
the first clause regarding the wage scale. 
Originally the committee had recommended 
that the miners’ leaders should fight for a 
wage scale at least equal to the present (1922) 
rate, and in the event of failure, that no con- 


tract be signed with the corporation, but the 


union left free to take action at any time. 


During the discussion on this clause, president 
McLeod read a letter from International presi- 
dent, John L. Lewis, in which Mr. Lewis stated 
that im his opinion, after a perusal of the 
Duncan report, and the information supplied 
him as to the character of the Royal Commis- 
sion’s investigation of the industry, it was “the 
course of judgment to make a long term con- 
tract on the basis of the report.” This course 
should be taken, the letter stated in effect, in 
order to stabilize the industry and give the 
members a chance to rehabilitate the union. 

The Constitutional Committee recommended 
that the term of office be extended to two 
years instead of one, which is in accordance 
with the constitution. An amendment was 
moved calling for a one year term, and this 
was finally adopted. The present executive 
will continue in office until August, 1926, and 
the next convention will be held at New 
Glasgow in June, 1927. 

Among the resolutions adopted by the con- 
vention, were the following:— 

(1) Asking that the workmen’s compensation act be 
amended to provide for an increase in the weekly 
compensation payments and that the minmum be fixed 
at $12 per week. The increase to be taken from the 
reserve funds. 

(2) Requesting that the free treatment period be ex- 
tended to thirty days and that the compensation board 
pay for all surgical operations resulting from acci- 
dental injuries. 

(3) Endorsation of the Canadian Workers’ Defense 
League. ‘ 

(4) Making the transportation expenses of the dele- 
gates a district charge. 

(5) Urging the international authorities of the U.M.W. 
to restore the membership rights of the former district 
executive officers who were deposed by the Interna- 
tional president at the time of the 1928 strike. 

(6) Instructing the executive to take up with the 
International the question of obtaining separate locals 
for surface workers. 

(7) Requesting the company to “ bank” at Sydney 
Mines a portion of the winter coal orders recently 
announced. 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad Employees Opens Door to Railway 
Shopmen 


N the Lasour Gazerre for last month, re- 
ference was made 'to the issuance of a 
charter by the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Employees to seceders from the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Tron 
Shipbuilders and Helpers. The Canadian 
Brotherhood is now definitely in the field to 
accept into membership all classes of railway 
shopmen in Canada as indicated by the follow- 
ing letter issued to all local divisions of the 
C. B. of R. E. by Mr. A. R. Mosher, the 
president :— 
Desr BrotHens,—Our Brotherhood has always been in 


favour of one organization for all railway employees 
in Canada believing that such an organization would be 


able to accomplish a great deal more than the present 
form of craft crganization. In the past, however, it has 
not been the policy of our Brotherhood to accept into 
membership such employees as were represented by the 
older established craft organizations, preferring rather 
to achieve amalgamation by mutual consent of all the 
organizations. An understanding moreover was reached 
several years ago between the representatives of the 
Shop Crafts Organizations and our. Brotherhood where- 
by it was mutually agreed that each organization would 
refrain from interfering with the membership of the 
other. 

Recently, however, without notice to us these Shop 
Crafts Organizations undertook to assist, and are now 
actively assisting, the Brotherhood of Stationary Fire- 
men and Oilers in an attempt to disrupt our member- 
ship amongst shop labourers. Needless to say they are 
making no progress, a8 our membership pretty gener- 
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ally recognizes the fact that we have been able to 
accomplish more for them than any other organization 
has accomplished for the same class of railway em- 
ployees and they are, therefore, not likely to pay 
much attention to those who are now seeking to de- 
stroy their effectiveness by dividing their forces. As a 
result of this action on the part of Shop Crafts 
Organizations we are justified in changing our policy 
and accepting into membership the skilled as well as 
the unskilled railway shop men in this country. 

Simultaneously with this breach of confidence on the 
part of the Shop Crafts Organizations a large number 
of Boiler Makers and Helpers employed on the rail- 
ways in Canada decided to sever their connection with 
their International Organization on account of an 
arbitrary condition imposed upon them by that organi- 
zation at a recent convention, which like most of the 
so-called International Organizations operating in this 
country, was dominated by the United States member- 
ship. Approximately 400 Boiler Makers and Helpers 
employed by the Canadian National and the Canadian 
Pacific Railways, who had definitely decided to sever 
their connection with the International Organization, 
without any encouragement from us, made application 
for membership in our Brotherhood. Taking into con- 
sideration the entire situation these applicants were 
granted a charter and we are now definitely in the field 
to accept into our Brotherhood all Railway Shopmen 
in Canada both skilled and unskilled. Reliable infor- 
mation which wc have received indicates that at many 
points from 75 per cent to 90 per cent of the Boiler 
Makers and Helpers are severing their connection with 
the International Organization and are making appli- 
eation for membership in our Brotherhood. 

Our membership is requested to make known the 
facts as herem stated and to assist in every way 
possible to bring Boiler Makers and Helpers in the 
various railway shops into our organization. 

Officers of the International Brotherhood of Boiler 


Makers, Iron Ship Builders and Helpers and repre- 
sentatives of other Shop Crafts Organizations, are 
seeking to change the strong and even increasing senti- 
ment in this country in favour of one Canadian Or- 
ganization for railway workers by broadcasting grossly 
misleading and exaggerated statements. Among other 
equally wild and untruthful statements they are say- 
ing that the railway managements will not recognize 
any organization except those affiliated with Division 
No. 4 Railway Department of the A. F. of L. and 
that only a very small number of Boiler Makers and 
Helpers, led by communists, are severing their con- 
nection with the International. Having a poor case 
they adopt the policy of misrepresentation, slander 
and abuse, and of course the C.B.R.E. will not be 
overlooked in their campaign. But we have survived 
similar attacks in the past and will do so again. 

Knowing the staunchness and loyalty of our own 
membership it is scarcely necessasry for me to warn 
them against the unscrupuplous tactics that may be 
employed to hurt us, but it is desirable that they 
know the true situation and that they pass the facts 
along to the Boiler Makers and other interested workers 
Don’t let anyone be fcoled by those whose main object 
is self-preservation rather than the welfare of the 
workers and who will not hesitate to use deception to 
gain their end. 

It is an insult to the intelligence of Canadian workers 
to be told that a half dozen so-called International 
officers will determine what organization shall represent 
them. Unless I misjudge the temperament of the rail- 
way workers in this country they will permit neither 
International officers nor railway managements to dic- 
tate to them either as to the organization they shall 
join or whom they shall choose as their representatives. 

I am depending on our membership generally to take 
an active interest in the present situation that has 
developed, and to do their utmost to bring into our 
Brotherhood the classes of railway workers referred to. 


International Seamen’s Union of America 


The twenty-ninth annual convention of the 
International Seamen’s Union of America, 
which has two Canadian branches, was opened 
in Baltimore, Md., on January 11, 1926. 

After appropriate addresses of welcome, the 
convention started its business session by re- 
ceiving the report of the credential committee, 
which, after enumerating the delegates entitled 
to take seats, reeommended that the fraternal 
delegate from the National Sailors’ and Fire- 
men’s Union of Great Britain and Ireland be 
also seated. 

President Furuseth presented an address of 
considerable length, in which he reviewed the 
activities of the Union since its last annual 
meeting. One of the most important questions 
dealt with, was the National Merchant Marine 
Conference, which was organized by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, and to 
which labour organizations were asked to send 
representatives. The president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labour selected twelve mem- 
bers to represent that body and these, after 
several conferences with representatives of the 
ship owners, finding that they could not agree 
with the proposals of the latter with regard to 
shipping conditions, drafted a minority report, 
but this was subsequently voted down. Other 
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questions which called for the attention of the 
president, was the proposed change in the in- 
ternational seamen’s code and smuggling of 
immigrants and narcotics into the United 
States. Bills pending in Congress also called 
for attention as they particularly affected the 
union. The most important court decision, 
affecting the union, was with reference to the 
division of watches at sea and resulted in a 
complete victory for the International Sea- 
men’s Union. 

The Secretary-Treasurer, in his report, drew 
attention to the efforts put forth by the In- 
ternational Union of Steam and Operating 
Engineers to have the unlicensed personnel of 
ships join that union. Attention was called 
to the fact that the American Federation of 
Labour had given jurisdiction to the Interna- 
tional Union of Steam and Operating Engi- 
neers over the field covered by the charter 
surrendered some time ago by the (Marine 
Engineers’ Benevolent Association, but this 
charter had no reference whatever to the un- 
licensed personnel of ships. This was re- 
garded as an encroachment upon the jurisdic- 
tion of the International Seamen’s Union, and 
a formal protest was lodged with the secretary 
of the A. F. of L. 
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Secretary Olander reviewed the attempts 
made to disrupt the National Sailors’ and Fire- 
men’s Union of Great Britain and Ireland and 
the steps he had taken to assist in combatting 
the activities of these disruptionists, stating 
that “they were led by the same men who 
sought to wreck our International Union a 
few years ago.” In dealing with the Interna- 
tional Seafarers’ Federation, the secretary 
stated that it was the one effective medium by 
which direct and continuous affiliation with 
which the National Sailors’ and Firemen’s 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland and the 
trade union organizations of seamen in con- 
tinental Europe could be maintained. 

The convention adopted the suggestion of 
the president dealing with the subject of in- 
creased monthly dues and recommended that 
the proposal to increase the rate to $1.50 
per month, in cases where this is not already 
done, be taken up for discussion by the 
various district unions in such a manner as 
in the judgment of each such union may 
seem best calculated to promote the interests 
of the membership. After a thorough dis- 
cussion, the convention directed the legisla- 
‘tive committee to work for the enactment 
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of a Federal Seamen’s Compensation law, 
provided, that such a law shall not modify 
any existing remedy, including the choice 
between compensation and the right to sue 
for damages after the injury has taken place. 

A communication by president Furuseth 
addressed to president Green of the A. F. of 
L., setting forth fundamental objections to 
America’s affiliation with the World Court, 
was endorsed by the convention. It was 
also decided to send two representatives to 
the special session of the International La- 
bour Organization (functioning under the 
League of Nations) which is to convene ait 
Geneva, Switzerland, this year, for the pur- 
pose of formally acting upon the several 
drafts of the proposed seamen’s code. 

The address of fraternal delegate Charles 
Jarman of the National Sailors’ and Fire- 
men’s Ynion of Great Britain and Ireland 
was a much appreciated feature of the con- 
vention. 

Following the election, which resulted in 
the chief officers being re-elected, the con- 
vention selected Washington, D.C. as the 
next convention city. 


International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 


The formal opening of the eighteenth con- 
vention of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union took place on ‘November 30, 
1925, in Philadelphia. As stated in the con- 
vention call, the membership was informed 
that the union was passing through “ the 
severest crisis in its existence” and that “the 
campaign for demoralization launched by its 
enemies from the outside many months ago, 
aggravated by unprecedented unemployment 
and its resulting misery, is beginning to affect 
the morale of the organization.” In view of 
this situation and because a part of the mem- 
bership was desirous of having an opportunity 
to introduce changes and reforms in the or- 
ganizational system of the union, which re- 

‘quired a change in the constitution, the 'Gen- 
eral Executive Board decided to advance the 
date of the convention by six months. 

The Credentials Committee referred the seat- 
ing of certain delegates to the Appeal Com- 
mittee, charging that their election was irregu- 
lar. This drew criticism from Louis Hyman, 
leader of the “left wing,’ who declared that 
the “lefts” would not recognize or appear be- 
fore the Appeal Board. The president. inter- 
rupted by stating that if the delegates did not 
recognize every committee appointed by the 
convention, then they did not recognize the 
existence of the convention. He declared: that 
the delegates to this convention were the 


supreme body and would pass upon and decide 
every question of disagreement upon the re- 
port of any committee. Chairman Snyder, of 
the Credentials Committee, announced that 
protests had been made against the manner 
of conducting the election in’ locals 2, 9 and 
22, called “lefts” and 28, 48 and 62, “ rights”. 
He stated that these charges could not be 
dealt with by his committee and therefore 
they were referred to the Appeal Committee. 

President Sigman, in his opening address, 
traced the growth of the union from its first 
convention, which was held in 1900 in Phila- 
delphia (where there were twenty-five dele- 
gates in attendance) to the present, where the 
delegates numbered close to three hundred, 
representing a membership of over 100,000 men. 
and women. He drew attention to the fact 
that the convention was called to consider 
vital problems, which dealt with the life and 
happiness of the workers in the industry and 
not for the purpose of delegates socially meet- 
ing each other. In his closing remarks, he 
stated his conviction that the convention would 
accomplish greater things than those of the 
past and would assist the labour movement 
of the country to further progress. 

One of the most important questions with 
which the convention had to deal and which 
was referred to the Appeals and Grievances 
Committee, was the debarring of seventy-one 
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members of New York locals from holding 
office from one to three years, according to 
the degree of guilt as established by a trial 
board of ‘the General Executive. In its issue 
of December 18, Justice (official organ of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Un- 
ion) referred to this matter as follows:— 


One of the last acts of the convention was an 
approval by the delegates, without a dissenting voice, 
of the recommendation of the Committee on Appeals 
and Grievances to grant amnesty to all offenders 
against the laws and rules of the Union and to rein- 
state them to full .membership rights. The recom- 
mendation of the committee divided these offenders in- 
to two groups—such as have merely belonged to groups 
banned by the Boston convention in 1924, and such as 
have been guilty of active opposition in a manner 
unbecoming union men and women, and who have 
pursued destructive and abusive tactics in carrying 
out their acts. The first group was granted uncon- 
ditional amnesty and restored fully to all rights, while 
the second group was left to tthe discretion and 
autonomy rights of the individual locals to which they 
belonged, with the understanding that these locals be 
guided by the spirit of tolerance and harmony which 


International Fur 


The seventh convention of the International 
Fur Workers’ Union was opened on November 
9, 1925, in Boston. This convention was to 
have been held in May, 1926, but owing to 
differences which had taken place between the 
General Executive and the New York Joint 
Board, it was decided to call the delegates 
together at an earlier date in order that these 
differences might be straightened out. 

President Kaufman explained the situation 
in the different parts of the country and! the 
accomplishments of the International since the 
Jast convention which was held in Chicago 
eighteen months previously. He presented a 
report of considerable length on the strike that 
had been carried on for the past nine months 
in ‘Montreal and also explained the activities in 
Philadelphia, Boston, South Norwalk and in 
other parts of the country. 

‘Mr. W. 'Miller, business agent of Local No. 
7, Cap Makers’ Union of Boston, showed the 
friendly relations existing between the Cap 
Makers and Furriers in Boston and drew at- 
tention to the fact that for some time ‘they 
had occupied the same quarters and assisted 
each other in their hard struggles. Mr. Miller 
stated that “he hoped the time will soon 
come when the entire needle trades will be 
organized into on big union”. 

Joint Board—FEarly in the convention, the 
president read his supplementary report. The 
essence of this report was a strong accusation 
against the New York Joint Board* because 





*The Lasour Gazette, November, 1922 (page 1150), 
contained a note on the Joint Board for the clothing 
industry at New York. The Board is composed of 
representatives of the employers, workers and general 
publie. 
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the convention had adopted in all its proceedings and 
deliberations. 


Other resolutions adopted by the convention 
were as follows: (1) Favouring the continu- 
ance, on a larger scale, and the educational 
activities as carried on by the Educational 
Department of the union; (2) Urging the 
Executive Board to publish a Yiddish and 
Italian translation of Dr. Levine’s “The 
Women’s Garment Workers”; (3) Asking the 
General Executive Board to continue co- 
operation with the Manumit School (an in- 
stitution which enables children of workers to 
receive an education by modern methods). 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 
President, M. Sigman; Secretary, A. Baroff; 
General Executive Board, J. Halperin, D. 
Dubinsky, E. Reisberg, M. Amdur, S. Ninfo, 
L. Antonini, J. Boruehowitz, L. Hyman, J. 
Portnoy, D. Gingold, M. Friedman, J. Hoch- 
man, C. Kreindler, D. Godes and H. Green- 
berg. 


Workers’ Union 


it did not adhere to the letter of the constitu- 
tion in conducting its elecion and because it 
did not take into consideration the authority 
of the General Executive Board. After con- 
siderable discussion the supplementary report 
of the president was handed over to the “ Com- 
mittee on Officers’ Reports.” This committee 
brought in a recommendation that “the con- 
vention should declare the action of the Joint 
Board in violation of the constitution and 
therefore declare the Joint Board guilty.” A 
substitute resolution was presented by one of 
the delegates, which embodied the committe’s 
recommendation and added that in future the 
constitution must be strictly obeyed. The 
chairman refused to allow any debate on the 
substitute resolution, which carried by a small 
majority. Subsequently, a delegate asked the 
president to explain the relationship between 
the General Executive and the Joint Board 
on the basis of the adopted resolution. The 
president explained that all the complaints and 
accusations of the General Executive against 
the Joint Board had been straightened out and 
that in future the two bodies would work in 
harmony. Apparently, this explanation was 
not satisfactory, and, seeking further assurance, 
one of the delegates introduced a resolution 
which demanded that the General Executive 
to be elected at this convention be in- 
structed to support the Joint Board in its 
fight against former officials “who are still 
exercising their terror, and that the newly- 
elected executive shall declare itself against 
such methods of graft and terror.” Another 
resolution on this question was also introduced. 
However, neither resolution was voted upon, 
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fout both were referred to a committee of five. 
This committee brought in a resolution, in 
which it was stated that the actions of the 
Joint Board against the International were 
right under the special circumstances then 
created and that in the future the constitution 
must be obeyed. This resolution was adopted. 

Among the other resolutions adopted by 
the convention were: (1) Favouring the forty- 
hour week, divided into five working days; 
(2) Urging the abolition of overtime work; 
(3) In favour of the union label on fur skins 
and the organization of the fur dyeing indus- 
try. 

The election of officers resulted in the follow- 
ing new General Executive Board: O. Shacht- 
man, General President; I. Wohl, General 
Secretary-Treasurer; I. Winnick, First Vice- 
President; H. Sorkin, Second Vice-President; 
L. Delsignore, Third Vice-President; H. Kal- 
mikoff, Fourth Vice-President; A. Gross, Fifth 
Vice-President; M. Corbett, Sixth Vice-Presi- 
dent; S. Budkowitz, Seventh Vice-President; 
I. Weinstein, Eighth Vice-President; J. Dissin, 
Ninth Vice-President; 'M. Harris, Tenth Vice- 
President; H. Englander, Eleventh Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Upon assuming office the General Execu- 
tive Board made a declaration of policy to 
the membership through the November- 
December issue of the official journal, The Fur 
Worker, in part, as follows:— 

We must begin an intensive campaign to organize the 
various branches of the fur industry throughout the 
United States and Canada. The convention pledged 
us to initiate the movement for the amalgamation 
of the needle industry. We aim to work out a 
eomprehensive educational programme for our members, 
in order that they may more profoundly understand 
the tasks of a workers’ organization, in order that 
they may feel these tasks and the duties of a union 
member, and strive more and more to strengthen the 


union and make it fit to stand in line with the revolu- 
tionary workers’ organizations. 





Quebec Pilots’ Union 


The Quebec Pilots’ Union, at their annual 
meeting in January, unanimously recom- 
mended that the members of the Dominion 
Wreck Commission should be appointed by 
and controlled by the Department of Justice 
instead of by the Department of Marine and 
Fisheries, as at present. In discussing this 
question, the President, Mr. J. A. Bernier, re- 
ferred to the case of a recent accident to the 
Steamship Montrose, in which an investigation 
had been conducted by the Wreck Commis- 
sioner and two assessors who had never 
handled that particular kind of ship. This it 
was claimed was in direct contravention of 
Article 784 of the Canada Shipping Act, which 
requires that all officers conducting such an 
investigation be familiar with the subject 
causing the investigation. The captain and 


pilot were tried by men who occupied an in- 
ferior position to their own, when they should » 
have been brought before a tribunal of their 
equals or of men who professed a superior 
knowledge and experience. 

The union protested strongly against exist- 
ing conditions, and resolved to make every 
possible effort to have safer pilotage methods 
adopted for the protection of its members. 
Mr. Bernier suggested the placing of two pilots 
on every ship which pilots are obliged to take 
through the river during the more dangerous 
season of the year. Navigation through ice, 
when 95 per cent of the ordinary aids to navi- 
gation were removed, was a most hazardous 
undertaking and provision should be made for 
fairer treatment of the pilots who are obliged 
to undertake such work. 

Mr. Bernier was re-elected president for a 
third term. 





“Kqual Rights” for Women Workers 


In connection with the Women’s Industrial 
Conference which was held at Washington, 
D.C., during January, under the auspices of 
the Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labour, trade union women 
presented a petition to President Coolidge in 
which they opposed the proposals of the Na- 
tional Women’s Party for an “Equal Rights” 
Constitutional Amendment. Such an amend- 
ment, they asserted, would abrogate all ex- 
isting legislation in favour of working women. 

“In view of the agitation which has for its 
purpose the destruction, by a so-called equal 
rights amendment, of the laws on the statute 
books of nearly every State in the Union 
which limit the hours and fix standards for 
the working conditions of women in industry, 
we desire to reiterate at this time our support 
of such labour legislation and our hope that 
it may be extended and its standards im- 
proved. We regard such not as discrimina- 
tion against women, but means toward an 
equal industrial footing for women and men. 
Generally speaking, the women-employing in- 
dustries are the industries in which the longest 
hours prevail. The destruction of all legal 
limitations upon hours of work for women 
would have the effect of lengthening women’s 
hours of labour, without affecting the hours of 
men, thereby increasing the present inequality 
between the hours of women and those of 
men. 

“The American Federation of Labour has 
repeatedly declared its opposition to the so- 
called equal rights amendment proposed by 
the National Woman’s Party because of its 
destructiveness to labour standards and to in- 
dustrial equality of any real sort. We trust 
that you share our views.” 
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“ THE CONTRIBUTION OF LABOUR UNIONS ” 


RESIDENT WILLIAM GREEN, of the 

American Federation of Labour, delivered 

an address before the American Association 

of Labour Legislation at New York on Decem- 

ber 30, his subject being “The Contribution of 
Labour Unions.” 

After a reference to the prevalence of poverty 
and distress, and to the general desire of 
society to remove the causes of human suffer- 
ing, Mr. Green proceeded as follows:— 

“ While we cannot attain the ideal by eradi- 
cating all causes of human ills we can deal 
‘with some of the causes from which our social 
ills originate in a conerete and effective way. 
(Chief among these are the social problems 
growing out of industry and inseparably asso- 
ciated with industrial development. In this 
category may be placed industrial accidents, 
child labour, unemployment, occupational dis- 
eases, sanitation and industrial hygiene. There 
are other classifications which, while important, 
are considered of a minor character. All have 
their bearing upon the main and principal 
matters of interest. 

Social Policy 

“Labour has a lively interest in all public 
questions,” Mr. Green continued. “It is affect- 
ed by all matters of public policy because it 
suffers more quickly than other groups of 
people from the ill-effects of an unsound public 
policy. It is especially interested in social 
problems because it suffers directly from social 
and industrial injustice. It is vitally interested 
in remedies which may be proposed or applied 
in the attempted cure of social ills. Organized 
labour in the United States has given much 
thought and study to the economic and social 
questions which affect the well-being and hap- 
piness of its members. It has sought to in- 
crease the wages of working men and women 
through organized effort so that they could 
live in accordance with the requirements of 
American citizenship. The demand for the 
establishment and maintenance of high wage 
scales is based upon the American needs of 
American working people. 
the American standard of living, education for 
children, protection during the intermittency of 
employment and during periods of illness and 
adversity. It has contended for shorter hours 
of employment so that the worker may have 
some leisure and may thus have an oppor- 
tunity to develop the cultural and spiritual 
part of life. Through the establishment of 
trade union benefit funds organized labour has 
afforded protection to many working people 
and their families during periods of idleness 


Included in this is 


and ill health. ‘Most all labour organizations 
have given this sort of service to their mem- 
bers. Many others have established “super- 
annuated ” benefits providing for the payment 
of pensions to members after they have reached 
the age of incapacity for service. It is im- 
possible to measure the service which organ- 
jzed labour has rendered in this way and it is 
impossible to estimate the amount of assurance 
which many working men and women have 
experienced as a result of the establishment 
of beneficial agencies by organized labour. Al! 
of this work performed by organized labour 
has been of a purely voluntary character. It 
has endeavoured to meet in a practical way 
both the needs and the desires of the workers: 
for a degree of protection during periods of 
illness and in some instances in old age. It is 
recognized that this service has only been 
rendered in a limited way. It has been given 
to the membership of organized labour who 
voluntarily accepted such service. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


“Tn a broader way the American Federatiow 
of Labour has been making its contribution 
to the development and application of a rem- 
edy for industrial accidents. It early realized 
a practical remedy which could be applied 
both specifically and generally could only be 
found through the passage of adequate legis- 
lation. It therefore declared itself in favour 
of the passage of workmen’s compensation 
legislation. When this sort of legislation was 
proposed and was given support by the 
American Federation of Labour and other 
public-spirited groups, such as are represented 
here, it was considered revolutionary and it 
met with strong opposition. The acceptance of. 
this principle required a decided change in the 
thoughts and attitude of employers, employees 
and those who composed the law-making 
bodies of the land. Under the old concept 
working men and women accepted employment 
under a legal rule which assumed that they had 
full knowledge of the risk and hazards of the 
industry. Because of this assumption the em- 
ployer and the industry were relieved of lia- 
bility in case of accident or death resulting 
therefrom. This legal principle was firmly im- 
bedded in our system of jurisprudence. It 
was a part of our common law procedure and 
its operation had been clearly defined by legal 
interpretation and legal precedent. The new 
doctrine, as represented in workmen’s com- 
pensation legislation proposals held that in- 
dustry was both liable and responsible for all 
accidents. It proposed that injured workmen: 
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should be compensated and the dependents of 
killed employees should be cared for regardless 
of the circumstances which caused the fatal 
accident. By this process the cost of indus- 
trial accidents became a lien upon industry 
and all accidents were compensable. Industry 
owed this to the injured employees and to the 
dependents of killed employees where the acci- 
dent was sustained during the course of em- 
ployment. Organized labour has concentrated 
its efforts in support of workmen’s compensa- 
tion legislation. To-day forty-two states have 
passed workmen’s compensation legislation. 
Only six have failed to enact workmen’s com- 
pensation laws. 


“The American Federation of Labour has ° 


given the subject of workmen’s compensation 
special thought and special study. It has 
drafted and prepared a report on workmen’s 
compensation legislation defining and an- 
nouncing the standards which it believes 
should be embodied in an ideal workmen’s 
compensation law. The El Paso convention 
of the American Federation of Labour recom- 
mended to the membership of organized 
labour that it earnestly endeavour to secure 
amendments to the existing workmen’s com- 
pensation laws which would embody within 
them the standards recommended and con- 
tained in the report adopted by the American 
Federation of Labour. The organized labour 
movement of the United States is now engaged 
in carrying forward this policy and will con- 
tinue its work and its efforts to secure the 
passage of workmen’s compensation legisla- 
tion in every state in the Union, conforming 
to the standard act approved and adopted by 
the El Paso convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labour. 

“The American Federation of Labour is 
most aggressively supporting a workmen’s 
compensation law to apply to those employed 
in private industry in the District of Colum- 
bia and in co-operation with those directly 
interested is seeking to find a way by which 
the benefits of workmen’s compensation may 
be extended and applied to the workers en- 
gaged in the maritime service and in interstate 
commerce. 


Insurance 


“The American Federation of Labour con- 
ducted an investigation of group insurance and 
life insurance and made a most comprehensive 
report of its investigation to the membership 
of organized labour. Based upon the facts 
contained in this report and! acting in accord- 
ance with the instructions of the convention 
of the American Federation of Labour held in 
El Paso, Texas, the President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labour called a conference 


of international and national representatives 
at which it was decided that a Labour Life 
Insurance Company would be organized. This 
insurance company has now completed its or- 
ganization and is preparing to engage in the 
sale of life insurance on the individual and 
group plan basis of insurance. We regard this 
as a distinct contribution to the solution of 
this phase of our social problems. We enter- 
tain the hope that the facilities of this Union 
Labour Life Insurance Company, placed at the 
disposal of the working people of our country, 
will be of great value to them and will serve 
all of their insurance needs. We have all been 
mindful of the growth and development of 
Jabour banks. Within the last five years 
labour banks have grown until there are at the 
present time thirty-three labour banks estab- 
lished. These labour banks have a combined 
capitalization of $7,992,000, with total resources 
amounting to $94,630,822. The stock of these 
banks is distributed among labour unions and 
the members of labour unions. The adminis- 
tration of these banks is in the hands of mem- 
bers of trade unions. This is one of the sig- 
nificant developmenits of trade unionism. It 
had its origin in the trade union movement 
of the United States. We find this develop- 
ment in no other country except our own. 


Education 


“In the field of education organized labour 
has manifested a very deep interest. It was 
one of the first organizations in our country 
to declare in favour of compulsory school at- 
tendance and compulsory education. It has 
pursued a consistent policy in support of its 
initial and original position upon the subject 
of education. More recently it espoused the 
cause of workers’ education—adult education. 
Under the direction of the American Federa- 
tion of Labour the Workers’ Education Bureau 
is functioning and it is regarded as an im- 
portant department of the American Federa- 
tion of Labour engaged in promoting the work 
of organized labour and organized labour’s 
educational policies. Through the organiza- 
tion of study classes it is bringing education 
to the workers and in this way is creating an 
opportunity for education dealing with social, 
economic and industrial problems. This ser- 
vice is given to many who were denied the 
privilege of either a high school or college 
education. The American Federation of La- 
bour regards the workers’ education as a 
powerful force in the interest of organized 
labour and in the work of the American 
Federation of Labour directed toward the 
solution of our economic and social problems. 
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Fear of Unemployment 


The working people must always rely upon 
their earning capacity for the acquisition of 
the necessaries of life. This is their capital 
and when this is impaired through illness or 
disability their income must necessarily cease. 
It is the consciousness of this fact that fills 
the mind of the working man or woman, with 
a dependent family, with anxiety and appre- 
hension. The wage earners know that so long 
as they are employed and so long as they 
enjoy health they can earn money and with 
their earnings they can meet, in a reasonable 
way, at least, the requirements of the family 
budget. But during each day’s work and 
throughout each day’s experience they are 
constantly reminded of the fact that sickness 
may overtake them, that accidents may occur 
and that even death itself might cut them 
down. It is this constant, anxious, haunting 
fear of the future that is ever present in the 
hearts and minds of the workers. Society is 
interested in finding a social cure for this 
state of mind. If the cause may be removed 
or even if it may be modified a more tranquil 
and happy state of mind will prevail among 
working men and women. It is to the re- 
moval of the cause of social anxiety and social 


apprehension, resulting from sickness and in- 
capacity among working people, that labour 
wishes to make its direct contribution. If we 
can find, through the application of social jus- 
tice methods, a way by which the worker and 
his family may be cared for during periods 
of illness we will do much toward solving a 
most difficult social problem. If we can fur- 
ther the cause of workmen’s compensation 
legislation so that there will be no waiting 
periods and so that adequate medical and 
hospital care is furnished injured workers, with 
adequate compensation, we will do much to 
relieve social distress. If we can find a way 
by which intermittent employment may be 
avoided and opportunity for employment can 
be made continuous we will correct one of our 
most distressing social ills. Through its sup- 
port of workmen’s compensation legislation, 
through the opportunity for insurance against 
sickness and death (offered through the Union 
Labour Life Insurance Company), and through 
the education and agitation which is being 
carried on against the evil of unemployment 
labour is contributing very substantially and 
in a most helpful way to the bringing about 
of an ultimate solution of these vexing social 
problems. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS ON CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


Buy) kes pA er ol NERY... Buse. | pT Hiab 
director of Bureau of Economics, 
Canadian ‘National Railways, read a paper on 
January 14 before the Engineering Institute of 
Canada, Montreal Branch, on the general sub- 
ject of “The Influence of Personnel on Man- 
agement.” After describing the functions of 
the engineer in industry, Mr. Henry proceeded 
to analyze the operation of a business under- 
taking as follows:— 

“In preparing a budget intended to repre- 
sent the estimated results of operation in any 
industry, from the cost side, one encounters in 
ordinary every day business the following 
factors: (1) labour; (2) material; and (3) in- 
terest upon investment, including depreciation. 
The purely operating costs consist of the first 
two, the third being an income charge. The 
proportion of the total operating expenses ab- 
sorbed by labour and material respectively will 
undoubtedly vary considerably and depend up- 
on the character of the particular industry 
under consideration. In the transportation 
field it will generally be found that something 
in excess of fifty per cent of the oneration 
expenses consists of wages paid to employees. 


“The Canada Year Book for 1924, published 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, shows 
that for the year 1922 the value added to 
materials in process of manufacture was 
$1,159,316,000, of which $497,113,000, or 43 per 
cent, represented salaries and wages paid. The 
Commerce Year Book, published by the 
United States Department of Commerce, for 
the year 1924, shows that the value added to 
materials in the process of manufacture 
amounted to $25,867,000,000, and that of this 
amount $11,000,000,000, or 43 per cent, repre- 
sented wages paid.” 


The Personnel Problem 


Mr. Henry next outlined the origin of the 
“yersonnel problem” commencing with the 
industrial revolution a hundred years ago, 


when the attention of employers was confined 


to the processes of manufacture, to more re- 
cent times when they found that the human 
factor has been neglected. “It was found,” he 
said, “that instead of there being only two 
human factors in industry as has been gener- 
ally assumed—and as actually was the case 
prior to the industrial revolution—namely, the 
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owners of the industry and the working forces, 
this new development had interjected four 
human factors into the problem of modern 
industry, namely, the owners, or stockholders; 
the executives; the intermediate supervisory 
organization; and the general working forces. 
The realization of this fact forced the execu- 
tive to the conclusion that the time had come 
when the human element in industry required 
more careful study and intelligent attention. 
Hence we have the personnel problem. Owing 
to the iack of contact and intimate relations 
between the employer and employee, the two 
parties became mutually antagonistic, the re- 
sult being an unhealthy and mistaken view 
of social relations. To remedy this condition 
mutuality of interest must be shown to exist. 
“Safety, health, compensation, thrift induce- 
ments, educational opportunities are all bene- 
ficial, provided they are not regarded by the 
employer as things for which he may expect 
extra effort or consideration from the em- 
ployee. These things will be approved by the 
employee only when his immediate personal 
interests are given proper consideration, and 
these latter are often surprisingly simple com- 
pared with the sociologists’ anticipations. In- 
dustrial relations should be organized with the 
view primarily of giving serious study to all 
of the conditions and obtaining effective ad- 
ministration for any policies which may be 
adopted. Industrial personnel may be defined 
ther as the creation of the machinery neces- 
sary to give sufficient intensive attention to 
the human factors in industry, to make sure 
that the entire human element and man 
power in the industry is mobilized for attain- 
ing the proper objectives of that industry. 


Canadian National Railways Plan 


It may be interesting to the members of the 
Institute, Mr. Henry continued, to know brief- 
ly what is being done on the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways looking towards a more sane 
and reasonable relationship with its employees. 

The Railroad Labour Organizations in Can- 
ada are largely international in scope, a vice- 
president generally being appointed to look 
after Canadian affairs. 

“The agreements with our employees are 
made with a committee representing the em- 
ployees, not directly with any labour organ- 
ization, although we know that they are mem- 
bers of and operate under the constitution of 
the various labour organizations they repre- 
sent. There are two exceptions to this prac- 
tice—one being with our shop crafts em- 
ployees and the other with our maintenance 
of way and structures department employees— 
these two agreements being made through the 


Railway Association of Canada at the re- 
quest of the above named organizations in 
1918, in order to obtain uniform rates and 
working conditions throughout Canada in 
line with the national agreements made in 
the United States after the latter country took 
over the operations of the railways in that 
country on January 1, 1918. 


The employees have their respective period- 
ical conventions, and each elects a General 
Grievance Committee as well as a General 
Chairman for a defined territory (generally 
covering the same territory as the Railway 
General Manager) and Local Chairman for 
local matters. 


All agreements are subject to revision or 
cancellation on thirty days’ notice, except that 
for the maintenance of way and signal de- 
partment employees which provides for a 
sixty days’ notice. 

The elected general chairman acts as Chair- 
man of the General Grievance Committees 
as well as of committees handling negotiations 
with respect to wages and working conditions. 

When an employee feels he has been un- 
justly treated or that he has a grievance in 
connection with wages or working conditions,. 
he may take the matter up either directly or 
through his Local Chairman up to and in- 
cluding the superintendent of the division; 
if the matter cannot be adjusted with the 
superintendent, the local chairman may turn 
over the case to his general chairman, who, 
if he considers there is merit in the employee’s 
contention, will appeal the case to the general 
superintendent, and, if necessary, to the gen- 
eral manager. When it is impossible for the 
general manager and the general chairman to 
agree, then, if it is a case of interpretation 
of the schedule, the general manager will refer 
the matter to the Chief of Wage Bureau, 
Montreal, for an interpretation before defi- 
nitely declining to adjust the dispute. If the 
general manager’s contention is upheld, the 
general manager and the general chairman 
write up the case—first agreeing on and 
writing “a joint statement of facts’”—after 
which the employees will set out their con- 
tentions, and the railway officer does the 
same. The dispute is then referred to the 
Board or Committee provided for in the 
agreement between the railway and the re- 
spective organization. 

In the case of the following organizations, 
the case would be referred to the Canadian 
Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1—created 
in August, 1918, for the purpose of adjusting 
grievances :— 

Brotherhood of Locomotive: Engineers. 
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Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen. 

Order of Railway Conductors. 

Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

Order of Railroad Telegraphers. 

United Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees and Railroad Shop Labourers. 


This board is composed of twelve mem- 
bers, six being representatives of labour or- 
ganizations—generally vice-presidents, and of 
six railway officers, a chairman and _ vice- 
chairman being elected from among the 
twelve members, such position alternating 
every six months between a railway officer 
and an officer of the labour organizations. 
The decisions of the board are final and 
binding upon both parties. 

This board has done excellent work; there 
has never been occasion to call in an arbitra- 
tor since its existence. This board is con- 
sidered one of the best mediums of disposing 
of grievances, and is very helpful in main- 
taining a harmonious relationship between 
employees and the railways. 

In the case of shop crafts’ employees, the 
joint write up of the general manager and 
general chairman is sent to the Railway As- 
sociation; the secretary of the Association 
notifies the sub-committee on Wages and 
Working Conditions, and also advices the 
president and secretary of Division No. 4, 
and a meeting is arranged through a board 
consisting of ten members—five being labour 
organization representatives and five being 
railway representatives. 

In either case, whether the matter is re- 
ferred to the Canadian Railway Board of Ad- 
justment No. 1, or to the Railway Associa- 
tion of Canada’s sub-committee, the parties 
to the dispute are advised of date the dispute 
will be heard. Both parties appear before the 
Board of which they are a party, and, in ad- 
dition to the written statements, submit oral 
arguments in support of their respective con- 
tentions. The board asks of each party such 
questions as, in its opinion, will help to clarify 
the point at issue, after which the parties to 
the dispute retire and the board considers the 
case and arrives at a decision, which is made 
unanimous once adopted. 

On the whole, the results obtained through 
this procedure have been very satisfactory in- 
deed, as evidenced by our freedom from labour 
troubles. 

The Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad Em- 
ployees, which covers clerks, freight handlers, 
station, stores and shop labourers, has no in- 
ternational affiliations and, while there is no 
obligation on their part to bring their 


grievances before the Board of Adjustment 
No. 1, their cases will be heard, provided they 
agree in writing beforehand that they will 
accept the decision of the board as final. It 
1s expected, however, that within a short time, 
a separate Board will be set up for these em- 
ployees. 

At the present time, the Canadian National 
Railways has in force in several of its shops 
what is known as the Premium System, the 
essential features of which may be described 
as follows:— 


(1) A careful classification of the work to 
be done in the shop in question is made. 

(2) Careful studies are made of the time 
required to perform the work under 
each classification. 

(3) A complete system of cost accounting 
is installed. 

(4) Employees are paid additional compen- 
sation in the form of a percentage allow- 
ance equivalent to the percentage im- 
provement which they make over the 
standard time set in ‘the time-studies 
for the class of work which is being 
done. 


At these particular shops. meetings are held 
monthly at which shop superintendents, fore- 
men and charge hands exchange ideas, re- 
view the situation, offer suggestions and have 
a general discussion of the various problems 
from the standpoint of the company and the 
men. This system is working out very satis- 
factorily and results so far have been good. 

Co-operation between standard organizations 
of railway shopmen and the railway manage- 
ment has long been the subject of discussion, 
and a tentative plan for co-operation man- 
agement is being tried out on the Canadian 
National Railways. 7 

Briefly, co-operation in management means 
the assumption of responsibility by the em- 
ployees towards the major welfare of the rail- 
way enterprise as a whole. This finds ex- 
pression in the work of joint shop commit- 
tees, set up at each plant. The committees 
meet in co-operative conference for discus- 
sions and suggestions in such matters as: 


(1) Job analysis and standardization. 

(2) Better tools and equipment. 

(3) ‘Care and distribution of tools. 

(4) Proper storage, care and delivery of 
material. 

(5) Economical use of supplies and mate- 
rials. 

(6) Re-arrangement of machine tools. 

(7) Proper balancing of forces and work 
in shops. * 
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(8) Co-ordinating and scheduling of work 
through shops. 

(9) Improving quality of work. 

(10) The introduction of output records. 

(11) Condition of shops and shop grounds 
especially in respect to heating, hghting, ven- 
tilation, safety, etc. 

(12) Increasing effectiveness of shopmen’s 
organizations. 

(13) Securing new business for the rail- 
road. 

(14) Steps necessary to secure new work. 

(15) Improvements in technical training of 
apprentices and others. 

(16) Recruiting and building up of work- 
ing force with competent responsible indivi- 
duals. 

(17) Local stabilization of employment. 

(18) Improvements in physical working 
conditions. 

Representatives of the employees and man- 
agement are now engaged in setting up the 
necessary machinery. 


The participation in, or “sharing fairly” the . 


benefits of ‘co-operation is one phase of the 
plan which probably presents a serious diffi- 
culty, for the reason that measurement of all 
of the work performed by the employees of 
the Maintenance of Equipment Department 
in relation to man-hours is something which 
heretofore has not been accomplished. Time 
production in manufacturing is simple in com- 
parison. 

In several of the company’s locomotive and 
car shops, a premium system is in effect, as 
previously stated, whereby work performed on 
time-schedules can lbe definitely measured. 
At some points, more than half of the shop 
activities are on a time production basis. 

A committee is now at work endeavouring 
to evolve a plan whereby a division may be 
made between employee and employer of such 
benefits as are expected to accrue from this 
new scheme of co-operation. It is realized 
that new and difficult ground must be broken, 
as the ascertainment of exact cost data in 
maintenance of railway equipment has never 
been vital to the existence of the Mechanical 
Department, with the result that reliable 
data is not obtainable through any existing 
accounting practices. 

The indications are that in so far as the 
heavier repair work is \concerned, a solution 
of the measurement difficulty lies in the 
complete application of the premium system 
already mentioned. Further study will de- 
velop to what extent this system can be ap- 
plied to minor repairs in yards and at engine 
terminals, and also to the housing and caring 
for locomotive actually in transportation ser- 
vice. 
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Conclusion —It is evident, therefore, judging 
from our own experiences cited above, that 
this problem is one containing many angles. 
We have not solved them, and they can only 
be solved by intensive study and the care- 
fully working out of details having in view 
all of the complicated inter-relations of 
modern society. 

Due to the numerous activities into which 
the railway industry is divided, our problem 
is an epitome of the larger problem applicable 
to industry as a whole, and we are in hopes 
that our efforts may add materially to the 
solution of this greater problem of finding a 
modus vivendi for modern civilization with its 
complicated inter-relations of men, races and 
religions. 

I hope I have been able to impress upon 
the members of this Institute that there is a 
definite duty resting upon the engineering 
profession to study these problems. and aid 
by their experience and ability to think clearly 
in a solution which will be based upon intel- 
ligence and a clear recognition of the different 
elements involved. 





Canadian National Railway Shops at 
Transcona 

The Canadian National Railways shops at 
Transcona, Winnipeg, where the “co-operation 
plan” of joint management was established 
on August 12, 1925 (Lasour Gazetrrn, Septem- 
ber, 1925, page 858), cover seventeen acres of 
ground and were designed to handle the re- 
pairs on the 1,800 miles of National Transcon- 
tinental lines from Moncton, N.B., to Winni- 


peg. and all branches are equipped with up- 


to-date machinery for all operations. In the 
erecting shop a 150-ton travelling crane lifts 
engines bodily from the tracks over other 
engines to place them in the repair pits. In 
the car department 1,266 men are employed 
and the monthly payroll totals $134,000, the 
coach shop output is 82 cars per month, of 
which 30 are “heavies,” while the capacity of 
the freight shop is 7,318 per month, and the 
wood mill has a capacity of 110,000 feet valued 
at $30,000 per month. 

In the locomotive department there are 889 
employees under a supervising staff of 31. 
The payroll here is $91,500 per month, and the 
output is 20 engines monthly. The foundry 
discloses many repair parts in various stages 
of manufacture from the raw material in the 
mould to articles ready for use. In this de- 
partment the capacity is 9 to 12 tons per day, 
which keeps the men busy as bees attending 
to their respective jobs. 

Thirty men are engaged in the power house 
where the generators that drive the machinery 
of the various departments are located. 
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SAVINGS AND PROFIT SHARING FUND OF MONTREAL FIRM 


HRISTIE, BROWN AND COMPANY, 
Limited, biscuit manufacturers of Mont- 
real, with over 500 employees, opened on 
January 1 an Employees’ Saving and Profit 
Sharing Fund. 'No employee is obliged to join 
the fund, but every employee of the company 
is eligible for participation after one year of 
service and during all the time he remains in 
the company’s employ. Any employee wish- 
ing to participate in the fund must sign an 
acceptance form in a manner satisfactory to 
the board of trustees, and deposit this with 
the board. ° 

The board of trustees, by whom aprlications 
for participation have to be approved, is com- 
posed of three officers and two employees, their 
decision to be considered unanimous on a 
majority vote. This board is required to in- 
vest the money in the fund at interest of at 
least 5 per cent. 

Participation calls for deposit of five per 
cent of each participating employee’s wages, 
unless such deposits in any year shall aggre- 
gate $104, in which case no further deposits 
are to be made in that year. This limit is 
fixed so that the more highly paid employees 


their future maintenance. 


may not share unduly in the contribution of 
the company and the profits of the fund. The 
company’s contribution of 5 per cent is ex- 
pected to equal the amount paid in by the 
employees, and may be increased by increas- 
ing efficiency in all departments. 

Through this scheme, an employee having 
thirty years’ service to his credit may retire 
with the sum of $14,142. 

The plan has four objects: (1) It affords all 
employees a share in the profits of the busi- 
ness and helps them, by saving, to provide a 
substantial sum for their future. (2) It pro- 
vides a method for the company to add a 
part of its profits to the savings of employees. 
Those who steadily participate in the fund 
and remain in the employ of the company dur- 
ing the whole of their business life, ensure for 
themselves an important contribution towards 
(3) Those who 
achieve a long-service record, but who may 
not remain with the company the whole of 
their business life, will also have accumulated 
a considerable sum. (4) The fund will assist 
in making provision for the family in the case 
of an employee’s death. 


Proposed Pension Plan for Municipal Electrical Employees 


The Association of Electrical Utilities of 
Ontario, at their annual convention at Toronto 
in January, considered a proposed plan to 
provide retirement, disability and death bene- 
fit which would affect 2,883 employees of 
municipal electrical utilities in the Province. 
These employees have no share in the pro- 
vincial government’s civil grants, which extend 
to employees of the Ontario Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission. Action was deferred by 
the Association until the municipal taxpayers 
have an opportunity to understand the pro- 
posal. 

Under the proposed scheme, pensions are to 
revert to January 1, 1910. They will be pay- 
able at the age of 65 years, on a basis of 1 
per cent of the salary paid, multiplied by the 
years of service. For this the employee pays 
into the fund 24 per cent of his salary monthly, 
with a minimum of $2. 

For total and permanent disability benefits 
the pension will be $50 a month plus interest, 
as well as the service annuities already secured 
will be payable at once instead of at the age 
of 65. | 

For death benefits the pension proposed is 
24 per cent of each year’s salary, up to 20 


years, with a minimum of $500, which is to be 
paid to designated beneficiaries on the death 
of the employee. 

In case of retirement, the employee may 
withdraw all that he has paid in, without 
interest, except in the case of dismissal for 
cause. 





At the half-yearly session of the New Bruns- 
wick Plumbing Board held in December, it 
was reported that 276 plumbers were licensed 
to practise in the province. A number of re- 
ports were received of an inferior class of 
work being done in some communities; also 
regarding plumbers coming into the province 
from outside and doing certain jobs in this 
province and leaving without obtaining cer- 
tificates. In the future these men are to be 
dealt with under the act. 





The operators in the Minto coal mines, 
New Brunswick, recently asked the provincial 
premier to appoint a committee of disinter- 
ested parties to investigate conditions in the 
mines. The Honourable Mr. Baxter replied 
that he would consider the proposal before 
taking action. 


“ 
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ASSOCIATION OF CANADIAN BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRIES 


HE eighth annual convention of the As- 
sociation of ‘Canadian Building and 
Construction Industries was held at Toronto 
from January 25 to 28.. The President, Mr. 
John V. Gray, in his opening address fore- 
casted that improved business conditions in 
Canada would result in increased activity in 
the building industry for part of 1926, and 
that conditions would continue good through- 
out the year if there was a plentiful harvest 
next season. 


Builders’ Problems 


Mr. Gray referred to certain matters which 
should engage the attention of the industry :— 
Standard contract forms, a code of ethics, 
standard percentage to cover extras, stand- 
ards of estimating, standardization of by-laws, 
of plant and plant layout, of contract profits 
for each size and each kind of job, of con- 
tract overhead, the opening of tenders in the 
presence of interested parties and the prompt 
return of marked checks covering contracts 
on tender. 

The president advocated greater care on 
work to avoid an increase in the rates of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. He advised 
contracting firms to include on their staffs 
engineers who were capable of fixing the 
strengths of material. 

He dealt with construction costs in the 
United States‘and Canada, comparing them 
with the costs of 1913. Costs in the United 
States were 94 per cent higher than in 1913, 
labour was 114 per cent above pre-war figures, 
and material remained 75 per cent higher. In 
Canada the situation was more normal, labour 
70 per cent and material 53 per cent. Mr. 
Gray expressed the view that “ wage scales in 
many lines were out of balance with prices and 
should be further liquidated.” Unless this 
were the case, he declared there would be no 
foundation for a real period of prosperity. In 
commenting upon another feature of present 
conditions, Mr. Gray stated that “there were 
50 per cent too many contractors, all waiting 
like a lot of wolves ready to take contracts 
at cost or a loss.” 


Safety Fundamentals 


Mr. R. M. Little, of the New York Bureau 
of Rehabilitation, addressed the convention on 
“Some Fundamentals of Industrial Safety.” 
He mentioned several large concerns which by 
adopting and following a safety programme 
had cut down by fifty per cent their losses 


from industrial accidents. “Safety has to 
commence at the top and proceed to the bot- 
tom. It has to commence from the main 
office and go out to the plant and on the job. 
In other words, you are not going to pro- 
mote much safety in the building and con- 
struction industries of the Dominion unless the 
men at the top of these organizations be- 
heve in it, plan for it, and spend money for 
it. You cannot delegate it to someone else 
when it is not practised and worked by your- 
selves. I have seen it demonstrated time and 
again where employers have had the platonic 
wish for their employees to be careful, but 
they themselves were cherishing at the back 
of their heads the idea that it was a folderol. 
Now so long as you have that idea at the 
back of your mind you will not have an effect- 
ive safety organization. 

“The next thing, if you have a company 
of any size: have a Safety head functioning 
under your general manager, the president or 
whoever is the active man in control; link up 
your safety plan with the executive force of 
your company and make it a part of it, just 
as definite a part of it to prevent accidents 
as it is to construct the building. If you have 
a small company and you cannot afford to do 
that, break in a superintendent or a foreman 
and have him inaugurated with it, but have 
your Safety plan. It does not require a very 
large construction company to keep employed 
a good safety engineer, and you can pay him 
a handsome salary because of what he saves. 

“The time to plan your safety is when you 
organize your work. It has to go to the 
superintendent on the job and to the foreman 
on the job. It is while you are taking on 
your men that your danger is greatest; then 
as you become stabilized the losses are re- 
duced. Then when you are cutting down your 
scaffolding and discharging your men again 
your accident frequency goes up. Your -acci- 
dents occur while you are getting ready and 
when you are reducing your force. While 
you are stabilized, with good housekeeping all 
around the job, you do not have any acci- 
dents. The beginning and closing of a con- 
struction job is where you have your acci- 
dents. Therefore good housekeeping is one 
of the absolute necessities in your business 
as well as in any other if you are going to 
prevent this large cost of compensation. 

“Get the thought into the minds of the 
superintendent and foremen that they are just 
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as responsible in engaging their men and in 
trying to develop safe habits and practices 
as they are for production, and get their minds 
into a frame where they will constantly be 
thinking about it. 

“Just go to buildings erected by the Stuart 
Company, by the Ley Company and the Ful- 
ler Company and observe their scaffolding, 
observe the runways, observe the hoists, the 
material going in and the waste going out, 
and observe the system and order about it. 
That is the way in which they have elimin- 
ated their waste. 

“Every good, intelligent employer likes to 
have a stable, contented working force, and 
how are you going to hold them to yourself? 
A little human concern goes a long way with 
working people, and if you are concerned 
about their welfare, get them enlisted with 
you and co-operating with you, you build up 
their morale, and out of it there comes that 
larger satisfaction of life as well as the saving 
of money.” 


Vocational Training in Industry 


“ Craftsmanship ” was the subject of an ad- 


dress given by Dr. W. W. Charters, of Chicago. 
The speaker emphasized the importance of 
training workers in the building trades and 
stated that at least two-thirds of the train- 
ing must be given on the job even after the 
vocational schools had done all that could be 
expected of them. 

The essentials of craftsmanship were set 
forth as—honest work, skill and artistic abil- 
ity. A man cannot be a craftsman unless he 
gives a fair day’s work to his employer, but 
no contractor should expect to receive such 
service who is not himself strictly honest in 
his work. If he substitutes inferior materials 
or skimps the job in order to make greater 
profit he cannot expect his employees to do 
honest work. 

Skill is a matter of training and experience 
and can only be obtained through years of 
practice on the job and by taking an interest 
in the work. Unless employers are prepared 
to encourage good work by advancement or 
special recognition and undertake to provide 
adequate training for young or new employees, 
they cannot expect to develop or retain a 
staff or skilled men. 

Artistic ability is a matter of individual 
taste and training. Some men can never ac- 
quire the ability of giving an artistic finish 
to their work but no worker should be called 
a craftsman who lacks this ability. It is the 
quality which creates a sense of pride in one’s 
work and which distinguishes the true crafts- 
man from the ordinary skilled worker. Under 


modern systems of production it is difficult 
to develop pride in craftsmanship, but if each 
employer will undertake to train his workers 
and endeavour to produce the best possible 
results for the money expended, the individual 
workers will take a pride in doing their work 
well and will become loyal supporters of the 
firm which employs them. 

Dr. Charters urged the contractors to co- 
operate with the vocational schools through- 
out the Dominion. He pointed out the ad- 
vantages of school training for citizenship and 
general culture in addition to the benefits of 
shopwork or vocational training which enables 
a boy to intelligently select a suitable occu- 
pation and to enter it with a sound training 
in the fundamental operations and principles 
of the trade. He emphasized the necessity of 
basing courses of study in practical or shop 
subjects on job analyses, and indicated the 
part which employers must play in providing 
the schools with information and advice in 
order that the school work may be more 
closely related to the needs and working con- 
ditions of industrial life. He advocated the 
appointment of educational directors for in- 
dustrial organizations such as the Association 
of Canadian Building and Construction Indus- 
tries, and indicated by illustrations from the 
United States the work which might be done. 
The work of Mr. Layton Hawkins, Educa- 
tional Director for the Tile Manufacturers’ 
Organization, was described to show how 
courses of study may be organized to meet 
the needs of any industry or group of indus- 
trial organizations. 

The address was well received by the con- 
tractors and will undoubtedly be of benefit to 
them in their efforts to revive or rebuild ap- 
prenticeship in the building trades. These 
efforts are meeting with success in Hamilton, 
Vancouver and a few other centres but much 
remains to be done before boys entering the 
building industry will be assured of adequate 
training and a reasonable prospect of con- 
tinuous employment during the year. The 
earnest efforts being made to encourage winter 
construction will do much to stabilize the em- 
ployment conditions and attract desirable boys 
to the industry. 


Apprentice Honour Certificates 


At the final luncheon, Mr. C. Blake Jack- 
son, as the representative of the General Con- 
tractors’ Section, presented honour certificates 
to firms whose boys had won prizes in the 
apprentice contest last September. It will 
be remembered that this contest took the 
form of the erection of a Mothers’ Rest Build- 
ing during the Canadian National Exhibition 
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at Toronto. Members of the Association sent 
their boys for three-day periods and the work 
was done in full sight of the crowds of visit- 
ors to the exhibition. Prizes, consisting of 
high class working tools for their trades, were 
at that time presented by the Association to 
the boys making the best showing. 

The honour certificates were won by the fol- 
lowing firms:— 

Section (a), Bricklayers—(1) ‘Dunker Bros., 
Kitchener; (2) John V. Gray Construction 
Co., Toronto; (3) H. N. Dancy & Son, To- 
ronto. 

Section (6), Bricklayers—(1) Anglin-Nor- 
cross Ltd., Toronto; (2) W. Page & Co., To- 
ronto; (3) J. R. Page, Toronto. 

Carpenters—(1) Pigott Healy Construction 
Co., Hamilton; (2) Carswell Construction Co., 
Toronto; (3) Cook & Leitch, Montreal. 

Stonecutters (Special)—George Oakley & 
Son, Toronto. 
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Officers for 1926 


Officers for 1926 were elected as follows:— 

President—C. Blake Jackson, Toronto. 

Vice-President—Harry J. Mero, Walkerville. 

Western Vice-President—H. J. A. Bird, 
Moose Jaw. 

Kastern Vice-President—E. G. M. Cape, 
Montreal. 

Honourary Secretary—George 
Ottawa. 

Honourary Treasurer—Frank E. Waterman, 
Toronto. 

Representative of Manufacturing and Sup- 
ply Section—H. J. Stambough, Hamilton. 

Representative of Trade Contractors—Geo. 
Oakley, Toronto. 

Representative of General 
H. P. Frid, Hamilton. 

Past President—John V. Gray, Toronto. 

Executive Secretary—J. Clark Reilly, Otta- 
wa. 


A. Crain, 


Contractors— 


NOTES ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


fi bie notes in this section of the Lasour 

GazerTe relate to the work carried on by 
secondary vocational schools which receive 
federal grants under the provisions of the 
Dominion Technical Education Act. Other 
activities which have a direct bearing on the 
training of apprentices and industrial workers 
are also noted. The Dominion Government, 
through annual grants administered by the 
Technical Education Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, assists the provinces in 
developing all forms of vocational education 
and industrial training which are of benefit to 
workers in various branches of industrial, com- 
mercial and home-making activities. 


Technical Education in Nova Scotia 


The following article by Dr. F. H. Sexton, 
principal of the Nova Scotia Technical College, 
Halifax, appeared in the Halifax Chronicle of 
January 1, 1926:— 

Technical education is built upon a basis of 
general education and the former must always 
be supplementary to the latter. Some en- 
thusiasts would begin with the child when it is 
even ten or twelve years of age to train it 
toward its vocation, and national systems have 
been built on this basis. It seems that every 
effort should be made to train the child on 
the broadest lines up to the age of fourteen 
so that he will have some grounding in culture 
and citizenship and then have a great number 
of courses provided for training all youths for 
thorough efficiency in the honourable occupa- 
tion for which they are fitted. This is the 


proper field for technical education and there 
should be provision for this kind of training 
for all the people working at all kinds of work 
as long as they need organized instruction to 
make them more effective in their occupa- 
tions. 

Nova Scotia was one of the pioneers of 
North America in this field and has accom- 
plished much, but other provinces of Canada, 
especially Ontario and Quebec, have forged 
ahead of her to very advanced positions in 
this new branch of educational effort, while 
some of the states in the United States have 
even out-distanced any other parts of the 
world in provisions for industrial training. 
The policy of Nova Scotia has been to pro- 
vide ‘the fullest opportunity in this field so 
that the son of any farmer, miner, fisherman, 
or merchant, or mechanic, with ability for 
applied science could secure the highest type of 
college training. This work has been done 
worthily as is attested by the high responsi- 
bilities which its graduates are discharging 
satisfactorily here and in many other parts of 
the world. The experts of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation reported after investigation that the 
College was doing its work adequately, and 
no higher authority could be secured. 

The College has developed a unique type of 
education in its short courses which are held 
the first three months of each year in a wide 
variety of technical subjects. These courses 
are given in architectural drafting, advanced 
automobile repairing, land surveying, electrical 
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machinery, stationary engineering, marine engi- 
neering, machine design, technical chemical 
analysis, etc. These are all aimed to help the 
man in industry who had to leave school at 
an early age and later finds his way to pro- 
motion blocked by a lack of technical knowl- 
edge. The fee for any one of these three- 
months courses is only $15, so that they may 
be taken advantage of by any ambitious work- 
er. These have been in existence for about 
ten years, and the graduates, now spread) far 
and wide, have developed to a surprising and 
satisfactory degree. The success of some of 
them has been phenomenal and attests marked- 
ly to the value of technical education, even 
though it is only an abbreviated course. 

The College also has attempted to carrry 
technical education to every home in ‘tthe pro- 
vince, by a comprehensive system of corre- 
spondence study instruction. These courses 
go wherever the mails travel, even to the 
light-house keepers. Over 100 different courses 
are now offered and the cost of each is so 
low that it is brought within the reach of 
everybody. The instruction is on a thorough- 
ly educational basis and particular attention is 
given to each individual, perhaps more than 
he could get in a class under a teacher. There 
are over 800 ambitious men and women fol- 
lowing these courses and preparing themselves 
to carry on their daily work more effectively 
or trying to fit themselves for another occu- 
pation where they can achieve more success. 
The cost of these courses is very low—from 
$3 to $15 each—a trifling amount compared 
with that charged by institutions which are 
conducted commercially for a profit. 

Then there is the widespread! service of the 
evening technical and coal mining schools in 
all the industrial centres of the province. 
Classes of this nature are organized in twenty- 
three towns and cities of the province. Last 
year over 3,000 students took advantage of 
these opportunities. This branch of technical 
education has been deservedly popular because 
the training is thus carried directly to the door 
of the worker. He does not have to lose an 
hour’s wages and can take a part of his spare 
time to continuously improve himself. In the 
various towns over thirty different subjects are 
offered and include instruction in technical and 
commercial subjects as well as home economy. 
Thousands of our people have been trained in 
the past and there are many who depend on 
these elasses as the main opportunity to de- 
velop their intelligence and talents for earning 
a satisfactory living. 

All these provisions seem to be broad enough 
to eover the ground, but there are still many 
other extensions which should be made if Nova 


Scotia is to prepare her people so that they 
may possess the knowledge and ability to de- 
velop our natural wealth that lies so profusely 
around them. Other provinces have found it 
to their advantage to introduce technical 
courses into the high schools so that those 
boys and girls who are not going to college 
could get some definite training to fit them 
for business life and the trades. When one 
considers that nine-tenths of the students never 
go to college, but finish their education and go 
directly to various jobs, it seems that some 
definite provisions in the way of vocational 
training should be made in our higher grades. 
These should be as complete and of as high an 
order as those which are now carried on for 
general, cultural and college preparatory 
courses. Our neighbouring province of New 
Brunswick has made some great strides in this 
direction lately, and is now building a large 
new school in the city of St. John, costing 
nearly $500,000, which will be devoted to tech- 
nical training solely. 

Then there should be provisions made for 
education of the youth just as he goes into 
industry. This is a very critical time and 
many boys and girls flop aimlessly about for 
a number of years, chasing from one job to 
another, with the result that they get into 
blind-alley occupations, lose grip on the 
knowledge they did pick up at school, and 
acquire habits of instability and shiftlessness 
that spoil their whole lives. The most modern 
method of helping these young workers that 
has been widely applied in Ontario and the 
United States for the last five or six years is 
to require them to attend school from four to 
eight hours a week during working time, where 
they are given definite instructions up to the 
ages of 16 or 18, and thus provided with 
definite help and adjustment in this great task 
of earning a living. The school also provides 
vocational guidance and placement for the 
youthful boy or girl in order to find the proper 
niche in practical life for each one, where he 
or she can find ful! scope for particular talents. 
Thus is prevented one of the greatest wastes 
of human effort—that of trying to find the 
job best fitted for each person. 

For more than a quarter of a century intense 
efforts have been put forth to educate the 
farmer for his work in every way possible. 
The efforts have borne rich fruit and the in- 
dustry has been advanced prodigiously mainly 
by these provisions. Hardly anyone could 
deny the great benefits that have accrued in 
this province from the efficient, long-continued 
efforts emanating from ‘the Agricultural College 
in Truro. Similar provisions for the workers 
jn other industries would also bring forth 
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similar results. The greatest fishing grounds 
in the world lie just off our coast. The men 
who follow this hazardous calling usually con- 
duct their calling on much the same individual 
basis as the farmer. That is, they own their 
own boats and gear and have a full or scanty 
larder, depending on the fortune that attends 
the effort of each individual. Education, re- 
search, and training must be organized and 
developed for these hardy people as well as 
for the farmer, if we are to secure full advan- 
tages from the great ocean wealth. New or 
improved methods of catching, curing, and 
marketing fish must be developed and this 
Is impossible unless all the members of the 
industry are as carefully trained for their 
occupations as are the workers in agriculture 
to-day. 

Nova Scotia should also extend ‘the technical 
training of its workers in the other multitude 
of industries that are established and those for 
which there is an excellent opportunity for 
development. ‘Capital is necessary for any 
enterprise, but a more important factor is 
capable, intelligent, satisfied labour. Our 
people are blessed with all the necessary 
native intelligence that any one could ask. All 
that it needs is to acquire knowledge, to be 
trained how. The questions of unemployment, 
living wage, bondage of capitalism, shop con- 
trol.of industry, labour’s share of product and 
many others that surge through society to-day 
ean be largely settled through persistent and 
adequate education. Our greatest wealth ig in 
the development resources of mental ability in 
our people. If this is adequately developed 
through technical education, then the question 
of utilizing our natural and material wealth, 
so bountiful provided by nature, will proceed 
hand in hand with the growth of power of the 
people themselves. 


St. Thomas Vocational School 


The new vocational school at St. Thomas 
is nearing completion and will be officially 
opened this summer. This building was 
erected at a cost of $240,000 with an additional 
$50,000 for the furnishings. The autumn 
classes of 1926 will be first to occupy the 
building. While the new school is declared 
to be the finest of its type in the province, 
the cost of erecting it is said to be $100,000 
less than that paid for similar schools in other 
centres. It is located about five minutes’ 
walk from the centre of the town, the location 
being ideal and convenient to all parts of the 
city. The school is modern in every detail, 
containing 27 classrooms, a large gymnasium, 
auditorium, ete. The auditorium will be used 
as a community hall. It has seating capacity 
for between 800 and 900 people. 


Vocational Education in the Border Cities 
of Ontario 


The following extracts are taken from an 
article by George Courtenay, secretary of the 
Windsor-Walkerville Technical School, ap- 
pearing in The Windsor Star of December 31, 
1925 :— . 


In Ontario now there are 20 schools where vocational 
training is given; some are what is known as the 
composite school, embracing both matriculation and 
technical courses, while others are like the Windsor- 
Walkerville Technical school, purely vocational. All are 
apparently meeting the requirements in their own par- 
ticular locality, an] there is provided in this way an 
educational system which cannot fail to supply the 
means of giving the Canadian boys and girls a train- 
ing which will .quip them efficiently for the battle of 
life, and, at the same time, make them a credit to 
the Dominion of Canada. 

Not the least »uistanding of the vocational schools 
is our own technical institute. Opened only a little 
over two years ago, we are told by teachers who 
come here from other places that it enjoys a reputa- 
tion of high attainments, particularly in the minds of 
men in college positions. It is, we feel, entitled to 
that rating in view of what it is doing for the boys 
and girls of the Border Cities and Essex County. 

While there is a constant demand for the girls of 
the commercial department to fill positions in offices 
in the Border Cities and adjacent municipalities, the 
Ford Motor Co. cf Canada, right at our doors, has 
provided a rema-kably attractive outlet for the boys 
in the mechanical courses. The Ford Company, as is 
generally known, has arranged to give employment, as 
apprentices, to a certain number on completing their 
three-year course at school. This has proved an un- 
usually popular provision in connection with the school, 
and will doubtless give many a boy a start on a career 
which will make him a worthy citizen and a real 
asset to the comimunity in which he lives. 

That our technical school has it place in the local 
arrangement of educational facilities is evidenced by 
the continuously growing enrolment. For the month 
of November, Prizipal W. D. Lowe, M.A., reported 
the attendance as follows :— 


Girls Boys Total 
Commercial department... 381 90 471 
Pechinical 29769423 ten MS 309 354 
otal ste puatn we he. . 426 399 825 


In the evening Blades Hore are 984 enrolled, as 
follows :— 


Arithmetic and Hinglish;. 5... 02. ce oe 68 
Awtosinechantes sis Sei 5. tee lee oee 68 
IDOOKKGe ping Lr ..0 Vee daa n- CRRA acetates 59 
Card writing... .. SAE MS ee 18 
Cabinet and Uaivembunlone: Secale Dahon 11 
Carpentry DVR. Fale eee cee oa Fae ek 22 
Cooking... .. Sk Nes gear 46 
Drafting (architectural),. 35 OS COS 29 
Drafting (mechanical).. Watireis' eshte sates 30 
Dresstiakingu.c Geeirn massed ae ak tee ee 90 
Electricity... .. .. Oa OME 41 
English for hesiavars. Penner mane en ker; 128 
French. by comversation,., i... <. «cs we 14 
Tip “TeaCinee wn Meer ees ing Soe RE Be v 
Machine ishoptsiecwers | ay etic) ees, 141 
Mathematics Wate tee ei) Sola jai eM 14 
Mi imery Nett uate eis fou co's a Ucar tenet ag 41 
Plamb ig eae etal ial COE toa ees ee 20 
Real estate.. .. aia: iilatalels Sretiaen oh ays 14 


Shorthand and Eeine Se Ua ey Wg AUR D IRS 123 


984 
The enrolment is somewhat smaller than a year ago, 
accounted for in the fact that the fee was raised 
this year on a suggestion to make the classes self- 
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supporting and thus assist in an effort on the part of 
the City Council to keep the tax rate down. As will 
be observed from the list of classes, that of English 
for beginners (new Canadians) is one of the heaviest 
in the matter of enrolment. In it are men and women 
from many distant lands beyond the Atlantic. They 
make admirable pupils, all intensely eager to get a 
grasp of the English tongue, because of their aim to 
make Canada their future homeland. 

There are also other evening classes in the city, and 
we should like to say a word or two about them, 
namely, the matriculation classes of the Windsor Col- 
legiate Institute, under the direction of A. G. Hooper, 
M.A., principal of the school. In these classes, pro- 
vided for those who work during the day, some of 
the pupils are preparing for entrance to college, some 
to become druggists, physicians and other professional 
callings, while some are teachers who wish to equip 
themselves with certificates of higher standing than 
those which they now possess. 

The classes are a praiseworthy feature of the local 
educational system, and the Windsor Board of Educa- 
tion is to be commended for providing them. 

Generally speaking, as we observed in the beginning, 
the people of the Border Cities are fortunate in hav- 
ing the educational facilities with which they are 
surrounded. For these they can express no small 
measure of gratitude to the Border Cities Star, for 
without its sympathetic co-operation the school ‘authori- 
ties might not have been able to make the progress 
which they have been pleased to make, in the belief 
that they were doing what was incumbent upon them 
for the good of the community. 


United States National Committee on 
Research in Secondary Education 
Mr. J. B. Edmonton, Professor of Secondary 
Education, University of Michigan, in an 
article appearing in School Life for December, 
1925, states that the most far-reaching com- 
bination of educational organizations engaging 


in research in the field of secondary educa- 
tion yet set up in the United States has been 
effected through successful organization of the 
National Committee on Research in Secondary 
Education. The following organizations have 
official represéntation on this committee:— 
United States Bureau of Education, National 
Education Association, National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, National So- 
ciety of College Teachers of Education, Na- 
tional Association of High School Inspectors 
and Supervisors, National Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars, Educational Research As- 
sociation, Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, North Central. Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Northwest 
Association of Secondary and Higher Schools, 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland. 
The purposes of the committee are stated 
as follows: (1) To arouse those engaged in 
the field of secondary education to a con- 
sciousness of the need for research and to 
stimulate them to purposeful research activi- 
ties in this field. (2) To initiate investiga- 
tions bearing upon secondary school problems. 
(3) To advise and aid in investigations ini- 
tiated by other agencies. (4) To co-ordinate 
research activities carried on by agencies in- 
terested in secondary education. (5) To act 
as a clearing house of information and results 
pertaining to research in secondary education. 


Industrial Peace Plan in British Shipbuilding Industry 


The Shipbuilding Employers’ Federation and 
the Federation of Engineering and Shipbuild- 
ing Trades of Great Britain have agreed upon 
a plan for the settlement of labour disputes. 

When a dispute arises in regard to any 
matter other than wages, the employers will 
meet a workman or deputation of workmen in 
the yard or place of employment. This is to 
be done within two days after a request has 
been made, and if the meeting does not result 
in a settlement, a further conference is to 
take place within three days between 'the em- 
ployer and the official delegate or other official 
of the workmen concerned. Failing a settle- 
ment at this conference the matter may then 
be submitted to representatives of the em- 
ployers’ local association and the local officials 
of the unions concerned. A matter of general 
interest, affecting more than one yard, may be 
considered in local conference by direct con- 
ference. within ten days of a request for such 
action. If a dispute survives all these efforts 
at settlement, either side may have it sub- 
mitted to a central conference, and if no con- 
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clusion is reached at such conference, the mat- 
ter may be referred to arbitration, by mutual 
consent, or it may be submitted for final 
settlement to a general meeting between the 
Employers’ Federation and the union or unions 
interested. 

Piece-work wage disputes are to be dealt 
with by special machinery; they are to be 
settled, whenever possible, in the yards or 
docks where they arise, in accordance with 
the procedure already outlined, but if the 
first step is unsuccessful, the matter is to be 
brought before a joint committee of three 
employers and three union representatives who 
are not to be connected with the yard or dock 
in which the trouble has arisen. This is to 
be done within three days, and if no settle- 
ment is reached, further references may be 
made as in non-wage controversies. It is 
claimed for the plan that it provides a means 
for ventilating grievances rapidly and for set- 
tling disputes expeditiously whenever and 
wherever settlement by direct conference is 
possible. 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


“No Accident”? Year at Port Colborne 
Cement Plant 


On January 7 the Port Colborne plant of 
the Canada Cement Company held a banquet 
to celebrate the attainment of their goal of 
making 1925 a “no accident year.” The clean 
record extended beyond the year, no accident 
having occurred in the company’s “Number 
8” plant for fifteen months up to January 1, 
1926. The proceedings at the banquet are 
recorded in the plant magazine Plantate News. 

Mr. Frank P. Jones, president and general 
manager of the Canada Cement Company, 
complimented the staff on their fine work. 
The company encouraged accident prevention 
work at all the plants, and the number of 
accidents had dropped steadily, having been 
197 in 1921, 76 in 1922, 63 in 1923, 38 in 1924, 
and 37 in 1925 in all plants. He stated that 
at present twenty per cent of the stock of 
the Canada Cement Company is held by the 
employees and he hoped to see the day when 
a majority of the stock would be held by the 
employees. : 

Mr. H. G. Jacobsen, manager of the Bureau 
of Accident Prevention and Insurance of the 
Portland Cement Association said that in 
June, 1925, “ we decided to make a campaign 
to have a pre-determined month set aside as 
a “No-accident ’”’ month for the whole Cement 
Industry in Canada and the United States. 
Many were dubious of the outcome and one 
gentleman wrote and said “It is impossible.” 
We went ahead, however, and set aside the 
month of June as the month in question and 
72 out of the 125 operating cement plants on 
the continent came sucessfully through the 
month. Needless to say, your plant was one 
of these. It is not a question of the perfect 
condition of a plant alone, but of the men. 
If the men get the right idea of safety work, 
the machinery will take care of itself.” 

Mr. R. B. Morley, manager of the Industrial 
Accident Prevention Associations of Ontario 
spoke of the importance of prevention work. 
“During the last eleven years.” he said, “there 
were 502,014 accidents reported to us, of which 
4,328 were fatal. In that time there was paid 
out as compensation the huge sum of $51,000,- 
000 or an average of over $100 for each ac- 
cident. Last year alone, there were 60,012 
accidents reported to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, of which 345 were deaths and 
Plant No. 8 was not on that list. In 4,018 
days there were 4,300 death cases, or over 
1 a day. In fact, to put it in rather a brutal 


manner, the “blood cost” of manufacturing 
an article was an-item to be seriously reck- 
oned with. Your plant has eliminated the 
“blood cost” from your cement.” 


“No Accident” Record of Chatham Har- 


vester Factory 


Mr. George Hodge, of the International 
Harvester Company, in an address to the 
fourth annual Mid-West Safety Conference of 
the American Society of Safety Engineers and 
the Chicago Safety Council, asserted that ac- 
cidents can be prevented in industrial oc- 
cupations generally considered by ‘insurance 
companies as hazardous. 

“There has not been an accident in the 
works of the International Harvester Com- 
pany at Chatham, Ontario, in two years,” he 
said, “as a result of the educational non-ac- 
cident campaign conducted along lines recom- 
mended by the National Safety Council.” 


“The Safest Mill in Canada’’ 


The Pulp and Paper Magazine of Canada, 
the valuable weekly magazine published at 
Gardenvale, Quebec, is offering two trophies 
for “the Safest (Mill in Canada.” In an- 
mouncing this competition, it says:— 

“One of the regrettable points in the safety 
situation in Canada is the more or less hap- 
hazard manner in which the work is being 
carried on in some of the provinces, and the 
attitude that still obtains in some mills of 
doing only what the law requires, even in 
some cases waiting until the law requires it. 
A more spontaneous and general introduction 
of safety work and safety methods, would save 
a great deal of unnecessary sickness and suffer- 
ing and it would also be of economic advantage 
to the whole industry. 

“There is as yet no dominion-wide organi- 
zation of safety work in the paper industry, 
the basis of which is necessarily a uniform 
system of reporting accidents. The beginning 
of such a system may possibly be started 
through the reports that will be submitted in 
connection with our contest. In any case, 
there will be the unquestioned advantage of 
am increased interest throughout the Dominion 
in striving to accomplish a very worth-while 
object.” 

The two trophies now offered for competi- 
tion are two challenge shields, one for the 
best record in mills in “(Group A,“ comprising 
those having payroll-hours of 60,000 per month 
and up, and the other for mills in “Group B” 
comprising all other mills. 
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The period of contest will be the six months 
from March 1 to September 1, 1926. 

All accidents involving loss of time beyond 
the shift in which the accident occurred to be 
taken into consideration in making up records. 
New construction, woods operations or town- 
site accidents to be excluded, making the com- 
petition a straight contest between operating 
mills. 

Copies of all reports of accidents to be sent 
immediately to Mr. A. P. Costigane, 811 Fed- 
eral Building, Toronto, Ontario, who will be 
responsible for the compiling of records. 

A monthly statement showing the total 
number of employees (including oflice staff, 
superintendents and foremen).and total num- 
ber of payroll hours (payroll hours to be based 
on straight time where overtime is worked) 
all to be sent promptly to Mr. Costigane. 

Each competing mill will be put on its 
honour to report all accidents. Care should 
be taken to see that no accident is omitted. 

Severity rate will be based on percentage 
per 1,000 hours exposure to hazard. ‘Lost time 
continuing after terminating day of contest 
to be estimated by the doctor in charge of 
the case. Such estimation to be accepted by 
other contestants and to be included in lost 
time. 

Frequency will be computed on the basis of 
accidents per 100 men employed. 

In the event of any dispute as to the win- 
ners the decision of (Mr. A. E. Cadman, 701 
Drummond Building, Montreal; is to be ac- 
cepted by all competitors as final. “New con- 
struction ” is understood to include all work 
in connection with the building of a new mill, 
or new buildings in connection with an exist- 
ing mill, and the installing of new machinery 
therein, but does not include repairs, change- 
overs, replacements, or the moving of existing 
machinery or material. 


Plan for Reducing Accidents in Forest 
Industries 


Mr. Alexander R. White, chief sanitary in- 
spector of Ontario, in a paper read before the 
Paper and Pulp section at the recent four- 
teenth annual Safety Congress, made some 
recommendations for the reduction of the ac- 
cident rate in the forest production indus- 
tries. His proposals were as follows:— 

1. The establishment of first aid facilities 
at every camp, irrespective of size, or the 
number of men employed. 

2. The industrial physician associated with 
each camp, is to agree’ to teach the camp 
clerk the practice of first aid to the injured 
(with special emphasis upon the proper sterili- 
vation of open wounds), the splinting of 
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broken bones, proper methods of stopping ex- 
cessive blood flow, and resuscitation. He shall 
also teach, by practical demonstration, the 
kinds of cases which may be treated in camp 
and those which should immediately be sent 
out for hospital treatment. I am stressing this 
last item particularly as I find that there are 
a great number of cases sent to the hospital 
which could be better dealt with at a camp 
and a man remain at light work. 

3. The foreman in each camp is to be re- 
sponsible for directing the injured man to the 
first aid officer as soon after the accident as 
possible, and shall further attempt to fix re- 
sponsibility for the accident. 

4. The woods boss or manager is to oversee 
the work of both first aid officer and foreman 
and is to report to the safety engineer or to 
the Association, any failure on the part of 
this machine to function at 100 per cent effi- 
ciency. Steps will then be taken to probe the 
situation and apply a proper remedy. ‘The 
clerk who, under this plan, is also to be the 
first aid officer, as you will note, is to be sub- 
ject to discipline in the same manner for 
failure to perform his new duties as if he 
neglected his regular work of book-keeping 
or other duties. 

5. The industrial physician who enters into 
a contract annually with the company, is to 
agree to take an interest in accident preven 
tion, and is further to do all in his power 
to hasten the return to work of all men who 
may be injured, consistent with good service. 


Twelve Years of Accident Prevention 


A slight downward trend in the industrial 
death rate during the period 1912 to 1924 is 
shown in a chart prepared by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company and pub- 
lished in the Company’s Statistical Bulletin. 
The decline is shown by an analysis of the 
records of industrial accident, to white males 
of 15 years of age or over. The decrease 
amounted to about one per cent per annum 
for the period. The death rate from machinery 
accidents in industry declined at the rate of 
about one-half of one per cent per year. The 
Bulletin, commenting on these records says: 
“Much interest attaches to the experience of 
the past decade for industrial accidents. The 
country-wide development of workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance, the accompanying de- 
velopment of industrial safety work, the rise 


of industrial medicine and surgery, have all 


taken place practically within this period. At-- 
tention has been directed, as never before,, 
to the incidence of serious accidents in in- 
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dustry and to their prevention. Commend- 
able and demonstrable progress has been 
made in certain industries in the control of 
industrial accidents. Where uniform and! de- 
pendable records have been available, it has 
been shown that life and limb can be safe- 
guarded by protective measures adopted after 
a careful study of plant hazards. 

“The increase in accidents in any given year 
may be due to increased industrial activity 
in times of boom and expansion. Men in in- 
dustry, working under stress for maximum 
production, do not exercise the thought and 
care that would be used in slack time. The 
fluctuation in the number of men employed, 
as well as the intensity of industrial activity, 
also definitely influences the industrial acci- 
dent rate. The general trend of accidents in 
industry is affected by the introduction of 
labour saving devices, that is, by the substi- 


tution of mechanical for manual processes. 
Little attention has been given to this latter 
factor in industrial studies.” 


Explosives Regulated at Montreal 


A city bylaw is under consideration at 
Montreal to regulate the firing of dynamite 
and other explosive charges in the city quar- 
ries and in all construction operations. The 
proposed regulations specifically set the limits 
for explosive charges of various kinds which 
may be placed in a blast, and contain ex- 
plicit instructions as to the methods and pre- 
cautions to be used. The bylaw further states 
the quantities of blasting powder, dynamite, 
fuses, caps, and other explosives that may be 
kept or transported in the city limits, and 
gives detailed regulations as to permits, safety 
methods, ete. 


FACTORS IN ORGANIZING FOR FUTURE ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


N Address on Factors in organizing for 

Future Accident Prevention was delivered 
before the American Association for Labour 
Legislation, at New York on December 30, by 
Mr. Richard H. Lansburgh, secretary of La- 
bour and industry of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. 


Importance of Sound Statistics 


Sound methods of statistical presentation, 
he said will form the basis for accident re- 
duction organization within the next ten years. 
Statistics will be helpful not only in ade- 
quately presenting exposure, but in presenting 
accident cause. ‘The efforts of the United 
States Bureau of Labour Statistics to have 
State departments develop standard methods 
of analysing accident data are just beginning 
to bear fruit. Great strides have been made 
in the last year in Illinois, and Ohio, and we 
have a definite program on foot in Penn- 
sylvania to better our methods of statistical 
presentation which we feel are already among 
the best. Given cause analyses of accidents, 
all of those organized for accident prevention 
have real targets at which to aim. Half of 
our safety efforts have been misdirected for 
lack of such targets. 


Safety Education 


The realization of the extent to which ac- 
cidents and particularly serious accidents are 
caused by factors over which employees have 
control cannot be reached until methods of 
statistical presentation are such as to clearly 


indicate this condition. In the opinion of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Labour and in- 
dustry, each year a larger percentage of in- 
dustrial accidents are preventable only by 
safety education of the worker. Safety educa- 
tion, as has just been shown, to be effective 
must include all phases of safety, particularly 
highway safety as well as industrial safety. 
Any educational program must be directed 
toward making a hero of the man who is safe 
rather than of the man who is successfully 
reckless. 

ACGNG INDUSTRY REPORTED TO. THE PENN. 


SYLVANIA BUREAU OF WORKMEN’S COM - 
SATION DURING THE YEAR 1925. icy 





Cause Fatal Non- 
Fatal 

Machinery <i). cicer acd b oe ease sane 7 850 
Boilers te cate eo eran atc ci: 6 
Pumps, compressors and prime movers. 4 115 
Fransiiission: seria. air sere terete eaenaeres 1 9 
Eilevatorsinin eeepc sets Gee aes 5) 113 
Cranes;and':dernicksi, ss: seine Pasi 19 918 
Carsand Yon gines: 32.0 sce eee ele: 19 380 
Motor vehicles in) seiis tee cies 25 622 
Horsewehicleswieng sce noe voc aioe 1 139 
FRandtrucksy tare. scene selec nissisetaus 8'0i)S sic s-slebriae 393 
Water cratt etescents. eine ten ils, « Sicca s+ 4 45 
Handimg objectssecieee aoe eae oan 5 4,452 
Handttoolsrige ce eee tess fe oe 4 1,996 
Eileeericuty yee tees eee ee alee eoleid a 18 46 
Explosives and explosions.............. 9 132 
Hot and corrosive substances.......... 5 723 
Halling Objects vyriar. ein Ole kiss sels a0 2,280 
Falling objects (mines and quarries)...].......... LD 
Palltoiipersonsy (ates wae sie ob wtlea ects ral 3,706 
Stepping upon or striking against objects 3 2,434 
Miscellaneous causes............0.ee00- 16 638 

SOS Wace ike cles iach dc a tees 247 20,008 
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Definite Organization 

One of the chief means of organizing for 
future accident prevention must be to cor- 
relate closely the activities of all those who 
are now working more or less separately 
toward the same end. Some individual in- 
dustries are correlated more or less through 
the National Safety Council. But the efforts 
of the National Safety Council have not been 
entirely co-ordinated with those of the various 
State Departments or with those of the Amer- 
ican Association for Labour Legislation. In- 
dustry, the National Safety Council, State and 
Federal government, the American Engineer- 
ing Standards Committee, the American As- 
sociation for Labour Legislation, and all other 
agencies must co-operate and correlate their 
efforts. We feel in Pennsylvania that we 
have made some progress within the last year 
toward such correlation and will make more 
progress shortly. We are closely allied with 
the National Safety Council and with the 
American Engineering Standards Committee 
work as well as with the various local safety 
councils throughout the State. We are in- 
terested in the development of new local safety 
councils and we are definitely engaged in 
safety programs in co-operation with indivi- 
dual industries. 


Profession of Factory Inspector 


No such program of co-operation can be 
developed unless State factory inspection work 
is placed upon a professional basis. The pro- 
fessionalization of factory inspectors offers one 
of the real opportunities for accident reduc- 
tion. We have it placed upon such a basis 
in Pennsylvania and expect that it will re- 
main so. The new Director of our Bureau of 
Inspection is a trained engineer who was 
a safety engineer before coming with the De- 
partment five years ago and who since then 
has been in charge of the development of all 
safety codes and other regulations of the 
Department. We have under his direction 
seven division supervizing inspectors located 
throughout the State to whom the factory in- 
spectors report directly. On these supervisors 
the success of our operations largely depends. 
We have replaced the supervizing inspectors 
in those divisions in three instances with highly 
trained men, two of whom are engineers. The 
other supervisors who remain are equally 
competent men. We have, in the past year, 
appointed about twenty new inspectors with- 
in the Department, each one of whom is 
either a college graduate, generally in engi- 
neering, or who has had long experience in 
manufacturing industry. 


These changes, together with definite steps 


' which have been taken to further educate 


the members of the factory inspection force 
who have been retained by us, have placed 
this force on a one hundred per cent profes- 
sional basis. They can take analyzed causes 
of accidents into their districts and reduce 
hazards. 


Safety Engineers 


In addition to this, when we desired to find 
the successor to the present Director of the 
Bureau of Inspection, in the development of 
codes, we went to the National Safety Coun- 
cil in Chicago, and secured a safety engineer 
of long experience who will take up his duties 
as Director of the Bureau of Industrial Stan- 
dards of our Department on the first of Janu- 
ary. Such an organization merits and secures 
the confidence of employers, employees, and 
all others working for safety in the State of 
Pennsylvania and makes possible real co- 
operation between the State Department and 
others interested in safety within the State. 


Uniform Safety Codes 


Another factor offering the most promise in 
organizing for future accident prevention is 
the progress which has been made in the de- 
velopment of uniform safety codes through the 
American Engineering Standards Committee 
and the adoption of such codes by the various 
states. Of course, I feel that it is fundamental 
that these national codes be subjected to 
criticism from the various states prior to their 
adoption if they are to be enforceable within 
the State after promulgation. It is funda- 
mental that any safety code which does not 
have the co-operation of a reasonable number 
of employers in industry will be unenforceable 
or very difficult of enforcement. ‘Therefore, 
national codes, to be adopted by states, must 
secure the approval of the employers within 
the state prior to passing the national body, 
just as codes developed within a state must 
receive such approval. Arrangements have 
been made by the National Engineering Stan- 
dards Committee for such prior approval and 
I feel that with this assured, more of the lead- 
ing industrial states can adopt the national 
safety code program as the foundation of their 
own program and that the uniformity which 
will result will mean much for reducing acci- 
dents. This is particularly true because it will 
mean that much machinery, heretofore un- 
guarded, will be guarded at the time of manu- 
facture. Not only in the development of na- 
tional safety codes is progress being made in 
safety code development. For instance, in 
Pennsylvania our Bureau of Industrial Stan- 
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dards has charge of an enlarged safety code 
program for our State. Textile industries, 
quarries, mines, other than coal, are now sub- 
ject to specific codes for the first time, and 
important changes have been made or are be- 
ing made in a large number of codes govern- 
ing other specific industries such as wood- 
working, and metal press work. In Ohio a 
new organization has been created by the In- 
dustrial Commission which will make similar 
researches. ‘There must be an extension of 
this type of effort within the next ten years 


and the sound basis of rules which is secured 
from such research when applied through pro- 
fessionalized inspection must make for acci- 
dent prevention. 

In definite organization lies the possibility 
for accident prevention. Those factors which 
I have mentioned seem to offer the most im- 
mediate promise for organization for accident 
prevention. We cannot wish away the ten- 
dency toward increase in industrial accidents. 
We can organize co-operatively to reduce 
them. That is our task. 


ARE ACCIDENTS INCREASING?—THE ACCIDENT RECORD 


Mr. Leonard W. Hatch, Director of the 
Bureau of Statistics and Information in the 
New York State Department of Labour, in 
a paper read before the American Association 
for Labour Legislation at the convention held 
at New York on December 30, discussed ex- 
isting accident records for the purpose of de- 
termining whether or not there is evidence of 
@ real increase in the number of industrial 
accidents.* 

The query was started, he said, by the in- 
disputable fact of an increase in the number 
of accidents reported to the public authorities 
In 1923 and 1924. In New York State that in- 
crease was as follows: starting in the years 
ended June 30, 1920-21 and 1921-22, with just 
about the same numbers of reported accidents 
for two years (294,469 and 293,844), the num- 
ber for the next year was 346,845 an increase 
of 53,001 and for 1923-24 was 371,708 or a 
further increase of 24,863. In other words, in 
two years the number of reported accidents 
had increased 26 per cent. This refers to all 
accidents. A very much larger increase oc- 
curred for fatal accidents. From a total of 
1,177 reported fatalities in 1920-21 and ap- 
proximately the same number in 1921-22, the 
number of reported fatalities rose to 1,665 in 
1922-23 and to 1,927 in 1923-24, or an increase 
of over 60 per cent in two years. 

After a discussion of existing accident statis- 
tics, with particular reference to the need for 
fuller records of employment data showing 
the extent of the employees’ exposure to risk 
at a given period, Mr. Hatch proceeded:— 


Accidents in Manufacture 


Let me give you some view of the course 
of accidents in New York State in the last two 


*This subject was discussed from another side in a 
paper appearing in the last issue of the Lasour Gazette, 
by Mr. Ethelbert Stewart, United States Commissioner 
of Labour Statistics, 


years, coming nearer down to date than with 
the figures above, not in this instance for all 
industries and all accidents but for fatalities 
in the field of manufacturing, about which 
more complete data for present purposes are 
available. In confining attention to manufac- 
turing we shall be covering the largest single 
field of industry in the state and the one in 
which occur 45 per cent of all compensated 
accidents, and about one-third of all fatal 
accidents. Fatalities represent, of course, the 
most serious type of injuries.1 : 

A review of reported fatal accidents in 
1924 and 1925 shows the following course of a 
five-months’ moving average2 


REPORTED FATALITIES IN MANUFACTURING 
NEW YORK STATE 








Five months Reported Five months Reported 
with middle fatalities with middle fatalities 
month in— month in— 
December, 1923... 52 January, 1925...... 44 
January, 1924..... 56 | February, 1925..... 46 
February, 1924.... 53 | March, 1925........ 47 
March, 1924....... io Apr sls 1 905s rameters 49 
Aprillooae 55 ay, 1975.0 meee 49 
ayy 1924 se. ais 00.. raune, 125.0 ee 49 
June, 1924. een 2. 46u lle July; dO25: ven. wee. 48 
OU aL OD ae i ee 44 | August, 1925....... 48 
August, 1924...... 42 
September, 1924.. 38 
October, 1924..... 3 
November, 1924.. 42 
December, 1924... 44 





These figures answer the question of whether 
industrial accidents are increasing thus: Fatal 
accidents in manufacturing declined in num- 
ber quite steadily from the beginning of 1924 
through that year until fall; then they rose 
steadily until the spring of 1925 but not to as 


(1) The data here used are those for reported fatalities and 
course of factory employment published in the monthly 
Industrial Bulletin of the New York State Department of 
Labour. 

(2) The moving average eliminates or reduces erratic 
variations from month to month. There is no reason 
believe that degree of reporting varied in this period. 
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high a number as in the early part of 1924, 
and from spring until fall of this year have 
remained at about the same level. 

Here again it is necessary to take account 
of the employment element and observe the 
course of fatal accident occurrence in relation 
to the course of employment. The first thing 
that such a comparison shows is that the up 
and down of fatal accidents was the natural 
accompanyment of an up and down of em- 
ployment the two corresponding closely in 
direction and duration. That is, employment 
during 1924 was declining until fall, then it 
rose until the spring of this year where it has 
remained nearly the same subsequently but 
not as high as in the early part of last year. 
The following employment indexes bring this 
out:— 


INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT IN NEW YORK 


‘FACTORIES 

Five months | Employ- Five months £mploy- 

with middle ment with middle ment 

month in— index month in— index 
December, 1923... 100 | January, 1925...... 92 
January, 1924..... 99 February, 1925..... 92 
February, 1924.... 98 | March, 1925........ 93 
March, 1924....... 97 April? 1925 3 se eae. 92 
Aprily924e G2 Ope | "May 71925 ceo. 92 
May, 1924320. . <5: O36 | runond925%5..: zack 91 
DUNG ODA coteseas a2 OTe WE ot Oo Bid ane ats s 92 
JOLy AOE. Aree 89 | August, 1925....... 91 
August, 1924...... 89 
September, 1924.. 89 
October, 1924..... 90 
November, 1924.. 91 
December, 1924... 92 





In this case we can go on to answer the 
final question of whether fatalities declined 
and then increased faster than employment or 
not. By means of the employment index de- 
pendable estimates of number of employees 
in factories each month are available and with 
these as a base reported fatality rates per 
100,000 employees may be computed. Such 
rates, using as before moving averages for 
five months, are as follows:— 


REPORTED INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES PER 100,000 
& @ EMPLOYEES IN NEW YORK FACTORIES 


Five months Per Five months Per 
with middle 100,000 with middle 100,000 
month in— employees month in— employees 
December, 19238... 4-55 | January, 1925...... 4-20 
January, 1924..... 4-94 | February, 1925..... 4-39 
February, 1924.... 4-73° | March, 1925........ 4-44 
March, 1924....... Ae ADI Of Dia sects 4-68 
POT LOOA ee. wes 5-05 MEA VAMOZ0 .. secs 4-68 
Misys 1924s sorte 3. 5-01 JUNO LOD As SEA 4-73 
June, 1924 A-A44\ Suby; 1925.22 esaid eos 4-63 
duhy Olas ow, os 4-33 | August, 1925....... 4-63 
August, 1924...... 4-13 
September, 1924.. 3-74 
October, 1924..... 3-80 
November, 1924.. 4-05 
December, 1924... 4-20 


If fatalities and employment had declined 
and increased at the same rate the above 
numbers would, of course, have remained the 
same. But what we find is that the number 
of reported fatalities per 100,000 employees 
declined when employment went down and 
then increased when employment went up. In 
other words, it appears in striking fashion that 
the reported fatality rate goes up when em- 
ployment is increasing and declines when em- 
ployment is decreasing. 

I have previously emphasized that increase 
or decrease in number of accidents with em- 
ployment is entirely normal. It is now to be 
noted that increase or decrease of accidents 
faster than employment is also normal; in 
other words, the course of reported fatalities 
in relation to the course of employment in 
factories just traced for 1924 and 1925 was 
quite to be expected. The normality of this 
result under changing employment conditions 
I predicate with more confidence because it 
corresponds with results which have been 
brought out in much better data, the best 
public accident statistics in this country so far 
in fact, of the U.S. Bureau of Labour Statis- 
tics for the iron and steel industry. 


Lesson for Safety Movement 


But why is an acceleration of the accident 
rate under increasing employment to be ex- 
pected? In the answer to this is to be found 
a very important lesson for the safety move- 
ment, in fact, I believe the most important 
general lesson for guidance of industrial ac- 
cident prevention at the present time. 

There are two elements in accidents causa- 
tion, the mechanical and the human. Acci- 
dent prevention deals with the former by 
means of mechanical safeguards and safety 
engineering, with the latter by the teaching 
of good housekeeping and safe conduct. Be- 
tween these two processes there is a wide 
difference in the stability of the ground which 
is gained by safety efforts. To protect a ma- 
chine by guards isnot an extended process and 
once done the machine stays safe so far as the 
purely mechanical element is concerned. But 
teaching good housekeeping and safe conduct 
in workplaces is a slow process of education, 
both of workers and supervising authorities, 
and the results “stay put” only under con- 
tinuous maintenance of teaching and morale of 
old employees while with the advent of new 
employees the whole slow process has largely 
to be built again from the bottom as it were. 
Furthermore, increase of force ovcurs for ex- 
pansion of production and is likely, therefore, 
to be accompanied by greater absorption of 
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management, which in the last analysis sets 
the pace for safety, in production. Finally, 
in the larger swings of business activity and 
employment there is the element also of the 
new undertakings which are started. In these, 
particularly, the human element in accident 
causation is likely to be overlooked entirely 
at first. The mechanical element receives 
much prompter attention either because of 
early state or insurance company inspection, 
or because new machinery and equipment is 
to-day constructed more safely than ever be- 
fore. 

Accidents naturally increase faster than em- 
ployment, therefore, because increase in work- 
ing forces brings an increase of hazard grow- 
ing out of the human element in accident 
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causation. I shall not stop to point out how 
the same general point is revealed in the rea- 
sons for the similar phenomenon which occurs 
in the relation of accidents to employment 
when the latter falls. 

The moral, therefore, to be drawn from all 
this and from the observed and natural up 
and down of accident occurrence with rise and 
fall in employment is that the problem of 
producing a general level of safety conditions 
in industry high enough to prevent the rather 
paradoxical phenomenon of an increase in in- 
dustrial accident hazards in times of rising 
business prosperity is mainly a problem of 
safety education rather than of mechanical 
safeguarding. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Ratifications of Draft Conventions 


The total number of ratifications of Draft 
Conventions of the International Labour Con- 
ference which had been registered with the 
League of Nations up to the end of the year 
was 185, as compared with 179 in October. 
In addition thereto 37 ratifications have been 
authorized by various governments but the 
formal procedure in connection therewith had 
not been completed at the end of the year. 
Further ratifications to the number of 123 
have been recommended by government auth- 
orities to the competent legislative bodies. 


Kighth and Ninth Sessions of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference 


The date of opening of the Eighth Session 
of the International Labour Conference, which 
was provisionally fixed by ‘the Governing 
Body last fall, has now been definitely set- 
tled after consultation with the International 
Institute of Agriculture. The Eighth Session 
will open on May 26 and the Ninth Session, 
which is to deal with matters affecting sea- 
men, on June 7. 


Family Budgets 


The International Labour Office is carrying 
out a study on the question of family bud- 
gets which will be completed very shortly. A 
conference of labour statisticians which was 
held at the International Labour Office last 
year requested the governments of the various 
countries connected with the International La- 
bour Organization to make further inquiries 
into family budgets in the near future so 
that a new series of cost-of-living index 
numbers on a uniform base in all countries 


could be calculated as from 1930. This sub- 
ject will probably be considered at a further 
conference of labour statisticians. 


Collective Agreements 


As regards collective agreements, the daily 
work of the International Labour Office has 
led to the conclusion that regular and properly 
co-ordinated statistics would be of the greatest 
value. Statistics of this kind are very little ~ 
developed in most countries and no really 
scientific method for the collection and com- 
pilation of the information has yet been 
adopted. It has been suggested that the In- 
ternational Labour Office would do good ser- 
vice to the Member States of the International 
Labour Organization by drawing attention to 
the importance of this branch of statistics and 
preparing the way for an international agree- 
ment on the methods to be adopted. 


A Conference of Labour Statistics 


It has been suggested that a further con- 
ference on labour statistics should be held in 
the International Labour Office in Geneva 
either in October, 1926, immediately after the 
assembly of the League of Nations, or in 
April, 1927, a few weeks before the annual 
session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence. 


Freedom of Association 


The International Labour Office has been 
engaged for some time past on the preparation 
of the volume of information dealing with 
freedom of association in various countries. 
It is expected that the same will be com- 
pleted in time for publication early in the 
present year. 
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Bibliography on Unemployment 


A bibliography on unemployment has been 
prepared by the International Labour Office 
and is being printed for general information. 


Great Britain and Conference Decisions 


The authentic texts of the Draft Conven- 
tions and Recommendations adopted by the 
Seventh Session of the International Labour 
Conference were formally presented in the 
British House of Commons on November 23, 
1925. On November 19, the Home Secretary, 
in a written answer to a question, replied 
that, for the reasons stated in the report by 
the British Government delegates to the 
Seventh Session of the International Labour 
Conference, and in his reply to a question on 
July 2, 1925, His Majesty’s Government did 
not intend to take any steps towards the rati- 
fication of the Draft Convention concerning 
the prohibition of night work in bakeries. 
The Home Secretary also stated on November 
23, in a written answer, that it was not pro- 
posed to introduce legislation on the subject 
of the weekly rest in glass works. The Lead 
Paint (Protection against Poisoning) Bill was 
withdrawn December 8, 1925. 


Workers’ Organizations 


The International Labour Office has issued 
a publication entitled “Workers’ Organizations” 
which comprises a new edition in modified 
and enlarged form of the part of the Inter- 
national Labour Directory devoted to workers’ 
organizations. The information contained in 
the volume is based mainly on data supplied 
by the organizations concerned. The parti- 
culars given concerning each organization in- 
clude where possible: its name and address, 
its journal, its affiliations, membership and 
chief officials. This international directory of 
labour organizations was established by the 
International Labour Office several years ago 
and is issued periodically. 


A Charter for Forced Labour 


In the course of recent debate in the British 
House of Lords on the Draft Convention on 
Slavery which was adopted by the last As- 
sembly of the League of Nations, it was in- 
timated that the International Labour Organ- 
ization would be requested to prepare an inter- 
national agreement providing for the regu- 
lation of the general conditions of forced 
labour in the different countries in which 
labour of this class is still employed. The 
agreement in question will probably take the 
form of a Draft Convention or Recommen- 
dation of the International Labor Conference. 


The International Labour Office in Geneva 
has been engaged for some time past in a 
study of conditions of native labour in various 
countries, in accordance with a resolution of 
this subject which was adopted in 1922 by the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office. The ground has thus been prepared for 
whatever special efforts in this field it may 
eventually be decided to make. 


Great Britain and the 8-Hour Day 
Conventions 


The London Times recently stated that the 
Labour Party and the General Council of the 
Trades Union ‘Congress were making a new 
combined effort to secure the ratification by 
Great Britain of the Washington Convention 
for an international eight-hour day. ‘The 
time is considered favourable because there is 
in the engineering and the shipbuilding in- 
dustries an agreement of opinion among the 
employers and the workmen that the hours of 
work, as well as the rates of wages, in force 
on the continent are prejudical to the main- 
tenance of the conditions that have been 
secured through industrial negotiation in this 
country. 

The advocates of ratification point out that 
it would be relatively easy in this country to 
enforce the Convention, inasmuch as an eight- 
hour day is already established in so many of 
our industries and that the Convention is suffi- 
ciently elastic to permit of its application to 
industries which at first sight do not seem 
suited to a precise regulation of working hours. 
They meet the argument that different inter- 
pretations of the Convention and laxer admin- 
istration on the Continent would be an un- 
fair handicap to our industries by saying that 
ratification would at least tend to secure con- 
formity to a good standard, whereas competi- 
tion must tend to conformity to a bad stan- 
dard, and that, having given its ratification, 
the British Government would be in a position 
to make effective representations in the event 
of non-observance of the Convention where it 
has been ratified abroad. 





The General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress of Great Britain has accepted the 
offer of the Dowager Countess of Warwick, 
to give to the Congress her Essex estate, 
Easton Lodge, with 1,000 acres of land, for a 
trade union college. It will be run under the 
direct auspices and control of the Council, 
which will decide whether to continue the sup- 
port hitherto. given to Ruskin College, the 
Labour college at Oxford, and to the Central 
Labour College at London. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENT IN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Ly ERSERT FEIS, Professor of Economics 

in the University of Cincinnati, has con- 
tributed an article to the International Labour 
Review—a monthly publication issued by the 
International Labour Office (League of Na- 
tions), Geneva, entitled “Recent Develop- 
ments in Industrial Relations in the United 
States,” in which he points out that the tend- 
encies which became apparent in the indus- 
trial development of the United States at the 
opening of the century have been greatly ac- 
eentuated since the war. 


Increased Rate of Production 


The first striking feature of this industrial 
evolution since 1918 with which the writer 
deals is the great increase in per capita pro- 
duction. Careful studies of American produc- 
tion made shortly after the war tended to 
show that the pre-war rate of growth of per 
capita production tended to approximate to 
about 3 per cent per year. Even that rate of 
growth, considering its steadiness, was an im- 
portant fact, but studies of the course of pro- 
duction since the end of the war appear quite 
definitely- to show that the rate of annual 
growth of production, instead of declining, has 
actually increased. An outstanding example of 
this fact is cited both from the point of view 
of railway management and that of the em- 
ployees in the case of the railroad industry. 
Past industrial conflict had begun to produce 
a pessimistic outlook as regards the future of 
the American industrial state. The effect of 
this rising production on income and its 
psychological influence throughout the country 
seemed in contrast to show that the country 
was at the beginning of an era of growing 
prosperity and improving human welfare, and 
not at the close of such an era, as many ob- 
servers had assumed. This environment. has 
led to a re-embellishment of the individualist 
outlook of earlier industrial history. New 
means have been sought in the effort to make 
this outlook effective through various experi- 
ments in the field of industrial relations and 
welfare, and at least a minority of employers 
have shown ability to place their relations with 
the workers on what is temporarily at least an 
improved basis. 


Effect on Wages 


Previous periods of increased productivity 
kad not always produced any improvement 
in real wages, but all wage compilations, 
though they may differ in some degree, agree 


in showing that real wages, say in 1924, for 
practically all groups of industrial workers, 
were greater than in 1914. This higher than 
pre-war wage standard has been the basis on 
which managements have been able to appeal 
to workers for their full co-operation in pro- 
duction, and the reason why they have been 
able to utilise that co-operation to such a 
great extent. It has furthermore made it pos- 
sible to launch other plans such as employee 
stock ownership plans and unemployment in- 
surance. This increased wage standard is 
found in non-union plants as well as in union 
plants, and in some cases anti-union employ- 
ers have used that fact as a great argument 
against trade unions, claiming that such wage 
levels could only be maintained in the absence 
of trade unionism; at the same time these 
anti-union employers by their programme of 
welfare and industrial relations have succeeded 
in increasing their workers’ resistance to trade 
union organization. 


Trade Union Membership 


These efforts and tendencies have resulted 
in a decline in trade union strength since 1920. 
The membership of the American Federation 
of Labour has fallen from well over four 
million to something under three million 
in this period, despite the prevailing pros- 
perity. It is still too early to predict whe- 
ther this decline in membership has permanent 
significance. Part of the loss, a very large 
part in fact, has come in industries which were 
ereatly extended during the war, such as the 
shipbuilding industries, the working force of 
which dispersed immediately after the war. 
Again, in other industries, such as railroads, 
the trade unions were able during the war to 
secure a tremendous gain in membership be- 
cause of the fact that the government imposed 
no obstacle to trade union organization, but 
after the war all the ordinary opposition im- 
mediately reasserted itself. So the decline in 
membership is not as significant or serious as 
it seems on the surface; but it has been serious 
and significant enough to produce grave ques- 
tioning in trade union ranks, and even to a 
certain extent a re-appraisal of trade union 
tendencies and policies which has made some 
parts of the trade union movement willing to 
entertain policies which they had previ-~ 
ously rejected. It has led the main sections 
of the trade union movement to commit them-. 
selves even more definitely than before the 
war to a policy of class co-operation rather 
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than the contrary; it has brought in some 
quarters the conviction that trade unionism 
must find a way to co-operate in increasing 
production if ultimately employer resistance is 
not to become destructively strong. 


Social Legislation 


During the same period of decline in trade 
union strength employers have conducted a 
very strong fight against all new industriai 
or social legislation. First came a very strong 
reaction away from the extensions or legisla- 
tion and government policy which were made 
during the war. For example, take the revision 
of the national agreements governing condi- 
tions of work on the railroads that were en- 
tered into by the United States railroad ad- 
ministration, and the renewed opposition to 
anti trust legislation. The difficulties of en- 
forcement and occasional resentment against 
prohibtion legislation have also given force 
to a strong desire on the part of the general 
community not to pass any more restric- 
tive legislation. Under these circumstances 
almost every legislative measure of import- 
ance dealing with labour and industrial con- 
ditions during the past few years had been 
beaten; prominent among the defeats being 
that of the child labour amendment to the 
US. constitution. Under the prevailing fav- 
ourable industrial circumstance, the idea 
that individuals were able to care of them- 
selves and the business should regulate it- 
self rather than be regulated from the out- 


side has received new acceptance, especially 


since many industries have been following 
a more humane and wise labour policy in 
industrial relations than previously. 

This opposition to social and industrial 
legislation has been strengthened by the 
declarations and decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court, particularly the de- 
cisions which declared the unconstitution- 
ality of the Living Wage Legislation for 
Women and of the Kansas Court of Indus- 
trial Relations. In a whole series of deci- 
sions both the State Supreme Courts and 
the Federal Supreme Court have been lay- 
ing down marked limits to the right of state 
interference in indiustrial activities and rela- 
tions. Other court decisions, furthermore, 
have constantly widened the _ restrictions 
placed upon trade union activity in labour 
disputes and have given a broadening defini- 
tion of property rights and of injury to pro- 
perty rights. The courts, as well as a large 
part of the political community, have, tem- 
porarily at least, accepted business phil- 
osophy and are looking to industry itself 
to solve problems of industrial relations. 


New Management Policies 


Under these circumstances industrial man- 
agement in the United States has become 
more self-conscious and self-critical than for- 
merly and managerial methods have im- 
proved. Many individual enterprises and in- 
dustries have definitely adopted the belief 
that unless they can successfully solve their 
industrial problems they will be faced in the 
future with problems far more serious and 
burdensome than the present ones arising out 
of the government regulations and of trade 
union control. This change and improvement 
in managerial methods and policy, affecting 
industrial relations, has arisen from many 
causes and has taken many directions. Be- 
sides the self-protective purpose just ex- 
plained, and besides the fact that restricted 
immigration has made labour scarce and in- 
teligent policy remunerative, two other 
special causes may be particularly observed: 
first, several years of extremely stiff competi- 
tion were inaugurated by the depression of 
1921 and during this period an intelligent and 
forward-looking industrial relations policy was 
in many instances found to pay, and thereby 
continued; secondly, there has been in the 
Urited States a continuously growing study 
of industry and industrial methods in and out 
of technical schools. A large number of the 
universities have established schools of busi- 
ness administration in which business methods, 
business problems and policies are carefully 
analyzed and discussed. In these schools and 
universities the tendency has been to work 
out careful industrial relations plans based at 
least in some measure upon employee co-op- 
eration—though the prevailing instruction is 
critical of trade union activity. The graduates 
of these institutions, therefore, have entered 
industry in a more open and experimental 
frame of mind than the older generation of 
business men and with a greater sesnse of ob- 
ligation towards their workers. Furthermore, 
these colleges of business administration and 
engineering schools have gradually created 
standards of critical judgment for the business 
community and have contributed much to the 
erewth of productive efficiency. 

The extension of the influence of engineers 
on the business activities is especially notable. 
Consulting engineering firms, which study all 
sides of business as private employers’ coun- 
sel, have established themselves and have ia 
many instances been responsible for a decided 
improvement in labour policy, though these 
same firms are usually strongly anti-unionist. 
All these things tended to foster more care- 
fully planned and farsighted policies than 
those previously maintained by the conserva- 
tive elements in the business community. 
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This intensified study of business activity 
may, in fact, be regarded as merely part of a 
general tendency encouraging the application 
of scientific methods to industrial life. This 
use of the “scientific”? method, of the method 
of careful study and deliberate preparation, 
has gone into all directions. It has led to an 
intense activity in technical research dealing 
with such questions as the improvement of 
machinery, the study of chemical and raw ma- 
terials, of methods of supplying power, of 
routing goods, and of standardizing the pro- 
duct. In another direction there has been a 
great expansion of what may be called busi- 
ness or economic research, dealing, for ex- 
ample, with the problems of price movement, 
of the business cycle, of unemployment, and 
of methods for preventing the same. There 
has been developed a greatly improved tech- 
nique in measuring and controlling produc- 
tion costs, and new methods of managing re- 
lationships between the production, the sale, 
and the financial parts of individual busi- 
nesses. Along with research in these direc- 
tions has come carefully planned study of in- 
dustrial relations and personnel methods-- 
closely connected with the other branches of 
research and dealing with employment poli- 


cies, training, and apprenticeship policies. 
health and working conditions, methods of 
wage payment, shop organization, wage 


earners’ investment. 

There has been some quackery in these de- 
velopments, but more sincerity. Many of 
these movements have been encouraged part- 
ly, if not solely, in order to forestall the 
growth of trade unionism. Some of them 
have in themselves affected trade union ac- 
tivity and outlook. In some instances trade 
unions have co-operated in the new policies 
either out of a sincere conviction that they 
would produce an improvement in the welfare 
of the industrial workers, or merely from 
recognition of the fact that unless trade unions 
eculd make good in terms of actual produc- 
tion they would have to face an exceedingly 
grim fight and possible extermination. But 
the new policies have been adopted most ex- 
tensively in the non-organized plants and in- 
dustries. The trade union movement has 
usually taken an indifferent or hostile attitude 
towards them within plants or industries 
where trade unionism exists. 'To this course, 
however, there appear to be some notable ex- 
ceptions. 

Joint Management 


Among the trade union adaptations to these 
new managerial methods and policies, one is 
of particular interest: the occasional tendency 
on. the part of organized trade unionism to 


accept (though at the same time to control 
and modify if possible) scientific manage- 
ment methods of production, of measuring 
production, and of wage payment. Up to the 
recent past there had been practically no 
break through the trade union opposition to 
the shop methods which have been called 
“ scientific management.” But in more recent 
years these methods themselves have received 
more careful study and adaptation to the 
workers’ position and ‘psychology; furthermore, 
in their application in some plants and indus- 


_ tries they are supported by specific protected 


guarantees as regards minimum wages. The 
possibility of increased production under the 
proper application of these methods has now 
become almost beyond dispute in the United 
States. It is found that in the past few years 
trade unions here and there have shown a 
willingness to permit the introduction of those 
methods if they are given a share in the 
control of their use. Examples of the trade’ 
union consent are found in the production 
plans in use in the machine shops of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railway, a highly suc- 
cessful experiment in the use of scientific 
management methods under joint control. 
The B. and O. plan, as it is called, has more 
recently been adopted on the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, and by one of the big rail- 
way systems on the Pacific coast. The Ma- 
chinists’ Union, formerly a most determined 
opponent of scientific management, now has 
its own consulting engineer to advise on mat- 
ters of shop efficiency. Another indication 
of trade union adaptation is to be found in 
the garment industries, where the unions are 
working under a wage scheme in which wages 
definitely vary with measured and controlled 
production. 

The writer finds that temporarily at least 
the industrial workers in the United States, 
especially the unorganized, appear ready to 
work under the ideal outlook and possibility 
expressed by tthe management students as a 
combination of “high productivity, high gen- 
eral wages, good .working conditions, low 
labour cost.” Some elements in the trade 
unions seem inclined to accept this same plat- 
form of agreement with the employers, at 
least until events prove the outcome unsound 
from the union point of view. Many of the 
trades unions, however, such as those in the 
building trades, have not changed their at- 
titude at all, and still regard all the new man- 
agement methods with suspicion and distinct 
opposition. They believe that the first de- 
pression will reveal their shortcomings and 
prove that they are nothing more than de- 
vices to weaken organized trade unionism. 
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Shop Committees 


‘Another new development in .industrial re- 
lations with which the writer deals is the 
growth of the shop committee or works coun- 
cil movement. In plant after plant, largely at 
the encouragement of the employers, machin- 
ery for the joint conference of workers and 
employers has been established. ‘These shop 
committees differ much from each other in 
organization, method of procedure, and range 
of activities. With few exceptions they exist 
in unorganized plants and industries and are 
regarded by the employers as a means of com- 
munication with their workers and of creating 
joint understanding. A table is published in 
Professor Feis’ article showing the existence 
in 1924 of 814 works councils. Employee re- 
presentation plans are shown to be used by 
212 separate companies, applicable in all to 
1,177,037 workers. A noticeably large propor- 
tion of these works councils are in the metal 
trades, which are unorganized. This whole 
development is still distinctly in the experi- 
mental stage. A small minority of the shop 
committees play a real and actual part in the 
conduct of production and in the settlement 
of wages and working conditions. The rest 
have little or no actual influence, but their 
establishment in other cases signifies the ad- 
mission of one right which before the war was 
by no means universally admitted by em- 
ployers, that is, the right of the workers in 
any plant to joint conference and consultation 
with the employers. This practice of joint 


conference, now almost universally admitted, . 


has become essential in American industry and 
its ultimate significance may be great. There 
is little doubt in the writer’s mind that the 
time is not far ahead when the workers in all 
industrial enterprises of large size will regard 
the establishment of some sort of shop com- 
mittee as an integral and natural part of their 
position and rights in the enterprise. 


Co-parinership 


Still another development in industrial re- 
lations with which the writer deals, are the 
stock distribution plans which have been the 
subject of very active experiment in recent 
years. These plans involve the sale of securi- 
ties of particular industrial enterprises to the 
workers employed in those enterprises, usual- 
ly under favourable conditions. The initiative 
has on the whole come from the employers, 
but the wage earners in some of the enter- 
prises concerned have shown an amazing 
readiness of response, especially if the securi- 
ties were offered to them on favourable terms. 
The Liberty Loan campaigns in the United 
States led to an extremely wide distribution 
of national securities and familiarized the bulk 
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of industrial wage earners with the idea of 
receiving income from the ownership of securi- 
ties. In practically all cases, the purchase by 
the wage earner has been facilitated by ar- 
ranging for deductions from the pay roll and 
in some cases by sale below market price or 
otherwise by special terms. Un a small min- 
ority of cases the stock distribution plans are 
part of a general profit-sharing system. In 
the writer’s opinion, the response to these 
offers on the part of the workmen has been 
extremely ready. There can be little doubt, 
he declares, that the ordinary industrial 
worker in the United States not only has no 
ethical or social feeling against the ownership 
of securities and the receipt of income from 
this ownership, but rather is only too eager 
to get his chance to become a capitalist by 
owning securities. The chance of holding 
securities which would be likely to increase in 
value has also been a great inducement to in- 
dividual thrift. In 1910 there were only 300,- 
000 stockholders of securities of steam rail- 
roads in the United States; to-day there are 
over 800,000, the net addition being made up 
largely of railroad employees. It is estimated 
that, 630,000 people own telephone securities in 
the United States of which a very large per- 
centage are employees of the telephone com- 
panies. In practically all of the plans for stock 
distribution it is arranged that the employee 
stock ownership cannot gain or hold actual 
control of the enterprise. The securities sold 
are either some form of bonds or non-voting 
preferred stock. Besides the investment in 
securities, American wage earners have con- 
siderable investments in life insurance, very 
considerable and ever-growing deposits in 
savings banks, and extended membership in 
building and loan associations—the latter to 
the number of almost eight million. In short, 
the present trend, temporary or permanent, 
seems to be to make at least the skilled por- 
tion of the industrial workers also property 
owners, a distinctly new turn in the indus- 
trial outlook and one raising a possibly new 
prospect in industrial relations. 


Labour Banking and Insurance 


The writer next passes to the labour bank 
movement. The trade union organization 
which has created the largest number of 
banks has been the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers. While the interpretation 
of this movement is difficult, the writer de- 
clares that one great factor in it is the 
strong desire of the ordinary wage earner to 
play a part or have something to do with 
‘Industrial and financial affairs. A list of 
labour banks is given showing the imposing 
dimensions attained by some of these or- 
ganizations. 
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Reference is also made to the industrial 
insurance plan of the American Federation 
of Labour. In its present stage this plan 
would seem to call for the creation of an 
industrial company managed by the labour 
movement to furnish industrial insurance as 
cheaply as possible. 


Conclusions 


A view of the matters that will ultimately 
determine the results of present tendencies 
and their growth or decline are mentioned 
by Professor Feis in the conclusion of his 
article. At the head of the list the writer 
puts the question of how sincere and far- 
sighted the business men of the United 
States prove to be in the further develop- 
ment of these plans. The business com- 
munity itself believes these plans to be the 
beginning a new phase of American and indus- 
trial history. The larger corporations, under 
the advice of their engineering and industrial 
relations expert advisers, are working with 
honesty and openness to create a smooth- 
working system of industrial co-operation in 
the United States. They may on the ¢on- 
trary merely use all the devices. that have 
been set forth as an instrument for prevent- 
ing any restriction on their liberty, and any 
threat to their profits. If the United States 
should get a real industrial depression in 
which it becomes hard for the employers to 
maintain many of their welfare plans, in 
which the employers feel themselves un- 


der pressure to reduce wages as much as pos- 
sible, in which the workmen are thrown out 
of employment to the same extent as in 
some past depressions, then there will come 
a real test of the significance of these new 
tendencies in American industrial relations. 
One’s opinion of their possible fruitfulness 
and success depends after all on whether 
one believes that the American economic 
position holds a possibility of a successful 
and reasonably just co-operation between 
employers and workers, whether human na- 
ture is good enough to produce such an out- 
come under the limitations and difficulties 
presented by the fluctuations, the competi- 
tion, and the extreme complexity of the 
modern capitalistic system. Another import- 
ant element in determining the outcome of 
these plans will be whether the improvement 
in managerial methods and production meth- 
ods and the progress in industrial inven- 
tion can be maintained. 

Professor Feis finds that the American © 
trade union movement is trying to under- 
stand and to meet all these developments, 
also to decide which of them may be bene- 
ficial to American life and to the trade union 
movement, and which threatening. It is 
faced with the problem of whether it can 
bring these developments under a sufficient 
measure of control to safeguard the work- 
ers’ welfare and prevent a whole course of 
events from resulting finally in the subordina- 
tion of the individual worker to industrial 
enterprise. 





ANNUAL CENSUS 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics, under 
the Statistics Act of 1918, takes an- 
nually by mail an industrial census, covering 
statistics of fisheries, mines, forestry, and 
general manufactures in Canada. This annual 
census is in addition to the Bureau’s decennial 
census and the statistics of population, fin- 
ance, education, etc. Preliminary reports on 
various industries have been reviewed in pre- 
vious issues of the Lasour Gazette. ‘These 
preliminary reports are consolidated from 
time to time in general reports issued by the 
Bureau. 


The Sugar Refining Industry, 1924 


This report covers operations in 7 factories 
operating in 1924, the number including 2 in 
Ontario, 2 in Quebec, and one each in New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia and British Colum- 
bia. Statistics are shown for the Dominion 
only. 


OF INDUSTRY OF CANADA 


The report gives comparative statistics for 
the years 1920 to 1924 inclusive. In 1920 there 
were § refineries, and in each of the following 
years, 7. The capital investment was greatest 
in 1924 at $46,229,188 as compared with 
$45,618,182 in 1923. 

The value of products and by-products was 
greatest in 1920 at $119,086,731 and was 
$67,292,122 in 1924 as compared with $77,004,- 
026 in 1923. The value added by manufacture 
was also greatest in 1920, being $15,397,643, 
with $12220549 in 1924 and $15,186,164 in 
1923. 

Comparative statistics of production of 
sugar and value of the same show that pro- 
duction was greatest in 1922 at 1,148,104,374 
pounds, valued at $69,667,016. In 1924 pro- — 
duction was estimated at 871,628,232 pounds 
valued at $65,922,309, and in 1923, 841,978,637 
pounds valued at $76,144,634. 
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The table of consumption of sugar was 
made up by adding together home production 
and imports and deducting the exports of 
goods the produce of Canada. ‘This left the 
remainder available for consumption in 1920, 
722,889,454 pounds valued at $106,443,479; in 
1923, 739,897,269 pounds valued at $65,362,952 ; 
and in 1924, 830,525,336 pounds valued at 
$61,134,282. The per capita consumption of 
sugar in 1920 was 83.75 pounds; in 1921, 81.68 
pounds; in 1922, 93.30 pounds; in 1923, 81.45 
pounds; and in 1924, 90.01 pounds. 

The acreage sown to sugar beets was in 
1920, 34,491, which was the greatest during 
the period. The number declined to 14,955 in 
1922 and advanced to 31,111 in 1924. The 
total yield was 348,000 tons valued at 
$5,307,243 in 1920; 127,807 tons valued at 
$966,522 in 1922, and 295,177 tons valued at 
$1,704,791 in 1924. 

The production by class, quantity and sell- 
ing value of sugar at the refinery is shown as 
well as of the various by-products of the in- 
dustry. The quantity of sugar refined in Can- 
adian factories in 1924 exceeded that in 1923 
by 29,649,595 pounds, but there was a decrease 
in total value of $10,222,325. Cane sugars in 
1924 showed a falling off in quantity of pro- 
duction of 16,697,954 pounds as compared with 
1923, but, on the other hand, beet sugars 
showed a greatly increased production during 
the same period, amounting to 46,347,549 
pounds, leaving a net increased production. 
Molasses increased by 1,460,651 gallons and 
in value by $251,775. The net decrease in 
total value of production is accounted for by 
the fall in the market prices of raw cane sugar 
and of sugar beets. 


In 1924 the quantity of granulated sugars 
made from cane was 696,756,646 pounds, and 
from beets, 85,770,709 pounds, the value of 
the two being $59,152,471. There were 
89,100,877 pounds of soft sugars made, valued 
at $6,769,838; 421,444 gallons of syrup valued 
at $249,543; 1,724,321 gallons of molasses from 
cane, and 1,841,963 gallons of molasses from 
beets, together valued at $547,054, and 15,977 
tons of dried beet pulp valued at $419,234. 
The value of other by-products was $153,982, 
making a total value of $67,292,122. 

The total capital invested in the industry 
increased from $45,618,182 in 1923 to $46,229,- 
188 in 1924, an increase of 13.4 per cent. 

The number of employees is shown by sex 
and remuneration, there being in 1924, 2,240 
male and 147 female employees receiving in 
salaries and wages $3,399,826. 

A table of employment by months shows 
that employment was highest in October with 
2,526 employees and lowest in January with 
1,419. 


The average number of days in operation on 
full time was 213.48, with an average of 90.57 
days idle. The average number of hours per 
day or shift was 10.43, and per week, 65.48. 

Tables also show fuel consumption, power 
installation and materials used. 

The total value of imports was $45,449,413 
and of exports, $7,642,256. Of the latter, 
$7,412,153 was sugar, the remainder being com- 
prised of molasses and syrups, sugar house 
syrup, glucose and glucose syrups and sugar 
beets. 


The Linseed Oil Industry, 1924 


This report covers 8 individual plants oper- 
ating during the year, including 3 in Quebec, 
2 in Ontario, 2 in Manitoba, and 1 in Alberta. 
The capital investment was $2,818,291 in 1923 
and $2,231,954 in 1924. The number of em- 
ployees was 249 in 1923, earning in salaries 
and wages $299,906, and in 1924, 217, earning 
$286,977. The cost of fuel was $18,601 in 
1923 and $27,631 in 1924. The power equip- 
ment was 58 units in 1923 and 69 in 1924. The 
net value of products was $5,761,840 in 1923 
and $5,911,580 in 1924, an increase of 2.6 per 
cent. 

The selling value of the products at the mill 
was $5,911,580 in 1924 the largest item 
2,833,258 Imperial gallons of raw linseed oil 
valued at $2,900,431. 

The table of capital invested by provinces 
shows the total investment in Canada to be 
$2,231,954; in Quebec, $1,057,366, and in other 
provinces $1,174,588. 

The table of employment by months, 1924, 
shows the months of highest employment to 
have been January and February, and those 
of lowest employment, August and September. 
The average monthly employment was 179, of 
which males numbered 177 and females 2. The 
average operating time of plants in the in- 
dustry whether on full or part time was 268.75 
days, and the average hours of labour were 
9.47 per day, and 58.50 per week. 

Tables also show fuel consumption 
power installation, and materials used. 

A table shows imports of flaxseed, oils and 
oileake and meal for consumption in Canada, 
by quantities and values and by principal 
countries. The total value of imports for 
consumption in (Canada fell from $1,993,676 
in 1923 to $927,590 in 1924, while exports on 
the other hand showed an increase of from 
$7,126,824 in 1928 to $7,591,652 in 1924, or 6.5 
per cent. | 


and 


The Cordage Rope and Twine Industry, 
1924 

The number of establishments in operation 

in this industry in 1924 stood at 9 as in the 

previous year, there being 5 in Ontario, 2 mm 
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Quebec, 1 in Nova Scotia and 1 in British 
Columbia. 

The capital investment in 1924 was $9,416,- 
545 as compared with $7.329,319 in 1928. The 
cost of fuel was $29,986 as compared with 
$37,178, and the power installation was 132 
units as against 104 in 1923. The net value 
of products was $3,779,894 in 1924 as compared 
with $2,890,373 in 1923. 

The production of cordage, rope and twine 
by provinces showed a total value of $6,991 - 
988 in Ontario and $1,884,798 in other pro- 
vinces, making a total value of $8,876,786 for 
Canada. 

The total number of employees in 1924 was 
1.359 earning in salaries and wages $1,486,702 
and the number in 1923 was 1,305 earning 
$1,437,628. 

The statistics of employment by months 
showed that November was the month in 
which the maximum number 1,327 was em- 
ployed, while the minimum, reported in July, 
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was 1,180. The average number employed 
during the year was 1,281, comprising 994 male 
and 287 female employees. 

The average number of days in operation 
in 1924 was 287.7 full time and 3.6 part time, 
while the average number of days idle was 
12.7. The average number of hours per day 
was 9.8, and per week, 52.4. 

Statistics are given for materials used, fuel 
consumption and power equipment. 

The value of imports into Canada from the 
United Kingdom was $1,959,981, with $8,750,- 
399 from the United States and $390,395 from 
other countries. The value of exports to the 
United Kingdom was $149,469, with $1,383,832 
to the United States and $372,723 to other 
countries, 

The consumption of binder twine in Canada, 
was 724,049 cwt. valued at $8,566,163 in 1924 
as compared with 810,480 cwt. in 1923 valued 
at $8,890,723 and 761,933 cwt. in 1922, valued 
at $8,121,800. 


THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY, 
1926, AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS TO THE 
DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


MPLOYMENT at the beginning of Janu- 
ary, 1926, showed considerable seasonai 
curtailment, but the losses were the smallest 
registered at that time in any year since the 
record was begun early in 1920. The 5,708 
firms whose returns were tabulated reported 
733,175 employees; this was 46,479, or prac- 
tically 6.0 per cent less than in the preceding 
month. The index number stood at 89.6 on 
January 1, 1926, as compared with 95.3 on 
December 1, 1925, and with 83.9, 88.7, 86.3, 
77.9 and 87.7 on January 1, 1925, 1924, 1923, 
1922 and 1921, respectively. Employment was 
thus at a slightly higher level than on Janu- 
ary 1 of any previous year of the record. 
With the exception of coal mining, all in- 
dustries showed contractions. The losses in 
manufacturing, which chiefly represented shut- 
downs for holidays and inventories, were most 
extensive, although they were not as large as 
in preceding years; construction and trans- 
portation also reported pronounced decreases. 
If employment follows the course indicated at 
the beginning of February in previous years, 
considerable reviva! will be shown in the next 
report. 
Employment by Provinces 


Employment declined in all except the 
Maritime Provinces; as is usual at the time 
of year, the manufacturing provinces oi 
Quebec and Ontario reported the largest con- 
tractions. 


Maritume Provinces—Very heavy freight 
traffic caused employment in transportation 
(both rail and water) to increase considerably 
in the Maritime Provinces, the seasonal gains 
in shipping and stevedoring being especially 
marked. Manufacturing, logging, trade and 
construction, however, registered losses, also 
seasonal in character, of which those in the 
last named were most extensive. Returns 
were received from 492 employers, having 
62,230 workers, or 573 more than they had 
on December 1, 1925. 'Moderate reductions 
were indicated at the beginning of January 
of a year ago, when employment was in small- 
er volume. jf 

Quebec—The greatest decreases in Quebec 
were in shipping, owing to the closing of the 
St. Lawrence ports; manufacturing, construc- 
tion and logging also registered reduced em- 
ployment. Within the manufacturing group, 
tobacco, food, building material, iron and steel 
and textile factories showed the largest losses. 
The payrolls of the 1,249 firms reporting aggre- 
gated 198,418, as against 215,982 im the pre- 
ceding month. ‘Considerably larger reductions 
were noted on January 1, 1925, when the index 
was between five and six points lower. 

Ontario—The shrinkage in Ontario was less 
extensive than on the same date of last year, 
when employment was not so active. The 
2,608 employers whose statistics were received 
released 21,524 persons from their payrolls, 
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which totalled 304,907 on January 1, 1926. 
Manufactures, especially the iron and steel, 
lumber, food and textile divisions, recorded 
the most pronounced contractions, but con- 
struction, transportation and trade were also 
decidedly slacker. 

Prairie Provinces—Employment in the 
Prairie Provinces showed a 2 per cent decline, 
which was considerably smaller than that noted 
on January 1, of either 1925 or 1924. State- 
ments were tabulated from 739 firms having 
100,576 employees on the date under review, 
as compared with 102,978 in the preceding 
month. Construction recorded the greatest 
curtailment, but manufacturing, mining, trans- 
portation and trade also reported reduced 
staffs. 


in tobacco, iron and steel and food factories. 
The working force of the 681 firms making 
returns declined from 109,874 on December 1, 
to 99,301 on January 1. On the corresponding 
date of last. year, larger decreases were noted 
and the index was lower. 
Quebec—Employment in Quebec also de- 
creased, 355 persons being let out by the 85 
employers reporting. They had 7,616 workers. 
The bulk of the loss was in transportation, 
mainly shipping, and in construction, and was 
seasonal in character. Rather greater reduc- 
tions were made on January 1, 1925, but em- 
ployment then was more active. 
Toronto—-According to statistics from 752 
Toronto firms, their pay rolls, aggregating 
91,973, were smaller by 4,552 persons than in 
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British Columbia—Although the losses re- 
gistered in British Columbia rather exceeded 
those of the same date of last year or of 1924, 
the level of employment on January 1, 1926, 
was higher than at the same time in any other 
year of the record. The index stood at 100.5, 
as compared with 92.9 on January 1, 1925, and 
90.9 on January 1, 1924. Manufacturing, espe- 
clally of lumber products, logging and con- 
struction, showed the greatest losses, while coal 
mining was a good deal more active. A com- 
bined staff of 67,044 persons was reported by 
the 620 employers furnishing statistics; they 
had 72,606 workers on December 1. 

Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas are given in Table I. 


Employment by Cities 


The trend of employment in all cities was 
downward. Montreal firms reported the most 
pronounced lasses. 

Montreal—There was extensive curtailment 
in shipping, due to the closing of navigation 
for the season. [Manufacturing and construc- 
tion also released many workers; within the 
former division, the greatest reductions were 
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the preceding month. Manufacturing, trans- 
portation, construction and trade registered the 
most marked decreases, but all industries 
shared in the downward movement. Employ- 
ment on January 1, 1926, was in greatar 
volume than on the date of last year, when 
the reductions involved a greater number of 
workers. 


Ottawa—General, though rather slight de- 
clines were recorded in Ottawa, where 118 
firms employed 9,133 persons, or 233 less than 
in the preceding month. This contraction was 
smaller than that indicated on January 1 of 
last year. 


Hamilton—The losses in Hamilton took 
place in manufacturing, transportation and 
trade. Although they greatly exceeded those 
reported on January 1, 1925, the situation was 
more favourable on the date under review. 
Statements were tabulated from 190 employ- 
ers having 25,642 persons on their staffs, as 
compared with 26,887 at the beginning of 
December. 

Windsor anc other Border Cities—The usual 
closing for inventory of large automobile fac- 
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tories in Windsor caused large, though tem- 
porary, reductions. Returns were compiled 
from 72 firms employing 6,094 workers, as 
against 10,044 on December 1, 1925. 


Winnipeg —Construction and manufacturing 
afforded less employment in Winnipeg than in 
the preceding month. The working force of 
the 276 employers reporting totalled 24,625, 
compared with 25,265 at the beginning of 
December. This decrease is very slightly 
smaller than that noted on January 1, 1925, 
but the index number then was lower. 


Vancouver.—Approximately the same num- 
ber of workers were released by the firms re- 
porting for January 1, 1926, as were let out 
on the same date of last year, when employ- 
ment was not so active. A combined payroll 
of 22,862 persons was employed by the 230 
firms reporting, who had 24,041 workers in the 
preceding month. ‘Manufacturing, especially 
of lumber products, construction and trade, 
showed most curtailment. 

Table II gives index numbers by cities. 


Employment by Industries 


Manufacturing —Iron and steel, lumber, food, 
textile and tcbacco factories recorded marked 
reductions in payroll, while in non-ferrous 
metal, building material, leather, pulp and 
paper, mineral product and electrical appli- 
ance works, there was also a considerable fall- 
ing off in employment. These losses, as in 
former years, were mainly due to shutdowns 
for holidays and inventories, and considerable 
recovery may be looked for in the next report. 
The working forces of the 3,678 manufacturers 
making returns aggregated 407,552 persons, as 
compared with 431,403 on December 1, 1925. 
This reduction of 23,851 operatives was smaller 
by almost 7,800 persons than that recorded on 
January 1, 1925, and by over 16,000 than that 
recorded in 1924. The index number stood 
at 838.2, compared with 88.1 on December 1, 
1925, and with 75.5, 80.1, 78.1, 68.7 and 78.4 
on January 1, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, 
respectively. 


Animal Products—Edible—Dairies, meat 
slaughtering and packing establishments and 
fish preserving factories reported a smaller vol- 
ume of employment than at the beginning 
of December, all provinces sharing to some 
extent in the downward movement. State- 
ments were tabulated from 1438 firms in the 
animal product group who employed 13,644 
workers, as compared with 14,549 in the pre- 
ceding month. This contraction rather exceeds 
that indicated on January 1, 1925, but the 
index number then was very slightly lower. 


Leather Products—Boot, shoe, glove and 
other leather factories afforded less employ- 
ment than on December 1, according to 187 
manufacturers having 15,769 employees, or 617 
fewer than in the preceding month. Quebec 
and Ontario reported the bulk of the loss, 
which was smaller than on the same date of 
last year, when the situation was slightly less 
favourable. 

Lumber and Products—Continued extensive 
curtailment was noted in lumber mills, while 
there was also a falling off in employment in 
furniture factories. The decline, however, was 
not as pronounced as at the beginning of 
January, 1925, when the index number was 
lower. The working force of the 686 lumber 
manufacturers whose statistics were received, 
aggregated 38,016, as against 41,937 on De- 
cember 1. Improvement on a moderate scale 
was indicated in the Maritime Provinces, but 
elsewhere contractions were registered, of which 
those in Ontario and British Columbia were 
much the largest. 

Plant Products—Edible—The seasonal re- 
ductions recorded in this group were smaller 
than in any of the last three years, and em- 
ployment was in greater volume than on the 
same date of 1925, 1924 and 1923. The most 
marked losses continued to be in fruit and 
vegetable preserving, but biscuit, chocolate, 
confectionery, starch, glucose, sugar, syrup. 
flour and other cereal mills were also slacker. 
A combined staff of 24,875 persons was re- 
ported by the 302 firms making returns, who 
had 28,175 employees on December 1, 1925. 


Pulp and Paper—tThe shrinkage in this div:- 
sion was also less than in previous years of 
the record; 768 persons were released by the 
443 employers reporting, whose payrolls in- 
cluded 51,216 workers. There were reductions 
in pulp and paper mills and also in works pro- 
ducing miscellaneous paper goods, but print- 
ing and publishing afforded slightly increased 
employment. The index stood at 100.8 on 
January 1, 1926, as compared with 95.6 on the 
same diate of last year. 


Rubber Products—There was a slight fall- 
ing-off in employment in rubber goods at the 
beginning of January, but employment was 
much better than on January 1, 1925, when 
greater curtailment was indicated. Returns 
were compiled from 30 employers having 13,- 
299 employees as compared with 13,416 in the 
preceding month. 


Textile Products—Reductions on a rather 
larger scale than at the same time in 1925 
were noted in the textile group on January 1, 
when conditions were better than on the cor- 
responding date of last year. Hosiery, knit- 
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ting and garment factories recorded the great- 
est losses, but cotton and other divisions of the 
textile group also registered contractions. The 
working force of the 506 manufacturers mak- 
ing returns aggregated 67,220, as compared 
with 69,721 in the preceding month. The 
largest declines were in Ontario and Quebec. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—The 
usual shutdowns for holidays and stock-taking 
caused pronounced losses in this division on 
January 1; the losses were, however, less ex- 
tensive than on the same date of last year, 
when the index number was considerably 
lower. The working forces of the 100 employ- 
ers reporting aggregated 9,969 persons or 2,125 
less than. at the beginning of December. A 
very large share of this loss was in tobacco fac- 
tories in Quebec and Ontario. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—There was 
a falling-off in employment in chemical fac- 
tories, mainly in Ontario. Statements were 
compiled from 112 firms having 6,044 employ- 
ees, aS compared with 6,316 in the preceding 
month. The downward movement repeats 
that shown at the same time in 1925, but the 
index number then was slightly lower than on 
the date under review. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Employ- 
ment in building material work declined, as is 
customary at this time of year, but less ex- 
tensively than on January 1, 1925. An ag- 
gregate working force of 7,731 persons was em- 
ployed by the 106 factories reporting, as com- 
pared with 8,825 at the beginning of December. 
All the provinces except British Columbia 
shared in the downward movement. 


Electric Current—Further though smaller 
contractions were noted in electric current 
plants, 86 of which released 184 workers from 
their staffs of 11,360 employees. There were 
moderate declines in Quebec, Ontario and Brit- 
ish Columbia. Although this reduction was 
smaller than on January 1, 1925, employment 
then was in somewhat greater volume. 


Electrical Apparatus. —An unfavourable 
tendency was shown in plants producing elec- 
trical apparatus, the shrinkage being rather 
greater than on January 1 of last year, when 
the index number was higher. Practically the 
entire loss took place in Ontario. Reports were 
received from 34 manufacturers having 9,153 
persons in their employ, as against 9,462 in the 
preceding month. 

Iron and Steel—Although there were im- 
portant reductions in iron and steel factories 
on January 1, they were the smallest registered 


on that date of any other year since the record’ 


was begun in 1920. The index number stood 
at 71.0 as compared with 60.0 on January 1, 
15134—63 


1925. Automobile works registered the largest 
losses, but curtailment was also shown in steel 
shipbuilding, heating appliance, pipe, small 
hardware, boiler, engine and tank works, and 
in foundries and machine shops. Agricultural 
implement and rolling mills, on the other 
hand, showed a moderate improvement. Re- 
turns were tabulated from 639 firms in the iron 
and steel group, having 109,500 employees as 
compared with 115,469 at the beginning of De- 
cember, Increases were shown in the Mari- 
time and Prairie provinces, but elsewhere cur- 
tailment was indicated, that in Ontario being 
most extensive. Very considerable recovery 
from these losses was, without doubt, indicated 
during the month of January. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—The contrac- 
tions indicated on January 1, 1926, were much 
greater than on the same date last year, but 
the index number then was lower, standing at 
73.3, as compared with 86.1 on the date under 
review. Lead, tin, zinc and copper plants re- 
ported the largest reductions; these took place 
chiefly in Ontario and British Columbia. State- 
ments received from 104 firms showed that 
they employed 12,691 persons, as compared 
with 13,712 at the beginning of December. 


Mineral Products—Continued reductions 
were registered in the mineral products group, 
although the losses affected a smaller number 
of workers than on January 1, 1925. Employ- 
ment then was less active than on the date 
under review. The working force of the 71 
firms making returns aggregated 9,002 persons, 
or 489 less than at the beginning of the pre- 
ceding month. The decreases took place al- 
most entirely in Quebec and Ontario. 

Logging 

Employing in logging declined, according to 
218 firms having 28,361 employees, as com- 
pared with 30,798 in the preceding month. Ad- 
ditions to staffs were indicated in Ontario and 
the Prairie Provinces, but elsewhere there 
were reductions, of which those in British Col- 
umbia were the largest. Bush operations 
showed a comparatively small decrease at the 
beginning of January of last year, when the in- 
dex was higher. 

Mining 

Coal—Increased activity was indicated in 
the British Columbian coal fields; in Alberta 
contractions were noted while in the Mari- 
time Provinces the situation remained practi- 
cally unchanged. The 90 operators whose sta- 
tistics were received reported 26,995 employees 
as against 26,608 in their last report. Some- 
what smaller gains were indicated on January 
1, 1925; the level of employment than was al- 
most the same as on the date under review. 
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Metallic Ores—The trend of employment 
continued to be downward in metallic ore 
mines, as is usual at the time of year. The 
losses, however, were not as pronounced as on 
January 1, 1925, when employment was in 
greater volume. The majority of the workers 
let out were in British Columbia. Reports 
were compiled from 45 employers having 10,- 
960 workers, as compared with 11!172 in the 
preceding month. 

Non-metallic Minerals other than Coal.— 
Asbestos mines in Quebec, and quarries 
througout the country, reported curtailment of 
operations, principally of a seasonal character, 
that caused the release of 423 employees. The 
71 co-operating firms had 5,596 workers. The 
contractions indicated on January 1, 1925, were 
much greater and the index number then 
stood at 75.5, as compared with 91.2 on that 
date of the present year. 


Communication 


Telegraphs and telephones reported reduced 
activity, 301 persons being laid off by the 
180 communication ‘companies and branches 
reporting, whose stafis aggregated 23,125. The 
former division of the group registered larger 
losses than the latter. Similar reductions were 
noted on the same date last year, when 
employment was in less volume. 


Transportation 


Street railways and cartage—Further reduc- 
tions in personnel were indicated by street 
railways and cartage companies, but the de- 
creases were considerably smaller than on 
January 1, 1925. A combined working force 
of 18,529 persons was reported by the 113 
firms making returns, who had 19,149 em- 
ployees on December 1. Quebec and Ontario 
registered most of the decline. 

Steam Railways—The seasonal lay-off on 
steam railways also involved a smaller number 
of workers than on the same date a year 
ago; the index then stood at 93.8 as com- 
pared with 98.6 on January 1, 1925.. The pay- 
rolls of the 100 firms and divisional superin- 
tendents whose statistics were received, de- 
clined from 76,880 on December 1 to 76,414 
at the beginning of January. Substantial sea- 
sonal gains were noted in the Maritime Pro- 
vinces, but elsewhere employment declined. 

Shipping and stevedoring—The re-opening 
of the winter ports caused important increases 
in employment in water transportation in the 
Maritime Provinces, but there were larger de- 
clines, also seasonal, in Quebec, as well as 
smaller losses in Ontario. Statistics were fur- 
nished by 57 firms having 10,363 employees on 
January 1, as against 15,149 in the preceding 
month. More pronounced contractions took 


place on January 1, 1925, when a smaller num- 
ber of employees was recorded by the report- 
ing employers. 

Construction and Maintenance 


Building—The downward movement begun 
in October continued to be in evidence at the 
beginning of January, when 4,118 employees 
were released by the 292 building contractors 
making returns, who had 20,326 persons in 
their employ on January 1. All provinces 
shared to some extent in this decline, but 
the losses in Quebec and Ontario were largest. 
The situation was better than at the begin- 
ning of January of a year ago, the index 
number then being 91.3 as compared with 
109.1 on the date under review. 

Highway—Continued losses were indicated in 
highway construction, according to 111 em- 
ployers having 5,919 workers, or 4,725 fewer 
than in their last report. This seasonal de- 
cline was also distributed over the country 
as a whole, except that the Prairie Provinces 
registered much the smallest declines. The 
curtailment. noted at the beginning of Janu- 
ary, 1926, was less extensive. 

Railway—The construction departments of 
the railways reported further seasonal decreases 
in all provinces. Statements were tabulated 
from 34 employers having 26,411 persons on 
their payrolis, as compared with 30,171 in the 
preceding month. Rather greater declines 
were recorded on January 1 of Jast year and 
the situation then was less favourable. 


Services 


Hotels and restaurants employed a smaller 
number of persons, while little general change 
was shown in other branches of this group. 
The firms reporting, numbering 168, employed 
13,130 workers, or 119 less than in the pre- 
ceding month. Conditions are practically as 
on the same date of 1925. 

Trade 


Following the great activity of the holiday 
season, there were declines in employment in 
retail and wholesale trade at the beginning of 
January. Returns were tabulated from 551 
establishments having 59,494 employees, or 
1,048 less than on December 1. This reduc- 
tion was smaller than that noted on January 
1, 1925, when the index number was lower. 

Table 3 gives index numbers of employment 
by industries as on January 1, 1926, as com- 
pared with December 1, 1925, and with Janu- 
ary 1, 1925, 1924, 1923 and 1922. The column 
headed “ Relative Weight” shows the propor- 
tion that the number of employees reported 
in the indicated industry bears to the total 
number of employees reported in Canada by 
the firms making returns on January 1, 1926. 
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Notr.—The number employed oy the reporting firms in Jan. 1920, is taken as 100 inevery case. The ‘‘relative weight”’ 
in Tables I, II and ITI shows the proportion of employees in the indicated district or industry to the total number of employcvs 
reported in all districts and industries on the date under review. In Tables IV and V it shows the relative importance of the 


indicated industry within the specified area. 


TABLE I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF ALL EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS, AND OF DOMINION 
EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING. 


Maritime Prairie British All manu- 
Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia | facturing 
1921 
Jail, sscur ie ist cmap ire 87-7 95-9 88:3 83-4 95-7 86-6 78-4 
af shatn DM a eae eee isies sabe his 77-9 78-1 74-4 78-3 82-8 79-9 68-7 
9 ® 
VetielAee. Rime tet Adee cPanel 86-3 90°8 83-5 85-6 90-0 88-3 78-1 
1924 
AE USE i lon a ota aia. eae Ait: ea 88-7 86-3 90-5 86-1 94-3 90-9 80-1 
Hebb Leh is) ities OSL Rees, Gog, cult 90-6 83-2 92-8 90-0 92-1 92-7 84-9 
UTE OSs ERA eee eee Teh A Se 90-7 82-4 93-5 89-8 89-6 97-1 86:0 
PAOD Mie Re, et ee ee gm eee Sees 89-3 84-6 91-5 87-6 87-0 99-6 86-5 
AYA UES Pe A RL Gaes, ge kiete she abienalatiene 91-8 88-1 94-1 89-8 89-4 102-9 87-7 
JUDO nese oe eink fe honk, Coe ae eek 95-2 90-0 99-9 92-1 94-1 103-4 88-4 
TU NY a Cy ee ues GLa ag 95-9 90-6 100-6 91-4 99-1 105°8 87-7 
AIGA Ep ep ees, gst Breesnegnen Son 94-7 90-2 98-7 90-3 96-4 107-1 86-2 
DED ia lee Meee Wii uea usin a rater 93-1 86-6 97-8 88-9 93-9 106-0 84-5 
OCT EEN Ue So) ek Ba ots 93-9 88-3 97-6 91-6 91-4 104-0 85-7 
Noval our I ame ab sabes a eae ai 93-0 83-7 97°] 90-4 94-1 102-1 84-2 
Deer lias c2h054 BAe a ea 90-8 79°3 95-3 88:4 91-8 100-0 82-0 
9 
SUG ROVER UE Ree core Cr ree A Career es et area 83-9 78-5 85-0 81-4 88-1 92-9 75-5 
1 Ee) ost IE Ps tea eee ee tie Baap aR 86-1 79-1 89-1 83-4 88-4 95-1 79-3 
1S a a A Or ace ee Gt a ae 87-0 81-7 89-6 85-0 85-0 98-1 81-9 
PAOTSUM Lge lt ean theme ance wok ie Ck 87-2 83-4 89-8 84-9 84-1 100-1 84:3 
LUA Wa: carol sak ohh teas Pe co Sresla f oR et NbaretMe«a:'or0' 90-8 86-6 94-2 87-7 88-0 105-1 86-6 
IRITIONIVG ES EUR me ede Sei, aae tetas 94-5 90-3 100-6 89-8 93-1 106-5 88-3 
SELL pee rah RR PEM ares heed MeN 4 96-8 99-4 101-1 91-8 95-9 108-0 89-1 
TNE RARE ARR os Tea Keane. eames 96-3 92-2 101-1 90-8 97-3 112-2 88-5 
Sept Te aie We ee te ee 96-6 88-4 101-3 92-7 96-0 114-2 89-4 
OG SH TOI: s Sie PS Bane et Ye, Sen 98-3 88-1 102-7 94-3 99-8 114-8 91-3 
INOW cil es Gertie oe ches cern arenes 97-1 85-5 101-1 93-7 99-1 111-5 89-2 
Mecelnt..: hase A wa dea 95-3 83-5 98-5 92-6 97-5 109-0 88-1 
926 
FAME ys cccat soe Me atte te Seeing, Fs 89-6 84-4 90:7 86-3 95-1 100-5 83-2 
Relative weight of employment by 
Districts and in Manufacturing as 
atrJane 1a] O26 nerestit on oe she. 100-0 8-5 27-1 41-6 13-7 9-1 55-6 





TABLE II—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES. 





— Montreal Quebec Toronto Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
1923 
NELIVERENY, cca Bocca eee. ASEM Ws sai dey has 84-7 94-4 BT ie Ue sen tel raeeiapaes 92-6 87°7 
1924 
TE Mee ee ae aero Ss Oreo Pe cate ase ae 85-6 91-0 AIS Ue I UN Sai 85°3 91-1 
Ile Os AL et rats Saab 3: She lin eeeccae seers) sors 84-7 89-7 B18) REY LE src saves 84-7 91-1 
SH ey eata Bees Mead See Si acl sence 84-5 89-3 Song) [Beer wamenn ele 83°8 94-2 
Alora ilae. 3 ss Seas cre a SSS A a Re at 84-8 90-9 SieD wile apna val 82-3 99-8 
BUY Ris ooo have te Dic oibu Ae keapeerrales 2 85-6 98-3 SO ra oe HAL ae URI raiets 83-0 102-2 
LIV URS RD Sn tne LESSOR ih Nont  baal 85-2 101-6 En Lg (Cy a is ie 83-6 99-7 
tH ala? BME «cor Make Oa SMe s hs Genoa tate 83-9 102-3 Sh ATE eae We RES Se 85-6 99-0 
CANIS Lier 8 3S Greet pees aks, 6 95-1 96-9 83-9 101-6 SLOT eG be SRS Be 85-5 102-3 
epi ly wren aepoe. « 92-9 96-4 85-3 100-6 OSE: iy Wee nt eehetanatapahs 80°4 104-0 
OCURI See cae oii 93-7 98-8 86-4 100-8 SO sag [ate Lower aguce s 86-1 104-0 
UN Onvgtilite. eebbarspamaces bhsips 92-4 100-3 87-0 94-5 BO siG <b jae eee eRe. Fp 84-2 103-4 
1B eros Wh Seg ee at oa 93-1 98-5 ‘87-4 92-3 (iO & ah eee Act ave den: 83-5 104-0 
1925 
Jan. 1 a Wb 82-5 93-1 82-2 87-1 Me ay | phttctote tohers ete 81-4 98-3 
Mob al tect ctl Rear 85-3 101-3 83-0 86°8 CATON he QAR ee Sy 84-2 97-4 
TICKS SR g et eet ee 86-7 93-2 81-8 86-6 SOE bia Mena ar ores 82-7 101-8 
JMG OF ld Se io ede lah 88-5 98-4 85-1 87-5 SORSiie lias paamueeesp. ets 83-7 102-5 
NYAS Sekhar 91-7 91-9 86-9 91-8 S2din: Res weer ela & 85-4 104-0 
LTE Es ee 95-6 95-7 86:7 100-1 83-9 85-2 85-5 103-1 
Tuyen ee eee 95-7 98-9 87-6 100-5 86-0 87-1 85-6 106-5 
ANDES 30 OR Ne Pee ea 97-0 98-8 87-7 100-2 84-8 59-0 87-7 111-4 
DGD Ueber taken nck as 97-3 97-4 88-5 98-5 86-9 85-6 88-0 113-9 
Oct BES, eG 99-4 100-3 89-8 101-8 88-3 94-8 89-4 113-9 
ING Vetil, ascteiss we aterenioncts 99-3 99-4 89-7 96-8 87-7 92-9 92-5 112-0 
1926 
TAN ee ciea aes oaks 88-0 89-9 86-1 87-7 85-0 57-1 89-3 105-8 
Relative weight of 
employment by 
cities as at Jan. 1, 
LOZ Aaereve sreteare eternal: 13-5 1:0 12-5 1-2 3-5 0-8 3-4 3-1 
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TABLE II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES (JAN. 1, 1920=100) 














Relative Jan. 1 Dec. 1 ‘ Jan. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 

Industry weight 1926 _ 1925 1925 1924 1923 1922 
Manufacturing................... 55-6 83-2 88-1 75-5 80-1 78:1 68-7 
Animal Products-edible......... 1-9 88-7 94-1 87-2 79-5 85-5 85-5 
Furand products!..f 3): 5. sek ek 0-1 82-6 96-5 80-3 98-8 100-0 95-4 
Leather and products............ 2-2 73°3 76°5 71-0 74-9 82-2 85-6 
Lumber and products............ 5-2 77:7 86-6 70-4 74-8 80-1 62-7 

Rough and dressed lumber.... 3-1 §3°2 94-9 76-1 83-0 86-1 59-9 

Teun ber products:..). scasscet 2-1 70:8 76:5 63-1 64-6 72+2 65-9 
Musical Instruments............. 0-4 68°8 70-9 59-1 61-5 76-2 58-0 
Plant products—edible........... 3-4 90-5 102-7 86-6 85-0 82-5 81-8 
Pulp and paper products.......... 7-0 100-8 102-4° 95-6 98-4 95-4 85-9 

Pulp and paper.i:.ssbsecakiee ye 3-4 104-6 106°3 95-3 102-1 94-3 82-6 

Paper productsy.>.. kath eone 0-8 87-8 94-4 83-3 84-3 85-0 76-7 

Printing and publishing........ 2-8 100-5 100-5 98-8 98-9 97-6 93-8 
Rabber productss.).).05..0 ae: 1-8 93-2 93-9 70-7 57-8 59-1 68-5 
Lextile products.) i524 2 aie ot 9-2 87-7 90°8 80-1 80-9 84-6 80-1 

Thread, yarn and cloth........ 3-6 105-9 107-3 94-6 96-1 99-7 95-7 

Hosiery and knit goods........ 1-8 91-0 98-0 81-9 79-1 83-1 82-8 

Garments and personal furnish- 

ADO Shae papa oF eR IARI Ot is: 2-6 66-9 69-6 62-7 67-0 97-1 65-9 

@chers ei We) we Te eed. ols 1:2 98-5 101-2 92-3 88-5 87°9 80-3 
Tobacco, distilled and malt 

INGUOES Fis Mee Sree Be gary. y 1-4 86-4 104-6 75°5 88-6 81-2 81-7 
Wood distillates and extracts.... 0-1 j02-7 105-5 138-8 105-4 99-6 79-4 
Chemicals and allied products... 0:8 77:5 81-3 76-2 84-6 83-1 76-7 
Clay, glass and stone products. . 1:1 78-2 89-3 68-5 79-1 86-3 72-2 
EPeCETIC CUEMOHTE. 6.1. c se RUE bs 1-5 122-5 124-7 128-6 117-9 113-0 106-9 
Electrical apparatus....... itt tw 1-2 115-8 119-6 120-0 106-9 86:5 69-0 
Tron and steel products........... 14-9 70-0 7 60-0 72°6 64-7 49-6 

Crude,rolled and forged pro- 

GUGCES 4 AR cto ts BIH oes 1:6 58-0 57-5 38-4 57-6 67-2 52-3 
Machinery (other than vehicles) 1-2 69°5 70-4 62-6 71-5 62-5 56-9 
Agricultural implements......... 1-0 70:3 66-4 40-4 53-2 56:1 46-6 
Land vehicles..................- 6-7 82-2 89-0 74:9 92-0 69-9 44-6 

Steel shipbuilding and repairing 0-5 32°3 32-3 20-1 23-2 19-1 19-6 

Heating appliances............. 0-6 78°41 88-2 67-2 76-1 66-3 78-9 

Iron and steel fabrication (n.e. 

SEAN IN, RIND eee! eee 0:7 76°5 76°3 59-1 17°83 76-9 67-2 

Foundry and machine shop 

PLOGUC tS ec ots ai cote an eke 0-6 73-2 79-0 (OX 67-6 73°5 55-2 

Others ae Fee, aka eee 2-0 69-5 74-0 62-1 66-8 69-5 62-5 
Non-ferrous metal products...... 1:7 86-1 93-3 73°3 77-7 68-1 58-7 
Mineral produets: «in 5 <\o..1c4, 00 1-2 98-4 104-8 95-8 93-5 89-3 84-3 
MG ScohlaneOUsscronscciecemeetioleeacs 0-5 81-0 83-0 79-5 81-4 84-0 78-0 

POSSI Gan Dee OG aig dey ou 3°9 71-6 bed 83-4 92-1 87-0 59-5 
Minings 352: Cee Oe ays 5-9 96-5 96-9 97-1 100-5 100-8 93-0 
CGAL. i, SO Neh Se ee 3-7 86:6 85-2 87°6 92-1 101-3 98-7 
WeralticOresiy. 3 adsense 1-5 140-3 143-0 145-7 137-2 108-3 86-5 
Non-metallic minerals (other 
AAT CORL) Ati e-eieakcote ee ates ees 0-7 91-2 91-3 75-5 89-6 87-5 72-2 
Communication.................. 3-1 111:3 112-7 108-9 104-2 91-4 101-1 
Meleeranlisu sauak esos be bce aoee ees 0-6 106-7 111-8 102-6 103-7 96-8 96-7 
Melophones wre cs divs wea «eae 2°5 112-5 112-9 110-6 104-9 97-6 102-3 
Transportation................... 14-4 103-9 109:8 99-0 107-3 104-8 99-2 
Street railways and cartage...... 2:5 109-6 113-3 108-2 118-3 111-0 110-8 
Shea Taslwaw sissies Mees va ced 10-5 98-6 99-2 93-8 102-4 98-0 94-0 
hipping and stevedoring........ 1-4 149-6 218-7 135-1 185-4 173-0 135-9 
Construction and maintenance.. 7-2 103-3 128-3 93-3 98-8 96-0 92-4 
Bing 6 SPO es ok. eet a 2°8 109-1 130-2 91-3 99-5 81-8 64-9 
MARTA Rs aedee cites cloves bee es 0-8 708-0 1,303-9 701-4 754-6 1,401-5 2,047-8 
Riarlwayi teen abe cacue teh es 3:6 83°8 96-3 78-3 84-1 90-5 90-5 
DCRVICES ae clit ke aS ae ass 1-8 107-8 108°5 107-1 106-6 92-8 92-9 
Hotels and restaurants........... 1-0 108-0 109-5 109-9 112-7 92°6 92-9 
EKOLCSSIONAIS Vee We wt eee eee 0-2 111-9 111-8 114-8 111-0 95°3 80-2 
Personal (chiefly laundries)...... 0-6 106-3 105-9 100-7 97-3 92-3 93-8 
Tae he nee sk i er ee eng 8-1 102+1 103-9 96-3 99-4 98-2 96-9 
UGA, Wiis Win SBN On ake Oh, tuk 5-5 104-6 106°5 97-0 101-7 100-4 97-3 
Wiholesalese cg: .,..ceck ocean 2-6 97-1 99-1 94-9 95-1 94-4 96-2 
All Imdustries.................... 100-0 89-6 95-3 83-9 88-7 86-3 77-9 





Norre.—The relative weight column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is 
of the total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS DURING THE QUARTER 
ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1925, AS REPORTED BY 
UNIONS MAKING RETURNS 


NEMPLOYMENT as used in the follow- 
ing report has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons en- 
gaged in work other than their own trades or 
who are idle because of illness, or as a direct 
result of strikes or ‘lockouts are not con- 
sidered as unemployed. As the number oi 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month with consequent variations in member- 
ship upon which the percentage of unemploy- 
ment is based, it should be understood that 
such figures have reference only to the organi- 
zations reporting. 

The present article on unemployment among 
the members of trade unions deals with the 
situation reported during the quarter ending 
December 31, 1925, and is based on the 
returns of the locals reporting at the end of 
each month during the quarter. At the end 
of October the percentage of unemployment 
was 5.1 as compared with 5.7 per cent at 
the end of September. The seasonal industrial 
depression during the following two months 
brought the unemployment percentage on De- 
cember 31 to 7.9. The situation during each 
month of the quarter under review, however, 
was more favourable than in the same month 
of the corresponding quarter of 1924. 

The accompanying chart shows the curve 
of unemployment as reported by trade unions 
by quarters from 1916 to 1920 inclusive, and 
by months from 1921 to date. The curve has 
shown a downward tendency from the begin- 
ning of 1925 to the end of August with one 
interruption at the close of April, and from 
then an upward trend to the end of the year, 
with the exception of the month of October 
when the situation improved slightly. 

Employment in Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta was in slightly lesser volume dur- 
ing October than in September, but in the 
remaining provinces conditions were somewhat 
better. The building trades and fishing and 
transportation industries were slacker. More 

work was afforded in the mining and manu- 
facturing industries. 

During November, Quebec and Alberta were 
the only provinces to register improvement 
over the previous month, and the gains were 
slight. Neither were the declines in the re- 
maining provinces particularly noteworthy. 
Fishermen were much better employed than 
in October and miners also reported an im- 
proved situation. Lumber workers were much 
slacker, and lesser declines were indicated in 


the transportation and manufacturing indus- 
tries and in the building trades. 

Nova Scotia and New Brunswick reported 
nominal increases in employment during De- 
cember as compared with November, but in 
the other provinces there were contractions, 
that of 4.4 in Quebec being the most sub- 
stantial. Shutdowns over the holiday period 
affected materially the situation in the manu- 
facturing industries, the reductions being par- 
ticularly marked in the metal trades, though 
employment in the printing, textile and glass 
trades also declined. The building trades 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN 
TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 








| 
sie; a 
ca| 2 5 @ 
h oH 5 g$ a 2 
Bont celal sleile| sl] elesla 
as|e|2is|/e)/5| 8 (esi g 
“Alo! S|e] 3 AR ae al bh 
Zz Zi@lolalal ad iq ie) 
Oct 5 At) Rene rt 2-8! 5-6/10°7| 5-7] 4-2] 3-3] 4-0114-8] 7-4 
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afforded much less work as did also the 
lumber and logging industry. Transportation 
workers were slightly less active. Miners, on 
the other hand, reported some improvement. 

Table I on page 165 summarizes the returns 
by provinces for each month from October, 
1921, and Table 3 on page shows the per- 
centages of unemployment reported in the 
different groups of industries also by months 
from October, 1921. 


ier, and conditions were also better for lumber 
workers and loggers. 

Nearly 8 per cent more employment was 
reported in the manufacturing industries dur- 
ing December than in the same month of 
1924. Garment and textile workers were much 
better employed and lesser gains were indi- 
cated in the metal and printing trades and 
among glass workers and papermakers. The 
transportation industries as a whole were 
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During October, employment in the manu- 
facturing industries increased 2 per cent in 
comparison with October, 1924, due to actiy- 
ity in the printing, textile and metal trades. 
Transportation workers and building trades- 
men were also more fully engaged, but the 
percentage of idleness reported by fishermen 
was considerably larger than that registered 
in October, 1924. 

Unemployment jn the manufacturing indus- 
tries during November was 8.3 per cent lower 
than in the corresponding month of 1924. The 
garment and glass trades were much busier, and 
improvement was also shown by papermakers, 
printing tradesmen and iron and steel work- 
ers. The situation in the building trades and 
in the transportation industry was slightly 
more favourable. Miners were decidedly bus- 


slightly more active, slackness in the shipping 
and stevedoring division being offset by great- 
er activity in the steam railway division. Em- 
ployment for unions in the building trades was 
brisker than during December, 1924, and the 
situation in the coal mines also improved. 
Lumber workers and loggers reported con- 
siderable slackness, but fishermen in both 
months under review registered no unemploy- 
ment. . 

The accompanying tabulation (Table II) 
shows the percentages of unemployment for 
the months of October, November and De- 
cember for all Canada, and also by provinces 
for the month of December. For this month 
reports were received from 1,556 locals with 
an aggregate membership of 148,922 persons, 
of whom 11,716 or a percentage of 7.9 were 
unemployed. 


TABLE II—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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TABLE III-UNEMPLOYMENT ON DECEMBER 31, 1928, 
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TABLE III—UNEMPLOYMENT ON DECEMBER 31, 1925 
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AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS—Continued. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA. FOR THE 
PERIOD OCTOBER TO DECEMBER, 1925 


MPLOYMENT conditions as indicated by October to December, 1925, were more favour- 
the work of the offices of the Employ- 1924, as there was shown an increase of nearly 
ment Service of Canada during the quarter 6 per cent in the number of vacancies offered 


VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT 
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and of almost 7 per cent in the placements 
effected in regular and casual employment. An 
able than during the corresponding period of 
analysis of the different industries shows that 
the groups in which the larger gains were 
registered were manufacturing, transportation, 
construction and maintenance, /services and 


trade, while the only marked decline regis- 
tered was in the farming industry, due to 
the fact that harvesting operations were car- 
ried on much later in the year 1924 than 
during the corresponding period of 1925. Al! 
provinces except New Brunswick and Mani- 
toba registered gains in opportunities offered, 


SERVICE BY INDUSTRIES, OCTOBER TO DECEMBER, 1925 
0—e60“eR0e080aeaaaSS 
Manitoba 




















Saskatchewan Alberta British Columbia Canada 
Place- Place- Place- Place- Place- 
ments ments ments ments ments 
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co) oO 7) oO (2) 
se) 8 re 3 a nie ‘S a es 3 a os S a ee 
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while Manitoba alone showed a slight decline 
in the number of placements effected. The 
accompanying table gives the vacancies and 
placements of the Employment Service of 
Canada by industrial groups in the various 
provinces during the period October to De- 
cember, 1925. 

From the chart on page 176 which accom- 
panies the article on the work of the employ- 
ment offices for the month of December, it 
will be noted that the trend of the curves 
representing the ratio of vacancies and place- 
ments to applications, though showing a sharp 
decline during the months of October and 
November, registered an upward trend during 
December and at no time reached the low 
Jevel shown during the same period of 1924. 
During the period October to December, 1925, 
there was a ratio of 73.8 vacancies and 69.3 
placements for each 100 applications for em- 
ployment as compared with 67.8 vacancies and 
62.6 placements during the corresponding per- 
iod a year ago. The average number of appli- 
cants registered daily during October to De- 
cember, 1925, was 1,607; of positions offered 
1,185 and of placements effected 1,113 in con- 
trast with a daily average of 1,666 applica- 
tions, 1,130 vacancies and 1,042 placements in 
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regular and casual employment during the last 
quarter of 1924. 

During the three months, October to De- 
cember, 1925, the offices of the Service re- 
ported that they had made 89,416 references 
to positions and had effected! a total of 85,698 
placements, of which 59,674 were in regular 
employment and 26,024 in casual work. Of 
the placements in regular employment 50,022 
were of men and 9,652 of women, while casual 
work was found for 14,409 men and 11,615 
women. ‘A comparison with the same period 
of 1924 shows that 80,231 placements were 
then made, of which 55,930 were in regular 
employment and 24,301 in casual work. Appli- 
cations for employment during the period 
under review were received from 94,759 men 
and 28,923 women, a ‘total of 128,682 in con- 
trast with the registration of 128,247 during 
the same period of 1924. Employers notified 
the Service during the fourth quarter of 1925 
of 91,238 positions, of which 66,663 were for 
men and 24,575 for women, as compared with 
86,981 opportunities for work offered during 
the corresponding period of 1924. 

In another section of this issue will be found 
a report in detail of the transactions of the 
employment offices for the month of Decem- 
ber. 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR DECEMBER, 1925 


bs ga records of the Employment Service of 

Canada for the month of December, 
1925, when compared with those of November, 
showed a decline of 26 per cent in the volume 
of business transacted, due to curtailment of 
operations in the farming, manufacturing and 
construction groups, and to the fact that the 
Jogging camps had, for the most part, received 
their quota of men during the previous month. 
A decline of 2 per cent was also recorded when 
the records were compared with those of De- 
cember, 1924. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1928, as represent- 
ed by the ratio of vacancies offered and place- 
ments effected for each 100 applications for 
work registered at the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada, computations being made 
semi-monthly. It will be noted that although 
the labour turnover during December, 1925, 
was somewhat less than that of the preceding 
period, the upward trend of the curve of va- 
cancies and placements in relation to applica- 
tions showed more opportunities offered in 
proportion to applicants looking for work, and 
that the situation generally was considerably 


better than that shown at the close of De- 
cember, 1924. The ratio of vacancies to each 
100 applications was 63.2 and 70.6 during the 
first and second half of December, in contrast 
to the ratio of 60.8 and 64.2 during the same 
period in 1924. The ratio of placements to 
each 100 applications during the period under 
review was 59.7 and 66.2, as compared with 
55.3 and 58.9 during the corresponding month 
of 1924. 

A summary of the reports from the offices 
showed that the average number of applica- 
tions reported during the first half of Decem- 
ber, 1925, was 1,409 as compared with 1,595 
during the preceding period, and with 1,452 
daily in the corresponding period of 1924. Ap- 
plications for work during the latter half of 
the month registered 1,115 daily, in contrast 
with 1,408 during the latter half of December 
a year ago. Employers notified the Service 
of a daily average of 890 vacancies during the 
first half, and 787 during the latter half of the 
month under review, as compared with a daily 
average of 883 and 908 vacancies during the 
month of December, 1924. Vacancies offered 
to the Service during the latter half. of Novem- 
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ber, 1925, averaged! 1,010 daily. The Service 
effected an average of 841 placements during 
the first half of December, of which 575 were 
in regular employment and 266 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total average placement during the preceding 
period of 934 daily, and with 803 daily during 
the first half of December, 1924. During the 
latter half of the month under review place- 
ments averaged 788 daily (444 regular and 
294 casual), as compared with an average of 
829 daily during the corresponding period of 
1924. 

During the month of December, 1925, the 
offices of the Service referred 21,390 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 20,523 
placements. Of these the placements in regu- 
lar employment were 13,239, of which 10,443 
were of men and 2,796 of women, while the 
placements in casual work totalled 7,284. The 
number of vacancies reported by the employ- 
ers numbered 14,510 for men and 7,287 for 
women, a total of 21,797, while applications for 
work totalled 32,802, of which 24,822 were from 
men and 7,980 from women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected to date in the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada:— 


Placements. 
Year Totals 
Regular Casual 
1919 (10;months)...... 268,001 37,904 305,905 
ODOM ee tte ein eit 366,547 79 ,265 445 ,812 
3 ROR Pa ie Sone, Mikes, Sear Pied 280,518 75 ,238 355, 756 
4 AUD AC) Eee ae Sona ares age 297 , 827 95,695 393 ,522 
ODS esha cts cole ck Ce 347,165 115 ,387 462 ,552 
D2 | ee ee ee Se ee ae 247,425 118 , 707 366, 132 
NODA: 60% FRE: RS BAR ROR be 306, 804 106,021 412,825 


(MariTIME PROVINCES 

Orders listed at employment offices in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick during the month 
of December were nearly 3 per cent less than 
during the preceding month, and over 5 per 
cent less than during December, 1924. Gains 
of more than 2 per cent in comparison with 
November, and over 13 per cent when com- 
pared with December, 1924, were reported by 
Nova Scotia offices, but these gains were more 
than offset by losses of over 6 per cent and 
nearly 16 per cent respectively, reported by 
New Brunswick offices. Nova Scotia offices 
effected nearly 5 per cent less placements than 
during November, and recorded a nominal de- 
crease only when compared with December, 
1924. Placements by New Brunswick offices 
were about 8 per cent below November, and 
were more than one per cent higher than dur- 
ing December, 1924. There was a net gain of 
nearly one per cent in placements effected by 
both provinces during the month under re- 
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view when compared with the corresponding 
month of 1924. Industrial groups in which 
employment was secured for most applicants 
in Nova Scotia were manufacturing, 165; log- 
ging, 62; construction and maintenance, 80; 
service, 182, and trade, 538; and in New Bruns- 
wick, logging, 109; and services, 467, of which 
279 were household workers. During the 
month of December 187 men and 90 women 
were placed in regular employment through 
Nova Scotia offices, and 215 men and 96 
women through offices in New Brunswick. 


QUEBEC 


Employment opportunities as listed at offices 
of the Service in the Province of Quebec were 
nearly 30 per cent less than in November, but 
over 80 per cent higher than during December, 
1924. Gains under the latter comparison were 
recorded in .all industrial divisions except 
trade, in which group the decline was nominal 
only. Placements were nearly 35 per cent be- 
low November and over 56 per cent higher 
than during December, 1924. Industrial divi- 
sions in which most of the placements were 
effected were manufacturing, 99; logging, 346; 
transportation, 134; construction and main- 
tenance, 249; services, 597, and trade, 62. 
Regular employment was secured for 861 men 
and 562 women during 'the month under re- 
view. 

ONTARIO 


There was a decline of about 7 per cent in 
the number of orders received during Decem- 
ber when compared with November, and also 
in comparison with December, 1924. Place- 
ments, however, were only about 2 per cent 
lower under each comparison. Placements 
in regular employment increased in com- 
parison with December, 1924, but this 
increase was offset by a reduction in 
the demand for casual workers. Industrial 
groups in which employment was secured for 
most of the workers were manufacturing, 1,014; 
logging, 1,862; farming, 429; transportation, 
483; construction and maintenance, 2,605; ser- 
vices, 3,221, and trade, 371. Placements in 
regular employment numbered 5,789 of men 
and 873 of women. 


MANITOBA 


Orders listed at Manitoba offices during De- 
cember were 20 per cent below November and 
over 12 per cent less than during December, 
1924. Placements were about 25 per cent low- 
er than in November and 9 per cent less 
than in December, 1924. Declines in vacancies 
and placements were recorded in all industrial 
divisions except construction and maintenance, 
services and trade when comparing the month 
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under review with the corresponding month 
of 1924. Placements by industries included 
manufacturing, 52; logging, 462; farming, 421; 
services, 1,435, and trade, 158. Regular em- 
ployment was secured for 969 men and 447 
women during the month. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


There was a decline of nearly 40 per cent 
in the number of vacancies listed by Sas- 
katchewan offices during December when com- 
pared with the preceding month, but an in- 
crease of over 8 per cent in comparison 
with December, 1924. Placements were 
nearly 44 per cent less than in November, 


ments under both comparisons were general in 
all industrial groups, the most noteworthy 
change being the seasonal decline in the de- 
mand for farm workers from November to 
December. Placements by industries included 
manufacturing, 101; logging, 228; farm, 377; 
mining, 91; construction and maintenance, 68, 
and services, 544. There were 836 men and 
255 women placed in regular employment dur- 
ing the month. 
British CoLUMBIA 
Orders listed by British Columbia offices 


during December were nearly 14 per cent less 
than in November and nearly 22 per cent 
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but over 12 per cent in excess of December, 
1924. Increased demand for bushmen, farm 
and household workers was was mainly respon- 
sible for the increase over December, 1924. In- 
dustrial groups in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were 
logging, 207; farming, 614; construction and 
maintenance, 104, and services, 661. Regular 
employment was secured for 956 men and 260 
women. 


ALBERTA 


Employment offered through Alberta offices’ 


during December was about 52 per cent less 
than in November and over 27 per cent less 
than during December, 1924. Approximately 
the same percentages of change were recorded 
in placements effected. Reductions in place- 


1924 





1925 





below December, 1924. Placements were ov2r 
12 per cent and 18 per cent lower respectively. 
Small gains over December, 1924, were re- 
corded in farming, mining, transportation and 
construction and maintenance, but were offset 
by losses in the manufacturig industries, log- 
ging, services and trade. Industrial groups 
in which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were manufacturing, 185; 
logging, 238; transportation, 101; construction 
and maintenance, 277; services, 889, and trade, 
97. There were 630 men and 213 women 
placed in regular employment during the 
month. 


Movement of Labour 


During December, 1925, the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada made 13,239 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICE FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1925 
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Moncton 
St. John 
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Fort William 
uelph 
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Se Cnc Solar, Ben rd ae eee 50 
344 
71 
314 
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343 
Ci 
66 
62 
1,564 
883 
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801 
5 oy ohaid sateen. cotied croinyarrais 163 
112 
RAS Me A AS SLOAN 1, 922 
BSE Sere (an Bee eee HO 29 
Bee saris s oe eee 34 
OL «Hh cin in Pa oN Oe 24 
86 
SUCHET AnED aes 85 
b Sao Robe ete oe eee age ae 33 
Bs aL NGI diat Hs ERR 75 
ecletrtct stein tthe, AACA ae 51 
Sd inkaPs Ate a Keach oes Me ee 3 
shore er folca ss erate. ne oe eee 1,130 
PAST Ad: EOI et 10 
Pelee Rae oo ee ee Es 362 
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*19 placements effected by offices since closed. 


15134—73 


VACANCIES 


at end of | 
period 


ce ao woe Looe 
SOF ONWOOCMONOOOh 


bo 
ROD ONNNRNNMNO 


during 
period 


Reported| Unfilled || Regist’d | Referred 


to 


vacancies| Regular 





APELICANTS 

PLACED 
Casual 
277 198 
102 83 
123 18 
52 97 
dil 376 
30 57 
107 103 
174 216 
1,423 76 
314 0 
853 31 
60 31 
80 14 
116 0 
6,662 3, 462 
83 30 
61 70 
54 164 
218 1 
293 165 
38 62 
187 539 
74 104 
65 195 
242 94 
59 68 
390 9 
111 24 
290 129 
142 24 
89 28 
617 49 
96 102 
80 83 
69 32 
105 13 
414 2 
224 12 
2,400 1,270 
261 193 
1,416 1,183 
99 12 
49 15 
1,268 1,156 
1,218 538 
34 4 
229 110 
36 15 
162 29 
305 199 
311 108 
57 22 
40 29 
42 22 
1,691 401 
291 86 
75 22 
587 160 
57 98 
81 35 
843 1,050 
30 0 
27 5 
20 2 
82 3 
7 64 
11 15 
74 0 
35 16 
1 1 
ae 720 
127 221 
13, 239 7,284 
10, 443 3, 742 
2,796 3,542 


Unplaced 
at end of 
period 
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placements in regular employment, of which 
6,720 were persons for whom the employment 
found was outside the immediate locality of 
the offices at which they were registered. Of 
the latter 1,317 were granted the Employment 
Service reduced transportation rate, 692 going 
to points within the same province as the 
despatching office and 625 to other provinces. 
The reduced transportation rate which is 2.7 
cents per mile with a minimum fare of $4 is 
granted by the railway companies to bona fide 
applicants at the Employment Service who 
may desire to travel to distant employment 
for which no workers are available locally. 
The transportation certificates issued by 
Quebec offices numbered 112, all to points out- 
side the province. Of these, Hull despatched 
109 bushmen to the lumber camps in the 
vicinity of North Bay and Cobalt, and Mont- 
real 3 bushmen to Sault Ste. Marie. The 
offices in Ontario granted 514 certificates, 350 
provincial and 164 interprovincial. The pro- 
vincial movement included 295 bushmen going 
to points near Fort William, Port Arthur, Sud- 
bury, Timmins, Pembroke and Peterboro. 
From Toronto 1 civil engineer, 1 chainman and 
1 counter man were transferred to North Bay, 
1 rod man to Pembroke and 1 baker to Sault 
Ste. Marie. To the Port Arthur zone 34 con- 
struction labourers were despatched by the 
Fort William and Port Arthur offices and to 
North Bay 8 construction labourers travelled 
from Pembroke. Timmins received 2 plaster- 
ers from North Bay and 4 hand drillers from 
Cobalt, and Kingston 1 loom fixer from Ham- 
jlton. Sudbury sent 1 cook within its own 
zone. The interprovincial movement was all 
to Hull from the Sudbury, North Bay, Pem- 
broke, Cobalt and Port Arthur offices and in- 
cluded 58 bushmen, 28 station workers, 37 
railroad labourers, 40 construction labourers 
and 1 plasterer. All ‘Manitoba certificates 
were issued from Winnipeg. This office de- 
spatched 431 persons at the special rate, 72 
farm workers going to various points through- 
out the province, 2 bushmen and 1 housekeeper 
to Dauphin, 1 housekeeper within the Winni- 
peg zone and 1 farm general, 2 waitresses, 4 
housekeepers, 1 cook and 2 kitchen maids to 
Brandon. Of the 345 interprovincial transfers, 
324 were bushmen, 320 going to Port Arthur 
and 4 to Timmins; 12 were farm labourers 
sent to points in Saskatchewan, 1 a farm hand 
sent to Prince George and the remainder hotel 
and household workers. Saskatchewan offices 
transferred 154 workers on the reduced trans- 
portation rate, 1 of whom was a farm hand 
sent from Regina to Brandon and the balance 
represented a provincial movement. Of the 
latter 104 bushmen, 7 lath bolt cutters, 3 


sawyers, 1 engineer, and 2 cooks travelled at: 
the reduced rate to the Prince Albert zone 
from the North Battleford, Regina, Saskatoon 
and Prince Albert offices, and 28 farm labour- 
ers, 3 hotel workers, 2 housekeepers, 1 domestic 
and 2 cooks were sent to various points within 
the province. In Alberta the transportation 
certificates numbered 71, of which 69 were for 
points within the province. Calgary sent 2 
farm labourers and 3 bushmen to Edmonton, 
2 miners and 1 bushman to Lethbridge, and 2 
farm labourers to Drumheller. From Edmon- 
ton 20 miners, 11 bushmen, 6 farm hands, 5 
labourers, 5 firemen, 3 engineers, 1 dairyman, 
1 lather, 1 plumber, 1 waitress, 1 watchman, 3 
cooks and 1 carpenter went to points within 
the Edmonton zone, and 2 farm labourers to 
employment in Saskatchewan. British Colum- 
bia offices issued 35 certificates, 34 provincial 
and 1 interprovincial. The latter was a seeds- 
man sent from Vancouver to Brandon. In ad- 
dition Vancouver transferred provincially 1 
labourer and 1 blacksmith to Nelson, 1 engi- 
neer, 1 blacksmith and 1 dishwasher to Pen- 
ticton, 1 farm hand to Kamloops, 1 engineer 
to Prince George and 8 miners, 1 logger andi 1 
engineer within its own zone. Prince George 
transferred 1 dredgemen, 1 cook, 5 tile makers 
and 2 general labourers, and Prince Rupert 3 
bushmen and 3 miners to employment within 
their respective zones. New Westminster 
shipped 1 miner to Revelstoke, and Cranbrook 
1 millwright to Prince George. 

Of the 1,317 workers who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate, 944 were carried by the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, 345 by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, 23 by the Timiskaming & Northern 
Ontario Railway, and 5 by the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway. 





Over 24,000 employees of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway have received instruction in 
First Aid, since such training was first pro- 
vided under the direction of the late Lord 
Shaughnessy. Company officials believe that 
more than one employee of the company 
would be ready and qualified to render assist- 
ance in the event of an accident anywhere 
on the system. 





The Drumheller branch of the United Mine 
Workers of America passed a resolution in 
January asking the Dominion Government to 
grant a railway freight rate of $7 per ton from 
Alberta to Ontario. The resolution states 
that “there are hundreds of men, women and 
children in the coal fields of Alberta on the 
verge of starvation due to lack of employ- 
ment.” 
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REVIEW OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA DURING 1925 


Ble value of the building permits issued 
in 60 cities last year was practically 
the same as in 1924, but when the lower cost 
of building materials in 1925 as compared 
with the preceding year is considered, there 
is no doubt that the volume of building in 
the cities was greater than in 1924. The 
aggregate for the year, based upon revised 
statements from municipal officials, was 
$124,661,720; this was $634,126 or 0.5 per 
cent less than the 1924 total of $125,295,846. 
The average index number of building ma- 
terials, however, declined from 159.1 in 1924 
to 153.7 in 1925, or by over 3 per cent, 
while the index number of wages in the 
building trades, compiled by the Department 
of Labour, averaged 170.4 as compared with 
169.7 in 1924, the base, or 100 per cent, 
in both cases being the 1913 costs!. 

While building permits issued in the 60 
co-operating cities aggregated practically the 
same in 1925 as in 1924, the index number 
of employment in building construction, 
based upon returns from some 300 contract- 
ors employing an average pay-roll of 23,000 
persons averaged 121.1 in 1925 as compared 
with 113.7 in 1924. According to the Mac- 
Lean Building Review for January, 1926, 
the value of contracts awarded throughout 
Canada was $297,973,000 in 1925, as com- 
pared with $276,261,100 in the preceding year, 
an increase of 7.8 per cent. A large share 
of this gain was in industrial building such 
as power plants and pulp and paper mills 
and other construction work which would, 
generally, be outside city limits and therefore 
would not be reflected in these building 
permits. 

The value of the building permits issued 
in 60 cities during the last six years is given 
below :— 








Average index 
number of 
wholesale prices 


Year. Value. of building 
materiais 
$ 
ROLO BF YR Soe wen dats oh! 116,779,628 214-9 
OPA ie TO ae a a 116,361,720 183-2 
ROO Ree ant. ah oe eee acd 147,962,173 162-2 
LO ZS et Nae tattio eh... 133,201,347 167-0 
IRD) Aen ae oh, oe ae 125, 295, 846 159-1 
LOU Neen are eee st aed 124,661,720 153-7 


eee eee ree ete re ee we | ee ee | eh “OT 

! In connection with these index numbers, it may be noted 
that the average cost of all the materials used in building 
by a prominent construction company of Canada is estimated 
at 55-13 per cent and of all labour as 28-23 per cent of the total 
cost, the remaining 16.64 per cent being ascribed to overhead 
insurance, engineering, supervision, profit, etc. In the United 
States, according to the Monthly Labour Review for J uly, 
1925, similar estimates based upon eight types of building, 
show that materials and labour there account for 42-88 per 
cent and 36-99 per cent respectively, of total costs. 


During 1925 there were declines of 0.5 per 
cent, 6.4 per cent and 15.7 per cent as com- 
pared with 1924, 1923 and 11922, respectively, 
but increases of 7.1 per cent and 6.7 per 
cent over 1921 and 1920, respectively. 


Building by Previnces 


Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba and British 
Columbia registered increases in the value of 
the building permits issued, as compared with 
1924, but there were declines in the remaining 
provinces. 

Maritime Provinces—In Nova Scotia, with 
permits vaiued at $1,099,787, there was an 
increase of 22 per cent over 1924, which in 
turn had shown a gain as compared with the 
preceding year. The building authorized in 
New Brunswick, however, was estimated to 
cost $986,325, as against $1,492,364 in 1924, a 
decline of 33.9 per cent. The 1925 aggregate 
was also less than in 1923. 

Quebec—Authority was granted for con- 
struction estimated at $35,186,268 in Quebec; 
this was less by $7,376,068 or 17.3 per cent 
than the 1924 total, which was the highest 
since the record for the 60 cities was begun 
in 1920. As compared with the aggregate of 
$35,483,853 in 1923, there was a falling off of 
0.8 per cent in the building permits issued, 
but the index number of wholesale prices of 
building materials then averaged over 13 
points higher than in 1925. The six cities re- 
porting in Quebec issued 28.2 per cent of the 
total value for the 60 cities in 1925, as com- 
pared with 34.4 per cent of the aggregate in 
the preceding year. 

Ontario —The 30 co-operating cities in Onta- 


_rio issued permits valued at $59,888,867 as 


against $57,330,141 in 1924, or an increase of 
4.5 per cent. The total was also greater than 
in 192i or 1920 but it was lower than in 1923 
or 1922. The proportion of the aggregate for 
Ontario to that for the 60 cities rose from 
45.1 per cent in the preceding year to 48.0 
per cent in 1925. 

Prairie Provinces—Building in Manitoba, 
as reflected in the permits issued in three 
cities, was at a higher level in 1925 than in 
1924, the authorizations of $5,205,828 showing 
a gain of $1,338,726 or 34.6 per cent in that 
comparison. There was also an increase over 
the 1923 aggregate of $5,177,487, but declines 
in comparison with 1922, 1921 and 1920. In 
Saskatchewan, there was a decline of 11.4 per 
cent in the building authorized, which in 1925 
was estimated at $2,531,380; with the excep- 
tion of 1923 (than which it was 5.2 per cent 
higher), this was smaller than in any other 
of the post-war years, when building costs 
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were greater. The four cities included in Al- 
berta reported building valued at $2,862,260 
in the year under review, or 22.5 per cent less 
than the total of $3,695,604 in 1924, which in- 
cluded the permit for a grain elevator at Ed- 
monton costing over a million. If the value 
of this authorization is taken from the 1924 
aggregate, the 1925 total is 19.5 per cent 
higher than the preceding year’s. The three 
Prairie Provinces together recorded 8.5 per 
cent of the total for the 60 cities. 


British Columbia—There was an increase 
over 1924 of $4,320,617 or 34.4 per cent in the 
building authorized by seven cities in British 
Columbia. The aggregate of $16,879,205, or 
13.5 per cent of the 1925 total for the 60 
cities, was greater than in any year since 
1920, being 17.6 per cent in excess of the pre- 
vious high level of $14,351,058 in 1922. 


Building by Cities 


tatistics of building permits issued by 60 
cities since 1918 are given in Table I, while 
Table III is a record for the four largest 
centres since 1910. 


Toronto—The building permits issued by 
Toronto were valued at $25,797,196 or 7.8 
per cent more than in 1924; of this total, 
which was the largest aggregate for any city 
during 1925, some 59 per cent was designed 
for the construction of dwellings. The Town- 
ships of York, which are adjacent to and prac- 
tically form a residential suburb of Toronto, 
reported building authorized at an estimated 
cost of $6,611,440; this figure, added to the 
Toronto total, gives an aggregate for that 
metropolitan area of $32,408,636, of which 
$20,489,100 or 63.2 per cent was listed for the 
construction of dwellings. 


Montreal—This city reported the second 
highest total, $25,520,528, of which 56.6 per 
cent was for residential building. Of the ag- 
gregate of $2,904,524 recorded by Westmount, 
58.9 per cent was for dwellings. These ad- 
joining cities together authorized building 
valued at $28,425,047, of which 56.8 per cent 
was designed for dwellings. The Montreal 
total was 17.7 per cent less than in 1924 and 
5.9 per cent less than in 1923, but it was 
higher than in any other year since 1910, with 
the exception of 1913. 


Vancouver, with $7,964,375, showed the third 
greatest total, which since 1913, was only ex- 
ceeded by the permits for 1922 and was 27.8 
per cent greater than in 1924. The propor- 
tion of the value of building authorized for 
dwellings was only 42.3 per cent in Vancou- 
ver. 


to 55.6 when the Point Grey total of $5,- 


This percentage is, however, increased , 


080,000 is added to that of Vancouver, of 
which the former is practically a suburb. Per- 
mits for dwellings in Point Grey constituted 
87.5 per cent of the total value of building 
authorized. 


Taste 1.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK 
AS INDICATED BY THE VALUE OF BUILDING 
PERMITS ISSUED IN 60 CITIES. 











— 1925 1924 1923 
$ $ $ 
P.E.1.— 

Charlottetown...... 21,800 31,900 50, 200 
Nova Scotia.......... 1,099,787 901,621 739,646 
*Halitaxmsciin.: eck 1,035,564 731,209 378,699 
New Glasgow...... 20,286 18,505 41,785 
‘Sydney 22s . Ae 43,937 151,907 319,162 
New Brunswick..... 986,325 1,492,364 1,049, 856 
Fredericton........ 98,175 257,325 305, 895 
*Moneton.:+,......: 204, 620 101,774 385, 461 
*Stdobni oy as aets 683,530 | 1,133,265 358,500 
Quebec............... 35,186,268 | 42,562,336 | 35,483,853 

*Montreal—Maison- 
HOUVE As 3s Lie ey oe 25,520,523 | 31,018,419 | 27,125,863 
TOUCDCON YL trier aula 8,274,371 | 7,331,846 4,786,933 
Shawinigan Falls... 384,925 229,377 124,990 
*Sherbrooke........ 1,037,110 529,878 732,100 
*Three Rivers...... 2,064, 815 1,046, 210 780, 735 
*Westmount........ 2,904,524 | 2,411,606 1,933,232 
Ontario..2. fasre. «2 59, 888,867 | 57,330,141 74,673,080 
Bellevilleese. ct: 194,725 195,000 54,825 
*Brantfordscs. «. $22 159,537 191,480 615, 686 
Chatham ates. e..; 193, 858 352,329 245, 867 
*Port William...... 727,340 | 1,272,570 1,425,130 
Olt? See da veeee ee 108,723 124,742 135,631 
PGUCID Lise estelhe wei 426,641 404, 304 571, 484 
* Hamilton. oor... 2,675, 830 8,309, 800 5,452,930 
PB INe Shon. Tceb woes 493,758 | 1,035,620 649, 233 
*Kitchener.......... 1,546,262 | 1,221,122 1, 893, 892 
*Hondor Loli... 2,389,800 | 2,113,500 8,261,065 
Niagara Falls...... 1,114,290 802,622 758, 513 
Oshawa tank. 576, 205 786,985 1,923,110 
*Ottawa....../.....| 4,942,327 | 2,540,699 3,521,817 
Owen Sound....... 536,970 161,125 319,450 
*Peterborough...... 272,637 437,510 295,798 
*Port Arthur. #;.. 2. 402,488 1,186, 207 2,640,321 
*Stratrora:, et. 407,731 641,619 509, 272 
*St. Catharines..... 666, 962 713, 638 806,310 
*St. Thomas). J.c 4. 350,181 164, 026 334, 239 
SAUNA, det es aus 725,698 840, 803 791,470 
Sault Ste. Marie... 242,993 559, 245 401,032 
SN OrOnUO. Be sie. ae. 25,797,196 | 23,926,028 | 30,609,227 
York Townships...| 6,611,440 | 5,710,400 8, 921, 650 
Welland. 2ecutt... 124 320 178, 880 206, 105 
“Windsorsceee see ore 4,429,308 4,725,034 
Ord. |. Seas os 1,371, 662 1,539,702 
Riversideyrs..t.. . 2 403,450 334,945 
Sandwich.......... 959, 799 809, 754 
Walkerville........ 1,058,000 610,000 
Woodstock......... 237,668 809,588 
Manitoba............ 3, 867, 102 5,177,487 
*Brandon:.ccu.ee 270, 825 183,034 
St. Boniface 418,377 510,353 
*Winnipeg..........; 3,177,900 4,484,100 
Saskatchewam....... 2,531,380 | 2,856,190 2,405,976 
*Moose Jaw......... 243,535 501, 129 289,398 
* RGGI sot A testa a cle ee 1, 208, 403 939,785 1, 264,030 
*Saskatoon. nastenanns 1,079,442 | 1,415,276 852,548 
Alberta 227352 5.. 2,862,260 | 3,695,604 2,597,987 
*Calvary ue en 1,197,475 | 1,031,420 821, 840 
*Hdmionton..... 875. 1,481,890 | 2,305,095 1,488,670 
Lethbridge...) ase. 161,189 226, 222 258,570 
Medicint Hat...... 21,706 132, 867 28,907 
British Columpia....| 16,879,205 | 12,558,588 | 11,023,262 
Nanaimo: sae: 212,591 89,005 137,507 
*New Westminster.. 704, 263 321,432 350, 848 
Point Grey te25.. . 5,080,000 | 4,251,300 2,397,750 
Prince Rupert..... 1,337,769 209,312 97,148 
South Vancouver. .} 1,032,690 618, 662 712,275 
*Vancouver.........| 7,964,375 | 6,230,774 6,277,574 
"“Vitetorial. tv oie), 1 547,517 838, 103 1,050, 160 
Total—60 Cities...... 124,661,720 |125, 295,846 | 133,201,347 


*Total—35 Cities..... 101,021,798 {105,070,284 | 111,174,325 
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Winnipeg issued permits valued at $4,156,690, 
an increase over 1924 of 2.5 but a decline 
of 7.3 per cent as compared with 1923. The 
aggregate was also smaller than in 1922, 1921 
or 1920, although it exceeded that for any other 
year back to 1914. Residential building ac- 
counted for 55.7 per cent of this total. St. 
Boniface, just across the river from Winni- 
peg, authorized building estimated at $972,- 
559 during the year. The building projected 
in this vicinity was, therefore, valued at $5,- 
129,249 or 42.6 per cent more than in 1924. 
Only 21.7 per cent of the St. Boniface ag- 
gregate for last year was listed for dwellings. 

In Ottawa, building to the value of $4,942,- 
327 was authorized; this was 94.5 per cent 
higher than in the preceding year and 40.3 
per cent greater than in 1923. Windsor issued 
permits valued at $4,333,945, while for the com- 
bined Border Cities—Windsor, Ford, River- 
side, Sandwich and Walkerville—the total was 
$8,114,905, or 1.3 per cent less than in 1924, 
In Quebec city, building to the value of $3.- 
274,371 was authorized, but this was a falling 
off of 55.3 per cent as compared with the pre- 
ceding year; practically 40 per cent of the 
1925 total was for dwellings. 

In addition to the above, permits valued at 
over $2,000,000 were issued by Westmount, 
Hamilton, London and Three Rivers, while 
Kitchener, Edmonton, Prince Rupert, Sand- 
wich, Regina, Calgary, Niagara Falls, Ford, 
Saskatoon, Sherbrooke, Halifax and South 
Vancouver reported building permits valued at 
over a million. The cities given above are in 
order of value authorizations, in all cases. 

The following cities reported increases in the 
building authorized during 1925 as compared 
with 1924: Halifax, New Glasgow, Moncton, 
Shawinigan Falls, Sherbrooke, Three Rivers, 
Westmount, Guelph, Kitchener, London, Ni- 
agara Falls, Ottawa, Owen Sound, St. Thomas, 
Toronto, York Townships, Riverside, Sand- 
wich, St. Boniface, Winnipeg, Regina, Calgary, 
Nanaimo, New Westminster, Prince Rupert, 
Point Grey, South Vancouver and Vancouver. 


Building by Months 


The building permits issued in April and 
May, $15,442,855 and $15,500,165, respectively, 
were higher than in any other month, together 
constituting 24.8 per cent of the total for 
1925. During 1924 the aggregates for Septem- 
ber and May were greatest, but on the aver- 
age, the permits issued in May exceed those 
for any other month. 


Building by Types of Buildings 


Some 50 cities furnished detailed reports 
showing the number and value of permits 


granted for dwellings, other buildings and engi- 
neering contracts. Over 16,000 permits were 
issued for dwellings, valued at $6,565,000, an 
average of $4,096 per dwelling. This category 
includes houses and apartments, and in many, ~ 
but not all cases, repairs and alterations to the 
same. The authorizations for other buildings, 
numbering approximately 26,000, were valued 
at over $50,500,000, or an average of $1,936 
per building. Permits for garages form a con- 
siderable percentage of the total number, but 
their value is usually low. 


Building since 1910 


The value of the building permits issued in 
the 35 cities originally used in these compila- 
tions was $101,021,798, as compared with $105,- 
070,284 in 1924; this was a decline of $4,048,- 
486 or 3.9 per cent, as against a reduction of 
0.5 per cent for the 60 cities in the same com- 
parison. The growth of satellite cities and 
surburban areas, owing to the continually in- 
creasing ease of transportation and the desire 
of many persons to enjoy the benefits of less 
crowded districts as well as those of lower 
taxation, are reflected in this difference at the 
expense of the 35 cities. In 1920 the value of 
the permits issued in these original cities con- 
stituted 86.2 per cent of the total for the 60 
cities, while in 1925 it was only 81.0 per cent; 
if statistics for the 60 areas now included were 
available as far back as 1910, no doubt the 
proportion reported by the 35 original centres 
would be considerably higher than in the last 
few years, which have seen an enormous ex- 
pansion in the use of automobiles and sub- 
urban electric lines. (The number of motor 
vehicles registered in all provinces rose from 
8,967 in 1910 to 652,121 in 1924.). The 1925 
aggregate for the 85 cities was also lower 
than in 1923, 1922 and any of the pre-war 
years except 1910, but it exceeded the total 
for any year between 1921 and 1914. As 
was noted earlier in this review, the index 
number of wholesale prices of building ma- 
terials (1913-100) declined from 159.1 in 
1924 to 153.7 in 1925, or by more than 3 
per cent, when it was lower than in any year 
since 1918. 


Table II gives, by provinces, the value of 
the building permits issued in the 35 cities ori- 
ginally used in these compilations as well as 
index numbers of costs of building materials 
and of wages in the building trades. 


The value of the building permits issued in 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver 
together aggregated $63,438,784, a decrease of 
1.4 per cent as compared with the 1924 total 
of $64,348,121. Of these centres, Montreal 
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alone registered a reduction in that compari- 
son. The proportion of the building author- 
ized in these cities to the total for the 35 
cities, 62.8 per cent, was higher than in any 
other year of the record except 19190. 

When the estimated cost of building author- 


ized in the “satellite cities’ in the immediate 
vicinity of the four leading cities is added, the 
value of building permits issued in the four 
metropolitan areas was $79,007,307 in 1925; 
this was an increase of 2.4 per cent over the 
1924 total of $77,139,804. 


TABLE I1.—_ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK IN THE YEARS 1918-1925, AS INDICATED BY 
BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN 35 CITIS. 


BOtAWSOCIIES .\. -), 2 dane Be 101,021,798} 105,070, 284 


lAverage weighted index 

numbers of wholesale 

prices of building materials 153-7 159-1 
2Average index numbers of 

wages in building trades. . 170-4 169-1 


167-0 
166-4 


111,174,325) 122,655,581/94, 508,164] 100,679, 839|77, 113, 413/36, 838, 270 


162-2 
162-5 


183-2 
170-5 


214-9 
180-9 


175-8 
148-2 


150-5 
125-9 





1Compiled by Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Average 1913=100. 
2Compiled by Department of Labour, Average 1913=100. 


TABLE II.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK IN THE YEAHS 1910-1925 AS INDICATED BY 
BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN 35 CITITES—Concluded. 


_ 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 1911 1910 
$ $ g $ $ $ $ $ 

Total—35 Cities...............- 33, 936, 426/39, 724, 466/33, 566, 749/96, 780,981) 153,662,842] 185,233,449] 138,170,390] 100,357, 546 
1Average weighted index num- 

bers of wholesale prices of 

building materials.......... 130-7 103-8 90-3 93-8 100: Pathe, RAO ESE 2g] SAP hee ae 
2Average index numbers of 

wages in building trades..... 109-9 101-5 100-8 100 96-0 90-2 86-9 


102-4 


1Compiled by Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Average 1913=100. 


2Compiled by Department of Labour. 


Average 1913=100. 





Building Permits Issued in December, 1925 


The value of the building authorized dur- 
ing December was seasonally, though only 
slightly lower than in the preceding month; 
it was however, higher than in the correspond- 
ing month of 1924. The aggregate was $7,- 
191,830, or 6.6 per cent less than the Novem- 
ber total of $7,696,099, but 13.6 per cent 
higher than the aggregate of $6,333,619 in 
December, 1924. 

Detailed statements were furnished by some 
85 cities, which issued permits for nearly 500 
dwellings valued at almost $2,200,000, and for 
approximately 600 other buildings, estimated 
to cost some $2,100,000. 

Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario and 
Saskatchewan registered increases in the value 
of the permits issued; that of $316,122 or 8.5 
per cent in Ontario was the greatest absolute 
gain, but the proportional increase in New 
Brunswick was larger. Of the declines recorded 
elsewhere, those of $503,933 or 18.8 per cent 


in Quebec, and $140,141! or 76.3 per cent in 
Alberta were most pronounced. As compared 
with December, 1924, Alberta recorded a re- 
duction of $8,985 or 17.1 per cent, while in the 
remaining provinces there were gains, of which 
Ontario and British Columbia reported the 
largest—$331,771 or 9.0 per cent and $314,720 
or 82.1 per cent, respectively. 

Montreal and Winnipeg showed decreases 
in the value of the building permits issued 
as compared with November, 1925, but in- 
creases as compared with December, 1924, 
while Toronto and Vancouver registered im- 
provement in both comparisons. Halifax, Syd- 
ney, Moncton, St. John, Sherbrooke, Chatham, 
Galt, Knigston, Kitchener, London, Sarnia, Re- 
gina, Saskatoon, Lethbridge, Nanaimo, Prince 
Rupert and South Vancouver also recorded in- 
creases as compared with November, 1925, and 
December, 1924. ; 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions that 
have recently been received by the Department. 
Such agreements are summarized each month 
in the Lasour Gazerre. In the majority of 
cases the agreements are signed by both em- 
ployers and employees. Verbal agreements, 
which are also included in the records, are 
schedules of rates of wages, hours of labour 
and other conditions of employment agreed 
upon between the parties concerned, and in 
effect though not signed. In addition to these, 
important schedules of wages are summarized, 
including civic schedules. In the case of each 
agreement or schedule, the rates of wages for 
the principal classes of labour are given, with 
other information of general interest. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


OtrawAa—THeE Crr1izEN PusBLisHING CoMPANY 
AND INTERNATIONAL STEREOTYPERS’ AND 
ELECTROTYPERS’ UNiIon, No. 50. 


Agreement in effect from August 1, 1922, until August 
1, 1924, and from year to year with ninety days’ notice 
of change prior to August 1 of any year. 

Wages per week, day or night work, journeymen, $36. 

Overtime, time and one-half. Sundays and holidays, 
when no paper is published, double time. 

One apprentice to each shift; term of apprentice- 
ship, five years. 

Scale for apprentices, per day or night: first year, 
$1.50; second year, $2; third year, $2.50; fourth year, 
$3; fifth year, $3.50. 

Foreman in dismissing a man shall give him one 
week’s notice or one week’s pay. A man wishing to 
leave shall give one week’s notice. 

In case of any misunderstanding about the agrec- 
ment the question shall be settled by arbitration, each 
party to appoint a man, and these two to appoint a 
third. If this is impossible the Minister of Labour 
shall appoint a third. The majority decision of the 
Board shall be binding on both parties. 

The union agrees to furnish sufficient and competent 
help. 

Present conditions and hours of work to continue 
as long as hours do not exceed forty-eight per week. 


Orrawa-—OTrawa NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS AND 
INTERNATIONAL PRINTING PRESSMEN AND 
ASsIsTANTs’ Union, No. 5. 


Agreement in effect from September 2, 1923, to Sep- 
tember 2, 1925, and thereafter. 

Salary of foremen and flyboys to be arranged with 
employer. 

Wages per week, journeymen pressmnen, from Sep- 
rset: 2, 1923, to September 2, 1924, $39; thereafter, 
40. 

Nothing in the agreement shall prevent superior work- 
men from getting higher wages. Everyone who has 
served five years at web press work shall receive at 
least this scale and must be a union member. 

Apprentices’ wages per week: 3rd year, $17; 4th year, 
$20; 5th year, $22. An apprentice who has completed 
his time and received certificate and cannot find em- 
ployment may continue as an apprentice. 


Hours per week, 48. Overtime, time and one-half. 
Work on legal holidays for evening papers, between 
7 a.m. and 6 p.m., double dime. 

Present conditions as to hours and arrangements of 
work are to continue as long as staff does not work on 
both night and day shift. 

Principle of interchanging of positions of men on web 
machines is to be adhered to so they may become 
qualified pressmen. 

The contract prohibits strikes or lockouts so long as 
the terms of the agreement are carried out. In case 
of any misunderstanding the question must be settled. 
by arbitration, the board consisting of one member 
appoimted by each party and a third chosen by them. 
The award shall be binding. 

If a proposition to renew the agreement is made 
and matter is not settled it shall be referred to 
arbitration. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods, Drink, 
and Tobacco 


EpMOoNTON, ALBERTA—THE EDMONTON BrREW- 
ING AND MattiInG (CoMPANY LIMITED, AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL UNION or THE UNITED 
Brewery, Fiour, Crereat AND Sorr Drin«x 
WoRKERS OF AMERICA. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 1, 1925, to 
July 31, 1926, with thirty days’ notice of change. 

Employees must become members of the union with- 
in two weeks of date of employment. No member shall 
be discharged or discriminated against for upholding 
union principles, or for working on a committee or 
under the instruction of the union. No union member 
shall be laid cff without just cause. 

Extra men engaged during the busy season shall not 
be counted as permanent men, nor be taken into the 
union if working less than three months, and must be 
laid off after work is finished. 

Engineers, firemen, and general mechanics should be 
members in good standing of their unions. Company 
may hire extra help from April 1 until September 30, 
hiring returned soldiers when available, provided no 
union men are out of work. 

In reduction of staff during dull season, men shall 
be laid off not longer than one week at a time. 

There may be an apprentice in the brewing, bottling 
and malt-house departments; apprentices shall be not 
more than twenty ycars of age when beginning and 
shall serve for two years. 

Upon recovery after sickness men shall be reinstated 
if sickness has not lasted longer than three months, and 
provided employee was employed for six months. 

Hours, eight per day for five days, and five on 
Saturday, during October to March inclusive. During 
remainder of year, hours, nine, and five on Saturdays. 
This shall apply to all except engineers, firemen, truck 
drivers, teamsters and malt-house men. 

Engineers and firemen, 8 hours per day, 7 days per 
week. Overtime time and one-half. Engineers to do 
their own repairing. 

Truck drivers, teamsters and helpers shall care for 
their horses Sundays and holidays. Route drivers shall 
be responsible for their routes. 

Hours for beer peddlers, teamsters and helpers and 
truck drivers, nine hours, six days per week. Overtime, 
time and one-half. 

Union to furnish union label free. 

Subject to legal requirements, free beer will be allowed 
to employees four times per day. Any man drinking 
to excess will be liable to immediate discharge. 

Employees shall receive beer at special prices, as 
specified in the agreement. 
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Differences about interpretation of the agreement shall 
be referred to a Board of Arbitration of two from 
the union and two from the firms concerned. Should 
these four fail to agree they shall elect a fifth dis- 
interested party. The decision of a majority shall be 
binding. 

The brewery is to give preference to union-made 
material and machinery where obtainable. 

Overtime, time and one-half; Sundays and holidays, 
unless otherwise specified, double time. 

Men employed two years shall have one week’s holi- 
day per year with pay. 

Wages per hour: second engineer, 68 cents; third 
engineer, 63 cents; firemen, 58 cents; coopers, tight, 
65 cents; coopers, slack, 62 cents; truck drivers, 60 
cents; filler man, soakerman, labelling man, 58 cents 
washhouse man, first, 60 cents; first brewhouse man, 
first cellar man, 65 cents; cellar and brewhouse helpers, 
after 6 months, 55 cents; labourers, temporary, 45 
cents; labourers, permanent, 52 cents; apprentices, 1st 
year, 40 cents; 2nd year, 45 cents; women, 30 cents. 


Transportation: Water . 


Vancouver, BrrrisH Cotumprta—Sureprne 
FEDERATION OF British COLUMBIA AND 
VANCOUVER AND Districr WATERFRONT 
WorkKeErS’ ASSOCIATION, 


Wage sch-dule effective December, 1924, and revised 
December, 1925. This schedule is attached to the agree- 
ment between the above parties, summarized in the 
Larour Gazerre for April, 1925. 

Base wages, per hour—dock men, straight time, 8&0 
cents; overtime, $1.20; shipmen (5 per cent increase 
in wages from December 1, 1925) straight time, 84 
cents; overtime, $1.26, 

Ten cents per hour above base wages is paid to 
double winch drivers and donkey drivers and to men 
handling 25 tons or over of caustic soda, cement, green 
hides or animal fertilizer; lime in single sacks; sulphur; 
coal or coke, ore, ballast and grain in bulk; and to 
men loading, ship only, on sacks weighing 125 pounds 
or over, truckers excepted. This applies to men load- 
ing lumber in the following instances: creosoted pro- 
ducts, working on lumber and piles from the water; 
hatch tenders and side runners. 

Twenty cents per hour above the base rate to: 
double winch drivers, hatch tenders, side runners, boom- 
men and sling men when working on lumber and piles 
from the water; hatch tenders and side runners on 
creosoted products. 

In none of the above items shall the employer pay 
a double penalty. 

Ten cents per hour above the base wage to men in 
refrigerators or below deck in connection with refrig- 
erators when cargo is being discharged from or loaded 
into refrigerators, containing commodities frozen for 
preservation. 

High explosives, $1.20 per hour straight time; $1.80 
per hour overtime. 

Damaged cargo, $1.20 per hour straight time and $1.40 
per hour overtime, for handling part of cargo badly 
damaged or offensive. 

Men shifting cargo, $1.50 per hour while working; 75 
cents per hour when travelling or standing by. Free 
transportation and free meals on board when not per- 
mitted to go ashore. 

Hours—straight time between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. ex- 
capt Sundays and holidays. Work to be arranged on 
election day so that men shall be enabled to vote. 

Work during any meal hour, time and one-half (of 
straight time or overtime). 

The employer may pick his own employees. The 
employers are to give one hour’s notice before picking 
gangs. For 8 a.m. gangs on Sundays and _ holidays, 
notice to be given at or before 5 p.m. on previous 
day. 


Special provisions are made for standing by when 
no work is provided. 

When men are on a job between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m, 
and such is suspended, time continues except when 
shifting ship, when ship is allowed one hour’s time, 

Minimum working time: If work begins but does not 
last two hours, and men @re released, they shall be 
allowed two hours’ pay. For any work between 1 a.m. 
and 5 a.m., not less than four hours’ pay at overtime 
rate. No less than two hours’ pay for work per- 
formed in any one day. When men have worked two 
hours or more before the noon meal hour, not less 
than one hour’s pay to be received if ordered back 
after meal hour. When men have worked less than 
two hours before noon meal hour and are ordered 
back, they shall receive not less than two hours’ pay 
after meal hour. 

Travelling time (half rate) and transportation both 
ways to be allowed to men furnished from Vancouver. 
Men shall furnish their own meals and lodging. 

Men provided from Vancouver to work at outports, 
to have fare paid both ways and half the cost of 
board and lodging, men’s share not to exceed one dollar 
per day. At outports, half time to be allowed for 
standing by during work hours. Employer or his fore- 
man shall decide size of gangs. 

Instant dismissal for pilferage. 

In case of question arising as to the interpretation 
of this schedule, there shall be no stoppage of work, 
and should dispute not be satisfactorily adjusted, the 
Federation will be prepared to appoint a committee 
to meet a committee representing the men, to discuss 
and adjust the dispute. 


Communication—Telephones 


Winniree, Mantiropa.—MAnirospA TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM AND INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
or ExecrricAL Workers, Nos. 1037 anp 
435. 

Agreement in effect from May 1, 1925, until May 1, 
1926, and thereafter, unless changes proposed on thirty 
days’ notice. 

No discrimination for union membership or activity. 

Each local shall appoint three to act as a standing 
grievance committee. Grievances shall be stated in 
writing to the committee, which shall have right of 
appeal to the Superintendent on behalf of the em- 
ployee. If it is decided employee has been unjustly 
dealt with he shall be reinstated and paid for time 
lost. If decision is unsatisfactory to the committee 
appeal may be made to the Commissioner. 

When new employees are engaged preference shall be 
given to union members. 

Hours per week: on city and exchange work, 44; for 
provincial construction and maintenance employees, 48. 
(This does not apply to district men and trouble men). 

On shift work, any eight consecutive hours, except 
one hour intermission for meals shall constitute a day, 
as required, inclusive of Saturday afternoons and Sun- 
days. Employees working Saturday afternoons and 
Sundays will be allowed time off on other days con- 
sistent with 44-hour week. 

Employees held awaiting orders four hours or less 
shall be paid for four hours, and waiting over four 
hours, for eight hours, except when relieved due to 
their own request or to weather conditions. Employees 
who are to report on Sundays and holidays shall 
receive not less than two hours’ pay, regular or over=- 
time. 

The Telephone Department shall furnish tools and 
badges. In case of loss of same due to negligence, em- 
ployees will be held responsible. 

Overtime after eight hours, time and one-half. From 
midnight till 8 a.m. and Sundays and holidays, double 
time. Overtime shall not apply when coming in regu- 
lar shift. 
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Travelling time is to be paid straight rates when 
occurring during normal working day. 

Employees on monthly salary shall be paid overtime 
only on emergency order. 

Employees after twelve months’ service, one week’s 
holidays with pay; after two years, two weeks. Holi- 
days shall not be accumulated unless by mutual arrange- 
ment. 

In out of town work, transportation and allowance 
of $2.50 per day shall be allowed up to 30 days, this 
not to apply to men transferred or to travelling gangs. 

In case of lay-off, the last men employed shall be 
first laid off and so on. If more men are required, the 
last man off shall be given preference of re-employ- 
ment. 

A journeyman shall have served three years at out- 
side work or four years at inside work or shop work. 

Except where journeymen are not to be obtained the 
rate of apprentices to journeymen shall not exceed 
one to four. 

The Manitoba Telephone Commission shall assume all 
responsibility for and pay loss of wages and costs due 
to infectious or contagious diseases, contracted by em- 
ployees or dependents as a result of authorized per- 
formance of duties. 

New positions will when possible be filled from 
present employees as agreed upon by the Commission 
and a committee of employees, having regard for 
seniority with efliciency. 

Employees on monthly schedule must give two weeks’ 
notice of resignation. 

Wages per hour: order gang foremen, 94 cents; (jour- 
neymen, city), cable splicers, 944 cents; linemen, 89 
cents; troublemen, 94 cents. Foremen (province), 81 
cents; sub-foremen, 764 cents. Journeymen (province), 
cable splicers, 793 cents; linemen, 74 cents. Wire chiefs: 
switchboard men, 92 cents; switchboard men (travel- 
ling), 80 cents; installers, 87 cents. Apprentices (inside 
plant), Ist year, 35 cents; 2nd year, 45 cents; 8rd 
year, 58 cents; 4th year, 70 cents. Linemen (city out- 
side piant), Ist year, 60 cents; 2nd year, 67 cents; 3rd 
year, 80 cents. Splicers, 1st year, 60 cents; 2nd year, 
70 cents; 8rd year, 85 cents; 4th year, 89 cents. Line- 
men—outside plant, province, Ist year, 45 cents; 2nd 
year, 53 cents; 3rd year, 62 cents. Cable splicer helper, 
2nd year apprentice, 70 cents. Other employees are paid 
by the month. 


Services: Personal and Domestic 


VANCOUVER, BritisH CoLtumMBIA—LocaL Firms 
AND Sort Drink Dispensers’ Union, No. 
676. 

Verbal agreement in effect from May, 1925. 

Weekly rate, floormen, $24—48 hours, minimum; tap 
men $5 per shift of 8 hours minimum. 

Any short shift man has the right to work in more 
than one house on the same day, but he may not 
work more than 8 hours in any one day. 

Proprietors may employ and discharge at will. Help 
is to be employed at the office of the local when 
possible. 

Complaints are to be made in writing and to be 
referred 4o the secretary. 


~ 


Services: Recreational 


Port ArtHur and Fort Winuiam, Ontario — 
Famous Payers CANADIAN CoRPORATION, 
LIMirep, AND THE Port ArTHUR AND Fort 
WiuiAM THEATRICAL FEDERATION, Com- 
POSED OF LocaL 489 or THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION or Musicians, AND Loca, 467 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
THEATRICAL STAGE EMPLOYEES. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 1, 1925, 
until August 31, 1926. 


The union is to provide competent employees. 

Rules and regulations may be made by the employers 
providing such do not conflict with terms of the agree- 
ment. 

In case of discharge of any member, the cause may 
be investigated by the executive of the union, and if 
decision is reached that member has been discharged 
unjustly, he shall be reinstated and reimbursed. 

Members employed by the week shall give two weeks’ 
notice of leaving employment, except in case of non- 
payment of salary. 

If the party of the first part, lessec, manager or 
owner, disposes of interest in the business previous to 
the termination of the agreement, services of the party 
of the second part are to be retained. 

Special stipulations for the Orpheum Theatre are not 
to be used as a precedent for any of the other theatres. 

Nothing in the agreement will prevent the parties 
conferring regarding special considerations which might 
increase efficiency and good will. 


Musicians, Local 489 


Wages, weckly engagements: Picture houses, miscel- 
laneous picture, vaudeville, stock or kindred class of 
performance, leader, $55; side musicians, $42.50. Six 
matinees and six nights per week. In theatres playing 
all vaudeville for entire week, $5 extra for leader; 
$3 extra for side musicians. 

Work evenings only, to augment regular orchestra, 
not more than three and one-half hours, terminating 
not later than 11 p.m., six nights per week, $30. 

In theatres not employing regular orchestras: Picture 
houses, matinees, $4; stock, vaudeville, etc., $5; leader, 


$2 extra. Six consecutive engagements of matinees or 
evenings same as ‘evenings only ’’. Rehearsals, $2 
extra. 


Solos, duos, trios, etc., and jazz acts, with all neces- 
sary rehearsals, side men, $2 each; leader, $3; extra 
musicians, $3; solos, $5. Members of orchestra play- 
ing behind the scenes, $1 extra per performance, charge- 
able to company or vaudeville act and not to the 
theatre. 

No deduction from salaries of musicians on account 
of theatre being closed any pdrt of a week. 

Any member or mernbers of a regular theatre orches- 
tra displaced by travelling musicians shall receive full 
salary. 

Overtime: half hour or less, $1. Extra rehearsals, one 
hour and a half or less, in connection with weekly 
engagements, $2. Over one and a half hours, over- 
time rates. Dress rehearsals, up to three hours, $5; 
thereafter, overtime rates. 

Free rehearsals: pictures—one free rehearsal for each 
special score or special act; for vaudeville, road shows, 
special acts, etc., one free rehearsal for each change of 
show. Over 13 hours, overtime rates. 

Music rehearsals, once a week, 14 hours. 

Members substituting in case of sickness, pro rata; 
other occasions, $5. 

Orpheum theatre: regular orchestra, five members, 
nights; three in afternoons. Side musicians, $30 per 
weck; leader, $40. Matinees, $12.50 for side musicians; 
$15 for leader. Nights, 31 hours; matinees, 1? hours. 

The leader is to be in full charge; if side musicians 
are not satisfied they may appeal to the local. New 
members may have one week’s trial and either side 
may terminate the agreement on 24 hours’ notice. 


Motion Picture Projectionists, Local 467 


Minimum wage, per week of up to six days, projec- 
tionist, $42.50; second, $32.50. 

Hours per day, maximum of 7, in not less than 2 
shifts. Overtime, outside of regular hours, not less 
than $1.25 per hour. After 12, midnight, double time. 

Annual leave, projectionists, two weeks each year. 
Competent substitutes to be supplied by the local. 

One free rehearsal if required provided house is open 
between 1 p.m. and 11 p.m., and provided rehearsal is 
held after 9 a.m. and before regular opening hour. 
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Night rate, 4 hours, 6 days, $37.50 per week. Mati- 
nees extra, pro rata. 


Terms for unspecified engagements will be set by the 
executive board of the local. 


Engagements for less than two weeks, not less than 
$5 per performance of up to three hours. 


Members discharged shall have two weeks’ notice or 
two weeks’ salary (except in case of drunkenness or 
dishonesty). 


Employer may make rules as long as they do not 
conflict with terms of the agreement. 

Weekly employees shall give two weeks’ notice if 
leaving their employment, except in case of non-pay- 
ment of salaries. 


Screening is classed as overtime; inspecting film and 
repairing machines not classed as overtime. 


Theatrical Stage Employees, Local 467 


Overtime scale, week days, between 9 a.m. and 12 
midnight, 90 cents per hour; from 12 midnight until 
9 a.m., $1.35 per hour. Sunday work $1.35 per hour, 
not less than four hours. Broken time, covering a 
period of less than two weeks, pro rata of prevailing 
Tate. 


Overtime: all time except performance time. 


In a theatre working combination crews, when there 
is building of scenery, etc., for stock companies, hours, 
10 a.m. to 12 noon, and 1.30 p.m. to 5 p.m., at stock 
scale of wages. 

No employee shall perform work of janitor’s, furnace- 
man’s or housecleaning department. 

Hours for stock hands: Monday from 9 a.m.; other 
days, 10 a.m. Matinee and evening performances, thirty 
minutes before rise of the curtain until striking of last 
act. Other time, overtime rate. 

Regular hands, 10 a.m. except when taking in a show 
when work shall start at 9 a.m. 

Extra hands, eight hours per day. 

Regular stage crews: salaries per week—carpenters, 
property man, electrician, flyman, $42.50; assistant pro- 


perty man, assistant carpenter; 
flyman, $40. Nights, $37.50. 


Extra men, union members, $3 per performance; non- 
members, $2 per performance. Overtime, 90 cents per 
hour; Sunday work, $1.35; Sunday concerts, lectures, 
ete., $8. 


When men are employed 3 days or half the week,. 
scale shall be $21.25. When less than half the week, 
hourly rate shall be paid. 


third hand, assistant. 


When only one man—maintenance man—is employed,. 
salary shall be $37.50 for pictures and $42.50 for road 
shows. 

Employees under this agreement shall not work in a: 
theatre where any labour trouble exists. 

For extra performance, regular crew shall receive one: 
day’s pay, pro rata of weekly salary. 

The employer is to retain union musicians and union, 
operators during life of this agreement, otherwise,,. 
agreement will be null and void. 


Matters relating to the mechanical department as. 
well as doubtful or obscure clauses shall be settled: 
by executive board of the union and the house mana- 
ger. In case of failure to agree the parties shall name: 
a disinterested person. 

Rehearsals to be paid at regular overtime rate, not 
less than four hours accepted. For dramatic stock, 
one rehearsal by regular crew gratis each week. 

Road attractions, eight performances per week; for 
extra matinees on legal holidays, regular crew to re- 
ceive double time. Other matinees, regular rate. 

Regular time, eight hours per day. 

Weekly employees, two weeks’ notice of dismissal or 
two weeks’ pay (except in case of drunkenness or dis- 
honesty). 


The employer may make rules and regulations pro- 
vided they do not interfere with union rules. 

The union agrees to furnish competent men. 

Weekly employees shall give two weeks’ notice of leav- 
ing employment except in case of non-payment of 
salaries. 


AMENDMENT TO THE AGREEMENT BETWEEN UNITED MINE 
WORKERS GF AMERICA, DISTRICT 13, AND CERTAIN 
COAL MINE OPERATORS IN ALBERTA 


HE agreement as to wages and working 
conditions in coal mines between the 
United Mine Workers of America, District 18, 
and certain operators, members of the Red 
Deer Valley Operators Association, taking 
effect June 1, 1925, was given textually in the 
Lasour Gazerre for December, 1925, pages 
1211-1214. Similar agreements were also en- 
tered into by the union and certain operators 
individually while some of the agreements be- 
tween operators and committees of the em- 
ployees or between operators and independent 
unions were somewhat similar in form and 
wage scale. Toward the end of November in 
the Red Deer Valley many of the miners (in- 
cluding some who had left the union and gone 
on strike in June, returning to work in Sep- 


tember and not working under any agreement): 
demanded an increase in wages. Some of 
these went on strike but were mainly unsuc- 
cessful (Lasour GazerTTe, January, 1926, p.. 
15). District 18 of the United Mine Work-: 
ers of America and those operators, mem- 
bers of the Red Deer Valley Coal Operators. 
Association, whose mines remained union, en-= 
tered into an agreement to amend the agree- 
ment in force from June 1, 1925, the wage 
scale being increased’ by approximately 5 per 
cent. The rates for drivers were advanced 
from $4.90 per day to $5.25. This last change 
was noted in the wage schedule to the agree- 
ment printed in the December issue, it not 
having been reported at that time that the 
schedule was changed for other classes. The 
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new schedule, in effect from December 1, 1925, OUTSIDE DAY WAGES 

is as follows, the rates of the June agreement 

being given for comparative purposes:— Scoupavon Aprediaaten aaa sothedté 
INSIDE DAY WAGES Dec., 1925 





Occupation Agreement | Agreement 
June, 1925 Dec., 1925 
FLOCK: MMUINET WA eee see eiee a atk. Se08D $ 5.97 
Machineman, electric.......... 7.00 7.00 
Machineman’s helper, electric.. 5.45 5.67 
Radial machineman........... 5.40 lpebiy/ 
Radial machineman’s helper... 4.45 4.67 
Mine carpenter.:).). 4.08. es « 5.50 Bull 
IDTWVer DOSSe et Vasc s etme ee 5.40 5.67 
IPIpe MWtLersaern. sae hose te be ceo 5.40 5.57 
SLA LeIMAN es eke See 5.40 Li asy/ 
Driver, spike team............ 5.40 5.57 
LUG poeaeee ROSE, aeitos Ob acco C mre 5.40 5.57 
MSROUU SGOT: sctacvapaeisle <8 aie. 5.40 isle 
IB PALLICCIOAN i .. Seales vce. « eed 5.40 aay 
WCEACKIAY.OTs 0 Suietine ee heepaeie* « 5.40 yaw 
PLIANOCT INIT c-, voreree reer sok 5.40 ay 
Main and tail rope rider........ 5.40 5.57 
Cluthenian: afi: «othe osc as 5.40 0.57 
C@avorstshaltccnv. cnet ea se 2 5.40 5.57 
EL OISUEBAN arate ce Bcke 6 ates Chee 5.40 5.57 
5.10 5435 
4.90 Hea Es 
4.90 §.25 
ROP Osh eTyteon.. cemtaie ater oe 4.90 5.15 
Locomotive engineer........... 4.90 5.15 
Bratticeman’s helper........... 4.45 4.67 
Timberman’s helper........... 4.45 4.67 
‘Tracklayer’s helper............ 4.45 4.67 
Motorman’s helper............. 4.45 4.67 
Locomotive switchman........ 4.45 4.67 
ACOUPLETSi Bias eel te a ene ane 4.45 4.67 
eM SHETA iia e Aceh cide tic sant ors 4.45 4.67 
MDUCKETSs. ete e his thtcle soo btees 4.45 4.67 
MEOW GETHIN seh doe Hie we, ohn 4.45 4.67 
Cagers, slope and incline....... 4.45 4.67 
Pimpma+ivie Me sawed see hevseseys 4 4.45 4.67 
Coal Nee eee ee ee 4.45 4.67 
Pipe fitter’s helper............. 4.45 4.67 
io llernmuanivss.. Bece c al eee 4.45 4.67 
All other labour not classified 4.45 4.67 
Boys’ Rates— 
UGSIC Ott Le ewek ater es a leot 3.00 2.30-3.15 
Inside sae. 98. 2p ate oe 3.50 2.62-3.65 


June, 1925 








Powerhouse engineer........... 





Hoisting engineer.............. 

Tail rope engineer. ............. 5.70 5.87 
Blacksmiithsr. ais. le 5.50 6.77 
Carpenters. (cities och ole benides 5.50 5.77 
Machinisteeeniccnaccvateoernc. 4.90-5.50 5.15-5.77 
Endless rope engineers......... 5.40 5257 
Incline engineer................ 4.90 5.15 
Boxcar loader engineer......... 4.90 §.15 
Tipple engineer................ 4.90 5.15 
Locomotive engineer........... 4.90 6.15 
Carmepdireraet, os etsick< soon. 4.90 5.15 
Breaker engineer..............- 4.90 bn fas 
bimMbersramer. ee ee okt 4.90 S210 
Motor truck driver.......-... 4.90 5.15 
Locomotive switchman........ 4.50 4.72 
Electrician’s helper............ 4-45 4-67 
Blacksmith’s helper........... 4-45 4-67 
Carpenter’s helper............. 4-45 4-67 
Machinist’s helper............. 4°45 4-67 
Bottom man 4-45 4-67 
Fireman Sr er 3. Sed: 4-45 4-67 
Lipple: Dumper 2.0. Hetewics seas 4-45 4-67 
Breaker picker boss............ 4-45 4-67 
pRGaImStersh oss d, Sect cocina 4-45 4-67 
Box car shoveller.............. 4-45 4-67 
Lampman...... ee eae 4-45 4-67 
Railway car handler........... 4-30 4-51 
Screen engine tender........... 4-20 4-4] 
Fireman’s helper............... 4-20 4-41 
Tipple dumpers helper......... 4-20 4-4] 
"POD CAGCr Sere ee Oe ee 4-20 4-4] 
‘Win ber/saw yer. ovis anes 4-20 4-41 
Water tender Miwkesent othe 4-20 4-4] 
Breaker Oilers.) os 0c aierdclaiotocse 4-20 4-4] 
Washer or tipple oiler.......... 4-20 4-4] 
Staplewmenen. Ween ee ae 4.20 4.41 
Slate pickersito,... 00. ctor: 4.20 4.41 
Warioilers we. Lain. Sse eek 4.20 4.41 
AS HImOnten. cee reel. kos hyena 4.20 4.41 
WiGresal lane cemtieiat:. ears. og te 4.20 4.4] 
Coupler ster ee ae 4.20 4.41 
Rock banleman. 29 +.20e.. 4.20 4.41 
Dirtibankiman .67. 0722008. a0 4.20 4.41 
Finisher after box car loader... 4.20 4.41 
IHANIM ATi Ae oe. Lema ce 4.20 4.41 
All other labor not clasisfied... 4.2 4.20 








FUEL SUPPLY AND SETTLEMENT OF THE ANTHRACITE COAL 
MINING STRIKE IN THE UNITED STATES 


HE events in connection with the cessa- 
tion of mining of anthracite coal in 
Pennsylvania on September 1, 1925, and condi- 
tions as to the supply of fuel for households 
ordinarily dependent upon anthracite coal 
have been dealt with in the Lasour GaAzErTE 
each month (January, 1926, p. 78 and preced- 
ing issues). The principal points in dispute 
were a demand for a wage increase and the 
check-off by the miners and insistence on ar- 
bitration by the operators. 

During January negotiations were carried on 
from time to time but without result, a settle- 
ment being reached, however, in February. 
‘The joint scale committee of operators and 
miners had met in New York on December 
29, the first time after the adjournment on 
August 4, and broke up on January 12. On 
January 26 the committee met again at Phila- 


delphia to consider a plan proposed by the 
publisher of the Scranton Times, proposing a 
five-year agreement providing for the wages 
and working conditions in force preceding the 
cessation on September 1, unless changes were 
mutually agreed upon. The operators in- 
sisted upon some provision for arbitration 
and the conference broke up on February 2. 
There were, however, intermittent con- 
ferences from that time on. Many appeals 
and resolutions were introduced in the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature seeking to end the strike, 
but all were either killed in committee or 
failed of passage when reported. The US. 
Senate took a hand by adopting a resolution 
appealing to the President to bring about a 
resumption of mining. The President, how- 
ever, made it known that his policy of non- 
intervention remained unchanged. 
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On February 12th it was announced that an 
agreement had been reached in Philadelphia 
at a conference of the anthracite operators 
and the representatives of Districts 1, 7 and 
9 of the United Mine Workers of America 
‘ covering wages and conditions of employment, 
subject to ratification by the rank and file. 
the following are the terms of the agree- 
ment:-— 

1. Work shall be resumed at once under the terms 
of the expired conitract, which, subject to modification 
as hereinafter provided, shall be in force and effect 
until August 31, 1930. 

9. At any time after January 1, 1927, but not oftener 
than once in any year, either party may, in writing, 
propose modifications in the wage scales of said con- 
tract. The parties agree within fifteen days after 
receipt of such written proposals to start conferences 
in the usual manner in an effort to agree upon such 
modifications. 

8. If within thirty days after starting such negotia- 
tions the parties have not agreed, all issues in con- 
troversy shall be referred to a board of two men with 
full power and without reservation or restrictions, and 
the parties agree to abide by any decision or decisions 
of such board, either on the merits of the controversy 
or as to procedure to be followed. Such board shall 
be appointed as follows: 

The operators shall name three men and the miners 
shall name three men. The operators shall select one 
man from the miners’ list and the miners shall elect 
one man from the operators’ list, and the two men 
so approved shall constitute said board. Unless agreed, 
the men named by the parties shall not be connected 
with the United Mine Workers of America or the 
business of mining coal. The board shall be obligated, 
within ninety days after appointment, to arrive at a 
decision. on all issues in controversy, and to that end 
shall formulate their own rules and methods of pro- 
cedure and may enlarge the board to an odd number, 
in which event a majority vote shall be binding. 

4. The demands of the operators and the mine 
workers on the question of co-operation and efficiency 
are referred to the Board of Conciliation, exclusive 
of the umpire, which shall work out a _ reciprocal 
programme of co-operation and efficiency. 

5. The Board of Conciliation shall proceed to equalize 
wages, etc., in accordance with clause 12 of the agree- 
ment, dated September 19, 1923. 

6. Except as modified herein, the terms and provi- 
sions of the award of the Anthracite Coal Strike 
Commission and subsequent agreements made in 
modification thereof or supplemental thereto, as well 
as the rulings and decisions of the Board of Concilia- 
tion, are hereby ratified, confirmed and continued 
Pe the term of this contract, ending August 31, 
930. 


The legislative proposals for regulation in 
the United States Congress, the State of Penn- 
sylvania and the State of New Jersey had not 
been finally dealt with, being referred to com- 
mittees, with little indication that any of them 
would be passed into legislation. On the result 
of the settlement being announced it was 
stated that Congress would probably proceed 
with the President’s proposals to give effect 
to the recommendations for legislation made 
4 pre United States Coal Commission, 1922- 

23. 


During January, as in previous months, 
prices of substitutes for anthracite coal varied 
with the weather and the reports as to the 
possible settlement of the strike. A cold spell 
at the end of December caused increases in 
prices and the breaking down of the negotia- 
tions on January 12 caused a further increase. 
Coke which had risen to $6 per ton at the 
ovens at Connellsville, but eased off as the 
negotiations proceeded, rose to $7.50-$8.50. 
Coke prepared for household furnaces rose to 
$10.50-$11 and later to $11-$13. At the end of 
January crushed coke was up to $12-$13. There 
was a good market for low-volatile or “smoke- 
less’ bituminous coal but the high prices 
tended to curtail its use. The demand for 
screened bituminous coal also improved, 
especially when prices of coke and low vola- 
tile bituminous coal were high. 

In Canada the supplies of coke and of 
anthracite coal from Wales and Scotland were 
reported to be good, but that stocks of anthra- 
cite coal from the United States were prac- 
tically exhausted at the beginning of the year 
although some dealers in most of the cities had 
a small supply for emergencies for household- 
ers who might be in serious difficulties. Prices 
were not up substantially. Supplies of coke 
were not large and prices rose slightly with the 
advance in prices in the United States where 
most of it is produced. Gas companies in the 
various cities experienced a good market for 
coke but were not sold out continually as in 
the winter of 1922-1923, when blast furnace and 
foundry coke from the United States was not 
available in any large quantity at the time 


*as a result of the bituminous miners’ strike in 


1922. The production of by-product coke in 
Canada as well as in the United States has also 
been greatly increased since that time. Retail 
dealers in Ontario reported that supplies of 
low volatile bituminous coal were fairly good 
and also supplies of semi-anthracite coal and 
at prices somewhat lower than anthracite usu- 
ally commands. By-product coke the best 
substitute for anthracite coal, rose from about 
$13 in most Ontario cities in the autumn to 
$16 by the end of January, semi-anthracite 
was available in most of the cities at $14-$15 
and smokeless bituminous at about $12-$15. 
In Quebec and the Maritime Provinces sup- 
plies of Welsh anthracite were good at about 
$18-$20 per ton for screened sizes and this coal 
was sold extensively in cities in Ontario as far 
west as Toronto. In the western provinces 
anthracite coal is so little used that the strike 
has not created any problem. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT 
CONTRACTS 


] FERING January the department received 
information regarding fourteen contracts 
executed by the Government of Canada, which 
included among their provisions the fair wages 
conditions sanctioned by Order in Council for 
the protection of the labour to be employed. 
In twelve of these contracts the general fair 
wages clause is inserted as follows:— 


1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages as 
are generally accepted as current from time to time 
during the continuance of the contract for competent 
workmen in the district in which the work is being 
performed for character or class of work in 
which they are respectively engaged, and if there be 
no current rates in such district, then fair and 
reasonable rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade, in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the trade 
as respects hours in the district, then fair and 
reasonable hours, unless for the protection of life and 
property, or for other cause shown to the satisfaction 
of the Minister of Labour, longer hours of service 
are required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the purposes 
of this contract, what are the current or fair and 
reasonable rates of wages and the current or fair and 
reasonable hours, and may fom time to time rescind, 
revoke, amend, or vary any such decision, provided 
that his determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of three 
months immediately preceding the date thereof. 


Each of the remaining two contracts con- 
tained a schedule of rates and hours based on 
the current standards of the districts in these 
respects. These schedules are given below. 

The following general labour conditions 
sanctioned by the Fair Wages Order in Coun- 
cil appear in the fourteen contracts above 
referred to:— 


Where there are special circumstances which in the 
judgment of the Minister of Labour make it expedient 
that he should do so, he may decide what are the 
current or fair and reasonable rates of wages for 
overtime, and what is the proper classification of 
any work for the purposes of wages and hours. 
Immediately upon receipt of notice of any decision 
of the Minister of Labour hereunder the contractor 
shall adjust the wages and hours and classification 
of work so as to give effect to such decision. In 
case the Contractor shall fail so to do, or to pay 
to any employee or employees for any services 
performed or for any hours of labour, wages 
according to the rates fixed therefor by the Minister 
of Labour, the Minister of Labour may authorize 
and direct the Minister to pay any such wages at 
the rates so fixed and to deduct the amount thereof 
from any moneys owing by the Government to the 
Contractor and any such payment shall for all 
purposes as between the Contractor and the Govern- 
ment be deemed and taken to be payment to the 
Contractor, and the Contractor shall be bound in 
every particular by any such authority, direction and 
payment as aforesaid. The powers of the Minister 
of Labour hereunder shall not be exercised as to 
any employee or employees where it is established 


to his satisfaction that an agreement in writing exists 
and is in effect between the Contractor and the class 
of employees to which such employee or employees 
belong or the authorized representatives of such class 
of employees fixing rates of wages, overtime con- 
ditions and hours of labour. 

2. The Contractor shall post and keep posted in a 
conspicuous place on the premises where the contract 
is being executed, occupied or frequented by the 
workmen, the Fair Wages Clause or Schedule inserted 
in his contract for the protection of the workmen 
employed, also any decision of the Minister of Labour 
under the preceding paragraph. 

3. The Contractor shall keep proper books and . 
records showing the names, trades, and addresses of 
all workmen in his employ and the wages paid to 
and time worked by such workmen, and the books 
or documents containing such record shall be open for 
inspection by the Fair Wage Officers of the Govern- 
ment at any time it may be expedient to the Minister 
of Labour to have the same inspected. 

4. The Contractor shall not be entitled to payment 
of any money which would otherwise be payable 
under the terms of the contract in respect of work 
and labour performed in the execution of the contract 
unless and until he shall have filed with the Minister 
in support of his claim for payment a statement 
attested by statutory declaration, showing (1) the rates 
of wages and hours of labour of the various classes 
of workmen employed in the execution of the con- 
tract; (2) whether any wages in respect of the said 
work and labour remain in arrears ; (3) that all the 
labour conditions of the contract have been duly 
complied with; or, in the event of notice from the 
Minister of Labour of claims for wages, until the 
same are adjusted. The Contractor ghall also from 
time to time furnish the Minister such further 
detailed information and evidence as the Minister may 
deem necessary in order to satisfy him that the 
conditions herein contained to secure the payment of 
fair wages have been complied with, and that the 
workmen so employed as aforesaid upon the portion 
of the work in respect of which payment is demanded 
have been paid in full. 

5. In the event of default being made in payment 
of any money owing in respect of wages of any 
workmen employed on the said work and if a claim 
therefor is filed in the office of the Minister and 
proof thereof satisfactory to the Minister is furnished, 
the said Minister may pay such claim out of the 
moneys at any time payable by His Majesty under 
said contract and the amounts so paid shall be deemed 
payments to the Contractor. 

6. These conditions shall extend and apply to moneys 
payable for the use or hire of horses or teams, and 
the persons entitled to payments for the use or hire 
of horses or teams shall have the like rights in respect 
of moneys so owing them as if such moneys were 
payable to them in respect of wages. 

7. With a view to the avoidance of any abuses which 
might arise from the sub-letting of contracts it shall 
be understood that sub-letting other than such as may 
be customary in the trades concerned is prohibited 
unless the approval of the Minister is obtained; sub- 
contractors shall be bound in all cases to conform to 
the conditions of the main contract, and the main 
Contractor shall be held responsible for _ strict 
adherence to all contract conditions on the part of 
sub-contractor; the contract shall not, nor shall any 
portion thereof be transferred without the written 
permission of the Minister; no portion of the work 
to be performed shall be done at the homes of the 
workmen. 
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8. All workmen employed upon the work compre- 
hended in and to be executed pursuant to the said 
contract shall be residents of Canada, unless the 
Minister is of opinion that Canadian labour is not 
available or that other special circumstances exist 
which render it contrary to ithe public interest to 
enforce this provision. 


Department of Public Works 
Contracts containing schedule of wages and 


hours 
Construction of a Grain Inspector’s Office at 
Vancouver, B‘C. Names of contractors, 


Robertson Brothers, Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 
Date of contract, December 21, 1925. Amount 
of contract, $4,960.95. A fair wages schedule 
is inserted in the contract. as follows:— 








Rates of 
wages not per 
less than day 


Trade or class of Jabour 








$ cts. 

Bricklayers and masons.............- 9.00 per day 8 
Carpenters and joiners..........+.+.- Nd 8 
MC ONCTELOsWOLKCLSiA. «0% sipueisebiea emis 0.55 per hour 8 
Rilectrical WOVKOls sc. ssc as ous crass one 7.50 per day 8 
abourerses.. scott ees ere eee ae 0.45 per hour 8-9 
Bathors ss ee. FIs 0.07 to 0.09 8 

per yard 
Tat DOTSai0.c Siiecucae eae eattue + areca 8.00 to 10.00 8 

per day 

(according to 

efficiency 
Painters and glaziers...........-..65- 6.50 per day 8 
Plastererss deel doe 4 Seer kane AON 9.00 8 
STIL DCTS bs siaaseiit 0 eueaia mere sete 8.00 s 8 
Plumbers (helpers) sc ¢ spcyeeecneadn > coe. 5.00 oo 8 
PROOLEES hore ce en teens eee cre ees 6.50 of 8 
Sheet metal workers..............--- 8.00 ‘. 8 
Teamsters, one horse and cart........ 7.00 es 9 
‘Teamsters, two horses and wagon....} 9.00 to 10.00 9 





Construction of a Postal Station, St. Denis 
Division, Montreal, P.Q. Name of contrac- 
tors, Concrete Construction Limited, Mont- 
real, P.Q. Date of contract, December 18, 
1925. Amount of contract, $41,806. 














Rates of Hours 
Trade or class of labour wages not per 
less than day 
$ cts. 

MB Tick lA V Ors sinsees + oats sieiepetals waves earns 1.00 per hour 9 
VEAROTIS UD «cha seteae «sacs Pees ee 100 6. es 9 
MOAT DENECES |. ores cl eee. ks areas OL 65a 9 
MN OINSLS' ANS s LAK. Meth eva te Orbe “Ss 9 
dlectrcal workers). uch ceesd.o see O..Gdiont, 9 
IPIAStOLeGkar vocetrrinc seks tae npasie 100 tae 8 
Structural steel workers.......,.....- 10.470 Ser °° 9 
SEM DOTS 228 ne sco lee eisai aus tect leas 0.65 to 0.75 8-9 

per hour 
Steanmfittersieis ee eee 0.65 to 0.75 8-9 

per hour 
Marble setters. Sisices cies seltiees « 0.75 per hour 9 
Terrazzo floor layers...........-se0+- Oden oo 9 
IPAaINLers ANC L1AZIOLS sas cp css cise cis op 0.65 to 0.70 8-9 

per hour 
Tathers (wooden) ie. 32 26.8.505.. 0.65 per hour 9 
AvathersGWwOOGEN)) mecha ces «hie Sioa. hs 4.00 per 

thousand 
Sheet metalaworkers: se6 sess ae sere <0 0.65 per hour 9 
MEO LOTS te. Hs ce ste aiatane > ous. oe aisle ots acs late > 0.60 “ 9 
ACONCTOLE WOLKCTS: sein cies «os rlotre gatos Ceo 10 
Carters (single) .cer..0 . Sa0 eae 7.00 per day 10 
Warters (double) Gy. Re. 208s lees aioe 11.00 s 10 
Building la boureisi cs: «4... s. nena 0.35 per hour 9 
Ordinary JapOurerss:. «ci «cies si ss 12210 0.20 “ 10 


ee ————————————————— 


Contracts containing the general Fawr Wages 
Clause—Wharf repairs and improvements at 
Ste. Petrouille, I.0. county of Quebec, P.Q. 
Names of contractors, Ludger Lemieux of 
Lauzon, Levis, P.Q., and Odilon Roberge of 
Ste. Marie de Beauce, P.Q. Date of contract, 
November 7, 1925. Amount of contract, unit 
prices, approximate expenditure, $4,171. 

Construction of a rubble wall between the 
outer end of the West Pier and inner end 
of the West Breakwater in Port Burwell 
Harbour, Elgin County, Ontario. Names of 
contractors, William Bermingham and C. J. 
Bermingham, “ William Bermingham and 
Son,” Kingston, Ontario. Date of contract, 
December 15, 1925. Amount of contract, $5 
per ton of stone (core and armour), in place. 
Approximate expenditure, $11,500. 


Construction of one warehouse at Leaming- 
ton, Ontario, (for Department of Agriculture). 
Name of contractor, J. A. E. Burrows, Leam- 
ington, Ontario. Date of contract, December, 
17, 1925. Amount of contract, $12,500. 


Alterations to the Armoury at Brampton, 
Ontario. Name of contractor, Percy Warr, 
Brampton, Ontario. Date of contract, Decem- 
ber 22, 1925. Amount of contract, $890. 


Construction of an extension to the existing 
public wharf at Victoria Beach, Lake Winni- 
peg, Springfield County, Manitoba. Names 
of contractors, Arthur Macaw and Robert J. 
Macdonald, “ Macaw and Macdonald,’ Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba. Date of contract, Decem- 
ber 21, 1925. Amount of contract, unit prices. 
Approximate expenditure, $15,385.40. 


Conversion of Red Cross Building into Offi- 
cers’ Mess Rooms, Fort Osborne Barracks, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. Names of contractors, 
A. Macaw and R. J. Macdonald “Macaw and 
Macdonald” Winnipeg, Manitoba. Date of 
contract, January 5, 1926. Amount of con- 
tract, $3,700. 


Construction of a wharf and for dredging 
in the approaches thereto at Midland, Ontario. 
Name of contractors, MacDonald Engineering 
Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ont- 
ario. Date of contract, December 21, 1925. 
Amount of contract, unit prices. Approxi- 
mate expenditure, $92,786.73. 


Construction of 2 Leper Huts at the Ben- 
tinck Island Lazaretto, B:C. Name of con- 
tractor, James Smethurst, Victoria, B.C. Date 
of contract, December 26, 1925. Amount of 
contract, $4,950. 

Construction of a pile bent and timber 
decking wharf at False Bay, Lasqueti Island, 
B.C. Name of contractor, William Greenlees, 
Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, 11 January, 
1926. Amount of contract, $5,458. 
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Department of Railways and Canals 


Contracts containing general Fair Wages 
Clause—Erection of bridges at Mile 53.5 
Caraquet S/D, and Mile 72.4 Caraquet S/D, 
Canadian National Railways. Name of con- 
tractors, MacGregor and McIntyre Limited, 
Toronto, Ontario. Date of contract, October 
22, 1925. Amount of contract, $5.754 per 100 
Ibs., sales tax included. 

Erection of a steel highway swing bridge 
over Chambly Canal at Riley’s Crossing. 
Name of contractors, Dominion Bridge Com- 
pany, Limited, Montreal, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, January 7, 1926. Amount of contract, 
$25,058. 

Erection of a highway swing bridge over the 
Welland Canal at Queenston Street, St. Catha- 
rines, Ontario. Name of contractors, The 
Hamilton Bridge Works Company, Limited. 


Date of contract, January 7, 1926. Amount 


of contract, $66,967. 


Post Office Department 


The following is a statement of payments 
made in January, 1926, for supplies ordered 
by the Post Office Department, under con- 
tracts which are subject to the Fair Wages 
policy :— 








Amount 
Nature of orders of 
orders 
Making metal dating stamps and type, also $ 

other hand stamps and brass crown seals.... 1.081 61 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc. 220 68 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uni- 

LOTMMS? ClO A MPL SEP hte at bs idee 21,459 28 
Stamping:pads, ink, etes.. as Bs «Reh araek 206 43 
Maite byt ge ati C1) 2a cssce oes exste tecussocstas cis casts tatar: 18,840 57 
Seales pus. sek. Phe ee, AAO ge te 556 96 
Repairs to letter boxes, etc.................000. 260 39 
New etter, boxessacaaae . tia... gaciGncics onthe 459 68 





“FAIR WAGES” IN SASKATCHEWAN GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HE Saskatchewan Gazette of January 30, 
1926, published the following Order in 
Council: 
SASKATCHEWAN GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 
Regina, Monday, January 18, 1926. 


His Honour the Lieutenant Governor by and with 
the advice of the Executive Council has been pleased 
to order that in order to more effectively further the 
purposes of the Fair Wage Rosolution of the Legis- 
lative Assembly of Saskatchewan of January 7, 1913, 
that hereafter all government contracts to which the 
said resolution applies shall contain the following 
clauses: 


1. Contractors shall post and keep posted in a con- 
spicuous place on the premises where the contract 1s 
being executed, occupied or frequented by the work- 
men: 

(a) a copy of the Fair Wage Clause, inserted in his 

contract; and 

(b) the schedule of wages to be paid to his work- 

men, employed on the work. 


2. Contractors shall keep a proper record showing the 
names, trades and addresses of all workmen in his 
employ, and the wages paid to and the ‘time worked 
by such workmen, and the books and documents con- 
taining such record shall be open at all times to 
inspection by a Fair Wage Officer of the Government. 

3. Contractors shall employ none but skilled work- 
men, and their apprentices, and as far as possible none 
but Canadian workmen shall be employed on the work. 


4. The rates of wages shall be the standard rates of 
wages for the same trades in the district in which the 
work is carried out; if there is no standard rate in the 
district, then a fair and reasonable rate. In the event 
of any dispute arising as to the rate of wages to be 
paid it shall be determined by the Fair Wage Officer 
i the Provincial Government whose decision shall be 

nal, 


5. Subcontractors shall be bound in all cases to con- 
form to the conditions of the main contract, and the 
main contractor shall be held responsible for strict 
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adherence to all contract conditions on the part of the 
subcontractor. 

6. These conditions shall extend and apply to moneys 
payable for the use and hire of horses or teams and 
the persons entitled to the payments for the use or 
hire of horses or teams shall have the like rights in 
respect to moneys so owing them as if such moneys 
were payable to them in respect of wages. 

7. The contractor shall not be entitled to payment of 
any moneys which would otherwise be payable under 
the terms of the contract in respect of work and 
labour performed in the execution of the contract, un- 
less and until he shall have filed with the Minister 
in support of his claim for payment, a statement 
attested by statutory declaration showing (1) the rates 
of wages and hours of labour of the various classes of 
workmen employed in the execution of the contract; 
(2) whether any wages in respect of the said work 
and labour remain in arrears. 

His. Honour further orders that for the enforcement 
of the Fair Wage Resolution, above referred to, Thomas 
M. Molloy be appointed Fair Wage Officer, the said 
appointment to take effect on, fromi and after the 
first day of January, 1926. 

His Honour also orders that Order in Council No. 275, 
dated March 15, 1913, be rescinded. 

J. W. McLeop, 
Clerk Executive Council, 


The Manitoba Association of Graduate 
Nurses, at their twelfth annual meeting held 
at Winnipeg in January, decided to establish 
a Provincial ‘Nurses’ Sick Benefit Memorial 
Fund, in memory of the nurses who lost their 
lives while in service during the war. The 
Association promoted an extension course of 
lectures and clinics for nurses last year so 
that members might secure special training 
within the province. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, JANUARY, 1926 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE movement in prices during the 
month was again towards somewhat 
higher levels, both the weekly family budget 
in terms of retail prices and the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics index number of whole- 
sale prices being slightly higher. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five, in terms of the average retail 
prices in some sixty cities, was $11.63 at the 
beginning of January, as compared with $11.56 
for December, 1925; $10.77 for January, 1925; 
$10.78 for January, 1924; $10.52 for January, 
1923; $11.03 for January, 1922; $14.48 for 
January, 1921; $1692 for June, 1920 (the 
peak) ; $12.42 for January, 1918; and $7.73 for 
January, 1914. The most important advances 
occurred in the prices of milk, bread, flour, 
beef, veal, mutton and pork, with smaller in- 
creases in evaporated apples, potatoes, bacon 
and lard. Slight declines occurred in the prices 
of eggs, dairy butter, cheese, beans and coffee. 
Including the cost of fuel and rent with that 
of foods, the total budget averaged $21.96 at 
the beginning of January, 1926, as compared 
with $21.87 for December 1925; $21.09 for Jan- 
uary 1925; $21.23 for January 1924; $21.13 for 
January 1923; $21.52 for January 1922; $25.30 
for January 1921; $26.92 for July 1920 (the 
peak) ; $19.80 for January 1918; and $14.49 for 
January 1914. Shghtly higher prices for coal 
and hardwood caused an advance in the cost of 
fuel. Rent was practically unchanged. 

In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
based upon the average prices of 236 commodi- 
ties in 1913 as 100, and weighted according to 
the commercial importance of the commodi- 
ties, advanced slightly to 163.8 for January, 
1926, as compared with 163.5 for December 
1925; 165.5 for January 1924; 151.4 for Jan- 
uary 1923; 151.7 for January 1922; 200.6 for 
January 1921, and 256.7 for May 1920 (the 
peak). Forty prices quotations were higher, 
thirty-nine were lower and one hundred and 
fifty-seven were unchanged. 

In the grouping according to chief compon- 
ent material, four of the eight main groups 
were higher, three were lower, while one was 
unchanged. The Vegetables and their Pro- 
ducts group advanced substantially, slightly 
lower prices for grains, flour and other milled 
products, rubber and sugar, being more than 
counterbalanced by the much higher levels 
for potatoes. The Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products group, and the Iron and its Products 


group were slightly higher, the former because 
of increases in the prices of cotton and silk, 
and the latter because of an advance in the 
price of pig iron. The Wood, Wood Products 
and Paper group also advanced slightly. The 
Animals and Their Products group was lower, 
mainly because of declines in the prices of live 
stock, eggs, butter, cheese and lard. Declines 
in the prices of silver and zinc caused a slight 
decrease in the Non-Ferrous Metals group, in 
spite of advances in the prices of copper, lead 
and tin. The Chemicals and Allied Products 
group showed a very slight decline, while the 
Non-Metallic minerals group was unchanged. 

In the grouping according to purpose, con- 
sumers’ goods were slightly higher, due to 
higher prices for potatoes, meats, tea, coffee 
and spices, which more than offset the lower 
prices for butter, cheese, sugar and eggs; while 
producers’ goods declined, due to lower prices 
for materials for the milling, the leather and 
the chemical using industries, as well as for 
the miscellaneous producers’ materials. Mater- 
ials for the fur industry, for the textile and 
clothing insustries, and for the meat packing 
industries advanced. 

In the grouping according to origin, domestic 
farm products and articles of marine origin 
were slightly lower, while articles of forest 
origin and of mineral origin were practically 
unchanged. Raw or partly manufactured 
goods were higher, while fully or chiefly manu- 
factured goods were somewhat lower. The 
advance in the former group was due mainly 
to higher prices for potatoes, tea, coffee, spices, 
live stock, meat, furs, smelted products, cop- 
per, lead and tin. These increases more than 
offset declines in sugar, eggs, jute, hessian, 
silver and zinc. The decline in the latter 
group was due to lower levels for flour, sugar, 
butter and cheese. 

The index number of whoesale prices in 
Canada published by the United States Federal 
Reserve Board, including thirty-three raw 
materials, twenty-eight semi-manufactured or 
producers’ goods, and thirty-eight finished or 
consumers’ goods based upon prices levels in 
1913 as 100, continued to advance, being 154 
for December 1925; 152 for November; 145 
for October, and 149 for December 1924. 
Grouped by stage of manufacture, raw mater- 
ials and consumers’ goods were higher, while 
producers’ goods were unchanged. Grouped 
by origin domestic goods advanced, while im- 
ported goods declined substantially. Export 
goods were higher. 
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Prof. Michell’s index number of forty arti- 
cles, with prices during 1900-1909 as 100, de- 
clined substantially, being 181.3 for January 
1926, as compared with 185.2 for December 
1925; 182.3 for January, 1925; 265.1 for Jan- 
uary 1920 and 117.3 for January 1914. The 
index number of twenty foods was down from 
206.6 for December, 1925, to 201.1 for Janu- 
ary, 1926. That for manufacturers’ goods de- 
clined from 163.8 for December, 1925, to 161.5 
for January, 1926. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

The index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics is based upon the prices of 236 
commodities, price levels in 1913 being taken as the 
base, that is equal to 100, the figures being weighted 
according to the commercial and industrial importance 
of each article included. This index number has been 
calculated by years back to 1890, being unweighted, 
however, for the period 1890 to 1913 and has been 
calculated by months from 1919 to date for all 
groupings and from 19138 to date for the principal 
grouping. Summary tables of the Bureau’s index 
number may be found in the supplement to the 
Lasour Gazette for January, 1925, January, 1926, and in 
greater detail in the Report on “‘ Prices and Price In- 
dexes 1913-1924,” issued by the Bureau. A description 
of the methods used in the construction of the index 
number appears in the Lapour Gazerre for June, 1923. 

The accompanying table gives the index numbers of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by the principal 
groups in the three methods of classification and with 
those of the classification according to purpose or use 
in detail for the current month and for certain pre- 
ceding dates. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows the 
prices at the beginning of January of seventy-one 
staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, wood and coal oil 
and the rent for six-roomed houses in some sixty 
cities throughout Canada. All prices are for delivered 
goods. The exact quality, for which the quotation 
is given is set forth in the case of each commodity, 
and every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be avail- 
able for purposes of comparison from month to month, 
from city to city, etc. The prices of foods and 
groceries in each city, except milk and bread, are the 
averages of quotations reported to the Department 
and to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grocers in each. The 
prices of fuel and the rates for rent are reported 
by the correspondents of the Lasour Gazerte. 

tatistics similar to these were published each month 
from 1910 to 1920, the figures during this period being 
secured at the middle of each month by the corre- 
spondents of the Lasour Gazertr resident in each locality 
from dealers doing a considerable business with work- 
ingmen’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table con- 
tained a list of only the twenty-nine foods included 
in the family budget, with laundry starch, coal, wood, 
coal oil and rent. In 1915 when monthly publication 
of the budget in the Lasour Gazerte was begun, it was 
decided to extend th list of foods to 40, and in 1920 
the list of foods and groceries was still further ex- 
tended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of commodi- 
ties were dropped from the iste and in the case of a 
number of articles the average prices of the grades 
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most sold have been given, owing to the impossibility 
of securing prices for uniform grades for the various 
cities from month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, the 
provision for its manufacture and sale since 1917, not- 
withstanding the Dairy Act, expired at the end of 
February, 1924. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing rates 
for six-roomed houses of two classes in districts ex- 
tensively occupied by workingmen. The first class is 
of houses in good condition, favourably located in 
such districts with good modern conveniences. The 
second class is of houses in fair condition less de- 
sirably located, but still fairly central, without modern 
conveniences. 

The weekly budget of a family of five, calculated 
in terms of the average prices in the cities for which 
reports are received, includes twenty-nine staple foods; 
laundry starch, coal, wood, coal oil, and rent, these 
being the items for which statistics have been ob- 
tained each month and published in the Lasour Gazetre 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each com- 
modity included are modifications of those employed 
in similar calculations by various authorities. For 
some articles comparatively large quantities are included 
owing to the absence of other important items of the 
same class. For instance, the only fruits are evaporated 
apples and prunes, and the only fresh vegetable is 
potatoes. But as market conditions affecting these 
usually affect the prices of other fruits and vegetables 
somewhat similarly, the relative proportion of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to be main- 
tained. At times when the pnice of an article heavily 
weighted for this purpose rises (or falls) abnormally 
the increase (or decrease) in food prices so indicated 
is exaggerated, and this should be taken into account 
in using the budget as an indicator of changes in the 
cost of living. In fuel and lighting the quantities are 
estimated on a similar principle, anthracite coal being 
used chiefly east of Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in 
the western provinces, while no allowance is made for 
the quantities required in the various localities owing to 
climatic conditions, nor for the diifferences in the heat- 
ing value of the various fuels. It was estimated, when 
the budget was first published in 1912 in the report on 
wholsale prices in Canada for 1911, that these calcula- 
tions represented from sixty to eighty per cent of the 
expenditures of an ordinary family, according to the 
total income. For the average family of five the 
expenditure on these items of food, fuel, light and 
rent would be perhaps two-thirds or about sixty-five 
per cent of the total income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase or de- 
crease from time to time in the cost of the items in- 
cluded, it does not purport to show the minimum cost 
of food and fuel supplies for an average family in 
the Dominion or in any one province. The quantities 
of meats, dairy products, cereals, etc., included were 
adopted as affording a liberal supply for the healthy 
family of a man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income sufficient to 
do so would buy less meat, etc., but more fruit, fresh 
and canned vegetables, etc., so that comparative ex- 
penditure would be little changed. 


Cost of Electric Current for Householders* 

With rates in 1913 at $100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were: 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
135.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 113.4; 1912, 109.1; 


1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1919, 
87.6; 1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 
84.2; 1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1923, 79.5 





* Lasour Gazette, December 1923, page 1442. 
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Retail Prices 


Beef prices, which had declined steadily for 
the last five months, showed a general up- 
ward movement. In January sirloin steak 
averaged 28.2 cents per pound, as compared 
with 27.4 cents in December 1925; round 
steak 23 cents per pound, as compared with 
22.1 cents in December; shoulder roast 15.3 
cents per pound in January and 14.7 cents in 
December, and stewing beef 11.8 cents per 
pound in January and 11.3 cents in Decem- 
ber. Veal and mutton also averaged slightly 
higher, the former being 18.5 cents per pound 
in January, as compared with 18.2 cents in 
December and the latter 28.9 cents per pound 
in January and 28.6 cents in December. Fresh 
pork advanced from an average of 28 cents 
per pound to 28.5 cents in January. Salt pork 
was also slightly higher at 26.9 cents per 
pound. Bacon and lard showed little change, 
increases in some localities being offset by 
declines in others. In fresh fish cod steak and 
halibut were slightly lower. Salt herrings and 
salt cod were somewhat higher. Lard rose + 
cent per pound, averaging 24.9 cents. 

Kggs showed a slight seasonal decline, fresh 
averaging 62.8 cents per dozen in January, as 
compared with 64.7 cents in December and 
57.2 cents in November. Prices were some- 
what higher in the Maritime provinces and 
Quebec but declined in most other localities. 
Milk prices averaged slightly higher, being 
12.3 cents per quart in January, as compared 
with 12 cents in December. Higher prices 
were reported from Sorel, St. Hyacinthe, Belle- 
ville, Woodstock, St. Thomas, North Bay, 
Timmins, Port Arthur, Fort William, Prince 
Albert, New Westminster and Vancouver. 
Little change occurred in butter prices in the 
average, dairy averaging 46.0 cents per pound 
and creamery 50.7 cents. Cheese was slightly 
lower at an average of 33.4 cents per pound. 

Lower prices for bread were reported from 
Amherst, Halifax and Brandon, while increases 
occured in Fredericton, Chatham, Port Arthur, 
Fort William and Victoria. Soda biscuits 
showed little change. Flour rose from an 
average of 5.2 cents per pound in December 
to 5.4 cents in January. Increases occurred 
in most localities. Tapioca was slightly lower, 
averaging 13 cents per pound. Little change 
occurred in canned goods. Potatoes averaged 
$2.64 per ninety pounds in January, as com- 
pared with $2.62 in December. Evaporated 
apples were up from an average of 19.8 cents 
per pound to 20.3 cents. Prunes showed little 
change, while raisins were slightly higher. The 
price of sugar was unchanged in the average. 

Anthracite coal was up in the average from 
$18.02 per ton in December to $18.35 in Janu- 


ary. Higher prices were reported from Quebec, 
Sherbrooke, St. John’s, Thetford Mines, Mon- 
treal, Belleville, London and St. Thomas. 
Bituminous coal was also slightly higher, aver- 
aging $10.53 per ton. Hardwood rose from 
$12.16 per cord to $12.30. Higher prices were 
reported from Charlottetown and Kingston. 
Coal oil was slightly lower, averaging 30.1 
cents per gallon, as compared with 30.3 cents 
in December. Little change occurred in rent. 


Wholesale Prices 

The following is a summary of a statement 
on prices changes during the month issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices moved within narrow limits, 
the monthly averages showing little change as 
compared with December, 1925. No. 1 Mani- 
toba, Northern cash wheat, Fort William and 
Port Arthur basis, averaged $1.563 per bushel, 
as compared with $1.57 in December. The 
high price for the month was $1.603 near the 
beginning, and the low $1.523 about the 22nd. 
The decline in the prices was said to be due to 
the lack of European demand. Coarse grains 
also moved to lower levels, Western barley 
declining from 63c. per bushel to 61c.; oats 
from 48c. per bushel to 471c., and flax seed 
from $2.26 per bushel to $2.13. Flour was 
slightly lower, being $9.141 per barrel, as com- 
pared with $9.20 in December. Lemons at 
Toronto fell from $4-$5 per box to $4, and 
oranges from $5.50-$6 to $5.25-$5.50. Rubber 
was again somewhat lower, a grade of 
Ceylon declining from 99c. per pound to 833c. 
Raw sugar was down from $3.714 per hundred 
to $3.68, and granulated from $5.984 to $5.89. 
Coffee advanced 4c. per pound to 284c. 
Potatoes again advanced, the price at Mont- 
real being up from $2.66 per ninety pounds to 
$3.06, and at Toronto from $2.50-$2.75 per 
ninety pounds to $3.40-$3.50. Linseed oil fell 
from $1.18 per gallon to $1.08. Choice steers 
at Toronto advanced from $7.17 per hundred 
to $7.25, while western cattle at Winnipeg re- 
mained steady. Hogs were again higher, the 
price advancing from $13.25 per hundred to 
$13.82. Sheep at Toronto were up from $6.75 
per hundred to $6.87%. White fish and halibut 
at Toronto were slightly higher. Salt mack- 
erel advanced from $7.50 per barrel to $8. 
Mink skins advanced $2 per skin to $15. 
Dressed hogs at Toronto rose from $16.50 per 
hundred to $17.30; mutton from $10 per hun- 
dred to $12; bacon from 32%-334c. per pound 
to 334-343c. Finest creamery butter at Mont- 
real was lc. per pound lower at 46c. Cheese 
at Montreal fell from 28¢. per pound to 27c. 
Kggs were substantially lower, fresh declining 
from 72-75c. per dozen to 50-52c., and storage 
from 434c. per dozen to 384c. Raw cotton at 
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New York averaged slightly higher, being $2.32. The following non-ferrous metals ad- 
20.8c. per pound, as compared with 20.1c. in vanced, copper from $15.80 per hundred to 
December. Raw jute was down from $15.90 $15.90; lead from $8.85 per hundred to $9.10; 
per hundred to $15.66. Pig-iron at Montreal and tin from 64c. per pound to 648c. Silver 
advanced from $28.75 per ton to $29.25, and declined from 694c. per ounce to 683c., and 
square steel bars from $2.29 per hundred to zinc from $10.30 per hundred to $10.15. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
F STATISTICS (Average Prices 1913100) 
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Classified according to chief component 
material: 
I1.—Vegetable Products (grains, fru.ts, etc.) 
II.—Animals and Their Products........... 
III.—Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products 
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Miscelianoops?:o) 0.05... SS. 6 Bo Peo ce 6 | 99-3/119-6/159-5)213-0/248- 4/283 -8]186-9]176-7/156- 9] 164-6] 152-8]151-4|153-4 
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and underwear)... ..........ceccssecs 11 {105 -3/128-5)/156-0)181-3/232-5}260- 2186-3] 164-4) 164-5] 158-9]152-91150-9]152-6 
Household equipment......... Seidel os he 13 | 93-0} 98-6/114-9]136-0]152-3/185-0/176-9]167-7|157-6|158-11147-31158-7|158-7 
Furnitures, 698. 08 906. 1 BIR. o. 3 |102-8}107-3/145-0)189-1]245 -3/323-4/249-4/222-1/219-6|196-8]194-8/194-8]194-8 
Glassware and pottery............... 3 | 99-7/203-2/224-3)/247-4/336-91490- 6/461 - 6/405 -5|325-31274-7|263-3/321 -6|321-6 
Miscellaneous: ).... 0.0... ccc ede cess 7 | 92-9) 97-9)114-0}135 -0)150-6]182-3/174-8]166-0]156-21157-1|146-31157-51157-5 


II.—Propvucers Goops (Groups C anp D). 103 -4/130-7/197 - 4/195 -0)/206-2|241 -9/167-3) 143 - 4/143 - 6/143 -3|163-8]153-1/150-1 


(C) Producers’ Equipment............... 15 | 94-4/101-1)126-3/146 -0/164-6/197-1/206-5/193 -6/188-3|187-6]181-0 180-7/180-7 
OG Tae... dete ea. ee te ks 4 | 98-1)117-8}163-4/203 -9/216-6]264-5/248 -0|228-0|209-6|223-4/204-2 204-2}204-2 
Light, Heat and Power Equipment and =: 

apples... Bi. toh Oe. 2k Bes a 8 | 94-5] 99-9/123-7/142-11161-5}194- 11206-41193 -21187-91186-8 180-6}180-7}180-7 
Miscellaneous. ...........cccccceccecces 4 | 92-3/183-2/190-4/242-3)242-2/268-61200-5]157-1/193-9|204-0 188-9}176-3}176-3 


(D) Producers’ Materials................ 131 |104-4/133 -9/182 -9/200-3/210-7/246 -8|163 -0/138 -0/138-8|138-6/162-0/150-1 159-1 
Building and Construction Materials. . . 32 | 93-8/103-8/130-7/150-5/175-0)/214-9)183-2]163-2/ 163-8) 167-7]152-1|152-71152-6 
Tramiber..1.0: 88...) Oth... Re. 0 14 | 91-1) 92-3/110-7/130- 4] 163-8/206-4/180-0]162-3]163-2]166-1/146-6|149-7]149 8 
Painters’ Materials.................. 4 |102-2/159-4/219-4/264-3/303-2/313-7/173-3]161-3]189-6|199-9]211-0]189-5| 185-3 
Mipetlianoous)), ..).. ei, Sods... 14 |100-0)128-2)174-2/191-9]192-4/227-7)192-6]165-7/163-21169-01161-1/157-3 157-0 
Manufacturers’ Materials............... 99 (106-8) 140-8/194 -9/211 - 7/218 -8/254-0/158- 4/132 -2/133 -2/132-31164-21149-5 149-5 
For Textile and Clothing Industries. . 21 | 96-2/134-2)195-3/274- 1/286-81310-2]157-3]170-0]194-4|227-6]200-3]189-31190-2 
Por Fur Industry 502.8%... 2... 4. 2 | 72-4) 83-0)/138-2/237-3)445-6/477-5|264-4/318-3]273 -9|254-7|268-21299-0/333-8 
For Leather Industry................ 6 /102-8/137-6)167-8]146-6/217-4/176-3] 98-0] 96-3]110-6| 89-8/108-2]101-71100-6 
For Metal Working Industries........ 27 | 95-0/145-0)175-8)174-9)155-1]173-0}123-2]110-7]114-4]117-8]121-8]116-01116-1 
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i 
RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 














Pork 
s 
he o- - 
rey 2 
aa | fee 
o'6 aa 
cents cents 
28°5 26-9 
27-6 27-0 
29-3 27-3 
25-3 25-6 
25 27-6 
30-7 25-8 
25 26-2 
30 29-6 
24-2 25-1 
2e-1 26-7 
28°3 24-4 
30 29-1 
25 27-4 
25 26 
25-0 26-3 
23-8 24-9 
25 27-4 
27-4 
24-5 25-7 
21-6 23 
25-5 26 
21-5 27-9 
29-1 27-7 
28-6 26-5 
29-7 27-3 
29-4 27-6 
23-6 25 
27-7 25 
29-7 26-9 
28-6 29-2 
29-8 26-8 
27-9 27°8 
29°7 26-3 
32-5 29 
31 28-2 
30-1 28 
31-1 29-3 
80°8 27-5 
24-8 30 
29-4 27-5 
27 25 
29-3 25 
28-5 25 
29-6 24-5 
31-3 29-4 
29-5 25 
31-3 27-5 
28-2 27-5 
30°8 28-1 
30-8 27-8 
31-3 28 
32-3 28 
30 27-4 
29-2 29-4 
28-6 26-4 
26-1 24-8 
26-7 26-1 
25-4 23-5 
26-7 24-6 
25-2 22-5 
27-2 25 
27-4 25 
26°8 26-0 
20-1 20°74 
28°3 28-6 
30 25 
28-1 25-0 
25°8 25 
23-4 25 
32-5 28-9 
32-0 31-0 
35-0 28°3 
33°2 30-2 
29-5 30-2 
31-4 29-9 
30-1 26:7 
32-1 25 
36-5 30 


Beef 
2A ty dae ae Bo 
Locality e ‘s | 8 oa a 
SO Bp SEER! ee ol) Ae 
Doe | Epil. “Corpkon ie cert ED gm > 
aS ius |e (ssi as] Be | 8e 
S51 85|/on|85| 8s] 8 | 38 
ae me a/ealdalsal > re = zB 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents| cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 28-2 | 23-0 | 21-1 | 15-3 | 11-8 18-5 28-9 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 30-7 | 25-9 | 21-3 | 17-1 | 18-5 15-1 22°6 
I—Sydneyii. © Sivek: dees 30-1 | 25-2 | 21-4 | 16-8 | 14-4 15-6 24 
2—New Glasgow.........- 28-4 | 25 17-1 | 14-4 | 11-8 11-8 20-7 
o—Amihersticc. ii. os 2 284 23-6 | 23 lA 13-9 | 12-4 15 20 
A— TAMIA, boss contests» 33-8 | 24-5 | 25-4 | 18-2 | 14-5 17-1 25-8 
S— Windsor: viedo kes ses 33-3 | 27-6 | 22 19-3 | 13 16 25 
6 Dre Pe Ras 35 30 25 20 RETO 20 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown.| 25:3 | 24-5 | 21 16 PEI Reeds aay al (Le a a 
New Brunswick (average). .| 39-1 | 24-4 | 20-9 | 17-2 | 12-2 15:3 25-2 
8—Moncton............... OT Ob 22 Bap Os Qu G1SsSt LOS sees oe 30 
OSE) Jolt 10) Fi rR, an 35 25 27 15-7 | 11-6 15 27-5 
10—Fredericton............ 33 27-5 | 20 22-5 | 13-5 11 20-0 
J1-—-Batharst, ole ee 25 92-5 | 17-4 | 14-7 | 11-6 20 23-3 
Quebec (average)............ 24-7 | 21-9 | 21-9 | 14-7 | 10-9 15-8 27-3 
42—Quebec! (eee ee 23-6 | 21-5 | 20-4 | 14-2 | 10-9 16-4 26-4 
43—Three Rivers.......... 25- | 22-8 | 22-5 | 16-2 | 11-5 16-3 22 
4—Sherbrooke............ 31-7 | 25 28°3 | 18 PCO EMP ET BOs... Bee 
25 —Sorel: eee sees 21-0 | 21 20 12 8 17-5 24 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 21-1 | 18 18-3 | 12-4] 7-9 18-5 25 
L7=-St John ss Selassie 25 94-5 | 24-5 | 15 11-5 13-5 31-3 
18—Thetford Mines........ 19-5 | 18 17 16:5 | 12-5 12 Ma SIL... 4. 
19—Montreal............... 29-6 | 23-8 | 26-1 | 18-7 | 10-6 14-2 29-2 
DOE OS aed bo ode Fee 25-6 | 22-7. | 19-6 | 14-1 | 10 17-7 33-3 
Ontario (average)...........- 28-9 | 23-6 | 21-9 | 16-9 | 12-1 21-0 28-9 
DI=—Ottawareh. clea. ate 98-6 | 22-8 | 23-9 | 16-3 | 10-5 19-1 31-1 
22—Brockville............. 31 24-8 | 23-2 | 14-8 | 11-6 16 30 
23—Kimeston;. cscs: ene seb: 95-8 | 21-6 | 21-2 | 16 10 15-5 24-6 
24—Belleville.............. 96-5 | 21-2 | 22-2 | 15-9 | 11-3 22-6 28-8 
25—Peterborough.......... 30 25-9 | 22-3 | 15-8 | 13-2 19-6 28-1 
26—Oshawai cn. vcsssedeahe 26-2 | 22 20-4 | 14-9 | 18 20-6 26-5 
Die Orilliaee in. vetoes scat « 97-6 | 24-3 | 21-5 | 15-8 | 12-2 21 27-2 
Q8—TVoronto; fo. \ sca. ea ea 31-2 | 23-2 | 23-8 | 15-3 | 13-1 21-8 33-1 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 30 24-4 | 23-8 | 17 11:3 25 31-8 
‘30—St. Catharines......... 98-3 | 22-5 | 23-6 | 15-4 } 11 23-5 29-6 
Si—Hamiltone fa Fees 31-7 | 24-3 | 25-7 | 17-9 | 13-9 21-6 26-5 
S2—Brantiord:, > occ. aces « 29-2 | 24 22-2 | 17-2 | 12 21 31 
SoCal. Cees ccnanecer te: 26 99-9.) D1 15-8 | 13-2 22-2 26-7 
34~Guelphie® : Seo 25-6 | 23-6 | 18-8 | 15-6 | 12-4 21 25 
35—Kitchener...........-+ 98-1 | 24-4 | 19-9 | 17 13-7 D1 8 lbs ccs A 
86—Woodstock...........-. 30-8 | 24-6 | 23-2 | 16-6 | 12-7 19-3 31 
87—Stratford......0.....0 30 24-4 | 20-9 | 17-1 | 13-9 20 28-8 
BR=—WONGON' clo siceedes st ota 30-6 | 24-2 | 23 16-3 | 12-8 21-4 28-5 
89—St. Thomas............ 97-5 | 22-6 | 20-6 | 14-9 | 11-5 18-2 24-3 
40—Chatham.............. 98-8 | 23-9 | 20-6 | 15-7 | 11-3 22-4 28 
41—Windsor..........-+..++- 98-6 | 22-8 | 22-7 | 15-3 | 10-9 23-3 30 
42=Sarnig 26 ie TE 30-5 | 24-4 | 23-1 | 14-3 23-6 30 
43—Owen Sound..........-- 25 20 20-7 | 16-7 | 12-7 22-5 25 
44—North Bay............. 34-6 | 29 26-2 | 17-4 | 11-6 23-8 31-7 
45-—Sudbury, tu: accaee ten cee 30-4 | 24-4 | 21-6 | 16-7 | 11-5 23-2 31-7 
46-—Cobaltrtls. cccceresnte 31-6 | 25-7 | 22-4 | 15-1 | 10-6 19-6 30 
47=—LiniMNiNS,. weeds os othe: 29 25 20-5 | 14 11-9 25 30 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 31-2 | 25-1 | 21-5 | 16+7 | 11-7 21:3 29-7 
49—Port Arthur............ 97-6 | 20-6 | 18-2 | 14-5 | 11-1 17-4 30 
50—Fort William........... 96-3 | 19-1 | 17-7 | 18-5 | 11 15-5 28-8 
Manitoba (average)..........| 24:2 | 17-8 | 17-7 | 12-1 | 9-3 13-1 27-7 
51—Winnipeg............5-- 94-8 | 17-2 | 17-8 | 11-4 9-6 13-3 26-4 
52—Brandon..............- 93-6 | 18-3 | 17-6 | 12-7 | 8-9 12-9 29 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 26-2 | 20-1 | 17-8 | 13-2 | 11-0 15-3 30:5 
DS eo a sss ads dae cee 95-41 17-9 | 17-2 | 11-2 | 10-1 13-7 29-1 
§4—Prince Albert.......... 23-3 | 18-3 | 15-3 | 14 11-3 15 29-5 
55—Saskatoon............--| 25 19-5 | 18-6 | 12-8 | 10-6 15-6 30-8 
56—Moose Jaw..........66- 31-1 | 24-5 | 20-2 | 14-6 | 11-9 16-9 82-5 
Albert (average)............. 94-2 | 18-0 | 16-2 | 11-5 | 9-0] 14-4] 31-4 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 24 16:1 | 16-9 |} 12-1} 9-8 15-5 31 
58—Drumbheller............ 25 20 15 12 8 15 35 
59—Hidmonton............- 25-3 | 17-4 | 17-8 | 11-2 | 8-8 15-3 31:3 
G0—Calgary....... ccc ees 91-8 | 16-7 | 14-8 | 10-8 | 9-0 13-6 26-4 
Gl Eeth bridge asp. ence - 25 19-6 | 16-4 | 11-3 | 9-3 12-5 82 
British Columbia (average) .| 31-4 .| 24-8 | 22-8 | 15-3 | 18-0 21-1 36-0 
62-—Mermien rei ei ks 30 25 22 15 10 BO CUA wee es 
G68—NeI son... cera asraaiende.e 31 25 23-5 | 16-5 | 13-2 19-0 35 
G4 frail vere sac een cee «| 29-5 | 25 21 16-5 | 12-8 20-2 85 
65—New Westminster........ 30-8 | 24 21-9 | 14-4 | 13-3 19-6 35-5 
66—Vancouver........220+: 32-6 | 24-4 | 23-7 | 14-1 | 13-3 22-3 38-2 
#00——ViICtOTIAy. sores e oh wears « 30-8 | 22-8 | 28-4 | 15 14-2 23-2 86-2 
68—Nanaimo.........-.e0-- 31-7 | 24-6 | 21-7 | 17-9 | 15-8 24-6 37-1 
‘69—Prince Rupert..........| 35 27-5 | 25 13-2 | 11-3 20-2 35 





a Price per single quart higher. 





b Adjacent localities 14c. to 18c. per quart. 


en rene | rs are | eens 


Bacon 
agcinfoo ke ands 
& bericighe) dae 
gas | 2g | sk 
SB +> = So 89 
HOO hea Sy 
faa) =o) —Q 2 jan 7) 
cents cents cents 
41-4 45-6 60-4 
49-5 44-0 60-7 
41 44 59°6 
39-5 42-7 60-6 
41-2 42-5 60-0 
39-2 43 57°8 
39-3 45-7 66 
42-5 46-2 60 
41 44-1 60-0 
40-7 47-1 61-8 
39-6 45 60 
38-1 45-8 63-3 
40 50 63°7 
45 47-5 60 
38-6 41-2 59-2 
34-8 38 56-1 
40 46 58-6 
40-6 43-3 61-7 
40 40 55 
39-5 40 57 
35 40 62-5 
AO reals cos cay rill EA oo nasre 
39-3 42 62 
37-9 40-6 61 
39-7 43 -4 59-7 
41-7 45-7 60-7 
39-3 43-4 58-6 
36-4 41-3 55-7 
42-3 44-9 60-4 
39 42-6 59-7 
37 40-7 oo 
39-1 41-9 59-9 
40-8 45 61-7 
41-4 43-9 60-3 
39-8 42-5 58 
40-5 44-1 60-3 
38-8 41-5 59-1 
89°7 42-7 59-9 
38-4 42-4 56-7 
88-3 40°8 58°7 
38°8 41:3 58 
42-6 45-9 60-8 
39-6 42-8 59:9 
38-9 42-5 59-5 
40°8 43-5 61-6 
40-6 44-7 62-2 
88-2 42 59-2 
42-3 44-6 59-3 
37°4 40-8 60-1 
40-1 47-9 59-6 
41-7 45-2 61-9 
37:8 41-5 60 
39 44-6 60-3 
40-3 46-1 62-5 
40-2 44 60-6 
39-2 43-3 59-2 
40-2 44-8 58-3 
38-1 41-8 60 
45-2 51-4 63-7 
45-3 51-9 65-7 
45 48-8 60 
42-4 46-7 59 
48-1 58-2 70 
44-5 50-3 58-7 
48-1 53-6 57-5 
50 55 65 
40-1 45-7 54-6 
41+5 47-9 60-0 
43 49-2 57-5 
48-9 53-9 63-1 
50-6 55 61 
46-9 52:5 62-1 
50 "65 62-1 
46-5 51 61-4 
49-0 52-8 66-3 
50-7 55-3 62-6 
48-1 52-5 62-5 
49 56:7 66°7 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY, 1926 








Fish Eggs Butter 
: Q = =I = = ~ 
5 i) a we) x - ) Oks ‘a... i} 8 = = : 
=| rile: 3 lied | 25 |2, [ze | 3 2 
duh (43 |aeh| d | 3 (#85 | es | a8.(48..| ne 
oe.i| oo .| Oa - a aN aq wn 32 SEN |oagds 3 no 
2S Bg qs a6 oO = tee ae | WS |e Hs 2 : o - 
bah | S42) 908] Ss2 | 33 Ao jog ~5 | gOS ;a7 a0, 2) gZ 
oZS | StH — 28 +h »w ae Gas Ta QS ty 3 oan td ae me| 
Onn | ©2232) oes “ae ae AO | ato. as RAD |o7He ii 2 he 
a Salon | RR; steel |TEG95 eal | (= ve eee io eh eg Te 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
18-2 29-6 20-4 14-0 57-6 20-5 34-9 24-9 62-8 59-1 12-3 46-9 50-7 
13-0 OS je eae a Me, ee ote 51-3 18-1 26-2 25-4 63-9 54-0 11-4 48-1 54-8 
10 OU. Bliacwect ine. 5 Din Ae § 15 23-8 26-7 69 55-7 | b12-14 54-7 | 1 
Bete ce 8 30 Pay, Ceeeael Pee ae 60 18-2 26-7 23-5 62-5 56-2 13 44-8 54-2 | 2 
15 ash ae | (ae ie Tae | Po 45 18-6 26-8 24 62 52-5 9 45-3 53-6 | 3 
ED) tigen ode oe al eu age cee ail esoiaiths oe 2 50 16-1 26 25-7 72°8 56-3 413-3 46-3 54-8 | 4 
15 SOS Elixwaee eb el. aoe es 50 18-2 29-2 26-6 57 48 10 51-5 56-6 | 5 
Pe RAR PRS ace es eee ee aes eae a 22-5 24-5 25-6 60 55 10 49-5 54-7 | 6 
11 SO | Macdee esl aeoce f 60 18-7 36°9 24-9 57-3 48-6 10-12 43-5 47-817 
12-0 5 3 UE one See ee, be 53-8 18-5 32°% 24-8 64-5 54-7 12-0 47-9 52-9 
12 Sean Pee eae 10 60 18 38-2 24 62-1 55-6 10-12 1-7 55 8 
Baitias <i t 35 Pe Caer eee. Coe 60 16-7 34 25 HAGE? 53-5 13 49-7 54-1 | 9 
et ere: 35 BN ed lists wae oe 50 17-7 33-5 25 64 55 12 51 10 
TU Hiei | IBS roca PSS, Beane | PONS ae 45 21-5 25 25 Oe iy ae 12 51-5 |11 
15-3 30-0 22°94 9-3 59-2 21-2 29-3 ao" 65-4 49-7 12-1 45-9 48-6 
10 25 910 asia remy Siar: 50 21-3 33 24-6 71-3 47-4 12-14 45-7 47-8 |12 
15-20 oO © iis es.4e HO! Westen sted 23-3 30:3 22-9 64-7 47 14 48-6 |13 
15 BD)! Shee eel: Seok alsaaee ocd 18-9 30-7 23 66-4 49-5 all1-1 50-3 |14 
Peet Rea. 30 Pe Sect | ee 60 25 25 23-8 63 47-5 12 Br 46-4 115 
Ot eS Stace 20 SaaS cave « Me «Oil Mader ots 20 23-5 23-3 61-3 50-8 10 Pt gl gi 46-6 |16 
at sate en? ne 20 10 60 20 30 24-3 67-5 62-5 11 46-5 50 17 
ota ea mode: oe thc ae 8 50 weet e Uillene etn e3 24-4 23-7 64-4 48-1 13 46-6 49-2 118 
18-20 35 0-32 @. says 75 21-2 32-7 23-4 65-5 48-5 14 44.2 49-5 19 
15 20 hs Mage ae dese | 60 19-7 33°9 24-7 64-9 45-6 11 44.6 48-9 |20 
18-8 29-7 21-4 11-6 62-1 29-0 37-4 24-1 62-7 59-1 12-3 46-6 50-3 
18 30 22 LOT soe ss 20-7 35°8 24-3 77 53-7 11 51-1 |21 
rect. 30 20 2° Ola aescse 17 39-4 25 61-4 51-6 10 46-7 50 22 
12-5-15 30 22 LO Hie d 19 38 22-4 66-7 48-6 10 43-6 48-4 123 
Re AN ae ae 18 10 a e. 21-8 31:3 23-8 58-6 52-6 a10 46-2 49-9 |24 
a eee 28 18 Ne er 60 22-8 32-5 24-6 59-6 50-8 10 45-6 48-6 125 
20 25 Ot tn toe coe toate tte 18 35-3 23-8 61-6 45-2 13 49 26 
20 25 15-20)" g10!? | ligaeres es 18-9 35°6 24-7 56-6 47 |10-11-5 45-6 50-3 |27 
16 28-30 20 1 as) bere ae 17-9 40-1 23°8 68-2 51-8 a13-3 46-6 50-5 28 
22 30°" [luca Ss cate cet licens cee 20-1 43-4 24 69 53°3 12 46-7 51-8 |29 
OE ee 35 Fut ae eee os clgesigees § 23-2 | 41-1 23-2 63°5 51-5 12 49-5 130 
0 35 OT beater Set fahoevee oo 18-2 42-7 23°6 66-1 52-2 13 50-9 131 
18-20 28 25 1 he 1 een Seg 16-6 36-9 23-4 60-4 47-7 12 47-5 49-3 |32 
et BA 30 20 12 Hamyecae 22-1 85-7 23-6 55 45-9 a11-8 46-5 50-5 133 
ee Bee 30 25 ee ce Pete oe 19-0 38-8 23-3 69-4 52-1 10-11 47-2 49-5 134 
= > See Fe 451i) Pee a a ae 75 21-6 31-1 23-2 62-3 50-4 a11-8 ‘47-3 49-5 135 
20 25 22 15S hl acess! 21-5 5) 22-8 53-3 45 11 45-3 48 36 
20 30 25 AQP hes eee ce: 20-8 35°9 23-2 57-6 41-1 12 46-4 49-9 |37 
16 25 Zor ilo. nes oes 60 18-9 39-4 23-8 64-8 52-2 10 47-7 49-4 138 
20-25 30 25 10 50 18-8 39-2 23-5 61-5 55-9 | 12 48-4 49-8 |39 
18 30 20 TA es ee 24-7 37-2 24-7 57-9 53 12 46-7 50 |40 
22 35 25-35 12 eases ue 22-5 42-1 23-6 65-3 53-6 15 52-7 141 
Be xis est 35 25 RD Cee va 22°7 39°6 25-3 55-6 50 ai2 47-5 51-7 |42 
een & | pele ae itt 16 Meas cee tiers dee <8 18-9 33-7 23-9 55-1 47-6 11 45-4 47-2 143 
5 Sade 30 Me 15 Fence 20-3 36 23-8 70 51 14 47-5 50 44 
sie date 30s 30 24 10 60 18-3 88 26-3 66-9 50-3 15 52 45 
ones s 30 15 5 tee oct 75 21-2 40-6 26-4 65-4 49-7 15 54-8 146 
Smee ot 25 15=20] 5 coe cet |e cuees oe 20 32 23-3 67 50-6 LOK Ore eee. 6 53-4 147 
ee ws sie Bot oles OF teen NP eek 4 ee Sea 21-3 38-3 22-4 65-1 49-9 13 45-0 50-4 |48 
18 30 16 Ot lavage. <8 16-1 38-0 27-0 60 51-2 14-3 42-5 49-8 |49 
15 30 16-18}........ 50-60 15-9 42-4 26-1 59-8 48-6 14-3 46-6 49-6 150 
Beet ees 30-0 9-00) ose et lewaesess 17-2 38-1 25-1 66-4 46-9 11-0 41-4 48-3 
eget oss 30 20 Bie Wes o's 5 Uber lays > 17-6 40-6 25-6 70-4 47-3 12 42-5 49-9 |51 
ERE 46> 380 TSte lis, cee eh Ws te 5 16-7 35-5 24-6 62-3 44-6 10 40-2 46-7 152 
22-5 28-8 1B -OF ls oes scale emeina st 22°6 32-8 2a-1 62-8 47-9 12-5 40-2 48-5 
20 30?) pam la.ars ot aongee st 21-5 34-6 27-6 66-4 48-4 13 47-9 153 
20 25 1208 | liters cee lap as seins 22-5 Dae 27-5 56-3 44 12 50-4 |54 
25 30 15 20 les ees eee 21-3 34-9 Ay 63-9 47-6 12 39-8 46-1 [55 
25 30 I fetes 9 Pea eA 8 Pence cee 25-0 34-8 26°4 64-5 51-4 13 41-9 49-4 156 
22-1 27:8 17-2 20-0 |........ 22°79 36-5 26-6 60-6 47-9 11-7 42-0 49-7 
odes os 30 17 20h ikaaeca ks 27 36-8 27°7 62-3 47-9 12 41-9 50 57 
25 30 15=20|5 wets oes looaes ss 25 84-6 27 57-5 51-2 a12-5 51-2 [58 
17-5-20| 23-25 | 12-5-30 15S) lee ae, och 20-9 82-1 25-9 65-4 46-2 all-1 40-7 49-1 |59 
25-28 30 15 2O0°At taser aicch 20-3 41-3 27 61-4 46-4 11 39-3 48-9 |60 
18 25 15 OV ET ts wave ores 20-4 37-9 25-2 56-4 47-9 12 49-1 161 
20-9 27-5 20-0 : i.) eee 22°9 38-4 26-6 60-1 49-5 14-0 48-7 53-5 
mre et 30 che eke TST le capes h 25 44-6 26-6 65 54 Rib "pert oe 53-2 162 
25 30 20 710 ad & | ees 8 26-3 31-2 26 64 51-9 al4-3 51-6 163 
25 30 20 DOT Wace 6 25 35-8 26-3 66-7 50-6 15 47-5 50 64 
SRI 460.4 Scars (Seo ees CT tae & 21-4 39-3 26-9 51-7 45 all-1 50-5 53-8 165 
TOP i soars ces loons eek 16°35! |: e.5<' 19-6 38-1 25-1 52-2 44.3 all-1 47-3 53-5 166 
18 Bind 9 eee sae 4 20 55 21-6 32-3 26-1 51-1 38-8 a14-3 45-9 54-3 167 
17-5 25 ate ehils vse teh Res eek 21-8 40-8 27-5 56-8 5 14 55-0 56-8 168 
nt eee’, | es 18 —focevessct 22-5 45 28 73 56-7 20 50-0 69 
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Canned Vegetables 
= g = ale ; 
e AN a 5B | #3. ede Be Nie ths 
oli = g Aas | | ae eee oa Ba 
Locality =o AS 3 Soh g pa ak . se 3 
2a) 3. So. | 882] ¢s =a) ~ 2 oa ak a 
ea pre’ oD Sa aoe dS St 38 ae as 
$2 | Se | as | sS2] Se | oS | 88 | 8s | aa | gy 
ae 22 | Ba | sah | Sa | 22 2B. Be Soy BB. 
Oo foal mM om (om am a a Ay Oo 
cents cents cents cents cents cents certs cents cents cents 
minion (average)..............06- 33:4 7-7 18-4 5-4 5-8 11-0 13-0 17-0 17-7 16-8 
Nets aeathe pide eas Se 5 es Sea 34-0 8-1 17-9 6-0 6-3 9-9 14-1 19-7 19-0 18-2 
I —SV.ONGY gas co2b oe eee ec oe fo.hedn cies 33-2 8 18-2 6-2 6-5 10 14-6 18-9 18-7 18-1 
2—New Glasgow.........ecseeee- 33-7 8 17 5-7 5-6 10-6 13-5 18-2 17-6 17°8 
BoA TI MCTRbe feck ae 26 eos Seiten ws 33-0 8 18-5 5-9 6-6 9-6 12-5 20-3 20-4 18-1 
Am EP AIA 3612 fh este sacle. dayteass 2 35-3 8 18-3 5-7 6-6 9-6 15-4 19-3 18-2 17-8 
H—WiNGSOL aes Oh ek delous 6 ole Sei diate’s a4 34-8 8-3 18 6-7 6-5 9-5 13-3 23 20-5 20-6 
GA PURO Ces eh ee com cathe 6 See eps 34 8 17-3 5-7 6 10-3 15 18-3 18-4 17 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown......... 30-4 7-4 19 5-5 5-9 10-5 15-5 18-7 18-4 18-1 
New Brunswick (average).......... 32-8 8-9 18-0 5-8 6-0 10-4 14-8 16-8 16-9 16-2 
8-— MONC COM. sm <' oye ote e.s.0-01 aS skals one 4 35 9-3 18-4 6 6-2 11-5 15-2 18-4 17-5 17 
OS. VOM asics tee ofS os 0 Sesh cms 82°4 8-7 18-6 5-7 5-8 9-9 |. 15-1 15-3 16-1 14-7 
10—Fredericton.............2ss006- 33°8 8-7 17 6 5-9 10-3 14 15-3 15-7 15-2 
Ba thurebhs obs cen cachet eke os 30 8-7 18 5-6 6 10 15 18-3 18-3 17-7 
Quebec (average).............0.206. 31:5 6-5 18-0 5-4 6:3 9-6 13-9 15:5 17-8 15-5 
J2—Qucbecis. ei. sb au dei so ste Se. Oakes oo 30:7 7:5 Ws 5-2 5-7 8-9 13-8 15-9 18-3 16°5 
18—Three Rievrs............-..++- 83-2 5:3 18-8 5:6 7°3 9-6 14-5 15-2 19-3 15-6 
14—Sherbrooke.............---e08: 32°5 8 17-4 §-2 6-3 10-1 14-6 15-6 18-3 17-0 
{d= Orel. wees Poe se es ste 29°3 6 18 5-3 5-8 9-7 13-4 14-1 17-8 14-9 
16—St. Hyacinthe.. 26.5 lect stee ci 31-7 5:3 18 5-1 6-5 9-9 14 15-4 18-8 15-9 
17—pt dORN'S. ssh ki Sb 56 feed 32-5 6 17-8 4-9 6-5 9-4 14 18-2 17 15 
18—Thetford Mines................ 30 6-7 18-1 5-7 6-6 10 14 16-2 19-1 16-1 
19—Montreal0s ih is.nn is ccbctecte + o 31:9 | 5-3-8 17-9 5-8 5-5 10-2 12-7 15 16 15-3 
QO TOR Pack oa ss apes oct oh,ziteow:s 31-9 6-7 18-9 5-7 6-3 8-4 13-7 13-8 15-5 13-4 
Ontario (average).................5- 33°2 7°3 18-0 5-1 5-4 11-5 13-3 16-4 16-5 15-6 
ONO) ETA WHILE 3 os aise oe 2 heteckeee ae 34 8 18-9 6 6 11-5 12-2 15-6 16-5 15-7 
Da TOCK VLG, «104240 32cp deka ond 30-5 6°7 17-7 5-4 5-2 10-3 12-6 17-3 17-5 15-6 
DBM KINI SUOM A: «ss 6 areeise she gu.eiele o<'4 31-4 6-7 15-7 4-9 5-1 10-5 12-5 14°5 15 14-4 
24—Belleville..............00e000e- 30-6 6:7 17-7 5. 5 11-4 12-9 16-2 17-4 16-7 
25—Peterborough..........-...0+%- 33°3 7°3 18-1 4-9 5-1 11-7 12-9 15-9 15-6 15-7 
DG—AOSHAW Bice sbi0 <cces cc se oe. dae oe 35-1 7°3 16-5 4:6 5 12-2 12-7 15-6 15-3 14-6 
OJ arOTIIA Whe costs cae acc ae dee os 33-5 6-7 18-6 5 5-1 11-8 12-4 16-3 16-7 15-6 
QS TOTOntOrn sve 5. ste Goce bs 6c ate ced 35:7 7°3 18-7 5-2 5-5 11-1 12-4 15-4 15-7 14-9 
29—Niagara Falls................. 34-7 7:3 19 5-5 5-1 11-8 14 16-9 17-2 16-7 
30—St. Catharines................. 31-3 7°3 18-4 4-8 4-8 12-1 13-3 15-2 15-8 14-7 
Sit LATION. W\asicoates so ede. fees A 34:5 7°3 17-9 4-7 5-3 11-2 13 15-9 16-1 15 
BoB TAantliOLrd .c.ti<s geese foes a0. 33:1 7°3 17-7 4-5 5 12-1 12-8 15-1 15 14-4 
Ba AGG. ep eete tee sop buss cea eee wre 34-1 6-7 19-4 5-2 5:3 12-3 13-2 15-1 16 14-6 
B4-—Guel pn sa: iss & ax see eats an see oo A 31-1 7°3 18-3 4-9 5-2 11-4 11 15-2 14 13-7 
S5—Katchener..; ic cous ls sesicie os ¢ 33-9 7-3 18-4 4-5 4-9 12-3 13 15-5 15-6 15-1 
86—Woodstock..............00000: 32:3 7°3 18 4-7 5 12-1 13-2 15-1 15-4 13-4 
Si LTA tLOLG 6. cciles w qete's 2 hee hee one 35-2 7°3 18-1 4-9 5-1 11-9 13:3 17-2 16-8 15-t 
BS ONG ONas 5 eic:cte sa-aleye a: G00 Seideas 0 84:3 7°3 19 5 5-3 11-6 14-9 16-6 16-7 15-2 
89—Sty TOMAS... 2 deo cas ceeds ss 32-5 7°3 19 5 5-5 11-8 14 16-6 17-1 15-4 
40—Avhathem: 5, leteepacae asda ao 32-6 6-7 18-5 4-8 5-2 11-6 13-8 17:3 16-6 15-2 
AT——W INGSON, 55 4:4i<\5.6<7Saps'o'0. 5-9 oho ele ae 8 19 5:3 5 12 14-3 16-7 17-1 16-4 
4D Sarnia Ge, ceelicc atersscde meats oe 32-7 6 17-7 4-6 4-9 12 14-2 17-5 17-5 17-4 
48—Owen Sound...........-.eee08: 34-1 6-7 18-5 4-8 5-2 10-5 13-4 15-8 17 15-3 
44-—NOnuh Bay. j.ceges bonthe tae oe 33-9 8 15-3 5-6 6-7 11-8 13-8 16 16-2 15-3 
45 SUG DUTY: codes csen cde es die eed 34-6 8 15 5:8 vf 11-2 15-5 17-4 16-6 16-6 
BG CODRIC Bee als sia gored < Aa aise sie 33-1 8-7 18-6 5-4 6-9 11-1 16-1 19-4 19-7 19-2 
47 PIMMINSS.. soa qaess dew eae eet 34-4 8-3 16 5-3 5-5 9-8 12-3 18 16-9 16 
48—Sault Ste. Marie..............-. 31-4 8 19-7 5-2 7 12-9 15-4 16-5 16-1 15-8 
49-—Port Arthur..........cseeeesees 31-7 7°3 19 5-4 5-5 10-1 12-5 16-9 16:9 16-1 
50—Fort William................-. 34-1 7°3 18-5 5-5 5-4 12 12-6 19-9 18-4 17 
Manitoba (average)................. 33-5 6-9 18-1 5-4 6-1 12-9 13-7 19-2 18-7 19-0 
St Winnipeg? 2 Pi. gas ccaemeone «55 33-6 7 18-6 5-4 6 13 13-9 19-3 18-9 19 
H2—-DTANGONe estes wont ss tee aee eee 33°3 6-8 17-5 5-4 6-1 12-8 13-4 19 18-5 19 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 33-3 8-0 18-5 5-5 5-8 10-9 13-0 18-7 19-6 19-4 
GO EGINA Hae aie te Be Bee one ae ie one 34-6 8 18-8 5-3 5-8 11-5 12-2 18-6 19-2 18-4 
54—Prince Albert.................- 30 8 16-5 5-6 5-8 8-7 12-4 18-5 20 20 
65—saskatoon |. 2... ook woe chp’ t 33-7 8 17-5 5-3 5-9 11-4 13-9 18-5 19 19 
56—Moose Jaw......ccccccccveccces 35-0 8 21-3 5-6 5-5 11-8 13-3 19-1 20-1 19-1 
Alberta (average)..................- 34-8 8-6 18-1 5-5 5-9 11-8 10-6 16-2 19-5 19-3 
57—Medicine Hat...............05- 35-6 8-9 17-8 5-5 6-2 13 11-8 17-2 20-4 17-8 
H8— Drumheller tic ceces s teases vee 40 10 19 5-7 6-7 12-5 11-2 16-2 19 21-8, 
59—HdmOnton’ bos. cjccdew ceases’ 31 8 18-8 5-4 4-8 10-5 9-2 15-3 19-3 19-2 
GO ep Calearyc. than osas dew setae 36-1 8 17-9 5-6 6 11-9 10-4 16-3 19-9 19-8. 
61—-Lethbridge:) csc ...tcesge secs 31:3 8-3 17 5-4 5-8 11-3 10-5 15-8 19 18-4 
British Columbia (average) 35°2 8-7 20-7 5-7 6-4 10-7 10-1 17-5 18-8 18-3 
G2=-VOTMIO ass clas ges gees CoRsaE Se wes 36 8-1 18-3 5-6 6-1 12-5 11-7 19 19-2 20-8 
Gar NCISONS shies Baya cicgs cup eee ck 35 10 19°8 5-8 6-4 12:2), 11-4 16-4 20°3 20-3 
CA EPA Gar S. So a ot pektins cee rk 82 9-3 19-2 5-6 5-3 10-5 9-3 16 18-7 18-7 
65—New Westminster.............. 35-5 7-4 22-4 5-6 5-3 9-6 9-4 16-7 17-6. 16-4 
66 VanCOUVerichs focseserioese ee oak 34°8 7°4 21-8 5-8 6 9-6 9-4 16-3 17-3 15-6 
Cl VICEOMIA wie detre posit Wine eek 36 8-8 20-7 5-4 6-9 10 9-6 16-9 18-5 16-9 
68 Nangdimo rsh gck oc:'esiote see se o's 35-4 8-9 20 5-4 6-9 10 10-5 18-8 18-7 17-9 
69—Prince Rupert................. 36:7 10 23-3 6-3 8 11 9-8 20 20 20 
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Potatoes Apples 
TY 529) 
2 2 . ; tas , Sy 
i af bi 2 rind = - 8 Bike ; 
E 6 8 5 75 E SH B BS a gi og A 
are ae ie ro O 5—.| oo 2 os 38 or ~"p 
be | Be gl | Bert het See | Geol we flees Geese 1 te | ee 
oe F A Q 2 Se a+ i) SA n Ra Qh BQ fatec 
peeae| on” | | tee Z -H | §S | g™ | 288] & 8 OB. cin Pa 
Oe a S = 4, 5.50 oo BSi5 = py Bos Su re 
Boo0| 9 ee 5 RQ O ak a. 2 BY a) 52 ans) Ro 
oom gH my 5 22 > Q = a sO 5 as an BQ oO & 
6Q ° Ay Ay Fy ca) Ay FG 'é) i 'e) = oO 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents $ cents $ cents 
4-8 2°641| 49-7 25 °2 20-3 15-7 17-5 18-6 885 29-5 V7 46-8 
2-462 23-9 18-5 16-3 18-2 20-0 931 32-0 879 51-6 
2:73 LTA EOL Ml bs ema 19-2 17-5 19-2 21-8 89 32-9 SOG ul Seine ce 
2°27 42-7 23-3 18-5 16-6 4 WAY 19-1 87 31-4 TOp al Get tee 
1-98 CL a te etentee Be 20 15-5 16-4 19-2 90 31-6 1-00 45 
2-87 54-7 26-2 18-2 15-5 18-7 20-1 868 30-6 76 55 
2°48 41-6 22-5 21 17-7 19 20-0 1-00 35 1-05 55 
2-44 42-3 23-7 20 14-7 18 19-8 1-06 30-5 837 51-2 
1-78 81-4 15 20 16-7 15-6 16-8 95 31-3 864 56-6 
2-265| 50-9 26-1 19-8 17-4 17-7 19-2 886 30-7 818 47-4 
2°34 50 28-3 20 17 17-5 19 816 34 75 50 
2-38 54-9 BO. Evlepente otek. 15-5 16-8 18-8 837 27-6 717 45 
2-09 51 15 19-5 19-7 18-5 19 942 29-5 805 44-7 
2-25 COAG yal We or ESE Vl hres 17-5 18-0 20 °925 31:6 1-00 50 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 





Sugar 


Locality 


indollar lots, 
(kind most sold) 


per lb. 
Pepper, pure, black, 


Coffee, medium, 
XXX, per quart 
Salt, fine, in bags, 
per lb. 
ground, per lb. 
Soap, laundry, 
standard, per bar 


per lb. 
Starch, laundry, 


Cream of tartar, 
per lb. 


in dollar lots, 
per lb. 


Granulated, 
per lb. 

Tea, per lb. 

Cocoa, pure, 
unsweetened, 
per 4 lb. tin. ~ 

Vinegar, spirit, 


Yellow, 





Dominion (Average)........ 7-9 7-5 60-5 71-6 27-3 15-3 3-6 46-9 61-3 12-4 7-4 
Nova Scotia (Average)...... 8-3 7-8 64-6 70-9 29-9 12-5 4-1 47-7 47-9 13-3 8-0 
IS. Gne yin eck «icin oe 8-5 8-2 67-0 72°3 29-3 14-5 4-3 54-7 53-7 13-2 7-9 
2—New Glasgow......... 8-5 8-2 61-6 70-7 30-6 12-8 3:8 38-3 40 14-3 8-2 
O—AMMNMCT Steet te os pecoe 8-1 7°5 65 66-9 30 11-6 4.5 40 oo 13 7-7 
A= TEATIAX. soto. decker ce 7:9 7-4 63 69-2 28-3 14 4-3 56-2 56 12-9 7:9 
5—Windser.22 4... cen 8-6 7-9 65 73°7 31-2 11 4-2 45 40 13-7 8-2 
G=EETUNO Puree cis oes ae 8-4 7:7 65-8 72°5 30 11 3-6 52 50 12-8 8-1 
?7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown 7-5 7 64 68-3 27-6 15-4 3°8 50-1 44-5 13-1 71 
New Brunswick (Average) 8-0 7-5 64-0 71-9 27-6 12-0 3°8 46-2 40-9 12-3 7°3 
8—Moncton 8-3 7-7 69-2 76-3 29-2 11-8 3-8 48-7 40 13-6 7-8 
9—St. John 7-3 7 61-6 64-6 25-2 10-8 3°4 52-8 41-5 12-7 7-2 
10—Fredericton 8-3 7-9 62-5 74-2 26 11-7 3°8 43-3 42-2 11 7 
11—Bathurst 8 7°5 62-5 72-5 30 13-5 4 40 40 12 "6 
Quebec (Average).......... 7-4 7-0 59-1 69-4 26-2 14-1 3-6 46-6 68-0 11-2 6-9 
12—Quebecws,-. ...2de Ue a: 7:2 6-9 57-5 68-9 26-2 18-2 3-6 44-8 64 10-6 6-3 
183—Three Rivers......... 7°8 7:3 60-6 71-7 26-4 13-6 4-4 44.4 73°8 11-7 6-9 
14—Sherbrooke........... 7:2 6-9 62-1 70 27-9 13-6 3:3 45-7 62-9 10-8 7:3 
15 sSOrel. awe... os ccteceee 7°5 6-9 55-7 64-6 26 11-1 3-9 45 73°3 ll 6:8 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 73 6-8 56-5 65 26-3 13 4-2 43 80 10 7-1 
Ti —Ot. J OWN Bots. ce'dos oa 7:4 6-8 56-3 70 25 15-3 3-4 56-7 60 13-5 7:3 
18—T hetford Mines....... 7:9 7°4 65 73°1 26-4 14-2 3°5 48-3 60 12-2 7-2 
19—Montreal.............. 7:2 6-9 59-9 69-2 25-8 14-9 3-2 47-4 67-6 10-8 6-9 
2 eon 5 EN Sg eae ah y/o a 58 72-1 26 12-9 3-1 44 70 10 6-6 
Ontario (Average)......... 7-8 7-6 60-9 71-7 26-1 13-4 3-4 46-7 60-2 11-7 7:3 
Di—-Ottawae...:. ba 7-5 7 62°3 71-3 26-8 12-9 3-6 53-2 59-4 11-5 7-2 
22—Brockville...........- 7-7 7°5 58-3 69-6 26 13 3-6 45-8 54-8 11-5 7 
23—Kingston...........-. 71 7 56-1 67 25-4 12-1 3-5 42-8 53-8 10-8 6-9 
24—Belleville............. 7-8 7:2 62-7 69-2 24-7 12:5 3-5 42-3 64 11-7 7-2 
25—Peterborough......... 7-7 7-5 62-9 68-1 25-3 14-2 3-4 41-4 52-4 10-6 6:8 
26—Oshawa Ave CARGO Saraine 7-7 7-5 65 74 26-5 12-7 3-1 50 60 12-2 th 
DP —SOVi Ia. tee wc. ce on at 8-1 8 65 73°4 27-6 13-9 3-6 49 51-5 11-9 8 
28—Toronto OE i the 7:3 71 64:3 71-7 24-4 12-3 3°3 49-3 59-3 10 6-7 
29—Niagara Falls......... 7-9 7-5 60-6 74-2 26°3 13-6 3-4 47°83 59 11-3 7°8 
30—St. Catharines........ 8-1 8:1 61-9 72-2 24-5 11-9 3-4 45 61-5 11-2 6-9 
31—Hamilton,............ 7-3 7-1 62-1 71-1 24-9 12-3 3-1 46 63-1 10-5 6-6 
32—Brantford...........+: 7:6 7-5 62-3 68-2 24-9 12-2 3-2 48-3 63-4 10-8 6-9 
Ba SIG dates svc cckiae oe 7-4 7°3 62-3 71-7 24-5 13-8 3-5 48-1 48-4 10 6-4 
PURINE LUM ly iw wale as 7-2 3 58-6 71-7 22-7 12-4 3-6 45-8 57 11-2 6-1 
35—Kitchener............ 7-8 7-8 49-1 69-5 24-8) 12-8 3-6 45-8 59-9 11-4 6:9 
36—Woodstock............ 7°3 7-2 62-5 67-3 24-2 12-7 3-2 45 55-8 11-6 6-6 
Bao tlatiOrdes ..<. 0 stes a 7:7 7-4 56-4 72-2 25-5 12-6 3°3 50 55-4 11-4 7-4 
BS MONON. ssc oc alec. Ae 7-9 7:5 64-9 73°2 25-5 13-6 3-4 51-7 55-4 11-3 7°6 
39—St. Thomas........... 7-6 75 63-8 72-4 26 14-2 3°3 50-4 56-5 12 7:5 
OO hathanie’.... sl oe xt 7-5 7:4 57-8 67 25-1 12-6 3:4 47-9 66-5 11-9 7:1 
Be IMEOrs. 3s «sah ae on 7-6 7:5 60-4 72-4 26-1 12-6 3 49 59-6 10-3 7°3 
2ST, we < «+08. ate ae io 7:3 65 71:7 26-7 13-3 3 50 78°3 10-8 6-6 
43—Owen Sound.......... 8 7:5 63-8 73-2 23-5 12-5 3+2 47-3 55-8 11-4 7°8 
44—North' Bay..... .j.<. . 8-5 7:8 63 73 28-3 15-1 3-8 50 60 13 8 
4o— SUC DUTYtce sess ce eee 8-7 8-3 60 75 29 14-5 3-7 42 73°3 15 7:9 
AO ODAIL.. Stylo e vie eke os as 9-2 8-6 62-7 74-6 30-6 14-4 3-9 42-9 64-3 13-7 8-7 
47—T immings® ..... sl. a. 9-3 8-7 62-5 73-3 30 16-7 4-1 42-5 60 15 7-4 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 8-3 8-1 50:6 74-7 27-8 14-7 3-6 45-6 66-1 13-3 8 
a9-Port Arthr......|... ©. 7-9 7°5 54-2 72°7 27-1 14-2 3-1 40-8 72-5 10:8 8 
50—Fort William......... 7-9 7:7 65-3 74 29-4 15 3-3 45-6 57-5 12-2 8-2 
Manitoba (Average)........ 8-2 8-0 57-0 71-2 28-3 14-1 3-6 43-3 63-1 12-5 8-1 
51—Winnipeg.............. 8 7:7 57-9 72°3 29 13-2 3:3 42-5 60 13 7-7 
62——-BrandOn... = .«..shee oe 8-4 8+3 56 70 27-6 15 3-8 44 66-2 12 8-4 
Saskatchewan (Average)... 8-0 7-5 59-7 74-9 29-3 20-5 3:7 46-9 715-6 14-9 §-0 
DESO RING lise dsiene a 7:7 7-4 60-6 72 28-1 | 218-8 8-5 41-9 69-2 14-8 8-5 
54—Prince Albert......... 7-9 7-5 56-3 76°3 30 221-7 3-8 47-5 80 15 9-2 
55—Saskatoon............ 7:9 7-4 60 74-8 29-3 | 222-5 3-7 48-3 78 15 6-8 
56—Moose Jaw............ 8-3 7°6 62 75°8 29-7 | 218-8 3°8 50 75 14-7 7°6 
Alberta (Average).......... 8-4 7°8 57-2 73-4 28-2 18-4 3:7 43-8 63-6 13-9 7-5 
57—Medicine Hat......... 8-4 7-9 60-7 77-1 28-6 | 218-8 3-5 45 76°3 13-9 7°5 
58—Drumheller........... 9-5 9 55 75 27-5 | 222-5 4-3 42-5 65 15 7°5 
59—Edmonton............ 7-9 7-2 52-3 70-1 27-4 | 215-9 3-3 40-3 56-3 13-2 hg 
EO AIG ARY on cic ook an oh 7:9 7-2 60-3 71-5 28-4 | 215-8 3-3 46 62-9 12-9 7°3 
2=61—Lethbridge....../..,.': 8-5 7°5 57-5 73-1 29-3 | 218-8 4 45 57-5 14-4 h7 
British Columbia (Average) 7-9 7:5 58-9 72-3 29-1 23°9 3-9 50-1 69-9 13-9 7:5 
G62 Werniew ek. bec cclocucte 9 8-7 66-7 71-3 29-2 | 220 4-1 50 73°3 16 hé-3 
SOUR nts o's ++ 9 oboe an 8-1 7°6 60 75-1 28-6 | 229-7 3-9 45 70 14-5 hi0- 
64—Trail....... ye Sie 8-3 7:7 58:5 72-5 28 228-5 3-7 43 75 13-9 h8-3 
65—New Westminster..... 7-4 7-1 60 71-3 30 220-3 3-6 49-2 72°5 15 h7-5 
OF—V ANCOUVEE. 0450): 0 os 7-6 7-2 56-7 71-4 28-6 | 225 3°7 51 57-8 12-6 h7 
Dias VICLOTIS IT as satan 7-1 6-8 57-1 67-3 29-1 | 220-7 3:6 55-8 65-8 13 h7 
ag LE: a Be 7:7 7°3 59 73 31 221-8 3:8 50 65 12-6 h6 
69—Prince Rupert......... 8-2 7°3 53-3 76-7 28°3 | 22 4-8 56-7 80 13-7 8 


a. The higher price for Welsh coal. b, Welsh coal. c. Natural gas used extensively. d. Lignite. e. Calculated price 
bars 4c. and 5c. i. In British Columbia coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. more per gallon than the 
with conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35.00. p. Mining company houses, $20: others, $40—$60 . 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY, 1926 































Coal § e Rent 
; 3 5 rv] Saat 
Recaps Gs] deat alelign ol n ) (et Pt acer Gu PE Bbw [a8 
S. 5 = es Gn Bog | day | & [Sel BESSE (SEeS es 
o¢ Ag S8 SS 68 £25 Sur | a [go FFFSS Frags 
aS gs wo geo oa) 225 5-8 Be) iets O82 o8 SPkS oR 
Sk H ee & + ep De > t& Sijsa| Meo e eo eo So a 
o ko 3 oO 3oo 6 0 Soo moO ts) 10 8 a 2.2 woeg ee 
ao rH ty 2 na a pm an oa O fs-| g@ekb a Ase ab a 
$ $ $ G.dnt 0- $ $ 
18-349 8-984 9-695 | 30-1 |13-6 27-420 19-552 
18-600 6-600 5-600 | 33-3 |15-0 22-417 15-083 
ayes «leks, dike. 2) « 5-00 veeeeeeee.--| 83°85]15 | 16-00-20-00} 10-00-14-00] 1 
ee ee ae ae) tg Tee NA (ce dah eel eye al ba pea Sree (Ree fee e6:00 | 35 415 20-00 14:00 | 2 
17- 8-00 6-00 | 82 |15 | 10-00-15-00} 5-00-10-00! 3 
al17-00-21-00 10-00 8:00 | 382 {15 | 30-00-40-00| 20-00-25-00) 4 
18-00 5-50 e4:00 | 35 |15 | 20-00-30-00) 15-00-20-00| 5 
ee oltlse oa- le 9200100). danas. sr: 4-50 4-00 | 32 ..--| 20-00-28-00} 16-00-18-00] 6 
15-50 7-00 e9:00 | 30 |15 | 19-00-26-00] 10-00-14-00] 7 
17-833 7-000 7-059 | 39-5 |14-5 27-000 19-250 
BEC oddas th. og 00 seeesesss..-| 80-82/15 | 30-00-45-00} 20-00-25-00] 8 
15- 00-18-00 e8-00-9-00 | 28-30)15 | 20-00-35-00] 18-00-25-00] 9 
18:00)e01 08200212: OO 10-00 ulin fehl OO Ke U9S7200 ml odeoce. oe. e4:80-6-40 | 30 113 25-00 18:00 |10 
19-005, lies te 2200) clint 8200. le ty LO?O0iel I 6°00. ol Lace SnO0Ose bm wcoreciac con: 32 tall 18-00 15:00 {11 
18-375 11-188 | 28-1 |14-3 22-889 14-875 
b17-00 e12-00 | 30 115 |, 27:00-32-00|... se. 12 
! b19-00 e8:13 | 80 |138 | 20-00-25-00) 12-00-15-00]13 
b19-00-20-00 380 |15 | 18-00-20-00| 16-00-18-00}14 
deck inee. 03: . 10:00 | 25 {15 | 14-00-15-00} 7-00-10-00115 
16200-1800 kevisoeeela, basses ute “O01 By] adnate 4534 HOO lene’. teams 2 25 ..--| 18-00-20-00} 10-00-12-00/16 
19-00 : . e12-00 | 27-28|15 |k23.00-33-00 15-00-23 -00)17 
TS OOOO hae eh ee tase be ile tered 0arg| to. re obeue 9-00 Tee e, eR me: 30 =—(|14 15-00 11-00 {18 
18-50-19-00 e16-00 | 80 {12 | 25-00-40-00) 16-00-25-00)19 
a17-00-19-00}............ : -00 e9:00 | 25 {15 | 22-00-30-00| 15-00-22-00)20 
17-906 11-348 | 27-7 |12-5 28-920 20-956 
16-50-17-00 ; 7-50 | 27-30)15 | 25-00-35-00) 20-00-25-00/21 
15-50-16-00 BBO: cglcastew Gatw BOOM aS. a sek oe 20 Ne cg ke eee 26-28/15 | 18-00-20-00} 12-00-16-00/22 
16-00 ; . e14-00 25 12 18-00-25-00) 15-00-20-00)23 
19-00 10-00 | 25 {10 | 25-00-80-00| 20-00-25-00}24 
a16.00-18-00 . . 7-00 | 25 |10 | 22-50-35-00} 16-00-25-00/25 
182008 | ch... as bs . 00 . : e13-00 | 25-28/13 |m20.00-35.00|m18.00-25.00/26 
Py ae es a5 4 bce has. Bk e7-72 | 30  |12-5} 18-00-25-00| 13-00-15-00)27 
16-00 13-00 | 25-30/10 | 30-00-40-00} 22-00-25-00/28 
e c c30 = {18 S|: 25-00-30-00} 18-00-23-00/29 
015-50 c c30 =|12 =~} 80-00-35-00} 20-00-25-00/30 
15-50 12:00 | 25 19 25-00-35-00] 18-00-25-00/31 
18-00 e8-348 | 27-30)10 | 25-00-40-00| 15-00-25-00/32 
17-00 e12-00 25 12-5 25-00 16-00-20 -00/33 
Bers ere sts ths e12-00 | 25 |10 | 24-00-30-00] 16-00-20-00/34 
17-00; || 10:00-12-00) .) 16-00 1-1. 18:00 |: 32-00) | 1° 14-00 Ree. ees 24-25/8-3 | 35-00-40-00] 25-00-30-00|35 
16-00 e10-67-16-00|] 25 {10 20-00 15-00 |36 
16-50 13-00 e12-00 | 25 {13 | 30-00-40-00} 19-00-25-00/37 
18-00 . : . 5 OO ered tiojemctarc towne . e15-00 | 24 {13 | 80-00-45-00| 17-00-30-00/38 
18-00 11- f ; - CLO RS ae sa Ne ee ee a e16-00 28 15 20-00-30-00} 15-00-20-00/39 
18-00 : AUC Best: ace 2000 Bids «Be ctv. ok e18-00 | e9-00-15-00) 25 {12-5} 25-00-30-00| 20-00-25-00/40 
c ; . ce & e18-00 |c25 12 40-00-50-00} 30-00-35-00/41 
ST Tete iA oy ed Se , Ea e ex drareros pond oases ered Givers 14-00 30 15 25-00-35-00| 20-00-30-001 42 
16-50 . . 5-00-9-00 | 28 {11-5} 15-00-25-00} 12-00-20-00/43 
A He Ee Oe 0098). he ae HO"OOR |: eed. ue 8-00 7-00 | 35 {15 | 30-00-35-00} 18-00-20-00/44 
21-50. . SOON Se. FS2ee ; “OO RABE eh, : . e12-75 | 30. {15 n 25-00 145 
24-00 : 15:00 | 13-00 je12-00-15-00]............ 27-30)15 22-00 14:00 1/46 
D27-00 st S00, |, 10-00 le taro 10" 00-000] eer Oe meer err ameter Somene5 p 25 -00-35-00|47 
14-75 e6-00 | 27-30)15 | 25-00-30-00} 15-00-20-00/48 
19-00 | 8-50-14-00; 10-00 | e12-:00 | 9-00 | . e10-00 |............ 30 =|13-3} 25-00-40-00] 15-00-30-00)49 
19:00 | 8-00-13-50} 10-00 | #£11-:00 | 9-00 | 10-00 J............ 30 ~=—|13-3] 25-00-40-00| 15-00-30-00)50 
21-000 | 12-500 | 11-000 | 12-125 | 7-250) 8-750 ]............ 33-8 |15-0 35-000 24-500 
19-00}. |. 11-50-12-50), 410-00 |2 ¢. 11:50. | | 6:50, |] ¢ “8°50 (.....4.....: 30-35|15 | 35-00-50-00) 25-00-35-00/51 
23200) je | 28-00 @ 112-00 “fF } £2°758]" 8-00 8 |g 29-00F we ieoe 35 |15 | 25-00-30-00] 18-00-20-00/52 
23-625 : : : . 11-500 12-333 | 33-1 |15-0 35-000 23°759 
23-00 . S001 JB50 8. Lat : : : : 13:00 | 30 {15 | 30-00-50-00 30-00 {53 
ope RRA eee ae * : . T00'S Na’, Abe ss seS5 ....| 25-00-35-00| 15-00-25-00|54 
. 10-00 | 80-35)15 35-00 25-00 {55 
SS: eee PZOP HL eee DIRS e&f18-00 |.......4.: . e14-:00 | 35 {15 35-00 20-00 {56 
Masass 308 se GSS TR ESOS LOO GE Oe. . . 8-500 | 32-5 |13-4 28-125 19-500 
Cc Cc ec 25 00 17-50 |57 
r r 58 
35-00 25-00 159 
18-00-27-00) 15-00-20-00/60 
30-00 18-00 {61 
25°813 20-125 
20-00 18-00 |62 


20-00-30-00] 18-00-25-00/63 
30-00-35-00) 20-00-25-00/64 
18-00-20-00) 12-00-14-00/65 

29-00 25-00 |66 
18-00-22-00) 15-00-17 -00|67 
22-00-30-00} 18-00-22-00/68 
30-00-40-00} 20-00-30-00/69 





Per cord from price quoted. fj Poplar, etc. g. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. h. Small 
figures published (in bulk). k. New houses as Thich as $40.00 per month. m. For new tenants $30-$35 and $20-$25. n. Houses 
r. Company houses, $10-$20: others, $30-35. 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA* 





Commodities |Quan-| (t) | (f) Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Dec.| Jan. 
tity ]|1900] 1905] 1910} 1913) 1914] 1915] 1916] 1917} 1918] 1919] 1920] 1921] 1922} 1923) 1924) 1925) 1925) 1926 











c c c Cc Cc. c Cc. c c c c c c c. ¢ c. c c 
Beef, sirloin....| 2lbs./27-2| 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 46-4] 47-2] 47-2) 52-8! 63-8] 73-6] 71-4) 71-0) 54-6] 53-4) 54-0) 54-2) 54-8) 56-4 
Beef, shoulder..| 2 19-6] 24-6] 26-0] 29-6} 32-6] 32-8] 32-4! 34-8) 45-0] 51-6] 46-4] 44-6] 30-4) 29-0} 29-4) 28-4) 29-4) 30-6 
Veal, shoulder..} 1 “ {10-0} 11-3] 12-8] 15-7] 16-6] 17-6] 17-8} 20-3] 25-3] 27-7| 25-7] 26-9] 18-9] 18-3] 18-6] 17-8] 18-2] 18-5 
Mutton, leg.....} 1 “ {11-8} 12-2} 16-8] 19-1} 20-9) 20-4) 21-1] 24-8) 31-2} 34-9] 32-3) 30-8] 25-6] 27-2] 26-9] 27-6] 28-6) 28-9 
Poxkelessa.. «ate 1 “ |12-2] 13-1] 18-0} 19-5] 20-6) 19-0) 19-9] 24-6] 33-1] 36-9] 36-5] 36-0] 26-7| 26-7) 24-1] 24-1] 28-0} 28-5 
Pork, salt...... 2 “ 191-8! 25-0] 34-4) 35-2) 36-2! 35-8] 36-0) 44-8] 62-6] 70-8] 69-6] 71-4] 52-0) 51-6) 47-6] 46-8] 53-4} 53-8 
Bacon, breakft.| 1 “ |15-4| 17-8] 24-5) 24-7| 24-8] 25-1] 26-7} 31-2] 44-8] 51-0} 52-4] 58-4) 39-8} 40-8] 37-0] 33-7) 41-3) 41-4 
Lard, pure...... 2 “ 196-2) 28-2] 40-6] 38-4] 37-2] 35-6] 36-6] 48-6] 66-6] 73-8] 77-6] 67-8] 43-4) 45-6] 46-0} 46-6} 49-4] 49-8 
Eggs, fresh..... 1 doz}25-7| 30-0] 33-3] 33-7] 45-5} 45-5} 46-4] 56-9) 63-3] 73-6] 86-6] 85-2] 71-2] 63-3) 61-3) 66-9] 64-7) 62-8 
Eggs, storage...| 1 “ |20-2| 23-4] 28-4] 28-1] 33-4] 34-9] 36-1] 45-3) 51-2! 62-5) 69-5) 75-7| 58-7| 46-6} 46-9} 51-9} 51-3) 50-1 
IVETE Sean. a thes 6 qts|36-6| 39-6] 48-0] 51-6] 55-2] 55-2] 52-2] 59-4] 71-4! 82-8! 90-6] 93-0} 79-8] 71-4] 74-4] 73-2] 72-0) 73-8 
Butter, dairy...| 2 lbs.|44-2! 49-4] 52-0} 58-0] 61-0] 61-8] 66-6} 88-4] 93-8|106-0)135-2)113-4] 83-4] 81-0} 85-4) 79-4) 92-2) 92-0 
Butter, cream..| 1 “ |25-5| 27-7| 31-9] 33-9! 35-9] 35-0} 38-1] 48-9] 51-2] 59-1] 74-8! 63-6] 48-6] 45-5] 48-2] 43-9] 50-6] 50-7 
Cheese, old..... 1 “ 16-1] 17-6} 18-5] 20-5) 21-3) 22-5] 24-4) 30-5] 33-3] 35-7] 40-9] 39-2] 32-6]§30-7|§33-2/§29-01§33-5/§33-4 
Cheese, new....| 1 “ {14:6} 15-7] 17-5] 19-1] 19-6] 20-5} 22-4] 28-8! 30-4) 33-9] 38-1] 37-5] 29-3/§30-7|§33-2/§29-0/§33-5|§33-4 
Brea Os ae ey kek 15 “ |55-5| 58-5] 66-0] 61-5] 64-2! 67-5] 66-0] 91-5/114-0/120-0}120-5]132-0/105-0/100-5}100-5}112-5)114-0)115-5 
Flour, family...|10 “ |25-0] 28-0} 33-0] 32-0} 32-0] 39-0] 37-0} 53-0) 65-0} 69-0] 74-0) 68-0} 48-0/$44-0)§42-0)§55-0}§52-0)§54-0 
Rolled oats..... 5 “ 118-0] 19-5} 21-0] 22-0] 21-5] 24-5) 24-0) 27-0] 35-0} 40-0} 40-0) 36-0) 28-0] 27-5) 27-5} 31-0} 29-0) 29-0 
NAG Oickesccete ond acres 2 “ |10-4] 10-6} 10-4] 11-4] 12-0} 12-2) 12-0] 13-6] 19-6] 25-2] 30-4] 28-2] 19-6/§21-0/§20-8/§21-6)§22-0)§22-0 
Beans, handpd..| 2 “ | 8-6} 9-4) 10-8} 12-4) 11-8] 13-2) 17-2} 24-4] 33-4) 30-2] 23-2) 21-6) 17-4] 17-0) 17-4] 16-4] 16-2) 16-0 
Apples, evapd..| 1 “ | 9-9} 7-7] 11-5} 12-0] 12-4) 12-1] 12-5) 14-6] 19-7) 22-7] 26-2] 24-9] 22-0] 21-6] 18-6] 20-0) 19-8} 20-3 
Prunes, med....} 1 “ |11-5} 9-6} 9-9} 11-9} 12-2) 12-9} 12-7} 13-6] 17-3] 19-6) 25-7) 25-3) 18-4] 19-0} 17-0} 15-3} 15-7) 15-7 
Sugar, gran.....| 4 ‘ |21-6] 22-0] 24-0] 23-6] 22-8] 30-8) 31-2] 36-8] 42-8] 49-2] 62-0} 51-2] 36-8] 38-4] 48-4! 38-0) 31-6) 31-6 
Sugar, yellow...| 2 “ |10-0] 9-8] 10-3} 11-0] 10-2] 14-0} 14-4] 17-0) 19-8} 22-4] 28-6] 24-6] 17-4] 18-2] 23-2) 18-0) 15-0) 15-0 
Tea, black...... 1 © | 8.2) 8-31 8-7] 8-9} 9-1] 9-6] 9-7] 10-1] 12-5} 15-9] 16-0} 14-5} 13-5) §14-91§17-2|§17-6]§17-81§17-9 
Tea, green...... a “ | 8-7) 8-7] 9-1] 9-3] 9-3) 9-6] 10-0) 10-1} 12-1] 15-3) 16-7) 15-7] 15-1/§14-9]§17-2)§17-6]§17-8}$17-9 
WOMCG 2 ma oa,. “ | 8-6] 8-8! 8-9} 9-4) 9-5) 9-9] 9-8} 9-9] 10-4] 11-8} 14-7] 14-8] 13-6) 138-4) 13-4] 14-5] 15-3) 15-1 
Potatoes........ 2 pks}24-1| 28-0} 80-3] 36-0) 37-5) 31-7] 47-0] 64-7] 72-7} 62-31103-0] 75-5] 52-6) 39-0} 47-8] 46-4! 87-4] 88-0 
WANE EAE. . socks + pt 7 7 7 8 8 8 8 8 8 9 9 -9} 1-0} 1-0) 1-0} 1-0] 1-0) 1-0 
All Foods......}...... 5-48] 5-96) 6-95!) 7-34) 7-73) 7-97) 8-28)10-27/12-42/13-78/15-30/14- 48/11 -03/10-52)10-78/10-77)11-56)11-63 
c. | ¢. Cc c ec c c c c. c. Cc. c Cc. c Cc Cc. Cc. .c 
Starch, laund. .} 1b. | 2-9} 3-0} 3-1) 3-2) 3-3} 3-3) 38-2] 3-5) 4-6) 4-8) 4-7) 4-9) 4-2) 4-0} 4-1] 4-1] 4-2) 4-1 
Coal, anth...... M6 ton|39-5| 45-2) 48-1] 55-0] 54-1] 54-1] 53-2) 64-0] 72-4) 82-5) 87-8)125-0/109-6)115-1/111-5)105-1)112-6)114-7 
Coal, bitum....} “ “ |31-1| 32-3] 35-0] 38-7] 37-1) 38-0} 36-9] 47-7) 55-9] 63-4} 65-2) 92-1) 71-7) 74-0] 70-6} 65-0} 65-1) 65-8 
Wood, hard “od. |32-5| 35-3] 38-8] 42-5) 42-9] 42-4] 41-6] 45-7] 63-7) 76-8] 80-6) 90-5] 80-2) 80-6] 79-0] 78-4) 76-0) 76-9 
Wood, soft...... “ 199-6] 25-5) 29-4) 30-6] 32-1] 31-3] 30-7) 32-7] 47-2] 56-5) 62-5] 69-0} 59-8] 59-4) 57-8) 57-5) 56-4) 56-2 
Coaloile. 2 at, 1 gal.|24-0) 24-5} 24-4] 23-7] 23-9] 23-7) 23-0} 23-2] 25-8) 28-2] 31-0) 40-3} 31-7] 31-6} 30-1] 30-5) 30-3) 30-1 
$] $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Fuel and light..}...... 1-50) 1-63) 1-76] 1-91] 1-90} 1-90) 1-85] 2-13) 2-65) 3-07] 3-27] 4-17] 3-53) 3-61) 3-49) 3-37] 3-40] 3-44 
$| $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
entre core 1 mo. |2-37| 2-89) 4-05) 4-75] 4-83] 4-37] 3-98) 4-05) 4-50) 4-83] 5-54) 6-60] 6-92) 6-93) 6-92) 6-91) 6-87) 6-86 
$| $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Grand Totals...|....../9°37/10-50/12-79/14-02/14-49]14-27/14-14)16-49|19-80/21 -73/24- 15/25 -30|21-52| 21-13) 21 - 23/21 - 09/21 -87/21-96 





AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 





$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61] 5-83] 6-82] 7-29] 7-51] 7-85] 8-30)10-16]12-45)14-09]15-35)14-72)11-18)10-68}11-12/10-85)11-74/11-80 
Prince Edward Isld..} 4-81] 5-26} 5:81) 6-34! 6-80) 6-87] 7-03] 8-63/10-63/12-25]13-42)13-18) 9-78] 9-44) 9-68) 9-76)10-59/10-77 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83] 6-55) 7-04] 7-45) 7-75] 8-29) 9-92}12-33/13-41)14-97/14-44)11-11)10-48)11-13)10-94/11-83)11-82 
Quebecz . <2... 025% 5-15} 5-64] 5-33] 6°87] 7-27] 7-37] 8-03]10-03]12-18]13-19]14-67/13-76} 10-63) 10-24) 10-28) 10-12)11-06)11-23 
Ontarios... occea. es 5-01] 5-60] 6:50} 7-20} 7-43] 7-71] 8-23]10-35]12-51}13-70}15-35} 14-39] 10-88) 10-45] 10-67) 10-60)11-57|11-66 
Manitoba... 2. ease 5-85] 6-19] 7-46) 7-87] 8-21] 8-13] 8-44) 9-80}11-84/13-50)16-09/ 13-94) 10-87) 10-16}10-31)10-51/10-73/10-83 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6:92) 7-86] 8-25) 8-46] 8-86) 8-47)10-44)12-18)14-31/15-39)/14-10)11-06)10-47/10-50}10-91/11-18}11-21 
Albertans. heat eae 6-02] 6-50) 8-00} 8-38) 8-76] 8-57) 8-41/10-53)12-72) 13-84) 15-88) 14-77) 10-94) 10-26) 10-61) 11-13)11-35)11-31 
British Columbia....| 6-90} 7°74} 8-32] 9-13] 9-08} 8-98} 8-71/10-64/12-69]14-52/16-11/15- 75) 12-08) 11-39]11-80)11-89)12-44)12-42 


*The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 
family. Seetext. tDecember only. §Kind mostsold. tFor electric light see text. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes give the latest infor- 
mation available as to the movement of 
prices in Great Britain and other countries. 
The index numbers of retail prices are from 
official sources unless otherwise stated. The 
authorities for the wholesale prices index 
numbers are named in all cases. Wholesale 


prices tended to continue the movements, 


noticed at the end of the year, falling in 
Great Britain and various Europeau coun- 
tries. In Italy there was a sudden upward 
turn in December and prices in France con- 
tinued to rise. There were declines shown 
by the index numbers of the United States 
and a tendency to rise by those of South 
Africa, India and New Zealand. In Great 
Britain the cost of living rose slightly at the 
beginning of the year, as it did, according to 
the lastest reports received, in France, Italy, 
Poland, India, New Zealand, and the ‘United 
States. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1913100, was 
153.2 in December as against 153.7 in No- 
vember. This was a total decline of 10.5 per 
cent below the average for January, 1925. 
During December, foods and meat and fish 
rose in price, 31 of the 53 items in the food 
group showing increases. “Other food” de- 
clined, and “total food” rose 1.1 per cent to 
166.7. In materials, iron and steel and other 
metals and minerals showed very slight 
changes, cotton and other textiles declined, 
cotton falling 4.1 per cent. “Other articles” 
fell slightiy and the total change of the non- 
food groups was a decline of 1.2 per cent. 

The Statist index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures) displayed a reaction of 
1.9 per cent to 130.4 at the end of December, 
the lowest recorded since October, 1923, with 
the exception of October last. Foodstuffs de- 
clined for the month 0.3 per cent, vegetable 
food showing an advance while animal food 
and sugar, coffee and tea declined. Materials 
declined 2.8 per cent, the textile section drop- 
ping 7 per cent, following a rise of 7.4 per 
cent in Novémber 

The Economist index number for December, 
on the base 1901-05100, stood at 193.2, at 
the end of December, showing a decline of 1.6 
per cent from the Braveriber level. During 
the year 1925, the trend of the index was 
downward, owing to declines in certain com- 
modities hitherte standing at exceptionally 
high levels. During the month under review 
there were increases in wheat and flour, a 


materials rose in price; 


sharp decline in butter, a decline in cotton, 
especially Egyptian, and reductions in wool 
and silk. At the end of January the index 
was 190.4. Cereals and meat had declined 
4.7 per cent, and the miscellaneous group 3.7 
per cent. Textiles and minerals both showed 
slight declines and other foods rose slightly. 

Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour, on the base July, 1914= 
100, fell two points to 173 on February 1. 
Foods stood at 168; rent, 148; clothing, 225; 
fuel and light, 185; sundries, 180. 

Austria 

WHOLESALE Prices.—The official index num- 
ber of the Federal Statistical Office, on the 
base first half of 1914=1, was 18,063 in De- 
cember, a rise for the month of 0.6 per cent. 
Foods rose 1.1 per cent to 16,467 and mater- 
ials showed almost no change at 21,637. 

Belgium 

WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number com- 
piled by the Ministry of Industry and Labour, 
on the base April, 1914100, fell from 577 in 
September to 575 in October and 569 in No- 
vember. In the two months period net de- 
clines were shown by the following groups: 
food products, fuels, metal products, petrol 
and products, clay products, fertilizer, fats, tex- 
tile products, and construction materials. Net 
increases were shown by the following: tar 
and products, glass products, chemical pro- 
ducts, resin products, hides and leather pro- 
ducts, and raw rubber. No change was shown 
by paper products and tobacco. 

Cost or Livinc—The index number of cost 
of living for a working class family cf the 
lowest category, on the base 1921—100, rose 
from 140.56 in November to 142.27 in Decem- 
ber, or 1.2 per cent. Foods rose 1.8 per cent 
and the other groups showed little or no change. 
The cost of living of a middle class family 
with moderate income rose 0.8 per cent in 
December to 144.15. This was due to a rise 
in the food group of 1.3 per cent, other groups 
being practically unchanged. 


Denmark 


WHOLESALE Prices—The official index num- 
ber published in Statistiska Efterretninger, 
having as base prices in 1913100, declined 1.7 
per cent from the October level to 176 in No- 
vember and December. In December vege- 
table foods, fodder, and fuel and _ lighting 
animal foods, metal 
and metal products, textiles and textile pro- 
ducts, and chemicals declined, and other groups 
remained unchanged. 
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France 


Wuotesate Prices—The index number of 
Statistique Générale, on the base July, 1914 
—100, was 618 in November, an increase of 
5.8 per cent. The increase in foods was 4.2 
per cent, the index reaching 500. Industrial 
materials rose 7.2 per cent to 722, the chief 


change being 'a rise of 11.9 per cent in textiles, 


the index in this group reaching 875. 
Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 1913 
=100, was 121.5 in December, as against 
121.1 in November. Farm products rose 
slightly and industrial materials declined 
slightly. Goods produced rose about one per 
cent and goods imported declined 1.7 per 
cent. 

Cost or Livinec—tThe official index number 
of gold prices, 1913-14=100, was 141.2 in 
December, as against 141.4 in November. 
Food and clothing both fell slightly. Heat 
and light, rent and sundries all rose slightly. 


Poland 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Central Statistical Office, on the base 
January, 1914=100, stood at 124.1 in August, 
127.2 in September, 127.7 in October and 
136.5 in November. In the last month there 
was an increase of 13.7 per cent in wheat and 
vegetable foods; one of 12.3 per cent in colo- 
nial products and sugar; one of 21.7 per cent 
in raw and finished textiles; and one of 4.9 
per cent in metals and coal. There were 
slight increases in animal products, hides and 
leather and chemicals, and no change in con- 
struction materials. 

Cost or Livinc.—The official) index number 
of cost of living of a family of four at War- 
saw, on the base 1914=100 was 151.4 in 
August, 152.0 in September, 155.1 in October, 
158.1 in November, and 173.1 in December. 
Foods rose from 172.6 in August to 203.6 in 
December; clothing rose in the same period 
from 248.4 to 291.7; fuel and light rose from 
153.0 to 173.2; lodging and rates from 60.2 
to 66.1; and sundries from 178.4 to 184.5. 
In all groups there were marked increases in 
December over November except in the case 
of lodging and rates, which showed no change. 


Sweden 


WHOLESALE Prices —The official index num- 
ber of the Department of Commerce, on the 
base respective months of 1913=100, was 156 
in December, having risen one point in each 
of the two previous months. The principal 
change during December was a rise of 7 points 
or 5.1 per cent. Animal foods fell 3 per cent. 


_ December. 


Slighter declines were shown by metals and 
metal products, lumber, hides and leather, and 
chemicals. Feed and forage and pulp and 
paper rose slightly and other groups showed 
no change. Raw materials rose 1.4 per cent; 
semi-manufactured goods rose 3.4 per cent; 
and completely manufactured goods fell 1.2 
per cent. 
Japan 

WuHo.esaLeE Prices—The index number 
compiled by the United States Federai Re- 
serve Board, 1913=100, was 195 in June and 
July, 197 in August and September, 194 in 
October and 187 in November. Goods im- 
ported fell more sharply than goods pro- 
duced, the former falling 5.6 per cent curing 
the six months, and .the latter 3.1 per cent. 
Goods exported rose 5.6 per cent and fell 
again 4.3 per cent. Raw materials fell 7.2 
per cent, producers’ goods rose slightly and 
then fell 3.6 per cent and consumers’ goods 
fell 2.6 per cent. 


New Zealand 


WHOLESALE Prices;—-The index number of 
the Census and Statistics Office, on the base 
1909-13—100, was 1812 in November, one 
point lower than the October level. Th: only 
marked change was a decline of 2.7 per cent 
in the groups, wool, hides, tallow, butter and 
cheese. 

Reraw Prices—The official index number 
of the Census and Statistics Office, of retail 
prices of food in 25 towns, on the base prices 
in 4 chief centres in 1909-13=1000, was 1667 
in November as against 1656 in October. Prices 
of groceries and meat rose somewhat while 
dairy produce declined. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices.—Bradstreet’s index num- 
ber of commodity prices (showing the cost of 
a list of 106 commodities) was $13.7229 on 
February 1, as against $14.0146 on January 1, 
a decrease of 2.1 per cent. Seven groups of 
commodities, including breadstuffs, live stock, 
fruits, hides and leather, metals, oils and mis- 
cellancous products, showed decreases, while 
five groups, including provisions, textiles, coal 
and coke, building materials and naval stores 
showed increases. ‘The chemical and drugs 
group was unchanged. ‘The fall in rubber 
caused the decline in the miscellaneous group. 

Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the 
base July, 1914=100, rose from 170 in Octo- 
ber to 172 in November and fell to 171 in 
In December the index numbers 
by groups were as follows: foods, 166, shelter, 
177; clothing, 177; fuel and light, 166; sun- 
dries, 176. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH 
QUARTER OF 1925 


CCORDING to reports received by the 
Department from various sources the 
number of fatal industrial accidents in Canada 
during the last three months of 1925 was 296. 
Of this total 72 occurred in the Transportation 
and Public Utilities group, 51 in Mining and 
Quarrying, 44 in Manufacturing, 42 in the 
Construction Industries, 30 in Agriculture, 29 
in Logging, 11 in Service, 6 in Trade, 2 in 
Fishing, and 8 in miscellaneous industries. The 
corresponding total for the fourth quarter of 
1924 was 312; while the number of fatalities 


in each of the first three quarters of 1925 was 
202, 240 and 262 respectively. These figures do 
not include the fatalities noted in the supple- 
mentary list, appended to the present report, 
of accidents which occurred earlier in the year. 
Fuller tabulations covering the year 1925 will 
be given in the next issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 

The following table does not necessarily in- 
clude all the fatal industrial accidents that 
may have occurred during the period covered. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER 














OF 1925 
Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
AGRICULTURE— ; 
Farm employee........ Carnegie, Man.............. Oota Lp a. .t wee Caught in belt of threshing machine. 
AIM ORE eo nn Tenaya opens Dauphine Mates née beatet . ke ee aa Whe, wear, Bier Crushed by rock under which he was digging. 
ACI OLS oe tee oe ceeds Stissex IN. Be saitecfonueed bse . 2 51 |Shot in back while working in field. 
Farm labourer......... Moose Jaw, Sask............ Ee 6 18 |Gun exploded. 
Chicken rancher....... Stevestomy: B.C .s.ciiece tiles «os ee Uf 56 |Fell from scow and drowned. 
Warrier eres ee Solinas Onbss. ss detbane ee see 12 77 |Fell from ladder while picking apples. 
ISRINGR ec sane | neues MaltevallenOnba.m ass cdss.- SEIRELS: [eto cas eos Crushed by overturned tractor. 
HANOI eerie siey.s ee as Near Brandon, Man......... Se BEG ie ier Gee Injured while threshing. 
HAT IVO Em ee en sarccneis Dt hous. Prd 6. «ont hi. 28 Cut AG 60 |T'hrown when horse ran away. 
KHAN OL: icra < svcspoFdcnetet: ADOTNtONs ONG .c dasotyonXh oo TSE cy BA 82 |Fall of tree while cutting. 
PAPMOC.. sks «ase Hey Forbesville Ferry, Alta..... fF PDO! Wa iad «ce Struck by capstan arm. 
RIM OT ec. sohbet oases Sib WOlIs, sb ln tiated oo Be Nov. 4 55 |Horse bolted and threw the driver to the ern 
Farm labourer......... near Huntingdon, POs. cae * 5 59 |Crushed while felling tree. 
ARI CE ne Sa ciAcctilee Camrose, Altace dew blac bo oS Set ela 46 |Explosion while preparing charge for well pe 
tion. 
Labourer on threshing 
POM rs sates a ares sidel shah? near Chinook, Alta.......... wee Be: 25 |Caught in drive belt. 
SPM 450. sn Pe icetces CSS6ORy ALEAG co SMe ght b satel CO kA Wt [ps eae: ke | Trampled by horses. 
MARINO a5 cease aisle = 3 Pye OW CLs nL tfc chase yogh th octets see Bea 50 {Injured in burning stable. 
Dabourersnace<s csc ces Niagara Falls, Ont... 03% 1. SF" dO a a A Premature blast in removing stumps. 
Manmer sate hook tac fioe near Rainy River, Ont...... oe 4 an ee ee ee Truck hit by train at crossing. 
Farmer Hanna AN tay sisec  ssa:e oe fo isfes a ey 29 |Slipped while mounting wagon and run over. 
Farmer Island of Orleans, P.Q....... CONE DB LN athe s oh elects Tree crashed while felling. 
Farmer Broad Valley, Man.......... ae, 40 bee ee Re Accidentally shot while at work. 
Farmer W ey burn ease 02 di os os Decia,2 55 |Fellon pointed fence stake. _ 
Farmer Guelph, OntanriO...c.cccab ost se 3 22 |Caught in belt of gasoline engine. 
Farmer St. Peter’s Road, P.E.1 ze a Se eee Sete Thrown from wagon. 
Farmer near Foremost, Age wat... aa tart 1g 51 |Coal slide while loading at pit mouth. 
Farm labourer ROW ao WN eae aos Lia Pi a ak Se, econ Fell from top of luad. 
Farmer East Bideford, A atet.. eke I ng 45 {Broke through ice and was drowned. 
Farm employee........ MOEA NOW toc Pare dts. 5, ccnatesia's « So p24 22 |Caught in belt from wood saw engine. 
MATA OLE erate, oS rear ene AN District, Ont..... 25 77 |Killed by cow while milking. 
FisHinG anp TRAPPING— 
ISheRMAN 2 as. 85 bo fecoreoen: sLapbusintac, N.. Boss ads. pe Dec! g2 “h-age 8 wes Fell while carrying smelt pole. 
Cook.on Trawler... . .).\Canso,iN Sis induc ccecedess a 1 | CS ae, Se Body found in water. Cause unknown. 
Logcine— : 
Boltichuter.:...... +++ Powell River, BiC iy ..25. ses Octal (hed..52. 5.3 Hit by bolt fiying from chute. 
NEG CT eee. ss ckd Bel cys Theodosia Arm, B.C........ ry 3 24 |Crushed by rolling log. 
Te rie Canoe! Pass BiG. .....<<4.06« < 6 60 |Killed by falling tree. 
WES DOUTEE Sos. see oss « INPAnOnt en sce ea act ees Y 8 69 |Struck by tree. 
TEAYO OURER) 5:5 loos srsnsyiasse Ste Stratton sOnb, oc:toe dees «tee ge ey) 16 |Struck by tree. 
OU Cer r-OR 5 sks Ladysmith, Oe htc AS cots aus OA 35 |Crushed by rolling log. : 
Hd Ree, ee Extension, B (OR RICH ae ee apo? 38 |Jumped from logging train. 
Labourer so. ny sees Brennen ONG. ns d-bieii5 > « divs “1 ee 45 |Struck on head by tree. | 
OL ROT tiny. s ase cite lays near Nanaimo, B.C......... 6 de 35 |Leaped from runaway train. 
JUS DE d5 2 eee a IMErdunt QUO. -201c)., «<2, c1chi oe as SAE bab) 20 8 Ae ans A Crushed by wheel of cart. 
PIGLET sia s oc 'e ore Port MeNeill, BEC niece. o 426 38 |Line hauling him up tree broke. 
HEmployee............. Vancouver, Tae RP o ROT 35 |Clothing caught in machinery. 
Employee............. PAIIECO MES Omnts sintcs nara Wastes io BO EE Ee ae Crushed by falling chimney stack. 
ee ee Three Rivers, B.C... .| Nov. 9 67 |Crushed by tree while felling. 
Woolsdianl...........% Northumberland Co., ae N.B| “ 9 45 |Fell into river. 
a Sea a Bigwood, Onb. focntstel0 0» 0 ge Ea at ee Sa Drowned. 
Lumberman........... Bowsman, Mee Sseertore oe cee her eo 31 |Head crushed when felling tree. 
TAOULCE oo co's os3s Thier Lake, OMb: vs se cased. Dec. 1 20 |Struck by log. _ 
te er eee rr near Beaucevilie, Que....... < 5 39 'Crushed by failing tree. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Cause of Fatality 
Loaaina—Con.' : 
Woodsaw operator..... near Guelph; Ont: \.........«- Caught in belt from gasoline engine. 
ashmani Gye. So, Collins Inlet, Ont........... Struck by tree. 
Pe EN See Oe 8 Thurlow Island, B.C........ Fell off pile driver. 
HELO OULOE GE Oe cee oe WihttenshisOng... sos sees Crushed. 
ihabourer! . rasa. aoe: £c Dougal] Mills, Ont....... Struck by tree. 

OL LOIRE. .ics ae he PATING Wie QUOC... eae ners eet Lost in woods and frozen. 

OBOC LE See Se oe St. Raymond, Que.......... Caught under capsized load of logs. 
Grading foreman...... Port Renfrew, B’C. 3... ths. Premature explosion of stumping powder. 
Hosloaderisee ee Ann yaaa. ©. Mey eee Crushed by falling log. 

Labourer eedonk. aon Blind River, Ont. :./23..02.. Drowned. 
Mining, SMELTING AND 
QUARRYING— 
Metalliferous mining: 

Mabonrery..s oe ee WonistonpOnte «sake ae Fell off tank. : ‘ 
Labourers (2).......... Ingonish Beach, N.S........ Crushed by gypsum ore while making repairs 
: on ore pocket. 
Employee in lead mine|Galetta, Ont................ Drilled into explosive. 
CADOUREE toe cee eae iMimberleys BiG ms ee Slipped and fell into ore bin. 
Muckerscsesg ooo ees New Denver, B.C... 2. ....¢: Fell down ladder in mine. 
LEL@IStINAN season Gowganda, Onts... coe oes Gassed. 
VEIN GT ys aoe ee Stewart wee... eres key Crushed between ore cars. 
ORC Or: 4. Lace e ee PIT INS WONT s yeeoee. Meee. Crushed by car. 
(eA DOUTEE wy. nee eee (Pimms: Ont. wei es Leg crushed. 
cDrimmnters.ss. ce: eee Schumacher, Ont........... Fell off trestle over dump. 
Miners ills ser ete eee Schumacher,Ont). .ee4 ec. Fall of rock in slope. 
IWDINERS (Dee. ree ee North.Cobalt, Ont... 4... 

Drilled into live explosive. 
Minor), SSS 98 Smee Copper Mountain, B.C...... Fell down incline. 
Miners. 2000, Coniston, Oates. sas ate ee Back broken while at work. 
habourer sae yok Schumacher, Ont........... Explosion. 
Machine runner........ Little Bras d’Or, N.S....... Struck by fall of stone—crushed. 
Miners; eae Bere ‘Priming, Ontesee eee. he Fell down shaft. 


Coal mining: 


ptableman:......0s0-00 New Aberdeen, N.S........ Found dead under fuel box. 
Coalimimnerin pe... ook Bientaitvsasieee aes eee Projected material from blasting. 
NEMOR Sor ai tert Diamond City, Alta........ While timbering, roof caved in. 
POTIVerer ee, aed Necmities Alta ston eee Fell off top of cars and crushed. 
LMT: Se eee Drumbeller, Alta........... Fall of rock. 

Coalinimner ee South Wellington, B.C...... Fall of rock. 

OAC Sry ee See es Burch Grove, N.8../..2.... Struck by falling material. 


sere rere eaces 


StellartonaNeOwss-cu ute eee 
Fall of coal from roof. 


Dimers 10ers oe New Waterford, N.S........ Struck on head by falling timber. 
INO Reker Ree West Saunders, Alta......... Crushed by falling material. 
Miners (3)) 5,5. SCOR Kirkpatrick) Altay, .5 257 Delayed shot, men entombed in debris. 


Mechanic’s helper...... Onowaye Atanas © Fell off tipple. 


Hallysboy... om a ee New Waterford, N.S........ Foot caught between rope wheel and rope. 
Carpenter: ...c00 see Acadia, No. 38, Thorburn, 
INES ie eee eee Lota Struck by piece of wood from saw. 

Miner... CeCe Sey ae PootinlistAlta i sees r ae Fall of coal. 
IGE 7) CE aes Near Redeliff, Alta......... Drowned on way to work when boat capsized. 
Pipeman in coal mine../Glace Bay, N.S............. Struck by fall of stone. 

ANCL cco ee ee No. 1 colliery, N. Sydney, 

‘ INES tree nets eee ee Fall of coal. 
iinen< yard sar od = eae Nordeza Alta a. son epee Buried under slide of coal. 
Timber packer........ ColemanwAlta a eas os Hit by car in mine. 
Miners). eee Soe Coleman Altay oe ee it. es Struck by fall of roof rock. 
BUaTION PS. fao rata Al ie Acadia, No. 3, Thorburn, 

; IND Seo oc ltts Ha oM eo. oH ae Fall of roof. 
Binet $3.10) 5, Se Drumheller, Alta.:....).... Fall of rock from roof. 

LOU: titans mer} ieee Drumheller, Alta........... Fail of rock. 

Non-metallic mineral 


mining and quarrying: 
Employee at quarry... 
Quarry worker......... 
PROFEMIAN:.., «20s cae 
Gravel pit helper...... 
Mine foreman.......... 


Winnipess Vance oan ee re 
Montred| =P’ orn we 
Powellakivers Db Oi... oo 
Onoway MAltase se eh. On 
Thetford Mines, Que........ 


Clothing caught while oiling machinery. 
Fall of rock. 

Fell into gears of gravel washing machine. 
Fell from conveyor shaft at pit. 

Fell between cars on railway. 


MAaNnvuracturitnc— 
Food, drink and tobacco: 
Employee at sugar re- 
LADLE) NAGE Me bl Montreal, P.Q 
Driver for packing 
COMPANION. ee Ottawa, Ont 


Fell off building. 


ee eT 


Fell under wheels of cart. 


ee | 





*Died Nov. 1. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER 


OF 1925—Con. 








Trade or Industry Locality 
ManvuractuRING—Con. 
Food, drink and tobacco: 
—Con. 
Labourer with canning 
Company, .: 2. c.cqeiee Wellington ;Ontinwsnieete ss oe 
Labourer with meat 
packing company....|Delamere, Ont.............. 
Fireman with cider 
mani lilig.(- ine eae eciars IBadenwOntass oad eves ss. 3 
PB OURECY Fe yis.4c0:4 4c St. Boniface, Man........... 






a DOUTER ai easy coche Vaal eee LA ADR gh sere Cl ais 
Labourer with meat 

packing company....|Hamilton, Ont.............. 
Employee at distillery|Berthierville, Que........... 
Employee in flour mill.|Whitemouth, Man........... 
Textiles: 
Employee of textile 

COMPANY. ch .se ces Montmorency Falls, Que.... 
Gloves and mitts, 

WOTKOD ss ao ccs ata Waterloo Ontanhedeaeas<. <4 


Chemical and allied pro- 
ducts: 


Employee of acid plant|Coniston, Ont..............- 
Employee at alcohol 

HACLOLV as epie ao ances GorbyvillenOntesiass ae. ce. 
Employees at explo- 

sives factory (3)..... BeloeiloRi@)s ake clk ea ee ess 
Employee of paint com- 

DAWY Ate 8 er neeoute Montrealwh: Omens! om oars 

Pulp and paper: 

Woods manager for 

paper company...... St. Michel des Saints, P.Q.. 
Papernmaken. .ic.s sss) hreevRivers, PQs ks 
Printer with paper 

COMPANYVe ec ceslacre. Efannnlton Ont; ecckasaecwes 
Fireman with paper 

COMPANY Massa ecens MhoroldyOntae tasers fee 
Labourer with paper 

COMpanyen atone wee Troquois Falls, Ont.......... 


Metals and products: 
Employee at nickel 


PAGCLOLV Meat. - chee eee Coniston fONG wcrc. es devant 
Labourer with steel 

COMMpPAHY he. 4s eae Walkerville, Ont............ 
Employee of motor 

COMPANY) 2. e.se ce HMorgsOnt tse. crete + terse 
Labourer with metal 

COMPANY... scncieios ave’ RROTONCOs ONG oie reert cece 
Labourer with metal 

COMpany si.os oss 56 WiestongOnt se = von aat. cdc os 
Boiler maker.......... Victoria BoC fast aserasie «she 

Wood products: 

Mlererecccotcis es een Nicholson Siding, Ont....... 
Employee at shingle 

boltiplant.. 20i..c6 4-4 Incianekivenrsis.Oeaccee cscs 
Milliworker: oo ..c.cie Kano Com aN ies tenis pape ec ss 
Marduimans.2 ses: Pe lEAriLOn MO ute. aa tales ..0ee 
MAN Gh aatecceeice see Vancouver; /B¢© se ccseccbirees 
Labourer with furniture 

GOMPANY Josten Hoel st ilora Onassis stat 
Teamster with planing 

mill company........ Wy born; Ontanmtancsaer carr 
Mialtbhandat.3secstu «ss Belle River, 2b lees. ee 
Polisher with hard- 

wood company...... Bellovalle; Ontyatanak. tance 


Miscellaneous industries: 
Labourer with manu- 

facturing company...|Toronto, Ont................ 
Labourer with monu- 


mental company..... EL umiberstonsOntaceu- es « ee 
Tug bOurer-. pee eee en Montreal pb Qrab. sbres sie «tok 
Employee in oil com- 

PANY «2 seaatin- eee Regina woaak 2. agcccmide csi 
Tannery worker....... Acton, near Guelph, Ont.... 
abOurer, sbechsaeonnss Montreal euG)ae stecite sine «cist 


Date 
it3 17 
ee 93 
ce 93 
Nov. 5 
6c 14 
(<9 19 
ii9 30 
Dec. 10 
bec 22 
Nov. 1 
“ce 6 
Oct. 19 
Nov. 26 
be 13 
Dec. 22 
be 4 
Oct. 8 
Nov. 5 
66 8 
6é 12 
Oct, 16 
6e 9 
ft 16 
“ce 93 
Nov. 17 
Dec. 13 
Oct. 1 
ce 10 
6e 17 
6c 19 
if3 Gy 
Nov. 6 
{9 10 
Dec. 10 
oe 18 
Oct. 12 
6é 14 
6é 17 
Nov. 7 
66 26 
Dec. 22 


Age 


eee ese ese 


sec ceeececos 


eeeeeseevece 


Cause of Fatality 


Fell off cases. 
Struck by hand car. 


Caught in shaft. 
Crushed by carcass when tackle broke. 


Struck by roller detached from hoist. 
Crushed between steel rollers. 


Caught in shafting. 

While repairing kiln scaffold collapsed. 

Caught in belting. 

Fell down elevator shaft in which he was working. 

Fatally injured when dumb waiter crashed to 
bottom and rope broke. 

Fell breaking back (died in Dec.). 

Burned by hot soot while cleaning boiler. 

Explosion in gelatine house. 

Coat caught.in shaiting. 

Found dead while in office. 

Fell from height. 

Cut finger—infection. 

Caught in shafting. 

Fell through floor. 


Killed by fall from top of scrubber in acid plant. 
Crushed by window. 

Fell into acid tank and burned. 

Lead poisoning. 

Pneumoconcosis. 

Clothing caught in revolving belting. 

Caught in shafting. 

Cause not stated. 

Fell on saw. 

Struck by falling wall. 

Clothing caught in shaft from resaw machine. 
Strain. 


Thrown off wagon. 
Clothing caught in machinery. 


Cut finger—infection. 


Strain. 


Cut hand—infection. 
Caught by belting while revolving. 


Blown up by explosion on car which he was 
cleaning. 

Caught in machinery. 

Passing between wall and protruding shafting 
his clothes were caught. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER 
OF 1925—Con. 








Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
ConstTRUCTION— 
Building: 
Pahouberiiw shin jones Montreal PQ ee ane Octet 27 |Fell off platform. 
asceetil RUN CW Ca aE Victorias sb: Oia oe ne hey: if 5 53 {Slipped and fell off building. 
mployee construction 
COMPANY welsae gion Three Rivers, P. mA Ce eT id 6 24 |Fell from building. 
HA DOULEE Wy naa see eee Toronto, Ont.. I A dal HP 8 65 |Slipped and fell off roof. 
riaer pees labourer...... Hamilton, Ont.. Bes RUes A NUS SST RT 2 i be ais he Ma Roof he was working on collapsed. 
mployee on excava- 

HO aE LAN GU Ena a Oshawa On pum tunis nial Tad 60 |Buried when wall collapsed. 

Ida boureny. eee cence: Morontol Ont ee a SCAR 45 |Fell when ladder slipped. 
Wabourers ice mele Montreal, TP Shang ry hia Nov. 2 20 |Fell while helping to erect fire escapes. 
AR TOOLET WM ses eleenies ures Co Quy My: a gol en be ie ha Cee scaffolding. 

ADQUPETN SRO Qntreal PLO RIVA eae ae Fell from roo 
Ma WOUTEr.  kuaweans soy Toronto sy Oot eee ouy Haare OU PERM SIAC Collapse of masonry. 

DT OUTET A kaw Cartierville, BP COME Te Yea a iy? 28 |Struck on head by implement while levering 
stone. 

Labourer with contrac- 

nee AWS a pet StuMichelides|Sainte dec O oe ety oi Marva stl Drowned while crossing ice. 

mployee with con- 

LPRETORA Ee ee Iroquois Falls, Ont... pic... LTRS GH MTs a Fell through hole in floor. 
Mabourer Wien ne eine Melbourne: Ont! 29e chee a Dec. 9 45 |While moving house chain broke—crushed. 
SP aeersaa cia han ‘POTODEG! ODE en tiecataactee KE eee 2) 44 |Explosion in heating system in new house. 

arpenter with con- 

i ee PP a) oR ca Poronten Ong ee ie sto ee hii ae 41 |Fell off girder. 
enera 
Labourer on canal con- 
eree LENO paras O Wavervor Gs ley Crane dads mite te Oetat worl ecem meats Fell from landing boom and drowned. 
abourer wit con- 

ETACCOTS Hien ele eee Newcastle Ont. n. vanuewust ee STN mea NP Fell from sand bar. 

Electric crane operator|Winnipeg, Man.............. bs OIA aa ar eee Matte! Clothing caught in machinery. 
a asad on eee JO cean Pals WEG ihe se f 9 24 |Struck by machinery. 

abourer wit con- 
etietang company... C@hippawsae OMtawenie sce oe so Te 24 |Struck by mixer. 

abourer with  con- 

struction company...|Port Colborne, Ont......... bara dea UN hay ea ee Drowned. 

Machinist with engi- 

neering company..... Toronto vOnt wee eta: ae ae 73 |Fell on head. 

A DOUTER Kies use, Seymour Creek, B.C........ ae NPA 42 |Stzuck by falling pipe. 
IBTIGGSIN AM ea hNy aie Croydon BiG senna GN Ds 55 |Struck by material from bridge. 
wae Sep ANDERS RABE Ui a Gc aig an ey 32 |Crushed by rock. 

eamster wit con- 

" Bastian! a atrat ree Schumacher, Ont........... INO VitS lcs Memes Fell off car on head. 

abourer wit con- 

PLACEOR Me vant nol Prescott Optra ses ccs: some rs 5 42 |Skull fractured by mixer. 
Labourer on highway..|St. Jean Baptiste, Manik zi 5 30 iso by material which slipped while 
unloading. 

Labourer with con- 
ay ee ost ree Fort William, Ont........... id 6 51 {Struck on head by rail. 
abourer wit con- 

ELACKOLY Loe Ets Niagara Ont cerencsa vee 3} (ODN Penge ss Drowned. 

Labourer on Provincial 

highway. eee ak Near Prescott, Ont......... Me 6 34 |Crushed by bucket of cement. 
Helper on crane........ Montreal, PQ) popssy a 13 ys) Struck by falling running board. 
pee operator...) Union Pomt, Manes... 05 ily 37 |Struck by steam shovel. 

‘abourer on construc- 
en Nr SU at Eke Near Calgary; Alta....i..:. ot DS 18 |Crushed by gravel truck. 

abourer with  con- 

struction company...|Humberston, Ont........... A Wp ADIT ROS thy alae Crushed by car. 
ee on pede MOS bud Ole MIN Ss ere ne pe LR Oa 27 |Struck by boom of crane. 

abourer wit con- 

I iscdietaiy 5 aah MiChelsea, Pb. .Omwayccmapsa hy FE bob 25 |Leg of derrick snapped and bucket fell. 
arpenter with con- 

Neh wise PAW ees MOROntOMONG AL Maeneae rears oe 1 BY eT EUOALD| bop a ef Struck by train. 
rakeman with con- 
struction company...}Humberston, Ont........... aor 45 |Fell under car. 

TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic Uriririmes— 
Steam railways: 

ea Reber hg te? ii ee a oe BOA Oct. - 36 Lees from a hel bene 
ection foreman....... AT ATC nh an erp ere tel G alee Lou okope ete oi oil peramaronaie an ore assed by gasoline tank. 

Gonduetorseu sae Kingston Ontien.eeeee we OCER AH | Meare Aner Fell off car. 

yea Mig Ihe Pea uonhye hare Gee PANG EP al sats «: , : ee react engine when crossing plank tipped. 
A DOULOR ce neat stirrer LONG ESO aes erate geare ats, 3 5 truck by engine. 

Sectionman 2.0.6.5... Foxwarren, Man..........+.: Oe 9 27 |Motor car derailed. 

MG AIDOUTER sit). \sctele ears slaty Sie Lhomas, Ongar veeia sss Se a AL al hace ate seat te Struck by engine. 

ee LOT A A le ble ees a Sele ava sees 2, A oH vee from poe and crushed. 
SCLIONMMAN Wher aiewen CAPDOLOW CHUN pew eia ale un over by engine. 

-Track watchman...... Near: Yale, Bi @ ance niite cis BAT CALEY. 24 (|Struck by train. 

Supt. of transportation.| Vancouver, B.C............. Shel G 39 |Fell under switching train. 

Switchman............ Biggar) Saskia ilco sauna iy 16 35 |Caught between couplers. 

Conductor: uke avenues ce Kingston Jctaie racine biecers ae 2b) 63 |Fell from top of standing car. 


Sectionman............. Bashaw, Alta.......+.++.++- «26 29 |Run over by cars. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER 
OF 1925—Con. 





Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 


a eee 


TRANSPORTATION— Con. 
Steam railways:—Con. 


Blacksmithivns. ssh: COME. © ey iat Aalhier ac oe 30 38 |Crushed while moving locomotive. 
a urolma nite eth. Halis Creeks, (BG: cede tee INOiayal- [ates Apparently run over. 
ou aca ell EF ahs eee ae Steamy uVan ie. co Levis. ats vs Se Pret oer Brae Crushed while clearing gravel car. 
Freight handler........ Schumacher, Ongylesdse dita ee 6 22 |Struck by unloading chain which broke. 
@anmian’s e680). kw uae Kramalognsa. eG uiel mae ubk dita ce 9 51 |Run over by switching train. 
(AANA eee...) pe cee MOrmUros ibys) oven ele eosin aia LS 45 |Struck by iron bar. 
Locomotive foreman...|Moyie Lake, B.C........... OO) 35 ae when engine struck rock slide and fell 
into lake. 
CAR GIVAM aoe eee Wetabridve "Alta. nide os Sib Wer 29 {Fell between cars. 
Groundiman 2. ate Wipsal ar Ont aia Wee oa 1D YC(63s PSI eet gl nis Struck by engine. 
Sectionmian: 5. ..j00606. TROLODLO, ONG eee ces ne aaa: vs 7 41 |Struck by train. 
iprakemian: sacar sone Port Colborne, Ont......... Se 2 Dall AS ete Bs Slipped beneath train. 
Section eet pkey re Sty, Near (Ritehie: Bb. Gicupe eal) ces be 40 |Hand car struck by train. 
Conductor. . SAM OCIGs Saki. io wsueh ve as 46 4. 43 |Crushed between cars. 
Switchman.. =| Winnipes Mian ou os pence as an gs 69 |Caught in moving engine and dragged. 
IMP INC CT eye en iat ache M. 27 Leekash Bde Onpe ashe isver 21 52 |Scalded when driving rod punctured boiler. 
Yardman with railway 
COMPANY eee ae uae PROTON TOMO GE ea peck att a SD ao 28 |Fell under ear. 
Street and electric rail- 
ways: 
Foreman at car barns..|/Toronto, Ont...............- Nov. 16 62 |Struck by car. 
Electric ry. lineman...|Vancouver, B.C............. MU acted ear te Fell to pavement. 
Water transportation: 
SYED Ko Ad I ve URI CormwallOnte wari Oech 75 22 |Drowned. 
WUADOULED HE ses cas see. Sheet Harbor, N.S......... “ Si fis rene ae ere! Fell off wharf while piling pulpwood. 
Captain of schooner.../Off St. Josephde Levis,P.Q.} “ 12 40 |Knocked overboard by boom and drowned, 
ADY Yells veHaTS ls lens & URI Caer Tee eee ere ee Cates eA Pee a> 24 |Killed during dredging operations. 
Mechanics at shipping 
Per (2 earn cite SVGNEY shNE Siratee ue aan ke ses Seni S { 21 \ Crushed beneath load of ore. 
22 
Satori eae s eee oc oh Meneresi wie. Gc bacoke ce s Carwin we 45 \|Fell into hold 
Slipmianw nest wlsya: whe Kootenay Landing, B.C.....]| “ 14 22 {\while unloading barge and drowned. 
65 
22 | 
23 
Longshoremen......... Puget Sound,.B.C. ......4 0: NS ys 45 
40 . 
40 ||Drowned when tug caught by tide was thrown 
43 }|° against salvage boat and sank. 
Seaman esas tre war aee Moronto, Ontayn wee cent ae FWA tee tl Mee, Sees See Caught in chain of steam swivel. 
Longshoreman......... Montrealee Qik owe Nov. 3 60 |While loading cargo sling fell. 
DOCK DANE so yinien wa.se hs Near Cornwall, Ont......... i; Ae Fell off landing line—drowned. | 
SLEVEUOLe wie scl nee aiee Port Arthur, Ont awnuer Lea sf 6 51 |Struck by steel rail when unloading cargo. 
Saori. Tae. Ate ae Quebec we wR eae Mmm Hy 9 58 |Fell down hold of ship. 
Merrymaniey: 2s yee Do tpinzere, ube Oy ents tail cu cia oi 5 50 |Drowned—hboat foundered in storm. 
Longshoreman......... Montreal FAQ) Was nn ae wea 60 |Injured while loading ship. 
Deckhand: .. 0.5.5.4. WandsoraOnbeiicweienithul rtwan RS Ri ey ciel RE ane Crushed 
JEN Coy asa ka A RR Near Quebec, Pi Oa een. Der hol Pees Disappeared when freighter grounded. 
Seaman.) 2 o.. Wa WY Vancouver; B. Cay ean. cA DS 24 |\Felldown hatchway of steamer. 
@arpenteri es. anes Vancouver. iy Or ee) al Tay FOB I Pent AN a Fell into ship’s hold. 
Storage and Local trans- 
portation: ! 
cUruckrdrivers. <i. cect Granby sb @ Moana. Oct. 12 87 |Caught beneath truck. 
Meanmmstert! 28. a ele! Edmonton, Alta............ ey W 2tC0) al Feat as eeveiey Be Automobile struck wagon. 
nae te ard S000 ors, « 070i Pare Mantis, P Qa tac.) Nove ba NASR Lyne: Motorcyele collided with automobile. 
Taxi cab driver........ Montreal BQ iota, oa: aaah wl 7 34 |Slipped from ladder leading from dock to ship’s 
deck into open hold. 
Employee of trucking 
COMPANY. Lease: Buckingham, P.Q........... Dec. 28 37 {Fell under wheels of truck. 
Telegraph and telephones: é ; 2 
Lineman, telegraphs...|Merritton, Ont.............. Oct. 24 32 anes by truck while on gasoline car inspecting 
ines. 
Electrician with tele- : 
phone company...... RoriwBerryHOnhe een. ee Nov. 11 20 |Electrocuted when telephone cable touched high 
tension wire. 
Telephone lineman..... Simece; Ont wah ations ak based fe 54 30 |Electrocuted when wire touched power cable. 
Public utilities: 
Power line repair men 
Bie Sn cables fe Pine River, Ont.............] Oct. 2 |........../Eleetrocuted when power accidentally turned on. 
Employee of hydro 
commission.......... Sainte Adéle, Que...........] 2 21 |Struck by live wire while winding armature. 
stare with Govt. 
SS RRS wee? RushlinehvOntea rane pe eis 6 livnntke oto ruck struck by train, 
Air oer rye een Gop eal Camp Borden, We PIL CU ROR eet eb eee Lost control of aeroplane which crashed. j 
Painter’s helper........ Calgary, Alta team. (li) Novd a 32 |Electrocuted when kalsomining round live wire. 
Mason’s helper with 
Gove. Dept.o.¢ ae OftawanOnte. 2h sey 8 ee 4 65 |Fell into river. 


Foreman with power 
commission...,...... Port) Dower nOnbe webs... LONE Ae! 30 |Electrocuted. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
TRANSPORTATION—Con. 
Public utilities:—Con. 
Labourer with Park 
Commission......... Niagara Halls Ontiesy seo) <6. 6 32 |Explosion. 
Gasman with Domin- 
ion Govt. Dept...... Prescout Ont, ok cree, Dec. 9 40 |Drowned. 
Fireman with electrical 
COMPANY.0)/4n ss «| EOter porn, Ontos cone so a Ae WIS Re ee ee Cut thumb-infection. 
Mechanic with Electric 
SVStenie te eee MOLOntO Ont ween tery eer et ier OO) 388 |Burned. 
SERVICE— 
Municipal: 
ASO GUTET IP: Gomes lass HamiltonwOntee en eee. Octal 32 |Sewer trench caved in. 
Carpenter with school 
CANN a abs aeier: MorontonOntriat. cess eos’ uta: ¥ 8 65 |Fell off building. 
HOLeMAliese ues deat Hdmonton Altay we see 4 eS 68 |Wagon struck by motor car. 
oreman se. sey es WiC toriay io. Os. Soememeen pe ime 2 34 |Crushed when fire truck overturned, 
Labourers vrei ewe en ‘Toronto’ Ont. en) ery Le Nov. 12 35 |Fell through floor. 
Labourer with munici- 
WAlTOV Wh. sean ante hondonsOnteare scene anes 23 |Sewer trench caved in. 
Hospital nurse......... Vancouver, BiG. i055... Dec. 4 21 |Assaulted by crazed patient. 
Engineer with munici- 
DANCY Fw enhveeia eee Bracebridge, Ont........... A i 54 |Cut hand—infection. : 
Habourery. | acd... eee Montreal "Py ero he ek ee OS 28 |Crushed by gravel while loading. 
Domestic: 
BROUN GAO het ix kebsera Caer HLOTOnLO; OR trseagees cua Octsnas 27 |Asphyxiated by furnace gas. 
MEET ee ee ONG cae ee Winnipeg, Man.......2...... ality or) 19 |Trapped in burning house. 
TRADE— 
Milk deliveryman..... Montrealt Pi. tree. 2 & Octs) 3 24 {Fell from wagon when horse bolted. 
Machine agent......... Moneta IND y.eauh sate. ss by 30 |While standing on step of locomotive head struck 


by passing car. 


Driver of truck........ Port Colborne, Ont......... ¢ (ie Dy ee Truck collided with automobile. 

Manager of store....... Cobalt Ome Tea ee tes a Nov. 2 24 |Skull fractured by fall. 

Driver of delivery 

MYLO SN Ret bat Motitreal iPi@ seca eeie <= 346 66 |Wagon struck by motor truck. 

Employee deptl. store. Montreal, P.Q.............. we 818) 18 |Fell down elevator shaft. 
MisceLLANEOUS— 

Ty CLM emirate si Sturgeon Falls, Ont......... Oct tris) lt. eee Horse ran away while unloading wagon. 

WADOULOR TG tant at. cee Ef alifas INASG Voaroses Foe INOVsl<2 7): Mice eee Jammed between elevator shaft and doorway. 

Elevator man,........ Montmorency, Que......... Ss 2] over 21 |Fell down a shaft. 

Labourer... esac ees Westmoreland Co., N.B..... oR 10 39 {Fell into water. 

Wabotrer: wer ke. eee Calgary? Alten eo Ut. a ang ais 17. _‘|Fell under truck. 

Labourers. iccn mene Montréealy Pigs fo cao. idee $65 0 Dit 28 |Struck by falling boom. 

Labourer set ce eee. Montréal; POS aa Se DS 38 |Roof collapsed. 

Li OUReR asin) hari. Montresl “PQ 2ij2 8 be PB kin PAE 57 |Fell down elevator shaft. 

Labourer) Layee ee Montreal Piya ene bh Dec. 15 48 |Fell from wharf to ice below. 





Supplementary List of Fatal Accidents occuring earlier in 1925 


ana Sa ae eeemmnnet merrier ee ee, Ee UM ee ee ey 


Labourer with railway...|St. Catharines, Ont......... April 5 48 {Struck by plank. 
Elevator man............ Nontrea lib Oia. | ijvaanan aap es 6 57 |Fell down shaft. 
Watebman. 3005). sels coe Saddle Rock, B.C.......... May 6 50 |Velocipede struck by train. 
UDC’ aa eee Charlotte County, N.B..... ce Lee oT] 25 |Electrocuted. 
Foreman with Steel Co..|Swansea, Ont............... June 5 |- 37 |Hernia. 
Boon aan ss. 2) vido: tillwater! BG) vosgcle. 4 if 21 |Drowned while feeding shingle bolts to loader. 

OLDEN as creeds. + spe: ort Renfrew, B.C.......... Hf ip) 35 |Struck by log that broke in two. 
POADOE Lees Mende aie sen Sault Ste. Marie, Ont....... os it 25 |Electrocuted. 
WARGO odie cile scx ct StewartiaiBiC aus Withee © 8 rh EOS 29 |Drawn into machinery on steamer. 
NAOOUrer tLe. on gay Kimberley, B.C............ 0 TNE Dds ae ae OR Explosion caused by function of fuse cap in. 
WOOUSmMGN. 5. aa biel - sv sis, Sudbury IN Be. dicey dey, 3 429 47 |Struck by bolt of wood. 
Wivehchter <is..0cdavoe Bevan, B.C.................| July 12 | 45 or 50 |Drowned while fighting forest fire. 
Deekhand. is ste.ce ss. Kaslo, B.C Joa «1. as dc Ae 18 |Bursting of steam pipe on steamer. 
Road worker............ Durtiarn, One io seek Pann Bs 19 {Projected material from blasting. 
WEIR BE hiss Sree basal aes. oii: Edmonton, Alta............ Aug. 13 44 |Struck by falling debris. 
PAOUTOR: a less © Gloucester Co., N.B........| Sept. 1 21 |Struck by deal from edger. 
TOEREH ti. ayermud. fahawert Maurelle Island, B.C........ is 9 80 |Crushed by rolling log. 
Pireueh ter oo sls 55s Shawinigan Lake, B.C...... aU eLO. 50 |Struck by falling tree while fighting fire. 
LES ED ESS OL: Queen’s County, N.B....... PP TOME E oan Fall of rock. 
Coad miner oid! sic i cso. Wahesiah Mine, Nanaimo, 

4 RIS DE ET CARO | Se ee aN eee am. 0 Fall of rock. 
Log Jloadet sisi. jnkecs Fort Moody (BC saiistel. .t Age 8 Be 44 |Crushed by rolling log. 
Daourer hos ise ect Chatham, Ont), cisecc hss cone 22 |Fatally burned when copper jacketed kettle 
exploded and scalded with catsup. 

Cordovan Se anc ata s 3 Haherolt, Bis wus sveuee os. 11g 42 |Run over by cars. 

abourer with Ry. Co...|Port ATED UTOn tit eee ae AP) ae 31 |Fell off car. 
WAPOUTOR 140 oe a, ee Vaneouver, BC. .sscc.sbas, mes: 32 |Struck in back by runaway auto. 
BUCKers. oc uy'es « Pr hk Ostord BayyBi Gb Huh i: oO EG 33 |Struck by log, while loading. 
Asst. tractor engineer..../Vancouver, B.C............. Hs) ES 52 |Run over by tractor which backed. 
Grain DEY ER. bie ons cs, Oakville, Man.............. ae hdl reac «a Caught in machinery of grain elevator. 


LOGeCr ees clas eee Langworth,' B.C) oi ies cvcces Sih D5 39 |Caught by falling tree after felling same. 


enh teeters ci nemesis Se ct ps emt sinpcs pips oomsineses ca sel A nthe ee ie 
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“RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Limit of Compensation for Dismissal from 
Employment 


A sales manager employed by a motor com- 
pany at a salary of $250 a month was dis- 
missed by the company after a:week of em- 
ployment. He brought action against the 
company, claiming damages in addition to the 
wages actually due. This claim was allowed 
by a magistrate, who awarded the plaintiff an 
additional four weeks’ wages under the Mast- 
ers and Servants Act, Revised Statutes of Al- 
berta, 1922, chapter 180, section 5 (2) which 
reads: 


“In the event of the justice determining that the 
servant or labourer has been improperly dismissed from 
the service of the master or employer he may in ad- 
dition to directing the payment to him of any wages 
found to be due (not exceeding two months wages as 
aforesaid) direct such master or employer to pay such 
servant or labourer such further amount as to him 
may seem reasonable, but not exceeding in any event 
four weeks’ wages.’’ 


The company appealed against the magis- 
trate’s decision and the District Court at Ed- 
monton set it aside, dismissing the plaintiff's 
claim with the costs of the appeal. The court 
found that the employee had made no effort 
to obtain any employment for the remainder 
of the month after his dismissal; that for tea 
years prior to the trial he had never been out 
of employment, and had no trouble in obtain- 
ing equally remunerative employment at the 
end of the month. The plaintiff was therefore 
held to be out of court on the ground that he 
was bound so to conduct himself as to mini- 
mize the damages, and that he would have had 
no trouble in obtaining other employment on 
his dismissal if he had made any effort to 
get it. 

Interpreting the section 5 (2), quoted above, 
the court held that the meaning of the words 
“such further amount as to him may seem 
reasonable, but not exceeding in any event 
four weeks’ wages,” especially when so strongly 
in contrast with the words in the preceding 
subsection “may direct the payment to him 
of any wages found to be due,” was that such 
amount should be such as would reasonably 
compensate the servant for any damages he 
might suffer for the wrong done him. 


—(Alberta-McLean versus Alberta Cana- 
dian Motors Limited). 


Examination of an Employee for Discovery 


The Supreme Court of Alberta, in a recent 
action for malicious prosecution resulting from 
a charge of theft, gave an interpretation of 
rule of court number 234 which regulates the 


calling of an employee as a witness in an ex- 
amination for discovery. The plaintiff had 
been employed as a bartender by the de- 
fendant, and sought to examine a fellow bar- 
tender employed by the defendant at the same 
hotel. The rule in question provides as fol- 
lows:—‘ A judge may order any party to an 
action, or any person who is or has been em- 
ployed by any party to an action and who ap-~ 
pears to have some knowledge touching the 
questions in issue acquired by virtue of such 
employment, whether such party or person be 
within or without the jurisdiction, to be orally 
examined before the trial touching the matter 
in question by any person adverse in interest.” 
The court ruled that the foregoing rule is 
not applicable unless the employee whom it 
is proposed to call has been directly con- 
nected with the transaction in question. 


—(Alberta-W eiss versus Schiescel). 


Employer is Bound to Provide Safe 
Conditions of Work 


The coroner’s jury which investigated the 
circumstances surrounding the death of a 
workman who was fatally injured in the course 
of his employment in a gravel pit at Eardley, 
Quebec, on January 27, brought in a verdict 
of negligence on the part of those in charge 
of the pit. The workman was buried under 
a fall of gravel caused by the collapse of an 
overhanging ledge beneath which he was 
shovelling gravel into a cart. The jury found 
that the ledge, which had been loosened by 
a charge of dynamite the evening before, 
should have been pulled down, although the 
sub-foreman in charge of the operations testi- 
fied that all workers had been warned to keep 
away from the ledge. He stated that the 
dynamite had done nothing but loosen the 
overhanging material; and as he had no more 
dynamite he was obliged to leave it in that 
condition. On the following morning he set 
the men to work cleaning up loose gravel in the 
bottom of the pit, instructing them to keep 
clear of the overhang. He stated that he had 
warned the deceased workman twice. 


Railwaymen’s Hours of Service in United 
States 

The United States Supreme Court, in a 
recent judgment, set aside the decision of 
lower courts which had imposed a fine of $600 
on the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé rail- 
road. The railroad had been found guilty of 
working two yardmasters twelve hours each 
in its Chicago yards. 
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The duties of these workers include tele- 
phoning to a tower man when trains cross the 
company’s tracks. The lower courts held that 
the railway violated the federal Hours of 
Service Act, which provides that any employee 
engaged in the movement of trains shall not 
be employed more than nine hours in any 
24-hour period. The Supreme Court ruled 
that the yardmasters’ duties did not fall with- 
in the meaning of the act in regard to “exact- 
ing” labour, the act being intended to pro- 
mote safety in operating trains by preventing 
excessive mental and physical strain which 
usually results from remaining too long at 
an exacting task. 


Decision Affecting Hours of Labour of 
Seamen 


The United States Supreme Court, in a re- 
cent decision, enforced section 2 of the Sea- 
men’s Act, which provides that a ship’s 
sailors (the men on deck) must be divided 
into at least two watches, and firemen, oilers 
and water tenders into at least three watches, 
these to be on duty successively. The decis- 
10n reverses two lower federal courts which 
ruled that a seaman was guilty of desertion if 
he left a vessel that did not observe the law. 
Prior to the passage of the law shipowners 
operated their vessels at night with one or two 


seamen and an officer on deck. Shipowners 
would risk dangers at night, because they are 
protected by insurance and limited liability, 
thus enabling the crew to be worked in the 
day time. Recognizing that this system 
menaced life and property, Congress provided 
that a portion of the crew must be on deck at 
all times, ready to. obey orders. To enforce 
the law, Congress further provided that a 
violation would nullify the shipping contract 
between the vessel and workers.. 


Fair Wages Law Invalid in Oklahoma 


The United States Supreme Court has set 
aside an Oklahoma law providing that con- 
tractors on State work shall pay the rate of 
wages that prevails in the locality where the 
work is performed. 

The Supreme Court held that the current 
wage provision presented a double uncertainty 
“fatal to its validity as a criminal statute.” 
The court said that the law, in attempting to 
prescribe wages, did not take into consider- 
ation the amount of work done, the efficiency 
of workmen and other considerations, and 
that interpretation of the words “current rate 
of wages” depended, in the main, upon the 
probable “varying expressions” of juries in dif- 
ferent localities. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


F, MPLOYMENT on February 1 as report- 

ed by employers in industry (except in 
agriculture, fishing and hunting) showed 
partial recovery from the losses in employment 
recorded at the beginning of January. The 
revival, like the decline from which it was a 
reaction, was less extensive than on the cor- 
responding date of 1925, but the resulting 
situation was decidedly more favourable this 
year. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
tabulated returns from 5,817 firms, whose pay- 
rolls included 744,860 persons, as compared 
with 738,115 in the preceding month. The 
index (the base 100 representing the number 
of employees of the same firms in January, 
1920) stood at 90.7, while on January 1 it was 
89.6. On February 1 in the years 1925, 1924, 
1923, 1922 and 1921, it was 86.1, 90.6, 89.5, 
78.9 and 90.1, respectively. 

The Employment Service of Canada reported 
practically no change in the average daily 
number of placements in January as com- 
pared with the previous month, but a con- 
siderable reduction was noted in the compari- 
son with January, 1925, owing to the smaller 
demand for casual workers, such as snow 
shovellers, in the present year. At the begin- 
_ning of February the percentage of unemploy- 
“ment among members of trade unions was 
8.1 as compared with percentages of 7.9 at 
the beginning of January, and 102 at the 
beginning of February, 1925. These per- 
centages are based on returns received by the 
Department of Labour from 1,547 local trade 
unions, with an aggregate membership of 
146,999. 

The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $11.50 at the 
beginning of February, as compared with 
$11.63 for January; $10.93 for February, 1925; 
$10.75 for February, 1924; $10.53 for Febru- 
ary, 1923; $10.61 for February, 1922; $14.08 
for February, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
peak) ; $12.54 for February, 1918, and $7.75 for 
February, 1914. In wholesale prices the index 
number calculated by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, based upon prices in 1913 as 100, 
declined to 162.2 for February, as compared 

1700314 


with 163.8 for January; 164.8 for February, 
1925; 156.8 for February, 1924; 153.6 for 
February, 1923; 153.5 for February, 1922; 
191.1 for February, 1921; 256.7 for May, 1920 
(the peak); 200.5 for February, 1919; and 
192.0 for February, 1918. 

The time loss caused by industrial disputes 
in February was greater than in January, but 
less than in February last year. Eleven dis- 
putes were in progress at some time during 
the month, involving 2,433 employees, and re- 
sulting in a time loss of 22,966 working days. 
Corresponding figures for January were as 
follows: Six disputes, 357 employees, and 9,102 
working days; and for February, 1925, four- 
teen disputes, 3,066 employees, and 27,013 
working days. 


Before this issue of the 


Combines Lasour GazettE went to 
Investigation press, word was_ received 
Act, 1923 from Vancouver that a ver- 


dict of “guilty ” was re- 
turned on March 13 by the jury in the case of 
four of the eleven individuals and four of the 
forty-two companies charged with conspiracy 
in connection with the marketing of fruits and 


~vegetables in British Columbia and the prairie 


provinces. Mr. Justice D. A. McDonald there-- 
upon imposed fines to the amount of $200,000 
on the convicted parties. J. A. Simington, of 
Nash-Simington, Limited, Minneapolis; S. P. 
Lloyd, supervisor of credits for the Nash or- 
ganization, Winnipeg; William Colquhoun and 
W. E. Carruthers, supervisors for Saskatche- 
wan and for Alberta and British Columbia 
respectively; and the four companies, Mutual, 
Vancouver, Limited; Mutual Brokers, Limited, 
Calgary; Mutual Brokers, Limited, Regina; 
and Mutual Brokers, Limited, Winnipeg, were 
each fined $25,000. 

Particulars of the case will be given in the 
next issue of the Lasour Gazerrn. 


Reference was made in the 
February issue of the La- 
BOUR GAZETTE (p. 82) to the 
announcement which was 
made by the Government 
leader in the House of Commons on January 
28, that it was the intention of the Govern- 


Old Age Pension 
Bill to be 


introduced 
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ment to submit a bill to the House for the es- 
tablishment of a system of old age pensions 
for Canada. It was added that these pensions 
would be based on the recommendations of a 
special committee of the House of Commons 
of 1924 (Lasour Gazerre July, 1924, p. 580). 

Notice was given by the Acting Minister of 
Labour (the Honourable Dr. J. H. King) on 
March 15 of a proposed resolution dealing with 
this subject in the terms following :— 


Resolved, That it is expedient to bring in a measure 
respecting Old Age Pensions, and to provide,— 

1. That the Governor in Council may make an agree- 
ment with the Lieutenant-Governer in Council of any 
province for the payment to such province quarterly 
of an amount equal to one-half of the net sum paid 
out during the preceding quarter by such province 
for pensions pursuant to a provincial statute authoriz- 
ing and providing for the payment of such pensions 
to the persons and under the conditions hereinafter 
specified and regulations made under the proposed 
legislation. 

9. That every agreement so made shall continue in 
force so long as the provincial statute remains in 
operation or until after the expiration of ten years 
from the date upon which notice of an intention to 
determine the agreement is given by the Governor 
General to the Lieutenant-Governor of the province 
with which the same was made. 

3. That before any agreement so made comes into 
operation, the Governor in Council shall approve the 
scheme for the administration of pensions proposed 
to be adopted by the province, and no change in such 
scheme shall be made by the province without the 
consent of the Governor in Council. 

4. That all sums payable to any province in pur- 
suance of any such agreement shall be payable from 
time to time on the certificate of the Treasury Board 
out of any monies belonging to the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund of Canada not otherwise appropriated, 
and the Governor in Council may borrow from time 
to time such sums as may be required for the purpose 
of making such payment. 

5. That provision shall be made for the payment 
of a pension to every person who, at the date of the 
proposed commencement of the pension :— 

(a) is a British subject, or, being a widow, was such 

before her marriage; 

(b) has attained the age of seventy years ; 

(c) has resided in Canada for the twenty years 
immediately preceding the date aforesaid ; 

(d) has resided in the province in which the applica- 
tion for pension is made for the five years im- 
mediately preceding the said date; 

(e) is not an Indian as defined by the Indian Act; 

(f) has not made any voluntary assignment or trans- 
fer of property for the purpose of qualifying 
for a pension. 

6. That the receipt of a pension shall not by itself 
constitute a disqualification from voting at any pro- 
vincial or municipal election. 

7. That the maximum pension payable shall be two 
hundred and forty dollars yearly, which shall be sub- 
ject to reduction by the amount of the income of the 
pensioner in excess of one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars a year. 

8. That provisions be made as to the credit to the 
pension authority of the annual value of a pensioner’s 
residence, and the recovery of pension payments out of 
deceased pensioner’s estate, and for the distribution 
of pension burden among provinces by proportionate 
reimbursement or proportionate reduction where the 
pensioner resided in more than one province or trans- 
fers his permanent residence to another province, and 


for ceasing of payments where he transfers his resid- 
ence to some place out of Canada, and the revival of 
his rights upon again becoming a resident of Canada. 

9. That no pension shall be subject to alienation 
or transfer by the pensioner, or to seizure in satis- 
faction of any claim against hin. 

10. That on or before the thirtieth day of April 
in each year, the Minister of Finance shall make a 
full report to Parliament of the operation of the agree- 
ments made pursuant to the proposed Act, and of 
the monies of Canada paid to the provinces under 
each of the several agreements entered into pursuant 
thereto. 

11. That the Governor in Council shall have power 
from time to time, on the recommendation of the 
Minister of Labour ,and with the approval of the 
Treasury Board, to make regulations, not inconsistent’ 
with the provisions of the proposed Act, with regard 
to the pensions herein provided for, and such regula- 
tions shall be published in the Canada Gazette, and 
be Jaid before Parliament. 


A supplement is issued with 
Old age pension the present number of the 
systems in Lasour GaAzeTTe containing 
various countries information on old age pen- 

sion laws in countries out- 
gide Canada. Many of these laws are of re- 
cent date, but some were enacted many years 
ago, the older laws being mostly of the volun- 
tary type creating facilities for individual 
insurance, supplemented in several countries 
by Government subsidies. Pensions on a com- 
pulsory basis fall into two classes, those under 
which the individual beneficiary makes a con- 
tribution, and those which are supported en- 
tirely by the State. Non-contributary systems 
are in force in several States in America, and 
in Australia and New Zealand, as well as in 
several European countries, 


The text of an Order in 
Order in Council Council defining Canada’s 
on workers’ position in regard to pro- 
leisure posals for the utilization of 

workers’ spare time is given 
on another page of this issue. The Order 
deals with the question of Dominion and pro- 
vincial jurisdiction in reference to the Recom- 


-mendation on this subject which was adopted 


by the International Labour Organization at 
its session in 1924. 

In a recent article on the effects of the 
ereater leisure now enjoyed by workers as 
compared with the past, Professor Paul H. 
Douglas, of Chicago, states that the standard 
working week has been shortened in the United 
States by nearly 20 per cent during the period 
of the past generation. 

In 1890 the workday in industrially advanced 
countries was close to ten hours. Today it is 
close to eight hours. This reduction has im- 
plications beyond the economic field and is a 
social factor of the first order. Many millions 
of labouring men and women have won, since 
the year 1890, two additional hours of daily 
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respite from toil, two hours a day available 
for rest, recreation and education. The gain 
is actually greater than is indicated by these 
numbers for after an eight-hour workday the 
body and mind should be fresher for the ad- 
vantages of leisure than after a ten-hour day. 

‘Commenting on Professor Douglas’ paper, 
the New York Times finds that there is plenty 
of evidence that the new leisure is not entirely 
frittered away. “For the younger workers it 
is safe to correlate the new leisure with the 
extraordinary increase in the extension work 
and night sessions of ‘the colleges and univer- 
sities. The museums, the libraries, the free 
public school lectures have profited.” 


By a proclamation published 
** Save the Forest in the Canada Gazette on 
week,” April 18 February 13, the week com- 
to 24 mencing on April 18 and 

ending om April 24, has been 
appointed as “Save the Forest Week.” Log- 
gers, sawmill operators and others interested 
in timber operations should see that all equip- 
ment and appliances designed to prevent the 
origin or spread of fires are overhauled and 
placed in a state of thorough repair; such 
persons should review with care the fire pro- 
tection requirements of the legislation under 
which they operate; and they should see that 
all employees working under their direction 
are properly instructed as to the danger of 
fire. 

The proclamation states that “the tremen- 
dous economic loss through forest fires con- 
tinues year by year without appreciable 
diminution; and Canada’s future prosperity is 
seriously menaced by these recurrent holo- 
causts.”’ 

“The experience of all forest authorities in 
Canada” the proclamation proceeds,” has 
abundantly demonstrated that the forest fire 
problem can be solved only with tthe full 
sympathy, assistance and active support of all 
the people, practically expressed by increased 
individual care with fire in the woods, and an 
insistant public demand for proper precaution 
against fire on the part of all workers or travel- 
lers in or adjacent to the forest.” 


The “Board of Adjustment” 


B.C. Male which is in charge of the 
Minimum Wage administration of the Male 
Act Minimum Wage Act of 


British Columbia, has been 
engaged during the past three months in con- 
ducting investigations with a view to the estab- 
lishment of a standard wage rate for men in 
the Province. The text of this act was given 
in the January issue of this Gazerre in an 
article outlining the labour legislation enacted 


at the recent session of the provincial legis- 
lature. The Board of Adjustment is the same 
Board as was appointed under the Hours of 
Work Act of 1928, establishing a legal 8-hour 
working day. -It consists of three members, 
the Deputy Minister of Labour being chair- 
man, and the other two members representing 
the employers and employees respectively. 
The act applies to adult male employees in 
practically all industries in the Province with 
the exception of certain seasonal occupations 
and domestic employment. It is stated that 
about seventeen per cent of these employees 
receive less than 40 cents an hour, those with 
the lowest rates of pay including many Chinese 
workmen. The lumber industry and retail 
business and offices are mentioned as the 
occupations most likely to be affected by the 
new law. The suggestion was made to the 
Board that the standard minimum wage rate 
should be 40 cents an hour, but labour organi- 
zations contend that 50 cents would be the 
lowest amount that would fulfil the purpose 
of the act, which is to secure that employees 
shall receive at least a living wage. To allay 
the apprehensions of labour that a minimum 
rate would tend to become a’ maximum rate 
for the classes to which it applies, it may be 
mentioned that Minimum Wage Boards in 
several provinces have frequently denied that 
such a result has followed from women’s min- 
imum wages. In every class of female labour 
the average wage is higher than the scale fixed 
by the various orders. 


Since January, 1924, the 
Physical men and the management 
examination of the Spanish River Pulp 


& Paper Mills, Ltd., have 
been studying and discuss- 
ing the value to the individual and to the 
company of periodic physical examinations. 
By invitation, representatives of the manage- 
ment attended meetings of the thirteen local 
unions to which Spanish River employees be- 
long, for the purpose of presenting the benefits 
of such examinations. Information on the sub- 
ject was also distributed by the Department 
of Industrial Relations maintained by the 
Spanish River Company. As a result of this 
study and by an unimous vote of the Mutual 
Interest Board, composed of representatives 
of the Company management and employees, 
a system of periodic physical examinations was 
inaugurated early in March at the company’s 
mills in Espanola, and as soon as the system 
is working well there a similar arrangement 
will be made for examinations at the mills in 
Sault St. (Marie and Sturgeon Falls. All ex- 
penses are being borne by the company. The 
examinations will therefore be free of charge 
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to all at present employed. ‘None of the pres- 
ent employees is compelled to take the axam- 
ination, but all who so desire may do so. 
Every person entering the service hereafter 
will have first to pass a physical examination 
to ensure that his employment will not be a 
danger to himself, a menace to his mates, or 
a danger to Company property. Approxi- 
mately 10,000 working days are Jost annually 
by the employees of this company through 
sickness. This is more than three times the 
amount lost through accidents. It is the hope 
of the Spanish River management that by the 
adoption of these examinations the lost time 
will be materially reduced, to the benefit of 
the men, their families and the Company. 


The chief inspector of Fac- 
tories of Nova Scotia, in his 
annual report reviewed on 
another page, states the 
purpose of safety inspection 
as now conducted in Nova Scotia and other 
Canadian provinces. This purpose is “by edu- 
cation, persuasion and helpfulness to elevate 
the standard of working conditions, to make 
people realize their responsibilities, to give 
service, and to enlist the co-operation of all 
interested in the safety and welfare of our 
industrial workers.” 

Factory inspection has now passed the 
“prosecution” stage, and the efficiency of a 
factories department is no longer measured by 
the number of persons brought into court in 
the course of a year. The small number of 
prosecutions at the present time for violation 
of the factory laws throughout Canada is 
evidence that officials and employers have now 
reached the stage of mutual understanding. 
For example, the last annual report of the 
Chief Factory Inspector of Ontario, who has 
a staff of twenty sub-inspectors, shows that 
informations were laid against only four em- 
ployers in the course of the year. Some 
examples of the working of the policy of co- 
operation and friendly advice are given in the 
report of the Chief Inspector for Nova Scotia. 
During the past year he assisted in promoting 
local safety organizations ‘beyond the scope 
of any legislative enactment on the subject,” 
and the establishment of several plant com- 
mittees and safety groups was the direct result 
of the inspector’s activity in this direction. 
The report concludes with the following para- 
graph which sums up the results of recent fac- 
tory legislation :— 

“There is evidence in the factories that fac- 
tory inspection is serving a useful purpose in 
this province. If the older employees in the 


Principles of 
factory 
inspection 


factories will look back to about eighteen years 
ago, when the factory laws were put into oper- 
ation, and compare conditions then with those 
of the present time, they cannot fail to note 
many improvements beyond their fondest 
hopes at that time. The old order of danger- 
ous conditions and unsanitary workrooms has 
gradually disappeared, and there has been es- 
tablished, slowly perhaps, but permanently, 
the general principle of safeguarding and a 
higher standard of factory hygiene, which will 


- continue to develop and expand because what 


has been accomplished will increase the desire 
for something better.” 


Among the legislative 
amendments recently pro- 
posed by The Ontario Ex- 
ecutive of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Can- 
ada (Lasour Gazerts, February, 1926, page 
122), was a suggestion that regulations should 
be made by the Ontario Government for the 
protection of electrical linemen similar to those 
in force in Alberta. The Alberta regulations 
referred to were made by the Workmen's 
Compensation Board under the authority of 
the Electrical Protection Act (Statutes of Al- 
berta, 1919, chapter 27). The act provides 
that “the Board shall with regard to the gener- 
ation, transmission, transformation, distribu- 
tion and use of electrical energy in any place 
or class of places, from time to time, make and 
enforce such regulations as appear to it to be 
reasonable’ and practicable, or necessary to 
provide safety and protection for the workers 
engaged therein.” 

The regulations now in force in Alberta be- 


Protection of 
electrical 
linemen 


came effective on October 15, 1920, after joint 


conferences had been held between represen- 
tatives of employers and workmen of public 
and privately owned electric light and power 
plants. It was found that considerable alter- 
ations in electrical plants were necessary tec 
secure conformity with the new requirements. 
During the first year the work of the inspector 
was largely of an educational character, but 
much reconstruction work was carried out, and 
a desire for co-operation with the Board on 
the part of the majority of the plant owners, 
both municipal and private as the work pro- 
ceeded. 

The regulations contain full specifications as 
to the proper installation of overhead lines, 
jointly-used pole lines carrying supply cir- 
cuits, underground lines, supply stations, mis- 
cellaneous installations, methods of grounding 
and safety devices, and conclude with a series 
of general safety rules for workmen. 
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Dr. J. H. Putman, senior in- 
spector, of Ottawa Public 
Schools, in his annual re- 
port for 1925, calls atten- 
tion to difficulties that are 
experienced in enforcing the provisions of the 
Ontario Adolescent School Attendance Act. 
The Canadian Council of Child Welfare, as 
stated in a note in the January issue (page 4), 
have protested against recent attempts in 
Toronto and elsewhere to render this act in- 
operative, declaring that its defeat would have 
a serious effect on the welfare movement 
throughout Canada. Dr. Putman disclaims 
any intention of discrediting the act and sug- 
gests that the difficulties that have arisen in 
its administration are due ‘to weaknesses in 
the existing system of secondary education 
“that would have been revealed in no other 
way.” He commends the intention of the act, 
which is to assert the right of the State to 
some reasonable supervision over adolescents. 
However, the present provision for secondary 
education is, he states, inadequate for the in- 
struction of the large number of new adoles- 
cent students, and the courses are too narrow 
for young people of the more advanced age. 
Moreover, the act “never can work smoothly 
until some provision is made to allow complete 
exemption from the provisions in those cases 
where the economic needs of the family have 
a natural precedence over the further school 
training of the adolescent, and also in those 
cases where, because of low mental power, the 
best possible education for the adolescent is 
the discipline and training of some form of 
industry under adequate supervision. 

Dr. Putman believes that the necessary state 
supervision of adolescents may be carried out 
as effectively in connection with industrial 
pursuits as in school classes, whether part-time 
or whole-time. “The discipline and positive 
instruction of the class-room is only one of 
many methods or forms of education, and no 
man can prove that in every case the class- 
room is superior to the workshop or the potato- 
patch, the kitchen or the laundry. Class-rooms 
for the education of every kind of human being 
are extremely modern inventions. In another 
century they may be largely superseded by 
something better.” 


Problems of 
adolescent 
education 


A commission to study the 


Quebec problem of Sunday labour in 
Commission the Province of Quebec was 
on Sunday appointed under an order 
Work in Council signed by the 


Lieutenant Governor on 
March 3. The commissioners are as follows: — 
Judge Aimé Marchand, chief magistrate of the 
Province; Reverend A. Vachon, Quebec, Rev- 


erend A. G. Wilen, Kenogami, and Francois 
Faure, Shawinigan Falls. (The last issue of 
the Lasour GazerTe contained a note on the 
situation arising out of the non-observance of 
the Sunday rest in the pulp and paper indus- 
try in Quebec, stating that the Government 
had announced that the law was to be strictly 
enforced). 

The Order in Council sets forth that the 
Lord’s Day Act (Revised Statutes of Canada, 
1906, chapter 153) forbids Sunday work except 
under certain special circumstances, but that 
notwithstanding this law a number of manu- 
facturers in the province, principally those in 
the pulp and paper industry, have made their 
employees work on Sunday, despite repeated 
notices given to ‘them, claiming that certain 
work done on Sundays is urgent and necessary, 
and therefore comes under the exemptions 
mentioned in the Lord’s Day Act. 

The commission will commence its investi- 
gations at once, and will report the results to 
the Lieutenant Governor in Council. It may 
be noted that the Lord’s Day Act of the Dom- 
inion provides in section 17 that “no action 
or prosecution for a violation of this Act shall 


. be commenced without the leave of the At- 


torney General for the province in which the 
offence is alleged to have been committed, nor 
after the expiration of sixty days from the 
time of the commission of the alleged offence.” 


The Industrial Fatigue Re- 
search Board of Great Bri- 
in routine tain have issued a report 
work on recent investigations 

conducted by them into re- 
petitive work with special reference to rest 
pauses. 

The investigations related to handkerchief 
folding and hand ironing, carried on in the 
same room but by different sets of workers; 
and to the stamping out of cigarette tin lids 
from strips of tin sheet. In each case the 
output was recorded, at short intervals, both 
before and after a definite rest pause of 10 
minutes had been introduced in the middle of 
a long spell of continuous work. The general 
result of the investigation was to show. an in- 
crease in the net rate of working, varying 
from 15 to 8.0 per cent. The increase was 
shown in the period preceding as well as in 
that following the rest. In the hankerchief 
folding and ironing there was an increase not 
only in the rate of working but in the total 
output, amounting to 2.3 per cent in the case of 
handkerchief folding and to 1.6 per cent in 
handkerchief ironing. In the stamping process 
there was an increase of 0.7 per cent in the 
morning spell, but a decrease of 2.4 per cent in 
the afternoon spell. 


Rest pauses 
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In a prefatory note, the Board reviews gen- 
erally the evidence now available on the sub- 
ject of rest pauses. This evidence, they observe 
“strongly suggests that the experimental intro- 
duction of rest pauses, at least for processes 
involving light repetitive work, will have a 
successful issue. There is no reason- 
able doubt that, in a working spell of 4 to 44 
hours, the beneficial effects of a short rest 
pause emerge through the many other factors 
present in industrial work, and cause a genuine 
increase in output as well as greater comfort 
and satisfaction for the workers.” ‘They add 
that employers who have adopted the practice, 
which is far commoner in the United States 
than in this country, have seldom discontinued 
it after trial; and they conclude from this 


that it has proved almost universally success- 
ful. 


The Annual Report of the 


Naturalization Secretary of State of Can- 
of aliens in ada for the year ended 
Canada March 31, 1925, contains a 


chapter dealing with the ad- 
ministration of the Naturalization Acts, 1914 
and 1920. The total number of persons 
naturalized under these Acts during the year 
ended March 31, 1925, was 13,288. This in- 
cludes the wives of the persons to whom certi- 
ficates were issued, also the minor children 
whose names are shown on the certificates. 
Five certificates were revoked and cancelled 
by the Governor in Council during the year. 
The following are the countries of origin, and 
the number of persons from each, to whom 
naturalization certificates were granted: Al- 
bania, 12; Austria, 1,647; Belgium, 289; Bul- 
garia, 104; China, 128; Cuba, 1; Czecho- 
Slovakia, 188; Danzig (citizens of), 2; Den- 
mark, 158; Finland, 250; Esthonia, 2; France, 
140; Germany, 592; Greece, 426; Holland, 143; 
Hungary, 194; Iceland, 10; Italy, 2,067; Japan, 
15; Luxemburg, 1; Montenegro, 1; Norway, 
286; Persia, 4; Poland, 1,498; Roumania, 936; 
Russia, 1,559; Serb-Croat-Slovens State, 172; 
Spain, 5; Sweden, 448; Switzerland, 70; Tur- 
key, 15; Turkey (Armenia) 54; Turkey 
(Greece), 4; Turkey (Syria), 117; United 
States (citizens of), 1,745; Unknown, 5; Doubt- 
ful, 2; Total, 13,288. 


The Honourable G. H. 
Ontario training Ferguson, premier of On- 
farm for tario, announced in _ ‘the 


boy immigrants Legislature in February that 
the Provincial ,Government 
had bought “Vimy Ridge Farm” for the train- 
ing of boys to be brought from Great Britain 
+9 the Province. Vimy Ridge Farm is situ- 


ated three miles from Guelph in a fine agri- 
cultural district. After the war it was chosen 
as a vocational training farm for wounded 
soldiers, and later it was used as a retreat for 
girls from the Toronto Industrial School. The 
Guelph Mercury commented on the purchase 
of the farm ‘as follows: “It is a plan which 
should work out well in the interest of the 
Province. There has been a great scarcity of 
farm help for some years. These lads, who 
will be selected for migration on account of 
their suitability for the work and the promise 
of becoming good, useful citizens, will on their 
arrival undergo a course of training at Vimy 
Ridge in Canadian agricultural methods. 'They 
will then be capable of giving such help in 
farm work as should create a demand for their 
services by farmers all over Ontario. With 
further experience gained in this way, many of 
them will in a very few years be enabled to 
undertake farming on their own account, and 
thus help to fill the vacant spaces of the Dom- 
inion and to annually contribute new wealth 
to the national credit in the form of farm 
crops.” 

An account of the work carried on in 
Canada in connection with juvenile immi- 
grants is given on another page of this issue. 


Some account was given in 
the Lasour Gazette for 
May, 1924, of the provision 
made by various municipali- 
ties throughout Canada for 
superannuation of their employees. Among 
these mention was made of the Toronto Police 
Fvnd, to which each member of the force was 
required to contribute seven per cent of his 
salary. The fund at one time was practically 
self sustaining, but the city came to its aid 
with occasional subventions and has recently 
been contributing $10,000 each year. The 
Police Fund was declared lately by local actu- 
aries to be insolvent. A readjustment was 
discussed in February by tie Board of Police 
Commissioners and a committee of the con- 
tributors, who subsequently made the follow- 
ing recommendations for the reorganization of 
the Fund:—That in future the maximum pen- 
sion be $2,000; that all ranks contribute 9 per 
cent instead of 7 per cent to the fund; that the 
5-90th salary added to the chief’s pension be 
struck off; that the period of service be raised 
from 25 to 30 years before a man is eligible 
for pension, and that the city council be asked 
to increase its annual contribution to the fund. 

Retiring pensions are now provided for 
policemen in Montreal and Westmount, Que.,. 
Winnipeg, Man., Vancouver, B.C., Toronto, 
Ont., London, Ont., and Hamilton, Ont. 


Police pension 
fund in 
Toronto 
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The Montreal City Coun- 


Municipal cil is now considering the 
pensions in question of establishing a 
Monireal general pension fund for the 


benefit of civic employees. 
The City has already a special pension fund 
on a non-contributory basis, for certain classes 
of employees, about $100,000 being paid out 
annually from this fund. The City Council 
having passed a by-law in 1917 providing that 
employees compelled through incapacity or 
illness to resign from the service after jen 
years’ of employment should receive a pension 
amounting to one-fifth of their salary; after 
20 years, one-third and after 35 years, one-half 
their salary, but the amount of the pension 
must in no case exceed $3,000 in a year. No 
provision has been made as yet for employees 
in the lower grades of the service, but an 
actuary 1s now engaged, it is stated, in classi- 
fying the employees, and will shortly present 
a report to the Council with a view to the es- 
tablishment of a general pension plan. 


Unaminous approval was 
given by fifteen hundred 
employees of the Montreal 
Tramways Company on 
February 27 to a pension 
plan offered by the Com- 
pany and approved by the City Council. The 
plan was to take effect as soon as some minor 
details were further considered. In the nego- 
tiations with the Company the men were re- 
presented by ‘Messrs. Gerard Gagnon, president 
of the Amalgamated Association of Montreal 
Tramway Employees, Henry Champagne, 
agent, and Raoul Trepanier, secretary-treas- 
urer. The pension contract will be for a five- 
year period expiring on December 31, 1930. 
In order that the period of the existing work- 
ing agreement might be made to coincide with 
the pension period, a further proposal was 
made to extend the working agreement from 
July 31, 1927, when it would otherwise expire, 
until December 31, 1930. This extension was 
sought by the employees themselves, to pro- 
tect them against the possible risk that the 
pension plan might involve a lower rate of 
wages when the next working agreement comes 
under discussion. Ratification was given to 
this proposal also. The consent of the City 
Council of Montreal was necessary before a 
pension fund could be instituted, the city hav- 
ing been a party to the agreement under which 
the company received its charter from the Pro- 
vincial Legislature. This consent was obtained 
early in February, when the Executive Com- 
mittee of the City Council passed a resolution 
approving the proposal. 


Pensions for 
Street railway 
employees at 
Montreal 


The provisions of the new pension plan are 
as follows:—Approximately $120,000 is to be 
set aside by the Company annually as its con- 
tribution to the pension fund; the employees 
to contribute $2 a month. The benefits will 
be as follows:—Sickness, $45 a month after the 
first seven days; accident necessitating more 
than seven days absence from work, $45 a 
month; disability, $45 a month. If the dis- 
ability is permanent and the man can never 
work again he is entitled to receive during his 
lifetime the death benefit of $1,000; pension, 
$45 a month when the employee has reached 
the age of 65 years. An employee if able to 
continue ‘his work is not however, obliged to 
retire at that age. All employees of the Com- 
pany will be admitted under the pension 
scheme without medical examination. 


The Edmonton Public 
Alberta School Teachers’ Alliance 
teachers and once more call attention to 
conciliation alleged defects in the Al- 


berta School Ordinance Act 
in regard to the provision respecting the 
appointment of a board of conciliation in 
cases of disputes between school boards and 
teachers. The Lasour Gazerre for May, 1924, 
contained a note on the same subject. The 
recent action of the Alliance wag suggested by 
a dispute at Blairmore, where the members of 
the local board failed to reach an understand- 
ing with their teaching staff. The section of 
the Act. referred 'to was added by an amend- 
ment of 1921 as follows:— 


“15la. (1) Whenever it is made to appear to the 
minister that any disagreement or dispute between any 
board of trustees and their teacher or teachers has 
arisen or may arise, where such disagreement or dis- 
pute in the opinion of the minister relates to the 
proper carrying out of the contract entered into be- 
tween the board of trustees and such teacher or 
teachers, the minister may appoint a board which shall 
be known as a ‘ Board of Conciliation’ to inquire into 
and investigate any such disagreement or dispute, and 
to make such report thereon as is just and reason- 
able, and in the conduct of such investigation said 
board may take evidence under oath or upon affirma- 
tion. 

“Provided, however, that no board of conciliation 
shall have power to intervene in connection with nego- 
tiations between any teacher and a school board with 
respect to any new contract. or any extension or amend- 
ment or renewal of any contract already in existence. 

(2) Every such board of conciliation shall consist 
of three members, one representing the school trustees 
of the province, one representing the school teachers 
of the province, and the chairman of the board who 
shall be neither trustee nor teacher.”’ 


The Edmonton Alliance takes the position 
that the foregoing section is ineffective as it 
expressly excludes intervention by the board 
in connection with disputes regarding new 
contracts. 
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The Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, according to 
its general secretary, Mr. John W. Barnett, is 
asking that a permanent board be appointed 
to which all disputes would automatically 
come. “ At the present time the minister has 
the power to appoint a board only if the sees 
fit, and it is felt that with a permanent board 
appointed the disputes would get quicker con- 
sideration and at the same time be settled 
as any new legislation passed would have pro- 
vision for. enforcing the decision of the board 
when reached. At the present time there are 
no previsions for enforcing any awards, even 
if a board is appointed. As a safeguard 
against frivolous complaints taking up the 
time of the board the Teachers’ Alliance pro- 
poses that a fee of $25 be deposited with each 
complaint, to be forfeited if the complaint is 
decided to be frivolous. That such a board 
would not often be called on to function is 
shown by the experience in Manitoba, where 


in two years the board has only been called _ 


into action six times.” 


The South African Labour 


South African Gazette, which was first 
** Social and issued in April, 1925 
Industrial (LasourR GAZETTE, June, 


1925, page 549), is now ap- 
pearing in an enlarged form 
under the title of the Social and Industrial 
Review. An introductory note in the first issue 
of the new series states the objects of an offi- 
cial labour review as follows:— 

“Seeing that the functions of the Depart- 
ment of Labour bring it into close contact with 
the work and life of the people whose welfare 
is its particular concern, a means of publishing 
authoritative information bearing on the in- 
dustrial, economic, and social questions of the 
day is not only desirable—it is vital. Nothing 
is more easy than for a Department of State 
to acquire the spirit of bureaucracy and aloof- 
ness from the public whom it is constituted 
to serve, but in the case of a Department 
charged with the primary duty of promoting 
social welfare the existence of such a spirit 
would be supreme folly. A certain degree of 
contact can, it is true, be maintained with 
sections of the population by means of the 
staff, particularly the senior headquarters staff 
and the field staff of the Department; but 
touch on a wide scale can only be secured 
through the pages of this Review. . . . The 
Social and Industrial Review as the means of 
securing publicity and maintaining contact 
should command the interest and support of a 
public wider even than South Africa, including 
as it will that world-wide public which is com- 
ing to realize that no country can any longer 
stand alone and that the good health of one 
is the essential concern of all.” 
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The Shipping Federation of 
Canada, at their annual 
meeting held at Montreal in 
February, issued a_ state- 
ment to the effect that the system under 
which pilots in the ‘Montreal pilotage district 
pool their wages “destroys initiative and 
militates against efficiency.” This allegation 
was strongly denied by C. B. Hamelin, secre- 
tary of the Pilots’ Union. The pooling 
arrangement referred to was fully described 
in the Lasour GazettE, November, 1924 (page 
1016), in’ connection with a decision of the 
Supreme Court of Canadia in the case Angers 
versus Gauthier. This case involved the ques- 
tion of the right of the pilots to enter into 
a binding agreement to pool their wages, the 
Supreme ‘Court maintaining the validity of 
such an agreement. The appellant in the 
case, a pilot who had refused to pool his wages 
as required by the terms of the agreement, was 
declared by this decision to have been unjus- 
tified in this refusal. The Federation, however, 
in their recent statement, still assert that the 
pooling system is contrary to public policy 
and tends to impair efficiency. “ Originally,” 
they say, “the pilots paid their earnings into 
their corporation, to be distributed, but the 
government ruled against this. Then the 
pilots formed a union and still persist in pool- 
ing their earnings. Furthermore, the union 
reserves the right to fix hours after which 
pilots will not be permitted to take ships out; 
this interferes with the discretion of the com- 
mander. There are two classes of pilots— 
those who handle the line ships and the “ tour 
de role” navigators. The former do more 
work than the latter, but under the system 
in vogue they are compelled to share their 
earnings with less efficient men and such an 
agreement must destroy the initiative of 
the better class of navigators. If, as the ship- 
ping companies suggest, pay depended on 
ability, this would encourage incentive and it 
would be much better for all concerned.” 


Wage pooling 
and efficiency 


The Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Com- 
pany lately introduced at 
its factories at Pittsburgh 
group system of wage pavy- 
ment, the purpose of this system being to cor- 
rect the faults associated with the individual 
incentive plan. The new policy is described 
in an article contributed by officials of the 
company to Industrial Management (New 
York). The fault of most incentive plans of 
wage payment, it is stated, is that they often 
stimulate individual effort om the part of the 
employee at the expense of co-operative team 
work. “ Although the results obtained from 


Group system 
of wage 
payment 
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incentive systems have been remarkable, there 
are, at the same time, some disadvantages 
which occur from having a number of workers 
concentrating only on their own individual 
production. Each worker realizes that he 1s 
paid only for what he produces, and it is 
but natural that he should strive to increase 
his own output, regardless of all else.’ The 
group system is designed to meet this diffi- 
culty. Generally workers on the same class 
of work possess different abilities, and the 
greater producer is not willing to enter into 
an agreement with the lesser producer. Groups 
are therefore organized by the management, 
and a payment system devised whereby each 
man shares in the earnings of the group in 
proportion to the amount of time he works 
in the group, and in proportion to his ability. 
A “group” is thus formed of a number of 
workers doing the same class of work, who 
pool their entire output, and the method of 
distributing the earnings of the group among 
the workers is known as the Group System 
of Wage Payment. 





Among the British acts of 1925 which affect 
labour was the Mining Industry (Welfare 
Fund) Act, 1925, which continues for a further 
five years the period during which a levy of a 
penny a ton is made on the output of each 
coal mine to provide a welfare fund, to be 
devoted to purposes connected with the social 
well-being, recreation, and conditions of living 
of workers in and.about coal mines, and with 
mining education and research. 





The forty-four hour working week was in- 
augurated on January 4 in New South Wales. 
A large number of unions applied to the Ar- 
bitration Court for a variation in existing 
awards in order to give effect to the new rule. 
A constitutional question has arisen as to the 
priority as between state legislation and fed- 
eral awards. Already the Arbitration Court 
has decided that workers in the metal trades, 
who are governed by a federal award, are 
shut out from the benefits of the state legis- 
lation in regard to a forty-four hour week. 





A Bill providing for establishment of an 
old age pension has been introduced in Rhode 
Island. Under its provisions persons 70 years 
of age or over who have resided in state con- 
tinuously for 15 years would be eligible pro- 
vided they have not been imprisoned for four 
months or more during 10 years immediately 
preceding request for pension and have not 
an income of $300 or more or property worth 
$3,000 inclusive of a homestead. 


The Legislature of British Columbia at the 
recent session authorized the loaning of money 
by the province for the construction of dwel- 
lings on property purchased from the govern- 
ment in the University tract at Point Grey, 
Vancouver. This loan will, it is stated, further 
the sale of lots and stimulate building opera- 
tions in the coming spring. The Government 
is to make regulations for the administration 
of the district, but there is no intention of 
creating elaborate and expensive administra- 
tive machinery. Plans will be of the simplest 
character, just sufficient to handle the affairs 
of the district efficientiy. The government is 
to proceed immediately with the completior 
of Unit One of the University area and push 
the sale of lots. It is tended to make the 
subdivision attractive in its physical features. 





Organized carpenters of the Vancouver City 
and New Westminster District met in an open 
miass meeting in February, approved the pol- 
icy of a five-day week by a majority vote. 
The carpenters’ unions have for some time been 
discussing the subject of a five-day week for 
the summer months, arguing that such practice 
would not interfere with the progress of build- 
ing construction and would also tend to spread 
work more generally throughout the full year, 
removing an idle period previously experi- 
enced each winter. The question was to be 
taken up with the master builders. 





The Ontario Workmen’s ‘Compensation 
Board awarded during the month of February 
$493,164.58 in benefits, $412,176.28 of this being 
for compensation and $80,988.30 for medical 
aid. The total benefits awarded during Janu- 
ary were $425,349.23 and the total for Feb- 
ruary a year ago was $381,677,88. During the 
month of February 11,405 compensation 
cheques were issued to injured workmen and 
widows and other dependents throughout the 
province, and 5,213 cheques were issued in 
tpayment. of medical aid. The accidents re- 
ported during February numbered 4,642, of 
which 26 were fatal, as compared with 4,465 
during January and 4,096 during February a 
year ago. 





The number of workpeople, other than sea- 
men, reported as killed in the course of their 
employment in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland during January, 1926, was 213, as com- 
pared with 266 in the previous month, and 
with 210 in January, 1925. Fatal accidents to 
seamen numbered 95 in January, 1926, as 
compared with 56 in the previous month; com- 
parable figures for January, 1925, are not avail- 
able. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


HE employment situation as reported by 
the local superintendents of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada at the end of Febru- 
ary was as follows:— 

From the Province of Nova Scotia activities 
in the fishing industry were reported as fair. 
Owing to the fact that some of the snow in 
the woods had been thawed, logging camps in 
some cases were re-opening and activities gen- 
erally were more brisk in this industry; in 
some cases men were being taken on. Gener- 
ally speaking manufacturing was normal for the 
season. The iron and steel industry was fairly 
active. while the biscuit and confectionery 
manufacturers were seasonally active in antici- 
pation of the spring trade. Although some 
smal] casual work was being carried out, the 
construction industry was quiet. Fair activity 
was reported in the coal mining industry. 
Trade showed an improvement, while trans- 
portation was brisk. 

In New Brunswick preparations were being 
made for the spring fishing, but at this parti- 
cular time this industry was quiet. The deep 
snow in the woods was interfering with logging 
operations, although a ‘fair amount of activity 
was reported in this industry. Manufacturing 
was rather busy with the pulp and paper and 
lumbering industries moticeably so. Except 
for small repair jobs construction was quiet, 
but the prospects for the spring were good. 
While trade, both wholesale and retail, was 
quiet, freights were reported as heavy. 

Farm placements in the Province of Quebec 
reached their minimum for the year. With 
the season for river driving in the logging 
industry approaching, preparations were being 
made to that end, but few men were being 
taken on by this industry. The reports from 
this province on manufacturing were very 
satisfactory. Both Montreal and Quebec re- 
ported improvements in boots and shoes; the 
metal trades were more active; in Sherbrooke 
cottons and silks were busy, but woollens 
quiet; the pulp and paper industry in and 
around Three Rivers was ‘busy; the tobacco 
trades and printing were not very active in 
Montreal, though other centres reported fair 
winter activity. Building and construction 
were quiet, but spring prospects seemed good. 
Trade was reported as slow, but transportation 
was about normal. Quite a lot of casual work 
was assisting in relieving unemployment. 

In the southern portions of the Province of 
Ontario orders for farm help were increasing 
and had attained a rather large volume. As 
in other provinces the prospects for spring 
construction work were rather promising in 


Ontario, although work of this nature pro- 
gressing at the end of February was in rather 
small volume. Some improvements in manu- 
facturing were noticeable, particularly as 
affecting the iron and steel industry in south- 
western Ontario. The pulp and paper industry 
continued its steady activity. Although some 
placements in the logging industry were re- 
ported from the northern section of the prov- 
ince, the customary slackening in this line was 
beginning to be noticeable. Mining remained 
busy, but there were no demands of any con- 
sequence for additional workers; some exten- 
sions in this industry were in prospect and 
awaited the milder weather before realization. 

Farm orders received by the Manitoba em- 
ployment offices were showing very consider- 
able increase, while applicants were sufficiently 
numerous to care for all of them. The con- 
struction industry was quiet in this Province. 
Placements of workers in lumbering camps 
continued, although they were not so numer- 
ous as earlier in the season. Taken all in all 
opportunities for steady work presenting them- 
selves were not very numerous. 

Farm orders were increasing in all districts 
of Saskatchewan, but applicants were equal to 
the demand. The call for bush workers in the 
Prince Albert district was declining. Con- 
struction work was rather quiet, though here 
again the prospects were reported as fair. 
There was a small demand for casual help, 
and though some unemployment was reported 
from nearly every centre, the volume was not 
exceptional for the season of the year. 

As in Saskatchewan, the demand for farm 
help in the Province of Alberta was showing a 
considerable increase, though the supply of 
men was ample. With the approaching end of 
the winter logging operations were decreasing, 
and consequently placements were few. 
Owing to the fact that spring-like weather was 
in evidence somewhat earlier than usual, the 
prospect of an earlier start on building and 
construction was good. The coal mining in- 
dustry was slack. Some unemployment was in 
evidence, but the prospects for spring work 
were good and ‘it appeared that the surplus 
of workers should be absorbed into industry 
if the work projected for execution in milder 
weather materialized. 

Both the logging and metal mining indus- 
tries were quiet in British Columbia, although 
in the latter this statement refers more to the 
fact that not many additional workers were 
being taken on. Construction was seasonally 
quiet. The coal mining industry in the 
Nanaimo district was fairly active. Manu- 
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facturing industries in and around Vancouver 
showed some slight improvement anid! in other 
districts remained about normal. While the 
demand for labour received at the various 
offices was not large, it would appear that the 
volume of unemployment was somewhat less 
than was the case at this time of year for some 
years preceding. 


According to employers’ re- 
ports on employment, there 
was partial recovery on Feb- 
ruary 1 from the losses 
registered at the beginning of the year, but 
the revival, like the decline from which it was 
a reaction, was less extensive than on the cor- 
responding date last year. The situation 
this year was, however, decidedly more favour- 
able than at the beginning of February, 1925. 
The index was slightly higher than at that 
time in any other year of the record except 
1924, when it was practically the same. 
Recovery was noted in all except the 
Prairie Provinces; Ontario recorded the largest 
increase. In the Maritime Provinces, there 
were further gains that exceeded those regis- 
tered on February 1 of last year. Logging, 
manufacturing, transportation and_ railway 
construction afforded greatly increased em- 
ployment, but coal mining and highway ‘con- 
. Struction were slacker. In Quebec, manu- 
factures showed considerable gains and _ log- 
ging, construction, mining, services and whole- 
sale trade also reflected improvement. On 
the other hand, retail trade and transporta- 
tion afforded less employment. In Ontario, 
manufacturing and logging reported heigh- 
tened activity, while continued decreases were 
indicated in construction, trade, and trans- 
portation. In the Prairie Provinces, there 
were further large losses in transportation and 
construction; trade, manufacturing and’ coal 
mining also reported reductions. In British 
Columbia, manufacturing, logging and ship- 
ping registered the greatest improvement, 
while construction showed a falling off. 
Hamilton, Windsor and Vancouver regis- 
tered increases in employment; in Ottawa 
there was a decline, while in Montreal, Que- 
bec, Toronto, and Winnipeg very little general 
change was shown. In Montreal, there was 
substantial recovery in manufacturing, while 
trade and construction were seasonally slacker. 
In Quebec, manufacturing was more active, 
but iconstruction and trade showed decreases. 
In Toronto, pronounced gains in manufactur- 
ing were almost entirely offset by losses in 
retail trade. In Ottawa, curtailment in con- 
struction and trade caused employment to de- 
cline. In Hamilton, manufacturing recorded 
considerable recovery, while construction was 
slacker. In Windsor and the other Border 


EMPLOYERS’ 
REports. 


Cities, the resumption of operations in auto- 
mobile factories temporarily closed down 
caused ‘pronounced improvement in employ- 
ment. In Winnipeg, gains in the printing and 
some other industries were offset by reduc- 
tions in construction. In Vancouver, lumber 
and iron and steel works employed larger pay- 
rolls and shipping was also more active. 

Within the manufacturing division 
greatest increases were in iron and steel. The 
textile, lumber, pulp and _ paper, leather, 
tobacco, non-ferrous metal and vegetable food 
groups also showed considerable improve- 
ment. Seasonal declines, however, continued 
to be shown in fish, meat and dairy product 
establishments and in building material works. 
Logging camps registered decidedly heightened 
activity. Mining, transportation, construction 
and retail trade, on the other hand, released 
a large number of workers, the losses being 
chiefly of a seasonal character. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of February, 1926. 


the 


The term unemployment as 
used in the following report 
has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic 
causes. Persons engaged in work other than 
their own trades, or who are idle because of 
illness or ag a direct result of strikes or lock- 
outs, are not considered as unemployed. As 
the number of unions making returns varies 
from month to month, with consequent vari- 
ations in membership upon which the percent- 
age of unemployment is based, it should be 
understood that such figures have reference 
only to the organizations reporting. 

The trade union situation at the end of 
January, as indicated by returns from 1,547 
local trade unions, with an ageregate member- 
ship of 146,999 persons was slightly less favour- 
able than in the previous month, 8.1 per cent 
of the members being unemployed on January 
3lst as compared with 7.9 per cent in Decem- 
ber. Improvement was, however, recorded over 
January of last year when the unemployment 
percentage stood at 10.2. In comparison with 
December the most substantial reduction was 
reported in Nova Scotia owing to lessened 
activity in the coal mines. Considerable short 
time continued to be registered in the mining 
areas. Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
unions were less fully engaged although the 
contractions were much smaller than those in 
Nova Scotia. Employment in Quebec in- 
creased to some extent, due principally to bet- 
ter conditions in the garment trades, and in 
New Brunswick and Alberta there were 
nominal gains. The British Columbia situ- 
ation remained unchanged. Returns from 409 
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unions in the manufacturing division with 
40,932 members showed an unemployment per- 
centage of 7.9 at the end of January, as com- 
pared with percentages of 13.9 in December 
and 14.3 at the close of January, 1925. Gar- 
ment leather and textile’ workers, metal 
polishers and cigarmakers were better employed 
than in December, and more work was also 
afforded hat and cap makers, iron, steel and 
wood workers. Paper makers and glass workers 
however, were slacker. Employment was at a 
considerably lower level in the coal mines of 
Nova Scotia than in December, but in Alberta 


MONTHLY STATISTICS 


practically no change occurred, and British 
Columbia miners again registered no idleness. 
Quarry workers in Nova Scotia reported a 
large percentage of their members unemployed. 
The percentage out of work in the building 
and construction group as indicated by 168 
unions having a combined membership of 
12,963 persons was 26.6 as compared with 21.0 
per cent in December, and 27.5 per cent in 
January, 1925. All tradesmen in the group 
with the exception of electrical workers and 
tile layers, lathers and roofers were slacker 
than in December. In comparison with Janu- 


REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


(Official Statistics Except Where Noted) 




































1926 1925 1924 
pis Seem ORNL D2 he a 
February January December February January December 
a Cera ee eee 

- Trade, external, aggregate..... $ 159.717.520| 155,451,873} 253,317,215 132,594,340] 134,374,777; 186,408,541 
Imports, merchandise for 

congumption............. 70.908 .980 69,736,042 76,918,288 61,429, 913 58,375,502 60, 946,487 
Exports, Canadian pro- 

TCO scans ee tice ms okeraetls 87 512.147 84,718,819 175,555,228 70,126,125 75,347,012 124,429,462 
Customs duty collected........ CU EL I A Sede 10,060, 607 11,670, 986 9,456,132 8, 233,562 8,882,560 
Bank debits to Individual 

AOCOUDER! 0.) Cac Bate eee CP athaeto Genus 2,,368,210,435| 3,120,644, 757 1,915,041,809| 2,230,036,277 2,824, 661,224 
Bank clearings.....-..+-+++++: CD oil tsreies MRR ie Si 1,331, 400,000] 1,898,373, 589 1,109,627,000| 1,410,002,198} 1,708,934, 000 
Bank notes in.circulation....... SAWS, chine etonscmia 160.600.699|  173.891.566] 157,932,369 155,303,093] 165,672,143 
Bank deposits, SAVINZS......-.. DB [eweeeereereees 1.316 288.258] 1.318 875.483 1, 260,879,805] 1,249,622,592 1,237,611, 267 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |.-...-.-e+eee- 869 .591.897 903.259.725| 908,362,482 910,697,141 938, 711, 730 


Security Prices, Index Number— 





















Common stocks......-+++++: 134-2 127-4 122-6 105-8 102-3 99-9 
Preferred stocks..........-+- 100-3 99-2 98-5 97-5 96-0 94-7 
ara tea hiae Cae in amaaeoe 106-6 106:3 106:3 105-2 105-2 105-0 
§Prices, Wholesale, Index num- 
PRON eu Me WALES Mo ae 162-2 163-8 163°5 164-8 165-2 160-9 
§Prices, Retail, Family bud- 

SOLA dae Quains ites aicley~ #12 maptiticy 21:87 21-96 21-87 21-19 21-09 20-90 
+Business failures, number..... 186 248 215 186 284 215 
+Business failures, liabilities... $ 2,623,071 2,674,186 3,186,295 2,590, 065 4,890,523 4,806,924 
§Employment Index Number, 

Employers’ pay roll figures. 90-7 89-€ 95-3 86-1 83-9 90-8 
*§Unemployment percentage 

(trade union members).....- *8-] *7.9 *5-7 *10-2 *11-6 *Q-7 
Immbigration. (2.205 2.5 lee ee Ns tens vig aes slo ¥ 8 s 2,324 4,003 2,210 2,007 2,765 
Building permits..........+++ $ 7.104.343 4,608, 688 7,341, 752 5,781,642 5,440,770 6,259, 942 
tContracts awarded.........-- $ 13,478,000 12,669,000 12,675,000 11,048,000 8,935, 000 28, 868, 000 
Mineral Production in— 

Pat irOtive « ac bieneg Os ne Seer tons 49 746 56, 644 54,889 29,506 28,302 22,544 

Steel ingots and castings..... tons 53.157 68,536 62,353 Siy22l 27,126 26,239 

Ferro alloys........----+--+-- tons 2.343 2,224 3,008 1,780 1,691 1,619 

Coal sense: Ae aaa OTS Oe Rect oleh gl ae yee ocaere 1,556,173 1,156,349 1,481,776 1,520,024 
Silver ore shipped from Cobalt lbs. 1,699, 246 O52 520 eee coe 618,043 776, 091 505,620 
Timber scaled in British Col- 

Teach Olt? Gee eE coe oor ae c bd. ft.|  175.644.703} 181,617,436] 176,315,733 274,681,607| 127,810,581 214,505,407 
Railway— 

**Car loadings, revenue, 
ENON Es aniias pc ue se one .. Cars 222,979 218, 904 253,460 215, 463 204,351 199,089 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings..... 14,757,323 TSO55 921 sata. «camer 13, 824, 606 VGAT1L6s468 le eee cae: ieg: 
Operating expenses....... BH ck SOREN aeak ok eass Ubi. seen as ares 13, 732,953 14,188,504 14,286,131 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
gross earnings..... coe Ae AYR, \Hiniaeinde + opis #5 13,470,131 19,818,544 11,786, 710 11,896,513 15,690,172 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses....... $ |....eeeeeeeees 11, 668, 272 14,991,752 10, 632,009 11,312,744} . 11,960,870 
Steam railways, freight in 
FON INIIOS eke cet ele sears whee eT lipeee ate eee arate ote Goes aie, soot: sheet] « toler soho oreo otonaner 2,138,116, 869 2,332,806, 026 2,582,904, 837 
Newsprint.........--.--20eeee- LOWS crarcntetseererete« 139, 688 156, 983 115,624 121,420 112, 
Automobiles, passenger......-- [es eeeeereceeeefereeereesecees 7,498 10,779 8,301 7,200 
***Index of physical volume of 
actviowiah). Sis ecme cei ae + Oh LAN aay cctets aisle iain wiicters ie eisinials g's. ° 128-3 115-6 114-7 109-1 
Industrial production.........+-|--seeeeeeeeeee [ener ere reeeess 135-6 117-6 117-0 115-1 
Manufacturing........-.2.ececee [eee e seer ee et er|esee cece eecees 141-9 118-7 117-7 101-2 








*Ficures for end of previous months. Bradstreet. 
in this issue. **Figures for four weeks ending February 27, 


physical volume of business includes, forestry, mining, 


exports, cat loadings, shares traded and bank debits. Industrial commodity production includes, forestry, mining, 
Manufacturing includes consumers’ goods and producers’ goods. 


and construction. 





tMacLean Building Review. §¥or group figures see articles elsewhere 
1926, and corresponding previous period 
manufacturing, employment in wholesale and retail trade, imports, 


gs. ***The index of the 


manufactur- 
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ary last year, steam shovel and dredgemen, 
painters, decorators and ‘'paperhangers, and 
plumbers and steamfitters registered declines, 
and employment in the remaining trades in- 


creased. ‘Transportation workers were slightly © 


less active than in December, the gain in the 
shipping and stevedoring division being more 
than offset by the contractions in the steam 
and electric railway divisions. The situation 
in the transportation group was also slightly 
less favourable than in January, 1925. Retail 
shop clerks were not quite so active as in De- 
cember. Hotel and restaurant employees and 
barbers were also not so fully engaged, but 
more employment was afforded theatre and 
stage employees and stationary engineers and 
firemen. Reports covering 779 fishermen 
showed that there was less activity than in 
either December or January, 1925. Lumber 
workers and loggers reported no unemploy- 
ment. 


The reports of the Employ- 


EMPLOYMENT ment Service of Canada for 
OFFICE the month of January, 1926, 
Reports. showed 20,258 references to 
positions and a total of 19,009 

_ placements. Of these the placements in regu- 


lar employment were 12,805, of which 9,987 
were of men and 2,818 of women, while place- 
ments in casual employment were 6,204. Vacan- 
cies offered by employers to the Service num- 
bered 20,699, of these 13,628 were for men and 
7,071 for women, while applications for em- 
ployment were registered from 26,442 men and 
9,546 women, a total of 35,988. A slight de- 
crease was shown in the volume of business 
transacted when the above figures are com- 
pared with those of the preceding month and 
a somewhat greater reduction when a com- 
parison is made with the records of January 
of last year, the reports for December 1925 
showing 21,797 vacancies offered, 32,802 appli- 
cations made and 20,523 placements effected, 
while in January 1925, there were recorded 
26,807 vacancies, 42,059 applications for work 
and 24908 placements in regular and casual 
employment. A report in detail of the work 
of the offices for the month of January 1926 
will be found elsewhere in this issue. 


Some figures indicating the 


PropuctTion movement of trade and in- 
IN CERTAIN dustry ‘in February and in 
INDUSTRIES previous months are given in 


the table on page 224. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics reported 
that January production of coke pig iron in 
Canada amounted to 56,644 long tons, an in- 
crease of 3 per cent over the 54,889 tons of 
December and more than double the 28,302 
tons reported for January of a year ago. 


Basic pig iron accounted for 44,749 tons or 
79 per cent of the total, foundry iron 10,538 
tons and malleable iron 1,357 tons as com- 
pared with the December output of 38,320 
tons of basic iron, 1,972 tons of foundry iron 
and 14,597 tons of malleable iron. In January, 
78 per cent of the total output was made for 
the further use of the producers. Nova Scotia 
produced 43 per cent of the total output and 
55 per cent of the basic iron. 

Blast furnace charges consisted of 102,792 
long tons of imported iron ore, 63,478 short 
tons of coke and 34,560 short tons of lime- 
stone. For each long ton of pig iron made the 
materials charged to blast furnaces included 
4,065 pounds of imported iron ore, 2,241 
pounds of coke and 1,220 pounds of limestone. 

On January 31, there were five furnaces in 
blast, the same number as in December, The 
active furnaces had a daily capacity of 1,825 
tons per day or about 36 per cent of the total 
Dominion capacity and were located as fol- 
lows: 2 at Sydney, N.S.; 2 at Hamilton, Ont., 
and 1 at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 

Production of ferro-alloys at 2,224 tons was 
26 per cent under the 3,008 tons of December 
but showed little change from the average 
monthly production in 1925 of 2,142 tons. The 
January output consisted mostly of the grade 
having a high manganese content, but small 
quantities of ferrosilicon were also produced. 

At 68,536 long tons, the January production 
of steel ingots and castings in Canada showed 
an increase of 10 per cent over the 62,353 tons 
of December and a similar increase over the 
average monthly output of 63,000 tons in 1925. 

Steel ingots made for the further use of the 
producers accounted for 66,221 tons as com- 
pared with an output of 60,699 tons of this 
grade in December, an increase of 9 per cent. 
Steel castings at 2,315 tons rose 40 per cent 
over the 1,654 tons of the preceding month 
and consisted of 1,224 tons of basic open 
hearth castings, 114 tons of bessemer castings 
and 977 tons of electric castings. 

Pig iron prices at Montreal were higher in 
January, both No. 1 and No. 2 foundry being 
quoted at $29.25 as compared with $28.75 in 
December. At Toronto, prices were un- 
changed, No. 1 foundry being quoted at $26.85 
and No, 2 at $26.35. The Bureau’s index num- 
ber for iron and its products (prices in 1913= 
100) was slightly higher, having risen from 
147.3 in December to 147.5 in January. 

Full statistics of coal production during 
January are not yet available. The output of 
coal from Canadian mines during December 
was 7 per cent less than the production for the 
preceding month, and 2 per cent higher than 
the average for December in the past five 
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years. The figures were 1,557,415 tons in De- 
cember as against 1,663,078 tons in November 
and an average of 1,520,353 tons for the month 
during the five preceding years. 

New Brunswick was the only coal-producing 
province of the Dominion which showed a 
gain in output in December over the preceding 
month, but Nova Scotia and Alberta showed 
increases over the average for the month in 
the five preceding years. Saskatchewan’s pro- 
duction of coal was just equal to the average 
for the month in the five preceding years. 

Men employed in the coal mines of Canada 
during December, numbered 29,732, of whom 
22,944 worked underground and 6,788 on sur- 
face, as compared with a total of 29,321 in 
November of whom 22,608 worked under 
ground and 6,718 on surface. Production per 
man was 52.3 tons in December as against 
56.2 tons per man in November. During De- 
cember, the production per man-day was 2.5 
tons, as compared with 2.6 tons in November. 
The tonnage lost (Table No. 5) was largely 
due to “lack of orders,” “absenteeism,” and 
“other causes.” 


The summary of Canadian 
trade prepared by the De- 
partment of Customs and Ex- 
cise shows that in January, 
1926, the merchandise entered for consumption 
amounted to $69,736,042, as compared with 
$58,375,502 in January, 1925. The, domestic 
merchandise exported amounted to $84,718,- 
819 in January, 1926, as compared with $175,- 
555,228 in December, 1925, and $75,347,012 in 
January, 1925. Foreign merchandise exported 
amounted to $997,012 in January, 1926, and 
$652,263 in January, 1925. 

The chief imports in January, 1926, were: 
Fibres, textiles and textile products, $16,525,- 
037; iron and its products, - $12,372,719, and 
non-metallic minerals and products, $9,147,206. 

The chief exports in the same month were 
in the groups of agricultural and vegetable 
products, mainly foods, $31,324,178; wood, 
wood products and paper, $19,587,928; animals 
and animal products, $13,076,404. In the ten 
months ending January, 1926, exports of agri- 
cultural and vegetable products, mainly foods, 
were valued at $469,681,687, wood, wood pro- 
ducts and paper at $229,638,115, and animals 
and animal products at $168,337,101. 


EXTERNAL 
TRADE. 


According to a report pre- 
pared by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, the value 
of the building permits issued 
in sixty cities in Canada during the month 
of January, 1926, again indicated a decrease of 
37.2 per cent as compared with the preceding 
month. In comparison, however, with the 


BUILDING 
PERMITS. 


corresponding month of 1925, the decrease was 
15.3 per cent less. The total value for Janu- 
ary, 1926, was $4,608,688; for December, 1925, 
$7,341,752, and for January, 1925, $5,440,770. 

The Maclean Building Review estimates the 
total value of the contracts awarded in Canada 
in February at $13,477,600 as compared with 
$12,669,000 in January and $11,047,600 in 
February, 1925. Of the contemplated new 
construction in Canada in February, 1926, 
$11,284,100 was for residential building; $15,- 
756,000 for business building; $21,238,600 for 
industrial building, and $4,043,400 for engineer- 
ing construction (including bridges, dams and | 
wharves, sewers, watermains, roads and streets 
and general engineering). 

During the first two months of this year 
construction contracts to the value of $26,146,- 
600 have been awarded. This is an increase 
over the same period last year of 25 per cent. 
By classifications, the construction contracts 
awarded during this period were divided as 
follows: Industrial, 30.4 per cent; business 
building, 29.9 per cent; residential, 27.1 per 
cent, and engineering 12.6 per cent. The 
apportionment by Provinces was, Quebec, 35.6 
per cent; Ontario, 35.4 per cent; Prairie 
Provinces, 20.3 per cent; British Columbia, 8 ~ 
per cent and the Maritime Provinces, 7 per 
cent. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
February was greater than during January, 
1926, but less than in February, 1925. There 
were in existence during the month 11 dis- 
putes, involving 2,433 employees, and result- 
ing in a time loss of 22,966 working days, as 
compared with six disputes in January, in- 
volving 357 workpeople and resulting in a time 
loss of 9,102 working days. In February, 1925, 
there were recorded 14 disputes, involving 3,066 
workpeople, and a time loss of 27,013 working 
days. Three of the strikes and lockouts com- 
mencing during February, terminated during 
the month. At the end of the month, there- 
fore, there were eight strikes and lockouts 
affecting 368 workpeople, not including those 
strikes and lockouts in which employment con- 
ditions were reported to be no longer affected 
but which had not been formally called off. 


Prices 


Retail food costs were somewhat lower, due 
mainly to substantial seasonal declines in the 
prices of eggs, and in spite of considerably 
higher prices for potatoes. The cost per week 
of a list of twenty-nine staple foods for an 
average family of five, in terms of the average 
retail prices in some sixty cities was $11.50 at 
the beginning of February, as compared with 
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$11.63 for January; $10.93 for February, 1925; 
$10.75 for February, 1924; $10.53 for Febru- 
ary, 1923; $10.61 for February, 1922; $14.08 
for February, 1921; $16.92 for June 1920 (the 
peak); $12.54 for February, 1918; and $7.75 
for February, 1914. Besides the decline in 
prices of eggs, decreases also occurred in’ but- 


ter, cheese, bread, lard and evaporated apples. 


Potatoes were substantially higher, while less 
important advances occurred in beef, veal, 
mutton, fresh and salt pork, and in bacon. In- 
cluding the cost of fuel and rent with that of 
foods, the total budget averaged $21.87 at the 
beginning of February, as compared with 
$21.96 for January; $21.19 for February, 1925; 
$21.18 for February, 1924; $21.17 for- February, 
1923; $21.07 for February, 1922; $24.85 for 
February, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the 
peak); $19.80 for February, 1918; and $14.54 
for February, 1914. Fuel was somewhat 
higher, due to advances im prices of anthra- 
cite and bituminous coal. Wood was slightly 
lower. No changes were reported in rent. 
In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
declined slightly, being 162.2 for February, as 
compared with 163.8 for January; 164.8 for 
February, 1925; 156.8 for February, 1924; 


153.6 for February, 1923; 158.5 for February, 
1922; 191.1 for February, 1921; 256.7 for May, 
1920 (the peak); 200.5 for February, 1919; 
and 192.0 for February, 1918. In the group- 
ing according to chief component materials six 
of the eight main groups declined, one ad- 
vanced and one was practically unchanged. 
The Vegetables and their Products group, and 
the Animals and their Products group showed 
the greatest declines, that in the former due 
mainly to lower levels for grains, flour and 
milled products, potatoes and rubber; and in 
the latter due to declines in the prices of eggs, 
which more than offset somewhat higher 
prices for hogs and butter. ‘The other groups 
which declined were: The Fibres, Textiles and 
Textile Products group, due to lower prices 
for icotton, wool, flax, fibre, jute and hhessian; 
the Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products 
group, due to declines in the prices of silver, 
lead, spelter and aluminum; the Chemicals 
and Allied Products group, due to declines in 
shellac and glycerine; and the Iron and its 
Products group. ‘The Non-Metallic Minerals 
group advanced slightly, due to a rise in the 
price of gasoline. The Wood and Wood Pro- 
ducts group was ‘practically unchanged. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING FEBRUARY, 1926 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 

existence during February was 11, as 
’ compared with six in January. The time loss 
for the month was less than during February, 
1925, being 22,966 working days, as compared 
with 27,013 working days in the same month 
last year. 


Number of| Time loss 

Date Nee OF employees | in working 

Pp involved days ~ 
February, 1926........ 11 2,433 22,966 
January, 1926......... 6 357 9,102 
February, 1925........ 14 3,066 27,013 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the statis- 
tical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded to- 
gether. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees at its commencement and lasting more than 
one working day. Disputes of only one day’s duration, or less, 
and disputes involving less than six employees, are not in- 
cluded in the published record unless at least ten days’ time 
loss is caused, but a separate record of such disputes is main- 
tained in the Department, and the figures are given in the 
annual review. 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after 
its commencement. 


17003—2 


Ve 


Five disputes, involving 197 employees were 
carried over from January. Three of the 
strikes and lockouts commencing during Febru- 
ary terminated during the month. At the end 
of February, therefore, there were on record 
eight strikes and lockouts as follows: boot 
factory employees at Toronto; fur workers, 
Montreal; moulders, Owen Sound; stage hands, 
Vancouver; musicians, Vancouver; rubber 
factory employees, Montreal; boot factory em- 
ployees, Montreal, and millinery workers at 
Toronto. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
as described in the previous paragraph, nor 
does it include disputes as to which infor- 
mation has been received indicating’ that em- 
ployment conditions are no longer affected 
thereby, although the unions or organizations 
concerned have not yet called them off. In- 
formation is available as to four such dis- 
putes, namely, cigarmakers, Montreal, com- 
mencing March 24, 1925; moulders at Galt, 
August 2, 1922; moulders at Guelph, June 2, 
1924, and upholsterers at Montreal, June 27, 
1925. 

Of the strikes and lockouts commencing 
during February, three were against a reduc- 
tion in wages, while the other three were to 
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secure or to maintain union wages and work- 


ing conditions. Of the strikes and’ lockouts 
which terminated during February, all ended 
in favour of employees. 

Information was received in the Depart- 
ment, too late for the February issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE, of three strikes which com- 
menced during January. A strike of men’s 
clothing factory workers occurred at Montreal, 
January 28, involving 195 employees and re- 
sulting in a time loss of 585 working days, and 
was caused owing to an alleged violation of 


the agreement on the ground that the contrac- 
tors had been sending work to non-union 
shops. Negotiations were carried on which re- 
sulted in work being resumed. February 1, 
the employees winning their demands. The 
two other strikes, one of stage hands, the 
other of musicians, at Vancouver, remained 
unterminated at the end of January, and are 
included in the table as commencing prior to 
February. 


The following notes give particulars in re- 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING FEBRUARY, 1926. 














Number Time 
of em- loss in 

Industry, occupation and locality | ployees | working Remarks 
involved days 





(a) Strikes and lockouts commencing prior to February, 1926. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and shoes (other than rubber 
and felt) 
Boot factory employees, To- 56 1% 
ronto, Ont. 
Fur and leather products (othe 
than boots and shoes): 
Fur workers, Montreal, Que... 120 a; 
Clothing (including knitted goods): 
Women’s clothing factory work]..........]...... 
ers, Montreal, Que. 
Iron, steel and products: 
Moulders, Owen Sound, Ont... 9 
SERVICE— 
Recreational: 
Stage hands, Vancouver, B.C. q 
Musicians, Vancouver, B.C...... a 


344 |Commenced January 13, against changes in wages 
and working conditions alleged to be in violation 
of the agreement. Unterminated. ~ 


440 |Commenced April 1, 1925, failure to renew agree- 
ments and proposed substitution of individual 
agreements. Unterminated. 


Commenced December 9, 1925, against alleged 
violation of agreement. Information received 
indicates strikers secured work elsewhere and 
employment conditions no longer affected. 


216 |Commenced January 19, 1925, against a reduction 
in wages. Unterminated. 


168 |Commenced January 9, against alleged violation 
of agreement. Unterminated. 

120 |Commenced January 11, in sympathy with strike 
of stage hands. Unterminated. 


(b) Strikes and lockouts commencing during February, 1926. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber products: 
Rubber factory employees, 475 
Guelph, Ont. 
Rubber factory employees, 80 
Montreal, Que. 
Boots and shoes (other than rubber 
and felt): 
Boot factory employees, Mon- 59 i Ne 
treal, Que. 
Clothing (including knitted goods): 
Men’s clothing factory em- 1,500 16, 
ployees, Mcntreal, Que. 
Embroidery workers, Toronto, 90 
Ont. 
Millinery workers, Toronto, 32 


Ont. 


Commenced February 11, against a reduction in 
wages. Settled by negotiations and work 
resumed February 13; in favour of employees. 

Commenced February 26, against a reduction in 
wages. Unterminated. 


239 |Commenced February 4, reduction in 


wages. Unterminated. 


against 


500 |Commenced February 2, to secure or to maintain 
union wages and working conditions. Settled 
by negotiations and work resumed February 13; 
in favour of employees. 

Commenced February 4, to secure union wages and 

working conditions. Settled by negotiations 

and work resumed February 9; in favour of em- 
ployees. 

ommenced February 12, to secure a signed agree- 

ment. Unterminated. 
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gard to certain disputes in addition to infor- 
mation given in the tabular statement. 


Fur Workers, Monrreaur, Que—In con- 
nection with the strike of fur workers at 
Montreal, which commenced April 1, 1925, 
thirteen of the strikers who had ‘been arrested 
during the fall of 1925, and were allowed out 
on bail until February, were each fined $10 and 
costs, or one month in jail. There were 
charged with intimidating employees of one 
company, in May last, who had remained at 
work. At the end of February, it was claimed, 
120 fur workers were still on strike. 


WomMEN’s CriorHiIna Factory EMPLoyYEEs, 
MonrreAL, QuE—This dispute, which  re- 
sulted in a cessation of work of 40 clothing 
workers on December 9, 1925, at Montreal, 
was due to an alleged violation of the agree- 
ment when the employer opened a non-union 
branch in the factory under separate manage- 
ment. The employer replaced the strikers to 
a great extent and information received dur- 
ing February indicated the strikers had secured 
work elsewhere, but the union had not called 
off the strike. 


Stace Hanns, Vancouver, B/C—A strike of 
seven stage hands occurred at Vanicouver on 
January 9, owing to the discharge of two em- 
ployees. This was an alleged violation of the 
agreement which provided that seven stage 
hands were to be engaged during the theatrical 
season, but the manager decided to employ 
only five. —T'wo weeks’ notice was given the 
two to be discharged but when that time had 
expired all the stage hands ceased work. Con- 
ferences were held but no settlement was 
reached, although the manager claimed to have 
replaced the strikers by non-union workers. 


Musicians, Vancouver, B.C.—On January 
11, six musicians ceased work in sympathy 
with the strike of stage hands in the above 
mentioned theatre. At the end of February 
this strike remained unterminated. 


Rusper Factory Empioyrens, GuELPH, ONT. 
—A strike occurred on February 11, of 475 
rubber workers against a reduction in wages 
of ten per cent, which had been put into 
effect during January. Conferences were held 
and work was resumed February 13, at the 
rates in effect prior to the strike. 


Rupser Factory Empioyess, Montreat, 
QuE—Highty rubber factory employees 
ceased work at Montreal on February 26, 
- against a reduction in piece work rates of ten 
per cent with a bonus according to production. 
The piece rates prior to the strike were esti- 
mated to afford average earnings of about 46 
cents per hour. This strike remained unsettled 
at the end of February. 
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Boot Factory EMpioyrres, Mon Treat, QuE.— 
A cessation of work occurred at Montreal on 
February 4, when 59 boot factory employees 
stopped work against a reduction in wages from 
two per ‘cent to 20 per cent. This strike re- 
mained unterminated at the end of February. 


Men’s CriorHina Factory ‘EMPLOYEES, 
MontreaL, Que—A _ strike occurred at 
Montreal on February 2, involving some 1,500 
clothing workers in a number of establish- 
ments, who went on strike to establish union 
conditions and to secure wage adjustments. 
Negotiations were carried on and work was 
resumed at dates varying from February 5 to 
13, the demands of the strikers having been 
granted. 


Emprowrery Workers, Toronto, ONntT.— 
This strike occurred at Toronto on February 4, 
and involved 90 embroidery workers in the 
employ of five establishments. The embroid- 
ery workers had recently joined a union and 
demanded increased wages and a signed agree- 
ment. When this request was refused the 
cessation of work occurred. Negotiations were 
carried on and work was resumed February 9, 
the workers securing a signed agreement which 
provided for a 44-hour week, time and one- 
quarter for overtime until July, and time and 
one-half for overtime until January. They 
also obtained a closed shop and a fixed scaite 
of wages for all workers, and in many cases 
secured increases in wages. 


Minitinery Workers, Toronto, Ont.—A 
strike of 32 millinery workers in the employ of 
four establishments, occurred at Toronto on 
February 12, when a request for a signed agree- 
ment was refused by the employers. On Feb- 
ruary 26, one employer signed the agreement, 
but at the end of the month three establish- 
ments were still involved in the strike. 





The Bank of (Montreal recently arranged 
with the Sun Life Assurance Company of 
Canada for insuring about 3,000 members of 
their staff under the group insurance plan. 
The Canadian Bank of Commerce put group 
insurance into effect for their employees in 
April, 1925 (Lasour Gazerre, August, 1925). 
Each employee of the Bank of Montreal who 
chooses to avail himself of the new arrange- 
ment is covered by a life policy ranging from 
$1,000 to $3,000, according to age. In the event 
of the insured person being totally or per- 
manently disabled before the age of 60 years, 
the insured would himself receive the value of 
the policy. (One of the inducements of the 
group scheme is that employees are not obliged 
to pass a medical examination in order to 
qualify. 
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CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


A NEW decision of the Canadian Railway 
Board of Adjustment No. 1 has been 
received by the Department. This board was 
established under an Order in Council dated 
July 11, 1918, while the war was still in 
progress, its purpose being to secure unin- 
terrupted service on the railways. The board 
consists of six representatives of the railway 
companies and six representatives of labour, 
one for each of the railway brotherhoods. 


Case No. 266.— Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way (western lines) and Order of Rail- 
road Telegraphers. 


In September, 1925, a station agent was 
informed by the company that 45 demerit 
marks had been placed against his record for 
having allowed a car on which charges had 
not been cleared to proceed beyond its 
destination, knowing that it was to be 


unloaded between stations without proper 
authority, and for not applying the tariff 
charges on the additional service. The com- 
pany stated that the conductor in charge of 
the car in question, which contained a load 
of hay, accepted a bribe from the consignee, 
and informed the agent that he intended 
taking the car to a point beyond the station 
for unloading. The agent acquiesced, and no 
additional charge was made. The conductor 
subsequently returned the bribe money to the 
consignees through the agent as medium. The 
agent did not report the movement of the 
car, and did not hand over the bribe money 
to the consignees for more than a month. 
The employees contended that the discipline 
was excessive as no dishonesty had been 
proved against the agent, who had, however, 
been guilty of an error of judgment. 
The Board denied the claim 
employees. 


of the 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAY EMPLOYEES’ BOARD OF 
ADJUSTMENT No. 2 


HE Canadian National Railway Em- 
ployees’ Board of Adjustment No. 2 
was established towards the end of 1925 for 
the purpose of adjusting disputes arising 
between the management of the Railways and 
the clerks and certain other office and station 
employees. The classes of employees coming 
under the Board are those given in the 
schedule of rules governing these classes 
which is contained in the existing agreement 
between the Railways and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees. 

Board of Adjustment No. 2 is composed of 
the following members:— 

Representing the railway—Mr. H. Morton, 
Moncton, N.B.; J. F. Aichison, Toronto, 
Ontario; D. Turney, Toronto, Ontario; W. 
A. Kirkpatrick, Saskatoon, Sask. 

Representing the employees—Mr. A. R. 
Mosher, Ottawa, Ont.; M. M. Maclean, 
Ottawa, Ont.; N. L. Preston, Winnipeg, Man.; 
and ©. H. Minchin, Calgary, Alta. 

An outline of cases 1 to 9 which were 
dealt with by the Board was given in the 
Lasour Gazette for December, 1925. 


Supplement to case No. 6.— Sleeping, 
Dining and Parlour Car Department 


In this case, which concerned the claim of 
the employees to have sleeping car conductors 
on certain sleeping cars between Halifax, 
N.S., and St. John, N.B., in conformity with 


article 14 of the agreement, the Board at the 
first hearing referred the case back to the 
parties concerned for further conferences. 
Failing a settlement the case was to be 
referred back to the Board within 30 days. 
At a further hearing on February 16 the 
Company submitted the following additional 
statement :— 

“The assignment of sleeping car conductors, 
as set forth in article 14 in the present 
agreement, was put in the schedule for the 
purpose of showing the number of sleeping 
car conductors which would be required for 
each specified run in order to give each 
employee a reasonable amount of rest at their 
home terminal after the completion of their 
run, but the inclusion of this article in the 
schedule does not in any way obligate the 
railway company to use sleeping car con- 
ductors on any run. The use of sleeping car 
conductors on sleeping car runs is in the 
nature of a supplementary or super-service 
to that given by the sleeping car porters, and 
it is the railway’s right and privilege to 
decide, at all times when sleeping car con- 
ductors are, or are not to be used. Ss, 
The present schedules were negotiated with 
employees of this department for the purpose 
of outlining the working conditions and rates 
of pay only, but were not intended to commit 
the railway company to employ a stated 
number of any class of employees on each 
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run specified in the present schedules, 
irrespective of changes in service, or variations 
taking place from time to time in conditions 
governing the service on any run.” 

The decision of the Board was that the 
schedule provides for both sleeping car con- 
ductor and porter on sleeping cars operated 
between Halifax and St. John regardless of 
the trains upon which such sleeping cars were 
operated. The Board denied the contention 
of the company that the purpose of the 
article showing the number of sleeping car 
conductors required for each specified run 
was solely in order to give such employees a 
reasonable amount of rest. The Board also 
disagreed with the contention that it is the 
railway’s right and privilege to decide at all 
times when sleeping car conductors are or are 
not to be used so long as the _ present 
schedule is in effect. “In future when changes 
of this character are contemplated the railway 
and the employees will confer and mutually 
arrange as the manning of such ears prior to 
the change taking place. In view of the pres- 
ent existing conditions, the Board decides that 
sleeping car service between Halifax and St. 
John on trains Nos. 1.411, 8 and 20 may for 
the time being be operated with a porter in 
charge.” 


Case No. 10. — Operating Department, 
Central Region 


In September and October, 1925, and in 
January, 1926, owing to lack of work on 
certain days, a number of freight checkers, 
loaders and truckers at Moreau Street Freight 
Shed, Montreal, were laid off in gangs for 
periods ranging from three to five hours, 
irrespective of their seniority. The employees 
claimed that the senior men should have been 
given a full day’s work on such days and. the 
junior men laid off, and the senior men 
affected, made claim in the regular manner 
for time lost. 

Article 3, Rule (k) of the agreement pro- 
vides that when a reduction in forces takes 
place the senior employees with sufficient 
ability to perform the work will be retained. 

The employees stated that prior to Sep- 
tember, 1925, it had been the practice to 
retain the freight checkers as they were 
monthly rated employees, and to lay off the 
truckers in accordance with their seniority; 
the truckers being paid on an hourly rate. 
This practice they maintained was still feas- 
ible. They maintained further that the railway 
effects a reduction in staff when they lay off 
employees for three or five hours per day and 
that same is a reduction in staff within the 
meaning of the schedule. 


The company contended that where owing 
to lack of work the number of freight 
checkers, loaders and truckers are not required 
for the full day, it is quite proper to lay the 
employees off irrespective of seniority. As a 
matter of fact, the first paragraph of rule (c) 
of article 6, quoted below, makes specific 
provision as to the basis of paying such 
employees who do not work a full day: 

Employees required to report for work at regular 
starting time and prevented by local conditions from 
performing a full day’s service shall be paid for actual 
time held or worked with a minimum of three (3) 
hours at pro rata rate. 


The company stated further that the 
matter of laying off certain senior men for 
a portion of a day while junior men were 
held for service during the entire day was 
taken up as a grievance, and efforts were 
made to alleviate the situation, as far as 
practicable, the railway desiring to give the 
employees every consideration. 

The Board sustained the claim of the 
employees. 


Case No. 11. — Operating Department, 
Central Region 


Mr. A. Bisson was employed as janitor at 
the bunkhouse, Cochrane, Ontario, at a rate 
of $103 per month. On September 24, 1924, 
Mr. Mark Rudyk, a section foreman, was 
injured, and owing to the fact that he was 
unfit to continue in his former occupation the 
railway on May 4, 1925 placed him in the 
position of janitor held by Bisson. The 
employees contended that as Rudyk was 
working as a section foreman under the 
“Maintenance of Way” schedule at the time 
he was injured, he had no seniority under 
the schedule for “Clerks and other Classes of 
Employees.” 

The company claimed that their action in 
this case was not in conflict with the schedule 
rates, and that “it will be generally conceded 
that the efforts of the railway to furnish 
employment (suitable to their capacity) to 
employees who have become physically unable 
to continue in service in their present posi- 
tions, are in the interests of the employees as 
a whole.” It was ascertained at the hearing 
that Bisson was 63 years of age. 

The Board decided that Bisson should be 
returned to the position of bunkhouse 
attendant. 





The Central Council of National Unions 
(Quebec) is considering the advisability of or- 
ganizing a group insurance society, and the 
proposal has been referred to the Council’s 
legal adviser. 
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DOMINION GOVERNMENT POLICY ON UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


HE last issue of the Lasour GazgrtE con- 
tained a note outlining the policy of the 
Government in regard to unemployment re- 
lief, as stated by the Government leader in 
the House of Commons on January 28. The 
unemployment policy was subsequently set 
forth in an Order in Council (P.C. 315) ap- 


proved by His Excellency the Governor Gen- 
eral on March 2. 


It should be clearly understood that requests 
for assistance must come to the Dominion 
Government through the provincial authori- 
ties. 


(Text of Order in Council) 


The Committee of the Privy Council have had_ be- 
fore them a Report, dated 25th February, 1926, from 
the Acting Minister of Labour, submitting that repre- 
sentations have been received ‘requesting financial aid 
from the Federal Government for the relief of dis- 
tress due to unemployment, and that consideration 
has been given to the means which would seem best 
adapted to the relief of cases of distress resulting 
from unemployment. 

The Minister observes that the question of unem- 
ployment relief is fundamentally a municipal and pro- 
vincial responsibility, that Federal action must there- 
fore supplement municipal and provincial efforts, must 
be designed on lines permitting close and effective 
co-operation with and supervision by municipal and 
provincial authorities and must be proportioned by the 
efforts of those authorities. 

The Minister, having these various points in mind, 
recommends that the following Federal policy of basic 
principles on unemployment relief be approved: 

1. That, where distress exists as the result of un- 
employment and the situation has reached a point 
beyond the financial resources of the municipality, 
and the municipality having approached the pro- 
vince, and the province makes proper representa- 
tion to the Federal authorities, the Federal Govern- 
ment will contribute one-third of the disbursements 
made on account of unemployment relief, condi- 
tional upon the participation on an equal basis by 
the province concerned. 

2. That, where in certain provinces there are un- 
organized districts without municipal government in 


which unemployment exists, and the provincial 
government finds it necessary to administer a sys- 
tem of unemployment relief, the Federal Govern- 
ment will reimburse the provincial government con- 
cerned to the extent of one-half of such disburse- 
ments for relief. 

3. It is the desire of the Federal authorities that 
the provisions of this ordinance be interpreted to 
cover only disbursements for food. clothing and 
shelter, and, under certain conditions, medical 
attendance. | 


The Minister further recommends that the Federal 
Government agree to participate in the cost of work 
provided by municipalities to relieve unemployment on 
the following basis: 

(a) Municipality to bear the normal cost, that is +o 
say, the cost of carrying on the said work in the 
normal working season. 

(b) Estimate of normal cost to be approved by 
Federal Government’s engineers in the Depart- 
ment of Public Works. 

(c) That municipal, provincial and Federal Govern- 
ments bear equally and jointly the actual cost 
over the estimated normal cost, thereby encour- 
aging the creation of employment where possible. 


The above provisions to be in effect from January 1, 
1926, up and until March 31, 1926. 

The Committee concur in the foregoing recommenda- 
tion and submit the same for approval. 


(Signed) E. J. LEMAIRE, 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 





[4 


At the Second Congress of Family Allow- 
ance Compensation Funds held at Brussels 
on 3rd November, 1925, a report was pre- 
sented by the director of the Central Com- 
mittee for the Study of the Question of So- 
cial Allowances which shows that at the end 
of August, 1925, twelve of these funds were 
in existence, and one—the Provincial Fund 
for the Centre District—was in process of 
formation. The number of firms affiliated to 
these funds was 773, with a total staff of 
152,603. The total sum paid by the funds in 
family allowances since their establishment 
amounts to 28 million franes, and the monthly 
disbursement is estimated at about 1,550,000 
francs. If the undertakings are added which 
distribute family allowances but are not affili- 
ated to the funds the number of workpeople 
would be increased to between 300,000 and 


_ Family Allowance Compensation Funds in Belgium 


390,000 and the total sum disbursed would 
exceed 60 million frances. 

The amounts paid as family allowances 
vary from 10 to 52 franes to 30 to 200 frances 
a month for one to four children. The latter 
seale (t.e., 30, 75, 135, 200 francs a month, 
plus 75 francs for each further child) is paid 
by the Family Allowance Compensation Fund 
of the National Textile Industry Federation, 
a fund which came into operation on Ist 
January, 1925, and which covers 15,500 work- 
people and has an approximate monthly dis- 
bursement of 529,000 francs. Most of the 
funds pay maternity allowances varying from 
100 francs for the first child with larger 
amounts for each subsequent child, to 250 
francs for the first child, with smaller amounts 
for those following. 
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FACTORY INSPECTION IN NOVA SCOTIA IN 1925 


A ee eighteenth report of the Factories 
Inspector under the Nova _ Scotia 
Factories Act, lately received by the Depart- 
ment, covers the work of the year ending 
September 30, 1925. The business depression 
in some of the large industries curtailed 
activity to some extent, but at the close of 
the fiscal year there was evidence of increased 
activity, especially in the metal and lumber- 
ing industries. A large part of the report is 
devoted to the subject of accidents and their 
prevention. The number of accidents during 
the year was the lowest for any year since 
complete returns became available, and the 
number of fatalities was lower than in any 
year since factory inspection came into force. 

Accidents—The number of accidents during 
the year was 820, of which number six were 
fatal. In the preceding year period there 
were 1,308 accidents, including twelve fatali- 
ties. The average number of fatalities in 
former years was fourteen, the lowest number 
in any year having been 9 and the highest 
26. Thus the figure of 6 for last year 
establishes, as the factory inspector states, 
a “surprising record.” Included in the 6 fatal 
accidents is one that befell a workman who 
died after a long illness which was diagnosed 
as being caused by lead poisoning, and 
another that befell a night watchman in a 
wood-working factory, whose body was found 
in the ruins after the building was burned. 
There was also a notable record in the total 
number of accidents for the year. The 
average number of accidents per year for the 
eight years previous to the year just closed, 
covering the period that workmen’s compen- 
sation has been in operation and for which it 
has been possible to get complete records, was 
1,285, the highest and lowest number for any 
one year being respectively 1,703 and 989. 
Therefore, the total of 820 accidents for the 
past year is 86 per cent better than the 
average, and lower by about 17 per cent than 
the lowest in any previous year. 

Accident Prevention—The reduction in the 
occurrence of accidents, which is noted in the 
last paragraph is the best evidence in the 
progress of the accident prevention movement. 
The larger establishments are careful to 
provide the required safeguards, including 
machine guards and fences, and the difficulty 
is rather in connection with smaller factories, 
in which it is not alway easy to persuade 
the employer of the existence of accident 
hazards. The policy of the factories 
inspector is to enlist the sympathy of the 
employer and employee rather than to resort 
to compulsion. 


The report lays stress on the importance 
of safety education. “Ignorance of the 
dangers incidental to the occupation, thought- 
iessness, or inattention, disregard of rules or 
orders, lax discipline, and the absence of the 
safety spirit in those in authority are some 
of the real causes of most accidents. Personal 
caution is the most important factor in 
accident prevention, and because of the 
realization of this fact the modern safety 
movement, commonly known as ‘Safety First,’ 
has developed.” It aims to inculcate in the 
workers habits of care and caution, to 
develop the safety spirit, to make workmen 
think along safety lines, and by giving them 
part in the organization to make them feel 
that they are exercising some control over 
things that pertain to their welfare. Educa- 
tion in safety is therefore the principal step 
in the elimination of accidents; it supplants 
the old belief that “accidents are bound to 
happen” by the modern idea that “accidents 
do not just happen, they are caused.” 

Progress was made during the past year in 
plant organization, a recent development in 
safety work, and the inspector’s assistance was 
often sought for conferences with safety com- 
mittees and groups of workmen. Special 
mention is made of the safety organization 
at the establishment of the Wentworth 
Quarries Limited at Windsor, N.S., which 
“marked an epoch in the history of industrial 
accident prevention in the province.” 

In saw-mills the accidents numbered 204, 
including one fatality. Most of these were 
in connection with machinery, the more 
frequent cause being the lath-machine, the 
trimmer saw, and the carriage stand. These 
three machines were responsible for 47 per 
cent of all the saw-mill accidents. However, 
a marked improvement is noted over the 
conditions formerly prevailing, when hardly a 
year passed without terrible fatalities. The 
remaining industries in the wood-working 
group, including pulp mills, were responsible 
for 142 accidents, with two fatalities. Other 
accidents were distributed by industries as 
follows: metal trades (except steel works) 56 
accidents, one fatality; car building, 12 
accidents; steel works, 180 accidents, one 
fatality; textile mills, 17 accidents, no fatali- 
ties; confectionery, food and bottling works, 
47 accidents, one fatality (fifteen women 
were included among the injured in this 
group); cold storage, 25 accidents, ete. 

Sanitation—In regard to sanitation the 
inspector points out that the important 
problem in factory ventilation is the removal 
of dusts, gases, or fumes generated in the 
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manufacturing processes and injurious to the 
health of the workers. Exhaust systems for 
the removal of these are common in Nova 
Scotia factories, he says, but the proper 
method of removing these gases, etc., is a 
much more difficult matter than most people 
realize, and considerable energy and money 
have been wasted on installations which have 
not served the purpose intended. The nature 
of the dust or gas to be removed from its 
point of origin, the size and position of hoods 
and ducts, the size and speed of fans, and 
many other particulars connected with the 
installation of an exhaust system must be 
determined by a specialist in that line of 
business, if the system is to operate with the 
maximum of efficiency and the minimum of 
power. 

In the other departments of sanitation the 
inspector has difficulty in some factories in 
securing full co-operation between the owners 
and workers. A marked improvement how- 
ever, is evident in comparing present and 
past conditions, and factory inspection has 
been an important factor in the change. 

Child Labour—The inspector states that 
the employers generally are observing the 
laws respecting child labour, and children 
under 14 years of age are not being employed. 
Even in remote country districts or about 
saw-mills a small boy will very seldom be 
found working. The fact is that though 
fourteen years is the legal age, very few 


persons under the age of sixteen years are 
employed in the factories. The provision in 
the Factories Act which prevents boys or 
girls under the age of sixteen years from 
working more than eight hours per day and 
four hours on Saturday, has practically shut 
out from factory employment young persons 
under that age. It is obvious that an estab- 
lishment working nine or ten hours per day 
would become disorganized if any considerable 
number of the employees could be employed 
for only eight hours. Occasionally a young 
person is found who is working more than 
the permitted number of hours. The em- 
ployer explains some distressing circumstance 
in connection with the case and shows that 
the school authorities have permitted the 
employment, and also states that if the law 
is enforced the young person will have to be 
discharged. ‘The inspector having no discre- 
tion in the matter must enforce the law, but 
the employer is always given to understand 
that in such cases it is most unfair that the 
inspector should be blamed for depriving 
some widow or distressed home of an income 
which is badly needed. It took many years 
of persistent and determined effort the report 
states, to establish the satisfactory conditions 
regarding child labour which now prevail in 
the manufacturing industries of this province, 
and it will require constant attention in the 
future to see that the standard is maintained. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN QUEBEC 


G bie Legislature of the Province of Quebec 
has before jt a bill providing for a 
complete revision of the existing Workmen’s 
Compensation Act in conformity with the 
recommendations of the special commission, 
whose report was outlined in the Lasour 
Gazerte for February, 1925. The Govern- 
ment invited suggestions for the improvement 
of the bill, and a number of amendments were 
adopted by the Legislature. The ‘Act as final- 
ly passed will be fully described when the 
work of the session is outlined in a future 
issue. 
Application 

The bill, as introduced by the Honourable 
A. Galipeault, minister of labour, applies the 
principle of compensation to apprentices, work- 
men and employees engaged in building, fac- 
tories or workshops, stone, wood or coal yards, 
lumbering operations, including the flotation 
of timber, transportation by land or water, in 
loading or unloading, gas and electrical busi- 


ness, building repair and maintenance of public . 


roads, rallways, tramways or other public util:- 
ties, Mines and quarries, or any industry in 
which explosives or machinery are used. It 
also applies to commercial establishments 
where the accident is caused through an ele- 
vator or machinery. It does not apply to 
agriculture or navigation by means of sails. 


Compensation 66% 


_ For permanent incapacity the person injured 
would be entitled, under the proposed act, to 
two-thirds of his yearly wages, or in case of 
partial incapacity to two-thirds of the sum by 
which his yearly wage has been reduced. Dat- 
ing from the date the incapacity shows its 
permanent or temporary character-the allow- 
ance is fixed at one-half the daily wage if the 
incapacity lasts more than three days. 

The allowance starts from the fourth day, 
but counts from the first day if incapacity 
exceeds ten days. 

Such allowance would not be less than $8 
a week, unless the daily wage totals less than 
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this amount. The compensation in case of 
death is to be payable to the widow in a life 
rent equal to 20 per cent of the yearly wages 
of the deceased, with an increase of ten per 
cent for each child until the age of sixteen 
years is reached. The widow would lose this 
compensation in the event of remarrying, but 
the children would still retain their portion. 


Medical Treatment 


Surgical, medical, pharmaceutical and hos- 
pital costs would be provided for a period of 
six months, and all necessary prosthetic and 
orthopedic appliances, and funeral expenses up 
to $100. The victim of an accident would be 
entitled to choose his own physician, hospital 
and druggist, who may sue the employer, laable 
according ito a schedule fixed by the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor in Council. 


Contributory Negligence 
If the accident is the inexcusable fault of 
the employee the judge may decrease the com- 
pensation, or increase it if due to the inexcus- 
able fault of the employer. 


Insurance 
The new Act would require that every em- 
ployer must enter into an insurance guarantee 
sufficient to cover the entire payment of com- 
pensation in case of accidents, or deposit with 
the Minister of Public Works and Labour an 
amount sufficient to guarantee their solvency 


and the payment of such compensation. Any- 
one failing to comply with this provision 
after 60 days of its coming into force would 
be liable to a fine of from $100 to $1,000, or 
30 days’ imprisonment, to be repeated until 
the law is complied with. 


Miscellaneous Provisions 


Provision is made that no employers shall 
make any deduction from the salary of em- 
ployees for an accident fund, even with their 
consent, and should this be done an employee 
leaving may obtain repayment of it within 
three months of leaving his employ. 

Settlements or compromises effected without 
the sanction of the judge except in the case 
of temporary allowances are declared null de 
jure. 

Lawyers are entitled to taxable costs only, 
and cannot exact any other fee or commission. 

If the amount in dispute exceeds $200 an 
appeal lies to the ‘Court of King’s Bench 
before five judges, but only on questions ol 
law. The judge in the court of first mstance 
has the right to grant a weekly allowance to 
the person injured or his representative, be- 
fore judgment or while an appeal is pending. 

No action can be taken after one year 
from the date of the accident. 

Employers outside the Act may come under 
it by special agreement with their employees. 

The Act is scheduled to come into force 
on January 1, 1927. 





JUVENILE IMMIGRATION IN 1924-25 


HE Juvenile Immigration branch of the 
Department of Immigration and Coloni- 
zation has published an account of its activl- 
ties during the fiscal year 1924-25. The chief 
function of the branch is to look after the 
personal welfare of immigrant children and 
to assist them to become good citizens in 
Canada. The children are brought to this 
country by emigrating societies, who distri- 
bute them from receiving homes to situations 
previously selected and approved by the so- 
cieties. The boys are placed almost exclu- 
sively in farm employment, and the girls in 
domestic service both in rural and urban 
homes. The percentage of actual failure 
among the juvenile emigrants is found to be 
very small, and they “compare favourably ” 
with native Canadian children owing to the 
training and discipline they receive at the 
schools from which they originally come. 
The migration societies from time to time 
make up parties of children whom they con- 
sider suitable for settlement in Canada. De- 
scriptive lists of these children are prepared 


and in due course the children are brought 
together for individual inspection and ap- 
proval by overseas officers of the Department. 
Before date of sailing they undergo a further 
examination by a medical officer appointed 
by the Dominion Government. In this way 
care is taken to establish that the children 
are physically and mentally sound and suit- 
able for migration. 

A direct responsibility for the proper care 
and supervision of the children devolves upon 
the organization by which they were brought 
to Canada. These organizations, being the 
legal guardians of the children, are required 
to keep in touch with their wards by a regu- 
lar and systematic visitation. Officers (both 
men and women) of the Juvenile Immigra- 
tion branch are continuously moving about 
visiting the children in their homes and situ- 
ations. This system of inspection begins a 
few weeks after the child is placed and con- 
tinues until the child reaches the age of 
eighteen or later if need be. 
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Departmental records show that compara- 
tively few children are found in unsatisfac~ 
tory homes and situations. Each organization 
must have a knowledge of the standing of 
those with whom it places its wards. This 
information is secured in various ways, but 
chiefly by reports and recommendations ob- 
tained confidentially regarding employers, 
and by previous visits paid to the child’s 
prospective home. Moreover, each child is 
placed under a definite agreement in writing 
in which the ccnditions of placement are set 
forth, thus making the guardianship and au- 
thority of the organization recognized and 
respected. ‘These agreements may be termi- 
nated at the pleasure of the organization or 
the employer, should the former not find the 
situation desirable for the boy or in case the 
latter does not consider the boy suitable. 

After completing their apprenticeship, dur- 
ing which the boys obtain a thorough know- 
ledge of farm work in the older provinces, 
numbers take up land on their own account. 
Some become farm managers, and cheese and 
butter manufacturers. The great percentage 
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are of thrifty habits and early begin saving 
their wages to reach the goal of their ambi- 
tion to be farm owners. A number later at- 
tend the universities and agricultural colleges. 

Applications for immigrant children last 
year were greatly in excess of the actual sup- 
ply. In the period under review there were 
13,971 applications, the number of immigrant 
children being only 2,000. At the end of the 
fiscal year 5,896 children were under super- 
vision by the Department, 4,263 of this num- 
ber being in Ontario and 761 in Quebec, com- 
paratively few being in the western provinces. 
The most active societies during the year 
were the Salvation Army, the Barnardo 
Home, the Catholic Emigration Association, 
the British Immigration Aid and Coloniza- 
tion Association and the Church of England 
Society. These societies, besides many pri- 
vate agencies, have been actively engaged in 
the movement since 1886. During that time 
the Barnardo Homes alone have brought 
26,447 children to Canada out of a total of 
82,026 juvenile immigrants. 


EMPLOYEES’ PENSION SYSTEMS OF TWO CANADIAN COMPANIES 
(1) Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada Limited 


“T*HE Consolidated Mining and Smelting 

Company of Canada, Limited, with 
headquarters at Trail, British Columbia, have 
established a pension system for its employees, 
to take effect from January 1, 1926. This 
company has about 3,350 employees. The 
system was explained in a booklet enclosed 
in the pay envelopes of all the employees on 
February 238, and the proposal is stated to 
have been favourably received by them. The 
contents of the booklet are reproduced in the 
following paragraphs :— 

The Consolidated Mining & Smelting Company of 
Canada, Limited after careful consideration of the 
various pension systems in operation in other cor- 
porations has approved the following plan as the best 
and most liberal for employees who by long and 
faithful service have earned an honorable retirement. 

The company establishes this. pension system as an 
evidence of its appreciation of the fidelity, efficiency 
and loyalty of its employees. 

In the administration of the pension system the Con- 
solidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada, 
Limited, the West Kootenay Power and Light Com- 
pany, the Coast Copper Company and all other sub- 
sidiary companies are included. 

Administration.—The administration of the pension 
fund shall be in charge of a pension board consisting 
of three members who shall be officers or employeees 
of the company and shall be appointed annually by 
the president or board of directors to serve for one 
year and until their successors are appointed and shall 
qualify. 

Officers—The Pension Board shall elect a chairman 
and a secretary from among its members. The pension 


board shall control the payment of pensions and shall 
make and enforce such rules as it may adopt subject 
to the approval of the Board of Directors. 


Quorum.——A majority of the pension board shall con- 
stitute a quorum for all purposes. 
Pension Fund.—The Comptroller of the Company 


shall be the Custodian of the fund and payments from 
the fund shall be made only by direction of the 
pension board. 


Eligibility.—The pension board may authorize the 
payment of a pension to any employee on the follow- 
ing basis: 

Employees who shall have reached the age of sixty 
years and have been fifteen or more years in the ser- 
vice of the company, or the age of fifty-five years 
and have been twenty-five years in the service. 

Provided that the pension board may at its dis- 
cretion in exceptional cases grant pensions to employees 
not qualifying as above. 


Service.—The term of service shall be reckoned from 
the date the employee entered the service of the original 
company whose property and business shall have be- 
come those of the Consolidated Mining & Smelting 
Company of Canada, Limited, or any subsidiary com- 
pany. 

Absence.—A temporary absence on account of illness 
or of reduction of force will not be considered as a 
break in the continuity of service, unless such absence 
exceeds six consecutive months, when it may be de- 
ducted in computing the length of actual service. Any 
employee leaving and remaining out of the service for 
more than two consecutive years, who shall be re- 
employed, shall be considered as a new employee in 
his relation to the pension system. 


Allowances.—The board of pensions may, at its dis- 
cretion, authorize to be paid monthly pensions tc 
employees retired as follows: 
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For each year of active service an allowance of one 
per cent of the average annual pay during the ten 
-years next preceding retirement, but no pension shall 
-exceed $2,500 per annum or be less than $20 a month. 

Payments.—Pensions shall be paid on the first of 
-each month from the date of retirement until the 
‘death of the employee. 

Assignments.—Pension allowances shall be non-assign- 
able and any transfer or pledge of same will not be 
recognized by the pension board and may, at its dis- 
-eretion, work a forfeiture of the pension. 

Suspension.—At its discretion, or in case of gross 
misconduct on the part of any pensioner, the pension 
board may suspend or terminate any pension allow- 
‘ance or pay same to a member of the family of the 
pensioner. 

Other Employment.—The acceptance of a pension 
on the part of any employee will not debar such 
employee from engaging in any other business pro- 
vided, in the judgment of the pension board, the 
-same is not prejudicial to the interests of this com- 
pany or of any subsidiary company. The acceptance of 


a pension, however, will debar any employee from 
accepting employment with any other company in the 
same business and shall be suspended as to any em- 
ployee re-entering the service of the company. 

Not a Contract.—Neither the establishment of the 
pension system, nor the granting of a pension, nor 
any other action now or hereafter taken by the pension 
board, or by the officers of the company, shall be held 
or construed as creating a contract or giving to any 
employee any right to any pension allowance, or any 
right to be retained in the service, and the company 
expressly reserves its right to discharge without lia- 
bility any employee whenever the interests of the com- 
pany may, in its judgment, so require. 

New Employees.—From and after the date of the 
establishment of the pension system no inexperienced 
person over thirty-five years of age and no experi- 
enced person over forty-five years of age, entering the 
service after the date of the establishment of this 
pension system, shall be eligible to a pension, but the 
above age limits shall not be operative in the case of 
persons possessing special technical or profesional skill. 


(2) British Empire Steel Corporation 


‘ HE annual report of the pension fund 

of the British Empire Steel Corporation 
for the year 1925 shows that at the end of 
the year 177 persons were receiving pensions, 
while ten more claims had been approved, 





active service. The following table given is a 
summary of the pensions granted and in effect, 


as they relate to the several companies 
included in the corporation, and of the 
amounts paid from the fund since its estab- 





though the claimants had not yet retired from lishment. 
if IWainber Age of Pensioners 
umber | lapsed | Number | Amount 
granted | orsus- | in effect paid bs 2 he 6 ne 
pended years 70 75 80 87 
yr ebss 
Dominion Coal Company...............2++- 80 10 70 | 37,889 07 10 31 26 8 5 
Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company...... 61 6 55 | 20,506 30 3 31 13 13 1 
ACaGi1 a) COAL COMPANY 3.054.000 cles vies cies + op 22 1 21 DES DOW ets cae: 9 10 2 1 
“Cumberland Railway and Coal Company... 17 5 12 3,068: 00)| 255... 20 en 7 5 5 
Dominion Iron and Steel Company......... 20 4 16 4,079 75 3 9 4 3 1 
mibastern Car Companyncsssce te teense oc. eee 4 1 3 AQP OT |r ee D 2 
204 27 ay 10 9140),57 16 89 60 31 8 


a 

Most of the persons receiving pensions were 
of advanced age, 43 being 75 years of age or 
over, and eight being 80 or over when they 
retired. Out of sixteen men whose period 
-of service was over fifty years no less than 
eleven had a record of fifty-five years or 
more; six made good their claim to con- 
‘tinuous employment for sixty years or more, 
-and one veteran had served sixty-five years. 

The Besco Bulletin, published by the Cor- 
‘poration, points out that there is a “remark- 
able sameness in the average age at which 
-coal miners in different districts retired.” 
This is shown by the figures given for average 
age of retirement in the following table:— 











Average Average 

age at length of 

retirement Service 

Dominion Coal Company.......... 70:4 44-9 
Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Com- 

pany, Sydney Mines...........-- 70-2 43-0 

Acadia Coal Company............- 71-3 37°3 


= ea a RN 


There was some difference in the figures for 
other industrial workers, but it will be noticed 
that those employed at the big steel works 
seem to have shown greater endurance than 
those whose work is generally regarded as less 
exacting and less arduous, although from the 
shorter time that these works have been in 
existence the period of service is compara- 
tively short. 


Average Average 

ge Service 

Dominion Iron and Steel Company. 70-9 26-2 
Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Com- 

pany, Trenton Works............ 67-5 36-0 

Eastern Car Company........-..... 69-0 34°8 


The amount of the pensions granted is 
based upon whole length of service and upon 
the average earnings during the last ten years 
of employment, subject to the provision that 
the maximum amount shall not exceed $900 
per annum. 
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Of the seventy-one pensions granted in 1925 
one was the maximum amount; one was $768; 
three exceeded $600; four were from $480 to 
$600; fourteen ranged from $360 to $480; and 
the remaining forty-eight were less than $360. 
The average of all pensions granted since the 
institution of the fund is $334.20 per annum. 


Details of Plan 


The Corporation, in November, 1923, made 
known the details of its plan to provide 
pensions for all its employees, including those 
of its subsidiary companies, namely the 
Dominion Steel Corporation, Limited; The 
Dominion Iron and Steel Company, Limited; 
The Dominion Coal Company Limited and its 
subsidiaries; The Cumberland Railway and 
Coal Company; The Nova Scotia Steel and 
Coal Company Limited and its subsidiaries, 
and the Halifax Shipyards Limited and its 
subsidiaries. The statement was as follows:— 

Adnmunistration—The fund shall be admin- 
istered by a Committee to be known as the 
Pension Committee, composed of not less 
than five nor more than nine members, 
employees of the Corporation and its prin- 
cipal Constituent and Subsidiary Companies, 
appointed by the Board and holding office 
during its pleasure. 

The Committee shall from time to time 
report all its actions and decisions to the 
Board for confirmation but subject to such 
confirmation or to any modification that may 
be made by the Board all actions and deci- 
sions of the Committee shall take effect as 
from the date of the action or decision of 
the Committee. 

The Committee shall make rules for the 
efficient operation of the Fund which upon 
approval by the Board shall determine its 
procedure in all cases. 

The Committee shall have power: 

(a) To determine the eligibility of em- 
ployees to receive pensions. 

(6) To fix the amount of such pensions. 

(c) To discontinue payment of pensions for 
cause. 

Pensions—Pensions shall be granted: 

1. To any male employee who has been 
twenty-five years in the service and who has 
reached the age of sixty-five years or more, 
and who is retired from service either at his 
own request or the request of his employing 
officer. 

2. To any female employee who has been 
twenty-five years in the service and who has 
reached the age of fifty-five years or more, 
and who is retired from service either at her 
own request or the request of her employing 
officer. 

3. To any employee who has been fifteen 
years in the service and who during the course 


of his employment has become permanently 
and totally incapacitated for further service. 

4. The Board of Directors of the Corpora- 
tion may in its discretion instruct and direct 
the Committee to include in the Pension 
Scheme employees whose length of service 
has not reached the limits above provided 
for, or employees who may for other reasons 
be ineligible for pensions under these 
regulations. 

Pensions shall not be paid to persons who 
are in receipt of or entitled to payments from 
any fund to which the corporation in any way 
contributes, nor to persons in receipt of or 
entitled to statutory compensation, except in 
so far as the amount of pensions otherwise 
payable may exceed such compensation. 


Amount of Pension—The amount of pen- 
sions which shall be paid monthly to persons 
retired under the provisions of the scheme 
shall be at the rate of one per cent of the 
average monthly pay received by them during 
the last ten years of their service multiplied 
by the number of years of their entire service. 

Illustration—An employee has been in the 
service 30 years and during the last ten years 
has received $1,000 per annum or $83.33 per 
month. His monthly pension would be 1 per 
cent of $83.33 or .833 multiplied by 30, equal 
to $25. 

Provided, however, that no pension shall 
be more than $75 per month. 


General Regulations—1. Pensions under 
the scheme will be paid only to those 
employees who have given their entire time 
to the service of companies included under 
the provisions of the scheme. 

2. The acceptance of a pension under the 
scheme shall not bar any retired employee 
from engaging in other business as long as 
such other business is not of the same 
character as that of the corporation or its 
constituent or subsidiary companies. 

3. Length of service shall be reckoned from 
the date since which the employee has been 
continuously in the service to the date when 
retired, and in the final result a part of a 
year if less than a half shall not be counted; 
if a half or more than a half it shall be 
counted as a full year. 

4. Time lost prior to 1st October, 1923, 
through leave of absence or suspension not 
exceeding six (6) months, or temporary lay- 
off on account of reduction in force, or 
disability, not exceeding two (2) years, shall 
not be deducted in reckoning the length of 
service; and dismissal, voluntarily leaving the 
service, or cessation of service by reason of 
absence in excess of the prescribed limitations, 
followed by reinstatement in the service 
within two (2) years, shall not be considered 
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as breaks in the continuity of service, but 
the time lost shall be deducted in reckoning 
the length of service. 

5. No credit shall be given for time lost 
from 1st October, 1923, through leave of 
absence, suspension, lay-off (except in seasonal 
occupations) or disability. Employees will 
lose all credit for previous service if they 
remain absent from the service longer than 
six (6) months on account of leave of absence 
or suspension, or longer than two (2) years 
on account of lay-off due to reduction in 
force, or disability, provided, however, that 
employees injured while on duty may retain 
credit for previous service until termination 
of the period for which statutory compensa- 
tion is payable, if such employee then immedi=- 
ately returns to work. Employees who quit 
the service will lose credit for all previous 
service. Employees who are discharged from 
the service will lose credit for all previous 
service, unless re-employed within six (6) 
months. 

6. Pensions shall be paid to the pensioners 
in person, at the close of each month after 
the date of commencement, which shall be 
fixed in each case by the Committee and until 
revoked by the Committee or until the month 
succeeding that in which the death of the 
pensioner occurs. 

7. Pensions may be suspended or terminated 
in case of misconduct on the part of the 
pensioner or for any other cause sufficient in 
the judgment of the Committee to warrant 
such action. 

8. In order that direct personal relations 
with retired employees may be preserved and 
that such employees may continue to enjoy 
the benefits of pensions granted them no 
assignment of pensions will be permitted or 
recognized under any circumstances neither 
shall pensions be subject to attachment or 
other legal process for debts of the bene- 
ficiaries. 

9. The decision of the Committee deter- 
mining the rights of employees under these 
regulations shall be final, subject to a right 
of appeal to the Board of Directors provided 
notice of appeal is given within thirty days 
of the date of the action of the Committee 
against which the appeal is made. 

The decision of the Board shall be final and 
conclusive. 

10. Neither the erection of this scheme nor 
any other action at.any time taken by the 
Board of Directors or the Committee, shall 
give to any employee a right to be retained 
in the service, and all employees remain 
subject to discharge to the same extent as if 
this Pension Scheme had never been created. 

11. The pension scheme and the regulations 
respecting it may be amended or repealed at 


any time by the Board of Directors at its 
discretion. 

Special Arrangements—Special arrange- 
ments must be made to meet conditions in 
connection with Dominion Iron and Steel 
Company, Limited, which was incorporated 
in 1899, less than twenty-five years ago. 
None of the employees can qualify for 
pensions under the regulations which require 
twenty-five years service and there are in the 
employ a number of persons who have reached 
the age limit. 

Some of these may be able to qualify 
through previous service with Dominion Coal 
Company or Nova Scotia Steel and Coal 
Company or some one or other of the 
Companies which have been taken over by 
them. 

Others may require to have service imputed 
to them, or to have special exemption from 
the regulation in respect to service. 

In order to meet this condition generally 
and to add flexibility to the scheme, power 
is given to the Board of Directors in section 
6 under the heading Pensions, to nominate as 
pensioners such employees as may need to be 
superannuated but are ineligible because they 
have not served the full term of twenty-five 
years or for some other reason. 





Hludson’s Bay Company’s Immigration 
Plan 


The Hudson’s Bay Company has formed 
an emigration agency in Europe under the 
title “Hudson’s Bay Company Overseas 
Settlement Limited.” 

At present the company is confining its 
operations to placing persons coming to defi- 
nite positions, and the new organization will 
be used by persons already settled in Canada 
to bring out their friends, still in Europe, to 
join them in their new homes. A larger 
scheme for settling families on the land is 
still under advisement at the head office in 
London. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company has approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 acres of land to settle, but 
in the scheme which is in process of develop- 
ment, it is intended that the services of the 
Overseas Settlement organization shall be 
open to persons wishing to settle on lands 
other than those owned by the company. 

A distinctive feature of this new service is 
the company’s paternal interest in the new- 
comer. The best advice is available through 
its offices with regard to settlement and later 
purchase of land. Immigrants are met by 
company representatives, on arrival, and are 
kept in touch with until they have “dug in,” 
in their new homes, and settled down happily 
and contentedly. 
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PROGRESS OF GROUP INSURANCE 


SPECTAL article in the New York Times 
of February 21 states that group in- 
surance thas gained so firm a foothold in the 
United States in the last decade that its 
underwritings amount to about three billion 
dollars. Experts regard the mass method of 
insuring as a means of bringing employer and 
employed into close and harmonious relations. 
Since the day ended when the “boss” knew 
every one of his men by name, the human 
bonds that used to bind industry together have 
disappeared in many quarters. Group insur- 
ance tends 'to restore the old friendly relation~ 
ship, and thus, it is argued, exerts a stabi- 
lizing influence in business. 

All groups insured by a typical company 
must be composed of at least fifty men. 
Above that number membership is unlimited. 
This form of insuranice covers life, accident 
and sickness. The owner of a business having 
come to an agreement with the company, and 
having settled upon the conditions under which 
the plan is to operate, lays the proposal 
before his men. If 75 per cent of their total 
number acquiesce group insurance becomes 
valid for the entire organization. Each indi- 
vidual entering into the plan is required to 
sign a slip authorizing the paymaster to deduct 
a predetermined sum from his pay check, 
which covers the cost of his premium. The 
scale of premiums is, as a rule, settled upon 
by the employer and his Board of Directors, 
and it is common practice to base it on salary 
and ‘length of service. 

Aside from being less expensive than the 
ordinary policy, group dmsurance has this 
advantage—all men are accepted without 
physical examination. Many who are bad risks 
and who could not get an individual policy 
are thus eligible as one of the group. 

“When we first began with group insurance 
nine years ago,” said James E. Kavanagh, 
Second Vice President of the Metropolitan, 
“the employer bore the entire expense. It was 
not long until both the executive of the big 

companies and we ourselves found that this 
was not a workable scheme. The Santa Claus 
idea did not succeed. The hard-headed busi- 
ness man did not like the paternal attitude, 
but agreed to enter into our proposition if 
we could devise a way whereby the wage 
earner carried his portion of the expense.” 

Soon the “contributory plan” was worked 
out, employer and employee sharing in the 
cost of the insurance, the wage earner’s por- 
tion to be deducted from his pay before it 
reached his hands. 


The most recent offspring of the group: 
insurance family is the thrift insurance plan. 
Under it the worker has an endowment sav-. 
ings account increasing month by month and 
maturing through the payment of $1,000 cash 
at the age of 60, provided he is less than 50° 
at the date the agreement is entered into, 
and itthat he remains with the company con- 
tinuing specific contmbutions until he reaches: 
the age of 60. If his age is 50 to 59 at the 
start of his account he will receive $1,000 cash 
ten years from the day he has joined the plan, 
immediate life insurance protection of $1,000 
in addition and total and permanent disability 
benefits. 

The cost of membership depends upon the 
age of the employee at the time of his enter- 
ing into the plan and the length of his con- 
tinuous service with the company. Once he 
has joined, the cost to him remains the same. 
Here, again, the plan is contributory. The 
longer the employee’s service the more the 
company pays. 


—_—_—. 


Development of Pulp Industry in 
New Brunswick 


The Bathurst Company, Limited, recently 
announced plans for large developments in 
the pulp and paper industry, contingent on 
the passing of the necessary legislation at the 
session of the Legislature which opened on 
March 11. The proposed additions call for 
an expenditure of $5,000,000. Some hundreds 
of men will be employed in the erection of 
the plant, and on its completion the company 
will give employment to more than 1,000 
men in the mills and woods. Authority is 
being sought to increase the hydro-electric 
power of the Bathurst Company to 20,000 
continuous horsepower. At the present time 
the company’s power plant on the Nepisiquit 
river is capable of developing 10,000 horse- 
power. This peak, however, is only available 
at extreme high water. In order to make 
available the full capacity of this unit and 
to add a further ten thousand continuous 
horsepower the company will expend some 
$1,750,000. 

At the present time the Bathurst Company 
has one paper machine running with a capa- 
city of 65 tons per day. When the mill was 
constructed provision was made for the in- 
stallation of a twin unit bringing the present 
mill’s total capacity up to 130 tons of news- 
print per day. The old ground wood pulp 
mill, now operating, has two machines and is 
capable of producing 110 tons of pulp per day. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Thirtieth Session of the Governing Body 


bear Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office held its thirtieth session 
in Geneva from January 28 to 30, 1925, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Arthur Fontaine, 
French Government delegate. 

The Governing Body considered what items 
should definitely form the agenda of the 
Tenth Session of the International Labour 
Conference, which is to meet in 1927. It was 
unanimously decided to place on the agenda 
the question of freedom of association and 
the question of sickness insurance. 

The right of free association, the principle 
of which is among those embodied in the 
Treaty of Peace, is a question which has been 
more than ance raised in connection with the 
International Labour Organization. 

As regards social insurance, the detailed 
studies undertaken by the International Labour 
Office and the discussions on the subject at 
the 1925 Session of the Conference led the 
Governing Body to the conclusion that national 
legislations as a whole had sufficient in com- 
mon to enable this question to be made the 
subject of international treatment. 

The Governing Body also decided that a 
third question should be included in the agenda 
of the 1927 Session. The choice was between 
accident prevention, annual holidays with pay, 
and the method of fixing minimum wages in 
certain non-organized industries in which 
wages are exceptionally low. 

By 13 votes to 7 the Governing Body chose 
the last-mentioned question, which had been 
submitted to it on several occasions as a suit- 
able subject for discussion by the International 
Labour Conference. 

The Governing Body proceeded to consider 
the scope to be given to the three questions 
which it had already decided to include in the 
agenda of the 1927 Conference. It was decided 
that the consideration of methods of fixing 
minimum wages should be directed chiefly, 
though not solely, to home work. As regards 
sickness insurance, the Governing Body was 
of opinion that the consideration of this sub- 
ject might also include the consideration of 
questions concerning the position of foreign 
workers in relation to insurance. Further, as 
regards the question of freedom of association, 
it was unanimously agreed that this should be 
the subject of as wide and extensive a discus- 
sion as possible in the, Conference. 

Tn discussing proposed amendments to the 
Standing Orders of the Conference, the Gov- 
erning Body considered the procedure of 
“two readings” of Conventions and Recom- 


mendations, introduced by provisional rules 
in 1924, and referred to the Governing Body 
for further examination, in view of certain 
criticisms to which it had given rise, by the 
Conference in 1925. A report was submitted 
by the Standing Orders Committee and was 
adopted, with slight amendments, by 16 votes 
to 6, for submission to the 1926 Session of the 
‘Conference. Under the proposals made in this 
report, the Conference would no longer be 
called upon to decide a second time on a Draft 
Convention or Recommendation adopted at 
a previous Session. The procedure would be 
this: At one Session the Conference would 
hold a general discussion on a given question 
which might form the subject of a Convention 
or a Recommendation, and at the following 
Session the Conference would take a decision 
on a final text for such Convention or Recom- 
mendation. 

It was decided by a majority vote that in 
future the sittings should as a rule be public, 
but that they might be converted into private 
sessions in certain specified circumstances. 
Before this vote was taken, the Workers’ 
Group declared itself unanimously in favour 
of complete publicity for the proceedings of 
the Governing Body. 

The next Session of the Governing Body 
was fixed for April 21, 1926. 

Mr. J. Bruce Walker, Director of Canadian 
Immigration in London, was appointed as one 
of a group of experts to attend a meeting 
of the Permanent Emigration Committee of 
the International Labour Office, which is to 
be held shortly to discuss the subject of inspec- 
tion of emigrants on board ship, which is to 
come before the Eighth Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in May next. 


Great Britain and the Eight-Hour 
Day Convention 


The King’s Speech at the opening of the 
1926 session of the British Parliament con- 
tained the following statement :— 

Invitations are being issued to the Govern- 
ments of Belgium, France, Germany and Italy 
to attend a conference in London to consider 
the possibility of securing an effective inter- 
national agreement for regulating hours of 
labour. 

Mr. Baldwin, the Prime Minister, in’ the 
course of the debate on the Address in reply 
to the Speech, said :— 

“The question of the conference which is to 
be held on the matter of hours of labour arose 
in this way. The House will remember the 
Washington Conference and the regulation as 
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to hours in the Convention. I have always felt, 
and I know many Members on this side of the 
House have felt, that one of the most valuable 
methods in which we may be able to help and 
maintain our standards of labour in this coun- 
try is to get more and more uniformity among 
the principal manufacturing countries, at least 
in regard to hours, 

“Tt has always been a very simple matter 
to say that in this or that country you have 
60, 50 or 40 hours, or any number of hours per 
week that you like, but you have. to be sure 
in concluding agreements in which many coun- 
tries speaking many tongues are joined to- 
gether in ratification that you all mean the 
same thing by what you say; otherwise, you 
will find, owing to the exceptions allowed, and 
different interpretations of words and so forth, 
that you may have at the end of twelve months 
a completely different standard in each of 
those countries, and your last stage will be 
worse than the first. 

“Without casting any reflection on other 
countries, I will say with regard to our coun- 


try that when we make an agreement of that. 


kind we do our best to fulfil it literally. There- 
fore it is all the more important that the 
literalness of the word should be understood. 
The House knows the difficulties which arise 
in interpretation between two bodies of men 
who trust each other—difficulties that arise 
about the interpretation of words on either 
side, sometimes of a single word or the mean- 
ing of a phrase.... If that is the case with the 
English language alone, how infinitely more 
difficult will it be when you come to half a 
dozen languages. 

“So the Minister of Labour is inviting the 
Ministers of Labour of the principal manufac- 
turing countries, together with Mr. Thomas, 
of the International Labour Office in Geneva, 
to meet in London and to come if possible to 
an agreement as to the terms employed in the 
limitation of hours, the forty-eight hours’ week, 
and to have a careful examination of the 
exceptions that have been made, are being 
made, or are being suggested and to get com- 
plete agreement between those concerned. 

“Tt is an extremely difficult task. I do not 
know whether we shall be successful. We shall 
do our utmost to secure complete agreement 
and understanding. If that agreement is 
reached, the ratification of the Washington 
Convention by the participating countries will 
then be possible, and we shall proceed to ratify, 
but we are not going to ratify until we are 
convinced that we all mean the same thing. 
Even if we do not come to a definite agree- 
ment, or an agreement so definite that we may 
be able to effect that particular ratification, 
yet I have every hope that we may usefully 
come to some agreement and get to make some 


real and substantial step forward in bringing 
about a unification, between the principal 
manufacturing countries, of hours of labour. 
I think it would be invaluable for all of us.” 

Railwaymen and the Convention.—On Janu- 
ary 27 the terms were announced of an arrange- 
ment reached between representatives of the 
British railway trade unions and representa- 
tives of the General Council of the Trades 
Union Congress and the National Executive 
of the Labour Party, as the result of a dis- 
cussion on the Washington Hours Convention 
in relation to the conditions of employment 
on British railways under existing agreements. 

It was generally agreed, says the London 
Daily Herald, that the British Government 
should not be given any opportunity of mak- : 
ing the alleged objections of the railway unions 
to the ratification of the Convention an excuse 
for its failure to introduce a Bill. 

Tt was further agreed that the ratification of 
the Convention ought not, in any circum- 
stances, to prejudice or disturb the existing 
agreements between the railway unions and the 
companies for a guaranteed day and a guaran- 
teed six-day week; and that, as the railways 
and transports are a public service, where the 
working conditions are exceptional, a special 
clause should be drafted to meet these condi- 
tions. 

A few days earlier, in the course of a declara- 
tion of policy made in the Reichstag, the 
German Chancellor made the following state- 
ment :— 

“'The Government will submit to the House 
a Bill codifying existing labour legislation and 
regulating anew the hours of work. The Gov- 
ernment stands by the declarations made by 
former Governments with regard to the rati- 
fication of the Washington Hours Convention. 
Germany is going to bind herself to an inter- 
national regulation of hours of work if the 
Convention is ratified simultaneously by Great 
Britain, France and Belgium also.” 

When it is recalled that (1) Italy has al- 
ready ratified the Convention conditionally 
on its ratification by Belgium, France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain and Switzerland; (2) a 
Bill authorizing ratification by France when 
Grmany has ratified, has passed the French 
Chamber and is now before the Senate; and 
(3) a Bill for unconditional ratification has 
been approved by all the sections of the 
Belgian Chamber, it may be hoped that the 
combination of legislative and diplomatic 
action now in progress may presently produce 
decisive and valuable results. 





The sixth anniversary of the foundation of 
the Central Council of National ‘Catholic 
Unions of ‘Montreal was celebrated on Febru- 
ary 28. 
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UTILIZATION OF WORKERS’ SPARE TIME 


Recommendation of International Labour Conference on_ this Subject 
brought before the Dominion Parliament and Provincial Governments 


EFERENICE was made in the Lasour 
Gazette of August, 1924, to the Recom- 
mendation which was adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference (League of 
Nations) at its Sixth Session in 1924 con- 
cerning the development of facilities for the 
utilization of workers’ spare time. The text 
of this Recommendation was laid on the table 
of the House of Commons on February 22 by 
the Hon. Dr. J. H. King, Acting Minister of 
Labour. In bringing this Recommendation 
before Parliament Dr. King observed that the 
proposals contained therein were considered 
by the law officers of the Crown and were 
found to be mainly within provincial juris- 
diction. An Order in ‘Council, dealing with 
the extent to which the subject matters of the 
Recommendation fall within the competence 
of Parliament or of the provincial legislatures, 
was also tabled by the Acting Minister of 
Labour. Copies of this Order in Council have 
been sent to the respective provincial govern- 
ments. 
The text of the Recommendation concerning 
the development of facilities for the utilization 
of workers’ spare time is as follows:— 


Text of Recommendation 


Whereas in adopting at its First Session, held at 
Washington, a Convention on hours of work, the Gen- 
eral Conference of the International Labour Organization 
had as one of its principal aims to secure for workers, 
‘beyond the necessary hours for sleep, an adequate period 
‘during which such workers could do as they please, or, 
in other words, an adequate period of spare time; and 

Whereas during such spare time workers have the 
opportunity of developing freely, according to their indi- 
vidual tastes, their physical, intellectual and moral 
powers, and such development is of great value from 
the point of view of the progress of civilization; and 

Whereas a well directed use of this spare time, by 
affording to the worker the means for pursuing more 
varied interests, and by securing relaxation from the 
strain placed upon him by his ordinary work, may 
even increase the productive capacity of the worker 
and increase his output, and may thus help to obtain 
a maximum of efficiency from the eight-hour day; and 

Whereas while giving full weight to the customs 
prevalent in the different countries and to local cir- 
cumstances, it may nevertheless be useful to lay down 
the principles and methods which at the present time 
seem generally best adapted to secure the best use of 
periods of spare time, and it may also be instructive 
to make known for the benefit of all countries what 
has been done in this direction; and 

Whereas the value of this information is particularly 
great at the moment when the ratification of the Con- 
vention on hours of work is being considered by the 
Members of the International Labour Organization ; 

The General Conference makes the recommendations 
hereinafter appearing :— 

1. Preservation of Spare Time.—Whereas it is agreed 
that in countries where limitations have been placed 
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on hours of work by law, by collective agreement or 
otherwise, if all the benefits which may be expected 
from such measures are to be secured both for the 
wage-earners and for the community, steps must be 
taken to ensure that the workers shall have the undi- 
minished enjoyment of the hours of spare time so 
secured to them as aforesaid; and 

Whereas it is important that, on the one hand, the 
workers should fully appreciate the value of the periods 
of spare time which have been secured to them and 
should do their utmost, in all circumstances, to prevent 
this spare time from being encroached upon, and, on 
the other hand, that employers should always aim at 
establishing wages corresponding sufficiently with the 
needs of the workers to make it unnecessary for them 
to have recourse during their periods of spare time to 
additional hours of paid work; and 

Whereas prohibitions against the continuance of 
paid work in their own occupation for the same or 
another employer, in excess of the legal working day, 
are recognized as being difficult to enforce, and may 
even at times, seem to infringe the workers’ right 
of using their periods of spare time as they choose, 
the Conference nevertheless considers that attention 
should be drawn to the steps which have been taken 
in this direction in a number of countries; 


The Conference recommends that Governments 
should encourage and facilitate the conclusion of 
collective agreements which will ensure a normal 


standard of living to workers in exchange for the 
legal hours of work, and which will determine, by 
voluntary agreement between employers and workers, 
the measures to be taken to prevent workers from 
having recourse to additional paid work. 

And whereas it is agreed that every facility should 
be given to the workers to enable them to make the 
best use of the periods of spare time so secured to 
them as aforesaid, the Conference recommends :— 

(a) That each Member, whilst having due regard 
to the requirements of different industries, local 
customs, and the varying capacities and habits’ of 
the different kinds of workers, should consider the 
means of so arranging the working day as to make 
the periods of spare time as continuous as possible; 

(6) That by means of a well conceived transport 
system and by affording special facilities in regard to 
fares and time-tables, workers should be enabled to 
reduce to the minimum the time spent in travelling 
between their homes and their work, and that em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organizations should be ex- 
tensively consulted by public transport authorities or 
private transport undertakings as to the best means 
of securing such a system. 


II. Spare Time and Social Hygiene-——Whereas the 
utilization of the workers’ periods of spare time cannot 
be separated from the general measures adopted by 
the community for promoting the health and welfare 
of all classes of society, the Conference, without at- 
tempting to examine in detail each of the great wel- 
fare problems, the solution of which would con- 
tribute to improving the workers’ status, recommend 
to the Members :— ¢ 


(a) The encouragement of individual hygiene by the 
provision of public baths, swimming pools, etc.; 

(b) Legislative or private action against the misuse 
of alcohol, against tuberculosis, venereal disease and 
gambling. 

III. Housing Policy—Whereas it is of advantage to 
the workers and to the whole community to encourage 
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everything tending to the harmonious development of 
the workers’ family life; and 

Whereas the most effective means of protecting the 
workers from the aforesaid dangers is to place within 
their reach a proper home; 

The Conference recommends the increase in number, 
’ if necessary co-operation with the national or local 
authorities concerned, of healthy dwellings at low 
rentals in garden cities or urban communities under 
proper conditions of health and comfort. 

IV. Institutions for the Utilisation of Spare Time.— 
Without attempting to differentiate between the in- 
numerable institutions which afford to the workers 
opportunities for the free exercise of their personal 
tastes, the development of which is dependent on the 
manners and customs of each country or district, the 
Conference nevertheless draws the attention of the 
Members to the necessity of avoiding misplaced activ- 
ities resulting from the establishment of institutions 
not called for by some well defined need. The Con- 
ference desire to emphasize the importance of taking 
into account in the establishment and development of 
these institutions, the desires, the tastes and the 
special requirements of the workers for whose use 
they are designed ; 

At the same time, among the institutions which may 
both assist full and harmonious development of the 
individual and of the family, and contribute to the 
general progress of the community, the Conference 
recommends those schemes which have for their object: 

(a) the improvement of the workers’ domestic econ- 
omy and family life (gardens, allotments, poultry keep- 
ing, etc.) which combine the benefits of recreation with 
the feeling that some addition, however slight, is being 
made to the family resources; 

(b) the development of the physical health and 
strength of the workers by means of games and sports 
which enable young workers who are working under the 
highly specialized conditions prevalent in modern indus- 
try to give free play to their energies in a manner 
which encourages initiative and the spirit of emulation; 

(c) the extension of technical, domestic and general 
education (libraries, reading-rooms, lectures, technical 
and general courses, etc.) which meets one of the 
workers’ most keenly felt needs and affords the best 
means of progress to industrial communities; 

The Conference further recommends that Members 
should encourage these forms of activity by the grant 
of subventions to organizations concerned with the 


Text of Order 


The text of the Order in ‘Council dealing 
with the above recommendation is as fol- 
lows :— 

P.C. 220 

The Committee of the Privy Council have 
had before them a report, dated 10th Febru- 
ary, 1926, from the Minister of Justice, sub- 
mitting that lhe has had under consideration, 
upon reference from the Honourable the Min- 
ister of Labour, the proposals set forth in the 
“Recommendation concerning the develop- 
ment of facilities for the utilization of work- 
ers’ spare time” which was adopted by the 
International Labour (Conference at its sixth 
session held at Geneva, 16th June to 5th July, 
1924, with a view to determining whether, and 
to what extent, if any, the subject matter of 
these different proposals falls within the com- 
petence of Parliament or of the provincial 
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moral, intellectual and physical development of the 


workers. 
V. Free Use of Institutions and Co-ordination of Local 


Action.—Whereas for many years past the workers in 
the great industrial countries have always sought to 
ensure that they may live their lives outside the factory 
or workshop in complete freedom and independence, 
and they particularly resent any outside interference 
in their private affairs, and this feeling is so strong 
as to provoke opposition to any attempts to deal 
either nationally or internationally with the question 
of the use of spare time for fear that it may possibly 
restrain their liberty; and 

Whereas the Conference, while expressing appreciation 
of the motives which have led to the creation of insti- 
tutions for the encouragement of the wise use of the 
spare time of the workers, suggests that Members 
should draw the attention of the promoters of such 
institutions to the necessity of safeguarding the indi- 
vidual freedom of the workers against any system or 
scheme which has any tendency towards compelling 
the workers directly or indirectly to use any par- 
ticular institution; and 

Whereas the most practical and successful institutions 
are those which have been started and developed by 
the beneficiaries themselves, the Conference, while 
recognizing that in many cases where public authori- 
ties or employers lend financial or other assistance for 
the encouragement of allotments, games or educational 
institutions, and consequently have a legitimate claim 
to take part in their management, recommends that 
every care should be taken to avoid any encroachment 
on the liberty of those for whose use such institutions 
are intended. 

While not contemplating any systematic organization 
of spare time occupations, but having in mind a num- 
ber of successful efforts made to assist them, the Con- 
ference further recommends that each Member should 
consider the possibility of promoting the formation of 
district or local committees, composed of representatives 
of the public authorities, of employers’ and workers’ 
organizations, and of co-operative associations, for co- 
ordinating and harmonizing the activities of the various 
institutions providing means of recreation. 

The Conference further recommends to the Members 
that an active and effective propaganda should be 
undertaken in each country for the purpose of edu- 
cating opinion in favour of the proper use of the 
spare time of the workers. 


in, Council 


legislatures for the enactment of legislation or 
other action. 

The Minister accordingly submits his opin- 
ion upon the proposals of the recommendation 
as follows:— 

Under heading “I—Preservation of Spare 
Time”, the Conference makes three recom- 
mendations. 

The first recommendation is that the Gov- 
ernments should encourage and) facilitate the 
conclusion of collective agreements which will 
ensure a normal standard of living to workers 
in exchange for the legal hours of work, and 
which will determine, by voluntary agreement 
between employers and workers, the measures 
to be taken to prevent workers from having re- 
course to additional paid work. 

This recommendation seems to aim particu- 
larly at the establishment of wages corre- 
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sponding sufficiently with the needs of the 
workers to ensure them a normal standard of 
hving and to make it unnecessary for them 
to have recourse during their periods of spare 
time to additional hours of paid work. The 
regulation of rates of wages as well as the 
other conditions of the contracts entered into 
between employers and employees in the pro- 
vinces, is a matter which falls primarily and 
generally within the competence of the pro- 
vincial legislatures. Parliament may, no doubt, 
deal with such matters in an ancillary way in 
legislating in regard to works sand under- 
_ takings within its exclusive legislative juris- 
diction, and the effect of such legislation, if 
enacted, is that provincial authority in rela- 
tion to the subject-matter thereof is super- 
seded and remains inoperative so long as the 
Dominion legislation continues in force. But 
until Parliament so legislates, the provincial 
legislatures remain competent to deal with such 
matters generally and comprehensively. 

The recommendation in terms merely be- 
speaks action on the part of the Governments 
to encourage and facilitate the conclusion of 
collective agreements for the purposes speci- 
fied therein. The Minister does not undertake 
to say what action, legislative or otherwise, 
may be taken in furtherance of those objects, 
but is of opinion, for the reasons stated above, 
that the matter is properly one for the con- 
sideration of the provincial governments and 
legislatures. 

The Minister desires, however, to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the Dominion Goverr- 
ment has already adopted a policy which ts 
designed, in its practical operation, to secure 
to the employees of contractors with the 
Dominion Government fair wages and reason- 
able hours of work. Under the terms of Order 
in Council of the 7th June, 1922 (P.-C. 1206), 
embracing the “Fair Wages Policy” of the 
Government, there are required to be inserted 
in all contracts made on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of Canada for the construction or re- 
modelling of a great variety of works and 
properties, and also, as far as practicable, in 
all agreements made by the Government in- 
volving the grant of Dominion ‘public funds, 
as well as in all contracts for the manufacture 
of government supplies of various descriptions. 
certain formal clauses which require the con- 
tractors to pay the rates of wages generally 
accepted as current for competent workmen 
of the various classes required in the district 
in which the work is to be performed, or if 
there be no current rates in the district, then 
fair and reasonable rates, the same to be recog- 
nized as the minimum rates of wages payable 
to the various classes of workmen employed; 
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and also to observe the ‘hours of labour fixed 
by the customs of the trade in the district, 
and if there be no such custom, then fair 
and reasonable hours, the same to be recog- 
nized as the maximum hours during which 
the several classes of workmen employed shall 
be required to work, except for the protection 
of life or property or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the [Minister of Labour. 

The term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” are defined as meaning, respectively, 
the standard rates of wages and hours of labour 
either recognized by signed agreements be- 
tween employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn, or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 
In the event of any dispute arising as to 
the wages or hours to be observed as current 
or fair and reasonable, the dispute is deter- 
mined by the Minister of Labour, whose de- 
cision is final, and payment may be withheld 
of any moneys which would otherwise be pay- 
able to the contractor until the Minister’s 
decision has been complied with. 

The second recommendation is that each 
member, whilst having due regard to the re- 
quirements of different industries, local cus- 
toms and the varying capacities and habits of 
the different kinds of workers, should consider 
the means of so arranging the working day 
as to make the periods of spare time as con- 
tinuous as possible. The carrying out of this 
recommendation involves the regulation of 
hours of work, and it follows from what has 
been stated above in regard to the first recom- 
mendation, and particularly from the recent 
decision of the Supreme Court of Canada in 
the matter of Legislative Jurisdiction over 
Hours of Labour (1925) C.L.R. 505, that, al- 
though legislation upon that subject might be 
enacted by the Parliament of Canada, in so 
far as works and undertakings within its ex- 
clusive jurisdiction are concerned, legislative 
jursdiction touching that matter is primarily 
vested in the provincial legislatures. These 
legislatures are, consequently, competent to 
enact legislation on the subject-matter of this 
recommendation generally and comprehensive- 
ly for the provinces. 

The third recommendation is that by means 
of a well conceived transport svstem and by 
affording special facilities in regard to fares and 
time-tables, workers should be enabled to re- 
duce to the minimum the time spent in 
travelling between their homes and their work. 
and that employers’ and workers’ organiza- 
tions should be extensively consulted by public 
transport authorities or private transport un- 
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dertakings as to the best means of securing 
such a system. This recommendation does not 
appear to call for any legislative action. It 
will be fully implemented if it be brought by 
the Dominion Government to the attention 
of the Dominion railways and by the provin- 
cial governments to the attention of the pro- 
vineial railways. 

Under the heading “II—Spare Time and 
Social Hygiene”, the Conference recom- 
mends :— 

(a) the encouragement of individual thy- 
giene by the provision of public baths, swim- 
ming pools, etc., and 

(b) legislative or private action against the 
misuse of alcohol, ‘against tuberculosis, vener- 
eal disease and gambling. 

As to (a): The Minister is of the opinion 
that this matter falls exclusively within the 
jurisdictional sphere of the provincial govern- 
ments and municipal authorities. He is aware, 
however, that action has already been taken 
in the larger communities throughout the pro- 
vinces along the lines of this recommendation. 

As to (b) 

Misuse of Alcohol.—It is assumed that refer- 
ence is made to the evil popularly known as 
the drink evil. There is in force in Canada 
legislation for the suppression of the liquor 
traffic. It is the Canada Temperance Act, 
RS.C. chap. 152. The general principle and 
object of the Act are the prohibition of the 
sale of intoxicating liquors within municipal 
divisions to be applied by the exercise of local 
option. The constitutional validity of the legis- 
lation embodied in this statute has been up- 
held by the Privy Council. (Russell v. Reg., 
7 A. C. 829, and The Prohibition Case (1896) 
A. C. 348). But it has been made clear by 
subsequent and recent decisions of the Judicial 
Committee that the validity of this legislation 
is to be taken as resting upon the existence of 
exceptional conditions, considered to have been 
established at its date, which constituted a 
menace to the national life of the country, 
rather than upon general law. And it is to 
be now taken as established, that, under nor- 
mal conditions, the regulation of the liquor 
traffic within the provinces falls within the 
competence of the respective provincial legis- 
latures, except with regard to the importation 
or exportation of intoxicating liquors into or 
from Canada or any province thereof. These 
matters are, in the opinion of the ‘Minister, 
subject to regulation by Parliament alone 
(Atty.-Gen. for Ontario v. Atty.Gen. for the 
Dominion (1896) ‘A.C. 348, 368, 371, answers to 
‘Questions 3 and 4; Gold Seal Limited v. 
Dominion Express Co. and Atty.-Gen. for 
‘Alberta (1921) 62 S.C.R. 424; Hudson’s Bay 
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Co. v. Heffernan (1917) 3 W.W.R. 167); and 
‘upon that view rests the validity of the legis- 
Jation contained in Part IV of the Canada 
Temperance Act, as enacted by chap. 8 of the 
Statutes of 1919 (2nd sess.) and amended by 
chap. 11 of 1922 and later Acts (Gold Seal 
Limited v. Dominion Express Co. and Atty.- 
‘Gen. for Alberta, ib. supra). The latter legis- 
lation provides machinery for the prohibition 
of the importation of intoxicating liquors into 
any province in which there is in force a law 
‘preventing the sale of intoxicating liquors for 
beverage purposes, if a maj ority of the electors 
of such province vote in favour of such pro- 
hibition; and provision is made for prohibit- 
ing, upon the request of the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor in Council of any province with respect 
to which the importation of intoxicating liquors 
into the province has been prohibited and such 
‘prohibition is still in force, the keeping of in- 
toxicating liquors in such :province for export 
and the exportation of such liquors therefrom. 

Tuberculosis—The Minister is of opinion 
that, so far as legislative action may be 
necessary for the eradication and prevention 
of this disease, the matter is one which en- 
gages the exercise of the powers of the pro- 
vincial legislatures in relation particularly to 
“The establishment, maintenance, and manage- 
ment of hospitals, asylums, charities and 
eleemosynary institutions in and for the prov- 
ince, other than marine hospitals” (sec. 92, ss. 
(ee Du A eNCh. Legs a Property and ‘Civi! 
Rights in the Province” (sec. 92, ‘ss. 13), 
and “Generally all Matters of a merely local 
or private Nature in the Province” (sec. 92, 
ss. 16). In accordance with this view, several 
of the provinces, notably Quebec, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Manitoba, British Columbia 
and Saskatchewan, have established sanatoria 
for the treatment of tuberculosis. These in- 
stitutions are managed and operated by com- 
missions created by the respective provincial 
legislatures. In the various provinces, there, 
moreover, exist voluntary organizations for the 
prevention and treatment of tuberculosis, and 
in Ontario all the sanatoria are operated by 
such organizations. These organizations carry 
on an active campaign and are generously 
supported by the different provincial govern- 
ments. The work of these different local 
organizations is co-ordinated and strongly sup- 
ported by a national organization, in which 
they are all represented, namely, the Canadian 
Tuberculosis Association. This association has 
been in existence for the past twenty-five 
years; on its executive are represented every 
Institution in Canada operated for the pre- 
vention and treatment of tuberculosis, the 
different provincial boards of health, and some 
larger cities. It receives from the 
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Dominion Government an annual grant of 
$15,000. Besides supporting the work of this 
association, the Dominion Government, 
through the Department of Soldiers’ Civil 
Re-establishment, has established and oper- 
ates a number of sanitoria at different points 
throughout the Dominion for the treatment of 
former members of the military forces suffer- 
ing from tuberculosis attributable to or aggra- 
vated by service during the war; and under 
the Department of Agriculture (Health of 
Animals Branch), progressive measures haye 
been devised, and are being carried out, for 
the control and eradication throughout the 
Dominion of bovine tuberculosis. The De- 
partment has four different plans, none of 
which is yet compulsory, under which its work 
is carried on. Under several of these plans, 
compensation is paid to the owners of cattle 
which are slaughtered on account of being 
tubercular, and a sum varying between on2- 
half a million and a million dollars is annu- 
ally expended by the Government in this 
manner. . 

Venereal diseases—Under the provisions 9f 
the Criminal Code, it is an indictable offence, 
punishable by two years’ imprisonment, for 
any person knowingly, without lawful justifi- 
cation or excuse, to offer for sale, advertise 
for sale or disposal any means or instructions, 
medicine, drug or article for curing venereal 
diseases or diseases of the generative organs. 
(sec. 207). Moreover, any person who is suffer- 
ing from venereal diseases in a communicable 
form, who knowingly or by culpable negligence 
communicates such venereal disease to any 
other person, is guilty of an offence punishable 
upon summary conviction by fine or imprison- 
ment, or both, (sec. 316A). 

In addition to dealing with veneral disease 
in these criminal phases, Parliament could, 
no doubt, competently enact sanitary regu- 
lations, directed against the communication of 
venereal disease, with respect to works and 
undertakings within its exclusive legislative 
authority, but the matter is one which may 
generally and comprehensively be dealt with 
by the provincial legislatures. The Dominion, 
however, plays an important part in the social 
measures which are being taken against this 
disease.. Parliament makes an annual appro- 
priation of a sum varying between $150,000 
and $200,000 which is divided pro rata, accord- 
ing to population, between the different prov- 
inces for the treatment of venereal diseases at 
free clinics established by the provinces. It 
is a condition of the grant that each province 
shall provide, for the same purpose, a sum 
of money equal to the amount of its share of 
the Dominion grant. In addition to these 
measures, strong propaganda against venereal 


disease is carried on by a voluntary national 
organization. The Social Hygiene Council 
of Canada, and’ its various subsidiary provin- 
cial organizations. The Council receives from 
the Dominion an annual grant of $15,000 in 
ald of its work. 


Gambling—There are various provisions ia 
the Criminal Code which are aimed at the 
suppression of gambling or betting in one form 
or another (sections 226, 227 and 228, re com- 
mon gaming houses and common betting 
houses; sections 231, 232, 233, re gaming in 
stocks or merchandise; sec. 234 re gambling 
in any public conveyance; sec. 235, re betting, 
pool selling, bookmaking, etc., and sec. 236, re 
lottery schemes, disposal of goods by gaming, 
staking money on gambling devices, etc.). The 
Minister is of opinion that, in its other phases, 
gambling is a subject proper to be dealt with 
by the different provincial legislatures. 

Under heading “III.—Housing Policy”, the 
Conference recommends the increase in num- 
ber, if necessary in co-operation with the 
national or local authorities concerned, of 
health dwellings at low rentals in garden 
cities or urban communities, under proper 
conditions of health and comfort. 

The Minister is of opinion that the provision 
of houses, so far as it may be regarded as a 
public duty, is—with respect at all events to 
the parts of Canada included within the prov- 
inces—essentially a matter of a local and 
private nature in each province, and, accord- 
ingly, within the jurisdiction of the provincial 
legislatures. The object of the recommenda- 
tion is, nevertheless, one which may be pro- 
moted by voluntary schemes based upon a 
system of government subventions or loans. In 
1918, as the result of a conference which was 
held at Ottawa between members of the pro- 
vincial and Dominion governments, the 
Dominion Government decided to aid the 
several provinces, by means of loans, in carry- 
ing out a general housing scheme. The sum 
of $25,000,000 was, accordingly, authorized to 
be expended by way of loans to the provinces 
for the purpose mentioned, on terms of re- 
payment over a period of twenty years, with 
interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum. 
A committee of the Privy Council of Canada 
was constituted a Housing Committee with 
power to formulate the general principles to 
be followed in housing schemes and the details 
of the project were set forth in Order in 
Council of the 20th February, 1919, (P.C. 
374). The general objects of the project, us 
stated in this Order in Council, were,— 

(a) to promote the erection of dwelling 
houses of modern character to relieve con- 
gestion of population in cities and towns; 
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(b) to put within the reach of al] working 
men, particularly returned soldiers, the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring their own homes at actual 
cost of the building and land acquired at a 
fair value, thus eliminating the profits of the 
speculator; and 

(c) to contribute to the general health and 
well-being of the community by encouraging 
suitable town planning and housing schemes. 

Under the conditions of the loan, each 
province desiring to share in it was required 
to prepare and submit, for the approval of the 
Dominion Government, a general housing 
scheme setting forth the standards and condi- 
tions to be complied with in local housing 
schemes; the general scheme for a province 
having been so approved, the provincial goy- 
ernment exercised entire jurisdiction in 
respect of local schemes. It was contemplated 
that the provincial governments should make 
advances, for the purchase of lands and the 
building of houses, to municipalities, housing 
societies or companies with limited dividends, 
and individual owners of land. Special legis- 
lation providing for housing schemes and the 
acceptance of the loan was subsequently 
enacted by the legislatures in elght of the nine 
provinces in Canada. The amount of the 
federal loan actually borowed as of March 
31, 1924, was $23,508,189.62, and the total 
number of houses erected under the scheme 
6,244. 

Under heading “IV —Institutions for the 
Utilization of Workers’ Spare Time”, and 
heading “V.—Free Use of Institutions and 
Co-ordination of Local Action”, the Con- 
ference makes several recommendations of a 
general nature. They all relate to institutions 
or schemes of a purely local or municipal 
character in the several provinces, and in the 
opinion of the Minister ought, acordingly, to 
be submitted to the consideration of the 
several provincial governments, and under 
them, of municipal authorities in each prov- 
ince. It may be observed, however, in con- 
nection with one of these recommendations, 
viz., that relating to the extension of technical, 
domestic and general education, that, although 
the subject is exclusively within provincia] 
legislative jurisdiction, the Parliament of 
Canada made provision by chap. 73 of the 
Statutes of 1919 (ist sess.), entitled “The 
Technical Education Act”, for the promotioa 
of vocational, technical or industrial educa- 
tion throughout Canada. For the purpose of 
assisting the provinces in promoting such 
education, the Act authorized the distribution 
to the provincial governments, under specified 
conditions, of sums of money aggregating ten 
‘million dollars, divided into annual amounts 
covering a period of ten years, The principal 
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condition of the annual grant was that it 
should not exceed an’ amount equivalent to 
that which the provincial government should 
expend on technical education within such 
year. All of the provincial governments have 
taken advantage of the provisions of the Act 
and share in the fund, the moneys being used 
to develop new courses of study which will 
meet the needs of workers in all phases of 
manufacturing, commercial and home-making 
life. Agriculture is not included, because 
special provision for this work exists under 
the Agricultural Instruction Act, chap. 5 of the 
Statutes of Canada, 1913. 

The Minister recomends that a copy hereof, 
together with an authenticated copy of the 
draft recommendation, be transmitted to the 
Lieutenant Governors of the respective proy- 
inces, for the consideration of their respective 
governments, with a view to such legislative 
or other action in line with the proposals of 
the draft recommendation as are within the 
provincial sphere, as each Government may be 
advised to take. 

The Committee concur in the foregoing and 
submit the same for Your EXxcelency’s 
approval, 

E. J. LEMAIRE, 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 





Sir Henry Thornton, president of the Cana- 
dian National Railways, at a meeting of the 
Taylor Society at New York in February, 
described co-operative management in the rail- 
road industry as economically a step forward 
which had been found by railroads adopting 
it to be profitable to investors, workers and 
the public. He laid stress on the importanse 
of loyalty among employees, and stated that 
the union management co-operation put into 
effect in the shops of the Canadian National 
Railways had resulted in better relations with 
workers. It had promoted continuity of em- 
ployment, which, he said, is one of the great- 
est factors in preventing industrial unrest. 
Other speakers at the same meeting were Bert 
M. Jewell, president of the Railway Em- 
ployees’ Department, American Federation of 
Labour, and O. S. Beyer, Jr., the originator 
of the “Baltimore and Ohio plan.” 





In connection with the heavy snow fall in 
February the Halifax City Council revived a 
former custom of employing convict labour 
fer street cleaning. The use of prison labour 
for public services was common at one time 
but was discontinued owing to strong public 
opinion against it. Traffic was suspended in 
some parts of Halifax owing to the depth of 
the snow, 
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iG ane notes in this section of the Lasour 
GazeTTre relate to the work carried on 
by secondary vocational schools which receive 
federal grants under the provisions of the 
Dominion Technical Education Act. Other 
activities which have a direct bearing on the 
training of apprentices and industrial workers 
‘are also noted. The Dominion Government, 
through annual grants administered by the 
Technical Education Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, assists the provinces in de- 
veloping all forms of vocational education and 
industrial training which are of benefit to 
workers in various branches of industrial, com- 
mercial and home-making activities. 


Importance of Technical Education in 


Schools 


‘ In his annual report for 1925, Mr. J. P. 
Labarre, Director-Secretary of the Northern 
District Catholic School Board in Montreal, 
makes the following statements regarding the 
value and need for vocational instruction in 
boys’ schools. 

“Courses in manual work are just as neces- 
sary to most of our children as the matters 
included in the regular program of studies. 
The intelligent and trained workman who 
‘understands a plan always executes it more 
perfectly and economically than the one who 
acts without that knowledge, and mechanical- 
ly. A manual trade enables the one who 
knows it perfectly to find work at any time 
and place. It protects him against need.” In 
Germany, France, England and the United 
States, technical education in the schools is 
highly appreciated and in great favour. 

“What is done elsewhere must be taken 
jnto account, in order not to remain backward. 
Here is an economic question which calls for 
an earnest and immediate consideration. Our 
children can never acquire too much power of 
observation and initiative. They will develop 
it through manual work more than in any 
other way, They need a general technical 
knowledge. Manual instruction will give it to 
them, in part at least. The attendance at the 
provincial technical school shows that indus- 
trial knowledge is not sufficiently sought after 
by our French-Canadian compatriots. ‘More 
than 60 per cent of students registered at the 
technical school are from a nationality other 
than our own. 

“Teaching manual work has indeed made 
some progress here. In this district, five class- 
es in manual work are open to boys in the 
St. Paul, St. Louis, St. Rosaire, .Christophe- 


thousand six hundred and fifty-five boys from 
the fifth year to the eighth year, inclusive, 
attend the courses during one hour and a half 
each week. Manual work students are recruit- 
ed not only in the school where such classes 
are found, but also among the pupils of the 


’ neighbouring schools, in such numbers as class 


hours will permit. 

“ Before executing a piece of work, the stu- 
dent sketches it on paper under the direction 
of his teacher. He thus learns how to read 
and prepare a plan, an accomplishment which 
js indispensable to a good workman. This is 
because the teachers are not only competent 
wood-workers but they also are draughtsmen 
and good school masters. The results they 
obtain are really marvellous. You see it every 
year when you visit the exposition of manual 
work in each of these schools. It is desirable 
that at least one such class should exist in 
each of our boys’ schools.” 


Technical School at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


In his annual report for 1925 Principal A. 
1D. Hone, of the Sault Ste. Marie Technical 
School makes the following statements re- 
garding the nature and scope of the work 
being carried on in the school. 

“Tast year was the most successful year in 
the history of the school, both from the stand- 
point of numbers and work accomplished. 
Last midsummer the first graduating class 
which was wholly prepared within the school 
entered upon the larger duties of life, and a 
number of them have obtained good positions 
here and elsewhere, and they are proving a 
credit to the training they received in this 
school. 

“The enrolment of the day school shows an 
increase of over 30 per cent and the night 
school in corresponding proportion. 

“A new department, electricity, was added 
to the practical course offered by the school. 
This department is making satisfactory pro- 
gress, and we hope that with the addition of 
the necessary equipment, provided for in the 
estimates, it will be a great asset to the com- 
munity. 

“The number of students enrolled in the 
school, in proportion to the population, is ex- 
tremely gratifying and compares favourably 
with that of any other city in Ontario. In 
spite of the relatively large number already 
enrolled, a continued increase is anticipated. 
Those who have made an expert study of the 
needs of the boys and girls of to-day estimate 
that the vocational type of education is most 
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suitable for at least 75 per cent, so there is 
considerable room for expansion yet before the 
percentage is reached. 

“The courses offered by the school are all 
designed to give a good general academic edu- 
cation combined with a thorough training in a 
number of activities fundamental to the in- 
dustries and business pursuits. While this 
training does lead directly into a number of 
trades and callings, it is intended to give a 
general training along technical and business 
lines rather than intensive instruction in any 
one trade or pursuit. If the public realized 
this more generally, it would remove consider- 
able criticism, as many to-day expect the 
graduates of a technical school to be experts 
in some particular trade. The Department 
of Education, after careful investigation, de- 
liberately chose to establish schools of the 
type of the one at Sault Ste. ‘Marie rather 
than trade schools such as existed in some 
other countries. ‘The idea is that a student 
who has received such a general training will 
be able to learn a specific trade in a much 
shorter time than one who has not been so 
trained, and will ultimately, through his wide 
knowledge of operations connected with his 
own trade and the related mathematics, 
science and so forth, be a much more valuable 
and expert tradesman, and because of the 
general education, a much more valuable 
citizen than one who received a narrow trade 
education only. 

“The courses given in the school are as 
follows: First, the general preparatory course, 
which is open to boys and-girls with fourth 
book standing. This is a one-year course and 
is designed for those who have shown in the 
public school that they are not particularly 
book-minded, and for those who feel that they 
are more suited to industrial pursuits than to 
academic studies. It serves as a preparation 
for the more advanced courses of the school 
and at the same time gives a training in a 
variety of intelligent subjects, such as enables 
the student to make an intelligent choice of 
the course for which he or she is best adapted. 
Entrance certificates are granted to those who 
show that they are capable of doing commer- 
cial work and are desirous of entering the 
commercial course. 

“Second, the general technical course for 
boys. This is a three-year course and is open 
to students promoted from the preparatory 
course or of entrance standing. It is designed 
to prepare students for directive positions in 
the industries. In the third year students are 
allowed to specialize along some practical line 
for which they have shown special aptitude. 

“Third, the home economics course for girls. 
This is open to girls of the same standing as 
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the boys in the above course. It is also a 
three-year course and is designed to prepare 
girls for the home-making activities and such 
occupations as dressmaking, millinery, dietet- 
ics and nursing. 

“Fourth, the commercial course. This 
course is open to students of high school en- 
trance standing and combines a thorough gen- 
eral academic education with an intensive 
training in stenography, typewriting, book- 
keeping, and general business pursuits. It is 
designed not only to prepare for office posi- 
tions but also to give a general training to 
those who may wish to enter business in any 
capacity. 

“While the school is not a trade school, 
there are a number of trades for which the 
courses provided make direct preparation. It 
is proposed to make an effort to guide stud- 
ents into some specific vocation, at least two 
or three months before they have to leave 
the school, and then to permit them to spend 
the remaining time in the special course which 
will best fit them for this vocation. In this 
way, every student who leaves the school will 
have received some special training for a 
definite vocation. 

“This year a determined effort will be made 
to link up the school with the industries of 
the city. The Principal will visit the various 
industries to endeavour to find out how the 
day or night school may be made to serve 
the needs of these industries to greater extent 
than at present. We shall also endeavour to 
find in these industries a market for the pro- 
duct of the school, that is, employment for 
our graduates. In this connection it is pro- 
posed to establish an employment bureau in 
the school. A questionnaire will be sent out | 
to the various employers and business men, 
in order to determine the nature of the em- 
ployment, the number of the employees and 
the probable chances of obtaining employment 
both now and during normal times. Our aim 
will be to bring about such a condition that 
employers will come to the school when they 
need young men or women in any capacity. 


Bridging the Gap from School to Industry 


The following extracts are taken from an 
article by R. W. Tarbell, of Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, appearing in The Industrial Arts Maga- 
zine of ‘March, 1926. 

One of the major responsibilities of society 
is to prepare youth for adult activities. This 
has been a concern among primitive and sav- 
age peoples, frequently being as important as 
the hunt for food itself. INo group of people 
can afford to shirk the job of educating its 
young folks, for civilization will advance only 
in proportion to the adequacy with which the 
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oncoming generation is ready to cope with the 
problems of life as they arise. Primitive 
peoples built up their educational system 
around the central idea of making the learner 
proficient in given pursuits. It might be shoot- 
ing the arrow, building a hut, or catching fish, 
but the training was given for a specific pur- 
pose. This same principle can be applied to 
our own time. If the children of to-day are 
to be equipped to solve the problems of tc- 
morrow, their combined educational experi- 
ences must fit them for the job. School teach- 
ers are the special agents designated by society 
to assist in this task. 

Our social organization is so developed at 
present that most people work with others in 
some industrial or business enterprise. The 
training problem becomes one of preparing 
people for a place in this modern world of 
work. If our schools are going to prepare 


pupils for the activities of adult life, specific: 


things must be taught and certain people are 
to do it. It is the special function of the 
vocational school to give assistance to pupils 
in connection with ‘their industrial activities. 
This means that the instruction should co- 
ordinate with the busy world of work. In 
this expanding field of education the voca- 
tional teacher is a large factor. There are 
many things for him to understand. 

The following discussion is an attempt to 
indicate how pupils may be prepared for work. 
Some of the statements may seem theoretical, 
but they are suggestive of what may be done 
practically. 


(a) Courses in occupational information — 
Schools are taking a forward step in the mat- 
ter of placement and employment by including 
occupational studies in the curriculum. The 
practice has extended far enough already to 
prove its usefulness. There are several very 
good texts on the market, suitable for ele- 
mentary, secondary, or vocational schools. 
Studies in the occupations will furnish a run- 
ning view of the nature of the different fields 
of work and assist pupils in the choice of a 
job. This will also place considerable material 
*n the teacher’s hands to assist him in his 
counselling and advisory activities. The pupil’s 
perspective of life outside the classroom is 
materially enhanced and his ability to pick a 
job much improved. 

(b) Visits to Industries—Many teachers are 
taking advantage of opportunities offered by 
industries to visit factories and shops with 
their students. This has been the practice of 
classes in the engineering schools for some 
time. In recent years it has extended to many 
public schools, and offers an exceptionally in- 


teresting method of gaining occupational in- 
formation, especially in the industrial centers. 
It is an excellent way to put pupils in touch 
with actual work conditions, and will assist 
them greatly in the matter of selection. 

(c) Talks by local citizens—School people 
should not suffer under the illusion that all the 
teaching is done by them. Other means are 
available and should be utilized. There are 
public-spirited men in practically every com- 
munity who can bring interesting messages 
to school children. They can be drafted from 
the various walks of life to tell the story of 
work. By planning a careful program these 
talks by local citizens can become an effec- 
tual part of the course. Much useful informa- 
tion will be given to the pupils, and the 
speakers will understand and support the 
schools more earnestly. Such an arrangement 
should tie up definitely with the teacher’s 
efforts to give practical occupational informa- 
tion. 

(d) The school employment office —Another 
means for aiding pupils in the matter of place- 
ment is the school employment office. This 
is a simple innovation in the school organiza- 
tion and need not be costly beyond what the 
needs seem to warrant. In a large school the 
duties may require considerable time and this 
will taper down to a small amount of work 
in villages. The essential thing is that some- 
one in the organization is in charge of the 
work and has the information. This individual 
makes contacts with the industries and gives 
personal help to pupils. It is one of the very 
practical ways of caring for the placement 
proposition. 

(e) Conferences with narents—Parents 
should be consulted when the question of se- 
curing employment arises. This means work, 
but should bring better results. The informa- 
tion that teachers are able to gather is some- 
times too theoretical and needs to be bal- 
anced by some of the personal and practical 
views of parents. It is true that parents’ ideas 
may not always be for the best interests of 
the child, in which case the instructor has the 
added job of teaching parents, also. This js 
part of the work of the school in these days 
when our conception of the school is expand- 
ing until we see it as a system of universal 
service in education. The results of such con- 
ferences are most likely to be a better under- 
standing, a more satisfactory selection of em- 
ployment and more loyal school patrons. 

The Relation of Technical Education to 
Industry in Great Britain 


The following extract from the London 
Times for January 4, 1926, indicates the 
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interest and opinions concerning the problem 
of linking up schools with industry in Great 
Britain. 

The relation of technical education to other 
forms of education and to industry was con- 
sidered at a recent conference. Dr. T. Percy 
Nunn, Professor of Education, University of 
London, presided. 

Dr. H. Schofield, Principal of the Technical 
College, Loughborough, said that the present 
regulations governing technical education were 
out of date, and badly needed revision. Since 
they were issued in 1915 the outlook in this 
branch of education had fundamentally 
changed. Apprenticeship had decayed, and 
large parts of industry had been reorganized 
on a mass production basis, tending to the 
elimination of the more all-round and more 
informed workmen. Among other changes 
had been the development of our secondary 
school system. There was, in the view of 
many, abundant reasons why the Government 
should conduct an inquiry into the question. 
The answer given to that request was worthy 
of careful consideration. The importance of 
the points raised was recognized, but it was 
asked what industry had to say. Little direct 
evidence could be produced that industry was 
vitally interested in the problem, even suffi- 
ciently to urge that an inquiry might be of 
value. Nevertheless, he felt convinced, from 
his own relations with industry, that at pre- 
sent industry really was interested, though 
this interest had found little external expres- 
sion. In any case, he did not subscribe to the 
idea that until industry did express itself in 
such a way those who mainly represented edu- 
cation should do nothing. He thought that 
when carefully canvassed industry would prove 
sympathetic towards forms of further edu- 
cation for those connected with it. This edu- 
cation would fall into two classes. First there 
was education of a recreative character, which 
would be a relief from the work of the day 
and which it was to the advantage even of 
industry itself to encourage. The second form 
of training was vocational. He urged that 
those who provided technical education should 
get into touch with local firms, and suggested 
the formation of advisory committees. They 
wanted a real partnership betwen the technical 
college and the works. 

Dr. H. Costley-White, headmaster of West- 
minster School said that in considering edu- 
cation they had to regard boys and girls not 
merely as useful hands in commerce, but as 
human beings. Up to at least the age of 14 
education ought not to have regard to the 
future commercial value of the individual, but 
should be of the kind which would advance his 
personal profit and development—a general 


feeding of the mind. If after 14 attention 
was to be turned to the walk to which a boy 
was going to be called, the contribution which 
secondary schools should make was, he thought, 
on the theoretical side, such as teaching 
chemistry, botany, and other subjects, as a 
preparation for agriculture. 

Miss E. M. Fox, headmistress. of Beckenham 
County School for Girls, contended that 
technical education was a necessary preliminary 
to any career in industry. Where such in- 
struction could be made a factor of real 
educational value, by being grounded on basic 
principles, it might well be given during the 
ordinary school course. This experiment was 
tried with conspicuous success by Sanderson, 
of Oundle. His root idea, as an educator, was 
to connect the school at every point with the 
life of industry, and to teach every subject 
not by class-room instruction as much as by 
workshop methods. When the instruction was 
‘of too specialized a nature the heads of schools 
should ensure the passing on of boys to the 
local technical school ‘or college, which should 
work in vital co-operation with tthe schools 
and with the labour market. Such instruction 
in the principles under-lying technical skill, 
would, it was claimed, send better equipped 
workers into their different occupations, and 
so gradually raise the whole status and 
dignity of industry. 

Mr. C. L. Bryant, an assistant master at 
Harrow School, said that the suspicion in 
which technical instruction and all vocational 
teaching were held was well founded. They 
would not get the best crafstmen by teaching 
them only their craft. It was equally true 
that if they persistently taught a child only 
those things which had no connection with his 
immediate interests they would engender dis- 
trust and dislike of all learning. The chief 
aim in providing instruction in secondary 
schools should be to assist in that vague but 
real thing, a general education. To this end, 
handcraft was of great value for the normal 
child; while for the abnormal, those for whom 
an education of a predominantly literary type 
was 'a proved failure, it was a potent means of 
salvation. There was a national as well as 
an individual interest to be served by the 
teaching of handcraft. Much of their social 
unrest, as Ruskin foresaw, was due to the 
separation of the thinkers from the doers. 
Distrust between these classes and a feeling 
of the inferiority of labour, even among the 
labourers themselves, were all too prevalent. 
Manual instruction could do much to restore 
the sense of the dignity of labour, on which 
the happines of all must rest, It was not 
without reason that the life of a carpenter 
was chosen for the Great Teacher of mankind. 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Canadian National Safety League 


The seventh annual report of the Canadian 
National Safety League covers the work of 
the year 1925. It may be noted that the sum 
of $10,000 was granted by the Dominion Gov- 
ernment for the furtherance of the work of 
the League during the past year. The general 
campaign for 1925 consisted partly of the 
distribution throughout Canada, of 125,000 
bulletins dealing with aquatic, traffic, industrial, 
public and home hazards. Nineteen thousand 
special bulletins, and fourteen thousand hun- 
ters’ bulletins, together with some twenty 
thousand Safety Calendars, were distributed 
all over the Dominion. 

With regard to unsafe firearms, s special 
letter was written by the President, Sir John 
Gibson, to the Right Honourable W. L. Mac- 
kenzie King, Prime Minister, relative to some 
30,000 imported rifles that could be acciden- 
tally discharged a number of ways without 
touching the trigger, with the result that 
through the assistance of the Minister of 
Labour, the Customs Department and ‘Colonels 
Starnes and Matthews, the latter in charge of 
the North-West Mounted Police, and the 
Department of Militia and Defence, a depart- 
mental committee was appointed to deal with 
the subject. ‘Their conclusions were that the 
Customs Department does not admit any 
dangerous firearms, and if there is any doubt 
as to firearms submitted for entry, the matter 
is to be referred to a committee of experts. 

While the ‘League is concerned with public 
safety in general, it has also a special interest 
in industrial safety and co-operates with the 
Workmen’s (Compensation Boards and other 
public bodies which further the safety of em- 
ployees. In this connection the following 
tribute to the Provincial Board was paid by 
an Ontario speaker at the annual meeting of 
the League :— 

“Under the Ontario Government, the Work- 
men’s (Compensation Board is encouraging all 
industrial activity to take every care possible 
for the protection of the human body; in plac- 
ing a premium on industry that applies all 
safety devices, that encourages and instructs 
its employees to use care in every activity. 
The Board is, I think, meeting with success 
along this line, and igs commended for this 
work of stepping establishments up into 2 
preferred class where their history with regard 
to accidents shows they are getting results 
by their education and the general campaigns 
they are carrying on in their industry.” 

The following account of the subsidiary 
provincial leagues is given in the report:— 


Ontario Safety League —This league has now 
completed the twelfth year of its existence. 
During 1925, as for a number of years prevl- 
ously, the league distributed over a million 
pieces of literature to school children, motor- 
ists, street carmen, manufacturers and others, 
relative to the prevention of accidents. The 
usual number of motion pictures, lantern 
slides or other publications were circulated, 
and safety tables were given all over Ontario 
to schools, summer camps, Boards of Trade, 
‘ndustrial workers and the general public. In 
addition safety bulletins were distributed in 
more than six hundred cities, towns and 
villages throughout the province, and in rail- 
way stations, street cars, garages and public 
places, posters and signs were erected dealing 
with the traffic hazard. In addition to the 
above $300 in cash prizes was awarded in the 
school essay contest, and $320 in cash prizes 
in the school cartoon contest. 

The results of these activities may be traced, 
it is thought, in a reduction by 67 in the 
number of fatal accidents in the province in 
1925 as compared with 1924. The report con- 
tains a table showing the number of fatal and 
non-fatal accidents in the province in these 
two years, distributed according to causes The 
largest group of fatalities was from drowning, 
which caused 307 deaths in each of the two 
years. Automobiles came next, with 254 fatali- 
ties in 1924, and 298 in 1925; falls caused 170 
deaths in 1924, and 146 in 1925; railroads 
caused 115 deaths in 1924 and 79 in 1925. 
These numbers, it may be repeated, do not 
represent industrial, but general accidents. 

Province of Quebec Safety League —Through 
a drive for funds during 1925, the Province of 
Quebec Safety League has become self-sup- 
porting, and is now carrying on accident pre- 
vention work with an executive located in the 
Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal. The league is 
conducting a campaign of safety among the 
public, in the schools, and throughout the in- 
dustries, and comparative results between 1924 
and 1925 show a remarkable decrease in acci- 
dents from all causes. The response for funds 
and these results are sufficient warrants for 
the existence of the Province of Quebec Safety 
League. The president for 1926 is Mr. E. J. 
VEsperance, and the general manager and 
secretary is Mr, Arthur Gaboury. 

Maritime Safety League—The Maritime 
Safety League, organized to operate in the 
Provinces of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward Island, is receiving from the 
Canadian National Safety League the neces- 
sary financial assistance to continue operations 
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until such time as they may become self- 
Supporting. Jts president is Mr. A. T, Weldon, 
of Moncton, N.B. 

Manitoba Safety League—The Manitoba 
Safety League, organized in 1920, and re-organ- 
ized early in 1925, is still in the preliminary 
stages. The work is being conducted at the 
present time by Mr. Charles F. Roland, Secre- 
tary of the Employers’ Association of Mani- 
toba, as acting secretary, with a tentative 
executive committee. The Manitoba Safety 
League expects with the financial assistance 
of the parent organization, to increase their 
activities during 1926. 

It is anticipated that a safety league will 
soon be organized for British Columbia, and 
the report concludes as follows:— 

“Tt would be a mistake to neglect the pre- 
liminary organization and perfection of Safety 
Leagues in all or any of the Provinces of 
Canada. These leagues must be financed ulti- 
mately within their own provincial bounds and 
the sooner this work is done, the greater will 
be the returns in lives saved. Later, when our 
provincial populations have increased, it is 
going to be infinitely more difficult to 
control the accident frequency from all causes 
and hazards. It must not be forgotten that a 
fatality prevented represents a minimum 
economic saving of at least $5,000. The Finance 
Commissioner of Toronto says: “Every time 
a useful or potential citizen is maimed or 
killed, a great economic waste is involved.” 

Major-General Sir John M. Gibson of Hamil- 
ton, is president of both the Canadian and the 
Ontario Safety Leagues. The general manager 
of the former organization is Mr. J. F. Wyse, 
Toronto, and the honorary Secretary of the 
Ontario League is Mr. R. B. Morley, of 
Toronto, 


Industrial Safety Committee in Quebec 


An Industrial Safety Committee for the 
district of Montreal has been organized under 
the auspices of the Quebec Safety League, +o 
be followed by a safety campaign in factories 
and industrial plants for the prevention of 
accidents. The organization meeting on Feb- 
ruary 9 was representative of many industria! 
concerns in the distnict, and by Mr. John T. 
Foster, president. of the Montreal Trades and 
Labour Council, and others. Among the pro- 
posed measures to be taken in the promotion 
of safety mention was made of first aid con- 
tests with awards for competency, and the 
keeping of fuller statistics as to the frequency 
and severity of accidents and as to time lost 
through accidents, the office of the Safety 
League to be used as a clearing house for such 
information. It was stated that the League 
would co-operate with an employer in safety 
work. ; 
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In connection with this inaugural meeting 
the following figures were given out by the 
League: The Aluminum Company of Canada 
is decreasing its frequency rate or million 
working hours by 41.86; reduced the severity 
rate or percentage of days lost per 1,000 hours 
of work by 1.9; the Belgo Paper Company’s 
figures show 19.7 reduction in the frequency 
rate and 1.4 in the severity rate; the Electric 
Service Company reports corresponding reduc- 
tions of 22.5 and 1.4 ; the Canada Carbide 
Company 47, and 13.86; and the S awinigan 
Water and Power Company 17.6 and 16.78. 

Laurentide Company Wins Competition 

The judge’s findings in the safety competi- 
tion between the Sault Ste. Marie mill of the 
Spanish River Pulp and Paper Company and 
the Laurentide Company, Limited, are given: 
below. This competition was announced in 
the issue of the Lasour Gazerre for August,. 
1925 (page 794), where it was stated that the 
two companies had entered into a friendly 
competition to reduce the frequency and sever- 
ity of industrial accidents to a minimum. 
The competition was theld under the ‘auspices 
of the Ontario Pulp and Paper ‘Makers’ 
Safety Association, which named as Judge Mr. 
A. P. Costigane, of Toronto, the secretary 
and engineer of the association. The competi- 
tion extended over two quarterly periods, the 
results being stated by Mr. Costigane as fol- 
lows :— | 


SS 





Ist Period 2nd Period 
July 1-Sept. 30 Oct. 1-Dec. 31 
Lauren- , Spanish | Lauren- Spanish 
tide iver tide’ River 


Company| Company Company Company 





Number of work- 


IND aie. A, nae 74 76 83-25 78 
Total hours work- 

re hay Ea ee ee 700,515 | 479,306 | 728,622 490,307 
Number of full 

time workers. . 947 631 876 629 
Number of lost 

time accidents. 6 12 10 18 
Total days lost.. 87 103 127 255 
Days lost per full 

time worker... . “091 -163 -145 405 


“The above figures show the Laurentide 
Company won both competitions, and J have 
pleasure in thereby awarding that company the 
contest in both instances. 

“ An analysis of the above figures shows that 
the Laurentide Company could in the first 
contest. have incurred lost. time up to 154 days 
without losing the contest. During the second 
period, this company could have incurred. lost 
time up to 354 days without losing. 

“Tt has been a great pleasure to act as 
judge in these contests, and I have pleasure in 
congratulating the employees of both com- 
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panies on the sportsmanship shown through- 
out the contests; and I hope these contests 
will be the forerunners of many such in 
‘Clanada.” ’ 


Principal Industrial Diseases 


Sir Kenneth 'Goadby, one of the specialist 
‘medical referees under the British Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, in a recent address on 
“Disease and the ‘Workmen’s Compensation 
Act,’ mentioned some of the chief industrial 
diseases for which compensation is given. 

The incidence of disease among miners had 
been largely due to miner’s nystagmus, a con- 
dition and affection of the eyes. A commit- 
tee recently investigated the causes, and a 
considerable amount of attention had been 
given to elucidate the causes from which this 
disease arose, and it was confidently hoped in 
the very near future that a great amelioration 
would take place in the incidence of the 
disease. The numbers of new cases had al- 
‘ready begun to drop considerably, but the 
industry was still fettered with numerous cases 
which occurred before the application of 
‘methods of prevention had come into force. 

Included in miners’ diseases were the affec- 
tions known as “beat hand,” “beat knee,” 
“beat elbow” and “beat wrist.” The disease 
was one due, he said, to neglect of small and 
early abrasions and! injuries. The ambulance 
and first-aid regulations introduced mito fac- 
tories some time ago had been extended to 
the mines, and he was hopeful that the inci- 
dence of this disease would show diminution in 
the near future. 

Turning to the other disease which made 
‘up the bulk of the compensation cases of an- 
dustrial disease, they found dermatitis showed 
‘a rise from 1919 of 270 to 709 cases. Lead 
poisoning cases had gone up from 231 in 1919 
to 1,516 in 1924, but the fatality of the disease 
had diminished. The fatal cases in 1920 were 
18 in a total of 265, while in 1924 the total ws 
18 for 564 cases—a diminution in four years 
of at least half the death-rate. As a large 
‘number of these fatal cases were of old-stand- 
ing illness and long-continued exposure before 
even the simple facts of general hygiene had 
been brought home ‘to the workers, the death- 
rate was likely to undergo a further diminu- 
“tion. 

‘An experiment is being carried out in the 
‘schools at Peterborough, Ontario, in teaching 
children how to prevent accidents from the use 
of electrical appliances. This action is being 
taken on the initiative of the Committee on 
Accident Prevention and Health Promotion of 
-the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of On- 

-tario. This committee is doing valuable work 
in providing instruction at various ‘points 


through the province, especially in the smaller 
municipalities, in the use of “Safety First” 
electrical equipment, and in demonstrating 
methods of resuscitation. 


Worker’s Risk in Ontario 


The average worker in industry in Ontario 
has an ordinary chance of working for ten 
years with one accident that is sufficiently 
serious to warrant it being reported to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. In normal 
times there are nearly 450,000 employees 
under compensation in the Province and in 
the past eleven years there have been 502,014 
accidents reported to the Board, indicating an 
average slightly in excess of one report for 
every ten workers per annum. In the same 
eleven years there were 4,328 fatalities under 
compensation, which represents an average of 
more than one death per day in that period. 
One very encouraging feature of the reports of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board covering 
the year 1925 is that the death cases in that 
year showed a decrease of fifty-seven from 
1924, there having been 402 death cases in 
1924 and 345 in 1925. 


Safer Railway Operation 


Mr. Arthur Williams, president of the Am- 
erican Museum of Safety, states that railways 
were twice as safe in 1924 as they were in 
1914 before organized safety work was begun. 
In 1914 one passenger was killed for every 
6,620,000 locomotive miles of operation, and 
one injured for every 116,000 such miles. In 
1924 one passenger was killed in 11,250,000 
locomotive miles, and one passenger was in- 
jured for every 287,000 miles. 

Practically the same progress was reported 
in the safety of railroad employees. In 1917 
one railroad employee was killed in an indus- 
trial railroad accident for every 9,120,000 man- 
hours of work, and in 1924 one employee was 
killed for every 15,550,000 man-hours of work. 
As for injuries, in 1917 one employee was 
injured for every 28,000 man-hours of work, 
and in 1924 one employee was injured for 
every 48,000 man-hours of work. 


Report of Explosives Division of 
Department of Mines 


The report of the Department of Mines 
for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1925, in- 
cludes a report of the Explosives Division. It 
is stated that the care taken by the manage- 
ments of the several factories in the enforce- 
ment of the rules for the safe conduct of 
operations, the attention given by superin- 
tendents and their assistants to the inspection 
of equipment and to the potential dangers of 
the processes followed, and the intelligent cul- 
tivation of good practice on the part of em- 
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ployees, so that such becomes habitual, have 
happily combined to the benefit of all. 

The report calls special attention to the 
dangers arising from small quantities of ex- 
plosives being left exposed by working parties. 
In some cases these have been found and re- 
moved by the police, but unfortunately a con- 
siderable percentage of the accidents to juven- 
iles arises from playing with discarded ex- 
plosives which they pick up. Three eases 
were reported of large quantities of explosives 
having been abandoned several years previous- 
ly, much of which was in a very sensitive con- 
dition. Approximately 2,500 pounds were left 
by a mining party in the bush, over 17,000 
pounds in the magazine of a disused mine, 
and 900 pounds, the remainder of a stock 
abandoned in a quarry, were collected from 
farmers and others. 

“ Accidents from use of explosives and from 
miscellaneous causes were slightly fewer than 
in the previous year. Information was ob- 
tained of fifty in mines and quarries, killing 
fifteen and injuring forty-seven persons, and 
seventy-nine elsewhere, killing seventeen and 
injuring seventy-five. Again, attention is to 
be called to the high proportion resulting from 
playing with explosives. Of the seventy-nine 
accidents elsewhere than in mines, thirty-nine 
were brought about in this way, causing the 
death of four persons, and injury to thirty- 
nine. With one or two exceptions the victims 
are children and their injuries in many cases 
serious—as the loss of several fingers, or a 
hand, or an eye. The only preventive of these 
distressing accidents is the keeping of ex- 
plosives under lock and key. It is regrettable 
that, despite cautions given on the subject by 
public bodies and others, so many users of ex- 
plosives are undoubtedly so insensitive to 
their responsibilities as to fail to take such 
obvious and reasonable precautions as would 
prevent the possibility of these tragedies in 
child life.” 


Benefit of Industrial Medical Service 


Medical service in industry is saving 
millions of dollars yearly both to employers 
and employees, according to a report of the 
National Industrial Conference Board of the 
United States. 

While the policy of industrial medical 
supervision has been more extensively 
developed in the United States than in any 
other country in the world, it is pointed out 
in the report that American wage-earners will 
lose $250,000,000 a year in wages through 
absence due to illness. Industry also is a 
loser through illness of employee, through 
decreased output, increased labour turnover 
and trade losses through decreased purchasing 
power of workers. In one typical New 


England plant, it is said, employing 4,500 
workers, illness cost the concern in one year 
more than $267,500. The workers lost 
$202,000 in wages, with $45,000 spent in 
medical care. Their disabilities entailed 
another $56,000 of expenses in charitable 
relief and care. 

A recent report of the National Safety 
Council (U.S.A.) shows that during 1925 more 
than 85,000 men, women and children were 
killed in accidents on the streets, in the home 
and in industrial workshops. Of this number 
21,000 were killed by automobiles, 25,000 
fatally injured at work and 41,000 killed in 
public places other than the streets. 

“To-day our big problem is to convince 
employers that accident prevention work must 
be made a major part of their programme, 
and we know that most of the fatalities in 
factories can be eliminated. While the 
National Safety Council, a non-profit-making 
co-operative institution, has more than 4,000 
firms and individuals under its banner, there 
still are thousands unaware that these lost-- 
time accidents do not merely happen, but are 
caused, and that once the causes are elim- 
inated there will be no accidents.” 


Industrial Accidents to Children in 
Massachusetts 


Under the direction of the commissioner of 
Labour and Industries of the State of Massa- 
chusetts an analysis has been made of injuries 
sustained by children in the industries of 
Massachusetts for the year ending June 30, 
1924. This includes employees under eighteen 
years of age, the total number being 2,965. 
The outstanding feature of the study is the 
fact that a very large number of accidents to 
minors are preventable. “But few occurred as 
a result of violating statutes requiring the’ 
safeguarding of machinery or from failure to 
comply with regulations prohibiting employ- 
ment in dangerous trades. Efficient factory 
inspection, coupled with active interest in the 
prevention of accident, must be maintained to 
keep the frequency of industrial injury at the 
lowest point. Education still remains an 
important factor. It should have prominent 
place in the plant experience of each 
employee. The product of this training will 
be the careful workman, who constitutes the 
best. safeguard.” 

Massachusetts’ experience indicated that 
two-thirds of the specific injuries in industry 
each year are attributable to machinery. This 
includes accidents resulting in dismemberment 
and loss of use. About eighty per cent of 
these occur at the point of operation, leaving 
but a small number occasioned by contact 
with belts, gears, set screws, fly-wheels, shaft- . 
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ing or other movable parts. More than half 
of the specific injuries occurred on metal and 
wood-working machinery. Nearly all such 
employment is prohibited to minors under 
sixteen years of age. 

The report suggests that accidents to 
minors would be diminished if adequate 
training were given before they are required 
to operate machinery without supervision. 
Two employees of the age group 16 to 17 
were injured on their first day at work; five 
had less than a week’s experience on the 
machine before the accident happened; eleven 
had worked less than a month and fifty-five 
less than a year. Machine parts making 
hundreds of revolutions per minute were not 
fully appreciated as grave hazards arising out 
of and in the course of employment. In some 
plants effective work was accomplished 


through safety committees in teaching 
inexperienced employees the value of exer- 
cising care in the use of the hands at the 
point of operation of metal-cutting, wood- 
working and other dangerous machinery. 
Elsewhere it is stated that the basis of 
accident prevention work is efficient plant 


inspection. This includes not only the 
examination of machinery and general con- 
ditions in the establishment, but deals 
especially with creating interest in the 


prevention of injury to employees. Injuries 
treated in the first aid room of large estab- 
lishments points conclusively to the danger 
zones in the plant. In these areas, efficient 
work may be done. No child should be 
employed in proximity to any hazardous or 
ungarded belts, machinery or gearing while 
such machinery or gearing is in motion. 





NOTES ON LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 


International Association of Heat and Frost Insulators and Asbestos 


Workers 


The thirteenth convention of the Interna- 
tional Association of Heat and Frost Insul- 
ators and Asbestos Workers convened on 
January 11, in Washington, D.C. After the 
various committees had been appointed, the 
Credential Committee presented their report, 
which showed fifty delegates in attendawe, 
representing twenty-two locals. 

The president in his address touched on 
many matters of importance to the various 
local unions, among which were: Territorial 
limits of local trade union agreements, strike 
assessments, the bonus, apprentices, and work- 
ers’ education. He recommended a constitu- 
tional amendment fixing expulsion as the pen- 
alty for any of the members found in affilia- 
tion with any agency or organization advo- 
cating the taking over of government by force, 
and also that the membership privilege be 
confined to citizens of the United States and 
Canada or those who bind themselves to be- 
come such. The president further reeommend- 
ed the following legislative proposals to all 
state convention delegates representing local 
unions :— 

1. Ratification by State Legislatures of the 
proposed constitutional amendment in regard 
to child labour in the United,States. 

2. An exclusive State Insurance Fund for 
Workmen’s Compensation. 

3. Prohibiting issuance of injunctions in in- 
dustrial disputes unless authorized by a ver- 
dict after trial of facts before a judge and 


jury. 


4. Amending the anti-monopoly law to pro- 
vide that the labour of a human being is not 
a commodity or article of commerce. 

5. Restoration of the original penalty for 
violations of eight-hour and prevailing-rate-of- 
wages legislation, in States that have modified 
the existing laws. 

6. A forty-eight hour working week for em- 
ployed women and minors who are more than 
sixteen years old. 

7. Amendments to Workmen’s Compensa- - 
tion Laws to increase compensation wage rate 
to a maximum of $30 a week; to abolish limi- 
tation of compensation for temporary disabil- 
ities and to revise occupational diseases sec- 
tions so as to make all such illness compen- 
sable as injuries. 

8. Providing for amending state constitu- 
tions so as to enable voters to initiate amend- 
ments by petition for immediate submission to 
referendum without intervention of legislature. 

9, State building codes for cities with string- 
ent laws covering safe building scaffolding and 
hoist inclosures. 

These recommendations were subsequently 
adopted by the convention. The secretary- 
treasurer in his report informed the delegates 
that numerous communications had been re- 
ceived on co-operative insurance, but that the 
matter had been placed in the hands of In- 
ternational Vice-President E. A. Johnson, who 
was appointed to investigate and report to the 
convention at the present session. So much 
importance was attached to the subject mat- 
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ter of group insurance that it was declared a 
special order of business. After the subject 
had been discussed at considerable length, it 
was decided by the convention, that the ques- 
tion of insuring the membership would go to 
a referendum. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 
Pres., Joseph A. Mullaney, 15 Benham S8t., 


Elmhurst, L.I., N.Y.; Vice-President, Henry 
H. Holland, 4826 West Superior St., Chicago, 
Ill.; Vice-President, E. A. Johnson, 66 Walker 
St., West Roxbury, Mass.; Vice-President, 
Henry J. Oliver, 1371 West 89th St., Cleveland, 
Ohio; Sec.-Treas., Thomas J. McNamara, 803 
Holland Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Winnipeg Trades and Labour Council 


The Winnipeg Trades and Labour Council, 
at a meeting on March 2, adopted the follow- 
ing programme of labour legislation for sub- 
mission to the Government during the present 
session of the Manitoba Legislature. 

Amendments to the Mothers’ Allowance Act 
to provide for the payment of allowances to 
(1) mothers with one child, (2) to mothers 
whose husbands are confined in public insti- 
tutions or are physically unfit to support the 
family, (3) to mothers who have been de- 
serted for a period of five years; the Mini- 
mum Wage Act to be applicable to all boys 
under 18 years of age. 

A Trades Dispute Act similar to the Trades 
Dispute Act of Great Britain. 


An Act limiting the hours of labour to not 
more than eight hours per day or more than 
44 hours per week for all industries within the 
scope of provincial legislation. 

An act prohibiting the employment of 
women for a period of two months before and 
two months after childbirth, The mainten- 
ance to be paid out of funds provided by the 
government, 

That a commission of inquiry be appointed 
to investigate and collect data with a view to 
enacting the following legislation Old age 
pensions, unemployment insurance, sick and 
disability insurance, 


Union, Labour Life Insurance Company 


The work of the Union Labour Life Insur- 
ance Company is described by its president, 
Matthew Woll, in the February issue of the 
American Federationist. The Lasour Gazerre 
for November, 1925, noted that this company 
had been organized in consequence of action 
taken by the American Federation of Labour 
at the annual conventions of 1923 and 1924, 
' and that it was already receiving support from 
some large international unions. The company 
received its charter in November, 1925, the 
officers being as follows:— 

President, Matthew Woll. 

Secretary-treasurer, G. W. Perkins. 

Directors :— 

Matthew Woll, Photo Engravers’ Union. 

G. W. Perkins, Cigarmakers’ International 
Union. 

Luther C. Steward, National Federation of 
Federal Employees. 

Thomas F. Flaherty, secretary-treasurer, 
National Federation of Post Office Clerks. 

Elmer E. Milliman, secretary-treasurer, Bro- 
therhood of Maintenance of Way Employees. 

James Maloney, president, Glass Bottle 
Blowers’ Association. 

Thomas E. Burke, secretary-treasurer, United 
Association of Plumbers and Steamfitters. 

Thomas C. Cashen, president, Switchmen’s 
Union of North America. 

James M. Lynch, president, International 
Typographical Union. 


Martin F. Ryan, President, Brotherhood 
Railway Carmen of America. 

W. D. Mahon, President, Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployees. f 

Wm. H. Johnston, President, International 
Association of Machinists. 


Joseph N. Weber, President, American Fed- 
eration of Musicians. 

A. A. Myrup, Treasurer, Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers’ International Union. 

Morris Sigman, President, International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 

Joseph C. Orr, Secretary-treasurer, Interna- 
tional Printing Pressmen’s and _ Assistants’ 
Union. 

In addition to these men an advisory com- 
mittee is being organized which will consist 
of about fifty trade unionists selected from 
various ‘parts of the country. This will make 
it possible for the company to have the bene- 
fit of experience and information with problems 
from all parts of the country. The board is to 
meet at least once a year. The arrangements 
provide that the railroad brotherhoods and 
other independent organizations not of a dual 
character can be represented directly on the 
advisory board and tthe board of directors. 
The home office of the company will be in 
Washington, D.C., in the American Federa- 
tion of Labour Building. 
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The maximum capital amount of !stock 
authorized by the articles of incorporation is 
$1,000,000, but the company may commence 
operations at any time deemed best by the 
board of directors after $300,000 have been paid 
in on capital stock subscriptions. The capital 
stock will be sold in units of $50 each, $25 on 
the par value of the stock and $25 to be 
applied to the creation of a surplus fund to 
be equal in amount to ithe capital. The salt 
of capital stock shall be confined to national 
and international trade unions, local unions, 
state federations of labour, city central bodies 
and other classes of organizations of labour 
and members thereof affiliated to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labour and such other 
labour organizations and members thereof as 
the board may from time to ‘time direct. 

In order that holdings of capital stock may 
be widely distributed and that all groups of 
organized labour may participate in the man- 
agement of the company, the maximum 
amount of stock which will be sold to any 
national or international union shall be 800 
shares, to any local union or central body, 80 
shares, and to any individual 10 shares. 

In order to assure trade union control over 
the stock, the company has established the 
rule that stock shall not be sold without first 
giving the company an option to purchase it 
either for its own account or for the purpose 
of re-sale at the price at which it was orig- 
inally sold by the company plus a per cent 
not to exceed 6 per cent per annum on the 
investment. The company must make its de- 
cision wpon any stock offered for re-sale with- 
in thirty days. Dividends on capital stock are 
to be limited to 6 per cent per annum upon 
the amount of original investment and capital 
stock and contributed surplus of the company. 


After the company makes its annual payment 
in dividends upon capital stock each year, it 
shall set aside an annual surplus for the pro- 
tection of policyholders. The remaining pro- 
fits are to be divided among the policyholders 
as the directors may determine. 

The vote upon all questions in stockholders’ 
meetings shall be by shares, each share of tthe 
stock entitling the holder to one vote. 

The following committees are provided for 
in the bylaws of the Union Labour Life In- 
surance Company: Executive, Investment, 
Claims, Auditing and Advisory. 

The company is to follow the regulations 
governing investments, which must be in ap- 
proved securities of the United States and 
Canada and in approved state, county and 
municipal bonds. 

It is the purpose of the Union Labour Life 
Insurance Company to issue all forms of in- 
surance policies, but it will also concentrate 
its efforts on the working out of forms of 
policy that will be best adapted to the needs of 
the workers. It intends to enter the industrial 
insurance field and issue what is known as in- 


dustrial policies, but of course at lower costs 


to the workers. It aims also to sell group 
insurance to Jabour unions, a form of insur- 


ance that until last year has not been sold to 


labour organizations, but only to employers 
who would insure their workers and thus have 
a firm grip on them. In other words, the 
purpose of the Union Labour Life Insurance 
Company is to sell insurance to individual 


workers without profit, to sell insurance to 


whole organizations of workers, thus strength- 
ening the organizations and weakening the 
hold of employers on their workers througa 
group insurance. 


Bricklayers’, Masons’ and Plasterers’ International Union 


The benefit system adopted in January, 
1914, by the Bricklayers’, Masons’ and Plaster- 
ers’ International Union is described in a re- 
cent statement by Secretary John J. Gleeson. 
There are now 2,776 men and women drawing 
weekly benefits through the relief department 
of the organization. Of the total number of 
persons drawing benefits, 676 are widows, 2,013 
are members drawing old age benefits and 77 
are members drawing disability benefits. Each 
beneficiary in all classifications draws $7 per 
week. The total amount being paid out in 
benefits per week is $19,482. These were the 
figures as of December 31. 

The benefit or relief system was adopted 
by the Bricklayers’ International Union at its 
convention in January, 1914, and was put into 
effect a year later. An assessment of 25 cents 
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per member per month was levied to cover 
the cost of operating the new department. In 
1916 this was increased to 70 cents. At the 
outset the benefit paid was $5 per member 
per week but in 1922 this was increased to $7 
the present figure. 

The retirement age is 60 years. It is recog- 
nized, of course, that the number of members 
eligible to retirement benefits will increase as 
the years pass by, but the actuarial possibil- 
ities were taken into account when the fund 
was established. 

The benefit paid upon the death of a mem- 
ber varies according to the length of member- 
ship. The minimum amount is $50. A bene- 
ficiary is entitled to the minimum amount if 
the deceased member had been on the rolls 
of the organization six months. The mortuary 
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benefit increases as follows: $150 after a mem- 
bership of one year, $200 after a membership 
of five years, and $300 is the maximum after 
a membership of over ten years. 

In addition.to the benefit system the organ- 
ization grants paid-up life membership cards 
to all who have held continuous membership 
for 50 years and to soldier members totally 


Fishermen’s Association 


Fishermen on Vancouver Island have organ- 
ized The Consolidated Fishermen’s Association 
for the West Coast, with headquarters at 
Ucluelet, for the purpose of securing to fisher- 
men a better return for their product. The 
fishermen have now their own manager in 
the field looking up markets and to negotiate 
with both Canadian and United States buyers. 
There will be two buying stations at Ucluelet, 
one for Japanese and one for whites and In- 
dians. Each carrier will make up its load 
from the two stations, also collecting at Ban- 
field, which will give the carriers a chance to 
leave more regularly and assure that the fish 
will arrive at the market in first-class con- 


disabled in the World War. Of the six vet- 
erans who have applied for and have received 
paid-up life membership cards three are resi- 
dents of Canada, two live in New York State 
and one in Pennsylvania. 

There are sixty members holding paid-up 
life membership cards following 50 years of 
continuous active membership. 


en Vancouver Island 


dition. An effort will also be made to find a 
market for certain kinds of fish that the fish- 
ermen, so far, have had to throw overboard, 
especially in the summer. 

In the summer time, when weather con- 
ditions are favourable and there is a run of 
fish, the fishermen have had more or less 
trouble with regard to prices, and often de- 
cided to go on strike. As a strike means great 
loss to the fishermen, and also to the country, 
the fishermen, having their own manager in 
the field and being confident that buyers are 
receiving market prices, it is felt that there 
will be no need in the future for the trollers 
to go on strike. 


ANNUAL CENSUS OF INDUSTRY OF CANADA 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics, under 
the Statistics Act of 1918, takes annu- 
ally by mail an industrial census, covering 
statistics of fisheries, mines, forestry and gen- 
eral manufactures in Canada. The sannual 
census is in addition to the Bureau’s decen- 
nial census and the statistics of population, 
finance, education, etc. Preliminary reports 
on various industries have been reviewed in 
previous issues of the LABsour Gazette. These 
preliminary reports are consolidated from 
time to time in general reports issued by the 
Bureau. 


Starch and Glucose Industry, 1924. 


This report covers returns from 7 factories, 
4 in Prince Edward Island, 2 in Ontario, and 
1 in Quebec. The total value of production 
was $5,241,908 in 1924, notwithstanding a de- 
crease of one of the number of plants in 1924. 
There were 68 employees on salaries earning 
$144,879 iand 488 employees on wages earning 
$505,101. The most valuable product was 
glucose, valued at $1,706,674, others being 
edible corn starch, corn syrup, gluten, corn 
oil, laundry starch, grape sugar, potato starch, 
and other products. The average monthly 
employment during the year was 461 male 
and 27 female employees. The month of 
greatest employment was November, with 
536, and the month of least employment was 


June, with 463. The average number of days 
in operation was 1382.86, the average number 
of days idle being 171.14. The average num- 
ber of hours per week was 57.4 and the aver- 
age number of hours per day or shift was 9.4. 

The total value of imports for consumption 
in Canada in 1924 was $556,976. Exports of 
goods the produce of Canada were valued at 
$28 219. 


Wine Industry, 1924 


The report covers 22 plants, including 19 in 
Ontario, 1 in Quebec and 2 in British Colum- 
bia. The gross value of products in 1924 was 
$1,825,333, a decrease of $299,049 from the 
previous year, although there was an increase 
of 290,926 gallons in the quantity of wine 
manufactured. There were 56 employees on 
salaries, earning $131,871 and 99 employees 
on wages, earning $100,004. The products in 
the order of value were as follows: fermented 
Wine, grape juice, medicated wine, unfer- 
mented wine, syrup and fruit juice and other 
products. The average monthly employment 
during the year was 99, including 84 male 
and 15 female employees. The months of 
highest employment were October to Decem- 
ber, whilst those of lowest employment were 
January to June. The average number of 
days plants were in operation on full time 
was 232.9, and on part time 13.4. The aver- 
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age number of hours worked was 48.4 per 
week and 8.8 per day. The total quantity 
imported in 1924 was 659,364 gallons valued 
at $1,237,357. The quantity of fermented 
wines exported was 4,485 gallons valued at 
$16,106. | 


Leather Glove and Mitt Industry, 1924 


The report covers the years 1922, 1923 and 
1924. The value of products was in the three 
years respectively $3,375,728; $3,864,662 and 
$3,202,556. The number of establishments was 
48 in 1924 as against 56 in 1923 and 47 in 
1922. These were situated in Quebec, Ontario, 
Manitoba and British Columbia, the majority 
being in Ontario. In 1924 there were 1,309 
persons employed, a decrease from the pre- 
ceding year of 265. There were 202 salaried 
employees and 1,107 wage-earners receiving in 
salaries and wages $990,534. The number of 
wage earners in 1924 was greatest in Novem- 
ber when there were 1,217, being 810 in Mani- 
toba and British Columbia. Employment was 
lower in January with 963 employees, there 
beirig 603 in Quebec, 284 in Ontario, and 76 
in Manitoba and British Columbia. The 
average number of days in operation in 1924 
was 278.5 and the average number of hourrs 
worked per week and per day, respectively, 
47.8 and 8.1. The number of wage earners 
in month of highest employment by hours of 
labour was 475 working 8 hours or less, 608 
working 9 hours and 297 working 10 hours. 


Harness and Saddlery and Miscellaneous 


Leather Goods, 1924 


Harness and Saddlery—The report covers 
27S establishments engaged in the manufac- 
ture of harness and saddlery in 1924, located 
in nine provinces, as compared with 312 in 
1923. In both cases nearly 50 per cent were 
located in Ontario. In 1924 there were 1,146 
persons employed, receiving in salaries and 
wages, $1,239,796, a decrease from the preced- 
ing year of 149 employees and a decrease of 
$60,524 in the amount paid in salaries and 
wages. The month of highest employment in 
1924 was March, with 974 employees, and the 
lowest figure, 838 was reached in October. In 
the month of highest employment 164 em- 
ployees worked 8 hours per day or less; 666 
worked 9 hours; 197 worked 10 hours, and 2 
worked over 10 hours. The average number 
of hours worked per day was 9.0. The aver- 
age number of days in operation was 298.2. 
The total value of products in 1924 was 
$4 353,438, of which goods to the value of 
$2,316,841 were produced in Ontario. 

Leather Belting—The report covers 8 estab- 
lishments, of which 5 were in Quebec, and 3 
in Ontario, as against 5 in Quebec and 2 in 
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Ontario in 1928. The production in 1924 was 
634,431 pounds valued at $1,096,862, compared 
with 793,624 pounds in 1928, valued at $1,- 
347,622. Counting belting, custom work and 
repairs, the total value of all products in 1924 
was $1,355,587. In 1924 the number of salaried 
employees was 45, earning $98,964, with 141 
wage earners earning $144,440. 

Trunks and Valises—The report covers 15 
establishments in operation in 1924 as in the 
previous year. The location by provinces for 
each of the two years was Nova Scotia, 1, 
Quebec, 3; Ontario, 6; Manitoba, 4; and 
British Columbia, 1. The value of the pro- 
duction in 1924 was $2,088,908, a decrease from 
the preceding year of $426,847. ‘The capital 
investment in 1924 was $2,139,634 as compared 
with $2,189,579 in 1923. The average number 
of employees was 656 of whom 576 were wage 
earners and 80 salaried. The total amount 
paid to employees was $687,337. The number 
of persons employed shows a decrease of 66, 
and the amount paid in salaries and wages 
indicate a reduction of $99,111. The month 
of highest employement in 1924 was April, 
with 617 employees, and the lowest figure, 526, 
was reached in December. In the month of 
highest employment, 54 employees worked 8 
hours per day or less; 262 worked 9 hours; 
and 337 worked 10 hours. The average num- 
ber of hours worked per day was 9.4. The - 
average number of days in operation was 
296.9. 


Other Leather Goods—This report covers 
establishments whose principal preducts do 
not come within the classification of any one 
of the special groups of the leather goods in- 
dustry. The products of this group include 
hand bags and satchels, purses, pocketbooks 
and folders, belts (wearing apparel) bank 
books, straps, sporting goods, fancy articles of 
leather, etc. The number of establishments 
in operation in this group in 1924 was 40, a 
decline of 6 from the previous year. Quebec 
had a decrease of 3 and Ontario 3. The prin- 
cipal items of production in 1924 were purses, 
pocketbooks and folders—415,706 valued at 
$502,582—and hand bags and satchels—98,680, 
valued at $394,126. The value of fancy ar- 
ticles of leather made amounted to $390,764. 
The value of all products of the establishment 
in 1924 was $1,628,410, compared with $1,594,- 
863 in 1923. The total number of employees 
was 593 in 1924 as compared with 617 in 1923. 
The amount of salaries and wages for 1924 
were $556,150 as compared with $576,659 in 
1923. 

The total value of products of the indus- 
tries of harness and saddlery, leather belting, 
trunks and valises and leather goods, n.e.s., 
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combined for quantity and value, in 1924, was 
$9,376,343. The value of miscellaneous leather 
goods imported into Canada during the 12 
months ending March 31, from the United 
Kingdom, was $188,954, with $322,791 from 
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the United States and $4,544 from other coun- 
tries, and the total exports during the same 
period amounted to $166 for the United 
Kingdom; $12,385 to the United States, and 
other countries, $10,390. ; 


MINERAL INDUSTRY IN CANADA IN 1925 


HE position of mining among the indus- 
tries of the Dominion is shown in a 
Preliminary Report. on the Mineral Produc- 
tion of Canada during the calendar year 1925, 
recently published by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. ‘Mining, now third in rank 
among Canada’s primary industries, contri- 
butes extensively to the wealth and prosperity 
of the Dominion,” the report states. “ Large 
tonnages of freight move from and to the 
mines; many subsidiary industries depend up- 
on the mining industry for their prosperity. 
Canada’s progress in the production of mineral 
wealth has been notable particularly in recent 
vears; the developments in established fields 
have won the confidence of the investing pub- 
lic; the discovery of new mineral areas has 
provided attractive opportunities for those of 
a more speculative nature; the growth and 
evident stability of the mineral industry stamp 
it as one of the great and increasing factors 
in Canada’s industrial and commercial life.” 
Great progress was made in Canada’s min- 
eral industry in 1925. In the aggregate for the 
year, the total yield from ‘Canada’s mines, 
quarries, oil and gas wells, metallurgical works 
and enterprises such as the manufacturing of 
cement, brick and other clay products, was 
valued at $224,846,237, an increase of $15,262,- 
831 over the total of $209,583,406 for 1924, 
and well towards the record valuation of 
$227 859,665 attained in 1920, when the aver- 
age range of metal prices was approximately 
35 per cent higher than in 1925. In fact, had 
it not been for a change in the method of 
computing the production of nickel, the value 
of the output as reported for 1925, would have 
been in excess of the previous record. Metai 
mining experienced a boom which carried the 
total value of production in this field to a 
total of $117,189,262, ‘an increase of $14,782,734 
above the total for 1924; exclusive of coal, 
non-metals, at a value of $22,342,678 showed 
an increase of $4,140,657 over the figures for 
1924; coal output was valued at $49,092,649 
or $4,501,339 below the total for the previous 
year; structural materials and clay products 
registered an advance to $36,221,648 as. com- 
pared with the value of $35,380,869 in the 
preceding year. 
Among the metals, the remarkable advances 
in the production of gold, lead and zine were 


most outstanding; improvement in outputs 
marked the totals for nickel, copper and 
cobalt; silver showed little change; there was 
an increase in the tonnage of iron ore ex- 
ported from stocks at the mines. 

Sales of asbestos increased during the year, 
so that the total for that commodity rose 
about 64,000 tons to 290,121 tons valued at 
$8,995,854, an increase of $2,285,024 above 
the sales in the preceding year. Advances in 
the production of other non-metallic minerals 
oecurred in the figures for fluorspar, graphite, 
gypsum, natural gas, petroleum, quartz or 
silica, natural sodium sulphate and carbonate, 
salt, tale and soapstone. 

Production figures for coal, feldspar, pyrites 
and mica were below those reported in 1924. . 
Except in coal, the losses were negligible. 
Coal showed a loss in tonnage amounting to 
508,796 tons, and as coal at the mines sold 
at shghtly lower prices during the year, the 
value of the output showed an even greater 
loss proportionately than the tonnage. 


Coal Production—The production of coal in 
Canada by kinds and by provinces in 1924 
and 1925 are shown in the following table, 
the production being represented in short 
tons. 


1924 
Value 
$ $ 
5, 557, 441/22, 280, 554) 3,842, 157/15, 881, 328 


1925 
Province 


Quantity Quantity | Value 





Nova Scotia (Bi- 
tuminous)...... 


New Brunswick 


(Bituminous)... 217,121 932,185 207,189 812,490 
Saskatchewan 

(Lignite)....... 479,118 886, 668) 469, 637 865, 429 
Alberta— 

Bituminous..... 1,514,382} 6,839,892) 2,145,430) 8,425, 830 

Sub-bituminous 590,168} 1,761,086 570,614} 1,731,414 

igniter: ss, . 3,085, 179|10, 283,340) 3,151,169] 9,653, 744 

Totals © 5, 189, 729]18, 884, 318] 5, 867, 213/19, 810, 988 

British Columbia 

(Bituminous)...} 2,193, 667/10, 601,998] 2,742, 484/11, 720, 437 
Yukon (Bitumin- 

OU Me Forties nla PPA 8, 265 721 1,977 
Canada— 

Bituminous.. ...| 9,483, 732/40, 662, 894|) 8,937, 981/36, 842,062 

Sub-bituminous 590,168] 1,761,086 570,614] 1,731,414 

MANGE Pee es 3,564, 297/11, 170, 008)| 3,620, 806/10, 519, 173 








Total...... 18, 638, 197/53, 593, 988)/13, 129, 401/49, 092, 649 
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Prices—Prices on iron and its products 
showed a lower general average in 1925 than 
in the preceding year; non-ferrous metal prices 
on the other hand rose about 10 per cent 
while structural materials dropped off 3 to 4 
per cent. , 

Employment.—From the records on employ- 
ment obtained by the Bureau of Statistics each 
month it appears that the mining industry on 
the whole afforded employment to 5 per cent 
fewer persons in 1925 than in the preceding 
year. Analyzing the figures one finds that 
metal mining showed an improvement in em- 
ployment; non-metallic mining remained about 
the same; structural materials and clay pro- 
ducts showed a reduction in the numbers em- 
ployed and coal mining furnished much less 
employment in 1925 than in 1924. The 
Bureau’s index on employment in the mining 
industry averaged 95.4 in 1925 as compared 
with an average of 100.6 in 1924. 

Upwards of 64,000 persons find employment 
in Canada’s mining industry. Ontario, British 
Columbia and Nova Scotia alone furnish em- 
ployment to more than 45,000 persons. Near- 
ly 20,000 are employed in Canada’s metal 
mining and non-ferrous metallurgical works. 
About 34,000 people are employed in non- 
metal mining and approximately 11,000 in 
the production of structural materials and clay 
products. To these, salaries and wages total!- 
ling approximately $83,000,000 are paid an- 
mually. . The importance of the purchasing 
power represented by the employees of Can- 


ada’s mining industry is sometimes not fully 
appreciated. Fuel and electricity constitute an 
expense item reaching a total of almost $20,- 
000,000 a year; much of the progress that has 
been possible in the mining industry in recent 
years has been due to the extensive develop- 
ment of hydro-electric power facilities. 


Capital Employed.—Investment in Canadian 
mines amounts to approximately $632,444 000; 
of which $281,828,000 is invested in metal 
mining and metallurgical works treating Cana- 
dian ores; $259,361,000 represents the invest- 
ment in non-metal mines and $91,255,000 the 
cost of properties and plants producing struc- 
tural materials and clay products. 

Investments in coal mining account for 23 
per cent of the total capital employed in the 
mining industry. Gold quartz mines represent 
another 13 per cent of the capital; metal- 
lurgical works, 10 per cent; natural gas, 8 
per cent; nickel-copper and silver-cobalt, 7 
per cent each; cement, 6 per cent; clay pro- 
ducts, 5 per cent, and stone, 2 per cent; the 
other mining industries account for the balance 
of the capital employed. Ontario mines ac- 
count for 41 per cent of the total invested in 
the industry. For the other provinces the 
relative investments in mining expressed in 
percentages are as follows: British Columbia, 
17 per cent; Alberta, 14 per cent; Quebec, 12 
per cent; Nova Scotia, 9 per cent; Yukon, 4 
per cent; and New Brunswick, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan, 1 per cent each. 


Wages and Hours of Barbers in Toronto 


Mr. Leon Worthall, president of the Barbers’ 
Federation of Canada, in the course of a re- 
cent interview at Toronto, stated that the 
working hours of the average barber in the 
city were from sixty-five to seventy hours per 
week. The shops were open from 8 a.m. until 
8 p.m. through the week, and until 11 p.m. on 
Saturdays. The basic wage was considered to 
be $20 per week and 50 per cent over $28 
of the gross takings. There were many bar- 
bers. he stated, who were not taking in a gross 
receipt: over $35 per week, out of which the 
shop-owner had ‘to pay wages, rent, light, heat, 
laundry, etc. 

Mr. Worthall stated that the journeymen 
were not interested in increasing prices to the 
public, but they were interested in wages, and 


it was the intention of the Barbers’ Union to 
carry on an organizing campaign along with 
the general organizing campaign of the Trades 
and, Labour Council, and when sufficient men 
had been enrolled to present a working agree- 
ment ‘to the master barbers calling for a mini- 
mum guarantee of 50 cents per hour or about 
$30 per week and 50 per cent over $40 per 
week taking. This would mean that some of 
the shops now operating on cheaper prices 
would have to raise their charges to 40 and 
50 cents for hair cut, as the better class of 
shops were charging to-day. 

A license and sanitary bill for barbers and 
barber shops will again be introduced at the 
next session of the Ontario Legislature. 
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AT THE BEGINNING OF 


FEBRUARY, 1926, AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS TO 
THE DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


CCORDING to returns received from 5,817 
employers, there was partial recovery 
on February 1 from the losses in employment 
recorded at the beginning of the year. The 
revival, like the decline from which it was a 
reaction, was less extensive than on the corre- 
sponding date last year, but the situation 
this year was decidedly more favourable than 
on February 1, 1925. The payrolls reported 
on ‘the date under review included 744,860 
persons, as compared with 738,115 in the pre- 
ceding month. The index stood at 90.7 on 
February 1, while on January 1, 1926, it was 
89.6 and on February 1, 1925, 1924, 1923, 
1922 and 1921 it was 86.1, 90.6, 89.5, 78.9 
and 90.1, respectively. Employment, there- 
fore, was better than on February 1 of any 
other year of the record except 1924, when 
the index was practically the same. 

The greatest improvement on the date under 
review was in manufacturing and logging, 
while employment in other industries, on the 
whole, continued to decline. Construction and 
transportation reported the most extensive 
losses. 


Employment by Provinces 
Recovery was noted in all except the Prairie 


Provinces; Ontario recorded the largest in- 
creases. 
Maritime  Provinces—Further moderate 


gains exceeding those registered on the same 
date last year, were indicated in the Mari- 
time Provinces, Logging, manufacturing, 
transportation and railway construction afford- 
ed greatly increased employment, but coal 
mining and highway construction were slacker. 
Statements were received from 497 firms hav- 
ing 62,969 employees, as against 62,508 on 
January 1. The index number stood at 85.1 
at the beginning of February, as compared 
with 79.1 on February 1, 1925. 

Quebec—According to statistics from 1,259 
employers, their staffs included 203,117 persons, 
compared with 200,288 in the preceding month. 
Manufactures showed considerable gains, main- 
ly in textiles, iron and steel and pulp and 
paper. Logging, construction, mining, services 
and wholesale trade also reflected improve- 
ment. On the other hand, retail trade and 
transportation afforded less employment. 
Greater recovery was shown om February 1 
a year ago, but employment then was below 
its present level. 

Ontario—Manufacturing and logging report- 
ed heightened activity, while further losses 


were indicated in construction, trade and trans- 
portation. The result was a gain of 6,315 per- 
sons in the working forces of the 2,697 em- 
ployers making returns, who had 313,473 
workers on February 1. Although this in- 
crease was smaller than on the corresponding 
date last year, the situation on the date 
under review was better than it was then, the 
index standing at 88.1 as compared st 83.4 
on February 1, 1925. 


Prairie Provinces—There were further large 
losses in transportation and construction in the 
Prairie Provinces, and trade, manufacturing 
and coal mining also reported reductions. An 
aggregate payroll of 95,957 persons was em- 
ployed by the 748 firms making returns, who 
had 100,966 employees on January 1. Smaller 
contractions were noted at the beginning of 
February last year, but employment at 
that time was in rather less volume. 

British Columbia—The recovery on Febru- 
ary 1 in British Columbia was more pro- 
nounced than in previous years, and the index 
was higher than on that date of any other 
year of the record, standing at 103.6, as com- 
pared with 95.1 on February 1, 1925. The 
617 reporting employers had 69,344 persons 
on their staffs, or 2,099 more than in the pre- 
ceding month. (Manufacturing, especially of 
lumber and iron and steel products, logging 
and shipping registered the greatest improve- 
ment, while construction showed a falling off. 

Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas are given in Table I. 


Employment by Cities 


Hamilton, Windsor and Vancouver regis- 
tered increases in employment; in Ottawa 
there was a decline, while in Montreal, Quebec, 
Toronto and Winnipeg very little general 


change was shown. 


Montreal—There was considerable recovery 
in manufacturing in Montreal, especially in 
textile, iron and steel and tobacco factories, 
while trade and construction were seasonally 
slacker. The working forces of the 688 firms 
reporting aggregated 100,090 persons, as com- 
pared with 100,031 on January 1. Much more 
pronounced gains were noted on February 1, 
1925, but the index then was lower. 

Quebec.—Practically no change in the gen- 
eral situation was recorded by the 86 emplov- 
ers reporting in Quebec, who had 7,751 work- 
ers. (Manufacturing was more active but con- 
struction and trade showed decreases. Marked 
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improvement was registered on the same date 
of 1925, when employment in that city reached 
its highest point for the year. 
Toronto—Substantial gains in manufactur- 
ing (particularly in textiles and iron and steel) 
were almost entirely offset by losses in retail 
trade. The result was an increase of 43 per- 
sons in the staffs of the 775 co-operating firms 
who employed 93,116 workers. Although more 
extensive revival was noted on February 1 
last year, the index number then was some- 
what lower than on the date under review. 
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creased their staffs by 4,101 persons to 10,215 


on February 1. 


Winnipeg —Gains in the printing and some 
other industries were offset by declines in con- 
struction. The working force of the 277 es- 
tablishments making returns stood at 24,771 
persons, as compared with 24,790 on January 
1. More marked losses were noted on Febru- 
ary 1, 1925, when the situation was less favour- 
able. 

Vancouver.—Lumber and iron and. _ steel 
works employed larger payrolls and shipping 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 
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Nore.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month, as indicated 
by the firms reporting, in comparison with the number of employees they reported in January, 1920, 


as 100. 


Ottawa—Employment in Ottawa declined, 
owing to curtailment in construction and trade. 
Statements were compiled from 133 firms em- 
ploying 9,311 persons, as against 9,517 on 
January 1. Conditions reported were prac- 
tically the same as on February 1, 1925. 

Hamiton—Manufacturing, especially of iron 
and steel, textile and chemical products, re- 
corded considerable recovery, while construc- 
tion was slacker. Employment was in much 
greater volume than at the beginning of Feb- 
ruary last year. 
of 26,304 persons was reported by the 195 em- 
ployers making returns, who. had 25,764 work- 
ers on January 1. 

Windsor and Other Border Cities—The re- 
sumption of operations in automobile factories 
which had closed during the holiday season, 
caused pronounced improvement in the em- 
ployment situation in Windsor and district, 
where the 81 co-operating employers in- 


An aggregate working force 


was also more active. Statistics were received 
from 231 firms having 238,913 persons in their 
employ, or 984 more than in the preceding 
month. Employment was in much greater 
volume than at the beginning of February 
last year; the index number then was 12 
points lower than on the date under review. 
Table II gives index numbers by cities. 


The Manufacturing Industries 


The largest increases were in iron and steel, 
in which ‘many more ‘persons found employ- 
ment than had been released at the beginning 
of January. The textile, lumber, pulp and 
paper, leather, tobacco, non-ferrous metal and 
vegetable food groups also showed consider- 
able improvement, which in several cases more 
than made up for the year-end lay-offs. Sea- 
sonal declines, however, continued to be shown 
in fish and other animal food-preserving estab- 
lishments and in Muilding-material works. 
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Nore.—The number employed oy the reporting firms in Jan. 1920, is taken as 100 in every case. The ‘‘relative weight’’ 


in Tables I, II and III shows the proportion of employees in the indicated district or industry to the total number of employees 
reported in all districts and industries on the date under review. 


TABLE IL—INDEX NUMBERS OF ALL EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS, AND OF DOMINION 
EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING. 


a 
SSS 0 5 6 SS SS S_—_—5800———— ooo 





Maritime Prairie British All manu- 
Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia | facturing 
1921 
HXS) opis Moped ME IN ee sa GL as fTatA 90-1 96-3 90-4 88-1 93-7 87-2 84:8 
1922 
HS ETM Cmte NR aera 78-9 78°6 74:6 79-5 §3-0 84:3 73:0 
1923 
IS Ua eo Ay tole rwrer cnn ata tat ecalaieras 89-5 90-4 87-7 £0-0 91-6 88-4 85-0 
1924 
AE RoC NRO rie ARNG SSMU NLS anata 88:7 86-3 90:5 86-1 94-3 90-9 80-1 
ROD Ne wut ere mtaa abou deusluiah laueoha ata 90-6 83-2 92-8 00-0 92-1 92-7 84.9 
AN Teed he Auer At ee east ey 90-7 82-4 93-5 89-8 89-6 97-1 86-0 
PATON seattle al NaN stot ves sta a tetel vn sete 89-3 84:6 91-5 87-6 87-0 99.6 86-5 
BN Me uke Nia MN SS 91-8 88-1 94-1 89-8 89-4 102-9 STt 
Tine Mirae. wWebeaua sh ea ecient a Aeranee 95-2 60-0 99-9 92-1 94:1 103-4 88-4 
DA TIGR URIS, Shee iat Be SAR Si 95-9 20-6 100-6 91-4 99-1 1058 87-7 
VAG SPELT A EMD LAN a Nica AE aaah be 94-7 90-2 98-7 €0-3 96-4 107-1 86-2 
Sept. 1 USS udidiwa det muses. 1 Miata tetera: a ytetia ls hairs 93-1 86-6 97-8 88-9 93-9 108-0 84-5 
OG Lee eee ee, tyuetee einen ate speraia tas 93-9 88-3 97-6 91-6 91-4 104-0 85:7 
pS eee Ue ANGE Ai Up eine BO elt 93-0 83-7 97-1 00-4 94-1 102-1 84-2 
Yet) Hea ANNA ey eae hy sis Odes apm ea Ieee 80-8 79-3 95°3 88-4 91-8 100-0 82-0 
1925 
Faure eee) igen isiess) Aakalsne es Cloiols saeueny 83-9 78:5 85:0 81-4 88-1 92-9 75:5 
Fe Io ide eesrewbn nia aireiainleiSielstslata) sushat=ly ste 86-1 79-1 89-1 83:4 88-4 95-1 79-3 
INTs ea Us A Ul BAL a i te 87-0 81-7 89-6 85-0 85-0 98-1 81-9 
VNyo) UN ie a IAM ar Lan ieee cl 87-2 83-4 89-8 84-9 84-1 100-1 84.3 
6 AUC RN RR BO An TR 90-8 86-6 94-2 87-7 88-0 105-1 86:6 
TUDO Mace raph aera ara eae renebs eval Wvane alate 94-5 90-3 100-6 89-8 93-1 106-5 88-3 
TAL f8s Dn sll as HORACE on Mea MIE pen ae a 96-8 99-4 101-1 91-8 95-9 103-0 89-1 
SAT TOL Cen aA uteales Utb ale, balelalcs ate aural 96:3 92-2 101-1 90-8 97-3 112-2 88-5 
FS a oa abhi 04 I AEE pian A eacirae aati 96-6 88-4 101:3 92-7 96-0 114-2 89-4 
CGT) LUNs Joh Un ius ast estele 983 88-1 102-7 94-3 99-8 114-8 91-3 
IN Ged Huai hei dian eteteitharelletehst eee 97-1 85-5 101-1 93-7 99-1 111-5 89-2 
HB Veron Up le ge! BRL WR LE OCR ach east 95-3 83-5 98-5 92:6 97-5 109-0 88-1 
1926 
PUES SHAT UVRU EA RUA 1) EP an SS ACRE a 89-6 84-4 90-7 86-3 95-1 100-5 83-2 
MS Meet ee miatciattenante stelalutese: 90-7 85-1 92-6 88-1 90-7 103-6 85-9 
Relative weight of employment by 
Districts and in Manufacturing as 
civ J aivel oul Uv Lobe. Gy tas bay Ss Ee 100-0 8-4 27-3 42-1 12-1 9-3 56-7 


TABLE Il.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
ee 


= Montreal Quebec Toronto Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
1923 
1 She) oh Ba US eal ct ere SOD Ulla og sve ot: 88-5 95-7 SG OM er er Oban 89-0 85-8 
1924 
TUT jauter ee eyaata ant belles SiGe ital een an taal 85-6 91-0 TO. Oya eae 85-3 91-1 
HS Aes evals ae she ACA Linh Mics ie Ah abe 84-7 89-7 Saat | aan. Winn one 84-7 91-1 
INE Ned Sees RE NOS 1h. Ce Sh WR e ke Ber 84-5 89-3 Soe net Waren. cls oi 83-8 94-2 
N05 ard DERE NS eRe ace OO adi Wecinne eiaea 84-8 90-9 (SHAT Dp i ob hdl 82-3 99-8 
Frasig Uy NS PL ya a ODS Mietar ea teeta 85-6 98-3 SO Gopal Fis ane eames 83-0 102-2 
SLED AV WAN aR URE Tek A a OG 2 ee eae 85-2 101-6 Boat Bt Ceres laden 83-6 99-7 
Hb Bt UT Wr aa eR AER OA Bead Ua nai ahd 83-9 102-3 BI iA Gores ccc reper 85:6 99-0 
SATE Le yee cay uA CaN ete 95-1 96-9 83-9 101-6 SOO phil nd a. (pean eae 85-5 102-3 
Sepewl ee was setae 92-9 96-4 85-3 100-6 TOE thier 86-4 104-0 
OY Cre) su8 RIVE am Rec Maat ra 93-7 98-8 86-4 100-8 Fey 0 a ol TAM os Dee 86-1 104-0 
INOW ee oe ii any, a 92-4 100-3 87-0 94-5 TE QIGI? | cfs rote arte 84-2 103-4 
POLST ORD Wie Ue ERR: abe 93-1 98-5 87-4 92-3 TESS VR RAD SiR 83-5 104-0 
1925 
Fz A BIN N AN ae A kl 82-5 93-1 82-2 87-1 TTPO ici en Ser 81-4 98-3 
ANG) OVA GAR Ba TE 85:3 101-3 83-0 86-8 YAP RS eat pepe esac 84-2 97+4 
Mier Nat eb 86-7 93-2 81-8 86-6 SO eM. ee ok 82-7 101-8 
PX 9 ABO AS BA Be 88-5 98-4 85-1 87-5 80:32 Ul is uae tere 2 83-7 102-5 
SM IE LA ed alg 91-7 91-9 86-9 91-8 SO ee a meen tansy 85-4 104-0 
Tee NO ale ei Fy 95-6 95-7 86-7 100-1 83-9 85-2 85-5 103-1 
url ly eee ale 95+7 98-9 87-6 100-5 86-0 87-1 85-6 106:5 
WANG UKs aeg By eae MIA Se ata 97-0 98-8 87-7 100-2 84°8 59-0 87-7 111-4 
eke oh gid USI EN Ree gated 97-3 97-4 88-5 98-5 86-9 85-6 88:0 113-9 
ORE a he a Ee Ne tee 99-4 100-3 89-8 101-8 88-3 94-8 89-4 113-9 
INO VEO EE aha 99-3 99-4 89-7 96-8 87-7 92-9 92-5 112-0 
DSC PA a i IW a aut 97-0 94-4 80-9 90-4 88-7 93-3 91-5 110-7 
1926 
PAT Ae Ht eens 88-0 89-9 86-1 87-7 85-0 57-1 89-3 105-3 
HS) 75 Ua aa 88-3 90-6 86-5 87-0 86-9 96-1 89-8 109-4 
Relative weight of 
employment by 
cities as at Feb. 1, 
LOZG Heer ominyee are see) 13-4 1-0 12-5 1-3 3°5 1-4 3°3 3-2 
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Electric current, musical instrument and rubber 
works also curtailed employment. The pay- 
rolls of 3,756 manufacturers reporting aggre- 
gated 422,516, or 12,679 more than at the 
beginning of January. The index number was 
slightly higher on February 1 than on that 
date in any of the last five years. 


Animal Products, Edible—Further curtail- 
ment of employment was noted in meat and 
fish preserving establishments, the reductions 
exceeding those indicated on February 1, 1925. 
Statements were received from 143 firms in 
the edible animal products division, employ- 
ing 13,030 persons as against 13,700 in the pre- 


TABLE III—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES GAN. 1920=100) 


Be Se ES ES a SS SER ST 
SS SE SE a a a Ga aa aa aT a a a na 





Relative Feb. 1 
Industry weight 1926 
Manufacturing..................- 56:7 85-9 
Animal Products-edible......... 1-7 84-6 
murand products. tic ves cess 0-1 78-1 
Leather and products...........- 2-2 75-9 
Lumber and products............ 5-4 81-5 

Rough and dressed lumber.... 3+1 85-1 

Lumber products............-- 2°3 77-0 
Musical Instruments..........-.. 0-4 61-4 
Plant products—edible........... 3-4 91-3 
Pulp and paper products.......... 71 103-2 

Pulp ANG NAVE a. se sista is s)he ies = 3°5 108-3 

IPAPEL PLOdUCLB ae foe ahr es: 0:8 88-3 

Printing and publishing........ 2°8 102-1 
Rubber PLOAUCES.. ss cines sess s steie 1-7 91-2 
Textile products: $2.4 Je. se ashe s's.. 9:5 91-6 

Thread, yarn and cloth........ 3°6 107-2 

Hosiery and knit goods........ 1:8 96:8 

Garments and personal furnish- 

ANOS hci ever eke lats hal So see 2-9 73-2 

OENEISA ROO emer eae 1:2 99-8 
Tobacco, distilled and malt 

IG UORS ae vps: metered s:seehovek opis 1-4 ¢0-3 
Wood distillates and extracts.... 0-1 103-3 
Chemicals and allied products... 0:8 £0-7 
Clay, glass and stone products. . 1-0 74-1 
Blectric current. Wess. aes 1-5 118-6 
Electrical apparatus.............. 1-2 116-1 
Tron and steel products........... 15-7 75°5 

Crude, rolled and forged pro- 

CUCES rhea EER 1-5 56-4 
Machinery (other than vehicles) 1-2 71-9 
Agricultural implements......... 1-0 73°8 
Mandiwehicles# sus i082 aaa oc TR) 00-2 

Steel shipbuilding and repairing 0:5 30:3 

Heating appliances............- 0:6 80-6 

Tron and steel fabrication (n.e. 

So reat rans Meee 0-7 84-8 

Foundry and machine shop 

DPLOGUCLEU save uach emcaceenre sane 0-7 80-3 

Others eC eee aloe te 2-1 72-8 
Non-ferrous metal products...... 1-8 88-5 
Mineral products, .)0.0). ase ettes: 1-2 100-7 
Miscellaneous... 0 oes oe sates 0-5 84:3 

Logging acetic eet s perkates ie 4-3 80-6 
Mining c-0.. tine ee eae 5-7 94-1 
Coal, Mes! Bey aera. ee 3°5 82-9 
Metallic orestnw.tosce nero: 1-4 140°6 
Non-metallic minerals (other 
than coalkc.4. eer enee eae eee 0:8 92-6 
Communication.................. 3-1 110-7 
eles rannsnsns sacs sacl sah aie 0:6 103-0 
Melephoneses AIM ee 2-5 112-7 
Transportation................... 13-8 101-2 
Street railways and cartage...... 2-5 108:6 
Steam railways...............0.. 9-9 95-1 
Shipping and stevedoring........ 1-4 151-8 
Construction and maintenance.. 6-9 99-5 
Building te Boe: eae UG: 2-0 111-0 
Highway oe ce wat ae mae 0:5 468-4 
UAL WAY cata secre et erste eine 3°5 83-0 
Services i. ine tei ees ees Ik 1:8 107-8 
Hotels and restaurants........... 1:0 108°6 
Professional........ 295, Neen keen eR 0-2 111-6 
Personal (chiefly laundries)...... 0:6 105-4 
TAG O eo ce en icy sae esos 7:7 98-2 
ROtALLINeTAR eee tie eee eee es 5-1 98-6 
Wiholosalelts ee). 2c2eis. gate se 2-6 97-4 
All Industries.................... 100-0 90-7 








Jan. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 1 
1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 
83-2 79-3 84-9 85-0 73-0 
88-7 84:7 81-1 80-1 78-5 
82-6 73-1 92-7 83-4 91-0 
73:3 74-8 &0-5 84-7 85-6 
77-7 75-5 79-7 83-2 68-6 
83-2 79-0 85:5 85:8 67-6 
70:8 71-1 72-5 79-9 69-9 
68-8 57-7 63-9 74-7 65-6 
90-5 86:3 87-4 85-8 84-6 
100:8 96-7 99-7 96-5 87-7 
104-6 98-1 103-1 97-4 84-3 
87-8 86-3 88:8 89:0 80:3 
100-5 98-4 99-4 98-0 95-0 
93-2 76:6 71:6 77-1 72-1 
87-7 85-8 86-6 89-5 86-2 
105-9 99-3 94-6 103-5 97-8 
91-0 86:7 ¢0-3 92-5 85-9 
66-9 70-6 75-7 75-6 76-5 
98-5 98-0 95-4 90-8 88-6 
86-4 93-8 100-3 00-5 93-0 
102-7 160-3 113-2 98-5 94-4 
77-5 78-9 85-0 86-4 81-3 
78-2 66-5 81:5 82-3 "68-4 
W225 125-0 116-9 110-9 105-6 
115-8 116-5 112-0 92-4 69°5 
70-0 65:2 78:5 78:7 55-4 
58-0 44.7 62-0 56-4 53-7 
69-5 65-3 73-9 69-0 58-5 
70:3 46-1 59-3 57-7 49-3 
82-2 81-9 98-4 100-7 58-4 
32:3 2533 33°38 36-9 Liisa 
78:1 67:0 77-5 79-1 73-7 
76:5 70-1 82-3 84-0 68-9 
73-2 68-6 97-7 73-8 61-7 
69-5 64-9 73-3 (Pay 60-0 
86-1 76-1 81-7 79-8 60-8 
98-4 96-0 92-9 00-1 85-9 
81-0 80-7 88-3 87-9 84-1 
71-6 86:8 97-0 95-1 61-5 
96-5 93-1 104-0 101-3 89-7 
86:6 81-5 96-6 103-1 93-7 
140-3 148-2 142-1 109-1 87-5 
91-2 12°2 85-4 80-6 (Ri 
111-3 107-6 104-0 96-5 95-7 
105-7 97-3 100-4 94-1 88-7 
112-5 110-3 105-0 97-1 92-5 
103-9 98-4 103-7 101-5 97-0 
109-6 107-5 111-6 110-9 109-6 
98-6 94-0 99-3 95-5 91-2 
149-6 124-9 133-6 148-9 140-3 
103-3 98-3 94-2 86-0 79-8 
109-1 89-1 89-6 66-7 59-0 
703-0 826°8 405-4 911-3 866-5 
83°8 86-2 89-7 ¢0-9 83-6 
107-8 105-8 106-3 92-4 91-7 
103-0 109-0 110-2 00-4 90-8 
111-9 111-9 114-5 99-8 81-2 
105:3 102-0 98-7 93-3 93-4 
102-1 94-2 91-2 93-7 90-3 
104-6 93-6 89-6 94-4 88-2 
97-1 95-3 94-0 92-3 94-3 
89-6 86-1 90:6 89-5 78-9 


Nors.—The relative weight column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is 
o ithe total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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ceding month. All provinces shared in the 
downward movement. 

Leather Products—Employment in boot, 
shoe and other leather-using factories showed 
an increase at the beginning of February, 
when 566 persons were added to the staffs of 
the 194 manufacturers making returns who 
had 16,556 workers. Practically all the gains 
took place in Quebec and Ontario. Although 
the recovery indicated on the date under re- 
view was rather less than on February 1, 1925, 
the index number this year was slightly higher. 

Lumber and Products—The commencement 
of seasonal activity in this division caused in- 
creased employment; lumber mills, container, 
furniture and vehicle plants all registered 
larger payrolls. The gains, however, were not 
so pronounced as at the beginning of Febru- 
ary last year, when the index stood at 75.5; 
as compared with 81.5 on the date under re- 
view. The working force of the 694 firms 
making returns aggregated 40,152 persons, as 
against 38,458 in the preceding month. All ex- 
cept the Maritime Provinces shared in this 
improvement, but that in British Columbia 
was most extensive. 


Musical Instruments—There was a decrease 
in musical instrument factories, 39 of which 
released 320 workers from their pay-rolls, 
which included 2,678 persons on February 1. 
Firms in Quebec and Ontario registered cur- 
tailment. Minor losses were noted on the 
same date last year; the index number then 
was a few points lower. 


Plant Products, Edible-—The production of 
starch and glucose, bakery products, coffee and 
spices afforded more employment than at the 
beginning of January, while flour and other 
cereal mills, fruit and vegetable canneries and 
chocolate and cocoa works were slacker. An 
aggregate pay-roll of 25,444 persons was em- 
ployed by the 316 co-operating manufactur- 
ers, who had 25,191 workers in their last re- 
port, There was no general change in Ontario 
and the Prairie Provinces, but elsewhere 
moderate gains were indicated. Curtailment 
was noted on February 1, 1925, and the index 
number then was below its level at the time 
of writing. 

Pulp and Paper Products—Substantial im- 
provement was reported in pulp and paper 
mills, the increases being larger than those re- 
corded in any month last year. The index 
number on the date under review stood at 
103.2, as against 96.7 at the beginning of 
February, 1925. The 455 manufacturers making 
returns had 52,578 persons in their employ; 
this was 1,000 more than on January 1. Pulp 
and paper mills afforded greatly increased 
employment, but there was also improvement 
in printing and publishing establishments. 


Rubber Products—Further though not par- 
ticularly large contractions were shown in 
rubber factories at the beginning of Febru- 
ary. ‘The situation continued to be decidedly 
better than on the same date a year ago, 
although increased activity was indicated then. 
A combined working force of 13,016 persons 
was reported by the 30 firms making returns, 
who had 13,293 employees in the preceding 
month. The reductions were confined to fac- 
tories in Ontario. 


Textiles—Additions to staffs that exceeded 
the decreases of January 1, were reported in 
textile works on the date under review. 
Thread, hosiery, knitting, garment, personal 
furnishings and some other divisions of the 
group registered the greatest improvement. 
All provinces shared in the gains, which were 
most marked in Quebec and Ontario. The 
working force of the 519 manufacturers whose 
statistics were received, rose from 67,901 per- 
sons on January 1 to 70,850 at the beginning 
of February. The index number was nearly 
five points higher than on the corresponding 
date last year, when the somewhat more 
extensive improvement shown, represented re- 
covery from larger losses than did the gains 
on the date under review. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—Par- 
tial recovery from the heavy reductions in- 
dicated on January 1 was reported in tobacco ~ 
factories in Quebec and Ontario. According 
to statistics from 104 firms in this division, 
they employed 10,504 persons on February 1, 
as compared with 10,053 in the preceding 
month. Much more pronounced improvement 
was noted on the same date in*1925, when 
the index number was between three and four 
points higher. 

Chemicals and Allied Products—Statements 
received from 111 manufacturers of chemical 
products showed that they increased their pay- 
rolls by 194 persons to 6,229 at the beginning 
of February. This increase, which took place 
largely in Ontario, was practically the same as 
that indicated on the corresponding date of 
last year, when the index number was slightly 
lower. 

Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Further 
curtailment of operations was registered in 
building material works, in which employment 
was in greater volume than on February 1, 
1925. An aggregate working force of 7,359 
persons was reported by the 111 employers 
making returns in this group; they employed 
7,748 workers in the preceding month. Que- 
bee and Ontario recorded most of the losses. 

Electric Current —There was another decline 
in employment in electric current plants, 
which, however, was rather less than the con- 
traction that took place on the same date of 
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last year. The index number then was 125.0 
as against 118.6 on February 1, 1926. The 
firms reporting, numbering 86, employed 10,980 
persons, or 377 less than on January 1. The 
greatest reductions were in Quebec. 

Iron and Steel Products—There was a large 
increase in employment in iron and steel, 
which exceeded the losses registered at the 
beginning of January. Automobile, railway 
car, structural iron and steel and agricultural 
implement works, foundries and machine 
shops recorded the most noteworthy gains, 
while rolling mills reported the only declines 
of any size. Reports were compiled from 6438 
firms in this division, employing 116,465 per- 
~ gons, as compared with 109,404 in the preced- 
ing month. The situation was better than on 
the same date last year, when important 
increases had also been indicated. While 
there were gains in all except the Prairie Pro- 
vinces, those in Ontario were very much the 
greatest. 

Non-Ferrous Metal Products—tLead, tin, 
zine and copper plants reported increased ac- 
tivity, while smelters and refineries were rather 
slacker. Firms in Ontario registered prac- 
tically all the improvement. The working 
force of the 104 employers whose statistics 
were tabulated, included 13,031 persons, in 
comparison with 12,664 at the beginning of 
January. The index number stood at 88.5, as 
compared with 76.1 on February 1, 1925. 

Mineral Products—Minor increases were re- 
ported in this industry at the beginning of 
February, when 118 persons were added to the 
staffs of the 75 co-operating firms, who em- 
ployed 9,157 workers. Employment in this 
industry was better than on the same date of 
last year. 


Logging 


Logging camps registered decidedly greater 
activity, there being a much larger increase at 
the beginning of February than is usual at 
that time of year. Employment, however, 
was in less volume than on February 1, 1925. 
Statements for the date under review were 
received from 219 firms having 31,891 em- 
ployees, as against 28,314 in the preceding 
month. 

Mining 

Coal—Coal mining in Nova Scotia afforded 
less employment, and there were also smaller 
losses in the Prairie Provinces. This contrac- 
tion was not so pronounced as that indicated 
on February 1 a year ago; the index num- 
ber then was slightly below its present level. 
‘The 89 operators reporting employed 25,842 
persons, or 1,178 fewer than at the beginning 
-of January, 1926. 


Non-Metallic Minerals other than Coal— 
Slight increases were noted in this division of 
the mining group in Quebec, while elsewhere 
little change was shown. Seventy firms re- 
ported 5,696 persons on their staffs, as com- 
pared with 5,586 in their last report. Shrink- 
age in employment was recorded on the cor- 
responding date last year; conditions then 
were decidedly less favourable. 


Communication 


A moderate reduction in working forces was 
recorded by telegraph comipanies, while tele- 
phone operation showed an insignificant gain. 
The 185 employers making returns had 23,073 
workers, as against 23,215 in the preceding 
month. Employment declined to a greater 
extent at the same time last year, when em- 
ployment was not quite as active. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage——There was a 
rather small decrease. in employment in this 
division, as is usual on February 1. The 
shrinkage took place chiefly in Ontario and the 
Prairie Provinces. Returns were tabulated 
from 116 employers whose staffs totalled 18,376 
persons, while on January 1 they had 18,523 
employees. 

Steam Railways—Continued curtailment of 
operations was indicated by the operation de- 
partments of the railways; 101 superintendents 
and other employers reported 73,660 workers, 
or 2,752 less than their last report. Improve- 
ment was noted in the ‘Maritime Provinces, 
and in British Columbia there was practically 
no change, but in the remaining provinces 
employment showed a falling off, which was 
especially pronounced in the Prairie Provinces. 
Although a minor gain was recorded at the 
beginning of February, 1925, the number of 
persons employed in railway operation was 
smaller then than on the date under review. 

Shipping and Stevedoring—Shipping activity 
in British Columbia was greater than on Janu- 
ary 1, but in Quebec and the Maritime Pro- 
vinces moderate reductions were shown. There 
was a loss at the beginning of February of 
64 persons in the staffs of the 51 employers 
reporting in the Dominion, who had 10,559 
workers. On the corresponding date last 
year, a much larger decrease was registered. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building —Continued seasonal declines in 
personnel were recorded by the 312 building 
contractors making returns, who had 21,128 
persons in their employ, or 708 less than on 
January 1. The losses in Ontario were most 
pronounced, while in Quebec imprevement was 
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noted. Employment was in greater volume 
than at the beginning of February last 
year, when curtatlment was also indicated. 

Highways—Employment on highway con- 
struction and maintenance showed a further 
large decline, 2,206 persons being released from 
the puyrolls of the 99 co-operating contractors. 
They had 38,799 workers on February 1; this 
was a much smaller number than were re- 
ported on that date in 1925. 

Rulway—Vhere was a comparatively small 
decline in employment in the construction de- 
partments of the railways. Statements were 
tabulated from 31 employers having 26,1238 
persors on payroll as compared with 26,400 in 
the preceding month. In the Maritime Pro- 
vinces, Quebec and Ontario heightened activ- 
ity was reported, but there were contractions 
in the Prairie Provinces. Improvement was 
indicated on February 1, 1925, when the index 
number was higher. 
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Trade 


Retail stores reported) a smaller personnel, 
following the very active holiday season, while 
wholesale houses were busier. These changes 
were fairly general throughout the country. 
The 564 establishments whose statistics were 
compiled had 57,671 persons on their staffs; 
this was 2,236 less than in the preceding month. 
Trade afforded more employment than on 
February 1, 1925, when similar. declines were 
registered. It was also brisker than on the same 
date in any previous year of the record. 

Table III gives index numbers of employ- 
ment by industries as on February 1, and 
January 1, 1926, as at February 1 of the last 
four years. ‘The column headed “ Relative 
Weight ” shows the proportion that the num- 
ber of employees reported in the indicated 
industry bears to the total number of em- 
ployees reported in Canada by the firms mak- 
ing returns on February 1, 1926. 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR JANUARY, 1926 


iP se volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada during the month of January, 1926, 
as shown by the average daily placements 
effected, was practically the same as that of 
the preceding period, but registered a decline 
of 20 per cent when compared with the aver- 
age daily placements effected during January, 
1925, a contributing feature in the decline 
from last year being the small demand for 
snow shovellers during the current month. 
The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1924, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada, the computations being 
made semi-monthly. It will be seen that the 
curves of vacancies and placements in relation 
to applications declined sharply during the 
first half of the month, but again showed an 
upward trend during the latter half of the 
period under review. In both instances the 
ratio of vacancies and placements to appli- 
cations were somewhat lower than _ those 
shown during January last year. 
of vacancies to each 100 applications was 55.9 
and 59.4 during the first and second half of 
January, 1926, in contrast with the ratio of 
63.7 and 63.9 during the same periods in 1925. 
The ratio of placements to each 100 applica- 
tions during the period. under review was 51.2 
and 54.7 as compared with 58.9 and 59.5 
during the corresponding month a year ago. 


The ratio 


A summary of the reports from the offices 
shows that the average number of applica- 
tions recorded during the first half of Janu- 
ary was 1,619, as compared with 1,115 during 
the preceding period, and with 1,839 daily 
during the corresponding period in 1925. Ap- 
pleations for work during the latter half of 
the month registered 1,274 daily, in contrast 
with 1,428 daily during the latter half of Janu- 
ary a year ago. Employers notified the Ser- 
vice of a daily average of 905 vacancies during 
the first half, and 758 during the latter half 
of the month under review, as compared with 
a daily average of 1,169 and 913 vacancies dur- 
ing the month of January, 1925. Vacancies 
offered to the Service during the latter half 
of December, 1925, averaged 787 daily. The 
Service effected an average of 829 placements 
during the first half of January, of which 573 
were in regular employment and 256 in work 
of one week’s duration or less, as compared 
with a total average placement during the 
preceding period of 738 daily and with 1,085 
daily during the first half of January, 1925. 
During the latter half of the month under re- 
view placements averaged 698 daily (456 regu- 
lar and 242 casual) as compared with an aver- 
age of 849 daily during the corresponding 
period a year ago. 

During the month of January, 1926, the 
offices of the Service referred 20,258 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 19,009 
placements. Of these the placements in regu- 
lar employment numbered 12,805, of which 
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9,987 were of men and 2,818 of women, while 
placements in casual work totalled 6,204. Op- 
portunities for employment numbered 13,628 
for men and 7,071 for women, a total of 20,699. 
The number of applications for work was 
35,988, of which 26,442 were from men and 
9,546 from women. 

The following table gives 
effected to date in the offices 
ment Service of Canada :— 


the placements 
of the Employ- 











Year Regular | Casual Totals 
Ha (10 months).. ice!) LOSsOOL 37,904 305, 905 
OZ Osis: Bente hay e eater rRee 3: e 366, 547 79, 265 445,812 
ICD MESS FCA eS OR ety SN cae were 280,518 75, 238 355, 756 
BL Zee Wee to hearst sat sv cecyohe ou 297,827 95, 695 393,522 
OD Sie an ae ie eee’ SAUER’. Cerca te 347,165 115, 387 462,552 
1924. .........4..-.053 5 (ate 247,425 118, 707 366, 132 
TROD gest) Ah bie oe beers MIA 306, 804 106,021 412,825 
TOQGRL TaN Eh) eva ee ee 12,805 6, 204 . 19,009 
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trade 81. Placements in regular employment 
numbered 190 of men and 85 of women. 


New BruNswIickK 


Opportunities for employment listed at New 
Brunswick offices during January were nearly 
21 per cent higher than in December and also 
during January, 1925. Placements were nearly 
20 per cent higher than in ‘December, and 
over 28 per cent above January last year. 
Increased demand for workers in the construc- 
tion and maintenance group was mainly re- 
sponsible for the gains under both compari- 
sons. Industrial groups in which most of the 
placements were effected were manufacturing 
51; logging 100; transportation 57; construc- 
tion and maintenance 128; and services 425, 
of which 233 were of household workers. 
Regular employment was secured for 228 men 
and 86 women during the month. 


EFFECTED FOR HACH ONE HUNDRED 


APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 





Applications 


Vacancies 


Placements —o—o—o 


















































NOVA SCOTIA 


During the month of January there was an 
increase of over 7 per cent in the number of 
orders received when compared with Decem- 
ber, and an increase of nearly 9 per cent over 
January last year. Placements were over 
10 per cent higher than in December and over 
4 per cent in excess of January, 1925. Indus- 
trial groups in which most of the placements 
were effected during the month were manu- 
facturing 56; logging 118; services 208; and 











QUEBEC 


There was a decrease of over 15 per cent in 
the number of orders received during January 
when compared with the preceding month, but 
an increase of over 58 per cent when compared 
with the corresponding month last year. 
Placements were over 16 per cent less than in 
December but nearly 52 per cent in excess of 
January, 1925. The gains over the correspond- 
jing month last year were general in all 
industrial divisions. Placements during the 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY 1926 






































VACANCIES APELICANTS Regular 

ee - place- 

Orrices Reported] Unfilled || Regist’d | Referred PLACED Unplaced aa 

during | atend of|| during to at end of Sod 

period period period |vacancies| Regular | Casual period P25 

Wova Scotia, 2.0040 aaa 596 61 661 606 275 249 765 240 
PA ATLARNt Sie ae cy Oke os imet ost eeeuanere terse 254 24 807 242 57 170 448 63 
INGw GISSLOW'. astracce oslo raglan 212 31 194 228 155 12 138 111 
DV GNEV cel cle, Le edounl cee ane tree 130 6 160 136 63 67 179 66: 
New Brunswick..................... 846 17 947 823 314 509 559 324 
Cathay: a Ceti, pa ena ee ide 126 8 118 118 55 63 136 41 
Monetoniitin, Sirs 4 nh We eee 344 9 320 329 90 239 90 124 
SEMTODI;, POs, eed ae cam wae et teeny 376 509 376 169 207 333 159 
OUCH COs oe ee eee ere eerie? 1,397 230 3,910 1,453 1,242 16 1,934 785 
(SETURL Dre ame ARS Miers Ot ke ES 208 76 426 270 268 0 117 133 
Montreal: aug. 00 toe ae Nee aan 725 43 2,704 699 621 12 1,594 386. 
LOE] Ofer crea eet iadiyhienmenans Senin Lalla elie 213 44 422 193 167 1 134 136. 
113 23 155 130 100 5 33 91 

44 203 161 8 0 5 39 

2,007 15, 622 9,283 6,112 2,647 8,841 6,128 

0 138 111 82 2 60 8 

5 234 112 67 37 Dol 48 

3 193 179 58 121 38 39 

24 210 189 173 2 29 145 

26 478 369 Spl 32 175 282 

(CRIED Sater, Balsa MIE Get COND RM cn ORE fs 101 10 232 108 59 38 133 40 
Hamilton Se I Phe eh EGR 579 22 1,048 564 170 388 1,565 216 
CTT 4a A ae Rn 418 18 418 399 62 337 136 75 
JSG es) ai ey YS eye Meta tae A ORAS eh sah ee it Bh 104 15 331 Lae 84 19 181 45. 
Lion On... 2.3 o's, eto eee 401 62 467 403 312 40 427 646 
Niagara) Hallssecn eine eee ea es 180 30 265 166 99 62 227 28 
INGOT EHOB aya lee a inne ele weeee reins 144 128 291 291 282 9 0 198 
Osha wae cae N ee ote 1 mena aries 126 22 398 98 71 27 179 157 
Ottawarwworurtws seek coer 574 142 736 587 338 138 728 312 
Pembroke ayo wae. iis Weer tebe 119 161 217 180 158 22 25 163 
iReterboroug bint. cue snake eee 131 25 120 Nae lbs 82 30 107 82 
Port A Teh cte solu ihe seeeien Bille 904 429 482 458 448 10 23 652 
Porn @atharmesiy eke chi Reidel bass 200 6 419 191 100 89 379 80 
SE ROME Lo uh sts apa yee iey ee 159 10 191 157 96 61 96 52 
SaINIAL UAL, mento eee URE CURe Le 150 0 132 145 132 14 84 105 
SV MEAT sy, bike coset iain agen eR aek: 153 197 oo1 178 136 25 118 175 
SuGiouryy i.e eekey sien e LenS ten aa 558 200 360 336 336 0 203 
MMT ME NT ee ee eee 226 117 292 234 223 11 56 203 
POTORLON: carn Enon ene aC RU EE Ade 3,343 326 7,129 3,116 1,962 912 3, 684 1,898 
SUG Sos sian aed Wa ares Snr aoa ha 467 29 489 442 245 197 152 6 
Manthobas:. cis) Watecs:h. cee ee 2,088 80 3,720 2,610 1,436 1,018 1,200 1,492 
PERARAON wists ones breroeleeine bond Mepis 105 i 122 7 63 49 143 
pc rats Ae SDD SAI Ga Ae idee aS 54 ff 90 42, 34 8 44 74 
WanTIpe oh na. cise anrs wunenne are gekdy 1,929 66 3,508 2,498 1,339 1,003 Li 10% 1,275 
Saskatchewan....................... 1,906 290 2171 1,518 1,625 462 631 1,048 
UD ESin en genet May gor aan pine Nike Rh Poi ana | 34 2 31 24 23 1 6 31 
MOOSE Dawe aac «ears se a eee 865 53 649 330 115 184 20 190 
North Batsleford. oi. <2 als ciel ipa ad Ge 11 46 46 38 8 0 24 
Prince AID erty tar eee eer 456 90 171 141 121 20 28 82 
CORTE ot ER Rene A shape ia (A ee 475 60 658 468 335 133 174 oui 
Saskatoon te Heestonran torrie reece eter 327 47 449 372 806 66 71 288 
SwvahtsCuerentyes ee ates tae eee te 62 13 61 47 34 13 11 39 
ASK Sal Ob Me aaa aeoths ter rated Reh my ays Aue 57 3 60 53 24 29 ve 47 
INVOPISEONG tess ee he see te a ae 53 11 46 37 29 8 26 
JNA ETS) oth Mgt bees ane ae AMER Bs ODS freee 1,843 68 3,899 1,838 1,497 379 1,966 1,550 
(GEN Tah idle Tee Be vie id Malbre  Beoelh aus 354 5 1,529 402 336 66 863 463 
Drumheller. ss. 4. Ws aes eles aa 75 0 286 53 38 15 124 59: 
Edmonton A Pet AO ba fd See ere ol aL aaa sy 61 1, 685 1,087 891 144 844 872 
TetAD ree! bess twins Be, se a 159 2 232 159 70 89 64 96 
Medicine Hat cc. oct uen ae 138 0 167 137 72 65 71 60 
British Columbia.................... 2,908 63 5,058 2,127 994. 924 3,204 2,451 
@ranbrookrae sis: ee ees pens: oe eee 87 0 279 8 85 0 81 215 
DRO OODG 6 a.) 1d. since ace tore we a 51 11 213 63 29 3 76 39 
INA AITO Les owns cence e Wee eNs 107 0 117 97 17 80 43 5 
Nelson...... oa osm aS ay a eae 74 8 100 7a 62 5 42 104 
New. Westminster... sieeve sn. 117 0 197 109 28 81 123 228 
POMEICCO ers nay ies panies a eer ae 24 1 49 25 9 12 47 37 
Pemce George). Jia. 52) 4 ake 84. 3 79 79 79 0 101 
LEreibotererd aad) Oe) REE ae sla nee e Aes hele 35 1 99 35 18 17 80 44 
Reveistokero hy juve a mete. eee 16 6 8 0 34 19 
WViaAnCOUuvers .eierd sient. wcll ai ees 977 26 3,156 1,092 449 519 1,912 1,245 
CEBU iis ek tess io Lol ata eee itil il 9 7 2 36 dl 
WACCOLIA ums OREM! Gad Oey Men 425 6 672 454 203 907 760 403 

ATL OM eS 28.655 bees thts teat Lane Rise 20,699 2,816 35,988 20,258 12,895 6,204 19,130 14,029* 

TA en eee einer nPeM GT crn unevata tc aitce sen Skene 13, 628 1,779 26, 442 13,473 9,987 SylOu 15, 845 11,438 
Women ey ele. Ree Uae 7,071 1,037 9,546 6, 785 2,818 2,967 3, 285 2,591 














11 placements effected by offices since closed. 
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month in industrial groups included, manu- 
facturing 101; logging 405; construction and 
maintenance 186; and services 507, of which 
434 were of household workers. During the 
month under review 744 men and 498 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


ONTARIO 


Orders received at Ontario offices during 
the month of January were nearly 11 per cent 
less than in December, and nearly 34 per cent 
less than during January, 1925. Placements 
declined over 13 per cent from December, and 
about 85 per cent from January last year. 
The decline in the latter case was almost 
entirely attributable to the small call for 
snow shovellers during the month under 
review, for which class of workers there was 
a heavy demand in January, 1925. Place- 
ments by industrial groups included manu- 
facturing, 1,041; logging, 1,762; farming, 4388; 
transportation, 208; construction and main- 
tenance, 2,434; services, 2,504, of which 1,599 
were of household workers; and trade, 282. 
Regular employment was secured for 5,213 
men and 899 women during the month. 


MANITOBA 


Manitoba offices reported a decrease of over 
9 per cent in the number of orders received 
during January when compared with the 
preceding month, and over 15 per cent in 
comparison with January last year. There 
was a reduction of nearly 6 per cent in place- 
ments under both comparisons. Farm place- 
ments declined, but there was an increase in 
the number of bush workers placed, most of 
whom were sent to camps in the Port Arthur 
zone. Industrial groups in which most of the 
placements were effected during the month 
included manufacturing, 77; logging, 618; 
farming, 325; and services, 1,276, of which 947 
were of household workers. Placements in 
regular employment numbered 996 of men 
and 440 of women. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in 
Saskatchewan were nearly 3 per cent better 
during January than in December, and nearly 
18 per cent above January last year. 
There was, however, a decrease of over 15 
per cent in the placements effected when 
comparing the month under review with 
December but a gain of nearly 4 per cent in 
comparison with January, 1925. Farm vacan- 
cies and placements declined under both 
comparisons, but there was an _ increased 
demand for bush workers through the Prince 
Albert office, and a large number of place- 
ments were effected. Industrial groups in 


which most of the placements were effected 
were logging, 265; farming, 393; construction 
and maintenance, 65; and services, 682, of 
which 342 were of household workers. Regular 
employment was secured for 716 men and 309 
women. 


ALBERTA 


There was an increase of nearly 18 per cent 
in the number of orders listed in Alberta 
offices during January when compared with 
the preceding month, but a decrease of over 
7 per cent in comparison with the correspond- 
ing month last year. Placements increased 
nearly 21 per cent over December, but were 
between 8 and 9 per cent lower than during 
January, 1925. Most of the gains over 
December occurred in the logging industry. 
Placements by industrial groups included 
manufacturing, 95; logging, 537; farming, 316; 
construction and maintenance, 160; trade, 73; 
and services, 552, of which 353 were of house- 
hold workers. During the month under 
review 1,123 men and 284 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


BritrisH CoLUuMBIA 


Orders listed at employment offices in 
British Columbia were over 4 per cent higher 
than in December, but nearly 43 per cent less 
than during January last year. Placements 
were over 1 per cent higher than in December, 
but nearly 44 per cent lower than during 
January, 1925. The decrease from a year ago 
was nearly all due to a reduction in vacancies 
and placements under highway construction. 
During the winter of 1924-25 a considerable 
amount of this work was undertaken as a 
relief measure for unemployment. This has 
not been necessary during the present winter. 
There was also a smaller call for bush workers 
than during January last year. Industrial 
groups in which most of the placements were 
effected were manufacturing, 304; logging, 
316; transportation, 151; construction and 
maintenance, 205; services, 747, of which 494 
were of household workers; and trade, 89. 
During the month of January 777 men and 
217 women were placed in regular employ- 
ment. 


Movement of Labour 


(During January, 1926, the offices of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada made 12,805 
placements in regular employment, of which 
6,939 were persons for whom the employment 
found was outside the immediate locality of 
the offices at which they were registered. Of 
the latter 1,455 were granted the Employment 


Service reduced transportation rate, 874 going 


to points within the same province as the 
despatching office and 581 to other provinces. 
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The reduced transportation rate which is 2.70 
cents per mile with a minimum fare of $4 is 
granted by the railway companies to bona fide 
applicants at the Employment Service who 
may desire to travel to distant employment 
fo1 which no workers are available locally. 


Quebec offices issued 216 special rate cer- 
tificates, 153 provincial and 63) interprovincial. 
Of the provincial, Montreal granted 80 to 
bushmen and Quebec 73 to bushmen going 
to points within their own zones. Hull sent 
61 bushmen to camps in the vicinity of North 
Bay and 2 bushmen to Cobalt. Ontario cer- 
tificates numbered 495, of which 328 were 
granted to persons travelling to points within 
the province and 167 to other provinces. Those 
who benefited by the reduced rate provincially 
included 310 bushmen going to Fort William, 
Timmins, Port Arthur, Sudbury, North Bay, 
Cobalt and Belleville, one sign painter going 
from Toronto to Sudbury, one stenographer 
from Toronto to Timmins, 12 building con- 
struction workers from Port Arthur to its own 
zone, one cook and one handyman from 
Cobalt to Timmins and 2 cooks from Sudbury 
to Cobalt. Of the interprovincial transfers 
154 were railway construction workers travel- 
ling from North Bay, Sudbury, Cobalt and 
Port Arthur to employment at O’Brien, Que. 
In addition, Ottawa sent two steel workers 
and Pembroke 10 bushmen to Hull, and 
Toronto one bookkeeper to |Montreal. Mani- 
toba offices issued 429 certificates for reduced 
transportation, 81 to points within the pro- 
vince and 348 to outside points. Of the latter, 
Winnipeg transferred 297 bushmen, 2 hospital 
workers, 4 cooks and two hotel workers to 
Port Arthur, 31 bushmen to Prince Albert, 2 
hotel workers, one cook and 3 farm hands to 
Estevan, 2 farm hands to Saskatoon and 4 
farm generals to Regina. Within the province 
Brandon sent one bushman to Dauphin and 
Winnipeg transferred 56 farm labourers, 6 
farm generals, 2 cooks, one domestic and 2 
hotel workers to the Brandon zone, one wait- 
ress, 2 bushmen and four farm workers to 
Dauphin, 4 farm labourers, one farm ‘general 
and one housekeeper to its own zone. The 
cfhees in Saskatchewan granted 190 certifi- 
cates, all provincial. Prince Albert transferred 
20 bushmen and Moose Jaw 2 farm labourers 
to their respective zones, Regina shipped 67 
bushmen and one farm labourer to Prince Al- 
bert, 4 farm labourers to Yorkton and one 
handyman to Moose Jaw and Saskatoon sent 
78 bushmen and one domestic to Prince Al- 
bert, 3 farm workers to North Battleford, one 
farm labourer to Moose Jaw and 11 farm 
labourers and one porter to points within the 
zone. Of the 86 workers transferred by the 


Alberta offices, 3 were farm hands travelling 
from Edmonton to Saskatoon. Within the 
province, Calgary despatched 12 bushmen, 
one mechanic, one teamster, 4 farm hands, 
one blacksmith, 4 cutters, 5 sawyers and one 
cook to the Edmonton zone, one housekeeper 
and five farm labourers to Drumheller, one 
farm labourer to Lethbridge and 2 farm 
labourers within the zone. From Edmonton 
one farm labourer went to the Drumheller 
zone, 2 carpenters to Calgary, and 8 carpen- 
ters, 7 bushmen, 5 cooks, 4 enginemen, one 
fireman, one porter, 6 farm labourers, one 
bookkeeper, 4 mill hands, 2 bricklayers and 3 
labourers to points within the Edmonton zone. 
The 39 transportation certificates granted by 
British Columbia offices were all to points 
within the province. From Vancouver one 
farm worker and 2 miners were sent to Kam- 
loops, one waitress, one engineer and one 
chambermaid to Revelstoke, one cook, one 
flunkey and one farm worker to Penticton and 
one housekeeper, 3 miners and one farm 
labourer to points within its own zone. Nel- 
son transferred 2 bushmen, Penticton one car- 
penter and one farm worker and _ Prince 
George 20 loggers and one cook to points 
within their respective zones. 

Of the 1,455 workers who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate 942 were carried by the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway, 448 by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, 63 by the Temiskaming and Nor- 
thern Ontario Railway and 2 by the Kettle 
Valley Railway. 





Advisory Immigration Board Pro- 
posed in Manitoba 


The Manitoba Economic Conference, at 
their annual meeting held at Winnipeg on 
February 18, passed the following resolu- 
tion :— 

“ Resolved, that this conference approves of 
the appointment of an advisory board in 
connection with a survey of lands in the pro- 
vince of Manitoba available for settlement, 
and would respectfully urge that steps be 
taken by the provincial government to sup- 
plement the work of the board by establish- 
ment of some organization to deal in a prac- 
tical manner with the problems of coloniza- 
tion and land settlement with a view to in- 
creasing production and agricultural popula- 
tion on sound economic lines, the work of such 
an organization to be made self-supporting in 
so far as possible.” 

The formation of the Manitoba Economic 
Council was noted in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
April, 1924, page 309. 
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BUILDING PERMITS IN CANADA IN JANUARY, 1926 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDI. 
CATED BY THE VALUE OF BUILDING PER- 
MITS ISSUED IN 60 CITIES. 


R =PoRTS from sixty cities again indicated 

a decrease in January as compared with 
the preceding month and also as compared 
with January, 1925. The building authorized 
was valued at $4,608,688; this was 37.2 per 
cent less than the December total of $7 ,341,- 
752 and 15.3 per cent less than the January, 
1925, total of $5,440,770. 

Some forty-five cities furnished detailed 
statements showing that they had issued over 
550 permits for dwellings estimated to cost 
‘about $2,200,000 and over 900 permits for other 
buildings valued at approximately $1,900,000. 

New Brunswick, Manitoba, Alberta and 
British Columbia registered increases in the 
value of the permits issued, as compared with 
the preceding month; that of $727,027, or 103.2 
per cent, in British Columbia being the great- 
est absolute gain, but the proportional in- 
crease in New Brunswick was larger. Nova 
Scotia, Quebec, Ontario and Saskatchewan re- 
ported decreases, that of $2,241,505 or 53.7 
per cent in Ontario being the greatest absolute 
loss, but the proportional decrease was greater 
in the other three provinces. 

As compared with January, 1925, Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick, Manitoba, Alberta, and Brit- 
ish Columbia reported increases, the largest 
of which was $632,519 or 79.2 per cent in 
British Columbia. Declines were registered in 
the other provinces, the largest $962,462 or 
33.3 per cent, being in Ontario. 

‘Montreal, Toronto and Ottawa showed de- 
creases aS compared! with December, 1925, and 
January, 1925; Hamilton showed a loss com- 
pared with last month’s figures, but a gain over 
January of the previous year; Vancouver re- 
gistered gains in both comparisons. Other 
cities showing gains over both last month and 
the corresponding month of last year were St. 
John, Shawinigan Falls, Westmount, Niagara 
Falls, Oshawa, Peterborough, Port Arthur, St. 
Thomas, Sault Ste. Marie, Windsor, Walker- 
ville, St. Boniface, Calgary, Edmonton, Na- 
naimo, Prince Rupert and South Vancouver. 

The accompanying table gives the value of 
the building permits issued by sixty cities dur- 
ing January, 1926, and December and January, 
1925. The thirty-five cities for which statistics 
are available since 1910 are marked with 
asterisks. 
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P.E.1.— 
Charlottetown...... 
Nova Scotia.......... 
cE IW UN cope alum ell 
New Glasgow...... 
“Sydney wh ta Uae 
New Brunswick..... 
Fredericton........ 
*Moncton........... 


Quebec............... 
*Montreal—Maison- 


*Quebecs. 2. re. 
Shawinigan Falls... 
*Sherbrooke........ 


Ontario: oo 


Chatham? .s322)). 


te eeeer ences oeooe 


*“Kingston.......... 


*Peterborough...... 
*Port: Arthur: 454; 


Sarnia viii Saas 
Sault Ste. Marie... 
Moronto, we Veek. 
York Townships... 
Welland 


eee eee ecees 






IRiversidensscuunnt 
Sandwich.......... 


*Winnipeg........... 
Saskatchewan....... 
*Moose Jaw......... 
SRegmaiioccnhcroe 


Alberta: Yo) ee 
*@alzary eae 


Lethbridge........ 
Medicint Hat...... 


Nanaimo. sk i. 28: 
*New Westminster.. 
Point Grey........ 
Prince Rupert..... 
South Vancouver. . 
*Vancouver......... 
SViIGLOrigas ties ee 











Jan., 1926 


913,166 
548,510 


1,115,620 
111, 100 


29,515 


4,608, 688 
3,823,566 


$ 


4,500 
2,183,012 


2,021,000 
26,890 
925 


429, 452 
33,585 


7,341, 752 
6,393, 948 


Dec., 1925 | Jan., 1925 


$ 


Nil 
2,190 
2,190 

Nil 
SLIP y yh 

17,300 

9,000 

2,300 


6,000 
1,567, 885 
765, 235 
12,200 
Nil 


5,440,770 





4,543,326 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


URING February the Department 
received information regarding eight 
contracts executed by the Government of 
Canada, which included among their pro- 
visions the fair wages conditions sanctioned 
by Order in Council for the protection of 
the labour to be employed thereunder. In six 
of these contracts the general fair wages 
clause is inserted as follows:— 


1. All mechanics. labourers, or other persons who 
perform iabour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages as 
are generally accepted as current from time to time 
during the continuance of the contract for competent 
workmen in the district in which the work is being 
performed for the character or class of work in 
which they are respectively engaged, and if there be 
mo current rates in such district, then fair and 
reasonable rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade, in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the trade 
as respects hours in the district, then fair and 
reasonable hours, unless for the protection of life and 
property, or for other cause shown to the satisfaction 
of the Minister of Labour, longer hours of service 
are required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the purposes 
of this contract, what are the current or fair and 
reasonable rates of wages and the current or fair and 
reasonable hours, and may fom time to time rescind, 
revoke, amend, or vary any such decision, provided 
that his determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of three 
months immediately preceding the date thereof. 


Each of the remaining two contracts con- 
tained a schedule of rates and hours based 
on the current standards of the districts in 
these respects. These schedules are given 
below. 

The following general labour conditions 
sanctioned by the Fair Wages Order in 
Council appear in the eight contracts above 
referred to:— 


Where there are special circumstances which in the 
judgment of the Minister of Labour make it expedient 
that he should do so, he may decide what are the 
current or fair-and reasonable rates of wages for 
overtime, and what is the proper classification of 
any work for the purposes of wages and _ hours. 
Immediately upon receipt of notice of any decision 
of the Minister of Labour hereunder the Contractor 
shall adjust the wages and hours and classification 
of work so as to give effect to such decision. In 
case the Contractor shall fail so to do, or to pay 
to any employee or employees for any _ services 
performed or for any hours of labour, wages 
according to the rates fixed therefor by the Minister 
of Labour, the Minister of Labour may authorize 
and direct the Minister to pay any such wages at 
the rates so fixed and to deduct the amount thereof 
from any moneys owing by the Government to the 
Contractor and any such payment shall ffor all 
purposes as between the Contractor and the Govern- 
ment be deemed and taken to be payment to the 
Contractor, and the Contractor shall be bound in 
every particular by any such authority, direction and 
payment as aforesaid. The powers of the Minister 
of Labour hereunder shall not be exercised as to 


any employee or employees where it is established 
to his satisfaction that an agreement in writing exists 
and is in effect between the Contractor and the class 
of employees to which such employee or employees 
belong or the authorized representatives of such class 
of employees fixing rates of wages, overtime con- 
ditions and hours of labour. 

2. The Contractor shall post and keep posted in a 
conspicuous place on the premises where the contract 
is being executed, occupied or frequented by the 
workmen, the Fair Wages Clause or Schedule inserted 
in his contract for the protection of the workmen 
employed, also any decision of the Minister of Labour 
under the preceding paragraph. 

3. The Contractor shall keep proper books and 
records showing the names, trades, and addresses of 
all workmen in his employ and the wages paid to: 
and time worked by such workmen, and the books 
or documents containing such record shall be open for 
inspection by the Fair Wage Officers of the Govern- 
ment at any time it may be expedient to the Minister 
of Labour to have the same inspected. 

4. The Contractor shall not be entitled to payment 
of any money which would otherwise be payable: 
under the terms of the contract in respect of work. 
and labour performed in the execution of the contract 
unless and until he shall have filed with the Minister 
in support of his claim for payment a _ statement 
attested by statutory declaration, showing (1) the rates. 
of wages and hours of labour of the various classes 
of workmen employed in the execution of the con- 
tract; (2) whether any wages in respect of the said 
work and labour remain in arrears; (3) that all the 
labour conditions of the contract have been duly 
complied with; or, in the event of notice from the 
Minister of Labour of claims for wages, until the 
same are adjusted. The Contractor shall also from 
time to time furnish the Minister such further 
detailed information and evidence as the Minister may 
deem necessary in order to satisfy him that the: 
conditions herein contained to secure the payment of 
fair wages have been complied with, and that the 
workmen so employed as aforesaid upon the portion: 
of the work in respect of which payment is demanded’ 
have been paid in full. 

5. In the event of default being made in payment 
of any money owing in respect of wages of any 
workmen employed on the said work and if a claim 
therefor is filed in the office of the Minister and‘ 
proof thereof satisfactory to the Minister is furnished, 
the said Minister may pay such claim out of the 
moneys at any timé@ payable by His Majesty under 
said contract and the amounts so paid shall be deemed 
payments to the Contractor. 

6. These conditions shall extend and apply to moneys- 
payable for the use or hire of horses or teams, and 
the persons entitled to payments for the use or hire 
of horses or teams shall have the like rights in respect 
of moneys so owing them as if such moneys were 
payable to them in respect of wages. 


7. With a view to the avoidance of any abuses which: 
might arise from the sub-letting of contracts it shall 
be understood that sub-letting other than such as may 
be customary in the trades concerned is prohibited’ 
unless the approval of the Minister is obtained; sub- 
contractors shall be bound in all cases to conform to: 
the conditions of the main contract, and the main 
Contractor shall be held responsible for _ strict 
adherence to all contract conditions on the part of 
sub-contractor; the contract shall not, nor shall any 
portion thereof be transferred without the written 
permission of the Minister; no portion of the work 
to be performed shall be done at the homes of the- 
workmen. 
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8. All workmen employed upon the work compre- 
hended in and to be executed pursuant to the said 
contract shall be residents of Canada, unless the 
Minister is of opinion that Canadian labour is not 
available or that other special circumstances exist 
which render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 


Department of Public Works 


Contracts containing .schedule of wages and 
hours 

Construction of a boat house, ramp and 
float at Pilgrims Cove (R.C.N. Barracks), 
Esquimalt, B.C. Names of contractors, 
Watson, Stewart and Kennedy, Vancouver, 
B.C. Date of contract, January 30, 1926. 
Amount of contract, $8,087.74. A fair wages 








schedule is inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 
Rates of Hours 
Trade or class of labour wages not per 
less than day 
$ cts. 
Bricklayers and masons.............. 9-00 per day 8 
Carpenters and joiners............... 6°00" act 8 
@oncrete workers 4./ceb i: ade. ae 0-55 per hour 8 
Electrical workers. 420020124... feet 7-00 per day 8 
a lo@urensmy vers cia: Tra eiirs otkche ert 0-45 per hour| 8-9 
Wanherseec. eee tals oe ec ees. 6-00 to 7-00 8 
per day 
Mami eset terse bGet fictarncnactt, < darebers 9-00 per day 8 
Marble setters’ helpers............... D200) aac 8 
Painters and glaziers................. 6-00 <“ 8 
(PLASHOReT Sect tab 8 te noes es eae ee 8:00 “ 8 
Plumbers and steam fitters.......... de200er SE 8 
Plumbers and steam fitters’ helpers.| 5:00 “ 8 
RUG Ole siwey Wily ea ae ee tal SR nt eee 6:5 “ 8 
Sheet metal workers................. 120" 746 8 
Structural steel workers.............. 9-00: “ 8 
Teamsters one horse and cart........ Ma QOon ake 9 
Teamsters two horses and wagon.....} 9:00 to $10-00 9 
per day 





Erection of two bath houses at R.C.N. Bar- 
racks, Esquimalt, B.C., and repairs to steps, 
verandah, etc., at R.C.N. Barracks, Esquimalt, 
B.C. Names of contractors, Williams, Trerise 
and Williams, Victoria, B.C. Date of contract, 
February 8, 1926. Amount of contract, $1,938. 
A fair wages schedule is inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 











Rates of Hours 
Trade or class of labour wages not per 
less than day 
$ cts. 
Bricklayers and masons............-. 9-00 per day 8 
Carpenters and joiners............... C500) 8 
Concrete workers...............0000. 0:55 per hour 8 
Hlectricalaworkers soe v..ron8l «oe 7-50 per day 8 
MabOurerss..% veer oe es Oe can 0-45 per hour| 8-9 
Mathers .tey:.ca pio: «kee ee « od 0:07 to 0-09 8 
per yard 
Lathtersat ast ind ee ees ee 8-00 to $10.00 8 
per day 
(according to 
efficiency) 
Marble'settersiais.a.. . tate tee. 9-00 per day 8 
Marble setter’s helpers.... S200) a 8 
Painters and glaziers................. Gs50" att 8 
elaShGOTERS sera. exc el yt Mas, sels 900) gst 8 
Plumbers and steam fitters.......... SACO Te 8 
Plumbers and steam fitters’ helpers..| 5-00 “ 8 
Roofers . yy ea. aye bike sites: (ioist)) Uwe 8 
Sheet metal workers................. 8-008 ~< 8 
Structural steel workers.............. 9.00. wart 8 
Teamsters one horse and cart........ i OOan Ss 9 
Teamsters two horses and wagon.....| 9-00 to $10-00 9 
per day 
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Contracts containing the general Fair Wages 
Clause 


Dredging Victoria Harbour (Hospital Rock), 
B.C. Name of contractors, Northwestern 
Dredging Company, Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 
Date of contract, January 16, 1926. Amount 
of contract, Class “A” $7.90 per cubic yard 
place measurement. Approximate expenditure, 
$18,407. 

Alterations to fittings, ete, in the Post 
Office at Jonquiéres, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractor, J. B. A. Lachance, Lévis, P.Q. Date 
of contract, January 18, 1926. Amount of 
contract, $1,800. 

Reconstruction of the Public Wharf at 


Dauphin Beach, Lake Dauphin, Dauphin 
County, Manitoba. Name of contractor, 
Isaac Silverwood, Dauphin, Man. Date of 


contract, December 28, 1925. 
contract, unit prices. 
ture, $2,842, 


Supply and installation of an air com- 
pressor plant fully equipped to be installed 
in the pump-house at the New Dry Dock at 
Esquimalt, B.C. Name of contractors, Cana- 
dian Ingersoll-Rand Company, Limited, of 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, January 30, 
1926. Amount of contract, unit prices. 
Approximate expenditure, $20,776. 


Supply and installation of interior fittings 
in the Public Building at Maniwaki, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, The J. T. Schell Com- 
pany, Alexandria, Ont. Date of contract, 
February 2, 1926. Amount of contract, $1,225 
(for oak). 


Construction of stables (four units) at the 
Fort Osborne Barracks, Winnipeg, Man. Name 
of contractors, Hazleton and Walin, Limited, 
Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, February 
8, 1926. Amount of contract, $39,500. 


Amount of 
Approximate expendi- 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


The following is a statement of payments 
made in February, 1926, for supplies ordered 
by the Post Office Department, under con- 
tracts which are subject to the Fair Wages 
policy :— 











Amount 
Nature of orders of 
orders 
$ = cts. 
Making meta] dating stamps and type, also other ra 

hand stamps and brass crown seals........... 837 62 
Making and repairing rubberstamps, daters, etc.. 314 71 
Making up and supplying lettercarriers’ uniforms, 

QUCS As Hee ert ulti eteice Cathe Tete Re ee 21,162 66 
Stamping pads anlcsetee prey, See ee 150 91 
Mail Dae, Ghbmnes sa k2.. Set bmi erator. 1,844 65 
PIORLOR a ee eee ee acne Ones eat oe. hake 2,382 41 
Repairs to letter boxes, ete...........0.0cccceee 68 05 
ew lotter boxeaves, < ixt.s sitios RO, hasten 468 53 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, FEBRUARY, 1926 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE movement in prices during the month 

was towards slightly lower levels, both 

the weekly family budget in terms of retail 

prices and the: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

index number of wholesale prices being some- 

what lower. The decline in the former was 
due mainly to seasonal influences. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average retail 
prices in some sixty cities, was $11.50 at the 
beginning of February, as compared ‘with 
$11.63 for January; $10.93 for February 1925; 
$10.75 for February 1924; $10.53 for February 
1923; $10.61 for February 1922; $14.08 for 
February 1921; $16.92 for June 1920 (the 
peak) ; $12.54 for February 1918; and $7.75 for 
February 1914. Eggs showed a _ substantial 
seasonal decline amounting to 21 cents for the 
two dozen included in the budget. Decreases 
also occurred in the prices of butter, cheese, 
bread, evaporated apples, lard and rice. Pota- 
toes were substantially higher, while less im- 
portant advances occurred in beef, veal, mut- 
ton, fresh and salt pork, bacon and coffee. In- 
cluding the cost of fuel and rent with that of 
foods, the total budget averaged $21.87 at the 
beginning of February, as compared with 
$21.96 for January; $21.19 for February 1925; 
_ $21.18 for February 1924; $21.17 for February 
1923; $21.07 for February 1922; $24.85 for 
February 1921; $26.92 for July 1920 (the 
peak); $19.80 for February 1918; and $14.54 
for February 1914. Fuel again advanced due 
to higher prices for anthracite coal. Rent 
showed. little change. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
based upon the average prices of 236 com- 
modities in 1913 as 100, and weighted accord- 
ing to the commercial importance of the com- 
modities, was slightly lower at 162.2 for Feb- 
ruary, as compared with 163.8 for January; 
164.7 for February 1925; 156.8 for February 
1924; 153.6 for February 1923; 158.5 for 
February 1922; 191.1 for February 1921; 
256.7 for May 1920 (the peak); 200.5 for 
February 1919; and 192.0 for February 1918. 
Fifty-one prices quotations were lower, twen- 
ty-four were higher and one hundred and 
sixty-one were unchanged, 

In the grouping according to chief compon- 
ent material six of the eight main groups 
moved downward, one advanced and one was 
practically unchanged. The Vegetables and 
their Products group and the Animals and 


their Products group showed the greatest de- 
clines, that in the former due mainly to lower 
levels for grains, flour. and milled products, 
potatoes and rubber, and in the latter due to 
declines in the price of eggs, which more than 
offset somewhat higher prices for hogs and 
butter. The other groups which declined 
were: The Fibres, Textiles and Textile Pro- 
ducts group, due to lower prices for cotton, 
wool, flax fibre, jute and hhessian; the Non- 
Ferrous Metals and their Products group, due 
to declines in the prices of silver, lead, 
spelter and aluminum; the Chemical and 
Allied Products group, due to declines in 
shellac and glycerine; and the Iron and its 
Products group. Non-Metallic Minerals ad- 
vanced slightly, due to a rise in the price 
of gasoline. The Wood and Wood Products 
group was practically unchanged. 

In the grouping according to purpose both 
consumers’ goods and producers’ goods de- 
clined. In the former group higher prices for 
tea, coffee, sugar, butter, lard hogs and 
gasoline were more than offset by declines in 
the prices of flour, eggs, potatoes, cheese and 
pepper. In the latter group materials for the 
textile and clothing industries, for the leather 
industry, for the metal working industry, for 
the chemical using industries, for the milling 
industries, as well as miscellaneous producers’ 
materials, declined, while materials for the fur 
industry and for the meat packing industry 
advanced somewhat. Building and construc- 
tion materials were somewhat lower, due to 
declines in painters’ materials. 

In the grouping according to origin raw or 
partly manufactured goods declined, due main- 
ly to lower prices for grain, potatoes, eggs, 
rubber, cotton, wool, jute, lead, silver, zinc and 
aluminum. Fully or chiefly manufactured 
goods were unchanged. Domestic farm pro- 
ducts were down. Articles of forest origin and 
of mineral origin were slightly higher, while 
articles of marine origin were unchanged. 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce index of 
wholesale prices of exports advanced from 
163.57 for January to 164.19 for February. 
That for imports was substantially higher at 
174.45 for February, as compared with 162.95 
for January. The combined index of both 
imports and exports advanced from 163.26 to 
169.32. 

Professor Michell’s index number of forty 
articles with prices during 1900 to 1909 as 100, 
advanced to 182.0 for February, as compared 
with 181.3 for January; 180.0 for February 
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1925; 264.1 for February 1920; and 117.4 for 
February 1914. The index number of twenty 
food stuffs was slightly lower at 200.7 for 
February, as compared with 201.1 for Janu- 
ary. That for manufacturers’ goods advanced 
to 163.3 for February, as compared with 161.5 
for January. 

The index number of wholesale prices in 
Canada calculated by the United States 
Federal Reserve Board and published in this 
article each month in recent years has been 
discontinued by the Board, along with similar 
indices for certain other countries. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


The index number calculatéd by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics is based upon the prices of 236 
commodities, price levels in 1913 being taken as the 
base, that is equal to 100, the figures being weighted 
according to the commercial and industrial importance 
of each article included. This index number has been 
calculated by years back to 1890, being unweighted, 
however, for the period 1890 to 1918 and has been 
calculated by months from 1919 to date for all 
groupings and from 1913 to date for the principal 
grouping. Summary tables of the Bureau’s index 
number may be found in the supplement to the 
Lasour Gazerrs for January, 1925, January, 1926, and in 
greater detail in the Report on “ Prices and Price In- 
dexes 1913-1924,” issued by the Bureau. A description 
of the methods used in the construction of the index 
number appears in the Lasour Gazetre for June, 1923. 

The accompanying table gives the index numbers of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by the principal 
groups in the three methods of classification and with 
those of the classification according to purpose or use 
in detail for the current month and for certain pre- 
ceding dates. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows the 
prices at the beginning of February of seventy-one 
staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, wood and coal oil 
and the rent for six-roomed houses in some sixty 
cities throughout Canada. All prices are for delivered 
goods. The exact quality, for which the quotation 
is given is set forth in the case of each commodity, 
and every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be avail- 
able for purposes of comparison from month to month, 
from city to city, etc. The prices of foods and 
groceries in each city, except milk and bread, are the 
averages of quotations reported to the Department 
and to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grocers in each. The 
prices of fuel and the rates for rent are reported 
by the correspondents of the Lasour GazerTte. 

Statistics similar to these were published each month 
from 1910 to 1920, the figures during this period being 
secured at the middle of each month by the corre- 
spondents of the Lasour GAzETTE resident in each locality 
from dealers doing a considerable business with work- 
ingmen’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table con- 
tained a list of only the twenty-nine foods included 
in the family budget, with laundry starch, coal, wood, 
coal oil and rent. In 1915 when monthly publication 
of the budget in the Lasour Gazetre was begun, it was 
decided to extend th: list of foods to 40, and in 1920 
the list of foods and groceries was still further ex- 
tended to include over 100 items. 


Beginning with October, 1922, a number of commodi- 
ties were dropped from the list, and in the case of a 
number of articles the average prices of the grades 
most sold have been given, owing to the impossibility 
of securing prices for uniform grades for the various 
cities from month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, the 
provision for its manufacture and sale since 1917, not- 
withstanding the Dairy Act, expired at the end of 
February, 1924. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing rates 
for six-roomed houses of two classes in districts ex- 
tensively occupied by workingmen. The first class is 
of houses in good condition, favourably located in 
such districts with good modern conveniences. The 
second class is of houses in fair condition less de- 
sirably located, but still fairly central, without modern 
conveniences. 

The weekly budget of a family of five, calculated 
in terms of the average prices in the cities for which 
reports are received, includes twenty-nine staple foods; 
laundry starch, coal, wood, coal oil, and rent, these 
being the items for which statistics have been ob- 
tained each month and published in the Lasour Gazerrr 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each com- 
modity included are modifications of those employed 
in similar calculations by various authorities. For 
some articles comparatively large quantities are included 
owing to the absence of other important items of the 
same class. For instance, the only fruits are evaporated 
apples and prunes, and the only fresh vegetable is 
potatoes. But as market conditions affecting these 
usually affect the prices of other fruits and vegetables 
somewhat similarly, the relative proportion of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to be main- 
tained. At times when the price of an article heavily 
weighted for this purpose rises (or falls) abnormally 
the increase (or decrease) in food prices so indicated 
is exaggerated, and this should be taken into account 
in using the budget as an indicator of changes in the 
cost of living. In fuel and lighting the quantities are 
estimated on a similar principle, anthracite coal being 
used chiefly east of Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in 
the western provinces, while no allowance is made for 
the quantities required in the various localities owing to 
climatic conditions, nor for the differences in the heat- 
ing value of the various fuels. It was estimated, when 
the budget was first published in 1912 in the report on 
wholsale prices in Canada for 1911, that these calcula- 
tions represented from sixty to eighty per cent of the 
expenditures of an ordinary family, according to the 
total income. For the average family of five the 
expenditure on these items of food, fuel, light and 
rent would be perhaps two-thirds or about sixty-five 
per cent of the total income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase or de- 
crease from time to time in the cost of the items in- 
cluded, it does not purport to show the minimum cost 
of food and fuel supplies for an average family in 
the Dominion or in any one province. The quantities 
of meats, dairy products, cereals, etc., included were 
adopted as affording a liberal supply for the healthy 
family of a man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income sufficient to 
do so would buy less meat, etc., but more fruit, fresh 
and canned vegetables, etc., so that comparative ex- 
penditure would be little changed. 


Cost of Electric Current for Householders* 


With rates in 1913 at 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were: 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
135.6; .1910, 118.1; 1911, 113.4; 1912, 109.1; 





* Lasour Gazette, December 1923, page 1442. 
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1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1919, 
87.6; 1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 
84.2; 1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1928, 79.5. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices again showed a general advance, 
sirloin steak being up from an average of 
28.2 cents per pound in January to 28.6 cents 
in February; rib roast from 21.1 cents in 
January to 21.4 cents in February; shoulder 
roast from 15.3 cents in January to 15.6 cents 
in February,and stewing beef from 11.8 cents 
in January to 12 cents in February. Veal and 
mutton both advanced, the former averaging 
19.2 cents per pound, as compared with 18.5 
cents in Januray, and the latter averaging 
29.5 cents per pound, as compared with 28.9 
cents. Increases occurred in most localities. 
Fresh pork roast was up from an average of 
28.5 cents per pound in January to 29.1 cents 
in February, and salt pork from 26.9 cents per 
pound to 27 cents. Bacon was also slightly 
higher, averaging 41.7 cents per pound. Ina 
fresh fish cod steak advanced, while halibut 
and white fish were slightly lower. Salt cod 
was up from an average of 20.7 cents per 
pound to 21 cents. Finnan haddie showed 
little change. Lard was slightly lower, aver- 
aging 24.7 cents per pound, as compared 
with 24.9 cents in January. Eggs showed a 
general decline, fresh averaging 50.5 cents per 
dozen, as compared with 62.8 cents in Janu- 
ary, and cooking averaging 41.5 cents per 
dozen, as compared with 50.1 cents. 

Lower prices for milk were reported from 
Belleville and North Bay, while an increase 
occurred at St. John, N.B. Butter averaged 
lower, dairy being 45.4 cents per pound in 
February and 46 cents in January, and cream- 
ery ‘being 49.8 cents per pound in February, 
as compared with 50.7 cents in January. Some- 
what lower prices were reported from most 
localities. Cheese declined from an average 
of 33.4 cents per pound to 32.9 cents. 

Lower prices for bread were reported from 
* Fredericton, North Bay and Brandon, while an 
increase was reported from Three Rivers. 
Soda biscuits were slightly higher, averaging 
18.6 cents per pound. Flour was unchanged in 
the average, increases in some localities being 
offset by declines in others. Rolled oats was 
steady. Rice averaged slightly lower at 10.9 
cents per pound. Canned tomatoes were down 
from 17 cents per tin to 16.7 cents, and corn 
from 16.8 cents per tin to 16.6 cents. Beans 
were steady. Onions were slightly higher at 
4.9 cents per pound in the average. Potatoes 
showed a general advance, the average price 
for [February being $2.92 per ninety pounds, 
as compared with $2.64 for January. The in- 
creases were greatest in the Eastern provinces, 


the prices in the Western provinces showing 
relatively little change. Evapiorated ‘apples 
were down from an average of 20.3 cents per 
pound to 20 cents. Prunes showed little 
change. Raisins rose from 17.5 cents per 
pound to 17.7 cents. Raspberry jam was 
shightly lower. Canned peaches and marma- 
lade showed little change. Corn syrup fell 
from an average of 46.8 cents per five pound 
tin to 46.4 cents. Sugar was unchanged in the 
average. Coffee was slightly higher, averaging 
61.1 cents per pound. Tea and cocoa were 
unchanged. Pepper was up from an average 
of 46.9 cents per pound to 50.3 cents. Cream 
of tartar was slightly lower at 59.6 cents per 
pound. ' 

Anthracite coal advanced in the average 
from $18.35 per ton to $18.98. Higher prices 
were reported from Windsor, N.S., Charlotte- 
town, Quebec, Three Rivers, St. John’s, P.Q., 
Thetford Mines, Montreal, Ottawa, Kingston. 
Toronto, St. Catharines, Hamilton, Owen 
Sound, Cobalt and Sault Ste. Marie. Bitu- 
minous coal was also slightly higher, averag- 
ing $10.59 per ton. Hard wood, four feet long, 
declined slightly, averaging $12.24 per cord, 
as compared with $12.30 in January. No 
changes were reported in rent. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on prices changes during the month issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices moved to slightly lower levels. 
No. 1 Manitoba Northern cash wheat, Fort 
William and Port Arthur basis, averaged 
$1.543 per bushel, as compared with $1.564 for 
January. The high price for the month was 
$1.613, reached near the beginning, and the 
low $1.483, reached towards the end. The 
decline was said to be due to poor export 
demand and the competition of Australian and 
Argentine wheat. Coarse grains were also 
somewhat lower, Western barley being down 
from 614 cents per bushel, to 59 cents; oats 
from 473 ‘cents per bushel to 454 cents; flax 
seed from $2.13 per bushel to $2.05; American 
yellow corn from 914 cents per bushel to 
88; cents; and rye from 88} cents per bushel 
to 85; cents. Flour moved in sympathy with 
wheat prices, declining at Toronto from $9.14} 
per barrel to $9.053. Linseed oil was down 
from $1.08 per gallon to $1.06. Raw sugar ad- 
vanced from $3.68 per hundred to $3.74, and 
granulated from $5.89 to $5.99. Coffee and 
tea were somewhat higher. Potatoes at Mont- 
real declined from $3.06 per bag to $2.924, and 
at Toronto from $3.40-$3.50 per bag to $3-$3.25. 
Turpentine declined 3 cents per gallon to $1.55. 
Ceylon rubber was down from 834 cents per 
pound to 624 cents. Western cattle at Winni- 
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peg declined from $7 per hundred pounds to 
$6.78. Hogs at Toronto advanced from $13.82 
per hundred pounds to $14.29. Sheep also ad- 
vanced from $6.874 per hundred pounds to 
$7.50. Creamery butter at Montreal rose 
from 46 cents per pound to 47 cents, and at 
Toronto from 48 cents per pound to 49 cents. 
Lard, in sympathy with the higher prices for 


hogs, advanced from 173-184 cents per pound 
to 183-183 cents. Fresh eggs at Montreal fell 
from 50-52 cents per dozen to 44-46 cents, and 
storage eggs at Toronto from 384 cents per 
dozen to 304 cents. Raw cotton at New 
York was slightly lower at 20.7 cents per 
pound. Sash cord was down from 54 cents 
(Concluded on page 289) 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS (Average Prices 1913100) 





No.of 
com- Feb.| Feb.| Feb.} Feb.} Jan. | Feb. 
Commodities mo- | 1914} 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1926 


dities 








Total Index 236 Commodities.......... 


‘ 


Classified according to chief component 


material: 
I.—Vegetable Products (grains, fru.ts, etc.)} 67 |111-6]149-8/215-4|220-2/234-4]287-6]178-2|157-1/142-3|141-3/188-9/183-91180-6 
IIT.—Animals and Their Products........... 50 |102-5)119-9]155-8)/179-4/198-7/204-8]154-6]135-0/139-11/136-2/136-11148-51146-4 
III.—Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products 28 | 97-8)133-3]196- 8/269 -9/281 -4/303-3)165-0)172-4/199-3/213-61197-8]188-0|185-9 
IV.—Wood, Wood Products and Paper...... 21 | 94-3)100-1/122-4]139-4]171- 6/241 -6)202-5}162-0/174-5/174-3]158-8/159-7/159-8 
V.—Iron and its Products.................. 26 | 97-7|151-8}220-2)227-3/201-8)244-4]185-7/147-6]161-81167-3/158-81147-51147-2 


96 -2]137-3)146-2)144-2]135-6]137-7| 98-6) 97-0] 96-8] 96-2/106-5]105-9,105-0 


CUBANO M ec De See cic: elt ecterttoie eieerees 16 | 94-5}102-2)126-8}144-9]163-8}197-5/205-41191-0'184-4]187-8]174-31177-21177-8 
VIII.—Chemicals and Allied Products..... 13 |103-0}123-1]154-8]187-3}185-4/223 -3}184-7/166-81166-3}168-41156-51157-61157-2 
Classified according to origin: 

I.—Farm (Canadian Products)............. 36 1110-61143 -4)207-7/212-3)232-5)258-2)164-2)149-4/128-5]128-7|175-81173-0}167-5 
TUS MArINe Me: oN. Oe ss Sek tone cde een 8 | 98-81107-1)1386-2)172-5)177-5|173 -5|142-3}143 -9}127-6}131-1]153-2)161-7}161-7 
MTE—F Oreste. ASRS TS eck ahi sisvsheteleleios« ¢ 21 | 94-3)100-1)/122-4)139-4/171-6)241-6/202-5)162-0)174-5)174-3]158-81159-7/159-8 
DVe— Mineral 7.) G2 98 3 5. fee he als ts Bate ned 95-8)121-5)153-2)166-1)167-8)196-2/175-6)158-21157-0]160-7|152-6)150-8!151-0 
All raw (or partly manufactured)....... 107 |104-2)133-4)178-41189-2/206-0/244-0/168-41150-4)144-21146-31165-3/164-41161-9 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly)..... 129 |101-0)1380-4)175-5)196-9/204-4)242-0}180-0/156- 1}/160-2]160-9]162-7}159-21159-2 


Classified according to purpose: 
I.—ConsumeErs’ Goops (Groups AAND B).} 98 |101-3/120-6/154-0/172-8/191 -7/226-1|174-4/156-1/152-4/155-5|154-7/166-11165 -2 





(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco....... 74 1105 -6)132-3)177 -1/193 -3)207 -6)244-41170-7|149- 0/148 -6)150-2)156-5)173-2/170-8 
IBCVETALES: <TR ai ss ot eke duckis cde ese 4 |101-7}125-2)144-4}197-5)218-2/249-7/176-0}190-9/225-31211-6}252-41246-11250-9 
Breadstifis:)s214-, 2). eIe J: ob ae 8 |110-6)144-41214-1]/224-4/216-6]261-2/186-9}154-3/139-3]126-51206-2]177-8]176-5 
CWhocolates:.\ FAs... eee asics ieee 1 }102-0/112-0)108-0/104-0/131-6)183-2}109-21104-0] 96-0} 96-0/104-0/104-0!104-0 
Wish eee el OO meee Aad. Tee 8 | 98-8)107-1/136-81172-5|177-5)173 -5}142-3}143-9}127-6/131-1/153-2/161-7/161-7 
DP TUItSPE eee i. tier, te teres. 8 |101-6)124-2/149-8]173-5,221-6|249-4/218-6/235-7/179-4/169-4}186-2)156-21155-1 
Meats, Poultry and Lard............... 12 |103-7/118-9/163-3/200-8)204-1/209-2)152-7/130-2)132-0/118-9}131-5/150-21152-4 
Milk and Milk Products................ 11 |100-0/119-5}149-1/165-1/192-8)203-0)167-8)144-7/154-3}156-0)134-2)157-5/158-2 
Sugaryvrofined fee.) 1... ae. ck hen oc. 2 1115-4/171-6'189- 6/208 -4)237- 21408 -3/213-3)156-6/216- 1/236-6}159-0/140-7)143-1 
Weretables be ee e t occi ds as eilelte dice 10 }122-9'210-0,323-3}232-3)245-41431-1/170-0)171-3)131-8]190-7|144-9/370:6'353-2 
SUP S Pe ils cia oferenatiehe ce alt spetitterecciets steleletel'e 6 2 1104-4 120-01155-2 174-4]}197-6)213-1}159-7)135-7|138-7|159-6]171-3}147-2)125-2 
PLODACCOe.1 4 eel Reale ee. 2 |108-0/117-6}124-9)154-7|204- 11227 -0|206-5|206-5/206-5}216-5/216-5/216-5)216-5 

: Miscellaneous sit) fie. uh ec 6 | 99-3/119-6)159-5/213-0)248-41283-8|186-9)175-0)159-7|167-4)152-8/153-4/152-6 
(B) Other Consumers’ Goods............ 24 | 96-0/105-8}124-8)146-9)171-6/203 -1/179 -2)164-9)157 -3|162-2/152-5)157 - 2/158 -2 
Clothing (boots, shoes, rubbers, hosiery 
and underwear)............seeesccses 11 |105-3)128-5}156-0/181-3}232-5)260-2}186-3]164-4]164-5]160-9]152-7)152-6}152-6 
Household equipment.................- 13 | 93-0] 98-6)114-9/186-0)152-3/185-0/176-9)165-1)155-0)162-6}152-4)158-7)159-9 
urnitdres.e Sears. oh eee oo kale os 3 |102°8)107-31145-0)189- 1/245 -31323 -4)249 -4) 222 -1/219-6/196-8)194-8)194-8]194-8 
Glassware and pottery............... 3 | 99-7/203-2)224-3}247-41336-9}490-6/461 - 6/405 -5/318-6)274-7/263 -3/321-6/321-6 
Miscellaneous.............csccceecees 7 | 92-9) 97-9)114-0)135-0/150-6)182-3]174-8}163-3]153-6)161-7|151-5)157-5)158-8 


II1.—Propucers Goons (GroursC anv D).| 146 |103-4/130-7/197 - 4195 -0/206-2/241-9]/167-3]147-5/146-7/144-7/164-1/153-1/151-9 


(C) Producers’ Equipment............... 15 | 94-4/101-1)126-3)146-0/164-6)197 -1/206-5)/191-6/187 -0/190-1)177-8}180-7/181-3 
OOls Re LE et. 2 See Bu eee 98-1/117-8}163-4|203 -91216- 6/264: 5|248-0)189 -6}209 - 6}223 -4|204-2|204-2/204-2 
Light, Heat and Power Equipment and 
Supplies.......... Es troidisleles cote tetas le 6. 8 | 94-5} 99-9]123-7/142-1}161-51194-1)206-4/192-0}186-5|189-41177-3]180-7|181-4 
Miscellaneous S588). ..f.0s ho dees ss 4 | 92-3)133-2}190-4/242 -3)/242-2/268-6/200-5|178-8/197-1)204-0)188-9/176-3|174-5 
(D) Producers’ Materials................ 131 |104-4/133 -9/182-9/200-3/210-7/246-8/163 -6)142 -8)142- 4/139 -8/162-7)150-1/148-7 
Building and Construction Materials. . . 32 | 93-8/103-8]180-7/150-5}175-0)214-9)183-2}159-9)164-71167-2|154-4)152-6)152-7 
umber. :: Seen ee ene ees 4} 91-1] 92-3)110-7}130-4/163-8)206-4/180-0)156-1)163-9}165-1}149-3}149-8)150-0 
Painters’ Materials.................. 4 1102-2}159-4/219-4|264-3/308-2/3138-7/173-3)178-3)193 -8/206-1|222-81185-3/182-8 
Miscellancousss)s: 4 ek Ne... 14 |100-0/128-2)174-2}191-9}192-4}227-7/192-6}168-1)164-0)169-0)161-1)157-0)157-0 


Manufacturers’ Materials............... 99 |106-8}140-8/194-9)211- 7/218 -8/254-0/158 4/138 -9)137-4/134-0)164- 6/149 -5)147-8 
For Textile and Clothing Industries. . 21 | 96-2)134-2)195-3/274-1 286-8)310-2 157-3) 169 - 6)206-9}224-1/201-7/190-2/187-8 





Horm ur Industry «2 1eneees.).' lee... 2 | 72-4] 83-0/138-2)237-3)445 -6'477-5/264-41312-51293 - 21229 -61258-51333-81335-7 
For Leather Industry................ 6 102-8, 137-6 167-8}146-6)217-4/176-3} 98-0} 95-1/109-6] 92-1)104-8]100-6| 99-7 
For Metal Working Industries........ 27 | 95-0 145-0/175-8 174-9}155-1]173-0)123-2}108-7/116-6}118-2]121-2)116-1/115-2 
For Chemical Using Industries....... 7 1110-8 167-9 (211-5 230-6, 184-0'208-7/184-8)166-9)157-8|152-7)151-2/154-8)153-8 
For Meat Packing Industries......... 4 |110-0)120-9,165-8]195-4 180-2|186-6 114-3 112-6]100-3 96-2/107-5}117-5)118-9 
For Milling and other Industries...... 9 


114-6}153-8 pass bea 261-7/280-7 177-7|147-9)127-6)114-9/215-3)169-4)166-6 
Miscellaneous Producers’ Materials... 23 | 


10S eres oes 188-8 209-9)295-8 186-7)152-5)155-0)150-7/164-0)155-9/154-1 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 














Beef Pork Bacon 
2 . a1 % S Me) 0 
Locality 4 fees oa oui a ary ae Fe 
Slits Meee bene. (ates 25 |e | wa | 38 
oe eee SG San a os as Aste Oo. ] 6,0 . BS 20)"'s 
Se SS Pe ee ee lows Bere! oahacse book 73 
CE Se lol eel Be | See ‘28% | B5n | BS | 28 
Aa(Sa(se/ah/ 228] of aaal|htas| wa ate 
a ia fa D DM panes oa Q FQ ty 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents| cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average) 28:6 | 23-1 | 21-4 | 15-6 | 12-6 19-2 27-0 41-7 45-8 60-5 
Nova Scotia (average) 5 | 24-9 | 21-1 | 16-6 | 13-2 15-5 27-0 49-8 45-2 60-2 
1—Sydney................ 30-6 | 24-3 | 22-6 | 17-1 | 14-8 15 27-9 38-4 44-4 59-6 
2—New Glasgow.......... 26-1 | 23-6 | 18 14 11:5 15 25-8 37-6 43-1 62 
Oo AMRErS bree a 25 25 16 14-3 | 12 15 26 41-5 41-7 60 
4—-Halifar 08 jos ee ne 34 25 26-1 | 18-9 | 14-8 17-3 26-7 38-8 46 59-1 
B—Windsori ssc sa ean 31-7 | 26-7 | 23 18-7 | 13 15 27-5 43-3 48-3 64 
Ber ETULO, Fd 8 CM Stee eis Toke oo. he Oe ne aT ee 28-2 45 48-2 56-5 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown.| 25:4 | 25-4 | 21-8 | 17 BC eee eich iy tps 25-7 41:4 44 60 
New Brunswick (average). .| 29-8 | 24-0 | 20-2 | 17-3 | 12-3 15-8 26-3 41-8 47-1 60-4 
8—Moncton.... 3. ..505 0... 276.2255, TOBY 1 Fo 1s eur ge 26-2 40 46-9 60 
9—St. John......... 32-5 | 23-8 | 24 15-5 | 123 15-8 24-9 36:8 42-5 59 
10—Fredericton.........1 || 34 27-5 | 20 226i 18s Bi ea 28-2 45 49 62:5 
11—-Bathurst... 0.65.0 .0, 1). 25 22 17-6: 1 18200 2154 dep 26 45-2 50 - 60 
Quebec (average)............ 24-7 | 22-0 | 21-7 | 14-8 | 10-6 18-2 26-1 38-3 40-3 58-2 
12—Quebee).)....5..... 23-8 | 22 20-9 | 15-7 | 10-1 19-9 25-5 37-5 39-2 58-1 
13—Three Rivers.......... 25 24-2 | 21-9 | 14-6 | 10-8 16-3 24-9 36-7 43-8 60-7 
14—Sherbrooke........._ |. 35 27-8 | 33 21-3 | 14-8 20 28-2 41-7 43 62-1 
ADSORB Uist a her! 21-5 | 18-5 | 17 13 10 20 26 40 £0 WATERY 
16—St. Hyacinthe..,....__|| 20 18-3 | 16 12-3 | 10 20-3 24-5 37-5 37:5 56-3 
LSS donna Soa eye 22-5 | 21-8 | 22-5 | 12-9] 9-8 17-3 23+8 36-5 40 61-7 
18—Thetford Mines 19-7 | 19-3 | 17-5 | 15-5 | 10-5 15 27-1 362 Bil aicick 2s: 51-7 
19-—Montreal $505.4. 0814 29-7 | 25 25-8 | 14-3 | 10 16-4 27-9 39-8 41-6 62-4 
hag so) SOR Aa ee 25-3 | 21-5 | 20-9 | 14 9 18-5 26-7 37:8 40-5 52-2 
Ontario (average)... 29-8 | 23-8 | 22-3 | 16:4 | 12 21-2 27-2 40-0 43-6 60-7 
2 Uber SR TIS: ties Om 28 22 21-9 | 15 10: 20-1 27-1 41-5 44-6 61 
22—Brockville..........7 31-7 | 25 22-8 | 15 11 16-3 25 39-9 44 59°4 
23—Kingston 27-1 | 20-9 | 20-4 | 15-6 | 10 14-4 25-7 37-6 41-5 56-9 
28-9 | 21-4 | 23-1 | 15-8 | 11 21-5 27 42 45-3 60-8 
29-7 | 24-5 | 22 16-8 | 12 20-9 27°83 39:8 42-8 59-9 
20 -Oshawa rai 6 0.0 0) 0 28-2 | 23-3 | 20-8 | 14-9 | 12 21-7 26:5 37-7 41-3 56+7 
Rr Or he LaRue yey 29-1 | 24-9 | 20-6 | 16-6 | 18 22-3 28:7 41-2 43-8 61-9 
25-—Toronto.s .. us 6. 31-7 | 23-6 | 24-1 | 15-4 | 13 22-5 30-8 41:1 45-4 62-8 
29—Niagara Falls....... ||| 30:5 | 24-2 | 22-8 | 16-7] 11 23-3 28-5 40-5 43-1} 65-5 
30—St. Catharines... 71" 27-8 | 22-8 | 23-6 | 16-4 | 11 23 28-6 39-6 42-5 58:2 
St Hamilton) ii) 3 32-4 | 25-2 | 25-1 | 17-3 | 13 21-9 30 40-7 44-9 61-3 
62—Brantiord, «5.05103 29-2 | 23-5 | 22-7 | 16-4 | 12 21-5 28-3 39-6 42-4 60 
Borat sen bart o! Wit 29-5 | 24-3 | 22-8 | 16-5 | 13 23 30 40-3 44-6 60-4 
Os -Gulelphi esc bakin 29 23-5 | 22-3 | 16-5 | 13 21 25 39-2 42-9 58-3 
35—Kitchener,,..... || 28-9 | 24-7 | 20-4 | 17-7 | 14 22-7 25 38-2 41 59 
36—Woodstock,....... 1.77! 32-1 | 25-1 | 22-1 | 16-9 | 13 19-8 26 39-2 1 58-1 
37—Stratford....... 30 25 20-4 | 19-5 | 14 22-2 24-4 41-4 45-5 62-1 
eee mon 2 N04 s kta 31-6 | 24-4 | 24-3 | 16-7 | 11 22-1 26°38 40-5 42-9 60-7 
39--St. Thomas,........__. 28-6 | 23-8 | 20-7 | 15 12 20 25 40-9 46-3 60-7 
40—Chatham.......... 0... 30-4 | 25-1 | 21-9 | 16-6 | 13 23-6 26-5 | 40-9] 45-2 63-3 
Si Windsor. hss Pn 28-8 | 22-9 | 23-1 | 15-2 | 12- 23-1 26-1 39-4 43-9 61-3 
AOA DALIIA Bit if hh ee 30-7 | 22-5 | 24-2 | 18-3 | 14. 21-5 26-7 40 43-8 60-7 
43—Owen Sound........ 25 20 19-6 | 16-8 | 13 21-5 26.7 41-3 44 60-6 
44—North Bay........ 34-5 | 29-3 | 25-8 | 18 11 26 28-5 38:2 42-6 61-9 
ab Sudbury 2 sie. Ae 30-1 | 24-4 | 22-7 | 17 13 22-4 26-9 40-1 43-6 60-5 
Ce POODEIC LL htt MY 32-6 | 25-7 | 27-2 | 14-9 | 10 19 27-8 40-9 43-6 62-3 
 Vigad lec sah Ce eae a 27-8 | 23-8 | 20-3 | 15-3 | 12 20-8 28 35:7 40 59-2 
48—Sault Ste. Marie.,......| 31-1 | 25-6 | 22-3 | 17-1 | 12 21-7 28 39-1 43 61-8 
ag Port Arthur: oo. oa) 29-8 | 20-8 | 21 15-9 | 12 18-5 28-7 42-2 48-1] . 64: 
50—Fort William.,...... |_| 28-9 | 20-3 | 18-5 | 14-9 | 11 16-4 97-71 40 44.5 61-7 
Manitoba (average).......... 24-5 | 18-4 | 18-0 | 12-8 13-8 26-3 49-1 44-3 56-6 
Dire Winnipeg’ 040)... k. 25-2 | 18-3 | 18-3 | 12-5 | 10 13-7 28-6 41-9 46-4 54-3 
bo Brandon. elo 23-8 | 18-4 | 17-7 | 13 9 13-9 24 * 38-3 42-2 58-9 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 27-3 | 20-6 | 18-6 | 13-1 | 10 15-8 27-3 45-% 51-9 64-1 
apes ad 4 1 ae On 27-7 | 18-5 | 17-6 | 11-6 | 9 14-7 26:5 44 51:8 66-8 
54—Prince Albert.......... 23-3 118-8 | 15-3°] 127 | 9 14-3 30 52-5 53-3 60 
55—Saskatoon.............. 25-8 | 20-5 | 20 13-4 | 10: 16-5 24-5 42-9 46-7 59-4 
56—Moose Jaw............. 32-5 | 24-7 | 21-3 | 14-5 | 10- 17-7 28-3 43-4 55-8 70 
Albert (average)............. 25:0 | 19-2 | 17-2 | 12-7 | 9. 14-3 24-9 | 44-9] 49-8 | 57-7 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 23 16-4 | 16-6 | 13 8: 13-4 25-5 47-2 52-9 57-5 
58—Drumheller...........- -| 80 25 17:3 | 15 g: 16-5 25 49 55 60 
59—Edmonton............. 22-4 | 16-7 | 18 11:4] 9. 15-1 24-7 40-9 43-2 53-2 
CO Calotry 5.) diseee daa 23-6 | 18-3 | 16-5 | 11-9 | 9- 13-6 23-9 41-3 47-1 59-6 
61—Lethbridge............. 26 19-6 | 17-8 | 12-2 | 9- 12-7 25:5 46-3 50-6 58-2 
British Columbia (average) .| 32-0 | 25-3 | 22-8 | 15-9 | 13- 21-7 29-1 49-3 54-0 63-6 
62-—-Fernie. 2. ie... hea 30 25 23 15 11- 18-3 31:5 49 53-6 60 
OPENER.) Sica oedah 32 25 21 16-5 | 13- 19 29 47-5 51 63 
| sed N11 ER OR ores 81. | 25 | 24 | 1657 | 12- 23 29 53 59 64 
65—New Westminster 31-5 | 24-5 | 22-5 | 15-5 | 14. 22-8 31-5 47-9 54 61-3 
66—Vancouver............. 32-4 | 24-8 | 24-1 | 14-6 | 13- 21-9 29-4 | 49-7] 54:71] 66-8 
SiN ICL OTIA ite hibeh ilu: 31-5 | 24-6 | 24 | 15-3 | 14. 23-9 26-2] 51-7| 55-2} 62-1 
CS NANAINIO Meer re 1. 32-3 | 25-7 | 21-5 | 18-3 | 17- 24-2 24 47-5 | 52-5] 61-8 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 385 27-5 | 25 15 11: 20-1 82-5 48 51-7 70 





a Price per single quart higher. b Adjacent localities 14c. to 18c. per quart. . 
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Fish Eggs Butter 
ag - vy! ;o ~ Lo Se n> = 
pegliee | aes 2. i} -8 3 |88- | sa [ee (Be | & 182 | Se 
aa%)/ s8 | Geo] & Pa P| eg Bot) eal ee sqate me lite © Po, 
Oa s Yo .- aS aus BS ° ee} a Bra, ays BN ON 2 Qin « S 
mas] 542) 009] 38 aU eo jog ~ | gong 84 as ae p22 g2 
o2@S8 | SUH | ha PH oH a AaS oe Da Bon |Soku| Aa 8.5 
Sie eel eee or| aoe =o 32 8 1a4o8} 89 REL |o7ee rat BH OD aes. 
ous fo & Sa a ™ estan z= O np ye nS) ne Ss Q ae oO & 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
18-5 28°9 20-2 14-0 58- 20-4 35°6 24-9 50-5 41-5 12-3 45-4 49-8 
12-5 2625 15, Uh ees Meee 53-0 17-0 28-1 24-5 56-8 50-0 11-4 47-3 54-2 
8 SO 1) Bs Bagel | tes crore 60 15-5 29°2 25-4 63 53°5 | b12-14 50 54-2 | 1 
OCCT hoi ae nal cece esd Pee Lea 60 18 26°9 23-7 55 47-8 13 46 54-2 | 2 
15 23 Gi SPAN eee cet 45 15 28 22 Obs Fal anise aes 9 46 53 3 
Se Dies oe, 2. Blears aly Bae) 50 15-6 26-1 25-4 57°3 47-2 la 13-3 45-4 53-4 | 4 
12 2O=28 bis He eect Mla Bosincose 50 18-3 32°5 26°2 57 51:5 10 48-6 56 5 
So eis, SEN: sis Ns Satays Bal SM eter th ao Mates 19-3 26 24-2 56°6 50 10 47-7 54-2 | 6 
14 30 al MONS 5. Sel Mate elas 60 19:3 40-1 24-9 44-6 36-1 10-12 41-3 48 *|7 
12-0 SO SO Tt eke ae 10 53°8 18-4 33°5 24-9 53-6 46-0 12- 49-0 52-6 
12 Steet Te ee aa 10 60 17-5 33°9 24-9 58-3 47-3 10-12 51:5 54-4 | 8 
NO ea 35 SOS cove] to Pe siereg 60 15-8 37°6 24-5 49-8 41-6 14 47-5 52-5 | 9 
Sei ee 385 BAe ATC ell hes Meee eee 50 18-8 35°6 24 55 49 12 49°3 51 10 
Dh es Be rare Sh ee ey i ee hole |B 45 21-5 27 26 Cay ES 98 | RO CARY EM 12 47-5 52-5 j11 
15-3 30-0 18-1 9-3 59-2 21-2 32:6 20°9 55-1 41-7 12-1 45-9 48-6 
10 25 20) Ala PY che, 50 21-8 34-7 24-5 54 39-1 12-14 44-7 47-6 |12 
15-20 UI | ee, el ae LOD Theda 23-3 32-4 23-4 57-9 45-3 14 47 49 13 
15 SPU IE Ses se Rete [Bae vd i PY 19-3 30 24-6 53 42-9 la 11-1 47-2 50 14 
BS oo 30 15 ee Cone 60 25 31-7 23-8 53-3 44.3 12 Ree ye 46 15 
te ECR IS ote Bae 20 DR Late vedi tia dteds co al eed esate 20 32 23-4 51-1 40 10 RR doi 47-5 116 
CCS CIES fe es ee 15-20 10 60 eee 40 24-3 57-5 47 11 48 50 17 
Oe ee liets a. hte | Bates oe 8 50 20-0 27-5 23°8 58-5 41-3 13 45-4 49-5 {18 
18-20 SDs, te Mets .8 | es 75 21-4 32-6 23 54-6 40-3 14 44-5 49-2 19 
15 ZA | Fes Ney wen Pewee, 6 ee 60 18-7 32-1 24-2 55-8 34-7 ia 44.2 48-2 120 
19-4 29-0 21-7 11:3 64-3 20-1 37°38 24-1 50-5 43-0 12-2 46-2 49-8 
18 30 22 LORS Ie Rass eee 21-1 38-1 24-4 59-3 43-4 11 47-4 50-7 |21 
PROG Geers 28 20 10 sfeeabibeues. | 18-4 40-1 24-5 47-1 43-5 10 45 49-1 }22 
15 30 22 OM aah a Wc eu 19-7 83-2 21-8 50 41-4 10 44-1 48-2 123 
20 Pen Re Arun eee ae ATP Ee 20-5 31-2 22-4 47-3 42-3 la 9 46 49-5 [24 
oad ais 28 20 fA ee 60 20-9 33-6 24-4 47-6 39-4 10 44-7 48-7 125 
20 25 PASS | Re, Re [es tees ae 18 37-8 23-5 46 43-8 13 47 48-9 |26 
20 25 15-20 LO} UN Baiketerse. 18-2 34-3 24-7 43-8 38 10-11-5 45-4 50 27 
16 28-30 18 1 DeSales cee a 18:6 39 23°6 55-1 40:2 la 13-3 45-9 50-1 |28 
22 35 5 Wi de MA eal or tte 20-5 42-9 24 52-7 46-7 12 45 51-4 [29 
20 CUO an IE es Roman Shik heen eae S wen 19-7 85-2 22-6 48-6 44 12 47-5 48-9 130 
20 30 ZO= BOI se MWe a] aeeatebo eis. 19-1 42-2 23°6 53-6 43 13 45-8 50-3 131 
20 28 25 LES ee eae 18-2 33°3 22-9 51-3 45 12 47-3 48-7 |32 
ih® sG 3 30 20 12 Ros ee 20-4 31-5 23-3 45 88°5 ja 11-8 48 49-5 133 
Bea eye 30 25 SPY BTUs. 4 19-8 40-3 23-3 52-6 45 10-11 47+2 49-4 |34 
Behe teed 25 20 ees cones 75 21-4 33°6 23°6 48-1 42-1 1a 11-8 45-7 49-4 135 
20 25 22 TOs ji] te. Pers 21-8 82-3 22-8 40-8 35°5 11 43-7 46-8 |36 
25 30 25 Obs ut eerie! : 21-6 35-8 24-5 45-4 40-5 12 45 48 37 
18 25 DAN Ne SER a eae 60 19-6 41-6 23-8 47-8 40-9 10 47°1 49-4 138 
20-25 30 25 10 50 20-7 41-1 23-8 45-8 42 12 47-8 49-2 |39 
18 30 20 es A Reet Res ki 23-6 36-7 24-4 47-8 45 12 44-4 49-2 |40 
22 35 25 TD ee Ueto 20-5 44 23-5 55-4 47-3 15 50-2 52 41 
SPR cise 35 25 Bech eR allt deve RRieitrs 22 45 25 49 7 45 aaele 46-7 52-2 |42 
ihe oe cil eee ae 20 SEERA ste OR tall perc staiaes 19-5 35-4 23-8 Ss ll aetna cer 11 45-4 47-1 {43 
BPG He AG | eee HORS Bod eR eORS EEN Ae ee 1 25 42-1 25-5 57-9 45-4 12 48 49-9 144 
Ae ae 25 25 10 75 18-4 35-3 26-8 58 45-9 15 45 51-3 )45 
Ee 30 15 Boa Ate 75 21-8 33-4 25-4 59-5 47-8 15 47 52-6 {46 
Mista ams 25 152208 Gee ss, eet: foc 19-5 28-6 23-6 56-9 46°2) [a5 1627) | resents 52-1 |47 
Sieh co 25 23 LOE Ne eee, 21-1 39-6 23-4 56-2 42-7 13 45 50-6 {48 
18 30 16 (Uae ve eee 15-3 37-2 28°6 50-6 42-5 ja 14-3 45 49-5 |49 
15 30 LO=18) i. seks 50-60 18-4 45-9 25-8 52-1 42-9 14:3 47-5 50-9 |50 
EER 30-0 SIGJEL Tess BAC a a] ae 18-2 37-9 24-9 47-8 35-7 11-6 49-3 43-8 
hee: 30 Stes ce EPO feck hacen ak ay ae 17-4 40-3 25-5 51-5 38-2 12 41-8 49-2 j51 
ALOR Si 5 30 18 8 ees ees ee 18-9 35-5 23-9 44 33-2 10 38-7 46-4 152 
23-8 28-8 15-0 BOeO Hite ckic ess 22°0 35-0 25°8 47-0 36-6 12-5 38-6 46-7 
20 SO) eee ete. allie Soke bce 22 28-8 26 49-3 37-1 13 39 46-6 153 
25 25 1 eS ee eee ne) eee 5 ae 21-7 35-4 23 38-3 31-7 12 39-4 47-8 154 
25 30 15 20a eR ss 21°6 86°8 27-8 47 40-1 12 37°8 45-6 155 
25 30 TS ORWS I See Wate ge) ae vee 22-5 38-9 26-5 53-+4 87-5 13 38 46-7 |56 
18-0 27-8 15-4 2020 i582 se 23°97 36-3 26-0 44.79 34-8 11-7 40-8 46-7 
eet oe. 30 17 25 BGe, eee 25-8 38-5 29 44 34-1 12 42-8 49-1 |57 
25 30 10-20) eae ee hes 26-7 31-4 25-3 45 37 12-5 44.4 49 58 
17-5-20} 23-25 12-5 Tamers ee es. 23 32 25-2 47-5 36 11-1 39 44-5 |59 
28 30 15 DO Rie ects 21-1 40-1 25-3 45-9 86-1 11 36°8 45-4 160 
18 25 15 20 eels 22 39-3 25°3 40-9 80-9 12 41 45-3 {61 
22°9 25°7 23-0 18-3 55-0 22°4 38-3 26-6 45-5 od-7 14-2 46-8 51-0 
Moe as 30 28-30 18 Bee seer 25 38-8 27-5 57-8 46-7 12-5 50 52-2 162 
25 28 20 BOBS ahha «« 25 38-8 27 48 37-5 14-3 45 49-6 {63 
25 30 20 ZO he es, oss 25 33 27:8 50 45 15 45 50 64 
CSA e oe oye |e sae liok otha sleMRelioos s 20-7 38 25-7 41-1 33 12 48 50-1 |65 
20-22-5 DAUR Sal Vacoes A get 1625) Nines - 19 39 24-9 41-2 32-1 11-1 43 +5 50-2 166 
25 SO EAN Sea. 20 55 21-1 33-2 24-8 39°8 34°3 14:3 46-2 50-7 {67 
17-5 DARTS alles Pace = bah IS 8 WES Acts 22 38-8 27-8 AO | ES er 14 50 54-3 168 
syreyce 20 Arctic 15 rans ies 21-7 46-7 27-5 46-4 Bp. 20 46-3 50-5 169 
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Canned Vegetables 











» oO 4 a 
mM ~~ ~~ 
An esa |e pig be gett Sieh tas 
geile ae Py Saei ) i ge ee i cee 
Tae SE a | Bleek e. | Bhs) BB lege loge dees 
ea] ges I] i eS SS We UG ger aie ool eee Mees © 
BO) ee i a aril Be oe ee (ee a etal aw oy Bikes Mee 
oo | £2 (Se | Ses Se | Reeves lige dees eee 
Oo ~Q M Fy fon fan] a B Ay oO 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................. 32-9 7-6 18-6 5-4 5:8 10-9 13-1 16-7 17-6 16-6 
Nova Scotis ae sone Ee prop etal 33-9 8-1 18-2 5:9 6-3 9-8 15-1 19-3 18-8 17-7 
T—Sydney Wet st eae eee 33-8 8 18-4 6-2 6-4 10-9 14-2 18-8 18-3 17-8 
2—New Glasgow................- 34 8 18-3 5:8 5-6 9-8 14-5 17-8 17-4 17-2 
S=—Aherstae, 2 ee ee 31-8 8 18-7 5-9 6-7 ETE Eee See 20:4 20-6 17-4 
4H alitax 6...) 50ers 34 8 17-7 5-8 6-4 8-6 15 19 18-2 17-4 
H—Windsor:... shin aoeck tes leon 34-8 8-3 18 6-1 6:8 10 17 22-3 20-3 20-3 
C—Trurasi 658s Oe eek 35 8 18-2 5-5 6-1 10 15 17-7 18-2 16-3 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown......... 30-2 7:4 18-9 5-4 5-9 10-9 15-9 18-4 18-2 17-9 
New Brunswick (average).......... 32°5 8-8 18-7 5-8 6-2 10-8 15-1 17-2 16-8 16-5 
S—= MONCTON sneer e cee cee 35 9°3 18-9 6:0 6-4 11-6 15-5 18-4 17-8 17 
O— Sts JOHN y Hetinn oe Soe ae eieted 31-5 8-7 19-3 5-9 6 10-7 16:5 15-7 16-7 15-4 
10—Fredericton: \ocs.068 - essences 33-3 | 8-8-7 18-5 5-9 6-4 10-9 15 16 15-4 15 
11——Bathursti) cease kee ccs 30 8-7 18-2 5-4 6 10 13-5 18-8 17-3 18-4 
Quebec (average)................... 31-2 6-5 18-2 5-5 6-4 9-4 14-0 15-1 17-8 15-6 
12 —Quebee.t®. o5 ds ces ok ee slenet 32-2 7:5 17-7 5-5 6-1 10-1 13-8 15-6 17-8 17-1 
183—Three Rievrs.................. 33-7 6 19-1 5-6 6°8 9-4 15-9 15-3 18-8 16-1 
14—Sherbrookesv ae ssi hee Ce. 31-4 8 17:3 5:3 5-9 9-2 14-4 14°8 19 15-5 
15-— Sorelle Pe CSG: ie a: ee, 29-7 6 18-4 5-2 6-3 9-1 13-8 14-7 17-8 16-1 
16—St. Hyacinthe...)...2....0.... 29-2 5:3 17-7 5-1 6:3 9-6 14-4 15-4 17-7 15-9 
Lieb. JOUNISintec eee le eee ee 32-5 6 18-3 5-1 7:7 9-4 14 15-7 17 15 
18—Thetford Mines................ 30:2 6-7 18-4 5-7 6-8 8-2 13-7 16 19-4 16-1 
19—-Montroal: a, a. scence ee 32-1 5-3-8 18 5-8 5-8 10-5 12-7 14-8 16-4 15-2 
20—Hulle eee a, ee ee 30-1 6-7 18-6 5-9 5:8 8-8 13-7 13-6 16-5 13-4 
‘Ontario (average)................... 32°6 7:3 18-2 5-1 5:5 11:5 13-3 16-2 16-4 15-4 
—OttAWa Wie ea kobe ete, 33°3 8 18-8 6-1 6-1 11:3 12-1 15:6 16-5 15-2 
22—Brockville., teen necetunene cee 30-1 6-7 17-8 5-4 5-2 9°5 12-3 16-4 17-1 15-9 
2a INE STONER choc cea eee 29-6 6-7 15-9 5-4 4-9 10-6 11-6 13-6 13-8 13 
24-—Belleville:, 0.3.05. 605ce oe aoe 30:8 6-7 18 5-1 5-1 11-1 12-6 15-1 16:7 15-2 
25—Peterborough.................5 28-3 7:3 17-6 5-0 4-9 11-6 12-9 15-8 15-8 14-7 
26--Osha wares yi 0 we Coomera 34-6 7:3 7, 4-5 5 12-6 12-1 15-3 14-4 14-4 
SOTA ol ils co dee eee 33-6 6-7 18-5 5 5 12-3 12-1 17-2 16-5 14-8 
28 OTONEO SS. «Fas Wee oe ee terete 35:6 7°3 18:3 5-2 5:3 10°8 12 15-2 15-7 14-9 
29-—Niatara Halls; 4..5) e520. 4. 34-1 7:3 19-3 5-3 5 12:5 14-9 15-7 16-4 15-6 
30—St. Catharines................. 29-7 7:3 18:3 4-8 4-9 10-5 12-9 14-3 15-1 14-1 
Sl El amtoness 4. shart ae tee ee 34-6 7:3 18-2 4-7 5-6 11-5 12-6 15-9 15-7 14-6 
Bl ——bTrantuord. 4.5 Ae ee 31-6 7:3 17:3 4-8 5 11-8 12-4 14:8 14-9 14-1 
3 alte ae d,s ome, oe 31-8 6-7 18-8 5-2 5 11:8 12-8 14-6 14-7 14-4 
31-1 io 18-6 5 4-9 11-4 12-1 15-9 15-1 14-6 
32-5 7-3 18-3 4-6 5-1 12-5 14 15-1 15-9 15-1 
31 7:3 17-5 4-8 4-8 10-9 12-9 16-2 15-6 15-1 
33-4 7:3 18-8 5 5-3 Lt 7 13-2 17-1 17 15-6 
33-9 7:3 19-1 5 5-3 12-2 15-2 16 17-1 15-5 
32-1 7:3 18-7 5:3 5-1 12-3 14 16-5 16-7 15-3 
82-2 6-7 18-2 5-1 5-4 11-5 13-9 16-9 17 15-3 
32-2 8 18-9 5-3 5-2 12-8 14-1 16-4 18-2 16-6 
82-6 6 18-6 4-7 5-1 10-3 15 18-8 17-2 17-5 
32-7 6-7 18-5 4-8 5 11-3 13-8 15-2 15-4 15-1 
44>—NorthiBay.. ices. ee. ee, 34-3 7:7 15-5 5-+5 7:8 11-9 16-1 16-6 16-9 15-4 
ASM DOP Ye So diiic does sedan Suet 34-2 8 18 5°5 7°83 12 16 17-3 18-2 16-7 
ARSC ODALG FRc enteacee eee. 33-9 8-7 19 5+5 7-2 11-7 14-7 18-6 2) 19-2 
Af TIMMINS osc) eee poe 33-8 8-3 16 5-3 5+5 9-8 12-3 17-6 16-9 16°3 
48—Sault Ste. Marie................ 33 8 18-7 5-3 6-6 12-4 13-6 15-7 15-6 14-9 
49——PorwArthur.): s/i8 beau Ue 32-1 7:3 20:3 5-4 5-3 9-8 13-2 17 18-1 18-1 
p0-——Hort William, sas see 34-9 7-3 19 5-5 5-7 12 12-2 18-3 17-9 16-2 
Manitoba (average)................. 32-1 6-7 17-8 5-7 5-5 11-8 13-2 19-2 18-6 18-9 
O1-—-WiINMIPape ah... aa, ne ee 33°2 7 18-8 5-5 5-8 12-6 13 19°3 17-9 18-5 
31 6-4 16-7 5-9 5-1 il 13-3 19 19-2 19-3 
33-9 8-0 18-8 5-4 5-2 10-5 12-6 18-4 19-6 18-6 
84-5 8 20 5+3 4-9 10-9 12-4 18-1 19-1 19-2 
36-2 8 18 5+3 4-8 8-9 as) 18-8 20 18-3 
33 8 17-5 5-4 5-9 11 13-3 18-6 19-2 18-8 
32 8 19-5 5-6 5-2 11 12-3 18 20-1 18 
34-2 8-2 19-0 5-4 5-6 11-4 11-0 15-8 19-6 18-9 
35 8-9 19-8 5:6 6 11-6 11-4 16-5 20-3 19-1 
38-3 10 19 5-5 5-6 12-4 11-9 15-6 20:7 19-5 
30-4 8 18-7 5-1 4-8 9-8 9-9 14-8 18 17°8 
85-4 8 18-7 5-5 5-1 11-8 10-6 16 20 20 
g 32-1 6:3 19 5-4 6:6 11-4 11-1 16-2 19-1 17-9 
34-6 8-7 20-5 5-6 6-3 10-6 9-9 17-2 18-9 18-0 
35-8 8-1 18-7 5-5 6 11:8 10-9 18-3 19°3 20-1 
33 10 17-3 5-6 5-9 11-7 11 15-5 21 20-5 
31-7 9-3 ibe 5-6 5-8 11 8-7 16-7 18-5 18-5 
at 85-2 7:4 22-7 OVE 5-8 9-4 8-9 16-2 17-7 15-4 
84-2 7-4 22-6 5-7 5-9 8-8 9-7 15-6 17-5 16-4 
36-1 8-8 20-9 5-4 6-8 9-8 9-5 16-6 18-6 16°4 
34-6 8-9 21-7 55 6-8 10 10-1 18-3 | 18-3 17-5 
36-2 10 23-3 5-9 7-7 12-5 10:6 20 20 18-8 
Se et a 
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Potatoes Apples 

2 i eal aR aS 5 
s ES} « : ve) : rs a 
= se ‘ g rod Bo} - mn 3S 
= ES ¥ = = mm fs ee ar 84 a 

mee || a | gs | 34 188 gS | &s 38 oe ie 

HS .| Ss vr r Sait) Meus 1 ee || es fe 2. a 3.5 ee 
fe; =? = fe ee Bc 72 | oSs = 3 38 Sm ae 

Be eee e la |) eee feet oes ee Oe ie rede ee apy ee 

#ss| 22 | 4 s | $8] $8 | SB | 86s] § ge |] 8s ae ES 

ea) fo) a ow a co) a ea O s 6) = 6) 

cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents $ cents $ cents 
8-0 4-9 2:921| 54-0 24-4 20-0 15-8 17-7 18-7 881 29-4 462 46-4 
7-9 5:2 2-645) 48-2 22°5 19-2 15-4 18-7 19-7 923 32-1 -858 51-1 
7°8 5 3-009} 53-4 25 19-3 17:8 19-8 21-2 926 31-9 ~865|0 seers oe 1 
7°5 5-1 2-298} 43-1 20 18-7 16-1 18-8 19-2 82 31-3 67 50 24 
7-7 5-4 2-25 GAY 4 ee Bo ost 20 15-5 17 20 90 32-5 1-00 45 3 
if 4-9 2-94 54-5 25 15-7 13-9 17-7 18-3 869 29-3 738 51-3 | 4 
9-8 5-5 2°94 49-2 18-8 21 14-3 20 19-5 1-00 35 1-00 60 5 
7:7 5-2 2°43 45 23-8 20-4 14-7 18-7 19-8 1-02 32°5 °875 50 6 
7-9 5-1 2-113] 36-7 17-2 20 15-8 17 19 -90 30 863 55 7 
8-1 5-0 3-285! 63-0 31-2 18-9 17-5 18-4 19-9 -931 31-4 998 48-2 
g 4-8 3-32 61-1 31 18-7 16-7 18-1 20-7 °917 82°9 85 50 8 
8 5 3-00 70 37-5 18 19 19-3 18-7 -783 31-7 QB ee are 9 
7:5 5 3-82 65 25 18-7 17-3 18 18-5 +923 27-6 83 43 10 
7-7 5-2 3:00 DOr SE ee ee cae 20 ye 18-2 21-8 1-10 33-3 1-00 51-7 |11 
7°8 6:3 3-464] 62-6 28-9 19-0 16-1 18-3 19-9 958 29-0 +805 46-4 
9-2 6:5 3-451 62-3 28 19-1 17-7 18-5 mal 949 29-3 +898 45-5 |12 
7:7 7-2 3°851 68-5 28 20-8 16-2 21 19-6 1-007 30 °80 45-6 113 
7-3 5-4 4-088] 73-4 27-9 19-3 16-3 18-4 20-4 1-00 30-7 +813 47-1 |14 
7-8 7 3-284 LA i 18-3 16 17-5 23°83 1-063 29) eb ees 41-7 |15 
7°5 5-5 TOSS! b ROO's Ohl Macte one 18-8 15-7 iN 17 90 27 775 46 116 
7°8 7:5 SeGA(|meGow Abana 19-3 15-2 20 21-2 89 30 85 52-5 |17 
6-8 6-2 19S | OO ea ale, cas! 19-2 16-9 18-4 17°5 994 32:5 85 46-7 |18 
8 5-4 3-032 53°+7 32-1 18-8 15-1 17-7 19-3 1-005 26-5 756 45-4 |19 
8-2 5-6 2-99 57-1 28-4 V7 15-6 15-9 19-7 813 26-1 70 47-1 |20 
8-2 4-9 3°228| 58-5 23-4 19-1 15-7 17-2 17-9 859 27-9 725 42-6 
8-6 5:6 3-19 57-7 29-7 18-2 16-1 17-3 20-1 864 29-2 695 45-8 |21 
7-2 4-9 3-47 59-9 22-8 18 16-5 16-6 17-6 907 31-7 rats: 42-8 |22 
7-4 5-1 3-36 59-9 24-4 19-2 15-6 16-4 17-4 849 25-9 705 41-9 |23 
7-8 5:3 3-40 61-4 Q0EVT eee. cee 15:3 16-6 16-4 826 25 754 42-9 |24 
8-5 4-9 3°16 58-3 18-2 19 14-1 16-1 17-3 876 27°8 705 39-3 |25 
7:8 4-4 3-04 56-4 18-8 15 15 17°8 18-5 86 Pate 695 42-5 |26 
8 4-8 2°97 S3830V 6 18 19-3 14-8 16-6 17 886 26 755 41-2 |27 
8-3 4-5 3-59 64 20-5 17 13-4 16-3 16-8 795 25-2 67 40-2 {28 
8-9 4-7 3-59 65-9 DOM ae. sa 17-2 17-2 18-2 956 28-8 823 44-8 |29 
8-4 4-8 4-02 69-5 OAS ll Ne cte 2 eae 15-9 16-4 14-6 853 24°3 701 41-8 |30 
8-5 4-6 3°39 62-7 QOESaIM. Wee 25.8 15-3 16-8 17 799 24-5 688 42-8 |31 
6-9 4-3 3-27 DOG HAs woe, aes. 13-5 15-4 14-8 74 25-8 653 37-9 132 
8-4 4-5 3-24 56-1 15483 eee. os 14:8 15-6 17-8 807 24 698 40-3 |33 
9-2 4-5 3-05 57-4 QSrUay: we. 14-4 14-4 15-6 752 24-7 673 39-6 |34 
8-6 4-8 2-95 53-7 17-2 15 13-8 16-8 15-9 705 26-7 673 39-9 135 
7-7 4-9 2-56 53-5 15a |e... 15-3 15-1 16-6 818 27-5 695 39 = 136 
7-8 5-3 2-74 54 PADSAS | aasn's Sear 17-5 17-8 16-7 916 29-4 749 41-7 |37 
7°5 5 3-56 64-7 20-3 20 14-8 17-2 16:6 838 28-5 734 40-6 |38 
8 4-9 3-29 58-7 PAE ie eth Sey 14-6 17-6 16-7 888 28-9 773 41-4 139 
6-9 4 3-60 63-4 DLs Sa Re ten es 4 15-9 16 16 886 29-4 731 41-4 |40 
8-3 4-8 4-08 72-4 OAS hs | case ee 16-9 17-8 17-9 897 27-2 736 42-9 |41 
8-2 5 3-50 63 PAN Dy |i, Cae: See 17 18 19-2 966 29-5 77 39 = |42 

a2 4-2 2-64 50-4 1 Bolte | peta aa gee 15-2 16-4 16-3 816 81-3 724 42-2 |43 
8:6 5-3 3-54 64-2 30 20 15 17°8 18-2 90 32-5 79 48-8 |44 
9-1 5-9 3°25 60 40 20 18-5 18-2 23 956 29-5 74 47 45 
9-3 71 3-23 ty Sr: a 22-2 18-8 21-3 22 1-00 31-3 78 52-5 |46 
9-5 6 3-76 OV S258 | | ee see Pray 18-5 18-2 21-7 20 95 :26°7 80 42-5 |47 
8-2 5°5 3-01 54-6 28-8 19-7 15 16-9 21 843 29-2 733 42-2 |48 
7-9 4-2 2-11 41-3 30-8 23 17-2 18-3 19-6 80 30-8 683 46-7 |49 
8-1 4-6 2-28 41-3 42-1 22, 16-7 18-8 22-7 809 29-5 705 45-9 |50 
8-3 4-5 1-900) 35-4 ]........ 19-5 16-5 18-4 18-9 832 29-8 757 46-5 
7-9 4-4 2-38 | yl PR es 19-2 16-2 17-8 18-8 797 28°7 688 46-3 |51 
8-7 4:6 1-42 2 Dien alte. ee oe 19-8 16:7 19 19 867 30-8 825 46-7 |52 
8-4 4-9 SIS 9 GS205 Ne. 8: 21:5 15-4 18-1 20-3 854 31-7 -743 50-9 
8-1 4-7 2-41 OL Wee ect 19-3 14-8 19-2 21-1 831 29-5 -735 48-9 |53 
8-9 6-1 1-04 TBs 3 ulliewe, 4s 25 13-3 18:7 20 875 35 °75 51-2 |54 
8-4 4-9 1-56 O22 Oul eaten ee 20 16-3 17-7 19-9 845 30-4 +755 53-3° |55 
8-1 3°8 2-25 REO Aa | Rare 21-7 17-3 16°8 20 866 31-7 +733 50 56 
7-7 3-7 Latoya) Wes gor /e| eae ari 22-7 15-9 17-9 19-5 847 29-1 -732 50-0 
7-4 3-9 1-96 eave Wee ae 23-4 16-6 17:8 20:6 -90 30-6 -787 53 57 
8-5 4-5 2-10 SECU | I ae ane 24-2 17-8 17-7 21-2 °85 30-6 “75 51-2 |58 
7-1 3°4 1-45 Ota Mine ches 2 20-2 13-1 17-7 19-2 -773 26-3 674 47-4 |59 
8-1 3-8 2-16 ZO Sere 21-5 15-5 17-1 17-7 +85 27-2 707 50 ~=+|60 
7-5 3-1 1-70 Dosw awe noes 24 16-5 19-1 18-7 -864 30-7 743 48-3 |61 
7-8 3-8 @-446). 62-5 ]........ 22-0 14-8 17-2 17-6 -871 30-9 132 51-5 
8-9 3:5 2°49 Ae Celcctte cites 21-7 17 18-7 19-6 °916 33-3 825 50 62 
8-2 3-9 2°83 Dba Se AME em 5.8 23 15-8 17 18-5 -90 32 72 55 63 
8-3 4-4 2-40 LR RSE RAG apie 17 15 15 17-6 -917 36-7 80 50-3 164 
7-3 3°3 2-40 CTO | beth ay ee Bee 18-2 14-3 17-6 15 +845 26-4 72 46-4 
7-3 3-4 2-67 DO soll aks ees 21<7 14 17°3 16-5 806 26-8 643 50 66 
7-5 3-3 2-93 Ly BS |e ae ae 22-5 13-8 15-8 16°5 +837 28-5 663 49-5 |67 
7-6 3-1 2-79 4336 Hh Me Mae 27-5 14-6 17-9 17-4 +858 33-3 708 53-8 168 
7:6 5-2 3:46 ASS RE SO, 24-6 13-5 18-7 19°4 887 30 775 56-7 |69 
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Su » D cs te 
gar d 3 = ra 9 ‘ 7 a 
cod Eyes RB a B Ss Q 
a of 5 g Pa ae “= | 3 4 8 
£5 6 as} > 5O.8 | .2 | D i eS. 
Oo = ® a2 |fas | as "| 328 ea =| cae 
Locality 2g * 4 g 3 g 22" BUS 3 a DS us =e) 
Sac | eas | os Za |} Brot) | cetbd ||) eete rey ga | dd | 38 
got OO o- She’ oe™’ op ot Fi As om a8 
Beso me [ero pn tH page Sah oP ow ES Sh ee ee | 
Reo | One o°2 o eg? | Bb “a2 o He? 2 Be 
60 aad a hui ah | ME © col Wf ec a a co elm eo es So Ee oh 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (Average)........ 7:9 7°5 61-1 71-6 20°38 15-4 3°6 50-3 59-6 12-4 7-5 
Nova Scotia (Average)...... 8-4 7-9 65-3 70-3 30-3 12-0 4-1 51-7 50-3 13-1 8-0 
ESV Gne yi mipec seats cc te eee 8:6 8-4 70 69-7 31-7 14-1 4-1 58-3 52-3 13 7-9 
2—New Glasgow......... 8-4 8-3 67-6 70°9 30 123 3°5 46-7 48 13-5 8-2 
ho=-AMNHOTStsiy ews. secs 8 7-3 60 67-5 30 10-7 4-4 40 60 12 8 
A—— Fa if axis poss he coc ei ole 7°8 7-3 59-2 68-6 29-4 12-6 4-2 55-8 46-7 13-1 7°8 
5—Windsor.............. 8-8 8 68-8 73°3 30 11 4-4 50 44-5 14-3 8-3 
G-ruro eae y Sea 8-6 7-9 66 71-6 30-8 11-2 3-9 Lae R ERR a 12-8 7-9 
@—P.E.1.—Charlottetown 7-5 if 64-4 69-1 28-2 15-5 3°5 55-6 45-9 12-4 7-1 
New Brunswick (Average) 8-1 7:5 65-4 72°79 26-3 12-2 3°8 52-2 42-0 13-0 7:6 
8 Monctoniia.c.oe eee 8-1 7-7 69°3 75-9 26:3 12-3 3°8 50-8 48 14-3 8-3 
O—StuJobnites, concer ine 8-2 7:3 63-3 67-8 26 11-3 3:5 60 40 13 7-7 
10—Fredericton........... 8-1 7-5 64 74 26 11-6 3-9 58 41-6 11-6 7 
11 Bathursiacsake oe eet 8-1 7°5 65 73+1 27 13-7 4 40 38-3 13-2 7-4 
Quebec (Average).......... 7-5 71 59°2 70-4 26°3 13-8 3:7 46-7 65-3 11-5 7-0 
12-—Quebeciens... sc 24 eee 7°4 7 57-9 70-6 26°3 17-3 3°3 47-7 68 11-4 7°6 
18—Three Rivers......... 7°8 7-4 62-2 72 25-6 14-6 4-7 44-4 60 12 7-1 
14—Sherbrooke........... 7:3 6-9 60-7 70-0 26-6 12-9 3-1 47-1 61-4 11-1 7°3 
15-—-SOrel Mura. ccd. shee 7:6 7-1 55-8 69-6 26°6 11-1 4:6 43-6 70 11 6-8 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 7-1 6-8 56:7 65 26:6 12-5 4-4 43-3 66 10 7-1 
I7—-St) Johnsge. det. te ye 7-6 7 58-3 70 25 14 3-4 56-7 65 13-5 6-8 
18—Thetford Mines....... 8 7:4 64-4 73-1 27-1 13-6 3-3 43-8 61-4 12-5 7 
19—Montroalivuns. oo. ene 7-1 6-9 59-9 69-7 25°8 15 3-4 50 70-3 11-1 6-9 
V3) 08 Baayen ga en a 7°6 7-1 57-1 73°4 27°1 13-1 3-4 43-6 66 10-5 6°6 
Ontario (Average)......... 7:9 7:6 61-7 71-5 26°2 13-3 3-4 51-8 58-5 11-5 7:3 
Zi Ota wamencci «5 twee 7:5 7-1 60-9 70-1 271 12:3 3-3 55-1 59-3 11-6 7-2 
22—Brockville............ 7:6 7°3 58-3 71-5 26°8 12-6 Deo 54-2 53-2 11-4 6-8 
Joc INE StON ES... saciid 7-2 7 57-3 65-9 25-4 12-1 3-5 54 49-3 10-7 ef 
24—Belleville............2 77 7-4 63-3 69-7 25-8 13-3 3°5 48-3 58 11 7 
25—Peterborough......... 7°5 7°3 62-9 66-5 25-3 14-1 3°3 52-7 52-4 10-6 7-7 
ZO OSA Ware Gain, Sele 8-3 8 65 74 25 12-5 3 58-8 60 11-9 7:6 
ei Origins oa). 8 7°8 7:6 63 74:2 25°8 13-7 3-6 48-5 50:5 12-2 8 
25 OTOntOM IE)... cobs va 7-4 ae 63-2 70-6 24-6 11-1 3-1 53-8 51-2 10-2 6:7 
29—Niagara Falls......... 7-9 7:8 61 76:5 26°5 13-5 3-4 55-6 60-8 11-2 7-1 
380—St. Catharines........ 7:9 7:8 62-1 71-2 24-2 11-4 3-2 48-6 57-3 10-9 6°3 
31—Hamilton..........06: 7-6 7°3 61-5 71-1 25-1 11-9 3-2 54-1 59-3 10-7 6-7 
Bu Srantiords..cc.. ee te 7:5 7-4 59 66-3 24-3 12 3 50 60-7 11-1 6-8 
Bora race Weenie oi; Seed 7°5 7°3 61-3 67°8 24-2 12-9 3-1 53 52-8 10 6-6 
B4-—Guiel pity ste. 50 oda 7:2 7-2 59-3 71-1 21-6 12-3 3-6 51-7 59-8 10-9 6-4 
35—Kitchener............ 7-7 7:6 50-9 69-8 24-9 12-8 3-6 56-3 52-7 10-9 6-7 
386—Woodstock............ 7:6 7-5 63 69 24-2 12-1 3-2 49 59-8 11:5 6°5 
Oi tTAtlOLdsn. ..2 seg 7°8 7:6 59-1 71:5 25-3 12-7 3°3 53-2 54-3 11-5 7:3 
So ONC ONIH. ) ue ewes 8 7-7 65-3 73 25-1 13-9 3°6 54-3 51 11-6 7-7 
389—St. Thomas........... 7°8 7:6 65-7 73°6 26-2 AVE 3-4 55-3 57-2 11-7 7:5 
40—Chatham............. 7°5 7°5 56-4 67-3 25-8 11-8 3-2 51-7 65-7 11-8 6-8 
41—Windsor.............. 7:5 7:4 61-7 71-7 26 12-9 3-1 47 53-2 10-1 6-5 
2S AINA bcc 5 ce cesta 7-9 7-5 63 72-7 27 13-6 3-1 56 71:3 10-9 7-7 
483—Owen Sound.......... 8-1 7-7 64-5 71-4 25-1 13 3-2 52 54-3 11-5 8:3 
44-—NOTENV BA Viale scl seine 8-5 8:3 65:8 75-5 29-7 15-6 8-5 55 70 10 7-5 
45-—SUCDULY pas) sense aot 8-4 8-4 63 75 29 14-5 3°7 52 75 14-3 7°38 
A6-—CWobaltig cee ccc tone: 9 8-4 67-5 74-5 30 14-2 4 44 56-7 13-8 8-8 
27— DIMMING Mis, 3 este ules 9-3 8-3 61-7 73-3 30 16 7 4-2 45 53-3 15 8-5 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 8-1 7°8 59-8 72-8 30 15 3:5 48-1 57 13-2 8 
49—Port Arthur... 0 ).00: 8 7-4 56 7 73 26-6. 15 3-2 47-5 72-5 10-5 8-1 
50—Fort William......... 7°9 7°8 67-4 74 80°3 15 3-4 50-6 65 12-6 8 
Manitoba (Average)........ 8-0 7-9 58-9 70-7 28-3 13-9 3-4 46-8 61-8 12-9 7-6 
bl——-Winnipegi.s, css. Jc Aes 7°8 7°6 58-6 71°4 28-4 12-7 3-2 46: 55-5 13 7:3 
62-—Brandonian......-- 2. 8-2 8-1 59-2 70 28-2 15 3:5 47-5 68 12-8 7°8 
Saskatchewan (Average). . 7-9 7:7 59-7 | . 74-2 28-8 21-3 3:7 49-0 72-4 14-6 7-7 
§3-—Heginas i... secon an 7-8 76 60-6 72-2 28 ja 19-3 3°4 43-6 64 14-2 7-4 
54—Prince Albert......... 8-2 8: 56-2 80 382°5 ja 25 3-7 55 80 15 9-2 
55—Saskatoon............ CG 7-4 59-4 73°8 28-4 la 22-5 3-8 50-6 80 15 7 
56—Moose Jaw............ 8 7-7 62-5 70:6 26°38 la 18-3 3°8 46-7 66-6 14-2 71 
Alberta (Average).......... 8-2 7-6 57-9 73-4 28-3 19-1 3:7 46-6 62-2 14-1 7-5 
57—Medicine Hat......... 8-2 7-9 58-1 74-1 29-4 |a 20-7 3:5 50-7 70°8 14-7 7-1 
68—Drumbeller.. i... 01 9) 8-4 57-5 75 28°3 ja 21-2 4-5 42-5 65 14-2 7 
59—-Edmonton......... 0: 8 7-4 54-2 71-9 27-5 la 17-1 a 45-9 58-7 13-5 |b 8 
G0 Caloarylive «cas see 7-9 7-3 60-3 72:3 27-8 ja 17-4 3:5 48 61-6 13-4 7:3 
bi--lLiethbridge.. .../.. 21d. 7-9 7-2 59-3 73°9 28-4 la 19 3°9 45-8 55 14-6 |b 8 
British Columbia (Average) 7:8 7:3 59-1 72°3 29-1 24-1 3-9 49-9 66-0 13-0 7-8 
62-—Fernie #008. 3s) oan 8:3 8-1 66-7 72-1 29-1 ja 22 4-1 50 67,5 S31 #|bee 7 
63—Nelson RU Me fora Sa Od 7-7 7-6 62-5 76 29 ole 4 45 70 14:3 |b 8-3 
G4 aa nae a 0 7-9 7-3 56-7 69:3 26:7 |a 27-6 3-6 45 65 13-7 jb 8-3 
65—New Westminster..... 7°5 7-1 56 70-8 30 «Ja 18-3 4 54 68 13-1 |b 8:3 
66—Vancouver............ 7-5 i 56-7 71-2 28°6 ja 24-6 3°7 53 60-6 12°3 |b 8-3 
OT NACtOTIG be pints se side 7-1 6-9 57-5 67-9 29 |a 18-7 3-6 56-8 67 12-8 |b 7 
OS Nanaimoy <0 5% 9/2 7-6 7-2 62 73°7 30 la 24 3:3 50 63-8 13-8 |b 7-5 
69—Prince Rupert......... 8-4 7:3 55 77-5 30 ja 26-2 4-5 AO al ee eae 13-3 7:8 


a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. Small bars 4c. and 5c. c. Calculated price per 
cord from price quoted. d. Welsh coal. e. The higher price for Welsh coal. f. Welsh and Scotch coal. g. Natural gas used 
extensively. h. Lignite. i. Poplar, ete. j. In British Columbia coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15¢c. more 
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Coal Wood aN Vet ta ae Rent 
Aches man i quero nas raw ir OE “9 
a AS a 3 a ae rm | ao S 
2 5 a pes a S - 7 & |u| sesad [See Sud 
Se fa Se a@e ea Soe SSE | = [8 Fe8s lgbaass 
£8 gS ~8 S38 eis 23 8 £68 | 8 lgal Seesq |Soeeag 
Bi ml oh = Be, PH qo OE, am “= 2S|/ aged sO S'd,, 
3 So ao a ho =a 58 o =) S |8S| xOg9d |4HOleos 
4 a oe) nS a iF Zia oa 6 jst wake a asa ba 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ GH We $ $ 
18-928 10-589 12-242 14-473 8-984 11-148 9-716 | 30-0 |13-5 27-420 19-552 
19-833 9-405 9-000 10-100 6-400 7°450 5-500 | 33-3 /15-0 22-417 15-083 
Eee Rea me htthe sie 7°20 6:00 7:00 5-00 G00 ee a S3=BbI15 16-00-20-00) 10-00-14-00) 1 
Pherae los SOON PORTE RR IIVS LAV SERV TART 8 DEL 8-00 jc 6:00 | 35 15 20-00 14-00 | 2 
17-00 9-00 9-00 10-00 Ss OD ie twa Weis ah 6:00 | 32 15 10:00-15-00) 5-00-10-00} 3 
d 20-50 11-00-11-50 11-00 14-00 9-00 11-00 7-00-8-00] 32 15 | 30-00-40-00} 20-00-25-00) 4 
d 22-00 10-50-12-25 10-00 11-00 5-50 6-75 4-00 | 35 15 | 20-00-30-00) 15-00-20-00) 5 
BM «le ote ore 9-50-11-00].......... 8-50 4-50 5-50 4-00 | 32 ...-| 20-00-28-00} 16-00-18-00} 6 
d 19-50 10-00-10-50 1-00 2-00 7°00 8:00 Ic 9-00 | 30 15 19-00-26-00) 10-00-14-00) 7 
17-875 10-750 10-625 12-125 7-000 8-583 His he 30-5 (14-5 27-000 19-250 
g&d18-00 |g10-00-12-50/¢ 10-00 12-00 8-00 9-00 230-32}15 | 30-00-45-00| 20-00-25-00) 8 
15-00-18-00} 8-50-13-00]13.00-16.00 vat fesse 00 "6: 00-8 - ool” 7:50-10-00/c 8- 00-9- 00 |28-80 |15 | 20-00-35-00}] 18-00-25-00) 9 
18-00 8-00-12-00 10:00 -00 LOOM acess eee c 4-80-6°40 | 30 13 25-00 18-00 {10 
19-00 11-00 8-00 10. 00 6-00 8:00) oak eek 32 15 18-00 15:00 11 
18-860 10-269 13-239 15-230 9-250 10-875 11-188 | 28-1 |14-3 22-889 14-875 
©17-00-17-50} 8-00-12-00\c 14-67 |c 14:67 |e 12-00 |e 12-00 |e 12:00 | 30 15 27-00-32-00)....... 0... 12 
d 19-50 9-00-12-00 10-00 18-00 8:00 12:00 |e 8-138 | 30 13 20-00-25-00} 12-00-15-00)13 
£18-75-20-00 9-50 12-00 USO Ta | ak a et ORR rs Co) VA a 30 15 18-00-20-00} 16-00-18-00}14 
al MES Re 10-00-12-00 12-00 13-00 |9-00-10-00} 10- vet 00 10-00 | 25 {15 14-00-15-00} 7-00-10-00}15 
AIG-00-18 00) ne see pede ne yee c AGS OTT fh oe see CURE OOM RT ae Lk. ete 25 ....| 18-00-20-00} 10-00-12-00)16 
d 20-00 12-00 12-00 14-00 8-00 ¢ 10. 00 c 12-00 |27-28 |15 |k23-00-33-00] 15-00-23-00]17 
£19-50-20-00 GOO sous ests UPA Uiadl aaa ee bm Ds OOFMEK se veh hatites 30 14 15-00 11-00 4/18 
£19-00-20-00} 7-50-9-00 16:00 “V7. 00-18-00}10.00-12.00 “12. 00-13-00 16-00 | 30 |12 | 25-00-40-00) 16-00-25-00)19 
e17-00-20-00 11:00 |e 16-00 Ic 17-23 7-00 9-00 9-00 25 15 2200-30-00) 15-00-22-00)20 
18-325 11-474 13-364 15-884 10-113 12-758 11-416 | 27-6 |12-4 28-920 20-950 
e17-00-19-50 9-25 12.00-13.00}14-00-15-00 8-00 0-00 7-50 | 27-30/15 | 25-00-35-00| 20-00-25-00|21 
15-50-16-00 LOS SO igus [eek sees c LG 00 i rebates ava gees c De 20M Ras antes eae 26-28 |15 18-00-20-00} 12-00-16-00|22 
e16-00-18-00} 9-00-14-00 13-00 16-00 11-00 |c 14-00 14-00 | 25 12 18-00-25-00} 15-00-20-00|23 
19-00 11-00 13-00 14-00 11-00 12-00 11-00 25 10 25-00-30-00} 20-00-25-00)24 
d 18-00 9-00 12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 7-00 | 25 10 | 22-50-35-00} 16-00-25-00)25 
SER eee ese 12-00 15-00 16-00 11-00 12:00 |c 13-00 |25-28 /13 |m20.00-35.00/m18.00-25.00|26 
icetatee ne. 9-50 12-00 13-00 SrOUOM ye Vetoes eG 7°72 30 12-5] 18-00-25-00} 13-00-15-00|27 
e16-00-18-00 11-00 18-00 20-00 13-00 14-00 13-00 |25-80 |10 | 30-00-40-00] 22-00-25-00/28 
g g g £ = & g 230 =|138 25-00-80-00} 18-00-23-00)29 
£ 19-00 |g 138-00 g gz g g£ g g30 =—(|12 30-00-35-00} 20-00-25-00)30 
18-75 9-00-1300 15-00 15-50 12-00 12-50 12-00 25 9 25-00-35-00) 18-00-25-00/31 
17-00-18-50} 9-00-12-00 15-00 16-00 13-00 14-00 |c 8-35 |27-30 |10 | 25-00-40-00] 15-00-25-00)32 
17-00 8-00-10-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 12-00 | 25 12-5 25-00 16-00-20- 00/33 
BS Cron OEe 9-00-13-00 17-00 18-00 11-00 12:00 |c 12-00 ae 10 | 24-00-30-00} 16-00-20-00)34 
rec wees eed 10-00-12-00) 16-00 18-00 12-00 14-00 |............]24-25 [8-3 | 35-00-40-00} 25-00-30-00/35 
16:00 10-00 12-00 16-00 7-50 12-00 |c10-67-16-00 "5 10 20:00 15-00 {36 
16-50 16°50 16-00 17-00 15-00 16:00 jc 12-00 | 25 13 30-00-40-00} 19-00-25-00|37 
LP h ae 9-00-14-00 17-50 20 <00UT . .).teweciree 16:00 |e 15-00 | 24 13 30-00-45-00] 17-00-30-00|38 
18-00 11-00-15-00)14.00-15.00}c16-00-20-00]..........]............ c 16:00 | 28 15 | 20-00-30-00] 15-00-20-00/39 
18-00 | 11-00-12:00}.......... c 20°00 BE]... eee 18-00 9-00-15-00} 25 12-5] 25-00-30-00} 20-00-25-00/40 
g g 11-00 g ce &g 26-00 # g ce&g22-00 jeg 18-00 |g 25 {12 | 40-00-50-00| 30-00-35-00/41 
Beate alge wisils | TOO eae Wa 1S OO ee | teieecminemrsts beeen Ale 14:00 | 30 15 | 25-00-35-00} 20-00-30-00/42 
18-00 10-00 10-00 13-00 %, 6-00 10-50 5-00-9-00 | 28 11-5] 15-00-25-00} 12-00-20-00/43 
COTE oct TOO Ura ee case TOS00VF |e eee dc 8-00 7-00 | 35 15 | 30-00-35-00] 18-00-20-00/44 
Eee tase ake 12-00-14-00].......... a 00-19-50)..........]c10-50-15-00/e 12-75 | 30 {15 n 25-00 |45 
25-00 15-0 13-00 15-00 13-00 |c12-00-15-00)............ 27-30 115 22-00 14:00 |46 
23-00 17-00 10-00 12-75 6:00-6:50 TO OOM ert anne ae 35 12-5 p 25-00-85 - 00/47 
16-00 8-00-12-00 8-50 13-00 6°50 11-00 jc 6:50 | 25-80]12-5}| 25-00-80-00] 15-00-20-00/48 
19-00 8-50-14-00 10-00 |e 12-00 9:00 Ic TO OOGN litvosec classes 30 13-3} 25-00-40-00) 15-00-30-00/49 
19-00-20-00} 8-00-13-50} 10-00 1-00 9-00 TO008 fc Se A 30 13-3] 25-00-40-00] 15-00-30: 00}50 
21-000 12-500 11-000 12-125 7-250 Sos DO Het tele ots See 33-8 |15-0 35-000 24-500 
19-00 11-50-12-50 10-00 11-50 6-50 SOO Necrosis comets 30-35 |15 | 35-00-50-00] 25-00-35-00/51 
23-00 13-00 12-00 12-75 8-00 DeQONy et ee wee 35 15 | 25-00-80-00] 18-00-20-00)52 
23-625 10-125 8-000 | 12-500 8-500 11-375 12-333 | 33-1 |15-0 35000 23-750 
23-00 9: Nee HP Sata eats 1 4-00 11-00 | 10-00-12-00 13-00 | 30 |15 | 30-00-50-00 30-00 |53 
hs aA h 6-50 |i 7-50 5-50 6-50 |............| 85 — |....| 25-00-35-00) 15-00-25-00)54 
23-00-25 -50}h10- mar 00)i i 9-50 fi 10-50 9-00 10-00 10-00 {30-35 |15 35-00 25-00 
bs svalfesuotaienace’s h SQ Meine val Cod LS U0 Wi lees cess 8-00 14-00 | 35 15 35-00 20-00 {56 
Satie aes Col tote lees oA Seal Wate MERE be X 10-000 11-000 8-500 | 31-7 13-4 28°125 19-500 
g g g g g g g {15 25-00 17-50 {57 
Fees A Bk WOU MIME Cais laine daar, clostes okie aoe eee 1ZO0U Lauer cas et oon. 10 E r 58 
Bri Birt aes eee b¥.500=6-OOR mares ice | pelt scat eer 8-00 j|c6-00-8-00 |............] 80 415 35-00 25-00 |59 
Ba teas 5 hs Gr OOH11-50 eee ies Mase lls aot saek atels 12-00 14-00 13° 00s line ois 15 | 18-00-27-00} 15-00-20-00/60 
Sritse teas O° 00-7 OO sarnee ch chat cee a. marie | testicle bl ois siastast. ans > 4-00 | 30 12 30-00 8-00 
SB Esaeslioes': Os 248 | Perris hts [oo Leonie els 9-375 10-417 5-628 |j35-4 |15-0 25°813 20-125 
PRE aT ona G20 FDO ei rnetaroe lle, fabs ad oh dafess 12-00 16-00 5-00 | 40 15 20-00 18-00 {62 
See cee Os 70-1 holes sin ae oie cae ce beet 9-00 11-75 Ie 9:00 | 40 15 20-00-30-00] 18-00-25-00)63 
Abate aoe ene Ge 00=1 100! wvaaeee hotel ica daa ee 9-00 LO 7 Openl). a heh. wise we ee AD 15 | 30-00-35-00] 20-00-25-00)64 
ACO aS 10 e7O-b175 | aetrwnte rile kks kas Bante e | WeaeNs ote: Fis 6-50 4-75 | 35 15 18-00-20-00] 12-00-14-00/65 
Seesihs whee h TOs OO = 1Ne 50 | etree elt. lela Rae kale eh et, 7-50 4-75 | 30 15 29-00 25-00 |66 
ae oho eh 10S OS— 1050) iia eat el desea anes 7:50 |e 10-00 jc 4-77 | 28 15 18-00-22-00} 15-00-17-00)|67 
Sra tears & ete A alee che att seen scales ccail exe heeie o,sratee|lla S-olagne critter avs 5-50 | 35 ...-| 22-00-30-00] 18-00-22-00/68 
Pes: 1/4000 eo eC Eee ied Ine ci OCG CLIC GCI SORIOReY DRE Re OIEal Ken cr iciece EOL) 15 | 30-00-40-00} 20-00-30-00/69 


per gallon than the figures published (in bulk). 


$20-$25 


$20; others, $40-$60. r. Company houses $10-20; other, $30-$35. 


k. New houses as high as $40.00 per month. m. For new tenants $30-$35 and 
n. Houses with conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35.00. p. Mining company houses, 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA* 





















eee eer seee 


Checker old....| 1 “ | 16-1) 17-6] 18-5) 20-5} 21-8] 23-0} 24-4] 31-2 
Cheese, new...| 1 “ | 14:6] 15-7] 17-5} 19-1) 19-6} 21-1} 22-6) 29-5 


Bread, plain, 
white........ 15 “ | 55-5] 58-5] 66-0] 61-5} 63-0] 70-5) 67-5) 91-5/112-5}118-5)136-5)127-5}105-0/100-5]100-5}118-5}115-5|114-0 


Commodities | Quan-] (f) | (tT) Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.} Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Jan. | Feb. 
tity | 1900 | 1905 | 1910 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1926 
Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c C. Cc Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. c. 

Beef, sirloin, 

Stent suse. 21bs.| 27-2| 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 48-0] 47-0] 47-6] 54-0} 65-2) 72-4] 73-2] 71-4] 55-4! 54-6] 54-2] 55-2) 56-4] 57-2 
Beef, shoulder, { 

a ie iN aie 2 © | 19-6} 24-6) 26-0} 29-6] 32-6) 32-4] 33-0] 35-8) 46-4] 50-8] 47-6] 45-6} 31-4] 29-8) 29-4] 29-2) 30-6) 31-2 
eal, roast, 

2 AIRE ache ie 1 “ | 10-0} 11-3} 12-8} 15-7] 17-0] 17-6] 18-2) 20-9] 25-7| 27-2) 25-9} 26-4! 18-8] 18-3] 18-6} 18-2] 18-5] 19-2 
Mutton, roast 
=e ir) lan 1 “ | 11-8] 12-2} 16-8] 19-1] 20-8} 20-3] 21-7) 25-9] 31-9] 34-5] 38-1] 32-2] 26-2] 27-4] 27-0} 28-5] 28-9] 29-5 

ork, fresh, 

TOAST wee ee 1 “ | 12-2] 13-1] 18-0] 19-5} 21-9] 18-7} 20-4} 26-1] 34-1] 35-7} 37-0] 36-1] 27-5] 26-6] 23-7} 24-6] 28-5] 29-1 
Pork,salt,mess| 2 “ | 21-8) 25-0} 34-4] 35-2] 34-6) 35-2] 36-6] 45-2] 63-2] 69-4] 70-6] 70-4! 51-6] 50-6] 48-0] 47-0] 53-8] 54-0 
Bacon, break- 

TABE Asse. 1 “ | 15-4] 17-8) 24-5} 24-7) 26-0} 24-5) 26-8] 32-6) 45-6] 51-6] 52-2) 56-1] 39-3] 40-6] 36-1] 34-1] 41-4] 41-7 
Lard, pure leaf| 2 “ | 26-2] 28-2] 40-6) 38-4] 37-4] 35-4) 37-0} 50-2] 67-4) 71-4] 78-4) 63-8} 41-6] 45-4] 45-0] 46-6) 49-8] 49-4 
Eggs, fresh....| 1 doz} 25-7} 30-0] 33-3} 33-7) 42-6) 40-8} 42-2) 54-9] 63-8] 64-7} 83-9] 79-4) 56-2) 55-3) 56-7] 65-7| 62-8) 50-5 
Eggs, storage..| 1 “ | 20-2] 23-4} 28-4] 28-1] 35-4} 32-9] 34-7| 44-5] 49-0] 56-6] 63-5] 72-6] 47-7| 43-2] 45-2) 54-2] 50-1] 41-5. 
IME ERE eS 6qts.| 36-6) 39-6] 48-0] 51-6] 55-2] 55-2) 52-2) 60-6) 71-4) 82-2] 91-2) 92-41 78-8) 72-0] 75-0] 73-2) 73-8} 73-8 
Butter, dairy..| 2lbs.} 44:2} 49-4} 52-0] 58-0] 61-4} 61-4] 65-8} 86-4] 95-4/104-2/131-8/108-8] 77-0] 82-4| 87-0] 75-2) 92-0} 90-8 
pita cream- 

1 “ | 25-5} 27-7) 31-9} 33-9] 35-3] 35-6] 38-5] 48-0) 52-8] 58-6] 73-9] 63-5 50-7 








Flour, one arg 10 “ | 25-0] 28-0} 33-0} 32-0) 32-0) 43-0} 38-0} 52-0) 65-0} 68-0} 76-0) 67-0) 47-0/§45-0/§42-0/§61-0/§54-0)§54-0 
Rolled oats...| 5 “ | 18-0] 19-5} 21-0| 22-0] 21-0] 25-5] 24-0] 26-5] 37-5] 38-5! 40-5] 35-5| 27-5| 27-5| 27-5] 31-5} 29-0] 29-0 
ee Belt, 2 “ | 10-4) 10-6} 10-4) 11-4] 11-6) 11-8) 12-4) 13-6] 20-2) 24-0} 31-6} 25-4] 19-2/§20-8/§21-0/§21-4/§22-0)§21-8 
eans, hand- 
picked! ss... 2s 8-6| 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 11-8] 13-8] 17-6] 25-2} 33-8) 27-8} 23-2) 20-2) 17-0! 17-0] 17-4] 16-6] 16-0) 16-0 
Apples, evapor- 
Pie Waal ae A558 9-9} 7-7} 11-5} 12-0} 12-6} 11-8} 12-9] 14-0] 20-5] 22-2) 27-9} 24-0] 21-7] 21-7] 18-9] 20-1] 20-3] 20-0. 
Prunes,medium 
SIC eae, 1 “ | 11-5} 9-6) 9-9} 11-9} 12-0] 12-9} 12-9} 138-8] 17-2] 19-6) 26-0} 23-5] 18-5] 19-0) 16-7] 15-5} 15-7] 15-8 
Sugar, granu- 
latediiae.). 4 “ | 21-6] 22-0] 24-0} 23-6] 22-4] 31-6] 31-6} 36-4] 42-0} 48-0] 64-4] 50-4] 35-2] 39-2] 47-6] 36-4| 31-6] 31-6 
Sd song yellow..| 2 “ | 10-0} 9-8} 10-8} 11-0} 10-6) 14-4} 14-6] 17-0} 19-8} 22-2) 30-4] 24-0] 16-6] 18-6) 22-8] 17-2} 15-0} 15-0 
ea, black, 
medium..... x « 8-2} 8-3) 8-7] 8-9] 9-0} 9-2] 9-8) 10-4) 12-7) 15-7] 16-3] 14-5] 13-6/§15-3/§17-4/§17-8/§17-9/§17-9 
Tea, green, 
medium..... a) 6 8:7} 8:7} 9-1) 9-8) 9-1] 9-6) 10-2) 10-5} 12-2) 15-4) 16-9) 15-8] 15-0/§15-3}§17-4/§17-8)§17-9|§17-9 
Coffee,medium| ¢ “ 8-6] 8-8] 8-9} 9-4] 9-4) 9-7) 9-9] 10-5) 10-2] 12-0] 15-0} 14-7) 13-5} 18-4] 13-6] 14-8] 15-1] 15-3 
Potatoes.......| 2 pks} 24-1] 28-0] 30-3) 36-0} 40-0) 33-3] 56-5] 78-3] 73-7] 59-3)130-3] 69-5} 53-3] 39-9] 50-3] 49-7] 88-0) 97-4 
Vinegar, white 
Wines 4 pt 7 ‘7 -7 8 “7 8 8 8 8 9 9} 1-0} 1-0 -9} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0) 1-0 
$ $ $ $ $ 
AMM HOOds es (UF ore ie 5-48) 5-96) 6-95) 7-34) 7-75) 7-99) 8-40/10-46)12-54/13-41/15 -77/14-08/10-61/10-53/10-75/10-93/11-63)11-50 
Cc. Cc. Cc: Cc. C. C. Cc. Cc. Cc Cc. c C. Cc. Cc. C. Cc. Cc. Cc. 
Starch,laundry} 4 lb.| 2-9] 3-0] 3-1] 38-2} 3-2] 3-2] 3-2) 38-5) 4-6] 4-7] 4-7] 4-8] 4-2) 4-6] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1 





Coal, anthra- 


ee a) 


Wood, hard...|“ cd | 32-5} 35-3] 38-8] 42-5} 41-9} 41-3] 41-5] 47-9 
Wood, soft..... «6 | 22-6] 25-5} 29-4] 30-6] 31-6] 30-9} 80-4] 33-7 























Coal oil....... 1gal.| 24-0} 24-5) 24-4] 23-7) 23-4] 23-7] 23-0] 23-2) 25-8) 27-7] 32-4] 39-7| 31-7] 31-2] 30-3] 30-6] 30-1] 30-0 
f $ $ é $ $ $ b $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Fuel and light- 
AEG seek (eas 1-50) 1-63) 1-76) 1-91) 1-90] 1-88) 1-86) 2-24) 2-72) 3-03] 3-24) 4-12) 3-49] 3-64) 3-47] 3-34] 3-44) 3-47 
$ 
Rentyteeart a mo. |2-37 |2-89 |4-°05 |4-75 |4-86 |4-26 |3-98 |4-04 |4-49 |4-85 |5-66 16-61 |6-93 |6-96 | 6-92| 6-88) 6-86] 6-85 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Grand Totals.}...... 9-37)10-50/12- 79/14 -02/14-54/14-15/14-27/16-78/19 -80/21-34/24- 71/24 -85|/21-07/21-17/21 -18/21-19]21-96/21-87 





AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ hy $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61} 5-83] 6-82} 7-29] 7-51] 7-50] 8-38}10-43/12-50/14-06/15-95/14-36/10-85|10-92]11-02/11-33}11-80]11-68 
Prince Edward Island| 4-81] 5-26) 5-81) 6-34] 6:79) 6-78) 7:19] 8-75/10-97/11-64/13-41/12-82) 9-77] 9-60] 9-80] 9-85|10-77|10-67 
New Brunswick...... 5-38} 5-83) 6-55) 7-04) 7-53) 7-80] 8-46]10-15/12-65}13-34}15-52/14-16]10-88/10-71|10-98|11-00/11-82|12-00° 
MME ia orale web vise wie 5-15} 5-64] 6-33] 6-87) 7-24) 7-47| 8-14/10-52)12-37/12-86]15-11/13-62]}10-23}10-24/10-23]10-23/11-23/11-25 
OACAPLO ey epee shies 5:01} 5:60} 6:50) 7-20) 7-53) 7-79} 8-34)10-62/12-66/13-24]15-86/13-95/10-46/10-46]10-70)10-71/11-66|11-59 
IAG OVK RO) Oks el aa 5-85| 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 8-36] 8-26) 8-51)10-04/12-04/13-54/16-06}14-01/10-45] 9-93/10-31/10-67|10-83/10-51 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86} 6-92] 7-86] 8-25] 8-27] 8-73] 8-58)10-33/12-69)14-12]15-34/14-00}10-61|10-47/10-68}11-26/11-21/10-92 
PED OUUA cei sia y sds elere 6-02] 6-50} 8-00] 8-33} 8-55) 8-72) 8-56)10-69/12-87/13-15}15-87/14-54/10-21/10-14|10-51}11-33]11-31/10-85- 
British Columbia....| 6°90] 7-74} 8-32} 9-13] 9-11] 8-89] 8-89|10-62)12-61/14-36]16-66]14-87|11-59]11-19]11-53/12-16/12-42|12-11 


*The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an average- 
family. See text. {December only. §Kind most sold. {For electric light see text. — 
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per pound to 52 cents. Flax fibre was 5 cents 
per pound lower at 20-25 cents. Jute was 
$15.05 per hundred, as compared with $15.66 
in January. Declines of 1 cent to 2 cents 
per pound occurred in wool. Copper rose 
from $15.90 per hundred to $16.15, and copper 
sheets from 214 cents per pound to 213 cents. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Apa following notes. give the latest infor- 

mation available as to the movement of 
prices in Great Britain and other countries. 
The index numbers of retail prices are from 
official sources unless otherwise stated. The 
authorities of the wholesale prices index num- 
bers are named in all cases. The trend’ of 
wholesale prices and of the cost of living in 
the principal countries, including Great Britain 
and the United States, was dcwnward during 
the early part of the year. 

In regard to the wholesale prices index 
numbers formerly computed by the Federal 
Reserve Board of the United States for the 
United States and various foreign countries, 
and referred to in this section in previous 
issues of the Lasour Gazerts, the publication 
of these indexes for England, Canada, Japan 
and the United States was discontinued with 
the March issue of the Federa! Reserve Bul- 
letin. 

Great . Britain 

- The Board of Trade index number, on the 
base 19138 = 100, was 151.3 in January, a de- 
cline of 1.2 per cent for the month. Foods 
declined 2.7 per cent as there were declines 
in each of the separate groujys. Non-foods 
declined slightly, the miscellaneous group 
showing the most marked change. 

The Economist index number. on the base 
1901-1905 = 100, was 188.1 at the end of 
February, a decline of 1.2 per cent for the 
month. Cereals and meat and _ textiles 
declined and other foods, minerals and the 
miscellaneous group showed slight advances. 

The Statist index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures, base period 1867-77 
= 100) was 129.3, as against 130.4 at the 
end of December, the lowest recorded since 
October, 1923.. Foodstuffs and materials fell 
about equally. Only three groups of com- 
modities showed a decline: vegetable foods, 
minerals and textiles. Animal foods and gro- 
ceries showed a recovery while sundries were 
unchanged. 

The Times index number for January 30, 
having as base 1913 = 100, was 149.4, a de- 


Tin was up from 64§ cents per pound to 654 
cents. Lead declined from $9.10 per hundred 
to $9; spelter from $10.15 per hundred to 
$9.35; aluminum from 254 cents per pound to 
25 cents, and silver from 683 cents per ounce 
to 663. Gasoline at Toronto advanced from 
23% cents per gallon to 244 cents. 


AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


cline of 2.2 per cent from the previous 
month’s level. The average of the three food 
groups was 4.1 per cent lower than in Decem- 
ber. The decline for industrial materials was 
1.1 per cent. All food groups were lower, 
the decline of meat and fish being 7.6 per 
cent. The cotton group rose 2.4 per cent 
and other groups under “materials” de- 
clined. 

Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour, on the base July, 1914 = 
100, fell one point to 172 on March 1. Foods 
fell 3 points to 165 and other groups showed 
no change, being as follows: rent, 148; cloth- 
ing, 225; fuel and light, 185; sundries, 180. 


Austria 


Cost or Livina—The index number of cost 
of living formerly compiled by the Paritatische 
Kommission was discontinued in July, 1925, 
and in December, 1925, the monthly statement 
showing the retail price of foods was brought 
to a ‘conclusion. These have been super- 
seded by a new index number of changes in 
the cost of living, for food, drink and tobacco, 
clothing, housing, heating and lighting and 
sundries. The details of the construction of 
the new budget were shown in the January 
25, 1926, issue of Statistesche Nachrichten, the 
index being worked out in schillings for De- 
cember, 1925, and January, 1926. On the 
base of the previous month’s figures taken as 
100 the index for January, 1926, was 99.79, all 
groups being 100 except food which was 99.58. 

Belgium 

WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Ministry of Industry and Labour, on the 
base April, 1914 = 100, was 565 for December, 
a decline of four points from the previous 
month. There were slight declines in the 
groups food products, metal products, fer- 
tilizer, fats, textiles, and rubber, and advances 
in tar and clay products. Other groups 
showed no change. 

Cosr or Livina.—The official index number, 
with base 1921:= 100, for a working-class 
family of the lowest category, was 140.46 for 
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January, a decline of 1.1 per cent. The 
change was caused by a decline in foods, other 
groups showing only slight changes. The in- 
dex number for a middle-class family was 
140.18, showing a decline of 2.7 per cent. 
This was due to a decline of 4.3 per cent in 
foods. Sundries rose slightly. 


Denmark 


The official index number of cost of living, 
on the base July, 1914 = 100, mublished every 
six months, was 194 in January as against 219 
in July, 1925, a decline of 11.4 per cent. Foods 
declined 15.7 per cent to 177; clothing de- 
clined 15.5 per cent to 2380; fuel and light 
declined 9.9 per cent to 227 and sundries 
declined 11.3 per cent to 181. Housing was 
unchanged at 178 and taxes and dues at 260. 

France 

WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
Statistique Générale, on the base July, 1914 = 
100 was unchanged in January being 647, with 
646 in December. Foods rose slightly to 531 
and materials fell slightly to 748. There were 
no noteworthy changes in any of the groups. 

Cost or Livine.—The official] index number 
of cost of living, Paris, on the base 1914 = 
100, was 421 for the fourth quarter of 1925, 
as against 401 for the third quarter, showing 
an increase of 5 per cent, Focds rose 4.3 per 
cent to 437; heat and light rose nearly 8 per 
cent to 402; rent was unchanged at 220; cloth- 
ing rose 9.8 per cent to 510, and sundries 
were unchanged at 450. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Board, on the base gold 
prices in 1913 = 100, showed very little change 
in January, being 120.0 for the month as 
against 121.5 ffor December. All groups 
showed slight declines except colonial pro- 
ducts which rose slightly, and coal and iron, 
which showed no change. 

Cost or Livine—The official index number 
of gold prices, 1913-14 = 100, fell from Octo- 
ber, 1925, to January, 1926, 2.6 per cent, or 
from 143.5 to 189.8. While foods declined 
2.5 per cent in September and October, they 
fell again almost 4.8 per cent wp to January. 
This group was influenced by dairy products, 
which fell 13 per cent. Heat and light showed 
little change. Sundries rose slightly and 
clothing showed ia downward tendency, fall- 
ing from 173.9 to 171.1. Rent rose from 
89.0 to 91.1. 

Switzerland 

Cost or Livinc.—The official cost of living 
figures for food, fuel and clothing which were 
calculated formerly under three separate cate- 
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gories were recently combined into a single 
index with the addition of an index number 
of rents. Figures of the new index were not 
available. 


New Zealand 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Census and Statistics Office, on the base 
1909-13 = 100, was 1812 for December, a de- 
cline of only one point from the revised index 
for November. There were declines in agri- 
cultural produce and the group wool, hides, 
tallow, butter and cheese, and advances in 
the group general merchandise and pottery, 
and the group building materials. Other 
groups showed only slight charges. 

Retain Prices—The official index number 
of retail prices of food in twenty-five towns 
declined about one per cent during December 
to 165.1, on the base 1909-13 = 100. Gro- 
ceries advanced while dairy produce and meat 
showed declines. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, 1913 = 100, 
registered 156.0 for January compared with 
156.2 for December, 1925. Farm products 
and foods declined slightly below the level of 
December. Lower prices were reported for 
clothing materials, metals, chemicals, drugs 
and house furnishing goods. In miscellaneous 
commodities there was a decline due to falling 
prices of crude rubber. Fuels and building 
materials were higher. 

Bradstreet’s index number of commodity 
prices (showing the cost of a list of 106 com- 
modities) was $13.3985 on March 1, showing 
a downward trend for the third consecutive 
month. The decrease was one of 2.1 per 
cent from $13.7229 for February 1. Nine 
groups, including breadstuffs, live stock, pro- 
visions, hides, textiles, coal and coke, naval 
stores, building materials and miscellaneous 
products showed decreases, while four groups, 
including fruits, metals, oils and chemicals and 
drugs, showed increases. The increase in 
metals was due to the higher price of tin, and 
the fall in the miscellaneous group was caused 
by a drop in rubber. 

‘Cost or Livinec.—The index number of the 
Special Commission on the Necessaries of 
Life for the cost of living in Massachusetts, 
showed 1a slight decrease for January, 1926, 
as comlpared with the previous month, being 
one point lower at 167.0. The figures for the 
elements of the budget were as follows: foods 
having declined 2.5 per cent and clothing 1.1 
per cent, while fuel and light increased 8.1 
per cent; food, 151.8; clothing. 184.5; shelter, 
170.0; fuel and light, 214.6; sundries, 172.2. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA IN 1925 


‘THE accompanying tables record the fatal 

accidents to workpeople in Canada in 
the course of their employment during the 
calendar year 1925, analysed according to 
causes, provinces, and months, as well ag by 


industries. Quarterly statements giving a list 


of the accidents occurring during the period 
covered and certain particulars as to each 
appeared in the Lasour Gazerrs for May, 
August and November, 1925, and Febraury, 
1926. 

The record is compiled from reports from 
the following governmental authorities:— 

Dominion: The Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners and the Explosives Division of the De- 
partment of Mines, Ottawa. 

Nova Scotia: the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board, and the Department of Public 
Works and Mines, 

New Brunswick: the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board. 

Quebec: the Department of Public Works 
and Labour, and the Bureau of Mines. 

Ontario: the Factory Inspector, the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, the Ontario Rail- 
way and Municipal Board. 

Manitoba: the Bureau of Labour and the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, 

Saskatchewan: the Bureau of Labour. 


Alberta: the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. | 

British Columbia: the Department of 
Mines and the Workmen’s Compensation 


Board. 

Reports were also received from the Al- 
goma Central and Hudson Bay Railway, the 
Algoma Steel Corporation Limited, and the 
Lake Superior Paper Company, as well as 
from correspondents of the Lasour Gazerrr 
resident in the principal industrial centres 
throughout Canada. Industrial accidents re- 
ported in the press are also included in the 
record, after inquiry has been made to avoid 
duplication, ete. 

The total number of fatal accidents recorded 
during the year was 1,044, the industries show- 
ing relatively large numbers being as follows: 
transportation 257, or 24.6 per cent; mining 
166, or 15.9 per cent; manufacturing 161, or 
15.4 per cent; logging 139, or 13.3 per cent; 
construction, 130, or 12.4 per cent; agricul- 
ture 93, or 8.9 per cent. Most of the accidents 
in agriculture are recorded from press clip- 
pings, and while it is not known to what ex- 
tent the accidents in this industry are covered, 
it is believed that in this respect the record 
is fairly complete. 

The record for all industries shows a de- 
crease during the year 1925, most of the de- 
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crease occurring in the logging industry, and 
appearing to be due to a decline in the num- 
ber employed in this industry during 1925. 
Decreases also appeared in transportation and 
in construction. 

The classification of fatal accidents aC- 
cording to causes shows that the largest num- 
ber, 257, came under the category “by moving 
trains and vehicles,” and that 93 of these were 
caused by persons being struck or run over by, 
or crushed by or between, cars and engines. 
Derailments and collisions accounted for 26 
accidents, and automobiles and other power 
vehicles for 30. Animal drawn vehicles and 
implements caused 27, and water craft caused 
43 fatalities. The next most numerous group 
was that of accidents caused by falling ob- 
jects. Of these there were 179, 59 being 
caused by falling objects in mines and quar- 
ries, 36 being in coal mining, 19 in metallifer- 
rous mining and 4 in non-metallic mineral 
mining and quarrying not elsewhere specified, 
Objects falling from elevations, loads, piles, 
etc. caused 30 accidents. Falling trees caused 
the death of 53 persons, of which 41 occurred 
in the logging industry and 8 in agriculture. 
Falls of persons accounted for 151 accidents, 
the largest number of these being 67 falls from 
elevations, of which 37 were in the construc- 
tion industry. The group of causes desig- 
nated “dangerous substances” accounted for 
127 accidents, 57 being caused by electric cur- 
rent and 38 by explosive substances. Of the 
106 accidents attributed to “other causes,” 43 
were from drowning, with no particulars avail- 
able, 20 of these being in the logging indus- 
try. Drowning accidents in fishing and trap- 
ping were classified under “water craft” where 
possible. 

The classification of fatal industrial acci- 
dents under provinces shows the largest num- 
ber to have taken place in Ontario, which had 
410, including 90 in transportation and publie 
utilities, 83 in manufacturing and 82 in con- 
struction. British Columbia was second with 
204, which included 98 in logging and 50 in 
transportation and public utilities. Quebec 
had 178 and led the other provinces in 
accidents in water transportation. 

The table of fatalities by months shows the 
largest number of accidents to have occurred 
in October, in which there were 132, with large 
numbers in November, September and May. 
In both agriculture and transportation the 
numbers were larger in the autumn months. 
The smallest number occurred in February, 
namely, 63. This table gives some informa- 
tion regarding the estimated number of em- 
ployees in certain of the industries, 
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TABLE I—TOTAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN 1925, BY 
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*Including a fatality to a Canadian seaman at Antwerp, Belgium. 
**Including a fatality to a captain of a schooner off Newfoundland. 
{Including the drowning at sea in the Atlantic of two fishermen, 
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TABLE III.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS DURING 1925, BY MONTHS 
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MATERNITY COSTS IN NEW YORK CITY 


A recent issue of The Statistical Bulletin of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
New York, gives some interesting information 
as to the cost of childbirth in New York City. 
The writer points out that the cost of being 
born varies greatly with the economic status 
of the parents and that even among people 
of one class, say those of moderate or slender 
means, there will always be much divergence 
occasioned by racial tradition, by wisdom, or 
lack of it, in apportioning expenses among 
the several items of the family budget. 
Naturally, costs will depend upon the type 
and quality of the maternity service selected; 
upon whether the woman is attended by an 
obstetrician, a general practitioner, or a mid- 
wife; upon whether she goes to a hospital or 
is confined at home. 

According to official figures for New York 
City in 1924, there were 130,436 births regis- 
tered in that year, of which 80 per cent were 
attended by physicians; less than 4 per cent 
of those so attended were taken care of by 
the outdoor hospital departments; approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of them took place in 
institutions, and the remainder occurred in 
the homes of the patient under the care of 
a private physician. The least expensive type 
of maternity care is that provided by the 
outdoor hospital service maintained by a few 
hospitals, for which sometimes a flat rate of 
$10 is charged and sometimes the service is 
absolutely free. This method of treatment, 
however, is apparently diminishing in popu- 
larity, while hospitalization of maternity cases 
is steadily increasing. 

It is stated that the minimum average 
maternity cost, when care is given in the 
hospital ward, is around $150. This estimate 
allows $50 for hospital expenses, $70 for 
service (hiring a working housekeeper), $25 
for the baby’s layette, and $5 incidentals, such 
as hospital fees for pre-natal care, the cost of 
which is only 25 cents for each clinic visit. 
For a more adequate type of hospital service, 
the writer states that a minimum figure will 
be around $250, the extra $100 providing care 
in a semi-private hospital room instead of in 
a ward. In normal ward cases, delivery is 
given by senior interns under the direction 
of the house or visiting staff; in abnormal 
cases, the visiting physician does the actual 
work himself. In the semi-private rooms, on 
the other hand, service is given by one of 


the staff obstetricians and the patients need 
not attend the public pre-natal clinics, but are 
entitled to private consultation with the staff 
doctor who is to attend them. The average 
hospital bill for such service is about $150. 
This is probably the type of treatment most 
commonly selected by families in the $2,500 
income class. Instead of treatment by the 
house obstetrician, the semi-private patient 
can have her private doctor take care of her 
at approximately the same cost. 

Costs for home confinement on a scale 
comparable in quality to ward treatment will 
usually run somewhat higher than the mini- 
mum hospital rate, if the same amount of 
service is employed. However, allowing as a 
bare minimum, $50 for the doctor’s fee, costs 
can, perhaps, in this case also, be kept down 
to $150. For an additional $100 a physician 
charging higher fees can be called in and more 
adequate nursing care given. These figures 
must be understood as representing actual 
minimal costs as far as they could be 
ascertained. It is realized that in not a few 
instances, even among persons in very moder- 
ate circumstances, the medical costs run up to 
very high figures. Those who insist on the 
service of a skilled obstetrician must be pre- 
pared to pay much larger fees. Two hundred 
dollars is considered a minimum fee for the 
service of a specialist and the other necessary 
items then mount proportionately higher to a 
total of not less than $500. Among the well- 
to-do, the resulting costs probably do not fall 
much below $1,000. There are many confine- 
ments at which no doctor is in attendance. 
In 1924, close to 20 per cent of all births in 
New York City were attended by midwives. 
In 1918 it was found that over 87 per cent 
of all mothers in Italian and Slavic families 
were delivered by midwives. 

It is believed that $35 is the average fee 
which a midwife receives at the present time, 
and there is rarely any expenditure for nurs- 
ing service, hence costs run lower than in the 
case of treatment by a physician. According 
to the writer of the article, it costs from $200 
to $300 to be born, and it is undoubtedly the 
anticipation of greatly increased expenses, the 
sudden demands made on the family exchequer 
when a child is born and for some time after, 
that causes many people of limited income to 
favour the policy of the restricted family. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Common law action barred by Workmen’s 
Compensation Act 


COAL MINING COMPANY conducted 
a mining camp in Alberta in connec- 
tion with which there was a bakery, situated 
in a hotel. The baker on leaving the building 
one evening to go to an entertainment fell 
into a hole that had been left by the builders 
in the ground outside the door, and received 
serious injuries. The Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board held that the baker had shown 
negligence and was not entitled to compensa- 
tion, and he brought action at common law. 
The defendant company contended that as the 
case was one falling under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, action at common law was 
barred by that statute. The trial court held 
that the accident being due to the plaintiff’s 
own negligence it was not necessary to con- 
sider whether or not the right of action was 
barred. On appeal, the Supreme Court of 
Alberta denied the plaintiff’s right of action. 
One judge, however, dissented, holding that the 
plaintiff had established negligence on the 
part of the company entitling him to damages 
at common law, that the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act excludes action under common law 
only when the action is based on the relation- 
ship of employer and employee, and that the 
Board having ruled the workmen’s injury non- 
compensable the court had jurisdiction to deal 
with the case on the ground of negligence. The 
dissenting judge held moreover that the Board 
had come to a wrong conclusion, but that its 
decision was nevertheless binding on the court. 
(Alberta-Robertson versus Blue Diamond 
Coal Company Limited.) 


Compensation Allowable in Same Case for 
Temporary and for Permanent 
Disability 
A workman received injuries in the course 
of his employment, resulting in permanent par- 
tial disabilities for which he received compen- 
sation to the capital value of $1,691. Under 
the Quebec Workmen's Compensation Act he 
had the option of receiving annual payments 
or a lump sum, and he chose a lump sum. He 
was also entitled to a further amount as com- 
pensation for his temporary total incapacity, 
which wag fixed at $452 and the question arose 
whether the latter amount should be deducted 
from the amount allowed for permanent par- 
tial disability. The Superior Court at Mont- 
real decided in the negative, holding that a 
workman benefiting under the act has a right 
to separate and distinct compensation, one for 
femporary, and the other for permanent par- 
tial disability. The capital of the “rents” 


however, must not under the Act exceed the 
sum of $3, 000. 

(Quebec-Cummings versus Canada Sugar Re- 
finng Company.) 


Nervous Disease Due to Accident 
Compensable in Quebec 


An employee of the Montreal Light, Heat 
and Power Company developed neurasthenia 
due to shock from an explosion in the shop. 
Strictly speaking, nervous disorders do not 
come under the category of accidents causing 
temporary or permanent incapacity, as denned 
in the Workmen’s Compensation Act. The 
Court at Montreal, held, however, that the 
absence of a wound, in the strict sense of the 
word, did not disqualify the workman, and 
allowed him compensation for permanent dis- 
ability based on a permanent diminution of his 
earning capacity by five per cent. 

(Quebec-Kazenow versus Montreal Light, 
Heat and Power Company). 


Heirs May Recover Indemnity Due 
Deaceased Workman 


A workman who was injured as the result 
of an industrial accident died within a year of 
the date of its occurrence. His widow brought 
action against the employer for the amount 
that would have accrued to the deceased had 
he received the amount of indemnity to which 
he was entitled under the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act. The Court allowed the claim, on 
the ground that the heirs of a deceased work- 
man may continue an action for compensation 
for injury, and that they may even initiate an 
action for the recovery of the amount that 
might have been due to him at the time of his 
death. 

(Quebec-Dame Brunet versus Paquette). 


Question of Payment of “ Check-off ’’ for 
Union Dues to One Big Union 


Members of the One Big Union local branch 
at ‘Thorburn, Nova Scotia, brought action in 
the County Court in March against officials of 
the United Mine Workers of America, the 
Acadia Coal Company and the British Empire 
Steel Corporation for the return of money 
alleged to have been “ checked-off”’ by com- 
pany officials from the pay of members of the 
One Big Union in the coal mines of Pictou 
and Cumberland County. The amount 
claimed was about $13,000. The situation arose 
when a number of the members of the United 
Mine Workers left that organization and 
joined the One Big Union. Mr. Justice Chis- 
holm after hearing the evidence dismissed the 
action against the individual defendants. . 
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Responsibility of Railway Commission in 
Regard to Safe Conditions 


The driver of a motor truck allowed two 
boys to ride with him in the closed cab in 
front of the truck. In crossing a railway 
track the truck was struck by a train and the 
two boys were killed. The parents of the 
boys brought action for negligence under the 
Ontario Fatal Accidents Act against the truck 
owner and also against the railway company. 
The action was first tried with a jury which 
found negligence on the part of both defend- 
ants, the railway being held to have placed the 
railway crossing sign at a point where it failed 
to afford reasonable warning to persons ap- 
proaching the crossing by road. Damages 
were fixed at $2,500. On appeal being taken 
the Appeal Court found that jurisdiction to 
determine the duties of a railway company in 
all matters not expressly provided for in the 
Railway Act, 1919, is conferred by the act 
upon the Board of Railway Commissioners 
for Canada; and that the Board having issued 
no order requiring the defendant company to 
furnish additional protection at the crossing 
the lack of such further protection did not con- 
stitute a breach of duty. The action as against 
the railway company was therefore dismissed, 
but judgment was entered against the truck 
owner for $2,500 with costs. 


(Colborne versus Harrop and Toronto, Ham- 
dion and Buffalo Railway Company.) 


Illinois Anti-Injunction Statute Held 
Unconstitutional 


The November, 1925, issue of the Lasour 
GazeTTE noted that the Legislature of Illinois 
passed a law, effective July 1, 1925, limiting 
the issue of injunctions in labour disputes. 


‘Superior Court, Cook County, Illinois. 


This law provides that “No restraining order 
or injunction shall be granted by any Court 
of this State, or by a judge or judges thereof, 
in any case involving or growing out of a 
dispute concerning terms or conditions of em- 
ployment, etc.” Shortly after this law was 
passed, a picketing case came before the 
The 
judge found the defendants guilty of con- 
tempt in disregarding an injunction issued) in 
Chicago prior to the enactment of the Anti- 
Injunction law. He declared this law uncon- 
stitutional, being contrary to the State con- 
stitution, which lays down the principle that 
“INo person shall be deprived cf hfe, liberty 
or property without due process of law,’ and 
to the similar declaration contained in the 
Fourteenth Amendment of the Constitution 
of the United States. 

“In the instant case, the legislature has 
attempted, by statute, to deny to one class 
of citizens the protection of the courts, while 
granting it to other citizens under similar 
circumstances. The right of all citizens to be 
treated equal, is too fundamental to require 
a restatement. To classify citizens by occu- 
pation and say to one class, that their pro- 
perty may be taken from them or destroyed 
by another class without compensation or pro- 
cess, 1s not liberty; it is inviting the tyranny 
of the mob. These provisions of the Consti- 
tution are intended to prevent class legisla- 
tion, discriminating against some and favour- 
ing others; and they are universal in their 
application to all persons without regard to 
any differences of race, of colour, or of na- 
tionahty; and the equal protection of tthe 
laws is a pledge of the protection of equal 
laws.” 
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OLD AGE PENSION SYSTEMS EXISTING IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


| ante purpose of this memorandum is to give 

information regarding the old age pen- 
sions laws which are in force in various 
countries of the world. 

Insurance against incapacity to work, due to 
old age, has been provided by a number of 
different methods. Probably the earliest 
systems were those established by fraternal 
and benefit societies and trade unions for their 
members. Schemes for voluntary insurance 
were later introduced, subsidized in some cases 
by the state. The British Post Office in- 
augurated a voluntary insurance system in 
1833. Voluntary insurance assisted by state 
subventions is found in Belgium, France, the 
Netherlands, Hungary, Italy, New Zealand, 
Portugal and two of the Swiss cantons. The 
failure of the voluntary system, even when 
assisted by public funds, to attract the major- 
ity of citizens led, in many countries, to the 
adoption of compulsory insuranice laws. The 
latter laws fall into two classes: those 
under which the beneficiary makes a 
contribution to the pensions fund and 
those under which pensions are paid 
from public moneys. The former type 
‘s to be found in Argentina, Belgium, France, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Bulgaria, Jugo-Slavia, Rou- 
mania, Germany, Sweden, Italy, Portugal, 
Luxemburg, Greece, the Swiss canton of Glarus 
and Austria. Non-contributory systems are in 
force in Australia, New Zealand, Uruguay, 
Spain, Denmark, Norway and some states of 
the United States of America. ‘The British 
law as amended in 1925 combines the contri- 
butory and non-contributory systems. 

Tt will be noted that many of the laws are 
of very recent date and in some instances re- 
place earlier enactments, as is the case in Bel- 
cium and Denmark. Czecho-Slovakia, which 
passed an old-age pension law in 1924 was 
formerly under the Austrian old age pensions 
law. Similarly the Austrian and Serbian laws 
governed portions of what is now Jugo-Slavia. 

In the present survey, no reference is made 
to the voluntary systems which have been 
established in various countries permitting of 
the purchase and sale of annuities to in- 
dividuals who desire to make this form of 
provision for their old age. In most countries 
the sale of annuities is carried on by the 
state and to some extent by insurance com- 
panies. In Canada, legislation authorizing the 
sale to individuals of Government annuities 
for old age, has been in effect since 1908; the 
Government Annuities Act in question is ad- 
ministered by the Department of Labour. 

Before dealing with the systems of old age 
pensions existing in other countries, reference 
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may here be made to the attention which the 
subject of old age pensions has received in the 
Parliament of Canada during successive ses- 
sions. In the session of 1906-1907, a resolution 
was introduced declaring that the subject of 
improving the condition of the aged deserving 
poor should receive the early and careful at- 
tention of the Government and of Parliament. 
This motion was debated, but was not pressed 
to a vote. In the years 1908, 1912 and 1913, 
motions were introduced recommending the 
appointment of special committees to enquire 
into an old age pension system for Canada. 
These committees were duly appointed and 
reported. In 1914, a resolution in favour of 
the adoption of an old age pension system for 
Canada was moved in the House of Commons, 
but the debate was not concluded. In 1922 
the House of Commons adopted a resolution 
in the terms following: “That in the opinion 
of this House the Federal Government should 
consider the advisability of devising ways 
and means for the establishment of a system of 
old age pensions in Canada.” In 1924 a 
special committee of the House of Commons 
was appointed, on motion of the Prime Minis- 
ter, to make an enquiry into an old age pen- 
sion system for Canada. The work of this 
committee was continued also during the ses- 
sion of 1925. Shortly after the opening of 
Parliament in January, 1926, it was announced 
by the Government leader in the House of 
Commons that it was the intention of the 
Government to submit to the House a Dill 
respecting old age pensions based on the re- 
_commendations of the Parliamentary Commit- 
tee which sat in 1924. The recommendations 
of the Parliamentary Committee of 1924 are 
-as follows:— 

1. That an old age pension system be established 
at the earliest possible date for deserving indigent 
persons of seventy years of age and upwards. 

2. That applicants for pensions must be British sub- 
jects of at least twenty years’ residence in Canada, or 
naturalized subjects of at least fifteen years’ naturali- 
zation and twenty-five years’ residence. 

3. (a) That the maximum rate of pension be twenty 
dollars per month which will be lessened by private 
income or partial ability to earn; 

(b) That one-half the amount of pension payable be 
borne by the federal government; the other half, by 
the provincial governments of such provinces as express 
by legislation their desire 'to adopt the system—the 
cost of administration to be borne by the provincial 
governments.” 


Mention may also be made here of the fact 
that in the Treaties of Peace following the 
conclusion of the Great War there was a re- 
ference made to the desirability of proper 
provision being made for old age. The refer- 
ence in question occurs in the preamble to 


Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles as fol- 
lows :— 

“Whereas the League of Nations has for its object 
the establishment of universal peace, and such a peace 
can be established only if it is based upon social justice; 

“And whereas conditions of labour exist involving 
such injustice, hardship and privation to large numbers 
of people as to produce unrest so great that the peace 
and harmony of the world are imperilled; and an 
improvement of those conditions is urgently required ; 
as, for example, by the regulation of the hours of 
work, including the establishment of a maximum 
working day and week, the regulation of the labour 
supply, the prevention of unemployment, the provision 
of an adequate living wage, the protection of the 
worker against sickness, disease and injury arising out 
of his employment, the protection of children, young 
persons and women, provision for old age, and injury, 
protection of the interests of workers when employed 
in countries other than their own, recognition of the 
principle of freedom of association, the organization of 
vocational and technical education and other measures ; 

“Whereas also the failure of any nation to adopt 
humane conditions of labour is an obstacle in the 
way of other nations which desire to improve the con- 
ditions in their own countries; 

“The High Contracting Parties, moved by senti- 
ments of justice and humanity as well as by the 
desire to secure the permanent peace of the world, 
agree to the following:”’ 


In the following analysis of old-age pensions 
legislation, the British Empire is dealt with 
first followed by foreign countries in alphabeti- 
cal order. The amounts given in brackets as 
the Canadian equivalents of foreign denomi- 
nations are based on the exchange values of 
foreign currencies at par. 


Great Britain 


The Old Age Pensions Act of 1908 estab- 
lished a non-contributory system of pensions. 
This Act was amended in 1911, 1919, 1924 and 
again in 1925, the last amendment providing 
for contributory pensions for certain classes 
of persons. 


Qualifications —Under the Old Age Pensions 
Acts 1908-1924, a person must be at least 
seventy years of age and a British subject of 
ten years standing in order to qualify for a 
pension. If a natural born British subject, 
he must have resided in the United Kingdom 
for at least twelve years in the aggregate since 
attaining the age of fifty years, and if not a 
natural born British subject, for an ageregate 
of twenty years since reaching fifty years of 
age. An inmate of a workhouse or other poor- 
law institution is disqualified, as is also any 
person in receipt of an income in excess of 
£49 17s. 6d. ($242.72) per annum. 


The Act of 1925 provides for contributory 
pensions payable to persons between the ages 
of sixty-five and seventy years who have 
been insured for not less than five years and 
have paid at least 104 contributions. A fur- 
ther condition is that the 
must have been continuously resident in 
Great Britain for at least ten years prior to 
attaining the age of sixty-five, 


insured person 
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employment, excluding temporary employ- 
ment, must have been in Great Britain. 
Every person in receipt of a pension under 
this scheme will on reaching the age of 
seventy be entitled to an old age pension un- 
der the Old Age Pensions Acts 1908-1924, re- 
gardless of means, residence or nationality. 


Pensions—The amount of the pension un- 
der the 1908-1924 Acts varies with the means 
of the pensioner, from 10s. ($2.43) per week 
for one whose income is less than £26.5s. 
($127.75) per annum, to Is. (24¢.) per week 
in the case of a claimant with a yearly income 
of £47.58. ($229.95), to the limit of £49.17.6 
($242.72). In the calculation of means, the 
yearly value of the first £25 ($121.67) of capital 
value is excluded; that of the next £375 
($1,825) of capital value is taken to be one- 
twentieth of the capital value, and that of 
capital value in excess of £400 ($1,946.67) is 
taken to be one-tenth of the capital value. 
No account is taken of sickness benefit, or of 
the value of furniture or personal effects. 

The pensions payable to persons between 
sixty-five and seventy years of age under the 
contributory scheme of 1925 is 10s. ($2.43) per 
week to insured men and women, and 10s. per 
week to wives between the ages of sixty-five 
and seventy of insured men who are them- 
selves entitled to pensions. A wife who has 
reached the age of seventy years when her 
husband becomes entitled to a pension may 
herself receive a pension under the Acts of 
1908-1924 without application of the means, 
residence and nationality tests. Special pro- 
vision is made for widows and children of in- 
sured men who died before the 1925 law came 
into operation and also for insured persons 
who have reached the age of seventy before 
the date on which pensions are payable under 
the scheme. 


Pension Fund—The expenses incurred under 
the Old Age Pensions Acts 1908-1924 are 
met by funds from the Treasury. The cost 
of pensions under the 1925 Act is covered by 
contributions from the employer and the in- 
sured plus a state subsidy. ,The weekly con- 
tribution for a man is 9d. (18c.)—of which 
43d. (.09c.) is paid by the insured. For a 
woman the employer contributes 24d. (.05c.) 
and the insured 2d. (.04c.) making 44d. (.09c.) 
in all, 


Administration—Forms for claims are fur- 
nished to applicants by postmasters who also 
make the payments. The claim is referred 
to the local pension committee and investi- 
gated and reported upon by a pension officer 
appointed by the Treasury. The central 
authority is now the Ministry of Health, to 
which on its formation in 1919 were transferred 
the powers and duties of the Local Govern- 


and his last ment Board which formerly administered the 
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Act. The Minister decides appeals and, with 
the assistance of the Treasury and the Post- 
master General, makes regulations for carrying 
out the provisions of the Acts. Pensions are 
paid through the Post Office. 

The 1925 Act provides for administration of 
the scheme by the Minister of Health with 
the assistance of local authorities. Claims for 
pensions are to be made to the Minister. Pen- 
sions are paid in the same manner as under 
the older Acts. 

The total number of persons in receipt of 
old age pensions on the 31st of March, 1922, 
was 1.029,367—366,255 to men and 663,112 to 
women. 93.2 per cent of the pensions were 
at the maximum rate of 10s. ($2.43) per week. 
The number of pensioners who were reported 
to have died during the year was 114,413. The 
total amount paid in pensions rose from 
£8,468,000 ($41,210,933.33) in the year ending 
3lst March, 1910, to £26,009,500 ($126,579,- 
566.66) in the year ending 31st March, 1922. 


Australia 


The Invalid and Old Age Pensions Act 
was passed in 1908 and amended in 1916, 1919, 
1920 and 19238. 


Qualifications—Pensions are payable to men 
at the age of sixty-five years and to women 
at the age of sixty years. A man who is 
permanently incapacitated may, however, be- 
gin to receive a pension at sixty years. A 
pensioner must have resided in Australia con- 
tinuously for at least twenty years, but con- 
tinuous residence is not deemed to have been 
interrupted by occasional absence not exceed- 
ing in the aggregate one-tenth of the totai 
period of residence. Evidence of good char- 
acter must be produced and the desertion, 
within the previous twelve months, of consori 
or children under 14 years of age disqualifies 
an applicant. A pensioner may not possess 
property in excess of £400 ($1,946.67) or in 
any manner deprive himself of property in 
order to qualify for a pension. His aggregate 
income, inclusive of pension, must not exceed 
£78 ($379.60) per annum. Exception is made 
in the case of a permanently blind person 
whose total income, including pension, together 
with the income of the pensioner’s wife or 
husband, may reach £221 ($1,075.53) per an- 
num, or such other amount as is declared to 
be the basic wage for the district in which 
he or she resides. Pensions to members of 
the forces in the Great War or their depend- 
ents, and payments from any trade union, 
friendly society, provident society or other 
association are not, for the purposes of the 
Act, treated as income. The value of the 
pensioner’s home is deducted from the value 
of ‘accumulated property. 


Pensions —The Commissioner, or Deputy 
Commissioner appointed under the Act, is 
empowered to determine a reasonable amount 
having regard to all circumstances of the case, 
but in no instance may the pension exceed 
£45 109 ($221.43) per annum. The allowance 
is reducible by £1 ($4.87) a year for every 
complete £10 ($48.67) by which the net capital 
value of the property owned by the pensioner 
exceeds £50 ($243.33). 


Administration—Claims are received and 
registered by registrars, who number about 
seven hundred, and they are investigated by 
magistrates. At each of the State capitals 
there is a Deputy Commissioner and at Mel- 
bourne a Commissioner and Assistant Com- 
missioner charged with the ‘administration of 
the Act. 

In the year ending June 30, 1925, there 
were 117,516 old age pensioners, or 200.08 
per ten thousand of the population of whom 
93,466 or 79.53 per cent were in receipt of 
the maximum pension of £45 10s. ($221.43) 
per annum. The total liability for the year 
was approximately £5,110,612 ($24,871,645.07), 
the cost of administration covering both in- 
valid and old age pension was £94,486 ($459,- 
831.87) including £36,599 ($178,115.13) paid to 
other government departments. 


New Zealand 


’ The Pension Act of New Zealand enacted in 
1913, is a consolidation of previous laws. It 
was amended in 1914 and 1924, and the amount 
of the allowance was increased by the Finance 
Act, 1917. 


Qualificattons—Pensions are payable to men 
at the age of 65 years and to women at the 
age of sixty years, unless the applicant is a 
parent of two or more dependent children 
under fourteen years of age, in which case 
the age limit is reduced by five years. The 
pensioner must have lived in New Zealand 
continuously for twenty-five years, but con- 
tinuous residence is not deemed to be inter~ 
rupted by absences not exceeding two years. 
An additional six months’ period of absence 
is allowed for every additional year of resi- 
dence, in excess of the twenty-five years imme- 
diately preceding the date of application, pro- 
vided that the applicant has lived in New 
Zealand during the twelve months prior to the 
date of application. In the case of seamen, 
continuous residence is not interrupted by ab- 
sences on board a ship which is registered in 
New Zealand, provided that the applicant 
establishes the fact that his home is in New 
Zealand. Imprisonment for a term of five 
years during his twenty-five years of residence 


disqualifies an applicant, as does also im- 
prisonment during the past twelve years for 
a term of four months or on four occasions 
for an offence punishable by twelve months’ 
imprisonment. The law also excludes from its 
benefits any one who has not lived a sober and 
reputable life during the past year or who has 
deserted wife (or husband) and children at any 
time during the past twelve years. Aliens and 
subjects who have been naturalized less than 
a year are disqualified, as are also Asiatics, 
whether naturalized or not, and Maoris who 
receive votes other than pensions. The year- 
ly income of the applicant if single must not 
exceed £78 ($379.60) or if married £130 
($632.67). The accumulated property may not 
exceed £390 ($1,898) and no person may de- 
prive himself of property in order to qualify 
for a pension. Furniture and personal effects 
are excluded when computing income, and the 
pensioner’s house is exempt up to a maximum 
value of £520 ($2,530.67). Income includes 
board and lodging up to £26 ($126.53) per 
annum but does not include: benefit from a 
friendly society; money received from the sale 
or exchange of land or property; capital ex- 
pended for the fbenefit of the applicant or 
his consort; property inherited from a de- 
ceased husband or wife; money received from 
any fire insurance. In computing income, ad- 
ditional exemption is granted for any one of 
the following: pensions under the War Pen- 
sions Act, 1915, or the Miners’ Phthisis Act; 
charity or gifts from relatives up to £52 
($253.07) per annum; other money not exceed- 
ing £39 ($189.80) in any year. 


Pension—The maximum pension granted 
under the Act is £39 ($189.80) per annum, 
or 15s. ($3.65) per week, but an additional 
allowance, not exceeding 2s. 6d. (61c) per week 
is provided for pensioners who have no accum- 
ulated property and no income other than the 
pension. A pensioner who served in the New 
Zealand contingent in the South African War 
is entitled to receive an additional amount of 
not more than 5s. ($1.22) per week. His total 
income from all sources may not exceed 
£91 ($442.87) per annum. The pension is 
reducible by £1 ($4.87) for every complete £1 
($4.87) of income over £52 ($253.07) for every 
£10 ($48.67) of accumulated property and for 
every year or part of a year by which the 
age of the applicant is less than 65 years. 


Pension Fund—tThe entire cost of pensions 
is borne by the state. 


Administration—The country is divided 
into seventy-three districts each in charge of 
a pension registrar. Claims are investigated 
by the magistrates, who are empowered to 
grant or refuse applications. The Commis- 


sioner of Pensions at Wellington administers 
the Act and is responsible to the Minister of 
Finance. 
During the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1925, there were 22,062 persons, or 1.59 per 


cent of the population who were in receipt of 


pensions. The amount expended during 
the same period was £850,795 ($4,140,535.67), 
or approximately £38 lls. ($187.61) per 
pension. 


Argentina 


An Act of November, 1923 provides for 
compulsory insurance against old age. 


Qualifications —Insurance is compulsory for 
all wage-earners and salaried workers in the 
mercantile marine, industrial establishments 
and commercial houses, as well as for 
journalists and those employed in printing 
and publishing houses. Wage-earners and 
salaried employees in benefit societies and 
trade unions may come under the Act on 
condition that they pay the employer’s 
contribution. Persons under eighteen years 
of age and home workers are exempt. 


Pensions-——-The amount of the pensions and 
conditions upon which they are granted are 
fixed by the management committee. 


Pension Fund.—The burden of insurance is 
borne entirely by the employers and the . 
workers, without the aid of a state subsidy. 
The insured person contributes a sum equal 
to five per cent of the monthly wage up to 
a maximum wage of 1,500 pesos ($1,447.14), 
together with an amount equal to the first 
month’s wages or salary paid him on his 
entry into his employment. This payment 
may be made in ten monthly instalments. 
The insured also pays the first monthly 
increment of wage received by him. The 
employer pays a monthly contribution equal 
to five per cent of the total wages paid his 
permanent staff, wages in excess of 1,500 pesos 
($1,447.14), being left out of account. 


Administration—The administration of the 
fund is entrusted to a Board of Management 
on which the government, employers and 
workers are represented. 


Austria 


A compulsory system of old age insurance 
was provided by an Act effective January, 
1909, and amended in 1914 and 1920. 


Qualifications —Only salaried employees fall 
within the scope of this law. Salaries must 
range from 600 krone ($121.80), to 18,000 
krone ($3,654), and contributors must pay for 
forty years or have paid for five years on 


reaching the age of sixty-five. In the case 
of women these figures are thirty-five and 
fifty-five respectively. 


Pensions—The amount varies with the 
number of contributions and the salary, the 
minimum of the lowest class being 180 krone 
($36.54), and the maximum of the highest 
class, 900 krone ($182.70). The amendment 
of 1920 increased the maximum amounts for 
each class, that for the highest class being 
now 5,400 krone ($1,096.20). 


Pension Fund—Before the war, monthly 
premiums ranged from 6 krone ($1.21), to 30 
krone ($6.09). These were increased in 1920 
and the employed compelled to pay two- 
thirds of the premium for the four lower 
classes, and one-half the premium in the next 
two classes. In case of an income of over 7,200 
krone ($1,461.60), the insured person pays the 
whole premium. 


Administration—There are a central pension 
office and local branches. ‘There is also a 
compulsory old age pension fund for the 
government mining employees which was 
established in 1854. 


Belgium 


Belgium established a non-contributory 
system of old age pensions by an act dated 
August 20, 1920, which is still in force for 
those persons who were born before October 
1, 1861. A new act dated December 10, 1924, 
was put into effect on January 1, 1926, but 
does not apply to salaried workers who will 
come under a special act of March, 1925, 
which becomes operative on January 1, 1927, 
but which from January 1, 1926, will bring 
salaried workers into the general scheme. 


Qualifications—Insurance is compulsory for 
all persons who work for an employer at an 
annual remuneration not exceeding 12,000 
francs ($2,316.00). This maximum is increased 
1,000 francs ($193.00) for each dependent child 
under sixteen years of age. State and munici- 
pal employees, miners and others who are pro- 
vided for by special laws are exempt. Foreig- 
ners working in Belgium are subject to the 
provisions of the law, but are not entitled to 
the benefit of the state and employers’ con- 
tribution unless their country of origin gives 
reciprocal benefits to Belgiums. 


Pensions-——Except in the case where an in- 
sured person dies unmarried or a widower, 
the contribution of the state constitutes either 
an old-age annuity of 240 francs ($46.32) for 
the insured, or a similar annuity for the wife 
if she has reached the age of 65 years. Before 
that time the maximum survivors’ annuity is 
fixed at 120 franes ($23.16). 


The minimum old age pension is 720 francs 
($138.96) of which 480 francs ($92.64) is paid 
from the fund formed by the workers’ and 
employers’ payments, and 240 francs ($46.32) 
from the contribution of the state. One-third 
of the widows’ pension of 360 francs ($69.48) 
is paid. An annuity of 120 francs ($23.16) for 
each child under 16 years of age is payable to 
the widowed mother or, in case of her death, 
to the guardian of the child. The widow’s 
pension is increased to 480 francs ($92.64) 
after she has passed the age of 65 years. 


Pension Fund—Unmarried boys under eigh- 
teen years of age, and girls and women con- 
tribute one franc ($.193) per month and all 
other persons contribute three francs ($.584). 
An equal amount is paid by the employer. 
The state contribution is on a sliding scale 
according to the age of the person insured with 
a maximum annual payment of 288 francs 
($55.58) per person. 


Administration—Contributions of employers 
and insured persons are deposited in the 
General Savings and Pension Fund, which is 
responsible for the management of the capital 
and the constitution of the pensions. Regu- 
lations for the administration of the act must 
be approved by the Ministry of Industry, 
Labour and Social Welfare. An annual sub- 
sidy to cover expenses is granted to approved 
societies whose object is to affiliate their num- 
bers to the General Savings and Pension Fund. 


Bulgaria 


By an Act of March 6, 1924, compulsory in- 
surance against old age was established. 


Qualifications —All wage earners and salaried 
employees without. distinction of age, sex or 
remuneration come under the law, the only 
exceptions being made for those covered by 
special acts, such as civil servants. Small em- 
ployers, agriculturists and non-salaried initel- 
lectual workers have the option of insuring 
themselves. Foreign salaried employees are 
insured if their country of origin gives recipro- 
cal benefits to Bulgarians. Pensions are grant- 
ed to persons sixty years of age who have 
paid 1,040 weekly contributions. 


Pensions—Pensions are composed of a fixed 
portion of about 30 per cent of the annual re- 
muneration corresponding to the wage class 
to which the insured person belonged when 
he retired, and a variable portion proportionate 
to the number of weekly payments made over 
and above 156. Contributions of insured per- 
sons who paid 156 weekly payments and died 
without receiving a pension revert to the near- 
est relatives of the deceased if the income of 
the said relatives does not exceed 6,000 levas 
($1,158.00) . 
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Pension Fund.—H¥Expenses are covered by a 
three-fold contributed by the insured, the em- 
ployer and ithe state. Each contributes an 
equal amount which ranges from 1.66 per cent 
to 1.11 per cent of wages. 


Administration—The act is administered by 
the Social Insurance Office established in the 
Ministry of Commerce, Industry and Labour. 


Chile 


An act of 1924 establishes a system of com- 
pulsory insurance against old age. Non-manual 
workers, agricultural labourers and domestic 
servants are exempt. Workers contribute two 
units to the pension fund, employers three 
units and the state one unit. 


Czecho-Slovakia 


An Act of November, 1924, provides for 
compulsory insurance against old age for all 
wage earners except those who already enjoy 
the benefits of the schemes already in exist- 
ence. These include one covering salaried em- 
ployees passed in 1906 and amended in 1914, 
and one for miners enacted in 1922. 


Qualifications—The law of 1924 covers all 
Czecho-Slovak subjects including apprentices, 
home workers and seamen. Insured persons 
become entitled to pensions at the age of sixty- 
five years after paying 150 weekly contribu- 
tions, at least thirteen of which must have 
been paid in the two years preceding receipt 
of benefit. In order to benefit under the 
former laws for salaried employees pensioners 
must have contributed for forty years in the 
case of men and for thirty-five years in the 
case of women, membership to begin at 
eighteen years of age and income to be not 
less than 600 krone ($121.80) or more than 
3,000 krone ($609.00). 


Pensions—The pension is composed of a 
basic pension fixed on a standard basis for 
all beneficiaries at 500 Czecho-Slovak crowns 
per annum with increases amounting to 3.50 
crowns for each monthly payment made by the 
insured person. Thus an insured person who 
has paid contributions without interruption for 
thirty-five years will receive an annual pen- 
sion of 1,970 crowns. Bonuses are payable for 
dependent children under seventeen years of 
age. Contributions and pensions for salaried 
workers under the 1906 and 1914 laws are simi- 
lar to those in Austria. 


Pension Fund —Under the 1924 law, workers 
are divided into four classes paying from 4.30 
(.87c.)-8.80 krone ($1.78) a week in contribu- 
tions payable one-half by the worker. A sub- 
sidy is given by the state. 


Administration—The 1924 Act is adminis- 
tered by the Central Insurance Institution at 
Prague. | 


Denmark 


Denmark was the first country to establish 
a non-contributory system of old age pensions 
under a law passed in 1891. In 1922, a new 
act was passed. 


Qualifications—Every Danish citizen who is 
domiciled in the country, or is employed on 
a Danish vessel for five years, is entitled to 
an old age annuity when he has attained the 
age of sixty-five years if he can fulfil certain 
general conditions which guarantee respecta- 
bility. Under special circumstances pensions 
may be paid from the age of sixty years. Per- 
sons who have been in receipt of poor relief 
during the three years previous to their appli- 
cations are not eligible. 


Pensions—The amount of the pension is 
fixed in consideration of the place of residence, 
sex and matrimonial status of the pensioner, 
and in such a way that the pensioner receives 
about 10 per cent additional for each year that 
he postpones enjoyment of the annuity be- 
tween the sixty-fifth and sixty-cighth year. 
In Copenhagen, the fixed amount for a mar- 
ried couple who have both attained the age 
of sixty-five years is 1,008 kr. ($270.11) and 
for a single man 552 kr. ($147.92). A cost of 
living bonus is also granted and communal 
authorities may make an allowance for medi- 
cal treatment, medicine, etc. The full amount 
of the annuity is only paid to persons whose 
annual income does not exceed half the 
amount of the fixed annuity plus 100 kr. 
($26.80). 


Pension Fund—The pensions are paid by 
the municipalities, seven-twelfths of the ex- 
penses being borne by the state. 


France 


The present Old Age Pensions law of 
France was enacted in 1910 and amended in 
1912 and 1915. 


Qualifications—The age at which pensions 
are payable was reduced from sixty-five to 
sixty years by an amendment in 1912. In 
case of invalidity, pensions may be drawn at 
the age of fifty-five with a proportionate de- 
crease in the amount of the pensions and of 
the state subsidy. If disability is total and 
permanent, the pension may be immediately 
liquidated. 

All wage-earners earning annually less than 
3,000 francs ($579), must contribute to the 
fund and thirty annual contributions must be 
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made in order to qualify for a full pension, ex- 
cept in the case of mothers, in which case one 
annual payment may be deducted for each 
child, and in the case of men performing at 
least two years’ military service when the 
minimum is twenty-eight annual contribu- 
tions. Seamen, miners and railway workers 
are excluded from the Act, these groups hav- 
ing special systems of their own. An autono- 
mous Pension Fund for miners was created by 
a law passed in 1914. {Mine owners must pay 
into the fund monthly four per cent of their 
employees’ wages in order to form a basic 
capital and, in addition, the regular contribu- 
tion is made, one-half by the employers and 
one-half by the miners. ‘The maximum con- 
tribution, which under the 1914 law was not 
to exceed one per cent of wages, was in- 
creased by an amendment in 1923 to two 
and one-half per cent, the contribution of the 
state being not less than one per cent of the 
amount of wages paid, Another amendment 
also in 1923 extends the provisions of the law 
to include those employed in industrial under- 
takings administered by mine owners which 
are ancillary to the mines and carried on in 
their vicinity. | 

Pensions are payable at the age of fifty-fiv 
years. Voluntary insurance is provided for 
artisans, casual workers, small employers of 
labour, for employees having an income be- 
tween 3,000 and 5,000 francs ($579 to $965), 
and, in addition, for share-tenants, independent 
farmers, and the wives and widows of insured 
persons. 


Pensions—The amount of the pension de- 
pends on the age at which the recipient be- 
came a wage-earner, the pension of a man 
beginning to work at the age of twelve (as 
permitted by French law) and working till 
the age of sixty-five being 400.19 francs 
($77.24) in the case of a woman the pension 
would be 325.05 francs ($62.73). These esti- 
mates are based on the Act of 1910 by which 
the age of retirement was fixed at sixty-five 
years, and the government contribution at 
60 francs ($11.58). When the age limit was 
reduced to sixty years the amount granted by 
the state was increased to 100 francs ($19.30) 
The pension would, therefore, remain at ap- 
proximately the same amount. In December, 
1915, the maximum annuity attainable under 
the voluntary insurance system was raised 
from 1,200 to 2,400 francs ($231.60 to $463.20). 

Pension Fund—Contributions are made by 
the wage-earner and the employer in equal 
amounts. The employer makes the contribu- 
tion but is permitted by the law to deduct 
one-half from the wages of the employee. It 
is stated that in actual practice the custom 
is growing for employers to bear the entire 


cost, a fact which would influence the amount 
of wages paid. The state contributes 100 
francs ($19.30), directly to the pension after 
it has matured, an additional one-tenth being 
granted to those persons of either sex who 
have brought at least three children to the 
age of sixteen. No state subsidy is given in 
cases of less than fifteen annual payments and 
where contributions have been made for more 
than fifteen but less than thirty years, 3.33 
frances (64 cents) are granted by the state for 
each year of contribution. 

Under the compulsory system, adult men 
contribute annually 9 francs ($1.74); adult 
women, 6 francs ($1.16), and minors 43 franes 
(87 cents). For voluntary insurance, a range 
of 5 to 18 francs is permitted (97 cents to 
$3.47). 


Administration—The cost of administration 
is borne by the state. Insurance may be 
effected through the previously existing na- 
tional old age retirement fund or through 
the mutual benefit societies or unions of the 
latter or through the funds of private estab- 
lishments, provided that such agencies are 
under government control. 

On April 8th, 1924, the Chamber of Depu- 


ties adopted a Social Insurance Bill intro- 


ducing compulsory insurance for more than 
8,000,000 wage earners and benefits for more 
than 13,000,000 persons. It will entail an esti- 
mated annual expenditure of over three mil- 
liard francs ($579,000), which will be borne 
by the insured persons, the employers and 
the state. This bill must be brought before 
the Senate and financial provision made be- 
fore it becomes law. 


Germany 


The Old Age Insurance Act passed in 1889 
by Germany was the first enactment provid- 
ing for a national system of compulsory 
old age insurance. This Act and its amend- 
ments were consolidated in 1899. 


Qualifications—The original Act fixed the 
pensionable age at seventy years, but an 
Imperial law of 1916 reduced the eligible age 
to sixty-five years. In order to qualify for 
an old age pension, 1,200 weekly contributions 
must have been made. An invalidity pension 
is obtainable by all persons unable to earn 
one-third of the normal wages in the same 
occupation and locality. 


All wage earners over sixteen years of age 
in industry, transportation, commerce, agri- 
culture and domestic service and _ salaried 
employees earning annually less than 2,000 
marks ($476) must insure. Artisans, casual 
workers, smal] employers of labour, employees 
having an income over 2,000 but less than 


3,000 marks ($714), share-tenants, independent 
farmers and the wives and widows of insured 
persons may avail themselves of the system. 


Pensions—The state contributes 50 marks 
($11.90), to each pension which varies with 
the amount of wages received during the 
lifetime of the pensioner, the maximum 
pension, including the state — contribution, 
being 230 marks ($54.74), and the minimum, 
110 marks ($26.18). 


Pension Fund—tThe system of contributions 
is more complicated than in France. Wage 
earners are divided into five groups and the 
weekly contribution increases with the wages, 
the amount contributed weekly since 1917 by 
persons receiving less than 350 marks ($83.30), 
being 18 pf. (4.1 cents), and the weekly 
premium: on wages over 1,150 marks ($273.70), 
being 50 pf. (11.9c.). Of these amounts the 
employer and employee each contribute one- 
half, the employer being responsible for the 
payment. The state adds 50 marks ($11.91). 
The rate of contribution was slightly increased 
in 1911 when pensions for widows and orphans 
were added to the scheme, and in January, 
1917, a further increase was rendered neces- 
sary by the reduction in the age limit from 
seventy to sixty-five years. 


Administration—The state bears the cost 
of administration. There are special institu- 
tions for administering the law with regard 
to employees in mines, navigation and on the 
railroads. These bodies were in existence at 
the time of the passing of the Act and their 
pensions are on a more liberal scale. There 
are about fifty large territorial divisions each 
with an administrative office which must 
accumulate a reserve fund, the limits of which 
are fixed by the law. 


Greece 


An Act respecting the Compulsory Insur- 
ance of Wage-Earners was passed in July, 
1922, but will only become operative by 
Royal Decree. 


Qualifications —Wage earning and salaried 
employees and servants of both sexes 
employed for remuneration are compulsorily 
insured. Voluntary insurance is provided for 
persons engaged in home industries alone or 
with members of the family. Pensions are 
payable in cases of incapacity for work due 
to old age. 


Pensions—The amount of the pension is 
fixed by the regulations. Pensions are also 
granted to the widow and minor children of 
a deceased insured person. 


Pension Fund.—rThe rates of contribution 
are fixed by regulations issued on the recom- 
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mendation of the Ministry of National 
Economy. 

Administration—Insurance is carried by 
workers’ insurance institutions under super- 
vision of the Ministry of National Economy. 


Iceland 


Provision for old age insurance was made 
in Iceland in 1909. All persons between 
eighteen and sixty years of age are liable to 
contribute, with the exception of persons 
recelving poor-relief, disabled persons and 
those supporting needy relatives, convicts, 
and persons entitled to pensions amounting 
to at least 150 kronen ($40.20). Men con- 
tribute 1.50 kronen (.40c. annually and women 
75 kronen (.20c.). The state adds to each 
0 kronen (.13c.). In each commune, 
two-thirds of the contributions received by 
the old age relief funds, half of the state 
contributions and half of the interest 
accumulated is distributed among deserving 
necessitous persons. Relief is granted only 
for one year in each case and the amount 
must fall between 20 and 200 kronen 
($5.36-$53.60) . 


Italy 


Compulsory insurance against old age and 
urvalidity was introduced in Italy by a decree 
of April 21, 1919. A number of disputes over 
the operation of the law culminated in a de- 
cision of the Court of Cassation which made 
it appear that as the decree of 1919 had not 
been ratified by the Chambers, it could not 
have the force of law. The Government then 
issued a Royal decree in December, 1923, re- 
placing that of 1919. The system, however, 
remained practically unchanged. 


Qualifications.—Pensions are payable at the 
age of sixty-five years provided that at least 
240 fortnightly contributions have been paid. 
If permanent incapacity to work is proved, 
pensions are granted at any age provided 120 
fortnightly contributions are paid. Insured 
persons between the ages of sixty and sixty- 
five years who have paid 240 fortnightly con- 
tributions may receive pensions at reduced 
rates while continuing to pay premiums toward 
the full pension which they will receive at 
sixty-five years of age. 

Insurance is compulsory for all Italian sub- 
jects between the ages of sixty and sixty-five 
years, who work for an employer in any in- 
dustry, trade or profession, in agriculture or 
the public services, or who are engaged in 
domestic service or in home industries. Aliens 
are subject to the law but do not receive the 
benefit of the state subsidy unless their coun- 
try of origin grants reciprocal benefits to 
Italian citizens. 
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Salaried employees and persons of similar 
standing whose average salary exceeds 800 lire 
($154.40), maritime workers during their period 
of service on Italian ships if they contribute 
to the Mercantile Marine Invalidity Fund, 
and public officials, are exempted from the 
operation of the law. 

Voluntary insurance is provided for inde- 
pendent workers whose annual earnings do not 
exceed 500 lire ($96.50), for women engaged 
in domestic work and for persons who have 
ceased to be liable to compulsory insurance. 


Pensions—The state contributes 100 lire 
($19.30) to each pension, which is made up 
of 66 per cent of the first 120 fortnightly 
contributions, 50 per cent of the next 120 and 
25 per cent of the remaining contributions. 
When an insured male worker dies without 
receiving his pension, his widow or children 
under fifteen years of age are entitled to re- 
ceive fifty lire ($9.65) per month for six 
months after his death. One-half of this 
amount is paid by the state. 


Pension Fund—An insured person and his 
employer contribute to the fund in equal pro- 
portions, the amount varying with the income 
of the insured. When the daily wage is two 
lire (39c.) or less the fortnightly contribution 
is fifty centesimi (.96c.); when the daily 
wage exceeds ten lire ($1.93), the premium is 
three lire (.58¢.). 


Administration—The scheme is adminis- 
tered by the National Social Insurance Insti- 
tution working through social provident in- 
stitutes established in every province. The 
Governing Body of the Institution consists of 
eight members representing employers and 
eight representing compulsorily insured persons 
who are appointed by the principal organiza- 
tions of their respective groups; four mem- 
bers selected from experts in social insurance 
questions, the Director General of the Na- 
tional Insurance Institution and the Director 
General of the National Industrial Accident 
Tnsurance Institution, one official representa- 
tive each of the Ministry of National Econ- 
omy and the Minister of Finance. A chair- 
man must be selected from amongst persons 
other than those mentioned above. 


Jugo-Slavia 


The Act respecting Workers’ Insurance 
passed in May, 1922, provides for old age 
pensions. 


Qualifications—Insurance is compulsory for 
every person who performs manual or men- 
tal work for remuneration without distinc- 
tion of age, sex or nationality. Agricultural 
workers, prisoners and persons employed oc- 
casionally in household tasks are exempt. 


Voluntary insurance is provided for those 
not liable to compulsory insurance. Pen- 
sions are payable at seventy years of age to 
those who have paid five hundred weekly 
contributions. 


Pensions—The pension is a sum equal to 
twelve times the average annual contribution. 
The widow of an insured person or pensioner 
receives an annuity for three years at an an- 
nual rate of one-fourth of the pension re- 
ceived by or due to the husband. ‘Children 
under receive benefits at the same rate until 
the age of sixteen years. The pension of 
widow and children together must not exceed 
the amount to which the deceased would have 
been entitled. 


Pension Fund—Employers and _ workers 
each contribute one and a half per cent of the 
daily basic wage. A state subsidy is granted 
for the purpose of increasing pensions amount- 
ing to less than 1,500 dinar (about £60) 
($289.50) . 


Administration—A Central Workers Insti- 
tution is established for the whole Kingdom, 
working through local workers benefit socie- 
ties. 


Luxemburg 


An Old Age and Invalidity Insurance Act 
was passed in 1911. 


Qualifications—The age at which a person 
may be pensioned was reduced in 1914 from 
sixty-eight to sixty-five years. The scheme 
embraces all workmen, assistants, companions, 
apprentices and domestic servants and em- 
ployees in industries, offices, etc., foremen and 
technical experts, clerks and commercial ap- 
prentices, whose annual remuneration does not 
exceed 3,750 francs ($723.75). Provision is 
made for the extension of the Act to other 
callings by regulation. Certain classes whose 
earnings are over 3,750 francs but less than 
4,500 francs ($868.50), are permitted to insure 
if they are under forty years of age. 

Public employees are excluded if at least as 
favourable treatment is already accorded them. 
Special provisions relate to railway employees. 

A Luxemburger must have worked in the 
Grand Duchy for at least 2,700 days in order 
to qualify for an old age pension and for 1,500 
days for a disability pension. In the case of 
a foreigner the number of days’ work required 
is fixed at 2,700 in both cases. Provision is 
made for suspension of this clause in connec- 
tion with the subjects of countries according 
benefits to aliens. 


Pensions-——The amount of the pension paid 
to those who have worked 1,350 days, whose 
annual earnings were 500 francs ($96.50), or 
less is fixed by the Act at 180 francs ($34.74) 


for men and 144 francs ($27.79), in the case of 
women. ‘These rates are subject to increases 
as the wages increase. 

In addition, 8 centimes .015 cents and 16 
centimes .03 cents respectively are added to 
the pension for each period of six days’ work 
in excess of 1,350 days. 

In the event of death before a pension is 
granted 50 francs ($9.65), is paid monthly for 
six months to three or more children under 
sixteen years of age, for five months to two 
such children or for four months to one. A 
widow without children under sixteen is grant- 
ed 50 francs ($9.65) for 3 months. 


Pension Fund—The law fixes the rate of 
contribution for the first five years at 2.1 
per cent of the wages paid, one-half of this 
amount to be borne by the workers and the 
other half by the employers who are respon- 
sible for the payment. The state contributes 
one-third of the minimum annuity. 


Administration—The State Insurance In- 
stitution is charged with the administration of 
the Act, which refers also to sickness insur- 
ance. One-half of the expenses of the Institu- 
tion is borne by the state but one-fifth of this 
amount is refunded by the communes. — 


Norway 


In December, 1923, an Old-Age Assistance 
Act was passed but will not be put in force 
until a date which will be determined. 


Qualifications —Persons entitled to pensions 
are Norwegian citizens who have resided in 
the country or hhave sailed under the Norweg- 
ian flag at least one-half of the period since 
their attaining sixteen years of age and at 
least five years before the formulation of the 
claim to pensions. Persons whose civil rights 
have been legally suspended or who have been 
convicted of vagrancy, drunkenness, begging 
or neglect to support their families during the 
five years previous to making claim for pen- 
sions are disqualified. Pensions are payable 
at seventy years of age. In the case of a 
married couple, it is sufficient if conditions are 
fulfilled by the partner on whose age the claim 
is based. 


Pensions—The annual old-age pension is 
sixty per cent of the sum by which the annual 
income of the pensioner falls short of a basic 
pension. This basic pension is fixed by the 
communal authorities in each commune and 
must be such that sixty per cent of it suffices 
to maintain a single person or a married coupie 
without their income. In the case of a married 
couple with children under sixteen years of 
age, the basic pension is proportionately in- 
.creased. In computing income 450 kroner 
($120.60) are left out of account in’ the case 
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of married persons where both have attained’ 
the age of seventy years. In other cases, the 
amount is 300 kroner ($80.40). 


Pension Fund—Pensions are paid by the 
municipal authorities who are entitled to claim 
a subsidy from the state of fifty per cent ot 
their expenditure with a maximum amount of 
450 kroner ($120.60) for each married couple 
and 300 kroner ($80.40) for each single pen- 
sioner. The state subsidy may be increased in 
the case of municipalities with small financial 
resources. 


Administration—The administration of the 
Act is entrusted to Municipal Old Age Assis- 
tance Commissions which are under the super- 
vision of the State Insurance Office. 


Portugal 


In 1919, Portugal set up a system of com- 
pulsory old age insurance in connection with 
a broader scheme of social insurance. 


Qualifications —A full pension is paid at the 
age of seventy years, provided premiums have 
been jpaid for thirty years. Earnings must not 
exceed 900 escudos ($972). The following are 
excluded from the scheme: public officials 
otherwise pensioned, soldiers employed as 
labourers; infirm persons unable to earn more 
than a third of the average wages of ordinary 
labourers, those who earn only their subsist- 
ence and wage-earners and other employees 
already insured. 


Pensions —At the age of seventy years, a 
pension equal to the whole of the wages is 
paid. In case of invalidity, the amount of 
the pension varies with the number of con- 
tributions made. : 


Pension Fund—The employee must contri- 
bute to the fund 14 per cent of his daily 
wages, 1 per cent being for insurance against 
invalidity and 4 per cent to insure against 
old age. The employer is obliged to pay an 
amount equal to 6 per cent of the wages of 
his employees, 4 per cent being allocated to 
the insurance against invalidity and 2 per 
cent to the old age insurance fund. The state 
is liable for a payment equal to 73 per cent 
of the average wages of those wage-earners 
who are annually on military service. 

If an insured person has contributed for five 
years and dies before he has received a pen- 
sion, his children are entitled to 10 escudos 
($10.80) monthly for the first six months after 
his death. A widow having no children re- 
ceives 50 escudos ($54). 


Administration—The cost of administration 
is borne by the state. An Institute of Com- 
pulsory Social Insurance was established to 


‘administer the system of old age insurance 
‘together with other forms of social insurance. 


Spain 


In 1908, Spain passed a law providing for 
voluntary old age insurance, subsidies being 
granted by the state. In ‘March, 1919, a 
Royal decree created a compulsory system. 

Qualifications—A pensioner must be sixty- 
‘five years of age. Total income must not ex- 
ceed 4,000 pesetas ($772) per annum. ‘The 
system applies only to industrial workers, but 
in the decree, provision was made for investi- 
gation into the problem of its application to 
agriculture. 


Penstons—The decree states that for persons 
under forty-five years of age at the date of 
enactment, the “initial” sension shall be 365 
pesetas ($70.45) per annum. At a later date 
the “initial” pension is to be converted int. 
a “normal” pension by means of a compul- 
sory contribution levied on all insured work- 
ers for the purpose of increasing the pension. 
The minimum contrmbution may be increased 
voluntarily up to an amount sufficient to 
furnish an income of 2,000 pesetas ($386). 

For wage-earners over forty-five years of 
age at the date of the publication of the de- 
ree, the pension will vary with the volun- 
tary contributions of the worker and other 
factors. Contribution by employer and state 
are similar to those in the case of workers 
under forty-five years of age. If the amount 
to his credit is sufficient to provide a life 
annuity of 180 pesetas ($34.74), this annuity 
is created. If this is not the case, the money 
is transferred to a public or social institution 
-on which the law imposed the task of assist- 
ing the worker for the remainder of his life. 

If an insured person dies before reaching 
the age of sixty-five years, the amount to his 
credit is paid to his heirs. In the event of 
disablement, ‘the beneficiary may withdraw the 
amount or claim certain benefits provided by 
‘the Act of 1908. 


Pension Fund—tThe state contmbutes 12 
pesetas ($2.32) per annum to each pension 
and the employer’s contribution is the sum 
‘required to be added in order to provide the 
fixed amount. In the case of a worker over 
forty-five years of age, the sum paid by any 
-employer is the average of his contributions 
on behalf of other workers. 


Administration—The general provisions of 
‘the Act of 1908 are applicable to the carrying 
out of the decree of 1919. In addition to the 
-officers of the National Institution of Public 
Welfare, a special council is created. An ad- 
visory commission is also provided for, com- 
sposed of representatives of employers and 
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workers. Insurance institutions in the various 
districts must partially insure their operations 
in an independent savings bank which in turn 
must insure in the National Institution of 
Public Welfare. 


Sweden 


A law providing for compulsory old age 
insurance in Sweden was passed in 1913 and 
put into force at the beginning of the next 
year. 


Qualifications —Insurance against old age is 
not confined to wage-earners in Sweden but 
applies to every registered citizen of sixty- 
seven years of age or when permanently dis- 
abled. Each applicant for benefits must file 
and prove his claim. Employees of state rail- 
ways and the telegraph service, civil servants, 
elementary school teachers, members of the 
army and navy, and the clergy of the estab- 
lished church together with their wives, are 
exempted from the scheme since they are 
otherwise pensioned by the state. Persons ir 
receipt of poor relief, habitual drunkards and 
idlers are not eligible for pensions. 

Through voluntary insurance, the amount of 
a pension may be increased to a certain ex- 
the state adding one-eighth to the 
amount of the contributions for this purpose. 


Pensions—The amount of the pension varies 
with the contmbution made, the fixed rate 
in the ‘case of men being 30 per cent of the 
total amount of premiums paid. In the case 
of women the percentage is 24, the lower rate 
being thought justified on actuarial grounds. 

If the income at the age of sixty-seven is 
less than 300 krone ($80.40), an additional 
pension is paid from a fund provided by taxa- 
tion (three-fourths from the state and one- 
fourth from the commune). The amount of 
this state pension varies inversely with the 
income up to 150 krone ($40.20), (10 krone 
($2.68) less for a woman). 

By an amendment of October, 1921, which 
came into force at the beginning of 1922, 
additional pensions will be paid to persons 
having an annual income of less than 425 
krone ($113.90), in the case of men and 400 
krone ($107.20) in the case of women and 
will amount to 225 krone ($60.30) for men 
and 210 krone ($56.28 for women with a re- 
duction of six-tenths of the amount by which 
the annual income exceeds 50 krone ($13.40). 
These new regulations apply only to persons 
who became unable to work since the begin- 
ning of 1922. The earlier provisions will stil! 
apply to those whose invalidity began before 
the date mentioned even though application 
for a pension was not made until after the 
beginning of 1922, 
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A further amendment also effective from 
January 1, 1922, allows additional pensions to 
a married man unable to work who has chil- 
dren under fifteen years of age dependent 
upon him even though his wife is not an 
invalid. 

Applicants whose invalidity began before 
January Ist, 1922, will receive as an addi- 
tional pension for children a maximum of 74 
krone ($19.83); those who become invalids 
after that date receive a maximum of 102 
krone ($27.34) for each child. 


Pension Fund —Contributions 'to the old age 
insurance fund are payable from the sixteenth 
year and vary with the income, the popula- 
tion being divided into four classes according 
to the annual income received. A person in 
receipt of less than 500 krone ($134) annually 
pays 3 krone (80.4 cents), and one with an 
income of more than 1,200 krone ($321.60) is 
liable for 13 krone ($3.48). If a citizen is 
unable to pay, his premium must be made up 
by the commune where he is registered. 


Administration—There is a central adminis- 
trative body which has a representative in 
every commune. This officer is assisted by a 
local committee and is charged with the col- 
lection of premiums and ‘the assignment of 
pensions. 


Switzerland 


In the Canton of Glarus a compulsory, con- 
tributory system of old age insurance was 
adopted in 1916. 


Qualifications —Contributions are compul- 
sory for all persons between seventeen and 
fifty years of age and pensions are payable 
at the age of sixty-five. Disability pensions 
are payable after five years. 


Pensions—The amount of the pensions in- 
creases by 30 francs each year after the sixty- 
sixth year of age, the initial pension being 180 
francs ($34.74) in the case of men and 40 
francs ($7.72) less in each case for a woman. 


Pension Fund—The canton gives 85,000 
francs ($16,405) and the communes give 1 
franc (.193c) per head of population to the 
general pension fund annually. Hach insured 
person pays 6 francs ($1.16) yearly. 


United States 


A number of old age pension bills have 
come before the United States Congress, the 
last having being introduced in 1924, pro- 
viding pensions for persons, sixty years of 
age who had heen citizens of the United 
States for sixteen years, the amount of 
pension varying with the income of the 
recipient and ranging from $4 to $8 per week. 
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In addition to the attention given to the 
subject of old age pensions in the federal 
field a bill known as “The Standard Bill” 
was prepared in 1922 for introduction in state 
legislatures. This bill is the basis of legis- 
lation passed in Pennsylvania, Montana and 
Nevada and of recent amendments to the 
Alaska law of 1915. In 1925, a bill providing 
for old age pensions passed both houses of 
the California Legislature, but was vetoed by 
the Governor as “harmful to the spirit of 
thrift and economy”. A similar situation has 
arisen in Washington. The State Legislature 
at a special session this winter (1925-26) 
passed the standard bill, modified so as to 
make acceptance of the pension scheme 
optional for each county. The Governor of 
the State, however, vetoed the measure. 

In two states, Massachusetts and Indiana, 
commissions appointed to consider. the subject 
of old age pensions brought in reports during 
1925. The Massachusetts report was only 
partial and recommended pensions for public 
employees. The Legislature has granted 
further time for consideration of the ques- 
tion of general old age pensions. The Indiana 
Commission’s report was favourable to the 
adoption of a pension scheme. In Virginia 
an official committee created by the legis- 
lature recently reported in favour of old age 
pensions and a bill is now being considered 
in that state. Bills are also pending in New 
Jersey and Rhode Island. 

A résumé lof the standard bill follows, 
together with an account of the action taken 
by those states in which laws providing for 
old age pensions are or have been in force. 
Only those provisions of the state laws which 
differ from the provisions of the standard bill 
are given. 

The Standard old age pension bill for 
State legislation makes available a maximum 
income from all sources of $1 a day, including 
the pension, for persons who have attained 
the age of seventy years or upwards and have 
qualified by their record of good citizenship 
and residence within the State for not less 
than fifteen years. Economical administration 
is provided for through a salaried State 
superintendent working through local boards. 
The State furnishes the pension and bears 
the expense of State-wide administration, but 
county or local boards meet the expense of 
local administration. 


Alaska— 


In 1915, the legislature of Alaska provided 
that anyone of sixty-five years of age, who 
has lived in Alaska for ten or more con- 
secutive years since 1905, may apply for an 
allowance in lieu of making application to be 
received in a home for indigents. According 


to an amendment in 1917, the maximum 
pension is $12.50 monthly except in the case 
of women of sixty years of age who are in 
urgent need when the maximum amount is 
$25 monthly. No more than $15,000 may be 
expended on allowances in one year. 


Arizona.— 


In 1915 Arizona established a system of 
non-contributory pensions for all needy 
American citizens of sixty years of age, who 
have resided in Arizona for at least five years 
prior to making application. The pension is 
$15 per month. This Act was declared uncon- 
stitutional by the Superior Court of Arizona 
in November, 1915, and appeal was made to 
the Supreme Court of the State which 
rendered an opinion to the effect that the 
law, while not unconstitutional, was inoperative 
by reason of the failure of the measure to 
provide machinery for carrying out its 
provisions. 


Pennsylvania — 


In 1923, the Standard Old Age Pension bill 
was passed and forty-five county boards were 
organized of which thirty-eight sent in a total 
of 3,347 applications. The Act was declared 
unconstitutional by the County Court in 
August, 1924, and this decision was confirmed 
by the Supreme Court of the United States 
two months later. 


Nevada— 


In 1923, the Legislature of Nevada passed 
a law establishing a system of old age pen- 
sions. The Standard bill was used as a basis 
but modified as regards the age of pensioners 
which was fixed at sixty years. This law was 
never in operation owing to inadequate finan- 
cial provision and was repealed in 1925 and 
replaced by another providing for a county 
system similar to that in force in Montana. 
The Boards of County Commissioners are 
authorized to provide funds for the payment 
of pensions, which are granted at the age of 
sixty-five years. The rules regarding length 
of residence are made more strict. 


Montana.— 


In 1923, a modified form of the standard bill 
was passed by the Legislature. Pensions do 
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not exceed $25.00 per month. The Act is ad- 
ministered by boards of county commissioners 
acting as old age pension commissions. Pen- 
sions are payable from county poor funds in 
accordance with specified procedure. 


Wisconsin. — 


In 1925, the State Legislature of Wisconsin 
passed a law providing for a system of old 
age pensions which might be adopted by any 
county by a two-thirds vote of its elected 
board. The rules as to residente, age, etc., 
follow the lines laid down in the standard bill. 
The Act is administered by county judges sub- 
ject to the approval of the State Board of 
Control. Expenses incurred under the Act are 
paid from the county treasury which is reim- 
bursed by each city, town or village for two- 
thirds of the amount paid in pensions to its 
residents and by the State for one-third. A 
State subsidy not exceeding $260,000.00 per 
annum is granted for pensions and $5,000.00 
per annum for administration. According to 
the latest information some half dozen coun- 
ties have voted to accept the plan. 


Uruguay 


A law establishing a non-contributory system 
of old age pensions went into effect in Uruguay 
in May, 1919. 


Qualtfications—All persons are pensionable 
at the age of sixty years or when totally dis- 
abled and indigent. 

Foreigners and naturalized citizens must 
have lived in Uruguay continuously for fifteen 
years. 


Pensions—The minimum annual pension is 
to be 60 pesos ($62.04), and may be paid in 
cash or other assistance. Tf a pensioner is in 
receipt of any annuities or allowances in ex- 
cess of 10 pesos ($10.84), the pension is to be 
reduced 50 per cent of the amount exceeding 
10 pesos ($10.34). 


Pension Fund—The money for the payment 
of pensions is to be obtained by taxation on 
real estate above a certain value, liquors, play- 
ing cards, etc., and on employers to the extent 
of 20 centesimos (20.68 cents) per month for 
each employee. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


CCORDING to returns furnished by em- 
ployers in nearly every industry except 
agriculture, fishing and hunting, there was a 
further moderate increase in employment at 
the beginning of March. The gain was practi- 
cally the same as on the corresponding date of 
last year, but the index number (the base 100 
representing the number of employees of the 
same firms on January 1, 1920) was rather 
higher than on ‘March 1 of any year since 1920, 
standing at 91.5 on March 1, 1926, as com- 
pared with 90.7 in the previous month, and 
with 87.0, 90.7, 89.9, 81.9 and 88.0 on March 
1, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, respectively. 
These percentages are calculated from state- 
ments tabulated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics from returns received from 5,753 
firms, whose payrolls included 750,695 persons 
on the date under review, as compared with 
743,813 in the preceding month. The Employ- 
ment Service of Canada reported practically 
no change in the average daily number of 
placements in February as compared with the 
previous month, or with February last year. 
At the beginning of March the percentage of 
unemployment among members of local trade 
unions was 8.1 as compared with percentages 
of 8.1 at the beginning of February and 9.5 
at the beginning of March, 1925. The per- 
centages for the month under review are based 
on returns received by the Department of 
Labour from 1,573 local trade unions, with an 
aggregate membership of 148,068 persons. 
The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $11.46 at the 
beginning of March, as compared with $11.50 
for February; $10.74 for March, 1925; $10.58 
for March, 1924; $10.79 for March, 1923; 
$10.54 for March, 1922; $13.23 for March, 
1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $15.98 
for March, 1920; $12.66 for March, 1918; and 
$7.68 for March, 1914. In wholesale prices the 
index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, based upon prices in 1913 
as 100, declined to 160.1 for March, as com- 
pared with 162.2 for February; 161.6 for 
March, 1925; 154.4 for March, 1924; 155.9 for 
March, 1923; 153 6 for March, 1922; 186.0 
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for March, 1921; 256.7 for May, 1920 (the 
peak)’; ~241°3~ for’’ March, ' 1920;° 200-3. for 
March, 1919; and 194.3 for March, 1918. 
The time loss caused by industrial disputes 
in March was less than during either Febru- 
ary, 1926, or March, 1925. Fourteen disputes 
were in progress at some time during the 
month, involving 898 employees, and resulting 
in a time loss of 12,697 working days. Cor- 
responding figures for February were as fol- 
lows: 11 dispute, 2,483 employees, and 22,966 
working days; and for March, 1925, 15 dis- 
putes, 11,891 employees and 249,400 working 
days. 
Two reports on recent pro- 


Combines ceedings under the Com- 
Investigation bines Investigation Act, 
Act, 1923 1923, will be found on 


pages 317-321 of this issue. 
The first is an account of the proceedings in 
connection with the first prosecution following 
investigation under the act (Rex versus Suming- 
ton et al), which resulted in the conviction, 
on charges of conspiracy, of certain individu- 
als and corporations connected with the dis- 
tribution of fruits and vegetables in Western 
Canada, and in the imposition of fines 
amounting in the aggregate to $200,000. The 
second report gives the results of an inquiry 
undertaken by the Registrar into an alleged 
combine in the manufacture and sale of bread 
in the city of Montreal. 


An Advisory Board on 
Advisory Tariff and Taxation was 
Board on appointed early in April, 
Tariff and consisting of the Rt. Hon. 
Taxation George Perry Graham, 

Brockville, Ontario, Chair- 
man; and Messrs. Alfred Lambert, manu- 


facturer, Montreal, and Donald Gordon Me- 
Kenzie, farmer, Winnipeg. The duties of the 
Board will be to inquire into and hear rep-~ 
resentations on all matters pertaining to the 
tariff and other forms of taxation, as may be 
directed by the Minister of Finance, and to 
advise the Minister in regard thereto. The 
Board will be under the jurisdiction of the 
Minister of Finance, who may make such 
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regulations and give such instructions as he 
deems expedient or necessary to carry out 
the purpose for which it is appointed. It will 
hold meetings whenever it appears to the 
Board to be necessary or desirable and also 
whenever required by the Minister of Finance 
to do so. The Board members will avai! 
themselves of information and advice from 
such officers of the Departments of Agri- 
culture, Customs and Excise, External Affairs, 
Finance, Labour, Trade and Commerce, or 
other departments of the public service, as 
may be able to be of assistance to the Board. 
The Minister of Finance, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Chairman of the Board, may en- 
gage competent persons possessing special 
knowledge to assist the Board, and may simi- 
larly engage such clerical assistants as may 
be necessary, and such persons and clerical 
assistants may be paid for their services at a 
rate to be determined by the Minister of 
Finance. 

The House of Commons 


Resolution on March 15 considered a 
on legal resolution moved by . Mr. 
minimum J. S. Woodsworth, Winni- 


wage peg North Centre, “That in 

the opinion of this Housea 
wage sufficient to provide for a reasonable 
standard of living should constitute a legal 
minimum wage.” The subject matter of the 
recolution was, on the motion of the Prime 
Minister, referred for further consideration to 


the Committee on Industrial and Internation-° 


al Relations. 
The House of Commons, 


Productive . on March 31, without op- 
labour for position, adopted a resolu- 
prisoners tion moved by Miss Mac- 

Phail, member for South- 
East Grey, “that, in the opinion of this 


House, the administration of penitentiaries be 
amended to provide: first, sufficient, produc- 
tive work to keep the inmates employed; and, 
second, that a share of the proceeds go to 
dependents, and in case of no dependents 
such share to be held in trust until release.” 

In the debate on this motion it was stated 
that prior to 1921 organized labour as_a rule 
was opposed to work being done in the peni- 
tentiaries which might compete with free 
labour, even if the work was done for gov- 
ernment departments, but that recently the 
opinion of labour on this subject. has been 
modified. The legislative proposals of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
printed on another page of this issue, contain 
the request “that steps be taken to give 
effect to the report of the Government Com- 
mission (1921) on Prison Reform.” This 
Commission “most emphatically” recom- 
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mended statutory provision to provide pro- 
ductive labour for all. convicts. “Such pro- 
vision,” it reported, “need not extend to any 
work except for what is known as state use 
and can, in Canada, not extend any compul- 
sion beyond the federal service, but the evi- 
dence taken by the Commission has satisfied 
it that manufactures within this limitation 
will afford much more than ample scope for 
all the industry and activity which the peni- 
tentiaries can put forth.” 

The advantages of the new. system were 
stated in the same report by Brigadier-General 
Hughes, superintendent of penitentiaries, as 
follows: “The inmates of the penitentiaries 
are the wards of the Dominion government, 
and there is no valid reason why goods re- 
quired for state use, and state use only, 
should not be made, as far as possible in the 
penitentiaries. The government spends many 
thousands of dollars yearly for furniture, fur- 
nishing, and equipment of various kinds, a 
small portion of which could be made in the 
penitentiaries. The revenue derived from 
this source would enable the institutions to 
pay each inmate on his discharge, or to his 
family while he is in prison, a small wage, 
which would materially assist the stricken 
family in keeping the wolf from the door 
while the wage-earner is incarcerated; or, in 
case the inmate had no family responsibilities, 
would furnish him with sufficient funds on 
discharge to assist him in making a fresh 
start in life.” 


The question of the pay- 


Workers’ ment of the men who are 
right of requisitioned under various 
contract Provincial acts for emer- 
for wages gency labour in fighting 


forest fires was raised in 
the House of Commons on March 18, and led 
to a discussion of the general question of the 
freedom of wage contracts. The following 
resolution was adopted, on the motion of 
Mr. A. W. Neill, Comox-Alberni, seconded 
by Mr. A. A. iHeapd Winnipeg Nok 


That, in the opinion of this House, every effort 
should be made to affirm and establish the full indus- 
trial freedom of the citizens of Canada to bargain for 
their services on all industrial contracts and works; 
that the exploitation of labour should be prevented 
and condemned; that no person should be induced or 
compelled by undue influence, threats of dismissal, loss 
of wages or position or by any other unfair and im- 
proper means, to work for wages less than the standard 
or to engage in work which he has not agreed to do; 
that in all cases such wages as are generally accepted 
as current in each trade for competent workmen in 
the district where the work is carried out should be 
enforced and paid; and that this House will, so far as 
it is within the jurisdiction of Parliament, endorse every 
reasonable and legitimate proposal to preserve such in- 
dustrial freedom of contract and action, and will co- 
operate with the several provinces in these objects to 
provide for uniform legislation throughout Canada. 
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The control of forest fires being subject to 
Provincial laws, the foregoing resolution, it 
was pointed out, was intended by the House 
only as a general declaration of principle. 
Mr. Neill pointed out that while persons of 
all classes, except those in certain vital occu- 
pations, are subject to the call to fight forest 
fires, the actual burden necessarily falls on 
country workers, to whom the question of re- 
muneration is a matter of vital concern. He 
asked the House to approve the principle that 
when a man is taken against his will to fight 
bush fires he shall be paid the current rate of 
wage. 

All the provinces, except Prince Edward 
Island, make provision for the requisitioning 
of able men in emergencies caused by forest 
fires, the ages of the persons subject to call 
being between 16 and 60 in Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia; 16 and 65 in Alberta; 18 
and 60 in Ontario; 18 and 50 in New Bruns- 
wick, and 18 and 55 in Quebec. No age limit 
is mentioned in Nova Scotia or Manitoba. 
Trainmen, telegraphers and despatchers on 
duty, doctors and persons physically unfit are 
excepted in New Brunswick, Ontario, Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. No 
mention is made of the payment of the men 
called out in Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan or Alberta. In New Brunswick the rate 
of compensation is decided by the Minister on 
the recommendation of the Forestry Commis- 
sion. In Nova Scotia the Chief Forest Ranger 
may pay “reasonable remuneration” up to $2 
per day. In Quebec the rate is fixed from 
time to time by the Minister, and in British 
Columbia the compensation is determined by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 


The Prime Minister, in 
Benefit of supporting the resolution 
uniform given in the _ preceding 
labour laws note, dwelt on the need 


for greater uniformity in 
industrial standards throughout Canada. (It 
may be recalled that a Dominion-Provincia] 
conference met in Ottawa in 1919, under fed- 
eral auspices, to consider this subject. The 
report of this commission was reprinted in 
the Lasour GazerTE, May, 1920.) Mr. King 
said :— 

“T believe that uniformity of industrial 
standards is one of the most important ob- 
jects to be attained by legislation. In Canada 
it should be our aim to bring about, if at all 
possible, uniformity of legislation among the 
different provinces. It is important for this 
reason: if there is not uniformity it very 
often happens that the particular province 
that has higher standards in labour ultimately 
loses in consequence of the lower’ standards 
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that exist in other provinces. The higher 
standard is undermined by the lower to the 
disadvantage of the particular part of industry 
enjoying the highest standard. I remember 
some years ago looking into the question of 
sweating in industry, I found that in some 
of the American states where the clothing in- 
dustry was carried on, that as one state raised 
its standards of legislation with respect to 
fair working conditions the labour employed 
in that industry was gradually supplanted by 
labour enjoying a lower standard in another 
state, and the state that was really seeking 
to preserve a high standard of labour was 
losing its industry as a consequence. Now 
the only way in which that sort of thing can 
be prevented is that there shall be like in- 
dustrial standards over areas of effective com- 
petition however wide they may be. The 
League of Nations has seen the importance of 
that principle and has laid down in its labour 
clauses as an object to be aimed at the estab- 
lishment of uniformity of industrial condi- 
tions not only as between the provinces of 
any one country but as between the different 
countries of the world; and I really believe 
it is a fact that until in some way the stand- 
ards are made equal in the different coun- 
tries, those countries that have higher stand- 
ards are going to some extent to be handi- 
capped in virtue of those very higher stand- 
ards they have adopted. 

“T believe speaking generally there is no 
country in the world that enjoys higher 
staidards of industry than our own. From 
the national point of view, I believe there is 
everything to be said in favour of a resolu- 
tion that will help to convey to the world 
the knowledge that the Parliament of Canada 
supports the broad principle of uniformity of 
legislation with respect to fair wages and 
conditions in industrial contracts and free- 
dom from exploitation and freedom in indus- 
trial bargaining. For that reason, for the 
moral support that Parliament is able to 
give these great principles, I hope the House 
will adopt the resolution.” 


“No Accident” campaigns 
are becoming a feature of 
industrial safety movement 
in Canada as in the United 
States. For example, men- 
tion was made in_ the 
February issue of the “No Accident Year” 
achieved by the Port Colborne plant of the 
Canada Cement Company, and of the similar 
record for two years at the International Har- 
vester Company’s plant at Chatham, Ont. 
The results of a “no-accident” competition 
between the Spanish River Pulp and Paper 


Value of 
“no accident” 
campaigns in 
industry 
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Company and the Laurentide Company were 
announced in the last issue, and in the March 
issue attention was called to the offer by the 
Pulp and Paper Magazine of Canada of two 
challenge shields for “the safest mill in Can- 
ada” for the six months commencing March 
1, 1926. 

Mr. Lewis A. DeBlois, former president of 
the National Safety Council (U.S.A.), writing 
in the Monthly Labour Review (published by 
the United States Department of Labour) for 
March, commends such efforts as affording 
the most convincing proof that industrial acci- 
dents may be entirely eliminated: “ These 
prolonged no accident records,” he says, “ are 
to my mind the most encouraging symptoms 
of real progress. Let it be understood that 
they are not ‘luck’ and are achieved only 
after months and sometimes years of patient, 
plodding effort by pay-roll and salaried men 
alike; safety education must come first and 
then ‘safety spirit” before the goal is 
reached. These records teach us the great 
salient truth: Accidents can be eliminated— 
not only those we always knew how to avoid 
but even those we have been pleased to term 
“unavoidable.’ If there exists any exception 
it is among the great natural catastrophes, 
such as earthquakes and tornadoes. The 
truly industrial accident does not have io 
occur! The safety enthusiasts conceived this 
truth and American industry have proved it.” 


In a paper on “ Labour’s 
Ideals concerning manage- 
ment,” read before the Tay- 
lor Society recently, Presi- 
dent William Green, of the 
American Federation of Labour, referred to 
the recent advent of “management” as one of 
the chief factors in industry. ‘“ Not until re- 
cently was management considered of great 
importance,” he said. “Formerly capital and 
labour were regarded as the only essential 
factors. This view prevailed during the period 
when the relationship between employers and 
employees was of a more personal character. 
It must be relinquished because financial 
changes have taken place, until now, through 
the diversified ownership of corporations, 
management control has supplanted personal 
ownership control. This brought with it the 
formation of new relationships and the as- 
sumption of new responsibilities.” 

Mr. Green spoke of the changing relation 
of labour and management as follows:— 

“Many of our older concepts are giving way 
to the newer and more progressive points of 
view. The relationship of management and 
labour is changed and is changing. The men- 
tal attitude of labour toward industry and in- 
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dustrial processes is undergoing revision and 
readjustment. Management is understanding 
more and more that economies in production 
can be brought about through the co-opera- 
tion of labour and the establishment of high 
standards rather than through the autocratic 
control and exploitation of labour. Labour is 
understanding more and more that high wages 
and tolerable conditions of employment can 
be brought about through excellency in ser- 
vice, the promotion of efficiency and the elim- 
ination of waste. It is becoming more clearly 
understood that high wages and a high stand- 
ard of efficiency in industry are correlated, 
and the industry that is best managed, most 
economically controlled, where workmanship 
of the highest order under satisfactory con- 
ditions is maintained, is the industry that can 
pay the highest wages.” 


The Workmen’s Compensa- 


Public and tion Board of Nova Scotia, 
private in their report for 1925, re- 
systems of viewed on another page of 
compensation this issue, make a compari- 
insurance son between “state” insur- 


ance as 1t now exists and the system formerly 
in operation in the province: “The advan- 
tage of a Compensation Act such as we have 
in Nova Scotia is well illustrated by a com- 
parison of the rates under such an act with 
the rates of private insurance companies that 
were writing casualty insurance prior to 1917. 
Under the old Compensation Act of 1910, the 
limit of an employer’s liability for any one 
accident was $1,500. Under the present Act 
there have been cases where the cost of a 
single accident was over $12,000. For the pur- 
pose of making a comparison of the rates of 
private insurance companies who issued poli- 
cies protecting employers under the old Act, 
with the rates of assessment under the present 
Act, a number of policies were obtained from 
employers. Notwithstanding that the com- 
pensation payable under the present Act is 
several times greater than under the old ‘Act, 
the Board’s rates in 1925 were lower in nearly 
every case than the insurance companies’ rates 
in 1916, the year before the new Act came into 
force. 

“In many states of the United States pri- 
vate insurance companies are permitted to do 
business in competition with state boards. In 
1924, 63 casualty companies incurred losses on 
account of accidents amounting to $245,000,- 
000. The expenses of those companies in con- 
nection with the casualty insurance amounted 
to $216,000,000. The expenses were 89 per 
cent of the losses. That means that those 
companies would have to collect $189 in order 
to pay out $100. In Nova Scotia the expense 
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ratio for nine years was 8.38 per cent, or 
saving of over 80 in the expense ratio. Jf the 
compensation business in Nova Scotia had 
been carried on by private insurance com- 
panies for the past nine years it would have 
cost the employers of the province $6,336,000 
more than the amount paid to the Board, 
without any increase of benefits to the work- 
men.” 


The Legislative :Assembly 


Manitoba of Manitoba on March 25, 
and old age passed the following reso- 
pensions lution: 

“Whereas the Acting 


Minister of Labour on March 18, 1926, moved 
in the House of Commons that the House go 
into Committee to consider a plan to provide 
a system of old age pensions, based on the 
report of the special parliamentary committee 
of 1924, which report contemplated joint 
action by the federal government and provin- 
cial legislatures. 

“Therefore, be it resolved that this Legis- 
lature, while endorsing the principle of old 
age pensions, is of the opinion that any 
scheme of old age pensions should be admin- 
istered by the Department of Labour of the 
federal government at the expense of the 
Dominion. 

“ And be it further resolved, that an humble 
address be presented to His Honour the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, praying that he will cause 
this resolution to be conveyed to the Secretary 
of State for Canada.” 

As originally proposed by Mr. Ivens the 
resolution would have recommended, in view 
of the recent action by the House of Com- 
mons that the Provincial Government “ should 
at once take steps to formulate in common 
with the federal parliament, some definite plan 
to provide a system of old age pensions, and 
that those provinces which have not already 
taken similar action, be urged to do so without 
delay.” 


Proposed The Legislative Assembly 
revaluation of of Alberta unanimously 
soldiers lands passed the following reso- 
in Alberta lution on March 16: 


Whereas the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and 
other large land companies, are re-valuating their 
lands in Western Canada and making a_ substantial 
reduction in the price of same, to new settlers; 

And whereas a great number of returned soldiers, 
farming under the Soldier Settlement Board, have 
abandoned their farms; and those who remain unde 
this Board, are still obliged to pay for their farms at 
inflated war values which in many cases make it ex- 
tremely difficult to carry on under normal conditions; 

And whereas in the case of abandoned Soldier Set- 
tlement Board farms these farms are in most cases sold 
to new settlers at a re-valuated price; 

Therefore this Legislature is of the opinion that in 
addition to live stock reductions already made, the 


Dominion Government should place -returned soldiers, 
farming under the Soldier Settlement Board, on an 
equality with new settlers by making an equitable re- 
adjustment of the obligations to the said Board in 
respect to land and equipment, and that in such re- 
adjustment, due consideration be given to past pay- 
ments already made by such returned soldiers. 


Manitoba has two pension 
systems for school teachers, 
one applying to the City of 
Winnipeg, which has been 
in operation for 20 years, 
and one to the province 
outside the city, for which provision was made 
at the 1925 session of the legislature (LABour 
iGazerre, May, 1925, page 459). By the latter 
a fund is established by contributions from the 
teachers amounting to 1 per cent of their 
salaries. ‘Teachers who did not wish to con- 
tribute were allowed to write themselves out 
before July. So far there is no provision for 
governmental contribution. 

The pension provision applying to Winnipeg 
is in a flourishing condition. Contribution is 
comipulsory and is set at $10 a year for those 
receiving less than $1,400 a year, and $20 for 
those over this amount. The school board 
contributes a like amount. | 

The amount of pension is the same for 
everyone, $300 per annum. According to the 
last report, 1924, the number receiving this 
annuity was eight, while four were receiving 
under the disabilities clause amounts according 
to the length of service. No additional appli- 
cations for the retiring allowance have been 
received this year and there is but a slight in- 
crease in the amount paid out to teachers re- 
tiring because of disability. Under the Winn‘ 
peg pension scheme beneficiaries must have 
taught thirty years, twenty of which must be 
in the service of the city. There is no com- 
pulsion, however, on teachers to retire at the 
completion of this period and, as a matter of 
fact, fifty teachers eligible for pension are pre- 
ferring to remain at their desks. 

Pensions to the amount of $1,588,000 are 
now being paid to the school teachers and 
inspectors of the province of Ontario, out of 
the Teachers’ and Inspectors’ Superannuation 
Fund of Ontario, according to the second an- 
nual report on the fund made by Professor 
M. A. McKenzie, actuary. Out of the $1, 
588,000 the 338 women teachers on the fund 
receive $1,049,000, and the 161 men $539,000. 

The aggregate value of future pensions is 
estimated at $9,156,000, but many of the con- 
tributors to the fund may withdraw from edu- 
cational work before they are entitled to draw 
pensions, the amount thereof being estimated 
at $3,347,000. The payments at death of pros- 
pective pensioners are estimated at $1,120,000. 
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The maximum pension is $1,000 and the 
minimum $365, based on 40 years of service; 
it is compulsory on the part of all teachers 
and inspectors to contribute to the fund, which 
takes the place of the previous pension funds 
of Ontario. The teachers and inspectors con- 
tribute 24 per cent of their salaries to the 
superannuation fund, and the provincial 
treasury contributes a similar sum. 


The Postmaster-General in- 


Final act formed a delegation of 
in postal postal employees who wait- 
strike of ed on him at Ottawa on 
1924 March 20 that the em- 


ployees who took part in 
the postal strike in 1924 would receive the 
amount of wages which they lost when they 
were reinstated ag postal helpers at the mini- 
mum rate then current. About 2,500 em- 
ployees benefit by this concession, including 
nearly 1,500 at Toronto, and 700 at Montreal. 
The amount involved in the readjustment is 
about $112,000. In giving his decision, the 
Postmaster-General made the following state- 
ment :— 

“As it is not pretended that the striking 
employees had any legal right to be paid at a 
rate other than that upon which they agreed 
to return to work, it is only on compassionate 
grounds that the matter can be given consid- 
eration. I am favourably impressed by the 
fact that you men, personally, have little or 
nothing to gain, and are dictated by a desire 
to write ‘finis’ to an unpleasant chapter in the 
history of the Canadian postal service. I ap- 
preciate your viewpoint, and as tangible evi- 
dence of the desire of the department to en- 
gender in the postal service the fullest possible 
measure of good-will and harmony, I am issu- 
ing instructions that postmasters concerned be 
requested to immediately prepare the neces- 
saray pay lists that will give effect to your 
request.” 

The circumstances of the strike were out- 
lined in the Lasour Gazurrs, July, 1924, as fol- 
lows:—On June 18, postal employees in sev- 
eral cities went on strike for a higher salary 
schedule than that provided for in new regu- 
lations. At Montreal, Toronto and Windsor, 
the strike was called off on June 30, but in 
several cities in Ontario some employees were 
out only for a day or part of a day. In Mon- 
treal, Toronto and Windsor the strikers were 
partially replaced by new employees. On 
June 29 the striking employees were permitted 
to return to work, each individual agreeing by 
signed statement “to resume duty uncondi- 
tionally as a postal helper in the Post Office 
staff.” 


The Women’s Bureau of 


“Equal rights” the United States Depart- 


versus ment of Labour is making 
protection an investigation into the 
of female effects of the special laws 
employees which regulate the employ- 


ment of women. The in- 
quiry was suggested at the second Women’s 
Industrial Conference which was held at 
Washington, D.C., early in the current year 
on the initiative of the Department. The 
main feature of the Conference was the con- 
flict. between the so-called “equal rights” group 
and those who favour protective legislation for 
women. The former, a small but active min- 
ority, represents the movement in the United 
States among certain women for an amend- 
ment to the American Constitution demanding 
equal rights before the law for men and 
women. The latter represents a large body of 
women belonging, for the greater part, to 
women’s trade union organizations and social 
reform groups, who believe that the main- 
tenance of protective industrial legislation is 
demanded by all the facts and circumstances 
of industry. After a sharp debate, during 
which a statement was quoted from the re- 
port of the Secretary of Labour to the effect 
that the whole theory of special legislation for 
the protection of women had been challenged, 
and drawing attention to the need of a 
thorough inquiry into the subject, a resolution 
was finally adopted asking the United States 
Department of Labour to make a compre- 
hensive investigation of the effects of special 
laws regulating the employment of women. 
de- 


According to press 


Limiting spatches an arrangement for 
competition apportioning international 
for export competition is being organ- 
orders ized by manufacturers in 


the steel producing coun- 
tries in Europe, including Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Belgium and Luxemburg. 
This arrangement would fix quotas of export 
orders for each country, on a plan similar to 
one that was in existence in the same industry 
before the war between Great Britain and the 
United States. A similar agreement in the coal 
industry is said to be under discussion between 
German and British exporters. Strong support 
to the movement is being given by labour. 
Arthur Pugh, chairman of the General Coun- 
cil of the Trade Union Congress, in a recent 
interview said: “So far as Britain is con- 
cerned it would appear she has nothing to lose 
by a friendly arrangement, as this country and 
the United States have been the two nations 
whose exports of rails have suffered by the 
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growth of the industry on the continent. Fur- 
ther if agreement and development on similar 
lines put an end to the cut-throat competi- 
tion which has compelled continental workers 
to accept longer hours, has largely played into 
the hands of the middleman at the expense 
of the producer and has reduced the wages of 
the workers in the different competing coun- 
tries, the result cannot fail to be beneficial.” 


The Wage Board estab- 
lished in the Union of South 
Africa under the Wage Act 
of 1925, was inaugurated on 
February 17. The provi- 
sions of this act were outlined in the 
-Lasour Gazerre for February. At the open- 
ing ceremony Mr. T. Boydell, minister of 
labour, stated that it marked one of the most 
important events in the social and economic 
life of the country. As already noted, the Wage 
Act supplements the Industrial Conciliation 
Act of 1924 (Lasour Gazrerts, June, 1924), 
under which the conditions mutually agreed 
upon became legally binding on tthe two 
parties in industry. The earlier act was for 
the organized. employer and the organized 
worker. The Wage Act, on the other hand, 
was intended for the unorganized workers. 
The Board has full power and responsibility 
in making recommendations ‘regarding the 
wages in a particular industry, and the min- 
ister must either accept or reject, but may 
not alter these recommendations. The Board 
will start an investigation on the minister’s 
suggestion, or at the request of employees or 
workers. 

The chairman stated that the Board intend- 
ed to give preference to sweated, unorgan- 
ized industries. He dealt with the objection 
that their efforts would result in the dislo- 
eation of industry, and the raising of the cost 
of living. The evidence given before the 
Economic Commission, however, showed there 
were employers who were paying fair wages 
and giving their employees good conditions 
even among the sweated industries. It seem- 
ed to the Board, he said, that if one em- 
ployer could do this there was no reason why 
all employers in sweated industries should not 
rise to the same standard as the good em- 
ployer. In trying to bring this about, the 
good employer would have no additional 
burden placed upon him. If an employer 
who employed sweated labour was compelled 
to pay better wages and to provide better 
conditions for his men, he would not dare to 
raise the prices of the articles he produced 
because the good employer would be able 
to sell his article at a lower price, and con- 
sequently there would be no reason for re- 
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stricted output. The chairman further point- 
ed out that a poor output meant that only 
poor wages could be paid. A vicious circle 
was then created, but the Board was out to 
break that vicious circle and to enable people 
with better conditions to increase their effi- 
ciency and their output. They sincerely hoped 
to get better output from better wages. 


The Royal Commission on 
the British Coal Mining In- 
dustry, in their report which 
is summarized on another 
page of this issue place value on the work 
under the ‘Miners’ Welfare Fund, recom- 
mending that its scope should be enlarged. 
The work of this organization has been de- 
scribed in previous issues of the Lasour 
GazettE. It was established under the 
Mining Industry Act of 1920, to be used 
for purposes connected with the social well 
being, recreation and conditions of living of 
miners and their families, and with mining 
education and research. The Fund is now 
supported by a levy of a penny on each ton 
produced in the mines (The Royal Commis- 
sion recommend that this amount should be 
increased to a “substantial contribution from 
royalties”). It is administered by a commit- 
tee appointed by the Board of Trade with 
the assistance, of district committees. The 
report. of the fund for 1925, recently re- 
ceived by the Department, shows a continued 
increase of activity in the various undertak- 
ings. The sum set aside for mining education 
has been increased from. £475,000 to £500,000, 
education being thus placed on the same level 
as safety and health research. The commit- 
tee express the hope that there will be avail- 
able, in addition, a sum sufficient for the 
establishment of a scholarship scheme on a 
national basis before the end of 1926. It is 
their intention that the scholarships shall be 
of sufficient amount to enable the holders 
(either working miners, or their sons or 
daughters) to enjoy the full benefit of uni- 
versity life, and to exercise complete freedom 
of choice as to the course of study they 
will pursue. 

The main activities promoted by the vari- 
ous committees during the year were in con- 
nection with institutes, halls, clubs, libraries 
(including small grants for the purchase of 
books, etc), recreation and sports grounds, 
playing fields, swimming pools and baths, 
colliery bands, etc.; pithead baths, drying 
rooms and shelters, slipper baths, wash-houses, 
etc.; hospitals, convalescent schemes; distinct 
nursing services; ambulance services; mining 
education (lectures, scholarships, establishment 
and equipment of centres for junior instruc- 
tion, etc.). 
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The House of Assembly of the Union of 


South Africa has before it a bill to provide 


for the control of mining companies by the 
state. The bill gives to the Government. the 
power to appoint directors to the boards of 
mining companies. These official directors 
are to be paid by the company on the same 
scale as other directors, and to have the same 
rights and privileges, in particular free access 
to all books, accounts and records. Secrecy 
is enjoined on them, but they may make 
communications to the Minister of Mines, 
who, if he considers it in the interests 
of the public or of the shareholders, may pub- 
lish any information obtained by him through 
a Government Director. 





A new table of fees, published under the 
Saskatchewan Theatres and Cinematographs 
‘Act, provides that a duly qualified operator, 
non-resident in Saskatchewan, may obtain a 
license from the Provincial Secretary, good 
for two months, to operate a moving picture 
machine for the exhibition of a special fea- 
ture, on submitting satisfactory evidence of 
his qualifications as an operator, together 
with a fee of $5. 





The coal workers who bunker ships at Dart- 
mouth, in Devonshire, England, where unem- 
ployment is acute, have divided themselves 
into three gangs. One of these works at 
bunkering, while the other two go to the 
labour exchange, and having qualified, draw 
the “dole.” This is done by all three gangs 
in rotation; and since there is enough work 
to keep a third of the men busy, all of them 
manage to make a living. 





Local 151 (Toronto) of the Brotherhood of 
Painters and Decorators is addressing letters 
to the health officers of municipalities in Can- 
ada asking them to instruct contractors to 
take greater precautions while using the 
paint-spraying machine. The letters state 
that “the paint-spraying machine, when used 
on buildings, is dangerous. The men it is 
true are provided with masks. These masks 
become clogged, and then they discard them 
that they may breathe freely. Inhaling the 
fumes of the poisons, they contract disorders 
peculiar to the trade.” 





The Ontario Government informed the 
Legislature on March 29 that in the future, 
before any progress certificates were issued to 
any contractor in respect to provincial ‘public 
works, the contractor would be required to 
give an assurance to the government that the 
workmen have received their wages in full. 
The government will hold back enough to 


ensure the payment of all wages if the need 
arises. This announcement arose out of re- 
ports that men working under a certain road 
contractor had not received their wages. 





The coroner’s jury in connection with the 
death of a workman who was killed by a 
descending hoist on a new building at Van- 
couver in February strongly recommended 
that a responsible signaller should be _ pro- 
vided for all hoists for materials. used in 
building construction. 





In an inquiry into the death of a miner at 
South Porcupine, Ontario, on February 28,’ as 
the result’ of injuries received from falling 
timber in a mine the jury recommended that 
in future sized lumber should be used in 
timbering a shaft. The evidence showed that 
one edge of the timber was standing out a 
fraction of an inch from its position when the 
ore bucket in ascending, swinging slightly 
from side to side, caught in the edge of the 
timber and dislodged it, causing it to fall 
down the shaft. 





The total benefits awarded by the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Board during the 
month of March amounted to $461,792.14, 
$373,379.73 of this being for compensation and 
$88,412.41 for medical aid. The benefits dur- 
ing the first quarter of this year were $1,380,- 
305.95, as compared with $1,312,136.10 in the 
first quarter of 1925. The number of acci- 
dents reported in March was 5,215, this being 
the highest monith this year. The total num- 
ber of accidents for the first quarter of 1926 
is considerably higher than for the same period 
last year, the number reported ‘to the end of 
March this year being 14,822, as compared 
with 12,655 during the first quarter of 1925. 
There were 82 fatal cases reported during the 
first three months this year, as compared with 
46 during the same period last year. 





During the season of 1925, 944 seamen were 
given treatment ait hospitals in Montreal 
under the provisions contained in the Canada 
Shipping Act, section 386, relating to hospital 
treatment for sick mariners on ships which 
pay the duty levied on ships entering port. 
This duty amounts to two cents per net regis- 
tered tonnage, payment however being re- 
quired only three times in any one year. The 
amount collected by the Customs Department 
at Montreal last season for the purposes of 
the Sick Mariners’ Fund was $39,432.46. The 
Lasour Gazerre for April, 1925, contained a 
note on the subject of hospital treatment for 
sick mariners in Canada, with special refer- 
ence to the Port of Vancouver. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


yi ese employment situation as reported by 
the local superintendents of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada at the end of 
March was as follows:— | 

The approaching spring weather was reviv- 
ing the agricultural industry in the Province 
of Nova Scotia. The last of the winter work 
was being finished up in the logging industry 
and workers were awaiting the logging drives. 
The fishing industry was fair, though storms 
were to some extent interfering with its ac- 
tivities. The prevailing condition in the coal 
mining industry was rather good, and it was 
anticipated that with the opening of naviga- 
tion shipments to the St. Lawrence would in- 
crease the business very considerably. Most 
lines of manufacturing were active; saw-mills 
were increasing their output; iron and steel 
industries were showing continued steady ac- 
tivity. At most points in the Province con- 
struction was rather quiet, but in Halifax it 
was increasing and the prospects were good. 

Demands for farm hands received by the 
New Brunswick employment offices were not 
yet very heavy. In this Province fishing was 
fair and preparations were being made for the 
usual spring activity. With the disappearance 
of winter, the logging industry was slackening 
off. Pulp and paper and saw-milling indus- 
tries were active; other lines of manufacturing 
were reported as busy. Although the construc- 
tion industries were not showing unusual ac- 
tivity, they would seem to be experiencing 
fair conditions. 

From the Province of Quebec it was re- 
ported that, with the arrival of spring weather, 
farm orders were coming in. Logging had 
slackened off considerably, though river driv- 
ing, which was commencing, would give con- 
siderable employment in this industry for 
some little time. From Sherbrooke it was re- 
ported that there were increases in activity in 
the mining industry. Manufacturing was re- 
ported ag brisk from practically al! centres and 
increases to staffs were being engaged in num- 
erous cases. In the building and construction 
industries the prospects were that there would 
be a very active seasun; demands for carpen- 
ters and painters were already being reecived 
in some volume by the employment offices. 
During March snow cleaning gave casual work 
to large numbers of workers. There was a 
shortage of suitable women domestics re- 
ported, particularly from the City of Mon- 
treal. 

In Ontario orders for farm help were numer- 
ous and general throughout the southern por- 
tion of the Province, with some centres re- 
porting difficulty in securing a sufficient num- 


ber of suitable applicants. The manufactur- 
ing industries in this Province, generally 
speaking, were active and prospects were re- 
ported as good; increases in working time and 
in staffs seemed general. The iron and steel 
industry showed substantial improvements at 
various centres. Construction, the opening of 
which was retarded to some extent by the de- 
layed spring, had begun to resume spring 
and summer activity and prospects were fair. 
The logging industry was quiet pending the 
commencement of river driving. The mining 
industry continued its normal activity. De- 
mands for domestic workers were about as 
usual and again some shortages were reported 
from different centres. 

Heavier demands for farm help, although 
cold weather was interfering with them to 
some extent, was the predominant note of 
the employment situation in the Province of 
Manitoba. Though construction prospects 
were fair, not much work had yet opened up. 
The demands for casual workers were light, 
but that for women domestics was steady. 

As customary at this time of the year, the 
superintendents of the employment offices in 
Saskatchewan reported substantial increases in 
the registered vacancies for farm workers, al- 
though no shortages of suitable applicants was 
yet in evidence. Logging was quiet. The 
construction industries have not yet developed 
any great amount of activity. General con- 
ditions seemed rather quiet, awaiting the full 
opening of outdoor work. Women domestics 
were in brisk demand, with a shortage of farm 
domestics reported from some centres. 

Unseasonable weather in Alberta was hold- 
ing up outdoor work and slackening the de- 
mand for farm workers, though of these there 
would not seem to be any marked surplus. 
Construction was gaining in momentum and 
increasing numbers were being employed, 
while prospects for increased work later were 
distinctly encouraging. Coal mining was de- 
creasing in activity. The demands for female 
domestic workers were rather heavy. 

The logging industry in British Columbia 
showed little change and the improvements in 
it which were noticeable were rather light. 
Extra gang and road work was opening up and 
relieving unemployment to some extent. Other 
construction was picking up and the prospects 
for it seemed good. Metal mining industries 
were normally busy, although not many extra 
workers were being taken on. Although the 
cessation of bush work in this province had 
temporarily added in some districts to the 
numbers unemployed, conditions generally ap- 
peared to be on the upturn. 
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Employment, as indicated by 
EMPLOYERS’ employers, showed a further 
Reports. but rather small increase, in- 


volving practically the same number of work- 
ers as did the gain indicated on the corre- 
sponding date last year. The situation, 
however, was more favourable than on March 
1, 1925, or on that date in any other year 
since 1920. 

Additions to staff were registered in the 
Eastern and Central Provinces, while em- 
ployment declined in the ‘Western Provinces. 


In the Maritime Provinces, there was an in- 
crease in the employment afforded by the 
track departments of the railways, owing to 
the heavy snow storms. Transportation was 
also more active, but reductions were in- 
dicated in logging and mining. In Quebec, 
manufacturing registered largely increased 
employment; the iron and steel, building 
material, textile and leather groups, in par- 
ticular, showed marked expansion. Railway 
construction and maintenance and _ services 
were also busier, the former group chiefly on 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


(Official Statistics Except Where Noted) 











1926 1925 
March February January March February January 
Trade, external, ageregate..... S Semis. cae 159,717,520 155,451,873 180 ,496 ,480 132,594,340 134,374,777 
Imports, merchandise for 
COUSUIDUION, ce an ee ee ce 2 70,508,980 69 , 736,042 84,608 ,344 61,429 ,913 58,375,502 
Exports, Canadian pro- 

HCO CHER | aai.k s Minn gbio2 FES J Al ood eee Rods 87,512,147 84,718,819 94,815,802 70,126,125 75,347,012 
Customs duty couectod........ § isc sc«mes. tush 10,843 ,327 10,050,607 13,181,045 9 456,132 8,233 ,562 
Bank debits to Individual 

ACCOUNLAs:...bawse ls nd ties S doscher: des reicy 2,132,219 ,922) 2,368,210,435) 2,005,027,113] 1,915,041,809| 2,230,036,277 
Bank clearings................ $ 1,242,000,000} 1,331,400,000) 1,195,146,690) 1,109,627,000) 1,410,002,198 
Bank notes in circulation....... $ 163,617, 467 160,600,699 157,888,900 157,932,369 155 ,303 ,093 
Bank deposits, savings......... 1,332, 784,116] 1,316,288,258] 1,266,231,798] 1,260,879 ,805| 1,249, 622,592 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |............-. 852,716,608] 869,591,897) 917,645,337] 908,362,432) 910,697,141 
Security Prices, Index:Number— 

Common stocks............. 129-9 134-2 127-4 104-9 105-8 102-3 
Preferred stocks....... 100-3 100-3 99-2 95-2 97-5 96-0 

Soa leche CS aLe 106-9 106-6 106-3 105-5 105-2 105-2 
§Prices, Wholesale, Index num- 

Bo sick 5 fe dig pectin tetera e 160-1 162-2 163-8 161-6 164-8 165-2 
§Prices, Retail, Family bud- 

2 ae at a I eats PENI RY. 21-83 21-87 21-96 21-00 21-19 21-09 
Eh a failures, number..... 159 186 248 199 186 284 
Business failures, liabilities... $ 2,268,379 2,623,771 2,674,186 3,203,088 2,590,065 4,890,523 
§Employment Index Number, 
Employers’ pay roll figures. 91-5 90°7 89-6 87-0 86-1 83-9 
*$Unemployment percentage 
(trade union members)...... *8.] *8.1 *7-9 *9 65 *10-2 *11-6 
fnimigration, HOR eI. VOCS: 1 TTD. ee 2,324 6,575 2,210 2,007 
Building permits............. o ¥ 10, 538 , 423 7,104,343 4,608,688 8,457,791 5,879 ,858 5,440,770 
tContracts awarded........... $ 19,779,000 13 ,478 ,000 12,669 ,000 13 ,393 ,000 11,048,000 8,935,000 
Mineral Production in— 
ISAT OD cits: edad dst oon ot tons 53,251 49,746 56, 644 63,932 29,506 28 ,302 
Steel ingots and castings..... tons 58,765 53,157 68,536 107,605 pera 27,126 
Herre alloys. ee. oleh tons 3,463 2,348 2,224 1,962 1,780 1,691 
OR neal hs, Re pert by oe BODE) atin cnscnahe tied aac eins eee 1, 223,648 786,389 1,156,349 1,431,776 
Silver ore shipped from Cobalt Ibs. 1,023,704 1,699 ,246 952,520 1,348,580 618 ,043 776,091 
Timber scaled in British Col- 
RETA VEN eS vac iste alice aa ae |e Uae «Sel Renate ota? gy 175,644,703 181,617,486 181,981,049 147,371,026 127,310,581 
Railways— 
**Car loadings, revenue, 
ERIN Pe Me er cars 220,914 222,979 218 , 904 210,224 215,463 204,351 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings..... 17,988,865 14,757 ,323 18,055,921 15,318,931 13,824,606 16,716,468 
CMerAGine CXPORSEG.S.~ torn 8 lous tcesee ie dantse scm n 14,172,845 14,350,850 13,732,953 14,188,504 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
gross earnings. 60h e4. .o$onl . orcas. ah 12,613,008 13,470,131 12,931,546 11,786,710 11,896,513 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses....... $ |......2.c0005. 10,707,977 11,668,272 10,814 ,334 10,632,009 11,312,744 
team railways, freight in 
FOR-IONOSs cess os span es Tice ta oa pee ee ee 2,589, 558, 262) 2,404,001,389] 2,188,116,869] 2,119,513,163 
Newsprint. 50... .0 20000. Ga, tons }i0... IY... & 138 ,072 139 ,688 126 , 267 115 ,624 121,420 
Automobiles, passenger......... 0 |ecccseeceeuces 15,895 11,252 13,014 10,779 8,301 
***Index of physical volume of 
bupidessi.s) 9. ACR Os. JOO Ou eae Tatiay, 4 ol 128-6 110-7 115-6 114-7 
SRGUSLPARY GEOL OEIOD on teal te, un cane eee a Pere ne 123-6 115-9 117-6 117-0 
Tamine turing ecilete: otk te tee e e . aae 141°6 117-4 118-7 117-7 





*Figures for end of previous months. 
in this issue. 
physical volume of business includes, forest 
exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank 


ers and construction. Manufacturing includes consumers’ goods and producers’ goods. 





\ {Bradstreet. {MacLean Building Review. §¥For group figures see articles elsewhere 
**Figures for four weeks ending March 27, 1926, and corresponding previous periods. ***The index of the 
, Mining, manufacturing, employment in wholesale and retail trade, imports, 


ebits. Industrial commodity production includes, forestry, mining, manufactur- 
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account of snow-clearing. Trade, on the other 
hand, showed seasonal curtailment. In Ontario, 
manufacturing, .especially of iron and steel 
products, reported substantial improvement, 
and construction and services made compar- 
atively small gains. Logging, mining, trans- 
portation and trade, however, registered re- 
duced staffs. The seasonal losses in the first 
named were the largest. In the Prairie Pro- 
vinees, continued curtailment of operations 
was shown, mining, transportation, trade and 
logging being seasonally slacker. The de- 
clines were, however, somewhat smaller than 
those reported on the corresponding date 
last year. In British Columbia, contractions 
in employment, in transportation and construc” 
tion were partly offset by improvement in 
manufacturing, chiefly in metal-using, lum- 
ber and pulp and paper factories. 

The trend of employment was upward in 
Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Hamilton, Wind- 
sor and the other Border Cities, and Winni- 
peg, while in Ottawa and Vancouver declines 
were recorded. In Montreal, further pro- 
nounced recovery was noted in manufactures, 
especially in iron and steel. Services also 
afforded more employment, but building and 
trade were seasonally slacker. In Quebec, 
manufacturing and construction were rather 
busier. In Toronto, improvement was chiefly 
confined to manufacturing, the iron and steel 
groups showing most recovery. In Ottawa, 
there were general but rather small contrac- 
tions. In Hamilton, iron and steel works were 
decidedly more fully employed and food fac- 
tories also showed improvement. In Wind- 
sor and the adjacent Border Cities, employ- 
ment in automobile plants showed a further 
increase, while construction was seasonally 
dull. In Winnipeg, construction afforded 
much more employment, but trade reported 
continued seasonal losses. In Vancouver, re- 
ductions in shipping and stevedoring and in 
construction were partly offset by increases in 
manufacturing, notably in iron and steel. 

An analysis of the returns by industrial 
groups shows that manufacturing, railway con- 
struction and services showed increased acti- 
vity, while in logging, mining, transportation, 
building and highway construction and trade, 
there was a falling off in employment, largely 
seasonal in character. Within the manufac- 
turing group, the largest gains were in auto- 
mobile and other iron and steel works, but 
textile, leather, lumber, clay, glass and stone 
and non-ferrous metal works also afforded 
more employment. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of March, 1926. 
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The term unemployment as 
used in the following report 
has reference to involuntary 
idleness, due to economic 
causes. Persons engaged in work other than 
their own trades, or who are idle because of 
illness, or as a direct result of strikes or lock- 
outs, are not considered as unemployed. As 
the number of unions making returns varies 
from month to month with consequent varia- 
tion in membership, upon which the percent- 
age of unemployment is based, it should be 
understood that such figures have reference 
only to the organizations reporting. . 

The percentage of unemployment among 
local trade unions at the end of February as 
shown by reports from 1,573 organizations 
with a combined membership of 148,068 per- 
sons, remained exactly the same as that re- 
ported at the close of the previous month, 
8.1 per cent of the members being unem- 
ployed. Fluctuations, however, occurred in 
the: various trades and industries throughout 
the country. The level of employment was 
higher than in February, 1925, when the per- 
centage of idleness stood at 9.5. Unemploy- 
ment was still quite prevalent in Nova Scotia 
where a large number of coal miners were 
thrown out. of work owing to a shutdown for 
repairs. Considerable short time continued 
to be registered in the coal areas. Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta unions were also 
less fully engaged than in January though the 
percentage of change was not very outstanding. 
In the remaining provinces employment in- 
creased. Unemployment in the manufac- 
turing industries, as indicated by reports from 
412 unions, with an aggregate membership of 
40,432 persons was in lesser volume than in 
either the previous month or February 
last year. The percentages of unemployment 
among papermakers, tobacco, wood, garment, 
glass and iron and steel workers were smaller 
than those registered in January, but bakers, 
printing tradesmen, textile and leather work- 
ers reported less activity. As mentioned above, 
the coal mining situation in Nova Scotia was 
less favourable than in January, and unem- 
ployment in Alberta and British Columbia 
coal mines also increased slightly. Quarry 
workers in Nova Scotia reported a large num- 
ber of their members idle. The building and 
construction division showed no change as 
compared with January, 26.6 per cent of the 
members being out of work at the close of 
both months. Employment in the various 
trades within the group, however, fluctuated 
to some extent. Steam shovel and dredge- 
men, painters, decorators and paperhangers, 
hod carriers and building labourers, and brick- 
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layers, masons and plasterers were more active 
than in January, but in the remaining trades 
employment declined. The change in com- 
parison with February last year was slightly 
adverse, the increase in employment among 
bridge and structural iron workers, bricklay- 
ers, masons and plasterers, granite and stone- 
cutters, and tile layers, lathers and roofers 
not being quite sufficient to offset the reduc- 
tions in the other trades. Reports from 637 
organizations of transportation workers, with 
a membership of 56,388 persons indicated that 
5.0 per cent of the members were idle as 
compared with 5.3 per cent in January. Navi- 
gation workers reported considerable inac- 
tivity; the situation for steam railway em- 
ployees remained practically unchanged but 
the deciding factor for the group was the 
street railway division where a higher level 
of employment was maintained. The situa- 
tion in the transportation group as a whole, 
was also better than in February last year. 
Retail shop clerks were not so busy as in 
January. Barbers showed slight improve- 
ment, but employment for hotel and restau- 
rant employees, stationary engineers and 
theatre and stage employees declined. Fisher- 
men were much more active than in January. 
Lumber workers and loggers reported 26.4 
per cent of their members idle as compared 
with no unemployment in January. 


During the month of Febru- 
ary, 1926, the offices of the 
Employment Service of Can- 
ada made 19,371 neferences to 
vacancies and effected a total 
of 18,157 placements, of which 11,222 were in 
regular employment and 6,935 in casual work. 
Of the placements in regular employment 
8,550 were of men and 2,672 of women. Ap- 
plications for work were received from 29,414 
workers, of which 21,322 were from men and 
§,092 were from women, while employers noti- 
fred the Service of opportunities for 13,163 
men and 6,660 women, a total of 19,823 vacan- 
cies. Only a nominal decline was shown in the 
volume of business transacted when the above 
figures are compared with those of the pre- 
ceding month and also with the corresponding 
month last year, the reports for January, 
1926, showing 20,699 vacancies offered, 35,988 
applications made and 19,009 placements ef- 
fected, while in February, 1925, there were ne- 
corded 20,240 vacancies, 31,537 applications for 
work and 18,987 placements in regular and 
casual employment. A report in detail of the 
work of the offices for the month of Febru- 
ary, 1926, will be found elsewhere in this issue. 


EMPLOYMENT 
OFFICE 
REeErorts 


Some figures indicating the 


PRODUCTION movement of trade and in- 
IN CERTAIN dustry in March and in pre- 
INDUSTRIES vious months are given in the 


table on page 312. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics reported 
that February production of coke pig iron in 
Canada amounted to 49,746 long tons. This 
was 12 per cent under the 56,644 tons of Janu- 
ary, but 69 per cent over the 29,506 tons re- 
ported for February of a year ago. Foundry 
and malleable grades at 19,733 tons showed 
an appreciable advance over 11,895 tons of 
the previous month, but this gain was more 
than offset by the loss in basic iron output 
which amounted to only 30,013 tons as against 
44,749 tons in January. 

For the two months ending February the 
cumulative production of all grades was 
106,390 tons or about double the output of 
57,808 tons in the first two months of last 


year. This year’s production was composed 


of 74,762 tons of basic iron, 28,960 tons of 
foundry iron and 2,668 tons of malleable iron; 
58 per cent of the whole was made for fur- 
ther use of the producers and the balance was 
intended for sale. 

Blast furnace charges for February included 
91,405 long tons of imported iron ore, 56,987 
short tons of coke and 29,087 short tons of 
limestone. For each long ton of pig iron 
made this represented a furnace charge of 
4116 pounds of ore, 2,291 pounds of coke and 
1,169 pounds of limestone. 

No additional furnaces were blown in dur- 
ing the month and as a result the same five 
furnaces were in blast on February 28, as at 
the end of January. The active furnaces had 
a capacity of 1,825 long tons per day or about 
36 per cent of the total Dominion capacity 
and were located as follows: 2 at Sydney, NS., 
2 at Hamilton, Ont., and 1 at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont. 

‘Production of ferro-alloys at 2,343 tons 
showed a slight advance over the 2,224 tons 
produced in the previous month. Production 
in February consisted of ferrosilicon only; in 
January, most of the output was classed as 
ferromanganese. 

Reflecting the lowered output of pig iron 
the production of steel ingots and castings in 
Canada during February, at 53,157 long tons 
showed a decline of 22 per cent from the 
68,536 tons of January but was 438 per cent 
greater than the 37,221 tons reported for Feb-- 
ruary, 1925. The decline was wholly in the 
outpupt of steel ingots which grade fell to 
50,207 tons from 66,221 tons in the previous: 
month. Steel castings rose to 2,950 tons from: 
the 2,315 tons reported in February. 
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For the two months ending February the 
total output was 121,693 tons or about double 
the 64,347 tons reported for the same two 
months last year. This year’s production 
included 116,428 tons of steel ingots and 5,265 
tons of steel castings. 

Pig iron prices remained unchanged in Feb- 
ruary, No. 1 Foundry at Toronto still being 
quoted at $26.85 per ton, No. 2 Foundry at 


$26.35, and both grades at Montreal at $29.25.. 


The: Bureau’s index number for Iron and Its 
Products (1913 prices=100) fell from 147.5 
to 147.2, due mainly to slightly lower levels 
for round and square steel bars. 

Full statistics of coal production during 

February are not yet available. The output 
of coal from Canadian mines during January 
was considerably lower than the total recorded 
for the previous month. The January output 
was 1,223,648 tons, a decrease of 22 per cent 
from the production of 1,560,975 tons in De- 
cember. The loss in tonnage was general 
throughout the coal-producing provinces and 
was due principally to lack of orders. 
_ Exports of Canadian coal totalled 65,047 
tons in January as against 116,585 tons in 
December and 138,720 tons, the preceding 
five-year average for the month of January. 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick accounted 
for exports of 21,748 tons, while the exporta- 
tions from the western provinces amounted to 
43,299 tons. 

Coinciding with the decline in the output of 
coal in Canada there was a falling-off in the 
number of men employed; the total for the 
month was 28,682, consisting of 22,075 under- 
ground and 6,607 surface employees. In the 
previous month employment was furnished 
29,732 men, of whom 22,944 worked under- 
ground and 6,788 on surface. The production 
per man-day was similar to that recorded for 
December, namely 2.5 tons, while the total 
production per man was only 42.6 tons in 
January as compared with 52.3 in December. 


The summary of Canadian 
trade prepared by the De- 
partment of Customs and Ex- 
cise shows that in February, 
1926, the merchandise entered for consumption 
amounted to $70,908,980 as compared with 
$61,429,913 in February, 1925. The domestic 
merchandise exported amounted to $87,512,147 
in February, 1926, as compared with $84,- 
718,819 in January, 1926, and $70,126,125 in 
February, 1925. Foreign merchandise export- 
ed amounted to $1,296,393 in February, 1926, 
and $1,038,302 in February, 1925. 

The chief imports in February, 1926, were: 
Fibres, textiles and textile products, $16,- 
124,029, and iron and its products, $14,196,004. 


EXTERNAL 
‘TRADE 


The chief exports in the same month were 
in the groups of agricultural and vegetable 
products, mainly foods, $32,411,946, and wood, 
wood products and paper, $21,511,431. In the 
eleven months ending February, 1926, exports 
of agricultural and vegetable products, mainly 
foods, were valued at $502,093,633; wood, wood 
products and paper at $251,149,546, and ani- 
mals and animal products at $179,311,756. 


According to a report pre- 
pared by the Dominion Bur-. 
eau of Statistics, the value of 
the building permits issued in 
sixty cities in Canada during the month of 
February, 1926, indicated an increase of 54.2 
per cent, as compared with the preceding 
month, and of 20.8 per cent over the corres- 
ponding month last year. The total value for 
February, 1926, was $7,104,343; for January, 
1926, $4,608,688 and for February, 1925, 
$5,879,858, 

The Maclean Building Review estimates the 
total value of the contracts awarded in Can- 
ada in March at $19,779,300, as compared with 
$13,477,600 in February, and $13,392,900 in 
March, 1925. Of the contemplated new con- 
struction in Canada during March, 1926, $11,- 
692,200 was for residential building ; $12,470,800 
for business building; $8,213,900 for industrial 
building, and $11,217,100 for engineering con- 


BuILpING 
PERMITS 


‘struction (including bridges, dams, wharves, 


sewers, water mains, roads, streets and general 
engineering). By classification, the construc- 
tion contracts awarded during March, 1926, 
were divided as follows:—business building 
$10,496,800, or 53.1 per cent; residential 
building, $6,607,100, or 83.4 per cent; indus- 
trial building, $1,607,900 or 8.1 per cent, and 
for public works and utilities, $1,067,500, or 
5.4 per cent. The apportionment by pro- 
vinces was, Ontario, $9,052,400 or 45.7 per 
cent; Quebec $5,711,400, or 28.9 per cent; 
British Columbia, $2,746,600, or 13.9 per cent; 
the Prairie Provinces, $2,111,800, or 10.7 per 
cent, and the Maritime Provinces, $157,100 or 
.8 per cent. 


Sirikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes 
‘in March was less than during either February, 
1926, or March, 1925. There were in existence 
during the month 14 disputes, involving 898 
employees, and resulting in a time loss of 
12,697 working days, as compared with 11 dis- 
putes in February, involving 2,433 workpeople ' 
and resulting in a time loss of 22,966 working 
days. In March, 1925, there were recorded 15 
disputes, involving 11,891 employees, and re- 
sulting in a time loss of 249,400 working days. 
One of the strikes and lockouts commencing 
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prior to March, and three of the strikes and 
lockouts commencing during ‘March, termin- 
ated during the month. At the end of the 
month, therefore, there were nine strikes and 
lockouts affecting 429 workpeople, not includ- 
ing those strikes and lockouts in which em- 
ployment conditions were roported to be no 
longer affected but which had not been for- 
mally called off. 


Prices 

Retail food costs showed little change in 
‘the average, being, however, slightly lower 
than in February. The cost per week of a 
list of twenty-nine staple foods for an aver- 
age family of five, in terms of the average 
retail prices in some sixty cities was $11.46 
at the beginning of March, as compared with 
$11.50 for February; $10.74 for March 1925; 
$10.58 for March 1924; $10.79 for March 1923; 
$10.54 for March 1922; $13.23 for March 1921; 
$16.92 for June 1920 (the peak); $15.98 for 
March 1920; $12.66 for March 1918; and $7.68 
for March 1914. Besides the seasonal decline 
in the prices of eggs, milk and cheese, slight 
decreases occurred also in the prices of beans 
and evaporated apples. The most important 
advances occurred in the prices of beef, fresh 
and salt pork, bacon, butter and potatoes. 
Including the cost of fuel and rent with that 
of foods the total budget averaged $21.77 at 
the beginning of March, as compared with 
$21.87 for February; $21 for March 1925; $21 
for March 1924; $21.42 for March 1923; $20.96 
for March 1922; $23.87 for March 1921; $26.92 
for July 1920 (the peak); $25.01 for March 
1920; $20 for March 1918; and $14.35 for 
March 1914. Fuel was somewhat lower than 
in February, due to a decline in the price of 
anthracite coal. No changes were reported in 
rent. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
declined somewhat being 160.1 for March, as 
compared with 162.2 for February; 161.6 for 
March 1925; 154.4 for March 1924; 155.9 for 
March 1923; 153.6 for March 1922; 186.0 for 
March 1921; 256.7 for May 1920 (the peak) ; 
241.3 for March 1920; 200.3 for March 1919; 
and 194.3 for March 1918. In the grouping 
according to chief component materials six of' 
the eight main groups declined, one advanced 
and one was unchanged. The groups which 
declined were: Vegetables and their Products, 
because of lower prices for grains, flour and 
‘milled products, rubber and sugar; Animals 
and their Products, due to lower prices for 
live stock, bacon, eggs, leather and furs; 
Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products, because 
of declines in the prices of cotton, wool, silk, 
jute and hessian; Wood, Wood Products and 


Paper, due to a decline in newsprint; Non- 
Ferrous Metals, because of lower prices for 
copper, lead, silver and spelter; and Iron and 
its Produats. Non-metallic Minerals advanced 
shghtly due to higher prices for coal, coal- 
oil and lime. The Chemical and Allied Pro- 
ducts group was unchanged. 





The finst issue of Industrial Psychology, the 
Journal of Human Engineering, was published 
at Hamilton, New York, in January, and is 
being continued monthly. The term “ human 
engineering” is used to denote the science of 
the economic handling of the human element 
in industry. Such a science would establish 
principles of industrial management as the re- 
sult of studies of the peculiarities of individual 
workmen. Among the articles in January issue 
of the new magazine are discussions on 
“ Handling men through their self interest”; 
“Better judgments of men”; “Industral dis- 
satisfaction”; “Tests of chauffeurs”; “A cor- 
relation machine”; “Control of office out- 
put ”, etc. 





Regulations governing hospitals under the 
Alberta Hospital Act provide that no training 
school for nurses shall be established or con- 
ducted in connection with any hospital unless: 
(a) there are at least four registered medicai 
practitioners resident within an area of two 
miles of the hospital; (b) the hospital has 
an authorized bed capacity of at least thirty 
patients; and (c) the hospital has a daily 
average of twenty patients. Where a training 
school for nurses exists, the members of the 
medical staff are requested to aid and’ assist 
in the educational advancement of the nurses 
in training, to the fullest extent. 





The program for the thirteenth annual con- 
vention of the International Association of 
Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, 
to be held in Hartford, Connecticut, Septem- 
ber 14-17, 1926, is now being prepared. It is 
hoped at this convention to bring to light 
the many problems which have confronted the 
Boards and Commissions in the different States 
and Provinces in administering the compen- 
sation laws, so that those who have faced 
similar problems and solved them can from 
their experience help in their solution by other 
Boards and Commissions. 





The number of persons permanently em- 
ployed by the Government of Alberta on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1926, was 2,120, as compared with 
2.561 in 1921. Of the total for 1926 111 are 
engaged in services that were not in existence 
in 1921. 
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COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT, 1923 


Prosecution of Alleged Combine in the Distribution of Fruits and 
Vegetables in Western Canada 


Paes general manager, three supervisors 
and four brokerage corporations con- 
nected with the Nash organization in Canada, 
who were indicted in the British Columbia 
Supreme Court (Rez v. Simington et al) on 
charges of conspiracy arising out of a report 
made by Mr. Lewis Duncan, barrister of To- 
ronto, as special commissioner under the Com- 
bines Investigation Act, were found guilty by 
the jury on five of the six counts of the in- 
dictment and sentenced by Mr. Justice D. A. 
McDonald on March 13. A fine of $25,000 and 
imprisonment for one day was imposed on 
each of the convicted individuals: J. A. Sim- 
_ ington, §. P. Lloyd, W. Colquhoun and W. F. 
Carruthers; and a similar fine on each of the 
corporations:—Mutual (Vancouver), Limited, 
Vancouver; Mutual Brokers, Limited, Cal- 
gary; Mutual Brokers, Limited, Regina; and 
Mutual Brokers, Limited, Winnipeg. 

Special interest attaches to this case in view 
of the large number of companies and indi- 
viduals implicated, the extensive nature of 
their operations throughout the four western 
provinces, and the fact that it was the first 
prosecution arising out of the operation of the 
Combines Investigation Act, 1923. 

The report of the commissioner appointed 
in July, 1924, to investigate the combine al- 
leged to exist among certain jobbers, brokers 
and other dealers in fruit and vegetables in 
British Columbia and the prairie provinces 
was published in February, 1925, and reviewed 
in the Lasour Gazerrp for March, 1925 (pp. 
261-2). The commissioner concluded from the 
evidence he had collected that the Nash or- 
ganization of jobbing and brokerage houses, 
controlled by the Nash Shareholders’ Com- 
pany of Minneapolis, was a combine which 
was operating, and had operated, detriment- 
ally to the producer and consumer of fruits 
and vegetables. In accordance with the pro- 
cedure laid down in the Combines Investiga- 
tion Act, the Minister of Labour submitted 
the report to the Attorneys General of the 
four western provinces for any action they 
might deem it wise to take, but the interpro- 
vincial nature of the business of the Nash 
houses made it difficult for any one province 
to assume the task of prosecution. Accord- 
ingly, the Dominion Government, at the re- 
quest of, and with the co-operation of, the pro- 
vincial authorities, and urged thereto by reso- 
lutions from numerous fruit growers’ organi- 
‘zations and other public bodies, instituted 
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proceedings against 42 firms and 11 individuals, 
members of the Nash organization in Canada. 

Mr. J.C. McRuer, formerly Assistant Crown 
Attorney for Toronto, was appointed general 
prosecutor on behalf of the Dominion, and as- 
sociated with him at Vancouver during the 
trial were Mr. W. S. Lane, of Vancouver, and 
Mr. J. J. Frawley, of the Attorney General’s 
Department at Edmonton. Mr. R. F. Me- 
Williams, K:C., Winnipeg, and W. P. Meudell 
Anderson, Regina, assisted in the preparation 
of the evidence in their respective provinces. 

On June 6, the Acme Fruit Company, Lim- 
ited, of Calgary, filed a statement of claim in 
the Supreme Court of Alberta against the 
Attorney General of Canada, the Attorney 
General of Alberta, and Mr. Lewis Duncan, for 
an injunction restraining Mr. Duncan from 
proceeding with his investigation and a de- 
claration that the Combines Investigation Act, 
1923, was ultra vires, and that neither the At- 
torney General of Alberta nor the Attorney 
General of Canada was entitled to institute 
prosecutions against the Acme Fruit Company 
under that Act. This action was not pressed 
by the plaintiffs pending the criminal prosecu- 
tion. 

On July 15, the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police executed search warrants simultane- 
ously in the offices of twenty-three of the Nash 
companies in Vancouver, Victoria, Calgary, 
Edmonton, Regina, Saskatoon, Moose Jaw and 
Winnipeg, seizing a large number of books 
and documents required by the Crown, which 
were assembled at Winnipeg, Regina, Calgary, 
Edmonton and Vancouver. Other documents 
were seized later and the work of analyzing 
the records of the various firms turned over 
to the Crown accountant, Mr. E. J. Howson, 
of Thorne, Mulholland, Howson and McPher- 
son, of Toronto. Mr. Howson was assisted by 
the following firms of chartered accountants: 
Messrs. Harvey and Morrison, of Calgary; 
Messrs. Buttar and Chiene, of Vancouver; 
and Messrs. ‘McIntosh, Cole and Robertson, 
of Winnipeg. 

On September 30, a bill of indictment was 
preferred before the Grand Jury at the Assize 
Court at Vancouver, Mr. Justice D. A. Me- 
Donald presiding. The bill contained 16 
counts against the 53 defendant companies and 
individuals involving charges of conspiracy 
to take secret profits, rebates and commissions, 
to defraud the growers who marketed fruits 
and vegetables through them, and to make 
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false returns to them while acting as agents, 
to defraud the public, and, by means of fraud, 
to affect the market price of these products. 
In addition to the six charges of violation of 
the common law, the Secret Commissions Act, 
and Sections 573 and 444 of the Criminal Code 
referred to, there were four charges of contra- 
vention of Section 498 of the Criminal Code, 
by conspiracy to limit unduly the facilities for 
supplying or dealing in fruits and vegetables, 
to restrain trade or commerce in these articles, 
to enhance prices unreasonably and prevent 
or lessen competitién in the sale of fruits and 
vegetables. Counts 11 to 16 involved charges 
of violation of the Combines Investigation 
Act, 1923. This statute prohibits, under pen- 
alty, the formation or operation of a combine 
which has operated or is likely to operate 
to the detriment of the public. A combine is 
defined by the Act to include the relation re- 
sulting from the purchase, lease or other ac- 
quisition by any person of any control over 
or interest in the business of any other person, 
and any actual or tacit contract, agreement or 
arrangement which has or is designed to have 
the effect of limiting transportation facilities, 
preventing or limiting production, fixing a 
common price or a resale price, enhancing 
prices or preventing or lessening competition 
or substantially controlling production or sale 
or otherwise restraining trade or commerce. 

The following were the persons and com- 
panies named in the indictment: J. A. Sim- 
ington, 8S. P. Lloyd, Wm. Colquhoun, W. HE. 
Carruthers, H. L. Davidson, Gordon Smith, 
J. F. Parker, H. W. Morgan, Geo. H. Snow, 
J. W. Dilworth, K. A. Gibson, Mutual (Van- 
couver), Limited, Mutual Brokers, Limited of 
Calgary, Mutual Brokers (Edmonton), Lim- 
ited, Mutual Brokers of Regina, Limited, 
Mutual Brokers of Saskatoon Company, Lim- 
ited, Mutual Brokers, Limited, of Winnipeg, 
Mutual Purchasing Company, Limited, Robert 
Forbes Company, Limited, Staples Fruit 
Company, Limited, Mutual Fruit Company, 
Limited, Acme Fruit Company, Limited, 
Mitchell Fruit Company, Limited, Nash-Sim- 
ington Company, Limited, Brown Fruit Com- 
pany, Limited, The Royal Fruit Company, 
Limited, Lethbridge Mercantile Agency, Lim- 
ited, Alexander Grocery Company, Limited, 
Camrose Grocery Company, Limited, Medi- 
cine Hat Grocery Company, Limited, Red 
Deer Grocery Company, Limited, Stock- 
ton and Mallinson Company, Limited, Lloyd 
Fruit Company, Limited, Rex Fruit Company, 
Limited, Canadian Fruit Company, Limited, 
Moose Grocery Company, Limited, Northern 
Fruit Company, Limited, Early Fruit ‘Com- 
pany, Limited, Crown Grocery Company, Lim- 
ited, Kerrobert Mercantile Company, Limited, 
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Prince Albert Fruit Company, Limited, Smith 
Fruit Company, Limited, Walker Fruit Com- 
pany, Limited, Weyburn Grocery Company, 
Limited, Swift Current Grocery Company, 
Limited, Bright Emery, Limited, Dingle and 
Stewart, Limited, Rogers Fruit Company, Lim- 
ited, Sterling Fruit Company, Limited, Bran- 
don Grocery Company, Limited, Pioneer 
Fruit Company, Limited, Dingle Fruit Com- 
pany, Limited, Portage Fruit Company, Lim- 
ited. 

The Grand Jury returned a true bill on Oc- 
tober 1, and on the following day those of 
the accused who were residents of British Col- 
umbia were arraigned and released on bail of 
$5,000 each to appear on October 6 with the 
rest of the defendants; when they were also 
given bail of $5,000 each. The counsel for the 
defence included Mr. E. P. Davis, K.C., of 
Vancouver, Mr. H. B. Robertson, K.C., Van- 
couver, the late Mr. J. H. Senkler, K.C., Van- | 
couver, Mr. A. McLeod Sinclair, K.C., of Cal- 
gary, and Mr. J. D. McPhee, Vancouver. On 
October 6 all accused individuals appeared in 
person and accused corporations by counsel. 
The arraignment was adjourned until the 12th 
October to enable the defence to consider their 
position as to the charges. When the case 
came before the court on the 12th, Mr. A. Mc- 
Leod Sinclair moved to quash the _ indict- 
ment, and arguments in support of the mo- 
tion were advanced by Mr. Sinclair and Mr. 
Davis to the effect that the Crown had not 
followed proper procedure in instituting the 
prosecution, that only an interim report had 
been made by Mr. Lewis Duncan under the 
Combines Investigation Act, that the evidence 
had not been submitted to the Attorney Gen- 
eral for British Columbia, and, finally, that 
the Combines Investigation Act, 1923, and 
Section 498 of the Criminal Code were ultra 
vires of the Dominion Parliament since they 
involved property and civil rights, matters 
reserved under the British North America Act 
to the provincial legislatures. In view of the 
amendment to the Criminal Code in 1923 by 
which the Crown has no appeal where judg- 
ment has been rendered against the Crown on 
a motion to quash or in case of acquittal, and 
since there were in the indictment charges 
based on Section 498 of the Code which were 
substantially similar to those preferred under 
the Combines Investigation Act, counsel for 
the Crown withdrew the charges preferred un- 
der that Act. Mr. Justice McDonald declined 
to give judgment as to the constitutional val- 
idity of Section 498 of the Criminal Code on 
a motion to quash, and stated that he would 
reserve the point until a motion was made in 
arrest of judgment. 
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Application by the defence for trial with- 
out jury before a county court judge was op- 
posed by the Crown and a requisition, signed 
by the Attorney General of the Province un- 
der Section 825, Subsection 5 of the Criminal 
Code, was filed directing that counts 1 to 6 
inclusive be tried by jury. Further applica- 
tion was made for a trial of the corporations 
by a judge without a jury. It was argued that 
the provisions of the above subsection did 
not apply to corporations as the only punish- 


ment that could be levied on a corporation. 


was a fine. This application was refused by 
Mr. Justice McDonald on the ground that 
the defendant companies must plead in the 
court where the indictment had been found. 
The application of the defence for trial before 
a Supreme Court judge without a jury on the 
four charges under Section 498 of the Crim- 
inal Code was not opposed by the Crown. 
On -the refusal of the defendants to plead, the 
court directed that a plea of “ Not guilty ” be 
entered and the hearing on the first six counts 
of the indictment be set at the foot of the 
list of cases to come before the court. On 
application by the defence for time to in- 
spect the documents seized by the Crown, the 
trial was ordered postponed for a fortnight, 
and, in order to avoid interruption at the 
Christmas vacation, the court granted the re- 
quest of the Crown for a further adjournment 
until January 18. 


At the reopening of the Fall Assizes on 
January 18, the court proceeded to empanel 
a jury. As each of the 53 defendants was en- 
titled to twelve challenges, there was delay in 
seouring the required number of jurors. Ac- 
cordingly, the Crown counsel expressed his 
willingness to proceed to trial without a jury. 
The defence, however, would not agree to this 
suggestion and a jury was empanelled on Janu- 
ary 26 after more than 250 jurors and 800 
talesmen had been summoned from whom 
jurors could be chosen. The defence chal- 
lenged 580 jurors; two were challenged on 
behalf of the Crown and 38 ordered to stand 
by. 

The Crown’s case, as outlined by Mr. Mc- 
Ruer in his address to the jury, rested on 
evidence showing that the forty-two defen- 
dant companies, representing the Nash in- 
terests in Canada, were engaged in a conspiracy 
to defraud the fruit grower and the public 
through their methods of marketing fruits and 
vegetables. Thirty-seven jobbing firms car- 
ried on business throughout the four western 
provinces, four being in Winnipeg, two in 
Regina, two in Moose Jaw, two in Saskatoon, 
two in Calgary, one in Vancouver that car- 
ried on a sort of combined jobbing and broker- 
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age business, and others in smaller places 
in the prairie provinces. Employees of the 
Nash organization owned stock in various 
companies as allotted to them through the 
controlling Nash Shareholders’ Company of 
Minneapolis, and the stock of the brokerage 
corporations was held by five persons in trust 
for shareholders of the jobbing corporation. 
Thus the jobbing houses were in control of 
the brokerage business, aud the broker who 
morally and legally owed allegiance to the 
fruit grower was serving also the jobber. The 
perishable nature of the commodities dealt in 
added to the difficulties of marketing and 
rendered the grower more dependent on his 
broker than he might otherwise have been. 
The defendant individuals owned stock in 
several jobbing houses, and those of them 
who were supervisors, S. P. Lloyd for Mani- 
toba, W. Colquhoun for Saskatchewan, W. E. 
Carruthers for Alberta and British Columbia, 
and J. A. Simington in general charge of the 
Nash ‘business in Canada, determined the 
prices at which brokerage corporations should 
sell to jobbing houses in order that a profit 
might be made over and above the commis- 
sion deducted from the amount remitted ito 
the grower and which was not disclosed in 
their return to the grower, thus violating their 
obligations as agents for the latter. 

The Crown’s case against the defendants was 
based on documents seized by the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police on the premises 
of the accused corporations and those seized 
by Mr. Duncan in the execution of his com- 
mission. Strong objection to the admission 
of these records as evidence was raised by the 
defence counsel. The ground taken by the 
deferice was that evidence of conspiracy with- 
in the County of Vancouver must be pre- 
sented before documents seized outside the 
county ‘could be admitted in evidence. Mr. 
Justice McDonald ruled that, since the court 
had jurisdiction throughout the province, it 
was only necessary for the Crown to prove 
that an overt act of conspiracy had been com- 
mitted within the province in order to render 
admissible documentary evidence ifrom with- 
out the province. This having been done to 
the satisfaction of the judge, the Crown coun- 
sel proceeded to lay this evidence before the 
court. The admission ag evidence of letters 
and other documents seized by Mr. Duncan 
during his investigation under the Combines 
Investigation Act was objected to by the de- 
fence on the ground that the statute stipulated 
that such documents would not be used against 
the person producing them in any criminal 
proceedings subsequently instituted against 
him except in a case of perjury. After hear- 
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ing argument on this point by the opposing 
counsel, Mr. Justice McDonald ruled that 
documents which were obtained from the de- 
fendants by Mr. Duncan in any manner other 
than production by a witness in giving 
evidence before him were admissible against 
the defendants on whose premises they were 
found. Mr. Duncan accordingly produced such 
documents as came within this ruling and the 
Same were admitted in evidence. 

When the Crown’s case concluded on Febru- 
ary 24, a motion by counsel for Miss K. 
A. Gibson, of Mutual (Vancouver), Limited, 
to dismiss the case against her was refused by 
the court, but Mr. Justice McDonald stated 
that he would instruct the jury not to convict 
her on the ground that she was acting under 
instructions and was not credit manager of 
the firm. Counsel for the other defendants 
moved to withdraw the prosecution from the 
jury, contending that the Crown had failed 
to prove the accused were parties to a con- 
spiracy, but the court’s decision was that the 
case must go to the jury against all defendants 
and the defence were instructed to reply to 
the Crown’s charges. 

Evidence was given om behalf of the de- 
fence and concluded on March 9. After ad- 
dresses to the jury by counsel for the defence 
and the Crown, Mr. Justice McDonald charged 
the jury on March 12.. His Lordship stated 
that in his opinion the evidence did not 
justify the conviction of Miss Gibson and 
that the rest of the accused should be ac- 
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quitted on the fifth count of the indictment, 
the charge of conspiracy to affect the market 
price of fruits and vegetables. With regard to 
the other five charges before them, the judge 
said: “The biggest principle on which this 
case stands, the underlying thought throughout 
the whole question, is the principle which was 
laid down by the greatest teacher who ever 
lived when he said, ‘No man can serve two 
masters, for either he will hate the one and 
love the other or else he will hold to the one 
and despise the other,’ and it is a principle 
which is as true to-day as it was two thousand 
years ago”. The law of agency was explained 
to the jury—“No agent is permitted to enter 
as such into any transaction in which he has 
a personal interest in conflict with his duty 
to his principal”; and also the law of con- 
spiracy—“A ‘conspiracy consists of an agree- 
ment between two or more to do an unlawful 
act or to do a lawful act by unlawful means, 

. . . Now in this case we have before us 
there is no evidence really to prove any ex- 
press agreement itself but various acts are 
sworn to from which you may, if you see fit, 
conclude that such an agreement was made. 
Where there is no direct evidence to the fact 
of conspiracy, then the acts of each and every 
one of the alleged conspirators may be given 
in evidence for the purpcse of proving that 
there was a conspiracy, if such acts were done 
apparently in furtherance of a ‘common design.” 

The jury retired at noon on March 12 and 
late in the afternoon of ihe 13th announced 
their verdict. 


Inquiry into Alleged Combine in Manufacture and Sale of Bread in 
Montreal 


An inquiry on the subject of an alleged 
combine in the manufacture and sale of bread 
in the City of Montreal has been completed 
by the Registrar of the Combines Investiga- 
tion Act, and a report made to the Minister 
of Labour under date of March 25, 1926. 

The substance of the complaint was as fol- 
lows :— 

That a combine or association of bakers exists in 
Montreal, operating to the detriment of the public, and 
having the effect of (1) eliminating competition and 
creating a monopoly; (2) fixing uniform prices, whole- 
sale and retail, to be observed by all the Montreal 
bakers and grocers; (3) maintaining these uniform prices 
by the following means; (a) withholding flour from 
bakers selling below the fixed wholesale or retail 
prices; (b) withholding bread from grocers selling below 
the fixed retail price. 

The immediate cause of the complaint was 
an advance in bread prices in Montreal early 
in September, 1925, which gave rise to charges 


that an international baking merger, recently . 


formed and including three of the largest Eng- 
lish bakeries in Montreal, had been chiefly 


responsible for the increase. This was not 
borne out by the inquiry, which disclosed that 
the advance was due to an attempt on the 
part of the bakers in the non-English groups 
to put an end to a price-war which has waged 
among them intermittently for years, and to 
establish a uniform price (10c. wholesale, 11c. 
retail) for a 14 lb. loaf. Most of them had 
been selling bread at extremely low prices—- 
some below cost, even as low as 7c. retail, 
The understanding reached was disregarded by 
most of the bakers before the month of Sep- 
tember was out. There was no agreement to 
have flour withheld from bakers, or bread from 
grocers, who sold below the fixed price. The 
report points out that no ultimate public ad- 
vantage could be secured through “ below- 
cost” prices, which in Montreal were due in 
the main to the ignorance of most of the 
bakers with respect to their own costs of pro- 
duction and distribution. Analyses of costs 
which were made showed that selling prices 
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were not unreasonable, and the finding of the 
registrar was that no combine or agreement 
existed which operated to the detriment of 
the public. 

As far as the merger was concerned, it was 
found that the only change in price since its 
formation in April, 1925, was in the nature of 
a decrease, from 124¢c. to 12c. retail. Com- 
petition had not been lessened, and the exist- 
ence of 146 bakeries in Montreal provided a 
sufficient public safeguard for the present. “In 
the event of developments likely to operate 
against the public interest,” the report adds, 
“there is within reach of the public, in the 
Combines Investigation Act, ample power to 
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ensure appropriate and effective action.” 

The report embodies some of the facts and 
figures secured in the course of the inquiry, 
and includes the following table comparing 
production and distribution costs as between 
English and French bakers in Montreal; as 
between the years 1919 and 1925 in Montreal; 
and as between Montreal and Great Britain. 
The figures from Great Britain are for Janu- 
ary, 1923, as published by the Royal Commis- 
sion on Food Prices. They are based on the 
costs, not of London bakers, but of bakers in 
the provinces; distribution costs in London 
are reported as slightly higher, but no satis- 
factory analysis of them is available:— 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF COSTS AND PRICES OF BREAD 





Montreal Montreal 
November, 1919 September, 1925 Great 
Britain 
French English French English January, 
Per 13 lb. loaf Group Group Group Group 1923 
(89 bakers)! (11 bakers) 
cents cents cents cents cents 
BOUr 2 Ae, hee Pe ee Cee es Ciera ean. J. 6-68 6-30 4-82 4-19 4-12 
OthewinerediGnistres Ba mtn: BacpstacPre hele shoes, avSieroicee Hepes Be» 0-72 1-05 0-88 0-87 0-33 
IBaAKINGEANG WLADDINO Ea <mie  sAaich 5 OG tek hoe SOS haute bin eo 5 ae“ 0:96 1-21 1-02 1-91 0-61 
De livor vad Salo eh atte ec cate tee Becton catcterterete sate abe & 1-74 2-31 1-76 4-00 0-42 
OT ernie nchOxDCUSes artic tciiee 2 aelat cb Mion saute feces s wense Pes 0-78 1-47 1-12 1:06 1-08 
AVGraAgOlCOSt DORLOAL IS). dont bloke RRL: STREETS 10-88 12-34 9-60 12-03 6-56 
Average selling price per loaf (including wholesale and retail) .]............J.......0005- 10-15 12-10 6-72 
INVOTACS THAN ZIM DOL Osha meetin reluctant soi s severe mad cieuanis oS > Pa oil siovelsia arore. atera al legeleeletace loveterace 0:55 0:07 0:16 
Average number of loaves per 196 lb. barrel of flour........]..........00)..000-- 0000: 167 189 
Averace Conbiol Hour Der DAThOli..<.-.0 i lececdc oo lees adaands « 11 08 |$ 10 8&3 |$ 8 02 $ 780 $ 7 15 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MARCH, 1926. 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in ex- 
istence during March was 14, as compared 
with 11 in February. The time loss for the 
month was less than during ‘March, 1925, be- 
ing 12,697 working days, as compared with 
249 400 working days in the same month last 
year. The considerable time loss and number 
of employees in, March, 1925, was chiefly due 
to a strike of coal miners in Nova Scotia. 








Number | Number of | Time loss 
Date of employees | in working 
disputes involved days 
March, 1926........... 14 898 12,697 
February, 1926........ 11 2,433 22,966 
March, 1925 .2.ch« «cor 15 11,891 249.400 


F The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial] condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In,the statis- 
tical table, therefore,: strikes and lockouts‘are recorded to- 
gether. A strike or lockout, included as;such in the records 
of the Department, is.a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees atiits commencement and lasting more than 
one working day. Disputes of only one day’s duration, or less, 
and disputes involving less than six employees, are not included 
in the published record unless at least ten days’ time loss is 


caused, but a separate record of such disputes is maintained 
in the Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


Eight disputes, involving 373 workpeople, 
were carried over from February, and six 
disputes commenced in March. One of the 
strikes and lockouts commencing prior to 
March, and three strikes and lockouts com- 
mencing during March, terminated during the 
month. At the end of March, therefore, 
there were on record ten strikes and lockouts 
as follows: boot factory employees at Toronto; 
boot factory employees at Montreal; fur work- 
ers at Montreal; millinery workers at Toronto; 
hat and cap makers at Montreal; moulders 
at Owen Sound; stage hands at Vancouver; 
musicians at Vancouver; men’s clothing fac- 
tory workers at Montreal, and printing press- 
men and bookbinders at Montreal. 


O22 


The record does not include minor disputes 
as described in the previous paragraph, nor 
does it include disputes as to which informa- 
tion has been received indicating that em- 
ployment conditions are no longer affected 
thereby, although the unions or organizations 
concerned have not yet declared them ter- 
minated. Information is available as to five 
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such disputes, namely, cigarmakers at Mont- 
real, commencing March 24, 1925; women’s 
clothing factory workers at Montreal, De- 
cember 9, 1925; moulders at Galt, August 2, 
1922; moulders at Guelph, June 2, 1924, and 
upholsterers at Montreal, June 27, 1925. 

Of the strikes and lockouts commencing 
during March, three were against violation 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING MARCH, 1926. 


Number | Time 
of em- loss in 

Industry, occupation and locality | ployees eee Remarks 
ays 


involved 


(a) Strikes and lockouts commencing prior to March, 1926. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber products: 
Rubber factory 


employees, 84 84 |Commenced February 11, against a reduction in 


Montreal, Que. wages. Settied by negotiations. Work resumed 
March 2. 
Boots and shoes (other than rubber 
and felt ): 
Boot factory employees, To- 59 1,593 |Commenced January 13, against changes in wages 
ronto, Ont. and working conditions alleged to be in violation 
of the agreement. Unterminated. 
Boot factory employees, Mon- 56 1,512 |Commenced February 4, against reduction in wages. 
treal, Que. Unterminated. 
Fur and leather products (other than 
boots and shoes ): 

Fur workers, Montreal, Que... 120 3,240 |Commenced April 1, 1925, failure to renew agree- 
ments and proposed substitution of individual 
agreements. Unterminated. 

Clothing (including knitted goods ): 
Millinery workers, Toronto, 594 864 |Commenced February 12, to secure a signed agree- 
Ont. ment. Unterminated. 
Iron, steel and products: 

Moulders, Owen Sound, Ont... 9 243 |Commenced January 19, 1925, against a reduction 

in wages. Unterminated. 
SERVICE— 
Recreational: 

Stage hands, Vancouver, B.C. 7 189 |Commenced January 9, against alleged violation of 

agreement. Unterminated. 

Musicians, Vancouver, B.C.... 6 162 |Commenced January 11, in sympathy with strike 


of stage hands and alleged violation of agreement. 
Unterminated. 


(b) Strikes and lockouts commencing during March, 1926. 


MINING, NON-FERROUS SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 


Coal miners, Minto, N.B........ 225 2,025 |Commenced March 16, against a reduction in wages. 
Settled by arbitration and work resumed March 
26. 
MANUFACTURING 
Clothing (including knitted goods ): 
Men’s clothing factory work- 110 550 |Commenced March 2, against alleged violation of 


ers, Montreal, Que. agreement. Settled by negotiations and work 


resumed March 8; in favour of employees. 


Hat and cap makers, Montreal, 10 235 |Commenced March 4, against alleged violation of 
ue. ; agreement. Unterminated. 
Men’s clothing factory em- 100 1,100 |Commenced March 19, against alleged violation of 


ployees, Montreal, Que. 
Printing and publishing: 
Printing pressmen and book- 40 800 
binders, Montreal, Que. 
TRANSPORTATION AND Pusuic Uri- 
ITIES— 
Water transportation: 
Stevedores, Liverpool, N.S.... 40 100 


agreement. Unterminated. 
Alleged lockout, March 9, of members of certain 
unions. Unterminated. 


Commenced March 1, for increased wages. Settled 
by negotiations and work resumed March 3; 
compromise. 
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of agreement; one was against reduction in 
wages; another was for increased wages, and 
the sixth was an alleged lockout of members 
of two particular unions. Of the strikes and 
lockouts which terminated during the month, 
two resulted in favour of employees or the 
employees being substantially successful, while 
two others resulted in compromises being 
effected. 

The following notes give particulars in re- 
gard to certain disputes in addition to in- 
formation given in the tabular statement. 

Russer jFacrory Empioyers, Monvrrnat, 
Qun—tThis strike of rubber workers which 
commenced February 26, against a reduction 
in piece work rates of ten per cent, namely 
83 cents per pair with a bonus according to 
production, was terminated on March 2. 
Representatives of the National (Catholic 
Union negotiated on behalf of the strikers 
and work was resumed at a rate of 12 cents 
per pair without a bonus. 


Coan Miners, Minto, N.B—A strike of 
225 coal miners at Minto, N.B., occurred on 
March 16, the proposals of the Commission 
investigating not being acceptable to the 
miners. During January a strike against a 
wage reduction occurred, and the miners re- 
sumed work pending an investigation by a 
Commission appointed early in February by 


the provincial government. This Commission . 


conducted an inquiry and proposed a settle- 
ment about March 13, but the proposals re- 
commended by it were rejected by the miners 
and a cessation of work followed. Hearings 
by the Commission were resumed and the 
Commission made a recommendation on 
March 26 which was accepted. The miners 
were substantially successful in obtaining their 
demands, a slight reduction on the average 
being made, on the basis of a nine-hour day 
and special payment for overtime work. 


Men’s Cioruina Workers, Montreat, QUE. 
—On March 2, 110 clothing workers ceased 
work in protest against the discharge of union 
employees and the employment of non- 
unionists, in violation of the terms of the 
existing agreement. Negotiations were car- 
ried on which brought about a settlement in 
which the employer agreed to abide by the 
agreement. Work was resumed on March 8. 

Har anp Car Maxers, Monrrear, Qua— 
A strike of 10 hat and cap makers occurred 
at Montreal on March 4, in protest against 
alleged violation iof the existing agreement. 
This strike remained unsettled at the end 
of March. 


Men’s Croraina Factory EMPLOYEES, 
MonrreaL, Que—One hundred clothing work- 
ers at Montreal ceased work on March 19, in 
protest against alleged violation of the ex- 
isting agreement. It was understood that 
the employer was opening a new factory in 
which non-union help was to be employed. 
This strike remained unsettled at the end of 
the month. 

PRINTING PRESSMEN AND BooKBINDERS, Mont- 
REAL, QuE—An alleged lockout of 40 printing 
pressmen and bookbinders occurred in Mont- 
real on March 9, when the employer decided 
to employ only members of a certain union 
and discharged those employees belonging to 
another. The employer claimed to have re- 
placed the workers by the end of the month, 
but the union still considered the dispute in 
existence. 

StEveDoRES, Liverpoot, N.S.—Forty steve- 
dores ceased work on March 1, for an in- 
crease in wages from 30 cents per hour actual 
time worked to 40 cents per hour continuous 
hours. Negotiations were carried on and a 
compromise was effected whereby work was 
resumed March 3, at the rate of 30 cents 
per ton for all pulp wood loaded. 





Business Organization in United States 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States announced during March that machin- 
ery was being set up for the elimination of 
trade abuses and uneconomic trade practices, 
marking a further step toward the eventual 
self-government of business. The board of 
directors authorized the appointment of a 
permanent Committee on Trade Relations to 
serve as the focussing point for all activities 
in this direction. The new committee will 
comprise representatives of wholesaling, re- 
tailing, manufacturing and the consuming pub- 
lic. It will serve in the first instance as a 


clearing house for information relating to the 
adjustment of trade disputes and the suppres- 
sion of trade practices detrimental not only 
to the merchant and the manufacturer but to 
the consuming public. The first task of the 
committee will be to promote the setting up 
of the necessary machinery within the various 
trades to facilitate the adjustment of disputes 
between manufacturers, wholesalers and re- 
tailers in a particular trade. It will aid in 
the adjustment of disputes between members 
of different trades. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN QUEBEC IN 1926 


sf igen third session of the Sixteenth Legis- 

lature of the Province of Quebec opened 
on January 7 and continued until March 11, 
1926. The outstanding legislation was a new 
workmen’s compensation act, revising and 
modifying the existing law “with a view,” as 
stated in the closing speech from the Throne, 
“to making it a still more efficacious instru- 
ment for promoting goodwill and mutual aid 
between employers and working men.” Fresh 
sources of revenue were found for public edu- 
cation and for the treatment of the sick in 
hospitals, and improvements were effected in 
the laws governing the administration of jus- 
tice and of municipal affairs. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The report of the commission appointed 
under an act passed at the session of 1922, 
to study the subject of workmen’s compen- 
sation, was outlined in the Lasour Gazerrs, 
February, 1925. The commission made no re- 
commendation in regard to the proposal of 
labour organizations in the Province for the 
establishment of a Board to administer the 
act, and the new act accordingly continues 
the existing system under which claims on 
behalf of injured workmen or their depend- 


ents are referred to the civil courts. The bill ° 


as originally introduced early in the session 
was amended in many of its sections during 
its passing through the Legislative Assembly 
and the Legislative Council. The act will 
become effective on April 1, 1927. Its pro- 
visions are outlined in the following para- 
graphs :— | 

Classes Included—The act applies to work- 
men and apprentices, or their representatives, 
engaged in the following’ occupations:—in 
building; in factories and workshops; in stone, 
wood or coal yards; in lumbering operations; 
in transportation, loading or unloading; in 
any gas or electrical business; in construction 


of public roads, railways, water works, sewers, 


dams, wharves, elevators, bridges, etc; in 
mines or quarries; in any industrial enter- 
prise or yard where explosives are manufac- 
tured, used or kept, or in which machinery 
is used (other than man power or animal 
power), but only if an accident is caused by 
such machinery or explosives. Commercial 
establishments are also included in so far as 
concerns accidents due to elevators, machin- 
= or occurring in a workshop. 

he foregoing classes of labour were covered 
by the former act with exception of “lum- 
bering operations, including the floating of 
timber,” which are now included. Agricul- 


ture, navigation by means of sails, and do- 
mestie service, are expressly included. The 
Provincial Government, and public and _pri- 
vate corporations are on the same footing as: 
private individuals in regard to the compen- 
sation of employees in these classes. 

A workman who usually works alone does 
not become liable under the act from the fact, 
of one or more other workmen casually work- 
ing with him, or from the fact of members: 
of his family habitually working with him. 


Compensation—The amount of compensa- 
tion for an injured workman or his depen- 
dents is as follows:— 


For total permanent disability a life “rent” 
equal to two-thirds of yearly wages (formerly 
50 per cent). 

For permanent partial disability, a life 
“rent” equal to one-half the sum by which 
his yearly wages have been reduced (un- 
changed). If permanent partial incapacity is 
aggravated by another accident the “rent” 
must equal two-thirds of the sum by which 
the yearly wages are reduced by such aggra- 
vation, 

These “rents” are due from the date on 
which the permanent nature of the incapacity 
is established. 

For temporary disability of less than 7 days 
the injured employee is entitled to medical 
attendance (new). For similar disability last- 
ing seven days or more he is entitled to am 
allowance equal to half his daily wages at the 
time, starting from the seventh day after 
the accident (unchanged). Such allowance. 
shall be payable at the time and place where 
payment is usually made in the enterprise, 
but the intervals between payment shall not 
exceed sixteen days. It shall not exceed 
twenty-five dollars a week, or be less than 
eight dollars a week save where the wages 
of the person-injured are less than this 
amount, in which case it shall not exceed the 
amount of his daily wages. 

In cases of death the rates of compensa- 
tion are as follows:— 

(a) To the surviving consort, not divorced 
nor separated from bed and board at the time 
of the death, provided the marriage took place 
before the accident, a life rent equal to twenty. 
per cent of the yearly wages of the deceased. 
If the deceased has left legitimate or legiti- 
mized children, under sixteen years of age, the 
life rent to the consort shall be increased in 
the following proportions: For one child, ten 
per cent of the yearly wages of the victim; 
For two children, twenty per cent of the 
yearly wages of the victim; for three child- 
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ren, thirty per cent of the yearly wages of the 
victim; for four or more children, forty per 
cent of the yearly wages of the victim. The 
rent shall be proportionally reduced as the 
children of the victim reach the full age of 
sixteen years. In the event of remarrying, 
the consort shall lose the right to his or her 
share of the rent, but shall continue to re- 
ceive that allotted to the children. Where 
the widow who is receiving a rent remarries, 
she shall receive a final allowance equal to 
the rents for twelve months, 


(b) To each child who is without father and 
mother, a rent equal to twenty per cent of 
the yearly wages, until he reaches the full 
age of sixteen years, the total of such rents 
not to exceed sixty per cent of the yearly 
wages. 

(c) If there be no consort surviving or 
children, qualified to receive under the pre- 
- ceding sub-paragraphs a and b, each of the 
ascendants and descendants, of whom the 
deceased was the principal support, shall re- 
ceive a rent, payable to the ascendants for 
life, and to the descendants until the age of 
sixteen years, equal to ten per cent of the 
_ yearly wages of the victim, the total amount 
of the rents so allowed not to exceed thirty 
per cent, and-each rent, as the case may be, 
being reduced proportionally, 

All compensation due under the act is in- 
alienable and exempt from seizure. “Rents” 
are payable monthly, at the domicile of the 
workmen, or where he desires, 

Medical Aid—Medical aid, hospital charges, 
transportation to hospital, etc., also are to be 
provided for a period not to exceed six 
months, according to a tariff approved by the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council. Where 
there is more than one hospital the injured 
person may select one. Injured persons are 
to have the services of nurses speaking their 
own language, if desired. 

Funeral Expenses—The funeral expenses of 
a deceased employee must be paid, up to the 
limit of $100. 

Limit of Wages Considered—The yearly 
wages to be considered in calculating the 
“rent” are to be not less than $600, and not 
more than $2,000. 

Contracts—The head of an industry or en- 
terprise is held to be jointly and severally 
liable with a contractor or sub-contractor by 
whom an injured workman is employed. 

Reports—Accidents must be reported to the 
Minister of Public Works and Labour within 
30 days. Settlements also are to be reported 
by the employer. An injured person or his 
representative is to give his employer notice 
of an accident within 30 days, under penalty 
of forfeiting the right of action. 


Compulsory Insurance—With the exception: 
of the crown, public corporations, and rail- 
ways under the control of the Parliament of 
Canada, all employers in the industries under 
the act must either take out insurance, with 
an approved insurance company, for accidents 
to their workmen, or else deposit in the office 
of the Minister of Public Works and Labour 
a surety bond, or sum of money, etc., suffi- 
cient to answer for their ability to make com- 
pensation payments. The penalty for not 
doing so is from $500 to $1,000, or imprison- 
ment from 8 to 30 days. Employers may 
pay to an insurance company the capital of 
the rents for which they are liable. When 
the capital of the rents is $500 or less settle- 
ment may be made by the payment of a lump 
sum to the injured person or his representa- 
tives. 

Employers are forbidden to retain any por- 
tion of the wages of their workmen for the 
purpose of insurance, any agreement to this: 
effect being null. If such retention has been 
made the workman may recover the amount 
unlawfully retained. 


Action under Common Law—Injured per- 
sons or their representatives retain the right 
of action under common law against the 
authors of the accident, other than the em- 
ployer. The compensation so granted shall 
free the employer to that extent from his 
obligations under the act. Employers also 
may take similar action against a third party 
at their own risk, if the injured person fails 
to do so. The act does not remove the 
common law rights of action belonging to any 
persons who cannot avail themselves of its 
provisions. 

Medical Examinations—The injured person 
is to submit to a monthly examination at the 
employer’s expense, if required. The doctor 
is to be chosen by the employer, but the ex- 
amination may be made in presence of a 
doctor chosen by the workman. 

Waiving of Claims—Every agreement be- 
tween the workman and his employer in re- 
gard to compensation for an accident, con- 
trary to the provisions of the act is null and 
void. : 

. Procedure—The last section of the act lays 
down the procedure to be followed. The Su- 
perior Court, the Circuit Court and the 
Magistrates’ Court have jurisdiction in every 
action, 

A summary petition for the recovery of 
compensation must be presented to court, 
six days’ notice having been given to the de- 
fendant. No trial by jury may be held in 
any action under the act. 

Costs of Action—The legal representatives. 
of the injured person are entitled only to the 
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taxable costs adjudged against the opposing 
party. They cannot receive from their clients 
any retainer, fee or commission, either directly 
or indirectly, under pain of being guilty of 
contempt of court. In addition, they will be 
obliged to return all sums so collected. Sim- 
larly all obligations undertaken by an injured 
person to remunerate the services of an inter- 
mediary who undertakes to secure compensa- 
tion are of no effect. 

Appeals —A final ‘appeal to the Court of 
King’s Bench, before five judges, is allowed 
in cases involving sums over $200. 

Iamit of Claim —Petitions for recovery of 
claim must be filed within one year of the 
date of accident. A petition to revise the 
amount of compensation must be filed within 
two years of the final judgment fixing the 
amount. 

Accidents Outside Province —Employees 
who are engaged in Quebec, but work outside, 
are not entitled to benefits under the act, if 
they are entitled to compensation under the 
law of the place where the accident occurs. 

New Industries—Employers to whom the 
act does not apply may place themselves 
under its provisions if they make a written 
agreement for such a purpose with their em- 
ployees. 





Minimum Wages for Women 


The Women’s Minimum Wage Act of 1919, 
as amended in 1925, was further amended in 
the section relating to the constitution of the 
Commission under the Act. The number of 
the members is enlarged from three to four, 
one being the Deputy Minister of Labour, 
and one a woman, as already provided, and 
the other three appointed by Order in Coun- 
cil, Three members form a quorum. 


Technical Schools and Education 


The Technical or Professional Schools Act, 
when it is proclaimed by a future Order in 
Council as being in force, will create a single 
body to administer technical education in 
the province under the title of “Corporation 
of Techmical or Vocational Schools.’ The 
Corporation will consist of the Provincial Sec- 
retary; the director-general of technical edu- 
cation; the principal of the Montreal School 
of Higher Commercial Studies; a representa- 
tive of the Schools of Fine Arts. of Quebec 
and Montreal; a representative of industry 
and commerce; and the mayors of Quebec, 
Montreal and Hull. 

The members will serve without remunera- 
tion, except for travelling expenses, for a 
term of five years. The corporation will have 
complete financial control of the Montreal 


School for Higher Commercial Studies, the 


Quebec, Montreal and Hull technical schools, 
the Schools of Fine Arts of Quebec and 
Montreal, and any other schools entrusted to 
it. The Corporation will receive annually 
$75,000 from Montreal, $30,000 from Quebec, 
and $15,000 from Hull, for their respective 
technical schools. The Corporation will be 
provided by Order in Council with the neces- 
sary staff. It will have powers to make by- 
laws for the administration of the various 
schools, these by-laws to shave the force of 
law. The expenditure incurred under these 
arrangements will be defrayed out of amounts 
to be voted annually by the Legislature. 

The act contains provisions for the organi- 
zation of Quebec, Montreal and Hull technical 
schools. Each is to have an “improvement 
board,” a consulting body consisting of seven 
members serving gratuitously, appointed for 
three years, the provincial secretary and 


director-general of technical education being - 


ex-officio members. A board of patrons is 
also to be appointed for each school to pro- 
mote its development. The immediate direc- 
tion of each technical school will be entrusted 
to a principal, assisted by a staff of profes- 
sors. A separate section of the act relates to 
the organization of the School for Higher 
Commercial Studies. 

Under another act the Three Rivers Tech- 
nical School was authorized to renew a loan 
raised under an act of 1918. Pending the 
negotiation of the new loan the province will 
advance the sum required to repay the loan. 

An act was passed to provide for the crea- 
tion of an educational fund from the natural 


resources of the province. Duties may be . 


levied for this purpose by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council as follows: 10 cents per 
cord of wood intended for the manufacture 
of pulp and paper taken from the public 
lands; this may be increased to 15 cents if 
the wood is manufactured outside the pro- 
vince; one-half of 1 per cent on the gross 
income of every person, company or corpora- 
tion developing the water powers of the pro- 
vince, when such power is used in manufac- 


turing forest products; 10 cents per horse- . 


power utilized from water powers, on those 
selling power or light; 6 cents per horse- 
power developed by public utility companies, 
and one cent per month from each consumer. 
The proceeds of these duties is to be de- 
posited in a special fund entirely for the 
assistance of education in the province. 


Maritime Fisheries Bureau 


The Maritime Fisheries Bureau Act was - 


amended to enable the Bureau, in addition 


to its other powers, to aid in building and — 


maintaining fish curing establishments. This 
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act was passed at the second session of 1922, 
establishing the Bureau as a branch of the 
Department of Colonization, Mines and Fish- 
eries, its object being to promote co-opera- 
tion among fishermen and otherwise aid the 
fishing industry. It is hoped by these means 
to raise the standard of the quality of the 
fish shipped, and thus improve the return 
secured by the fishermen for their catches. 


Hospital Duty on Dollar Meals 


By an amendment to the Quebec Public 
Charities Act a duty of 5 per cent was au- 
thorized to be levied upon the price of each 
meal costing one dollar or over, served to 
the public in a hotel or restaurant in cities 
and towns, the proceeds to be turned over 
to the Public Charities Fund.. Every meal- 
check must contain the words “ hospital 
duty ” with the amount of the duty opposite. 
The duty must be paid by the consumer, the 
hotel or restaurant keeper acting as an agent 
for the province. Municipalities were further 
empowered to impose a tax to assist its local 
hospitals and charitable institutions, the pro- 
ceeds to be administered by the Quebec 


Bureau of Public Charities. This legislation is 
intended to provide means to supplement the 
present insufficient sources of revenue of the 
various charitable institutions. The amend- 
ing Act will take effect on its proclamation 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 


Provincial Civil Service 


The Civil Service Act was amended to pro- 
vide for the reclassification of provincial civil 
servants. The Act confirms the classification 
of all the employees of the Government into 
“outside” and “inside” service, made by 
an Order in Council passed on October 16, 
1925. 

Public Health 


The duties of the Director of the Provin- 
cial Bureau of Health were enlarged so as to 
permit him to organize health districts of 
counties or of groups of municipalities. 


Mothers’ and Orphans’ Pensions 


The Honourable Premier Taschereau in- 
formed the legislature in February that the 
Government was studying a system of 
mothers’ and orphans’ pensions. 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN NOVA SCOTIA AND 
NEW BRUNSWICK IN 1925 


— Nova Scotia 

laser Workmen’s Compensation Board of 

Nova Scotia, in its report for the year 
1925, mentions some of the outstanding facts 
in connection with the administration of the 
Act since it took effect on January 1, 1917. 
During the nine years, from the beginning of 
1917 to the end of 1925, accidents to the num- 
ber of 59,349, in the imdustries within the 
jurisdiction of the Board, were reported. Dur- 
ing that time 801 workmen were killed. The 
amount actually paid to workmen or their 
dependents was $4,449,762, and the amount, at 
the end of 1925, required for the purpose of 
paying life and other pensions and compensa- 
tion to disabled workmen, was $4,306,205. The 
total compensation paid or payable to work- 
men and their dependents for the nine years 
amounts to $8,755,968. That amount does not 
represent the entire cost of the accidents for 
the nine-year period, as the administration ex- 
pense is not included. There were 447 widows 
awarded pensions for life or until remarriage; 
1084 children under 16 years of age were 
awarded monthly pensions while under that 
age; dependent mothers and fathers to the 
number of 212 were awarded compensation; 25 
members of the family, other than widows, 
children and parents, more or less dependent 
upon workmen who had been killed, received 


benefits; and life pensious were awarded to 
2,104 workmen who were disabled, wholly or 
partially, for life. 

Prior to January 1, 1920, medical aid was 
not furnished except in special cases. Since 
that date injured workmen have been entitled 
to free medical aid for thirty days from date 
of disability, and during the six years that 
have elapsed the amount cf $302,895 was paid 
for such purpose. 

Industrial Conditions in 1926—The total 
amount of wages paid in the industries report- 
ing to the Board in 1925 was about $7,000,000 
less than in 1924, a decline of about 15 per 
cent. The pay-roll in 1925 totalled $39,962,776 ; 
in 1924, $47,103,602; in 1923, $54,678,604; 1922, 
$47,159,622; 1921, $60,970.120; 1920, $74,600,999 
and 1919, $60,017,418. 

The main factors in the decline in 1925 as 
compared with 1924 were coal mining, lumber- 
ing, car manufacturing, road making, power 
plants construction, and ra:!road operation. On 
the other hand, increases were shown in the 
pulp industry, butter and cheese manufacture, 
fish curing and packing, coastwise navigation 
and other industries. 

Accidents—The numbers of accidents classi- 
fied according to degree of disability, from 
1917 to 1925, are shown in the following 
table :— 
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1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 Total 





Fatals, compensable................. 146 186 59 99 58 62 71 75 45 80l 
Permanent partial disability......... 193 237 250 88 215 235 288 271 134 2,111 
Temporary total disability.......... 4,498 | 4,508 | 4,640 | 5,756] 4,128] 4,190] 5,109 | 4,616 4,139 | 41,584 
DUDONCE LE SICONI A Ui. tes death tn os Late cet ee Cr ee 535 782 4,426. 
Total compensable claims............ 4,837 | 4,931 | 4,949 | 7,116] 4,903 | 5,022 | 6,250] 5,786 | 5,128 48, 922: 
Pending adjustment osc sayin) ona liemcamadhswemaibataets > ciclas Cee Re le eek. ake ee 61 161 

Fatals not compensable (1921-1925 
inclusive) estas: Wes kenidiaa Hicclalorks. add. wid. lala ior es 6 5 5 4 6 25. 

ther non-compensable accidents 
(fatals included for 1917-1920)......| 2.388 | 2,734] 1,510] 1,138 515 455 529 547 475 | 10,24t 
EPOtaIS s.mcacs adeepiracat em: 7,175 | 7,665 | 6,459 | 8,254} 5,423 | 5,482 | 6,784] 6,337 | 5,770 | 59,349: 


OT 


Cost of Compensation-—The cost of com- 
pensation in 1925 was $978,445, a decline of 
$181,000 from 1924. This decline was mostly 
in the mining division. The rates of the cost 
of accidents to the total wages paid was 2.45 
in 1925, 2.46 in 1924, and 1.57 in 1921. 

The actual payments for compensation and 
medical aid in 1925 amourted to $670,570. Of 
this amount $381,123 was paid to workmen 
other than pensioners, and $289,446, was paid 
to those entitled to pensions. During the 
past year 4,139 workmen, wholly disabled for 
7 days and upwards, were paid compensation 
for the period of disability At the end of the 
year the persons receiving «compensation in the 
form of a ila Bere were as follows:— 


Widows.... . se ee ole eeigakteen » wee ode 
Children undth 16;. SR ey ss Pathe cae DOS 
Dependent. mothers, pccarnverts ig bel shvcex. «ud Od 
Dependent fathers... .. 39 
Workmen disabled for ied e (artially or 
wholly) ates Re 593 


The income of the Fob esi aden hts 
in 1925 was $808,859, of which $344,581 was re- 
ceived from the Mining, and $128,835 from the 
Lumbering and Woodworking group. 

Medical Aid—The Act provides for thirty 
days medical aid following the date of dis- 
ability. The estimated cost cf providing medi- 
cal zid in 1925 amounted to $66,240.76 com- 
pared with $60,767.76 in 1924. 

In the Mining and Iron Steel classes the 
greater portion of the medical aid is furnished 
under medical schemes adepted by the work- 
men, and consequently is not furnished by the 
Board. In the Navigation «lass medical aid is 
as a rule furnished under ihe Merchants’ Ship- 
ping Act. 

Cost of Administration. -The administration 
expenses during the year amounted to $102,- 
955. The average ratio of administration to 
total expenditure for nine years was 8.38 per 
cent. 

Pension Fund.—The pension fund totalled 
$3,443,716 at the end of the year. Of this 
amcunt $1,796,307 was in the Mining class. 
Pension payments during the year amounted 
to $209,447. <A disaster reserve fund is also 


maintained, amounting at the end of the year 
to $771,702. 

Reserves and Surplus. -The Board once 
more corrects the common impression that the 
reserves accumulated from year to year are 
in the nature of a “surplus,” and that the 
assessment rates must be excessive to cause 
the reserve fund to grow to its present figure: 
of over three million do!!ars. It is pointed. 
out that the reserve fund is made up of actual 
awards made to dependents in fatal cases and 
to workmen who have been wholly or partially 
disabled for life, but instead of paying the 
full amount of the award in a lump sum, the 
amount of the award is neld by the Board 
in trust to pay the month'y instalments during 
the lifetime of the beneficiary. If) these 


awards were paid over to a trust company they 


wouid not appear in the annual reports and 
would not give rise to m'sconceptions. 


New Brunswick 


The seventh annual report of the Work-- 
men’s Compensation Board of New Brunswick. 
covers the calendar year 1925. The full sta- 
tistics for the past year, however, are not in- 
cluded in the report, as the time limit for 
reporting accidents had not been completed’ 
at the time of publication. The total esti- 
mated income of the year 1925 was $553,806.10, 
and the estimated expenditure $615,144.78, 
leaving a provisional deficit of $61,338.68. It 
is pointed out that these figures may vary 
considerably when the complete figures for 
1925 have been received, and when all col-. 
lections have been made and all claims ad-- 
justed. 

The actual and estimated expenditure for: 
1925 included in the total of $615,144.78, in-. 
cludes the following items: Temporary total: 
disability, $147,265; medical aid, (a) hospital’ 


and nursing service, $22,482; administration,. 


$49.420; fatal accidents, $119,206; burial ex-. 
penses, $1,953; permanent partial disability,. 
$47,570; 
$96,000; 
$71,000. 


uncompleted claims (estimated),. 


unreported claims, ete. (estimate), 
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The sum of $984,603 was carried forward by 
the Pension Fund at the end of 1925, after 
pension payments had been made for the 
year. 

The cost of administration including the 
commissioners’ salaries and the cost of per- 
manent equipment, is stated as being nine 
and one-half per cent of the total amount 
expended by the Board. The rates of assess- 
ment to be charged against employers in the 
various classes of industry in the province in 
1926 were given in the Lasour GazerTe for 
January, 1926, and the rates for 1925 were 
given in the issue for January, 1925. 


The report contains complete statistics for 
1924. A table is given showing the number 


of accidents by classes from 1919 to 1924 in- 
clusive:— 


SS 
eee” 


1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924| Total 


—_— | | | | | 


Fatal accidents.....| 25| 47| 35) 30) 37) 388) 212 
Permanent total....}.....]....- 1 1 2 1 5 
Continzeviey RA. |. See petelee poeetts 4 8 12 
Permanent partial..| 183] 254) 241) 245) 244 261) 1,428 
Temporary total. ..|1,832/2, 967/3, 032 3, 22514, 047/3, 823/18, 926 


Minor and medical 
Bid ODI. .c6nseces 656] 7961, 037}1,310]1, 835)1,978| 7,612 
2, 69614, 064/4, 346]4, 811]6, 169)6, 109}28, 195 


The cost of compensation for each year, 
1919-1924, was‘as follows: In 1924, $620,756 ; 
in 1923, $564,890; in 1922, $496,676.40; in 1921, 
$496,675.69; in 1920, $548,302.82, and in 1919, 
$376,007.45. 





THE MINING INDUSTRY IN NOVA SCOTIA IN 1925 


HE Report on the mines of Nova Scotia 
for the fiscal year ended September 30, 
1925, recently published by the Provincial De- 
partment of Public Works and Mines, gives 
full information on the various branches of 
‘mining carried on in the province, including 
an account of mining methods, number of em- 
ployees, production, and other information in 
regard to each mine. Appended to the report 
is a monograph pamphlet dealing with gypsum 
in Nova Scotia, being one of a series giving 
in concise and popular form information re- 
garding the mineral resources of the province, 
for the use of prospectors, operators and others. 
The report contains many tables, particularly 
in regard to coal mining. 

On March 1, 1925, the coal output for the 
province was 254,750 tons in excess of the out- 
put at the same date in the previous year 
and it appeared that 1925 production would 
be a more satisfactory one than the year 1924. 
Unfortunately on March 6, there was a strike 
in all of the mines of the British Empire 
Steel Corporation in Cape Breton and on the 
mainland. The mines remained totally idle 
until August 9, a period of over five months, 
and as a result the total coal production for 
the fiscal year showed a falling off of 1,684,862 
tons. 

The coal output for the year was 3,288,321 
tons of 2,240 pounds, as compared with the 
previous year’s output of 4,973,184 tons, a de- 
crease of 1,684,862 tons. The quantity of coal 
supplied the Dominion Iron & Steel Company 
was 370,061 tons as against 739,321 tons in 
1924, a serious decrease of 369,260 tons. 

The coal sales for the year were 2,893,608 
tons of 2,240 pounds, as compared with the 
previous year’s sales of 4,448,188 tons, a de- 
crease of 1,554,579 tons. The quantity of coal 


on bank at the end of the fiscal year was 33,048 
tons, as compared with the previous year, 83,- 
085 tons, a decrease of 50,037 tons. The quan- 
tity of coal distributed for consumption in 
Nova Scotia during the fiscal year was 1,284,- 
803 tons of 2,240 pounds, as compared with the 
previous year, 1,782,413 tons, a decrease of 
497,610 tons. Shipments to the United States 
were only 2,280 tons during the fiscal year, as 
compared with 5,706 tons for the previous year. 
The shipments to the St. Lawrence markets 
in the fiscal year were 807,505 tons of 2,240 
pounds, as compared with 1,570,733 tons for 
the previous year, a decrease of 763,228 tons. 

The quantity of coke manufactured in the 
province during the year was 198,926 tons; in 
the previous year there were 332,538 tons, 
showing a decrease of 133,612 tons. T he quan- 
tity of tar manufactured from coal during the 
fiscal year was 2,973,108 imperial gallons, as 
against 5,594,345 gallons manufactured during 
the previous year. The benzol gas from coal, 
manufactured for motor fuel, etc., during the 
year was 393,953 imperial gallons, as against 
761,650 in the previous year, showing a de- 
crease of 367,707 gallons. 

The number of men employed at the coal 
mines shows the total to be 11,652, as com- 
pared with 12,376 of the previous year. The 
average daily force consisted of 1,925 men 
working on the surface, and of 4,394 cutting 
coal and 4,933 others working underground, 
making a total of 11,252 colliery men, besides 
400 men engaged in accessory occupations. The 
“colliery days” totalled 1,688,744. The num- 
ber of short tons produced per man in 1926 
is given as 319, as compared with 369 in the 
previous year, and 540 in 1923. 

The number of fatal accidents in the mines 
from all causes was 18 in 1925, as compared 
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with 31 in 1924, 32 in 1923, 19 in 1922, 29 in 
1921, and 26 in 1920. The proportion of 
fatalities per million long tons was 5.44 (or 
4.89 per million short tons), and the propor- 
tion per thousand men employed was 1.56 in 
1925, and 2.05 in 1924. The corresponding 
proportion in the United States mines in 1924 
is given as 2.87 per 1,000 men employed. 
Underground accidents formed 94.4 per cent 
of the fatalities in Nova Scotia during the 
year, 55.5 per cent being caused by falls of 
roof or face, 38.9 per cent occurring in con- 
nection with mine cars or locomotives. All 
the fatal accidents which occurred on the sur- 
face were sustained in connection with haul- 
age and cars. 


The production of gold in the province dur- 
ing the year amounted to 1,526 ounces, an 
increase of 776 ounces as compared with 1924. 
While no substantial shipments of arsenical 
concentrates were made from the province 
during the fiscal year, a large quantity was 
recovered from the mill tailings of the oper- 
ating comipanies. 1,117,918 silicate brick were 
manufactured during the year. This was a 
decrease of 199,752, as compared. with the 
previous year. The mining and shipment of 
crude and calcined gypsum reached 471,174 
tons for the fiscal year. This was an increase 
of 35,781 tons over the previous year. The 
production of salt for the fiscal year was 
6,249 tons, as against 5,239 tons for the pre- 
vious year, 





OLD AGE PENSION PROPOSALS IN MASSACHUSETTS 


Qace the publication of the Supplement 

on “Old Age Pension Systems in Various 
Countries,” issued with the Lasour Gazerrr 
last month, information has been received of 
the report of the commission appointed in 1923 
by the Massachusetts legislature to investi- 
gate and report on the question of State pen- 
sions for old age. The report of this commis- 
sion was presented to the legislature at the 
last session. It first shows the extent of the 
destitution to be relieved. 

“ Of the total number over 65 years of age 
who have been interviewed throughout the 
state, we find that 1,114, or 6.4 per cent have 
incomes under $100 per year, while 2,912 be- 
sides, or 16.8 per cent of the total aged popu- 
lation, have no incomes at all. Of those in- 
terviewed over the age of 70, about 8 per cent 
have incomes under $100, and nearly 21 per 
cent have no incomes at all. Of those inter- 
viewed over 75. years of age, 9.4 per cent have 
incomes under $100, and 25 per cent have no 
incomes at all. If the larger cities of the state 
alone were to be taken, the percentages of ex- 
treme poverty indicated by this research would 
be considerably higher. In Boston, for in- 
stance, the percentage of aged persons with- 
out any property or income in the age group 
over 65 is about 25 per cent of that group 
in that city, and for those 70 years of age 
and over, about 20 per cent. It is also to 
be said that the figures given do not in- 
clude persons in receipt of public or private 
organized charity, the inclusion ‘of whom 
would considerably increase these percent- 
ages.” 

As a means of relieving the need thus 
shown, the commission recommends a pension 
for persons aged 70 or over who have certain 
qualifications and whose property does not ex- 
ceed $3,000 or whose annual income does not 


exceed $365 a year. The maximum amount 
suggested is $1 a day, and in calculating the 
pension for any given case, any income al- 
ready possessed is to be subtracted from this, 
except that “income derived from personal 
earnings of the beneficiary shall not be de- 
ducted in so far as it does not exceed $150 
per annum.” The pension contemplated is to 
be non-contributory. In justification of this, 
it is pointed out that a contributory plan 
could not become effective for a considerable 
time, but the need is immediate, and that the 
difficulties of establishing a contributory sys- 
tem are practically insuperable. 

The cost of the proposed system is carefully 
considered. The total population aged 70 and 
over in the state is estimated at 133,000. From 
this figure must be deducted those not in need 
and those having children able to support 
them, and a further allowance is made for the 
partial support children may be able to give 
when they are not capable of fully maintain- 
ing their parents. It is calculated that these 
deductions would leave approximately 18,000 
qualified applicants, and that to pension them 
in the manner proposed would cost between 
five and six million dollars annually. Allow- 
ing for the reduction in certain forms of pub- 
lic indoor and outdoor relief, it is estimated 
that the cost of the system would be in the 
neighbourhood of $5,500,000 per annum. To 
meet this expenditure the commission recom- 
mends a poll tax of $2 a year in addition to 
the existing poll tax, to be paid by women 
and men alike, and the addition of one-half 
of 1 per cent to the state income tax. 

Two of the five commissioners dissented 
from the above recommendation on the 
ground that while there was evident need of 
better provision for the aged poor than now 
exists, a non-contributory pension system is 
not a desirable method of meeting that need. 
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CANADA’S EXPERIENCE WITH PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT OF FICES 


Substance of recent address by R. A. Rigg, Durector of the Employment Service Branch, 
Department of Labour of Canada. 


a the Province of Ontario belongs the 
‘ honour of being the first in Canada to 
establish free government employment offices. 
Under powers provided by legislation enacted 
in 1906, such offices were opened in the cities 
of Hamilton, Ottawa and London in the year 
1907; Berlin (now Kitchener) in 1908; Brant- 
ford in 1910; and Walkerville in 1912. This 
honour, however, has its lustre considerably 
dimmed by the fact that the most meagre fin- 
ancial provision was made to support the 
policy and the further fact that the offices 
were operated only on a_ part-time basis. 
Under such circumstances it was natural that 
the agent should regard the work as a mere 
side line and generally give to it a most in- 
different attention. The result was that the 
offices proved to be quite ineffective competi- 
tors with the alert private agents, who secured 
the lion’s share of the business. 

In 1910 the legislature of the Province of 
Quebec passed an act authorizing the govern- 
ment to establish and maintain in cities and 
towns free employment bureaus for workmen, 
such bureaus to be under the control of the 
minister of public works and labour. Under 
the authority of this’ legislation, offices were 
opened in the cities of Montreal and Quebec 
in 1911, and in the city of Sherbrooke the 
following year. Much more liberal appropria- 
tions were provided for the maintenance of 
these offices than in the case of the Ontario 
offices, and consequently much more efficient 
work was accomplished. 

The complete breakdown of the private 
agencies system during the periods of indus- 
trial depression proved influential in educating 
the public mind to the fact that a more effi- 
cient and less mercenary system was needed. 
Jobs were few and the ery of distress loud and 
poignant. The private agent cared little for 
the extremity of the need and the fewer the 
vacancies the more attractive loomed the fee. 
The economic and social suffering occasioned 
by such periods was the travail in which muni- 
cipal employment offices were born. Such of- 
fices were established by the city of Toronto 
in 1908 and by the cities of Victoria, Vancou- 
ver, New Westminster, Edmonton,. Calgary, 
Winnipeg, Ottawa, and Montreal during the 
slump of 1913-14. All of these offices rendered 
free service, with the exception of Calgary, in 
which case a small fee was charged. 

Prior to the year 1919 a very useful service 
was provided through the medium of offices 


conducted by the Provinces of Ontario, Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta for the plac- 
ing of farm workers within the respective 
Provinces. The three last-named Provinces 
transferred this activity to their offices estab- 
lished in 1919 and co-ordinated with the Fed- 
eral-provincial scheme, creating the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada. In Ontario farm- 
labour placement work is still carried on under 
the direction of the provincial department of 
immigration and colonization. Undoubtedly 
these activities were undertaken by the Pro- 
vinces named on account of the failure of the 
private agencies reasonably to meet, by honest 
methods, the requirements of the farmers for 
labour. 

The evidences of fraud practised by pri- 
vate agencies upon immigrants who had newly 
arrived in Canada were so many and of such 
general character that in April, 1913, ‘the 
}’ederal (Government passed an order in coun- 
cil prescribing regulations for the protection 
of immigrants. This order in council, No. 
1928, requiced, among other things, that every 
acency dealing with immigrants should be 
licensed by the Federal superintendent of im- 
migration; that records of business should be 
kept and reports concerning same furnished ; 
that a maximum fee of $1 could be charged 
for securing employment, the fee to be re- 
funded if employment at wages and upon 
terms as represented was not proecurable upon 
arrival at the place of employment; and that 
in the event of a license holder being con~ 
victed of an indictable offence his license 
should ipso facto be deemed to have been 
cancelled. The May, 1913, issue of the Lasour 
GazETTE, published by the Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour, in reporting the new order 
in council, states that it— 
is designed * * * to protect immigrants against im- 
positions and injustices at the hands of unscrupulous 
agents trading on their ignorance of conditions in this 
country * * * While it is not suggested in the order 
in council that the employment agencies throughout 
Canada are generally of an _ undesirable class, the 
Dominion Government has satisfied itself by investiga- 


tion that conditions exist in some localities which 
render the passage of these regulations most desirable. 


Some 315 agencies were licensed under the 
authority of this order in council, 300 being of 
the ordinary private fee-charging type. Elo- 
quent testimony concerning the corrupt 
methods adopted is revealed in the fact that 
before the war broke out, or, in other words, 
within 16 months of the passing of the order 
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in council, one out of every four of these 
licensed agents had been prosecuted and con- 
victed and his license cancelled. Owing to the 
practical cessation of immigration resulting 
from the outbreak of the European war, the 
provisions of order in council No. 1028 fell 
into disuse and have not been restored, Gov- 
ernment machinery for employment service 
work having now been provided. 

In addition to the aforesaid Federal licens- 
ing and regulating of private employment 
offices, certain of the Provinces and munici- 
palities also attempted some measure of con- 
trol for the principal purpose of protecting 
workers against victimization. While such 
efforts exercised a salutary influence, it can- 
not be claimed that they met with any flatter- 
ing measure of success until 1919, when the 
field of employment work was militantly in- 
vaded by the Employment Service of Canada, 
with the support of the Federal and provincial 
governments behind it and its offices located 
at strategical points from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. While it is by no means contended 
that all private commercial agencies are un- 
scrupulous or lacking in the desire to render 
full service for payment received, it does ap- 
pear to be the truth that all the bona fide 
investigations concerning their methods which 
have been conducted have disclosed abuses of 
a criminal character. Nor have such practices 
been isolated cases or confined to an insignifi- 
cant proportion of such offices. Employment 
work is a field which affords attractive op- 
portunities for the type of individual who 
pays scant respect to the law and has less 
regard for the principles of honesty and fair 
play in his dealings with his fellow-men. Per- 
haps in no branch of administration is the 
task of law enforcement more difficult, except 
it be that which is charged with the weighty 
responsibility of administering Volstead and 
other prohibitory liquor legislation. 

The most recent investigation is that con- 
ducted in 1923 by the New York State De- 
partment of Labour. Following a similar in- 
vestigation made 22 years ago, which brought 
to light the evil practices of many private 
commercial agencies, the New York State 
Legislature enacted a law which authorized 
municipalities to license such agencies. Con- 
cerning the investigation of three years ago, 
Margery Leve Loeb, in an article contained 
in the December, 1923, issue of the American 
Labour Legislation Review, says: 


“A recent investigation by the New York Depart- 
ment of Labour has shown that, in spite of 19 years 
of regulation, employment agencies continue the same 
abuses that have been exposed by surveys during the 
past 75 years.”’ 


My only criticism of this statement is that 
the report rather indicates that very little at- 


tempt appears to have been made to apply 
regulation. However, experience seems to 
teach that it is almost as difficult to induce 
governing authorities to enact adequate en- 
forcement laws regulating private fee-charging 
agencies as it is to persuade them to abolish 
such agencies and to set up efficient and co- 
ordinated free public offices. 

Two royal commissions fully empowered. ta 
investigate the subject of employment-office 
work have been appointed in Canada. The 
first commission was created in December, 
1912, by the government of the Province of 
British Columbia. The report, which was pre- 
sented in March, 1914, is emphatic in its con- 
demnation of private employment agencies, 
as follows: 


Though a great deal of unemployment necessarily 
exists in times of depression, your commissioners are 
convinced of the unsatisfactory working of private 
employment agencies. Some unscrupulous managers, 
concerned only with the collection of fees from workmen 
out of employment, receive moneys under false repre- 
sentations. The workman is assured that employment 
is to be obtained, only to find, after seeking work and 
spending his time and incurring expense, that the re- 
ported vacancy has been filled. The evidence we have 
received justifies the need of efficient public control te 
prevent employment agencies being conducted solely for 
profit. 

The commission further found— 
that collusion sometimes existed between the manager 
of the employment agency and the foreman of the 
contractor requiring labour, whereby the foreman re- 
ceived a share of the agency -fee on all workmen placed 
with the contractor. The obvious result of such an 
arrangement is that workmen are discharged after a 
few days of work to make way for new men, who in 
turn are soon displaced by others. 

After expressing the opinion that munici- 
palities with a population of 10,000 or more 
might with advantage conduct free employ- 
ment bureaus, the report continues: 

We consider that it would be still more in the public 
interest if national labour bureaus were established by 
the Dominion as a whole and [the work] taken en- 
tirely from the hands of private agencies. 

The second commission was appointed by 
the government of the Province of Ontario in 
December, 1914. In the report, which was 
submitted early in 1916, the evidence dis- 
closed shows that from May to December, 
1914, 56 convictions were secured against pri- 
vate agents in the courts of Ontario. When 
it is taken into consideration that no matter 
how zealous officials may be in seeking to 
enforce such law, evidence sufficient to justify 
conviction is in many instances extremely diffi- 
cult to secure, the above-quoted record may 
safely be interpreted as indicating that a 
very large percentage of private employment 
agencies conducted their business with intent 
to plunder their patrons as opportunity pre- 
sented itself. The commission recommended 
the appointment of a provincial labour com- 


mission, part of whose duty it should be to 
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administer a system of free public employ- 
ment bureaus and to further the institution 
of provincial employment bureaus throughout 
Canada, with a view to their ultimate linking 
together in an effective national system. 

The Ontario government responded to the 
recommendations of the commission by es- 
tablishing in 1916 a trades and labour branch. 
which immediately proceeded to open em- 
ployment offices in six of the principal indus- 
trial centres in the province. This movement 
has grown until to-day alll the Provinces of 
Canada have established free employment 
offices, with the exception of the small Pro- 
vince of Prince Edward Island, where the 
problem is of minor proportions. Stretching 
across the Dominion from Halifax, in Nova 
Scotia, to Victoria, in British ‘Columbia, is a 
chain of provinciaily established free employ- 
ment offices located in 65 centres, with the 
Federal Government acting as the co-ordinat- 
ing link, the whole comprising the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada. 

It will be recalled that the International 
Labour ‘Conference held at Washington, D.C., 
in 1919, after adopting a convention in favour 
of the establishment of free public employ- 
ment agencies, approved the following: 

The general conference recommends that each mem- 
ber of the International Labour Conference take 
measures to prohibit the establishment of employ- 
ment agencies which charge fees or which carry on 
their business for profit. Where such agencies already 
exist, it is further recommended that they be permitted 
to operate only under government licenses and that all 
practicable measures be taken to abolish such agencies 
as soon as possible. 

Hight months before this conference was 
held all the Provinces of Canada, with ‘he 
exception of the far eastern ones, namely, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Ed- 
ward Island, in conjunction with the Federal 
Government had brought into being the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada. It is also worthy 
of mention that four and a half months be- 
fore the International Labour Conference con- 
vened in Washington legislation passed by the 
Provinces of Manitoba and Saskatchewan pro- 
hibiting the operation of fee-charging employ- 
ment agencies had gone into effect. The sub- 
stance of this prohibitory legislation is as 
follows: 

No person, firm, corporation, or association shall 
collect or receive, directly or indirectly, any fee or 
compensation for sending or persuading, enticing, in- 
ducing, procuring, or causing to be sent from or to 
any place within the Province to or from any place 
outside the Province, or between any two places within 
the Province, any person seeking employment, or for 
giving or furnishing information regarding employers 
seeking workers or workers seeking employment. 


Similar legislation was put into effect during 
1919 by the Provinces of Alberta and British 
18700—3 


Columbia, and by the Province of Nova 
Scotia in 1920. Last year the Provinces of 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba amended their 
statutes to enable municipalities in which no 
government employment office was located! to 
establish and operate an employment office. 
The Saskatchewan legislation further provides 
that the municipality may ‘charge such fees 
to employers availing themselves of the ser- 
vice of the employment office as may be 
fixed by by-law, while the Manitoba legisla- 
tion requires that such offices shall. render free 
service, the cost of operating and maintaining 
the office to be charged against the funds of 
the municipality. The Provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec have not prohibited private agen- 
cies from operating, but have through their 
licensing systems made such material reduc- 
tions in the number of these agencies that in 
both Provinces, which comprise the most 
densely populated and the most highly indus- 
trialized section of Canada, only 25 private fee- 
charging agencies are operating. No legisla- 
tion relating to private commercial employ- 
ment offices exists in the Province of New 
Brunswick, but as only three such offices are 


in operation there the situation is not serious. 


Nevertheless, a delegation representing the 
New Brunswick Federation of Labour recent- 
ly waited upon the government of the Pro- 
vince and urged that prohibitory legislation 
be enacted. 

The Employment Service of Canada is 
operated under an agreement annually entered 
into between the Federal Government and 
each of the eight Provinces named previously. 
A section of this agreement reads as follows: 

The party of the second part [being the provincial 
government] shall not issue any new provincial licenses 
to commercial employment agencies which charge any 
fee or commission either to employers or employees, 
and shall not transfer any licenses already issued. 

It will therefore be seen that in the natural 
course of fulfilment of the policy that has 
been adopted it is only a question of time 
when the private commercial agent, whose 
only interest in employment work is the fee 
which he may be able to exact, will have 
passed into oblivion in so far as Canada is 
concerned. 

In the Province of British Columbia the 
legislation making it illegal for fees to be 
charged on account of any assistance ren- 
dered either to employers or employees in 
placing workers in employment has been some- 
what severely attacked. Certain agencies con- 
tinued to operate on a fee-charging basis in 
spite of the statute which aimed at their 
abolition. Acting on behalf of the British 
Columbia government, James H. MceVety, 
general superintendent of the Employment 
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Service of Canada for the Province, insti- 
tuted police court proceedings against: the 
offenders. The police magistrate dismissed 
the cases, ruling that the agencies were oper- 
ating legally. This action of the court had 
the practical effect of invalidating the legis- 
lation and rendering it virtually useless. A 
stated case was granted at the request of the 
Crown and submitted to Mr. Justice Murphy 
of the Supreme Court of British Columbia. 
The learned judge ruled that it was unlawful 
for an agency to collect a fee or accept a 
commission of any kind from either employer 
or employee and reversed the decision of the 
magistrate. Having done this, however, he 
proceeded to express the opinion that it was 
quite lawful for a private employment agent 
to conduct his business so long as payment 
was made not on a per capita basis but in 
the form of salary or remuneration without 
regard to the number of persons engaged by 
him for employment. 


This interpretation, while expressed only in 
the form of an opinion, afforded encourage- 
ment for groups of employers to establish a 
species of semi-private employment office, the 
activities of which it would be very difficult 
to regulate or control. As one such agency, 
operating on behalf of a number of firms en- 
gaged in the same industry, was in existence 
in Vancouver, an information was laid against 
the manager. This case also was dismissed 
by the magistrate, whereupon an appeal from 
the decision was taken by the Crown in the 
county court before Judge Cayley. The 
judgment rendered in this action was that the 
fact that the employment manager was paid 
a monthly rate without regard to the num- 
ber of workers engaged was of no consequence. 
He therefore found for the appellant, but as 
the action was a test case only a minimum 
fine of $10 was imposed. Thus the efficacy 
of the prohibitory law, in so far as present 
court rule is concerned is vindicated. 


“If effective regulation of private agencies 
is at all possible, it should surely be demon- 
strated in the provinces of Quebec and On- 
tario. Both these provinces have stringent 
regulations relating to private agencies, and 
both have organized free employment ser- 
vices. Yet, in spite of the law and the com- 
petition of the government employment 
offices, there is ample reason for belief that 
the predatory practices of private agents are 
still stealthily indulged in. But the indict- 
ment against the private employment office 
system does not rest wholly on the ground 
that many agents are utterly unprincipled in 
character and ghoulishly cheat and rob those 
who stand in extreme need of sympathy and 
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assistance. The evil of their nefarious 
methods registers itself to the disadvantage 
and loss of employers. While it is not claimed 
that the best judgment is always displayed 
by public employment officials in the match- 
ing of vacancies with the most suitable type 
of employee, it is submitted that on the whole 
much more care is exercised with such end 
in view than in the case in the average pri- 
vate exchange. 


Furthermore, complaints that bribes have 
been accepted or deception practiced are very 
seldom filed against any of the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada, with their 
staffs comprising 269 employees. Amongst 
the rare occasions on which such charges have 
been made investigation has still more rarely 
discovered any ground for justification. It 
may quite safely be assumed that if such 
practices were carried on in the public offices 
they would quickly be called to the attention 
of the authorities. The patrons of the public 
employment service regard it as an institu- 
tion in which they have a proprietary interest. 
This attitude of mind, coupled with the keen 
sense of satisfaction which the man on the 
street experiences in finding fault with gov- 
ernmental enterprises, provides an _ effective 
safeguard against abuses creeping into the 
public employment service, which abound in 
the private agency field. The operations of 
the public employment office are too open to 
critical scrutiny to permit of serious abuses 
being practiced. 


The private agency system stands con- 
demned not only because it has resulted in 
crimes perpetrated against workmen but also 
because of the fact that it creates disorgan- 
ization of plant arrangements and causes an 
unnecessary labour turnover. 

Two other weaknesses inherent in the 
system, which have not been previously in- 
dicated but which render the private com- 
mercial agency incapable of meeting the need 
of modern conditions, are (1) the lack of co- 
ordinating and clearance facilities, and (2) the 
utter inability to render service to handi- 
capped or juvenile seekers for employment. 
The first of these defects could be overcome 
only by the monopolozing of the employment 
field by an individual private concern. With 
regard to the second, it is obviously im- 
possible for a system that depends for its ex- 
istence upon fees collected either from em- 
ployer or employee, and whose end is profit, 
to give the detailed individual attention re- 
quired for the successful placing of handi- 
capped or juvenile workers. 

Private agencies have, moreover, frequently 
exercised a malignant influence upon rela- 
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tions existing between employers and_ their 
workpeople. Not only have they sharpened 
and deepened the spirit of enmity between 
the two contending parties when strikes or 
lockouts have taken place by supplying strike- 
breakers, but they have in numerous instances 
proved active agents in provoking the temper 
among dissatisfied employees, which inevit- 
ably made conciliation and settlement im- 
possible. 

_ Fee-charging agencies are also out of tune 
with the need of the times because they 
charge fees. There are very few services 
which the State can render to its. citizens 
which are more important than that of pro- 
viding a free national system of employment 
offices. In any community where there exists 
a proper sense of the responsibility that the 
collective strength should be placed at the 


LICENSING OF MOVING PICTURE 


EW regulations were published in Sas- 
katchewan on March 9 under the 
Theatres and Cinematographs Act. The rules 
governing the granting of operators’ licenses 
are as follows:— 


41. Any person desiring to become an operator of 
moving picture machines may obtain an apprentice’s 
license from the Provincial Secretary, but an oper- 
ator’s license shall not be granted except for operat- 
ing a miniature moving picture machine using stow 
burning film of special width and perforation, until 
such applicant has successfully passed an examination 
before an examiner or examiners duly appointed for 
that purpose, who shall from observation, as well as 
by questioning, ascertain the candidate’s competency 
by testing his practical knowledge of the following 
subjects :— 


(1) The handling of the lamp, appliances and wir- 
ng; 

(2) Wire sizes and insulations; 

(3) Testing for electrical defects in lamp and wir- 
ing; . 

(4) The use of the various safety appliances, me- 
chanical and electrical; 


(5) General precautions to be observed in operating 
moving picture apparatus and its connections; 


(6) The various clauses of these regulations. 


No candidate who fails to pass an examination shall 
be re-examined within the 60 days of such examin- 
ation. Candidates who pass the examination shall be 
graded into three classes, viz: first, second and third, 
according to the equipment of the theatres in which 
they operate. First class operators shall be eligible 
for employment in theatres with any equipment. 


Second class operators shall be eligible for employment - 


in any theatre except theatres equipped with trans- 
verters, motor generators, mercury arc rectifiers, or 
other similar machines to be decided on by the exam- 
iners and shall be eligible for employment in any 
theatre as assistants to first class operators. Third 
class operators shall be eligible for employment only in 
theatres using incandescent light for projection pur- 
poses. 
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disposal of the weakest members for the pur- 
pose of aiding and encouraging such in their 
hour of direst need, no system of employment 
service can be regarded as satisfactory which 
denies to those who are unable to pay from 
$3 up information where work is available 
for them. 

Such has been the experience of Canada 
with private commercial employment agencies. 
The sins of commission and the spirit of ven- 
ality which controls the conduct of many of 
these agencies, coupled with the inability of 
all of them as unco-ordinated activities to so 
function as to meet successfully the needs of 
modern industry, have led the governments of 
Canada to indict them as being incapable of 
efficiently discharging the responsible duties 
attaching to employment service work. 


OPERATORS IN SASKATCHEWAN 


Provided however, that any operator who has passed 
an examination but failed to obtain the standing re- 
quired for the place in which he intends to work may, 
in the discretion of the provincial secretary, obtain a 
permit good for three months giving the required 
standing; 

Provided further that the provincial secretary may 
revoke the standing of any operator, if in his opinion, 
said operator does not by his work attain the stand- 
ing which he obtained. 

42, All applicants for first and second class examin- 
ations, before being accepted for examination, shall 
have served an apprenticeship of six months, under a 
duly qualified operator or shall have held an oper- 
ator’s license or standing in this province or elsewhere, 
of a degree satisfactory to the examiners. 


Ex-Service Men and Old Age Pensions 


The Victoria, British Columbia, branch of 
the Canadian Legion suggests that the federal 
Old Age Pension scheme should allow certain 
preferences in regard to ex-service men. A 
resolution in the following terms was for- 
warded to the Dominion Government during 
March :— 

“Whereas it has been published in the press through- 
out Canada that an Old Age Pension Bill has been 
presented to Parliament; 

“And whereas it is the common knowledge that army 
eX-service men, on account of war service, have become 
prematurely aged; 

‘Be it resolved that provision be made in the pro- 
posed Old Age Pension scheme that certain preferences 
be extended to all ex-service men, as follows: 

“‘(a) Preference in age. Recommended that the age 
limit for pension be fifty-five; 

“(b) Preference as to length of residence in Canada: 
Recommended that all men who served their country 
in the late or other wars be considered eligible regard- 
less of length of residence; 

(c) Recommended that the Act expressly state that 
no reductions shall be made in the Old Age Pension for 
war disability pension.”’ 
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TRADES AND LABOUR CONGRESS OF CANADA 


Legislative Programme Submitted to Dominion Government 


A DELEGATION representing the Trades 

and Labour Congress of Canada and 
many of its constituent organizations waited 
on the Dominion Government at Ottawa on 
March 31 to submit a memorandum of legis- 
lative proposals based mainly on the resolu- 
tions adopted by the Congress at its forty- 
first annual convention (Lasour GAZETTE, Sep- 
tember, 1925, page 891). The members of 
the delegation were as follows:— 

Tom Moore, president; J. T. Foster, vice- 
president; James (Simpson, vice-president; 
Bert Merson, vice-president, and P. M. Draper, 
secretary-treasurer, Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada; A. Bastien, general organizer, 
American Federation of Labour; Leon Worth- 
all, organizer, Journeymen Barbers’ Interna- 
tional Union; W. G. Powlesland, vice-presi- 
dent, International Brotherhood of Black- 
smiths; R. C. ‘McCutchan, vice-president, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Boilermakers ana 
Iron Ship Builders; E. W. A. O'Dell, general 
representative, Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union; 
William ‘Thorne, vice-president, Bricklayers, 
Masons and Plasterers’ International Union 
of America; Arthur Martel, executive board 
member, United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America; Jas. F. Marsh and 
Pat. Green, general organizers, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America; 
John Noble, organizer, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers; Frank Healey, 
organizer, International Union of Steam and 
Operafing Engineers; Donald Dear, vice-presi- 
dent, International Association of Fire Fighi- 
ers; F. W. Bush, executive board member, 
United Garment Workers of America; James 
Somerville, vice-president, International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists; W. V. Turnbull, vice- 
president, United Brotherhood of Mainten- 
ance of Way Employees; E. J. Hopcroft, repre- 
sentative, United Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees; J. W. Jewkes, secretary- 
treasurer, Canadian Pacific System Division, 
United Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees; Alex. McAndrew, representative, 
United Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees; A. J. Crawford, general organizer, 


Sheet Metal Workers’ International Associa- 
tion; John W. Bruce, general organizer, United 
Association of .Plumbers and Steamfitters; 
George R. Brunet, vice-president, Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union; R. Trepanier, 
representative, Amalgamated Association of - 
Street and Electric Railway Employees of 
America; W. P. (Covert, vice-president, In- 
ternational Alliance Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployees and Moving Picture Machine Opera- 
tors; George Sangster, organizer, Journey- 
men ‘Tailors’ Union of America; J. G. 
A. Decelles, executive board member, Com- 
mercial Telegraphers’ Union; C. McMahon, 
representative, Commercial Telegraphers’ Un- 
ion; L. T. Spalding, representative, Interna- 
tional Typographical Union; A. E. Thompson, 
representative, International Typographical 
Union; J. A. P. Haydon, representative, In- 
ternational Typographical Union; Alex. Mc- 
Mordie, secretary-treasurer, Federated Associa- 
tion of Letter Carriers; John J. Reeves, repre- 
sentative, Federated Association of Letter 
Carriers; A. Gariepy, representative, Cigar- 
makers’ International Union. 

The Dominion Government was represented 
by the Prime Minister, the Right Honourable 
W.L. Mackenzie King; the Honourable J. C. 
Elliott, minister of Labour; the Honourable 
Ernest Lapointe, minister of Justice; the 
Honourable W. R. Motherwell, minister of 
Agriculture; the Honourable J. H. King, 
minister of Public Works, and the Honour- 
able G. H. Boivin, minister of Customs. 

The Prime ‘Minister dealt with several of 
the recommendations, promising careful con- 
sideration of the memorandum on the part of 
the Government. In regard to the proposed 
Old Age Pensions Act, he stated that the 
Government’s immediate aim was to have the 
principle of old age pension placed on the 
statute books, and that adjustments as to 
the amount of pensions, age limits and other 
provisions would follow at a later stage. He 
denied the report that the Government in- 
tended to submerge the Department of Labour 
in some other department. 


Text of Memorandum 


In presenting these legislative proposals it 
has not been thought essential to again sub- 
mit detailed memorandum on a number of 
“subjects covered by the special briefs which 
were submitted to the Government one year 
ago,t and copies of which were furnished, by 

1 Lasour Gazerte, February, 1925, page 171. 


request, for the use of the Ministers of the 
several departments concerned. We _ would 
ask, however, that the briefs previously pre- 
sented should be considered in conjunction 
with the present summarized requests on these 


particular items. 
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Summary re Briefs Presented 
February, 1925 


Eight Hour Day and Forty-four Hour 
Week.—During the past year the question of 
jurisdiction of the Dominion Parliament and 
Provincial Legislatures, in connection with the 
application of the Washington Eight-Hour 
Day Convention, has been dealt with by the 
Supreme Court and the decision rendered.2 
whilst generally defining this as a matter to 
be dealt with by the Provincial Legislatures, 
clearly establishes the power of the Federal 
Government to enact legislation making the 
eight-hour day applicable to federal public 
works and employees of the Dominion Gov- 
ernment. 

Within Canada, British Columbia has al- 
ready given effect to a general eight-hour day 
law and amendments to the Factory Act sub- 
mitted by the Government to the Alberta 
Legislature will, if passed, establish the eight- 
hour day in that province also. Internation- 
ally, considerable progress has been made in 
securing ratification of the Washington Eight- 
Hour Convention, ratification having been 
agreed to by a number of important indus 
trial countries, conditional upon others tak- 
ing similar action. 

By the pact reported to have been signed 
by Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy and 
Belgium, a further step has been taken to- 
wards the enactment of eight-hour day legis- 
lation, and final ratification of this convention 
by these very important industrial nations. 
Canada being also a signatory to the Treaty 
of Versailles and a member of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization (League of Na- 
tions) and having strongly supported and 
voted for the convention at the Washington 
conference in 1919, and the question of Fed- 
eral-Provincial jurisdiction being now de- 
cided, we urge that steps be taken to give full 
effect to the Washington eight-hour conven- 
tion as far as lies within the jurisdiction of the 
Dominion Government. 

Far Wage .Regulations—That the present 
Fair Wage Regulations be amended by:— 


(a) Repealing the latter part of Clause 3, Schedule 
A, which reads: ‘“‘The powers of the Minister of 
Labour hereunder shall not be exercised as to any 
employee or employees where it is established to his 
satisfaction that an agreement in writing exists and 
is in effect between the contractor and the class of 
employees to which such employee or employees be- 
long or the authorized representatives of such class 
of employees fixing rates of wages, overtime condi- 
tions and hours of labour”, 

(b) That provision be inserted that moneys collected 
under Section D, Clause 4 of the Schedule A should be 
paid direct to the worker by the Government and if 
no claim for same is received within a reasonable 


2 Lasour Gazette, July, 1925, page 671. 


period then such moneys to remain the property of 
the Government and a further provision that an ad- 
ditional amount should be added in all such cases 
cf- default to be collected by the Government as a 
penalty upon the contractor for violation of the 
regulations. 

(c) That Clause 1, Schedules A and B, be amended 
to provide for hours of labour “not to exceed eight 
hours per day” instead of ‘such hours as are 
customary in the district, ete.” 


It is necessary to again draw attention to 
the fact that Clause 5, Schedule A, providing 
for clerks of works or other inspectors to en- 
sure due observance of fair wage provisions 
of contract is not being enforced. We urge 
that steps be taken to give full application to 
this section. 

That these regulations, as amended should 
be embodied in an Act of Parliament so as 
to definitely ensure their application to all 
government works and works undertaken by 
commissions or other similar authorities where 
government funds are provided partly or in 
whole or where guarantees may be given by 
the government for the raising of moneys in 
connection with such works. 

Election Act Amendments—Amendments 
to this Act are requested in order to 


(a) Provide for proportional representation in group 
constituencies and the use of the transferable vote in 
single member constituencies. 

(b) To incorporate the provision for holiday on elec- 
tion day passed by the House of Commons last year. 

(c) To abolish election deposits and their forfeiture 
and substitution of a stated number of bona fide sig- 
natures of electors as a qualification on nomination 
papers. 

(d) Repeal of section of Clause 10, Franchise Act 
1920, which prohibits unincorporated associations, such 
as trade unions, from making voluntary contributions 
towards election campaigns. 

(e) Repeal of Clause 11, Franchise Act 1920, which 
section prohibits any person not being an elector who 
resides without Canada from assisting in any manner 
in election campaigns. 

(There seems to be no logical reason for retaining 
this section as no effort appears to be put forward toe 
enforce its general application.) 


In addition to the above we respectfully 
urge the removal of all restrictions whick 
prevent federal, provincial or municipal em- 
ployees from exercising their full political 
rights as citizens and the enactment of such 
legislation as would prevent any future in- 
terference with the same. 

British North America Act Amendments — 
We again urge the necessity for seeking 
amendments to the British North America Act 
so as to bring it into harmony with conditions 
created by present day national developments. 
Such amendments are especially needed to: 


(a) Enable necessary steps to be taken to abolish 
the Senate as a non-elective body and introduce 
such reform as would prevent the vetoing of legis- 
lation passed by the elected representatives of the 
people. 
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(b) Abolish appeals to the Privy Council and estab- 
lish the Supreme Court of Canada as 'the highest court 
of appeal. 

(c) To give the Federal Government the necessary 
power to effectively administer the Industrial Disputes 
Act, 1907, and later amendments. 

(d) To foster ‘‘national unity” by giving greater 
powers to the Federal Government to deal with 
social and labour legislation and particularly that 
covered in the recommendations and conventions of 
the International Labour Conferences (League of 
Nations). 


Immigration and Emigration—Reaffirming 
requests previously made we again urge:— 

(a) Repeal of Sections in Immigration Act which 
discriminate against British born citizens, and sections 
which bring within prohibited classes those exercising 
reasonable right of assembly and freedom of speech. 

(6) Prohibition of entry of contract labour, unless 
endorsed by and secured through the Employment Ser- 
viee of Canada. 

(c) Strict application of the laws for the control of 
Oriental labour in Canada, pending legislation for total 
exclusion of same. 

(d) Abolition of all bonuses to private employment 
agencies, and request to the British Government for 
fuller supervision and control of booking agencies 
operating in the British Isles. 

(e) That representation be made to the United States 
authorities with the object of removing discrimination 
under the Quota Law between Canadian born and other 
Canadian citizens. 

(f) The creation of a Dominion Advisory Council on 
{mmigration on which Labour shall have representa- 
tion, and which would co-ordinate federal, provincial 
and other immigration activities, prevent overlapping 
of same, and formulate policies suitable to conditions 
as they exist from time to time. 

(9) That all colonization opportunities be as freely 
presented to the residents of Canada as to residents 
of the British Isles and foreign countries. 

(h) Compliance with ‘recommendation’ of the In- 
ternational Labour Office (1923) to compile and pub- 
lish statistics regarding emigration from Canada as 
well as immigration to Canada. 


We wish to record our emphatic opposition 
to any modification of the regulation now in 
force giving effect to the findings of the British 
Commission regarding Child Immigration 
“that children, unaccompanied by their 
parents, should not be induced to leave Eng- 
land before they have arrived at working 
age.”’3 

We further desire to record our protest 
against the action of the Senate in refusing 
Bills passed by the House of Commons, on 
a number of occasions, aimed to give effect to 
the request embodied in Clause A and sin- 
eerely trust that similar legislation will con- 
tinue to be placed. before Parliament by the 
Government until the will of the people, 
through their elected representatives, prevails. 


Criminal Code Amendments 


During the first session of Parliament 1919, 
amendments were made to the Criminal Code 
based upon provisions of Orders in Council 


3LaBpour Gazette, February, 1925, page 179. 


made operative during the war period. These 
amendments were strongly protested at the 
time, being considered unjustifiable, unneces- 
sary "and liable to lead to dangerous abuse. 
They are incorporated in Section 97a and 97b 
Chapter 146, Criminal Code (1919) and refer 
particularly to associations which seek to bring 
about governmental, industrial or economic 
change by the use of force, violence or physical 
injury to person or property. Power is given 
to seize, without warrant, either property or 
person of those belonging or suspected to be- 
long to such unlawful associations and upon 
the person charged rests the proof of inno- 
cence. Since these amendments were passed 
a “sympathetic strike’ has been defined by 
some legal authorities as coming within the 
definition of “force” (Justice Metcalf-Russell 
case, Winnipeg). It has also been held that 
“sometimes it has a deterring effect upon 
people’s mind to have their motions watched 
and to encounter black looks” and that this 
may be sufficient to create terror in a per- 
son’s mind during periods when industrial or 
economic changes are being sought. Similar 
views were also expressed in a memorandum 
issued by the Minister of Justice, Hon. C. J. 
Doherty, to the Trades and Labour Congress 
in May, 1921. 

These references serve to illustrate that our 
fears that the interpretation of “force” would 
not be confined to “physical force” were well 
founded and prompts us to again urge the 
repeal of those two sections, believing that 
their effect is to unduly curtail and abridge 
British liberty. We have no desire to seek 
privilege to commit unlawful acts and believe 
that sections 69, 501 and other sections of the 
Criminal Code provide ample protection in 
case of actual offences committed against pel- 
son or property whilst seeking economic, in- 
dustrial changes, etc. 


Sedition—The interpretation as to the 
meaning of sedition, seditious intention, libel, 
conspiracy, etc., was considered broadened by 
the repeal in 1919 of Section 133, Chapter 146 
of the Criminal Code, 1906. Whilst we again 
reiterate our belief that the sections referring 
to sedition, etc., should be entirely eliminated 
from the Criminal Code as there is apparently 
no possible definition of these matters, and 
the question of whether any offence has been 
committed must rest in the discretion of the 
judge trying the case, in the absence of such 
action on the part of the Government we 
would urge the re-introduction of Section 138, 
repealed in 1919, and which reads:— 

‘““No one shall be deemed to have seditious inten- 
tion only because he intends in good faith,— 


(a) To show that His Majesty has been misled or 
mistaken in his measures; or, 
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(6) To point out errors or defects in the government 
or constitution of the United Kingdom, or any part 
of it, or of Canada or any province thereof or in 
either House of Parliament of the United Kingdom or 
of Canada, or in any legislature, or in the adminis- 
' tration of justice; or to excite His Majesty’s subjects 
to attempt to procure, by lawful means, the alteration 
of any matter in the state, or, 

(c) To point out, in order to secure their removal, 
matters which are producing or have a tendency +o 
produce, feelings of hatred or illwill between different 
classes of His Majesty’s subjects.” 


This would, at least, modify the definition 
of sedition, etc., so as not to include any one 
acting in good faith. 

Injunctions, etc-——The practice of Courts is- 
suing injunctions, preventing strikers from 
peacefully picketing still continues, quite a 
number of cases having arisen during the past 
few years. The Courts seem divided as to the 
interpretation of the present law on this im- 
portant matter and some of the injunctions. so 
granted have been dissolved when brought to 
trial, whilst other judges have reached a con- 
trary decision. The effect, however, has been 
the same in nearly all cases, namely that the 
strike has been made ineffective and broken 
through the medium of the temporary injunc- 
tion, 

The right to peacefully picket was defined 
and made legal by Section 12, Chapter 173 of 
the Consolidated Statute 1886 but when the 
Criminal Code, 1892, Chapter 29 was compiled 
this provision legalizing peaceful picketing was 
omitted and has not yet been reinstated. 

Closely interlocking with this question of 
picketing is the one of participation in sym- 
pathetic strikes. British law has always recog- 
nized that a strike must be effective to be of 
any service and with that in view Parliament 
has from time to time amended the laws so 
as to safeguard certain necessary activities 
connected with strikes. 

In urging that Canadian law should be 
brought into harmony with British law in 
these respects, we again reiterate our request 
for 

(a) The reinsertion of the picketing provision drop- 
ped from the Criminal Code in 1892, and 

(6) The amendment of Section 2 (38) by inserting 
“workmen: means all persons employed in trade or 


industry whether or not in the employment of the 
employer directly involved in a trade disagreement.”’ 


These suggested changes, we fee] sure, would 
do much towards removing the present unrest 
created by the uncertainty as to the legal 
position of workers involved in strikes and 
help to eliminate the injustices now being per- 
petrated through the abuse of the issuance of 
injunctions in industrial disputes. 


Old Age Pensions 


It is pleasing to note that definite action is 
being taken by the Government to give effect 


to the oft-reiterated requests of the Trades 
and Labour Congress to establish a measure 
of protection for the aged needy workers of 
this country. It is a matter of regret, how- 
ever, that the old age pension measure now 
before Parliament is so restricted as to leave 
outside its scope great numbers of worthy 
citizens who we sincerely believe should be 
entitled to its benefits. It is our studied opin- 
ion, backed up, we have every reason to know, 
by the united opinion of the workers of this 
country, that no measure can be considered 
to be really satisfactory if based on less than 
the principles submitted, in detail, both to 
the Committee of Parliament, which dealt 
with this subject, and to the Government one 
year ago. ‘Briefly enumerated they are:— 

(a) The responsibility for the protection of 
aged workers should be accepted by the Fed- 
eral Government so as to ensure equality of 
treatment to all Canadian citizens, irrespective 
of the province in which they reside. 

(b) The age at which pensions should be 
obtainable should not be over 65 years, and 
only those of assured incomes of reasonable 
amounts should be exempted from its pro- 
visions. 

(c) That pensions should be available to 
citizens who have held continual residence, 
except for short absences, for twenty years or 
longer. 

It is pleasing to note that the provision of 
recommendation (c) has been incorporated in 
the present Bill and it is hoped that it may 
yet be possible to incorporate recommenda- 
tions (a) and (b) also. 

We desire to approach this question in a 
spirit of helpful co-operation and not of hos- 
tile criticism, and recognize the necessity of 
avoiding action which would delay, in any 
manner, the relief of the thousands of aged 
needy workers which even the present measure 
will make available. 

We recognize that administrative machin- 
ery is already available in most, if not all, 
provinces through which an old age pension 
plan could be immediately operated and that 
the cost of new federal machinery may in- 
volve added expense. Also that municipalities 
and provinces would be relieved of consider- 
able expense at present borne in maintaining 
many who would become beneficiaries of the 
proposed Act. 

In view of these facts there is no doubt 
considerable ground for the provision which 
would make the plan a joint federal-provincial 
one, but we do strongly urge that means be 
sought to ensure the right to participate on 1n 
equal basis by all eligible Canadian citizens, 
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without discrimination, and without regard to 
the province in which they may find it neces- 
sary to reside in order to earn their livelihood. 

The present proposal of $20 per month is, 
we suggest much too low to maintain even a 
semblance of a Canadian standard of living 
and even when supplemented by the addi- 
tional income allowed under the Act before 
deductions are made, still remains less than 
the minimum set for single persons by the 
several minimum wage boards of the respect- 
ive provinces. 

A number of labour organizations which 
have established protection for their aged 
members have fixed the pension payable at 
much higher sums and in almost every ca3e 
dependent members of these local unions 
would be debarred from benefits under the 
proposed pension plan as the amount received 
from their own organization would equal, or 
exceed, that named in the present Bill. 
Though we have no definite information, it is 
probable that most beneficiaries of fraternal 
societies having old age pensions, and cer- 
tainly practically all of those coming under 
federal, provincial, municipal, railway or pri- 
vate industry pension schemes, would be like- 
wise exempt. 

With these facts in mind and the knowledge 
that Canada is, comparatively speaking, a 
young man’s country, it is difficult to conceive 
that anything approaching 100,000 needy 
workers would have to be provided for within 
the suggested age limit of 70 years. In view 
of this, and the added fact that very few in- 
dustrial workers are able to secure employ- 
ment after having passed the age of 65, we 
would urge that the qualifying age be reduced 
from 70 to 65 and that a sum of not less than 
$30 per month be fixed instead of $20 as at 
present proposed. 

In conclusion, we wish to emphasize that we 
consider the need to secure relief for the aged 
needy of this country is so imperative that we 
accept the responsibility cf pledging our sup- 
port to secure the enactment of an old age 
pension measure at the present session of Par- 
liament but trust that the suggestions herein 
presented may yet be possible of acceptance 
before the measure is finally adopted by Par- 
liament. 


Unemployment and Unemployment 
Insurance . 


The unemployment problem presents two 
distinct phases. First, the creation of oppor- 
tunities for work so as to reduce to the ut- 
most degree the volume of unemployment, 
and second the providing of unemployment 
insurance to relieve those for whom work is 
not provided. 


The Federal Provincial Conference of Sep- 
tember, 1924, made detailed recommendations 
for dealing with the first section of this prob- 
lem, one of which—by the acceptance of joint _ 
responsibility with the provincial and muni- 
cipal authorities to pay an equal proportion 
of the excess cost of relief work—has been 
this winter again put into effect by your Gov- 
ernment. Whilst this commendable measure 
of relief is highly appreciated, the regularly 
recurring periods of intense unemployment 
call for action to give full effect to the further 
proposals contained in the report of this con- 
ference, of which the following is a condensed 
summary. 

All possible, federal, provincial and muni- 
cipal work to be undertaken during the winter 
months or other periods of depression in or- 
dinary industrial activity; that the hours of 
labour should be not more than eight per day: 
that a national committee be formed repre- 
sentative of the federal and provincial gov- 
ernments for the purpose of determining 
where necessary work can be initiated to best, 
relieve unemployment and find ways and 
means for financing such proposed work; and 
that immigration should be regulated so as 
to prevent accentuation of the unemployment 
problem. 

With these measures in effect the volume of 
unemployment would be considerably reduced 
but the problem would not be entirely solved 
and we urge that those still unable to obtain 
work should receive the protection of unem- 
ployment insurance. This should be Domin- 
ion-wide in order to deal equitably with all 
workers, especially those engaged in the de- 
velopment of our natural resources whose oc- 
cupations are often of a transient nature. 

The principles which we suggest should be 
the basis of such legislation have, on several 
previous occasions, been presented to the Gov- 
ernment and are again reiterated for your 


consideration. 

(a) Creation of a Federal Fund, from which pay- 
ments may be made to unemployed, and under-em- 
ployed persons. 

(b) This fund to be raised by assessment on the 
payrolls of undertakings whose workers are covered 
by such insurance and added to by Dominion and if 
possible Provincial public funds. 

(c) Payments to be made to workers during actual 
unemployment or when employed for fixed periods for 
less than seventy-five per cent of their regular work- 
ing hours. 

(d) No employer to be allowed to discharge numbers 
of workers without due notice to the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada so as to give them an opportunity 
to provide for their redistribution. 

(e) The Government to have power to investigate 
as to the real need of discharge of workers, and con- 
sequent limitation of production. 

(f) No employer to be allowed to discharge workers 
for lack of work, until the hours of such industry 
have been reduced to at least half of the normal 
working hours. 
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(g) Workers in this way under-employed to have 
their wages supplemented from the Federal Fund up to 
not less than seventy-five per cent of their normal 
earnings. 

(h) This Act to apply to workers under public bodies 
as well as to private employers. 

(i) Use of the Advisory Councils of the Employment 
Service, should be made for the carrying out of the 
Act and power given them to deal with matters re- 
lating to the co-ordinating of public works, and per- 
haps their partial financing from the fund, in order 
to avoid unemployment. 


Registration of Union Labels 


Union labels are adopted by labour organiz- 
ations as a means of informing the public that 
products bearing such labels are manufactured 
under conditions agreed upon by the manu- 
facturer and the union or unions to which his 
employees belong and to assure the public that 
the principle of collective bargaining and the 
employment of union labour is recognized’ in 
the shop or factory in which these products 
are made. 

The union shop card displayed in establish- 
ments such as barber shops, retail stores, etc., 
carries a similar significance. The union but- 
tons worn by members of trade unions are 
likewise used to convey the knowledge that 
the wearer thereof is a bona fide member of 
that particular organization. 

From time to time cases arise wherein em- 
ployers not entitled to the use of these labels 
and cards fraudulently make use of them or 
use labels of such great similarity as to de- 
ceive the public. 

Because of this, over a great number of 
years, requests have been made by labour 
unions for legislation to be enacted which 
would protect the union labels, cards and but- 
tons in the same way that trade-marks are 
given legal protection against counterfeit and 
fraudulent imitation. 

In 1905, and on several previous occasions, 
the House of Commons has passed legislation 
of this nature which, however, failed to be- 
come law, owing to being defeated in the 
Senate. 

Trade Unions in Great Britain are permitted 
by law to register their labels, etc., and Acts 
identical with the Bill presented to the Domin- 
ion Parliament in 1905 are on the Statute 
Books of over thirty-eight of the States of 
the American Union. 

In 1919, the Dominion Government gave 
further serious consideration to this request 
and under the auspices of the Department of 
Labour, a conference between a number of 
prominent manufacturers and representatives 
of interested labour unions was held in 
Toronto in January of that year. General 
agreement was there reached endorsing this 
legislation with a proviso “that an amend+ 
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ment should be made to section 3 of the drafte 
bill of 1905 empowering the Minister, on ap- 
plication, to cancel the registration of any 
union label for cause and after due investiga- 
tion at which all parties interested should 
have right of hearing. 

Following this conference a draft of pro- 
posed amendments to the Trade-mark and 
Designs Act, incorporating the provisions of 
previous Bills, was drawn up by Mr. Gerald 
H. Brown, Secretary of the Labour Commit- 
tee of the Government, in conjunction with 
Mr. ‘Ritchie, registrar of Trade-marks and 
Mr. Gisborne, Parliamentary counsel. These 
amendments, however, have not yet been pre- 
sented to Parliament. 

We would, therefore, earnestly request that 
legislation be introduced at the present session 
of Parliament which would provide proper 
protection against the infringement and mis- 
use of these labels, cards and buttons. 


National Fuel Policy 

The importance of a national policy to 
ensure to the people of this Dominion a regu- 
lar supply of coal at reasonable rates was 
emphasized in resolutions adopted at the last 
convention of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress. These resolutions pointed out the pre- 
sent chaotic conditions existing in the coal 
mining industry due to over development, 
over capitalization and irregular operation of 
the mines. The result of this brings consider- 
able unemployment and actual starvation for 
the miners, high prices, and often lack of 
coal, for the consumers, and a steadily in- 
creasing dependence upon the United States 
for our coal supplies. The control of our coal 
areas now being generally vested in ‘provin- 
cial legislatures, it will probably be held to 


-be outside the scope of the Federal Govern- 


ment to take steps to nationalize this in- 
dustry. However, we feel sure that there are 
many measures which might be taken which 
would materially assist in remedying the un- 
satisfactory conditions referred to. 

Discussions have already occurred in Par- 
liament and some experiments have been made 
to ensure regularization of coal supply by sub- 
sidizing transportation, by bonusing develop- 
ment of coke production, by the imposition of 
tariffs on certain grades of coal, etic., etc. Any 
good resulting from measures of this kind 
can, however, be easily nullified, and the con- 
sumer exploited so long as production and dis- 
tribution remains a private function, uncon- 
trolled. 

We would urge, therefore, that measures be 
undertaken to secure co-operation with the 
Federal authorities of the Provincial Govern- 
ments especially having control of coal pro- 
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ducing areas, to the end that a national policy 

might be evolved which would ensure proper 

development of the coal resources of Canada, 

more regular employment for the workers in 

the industry and the greater distribution at 

reasonable prices of Canadian mined coal. 
Militia Act Amendmenis 

Complying with representations made to the 
Government in January 1924, by the Trades 
and Labour (Congress, amendments were made 
during the following session of Parliament to 
the Militia Act having for their purpose the 
restriction of the use of Federal troops during 
industrial disputes. Included in the requests 
at that. time was one that the Federal Govern- 
ment should be given discretionary powers as 
to their compliance with such requisitions for 
troops even when made by a municipality or 
a provincial government. This particular re- 
quest, however, was not incorporated in the 
amendments to the Act. 

During the recent strike in the Nova Scotia 
coal areas, when troops were again demanded 
by the Provincial authorities, the Federal Gov- 
ernment claimed to have no control as to the 
numbers which might be despatched to 
the area and we wish to again reiterate our be- 
lief that it is in the interests of Federal auth- 
ority that further amendment should be made 
to the Militia Act placing the discretionary 
powers previously sought with the Federal 
yovernment. 

A further amendment to the Militia Alct is 
asked in order to give effect to the request 
embodied in the following resolution adopted 
by the 1925 convention of the Trades and 
Labour Congress and on which early action is 
sought in order to prevent repetition of similar 
tragic circumstances :— 


“Whereas, recent disturbances in Cape Breton, which. 


eulminated in the killing of William Davis and the 
wounding of several of his fellow workers, was directly 
attributable to the provocation of Besco’s armed 
company police, and whereas, but for their presence 
and their brutal efforts to cow the workers, there is 
little likelihood that any violence or disorder would 
have ensued. Therefore, be it resolved, that this con- 
vention of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
demand immediate and drastic legislation, prohibiting 
corporations from maintaining armed forces.’ 

This declaration is meant to apply only to 
such armed forces as are designed for use 
during Industrial disputes. 

Whether by amendment to the Militia Act 
or by elimination of provision in the militia 
estimates for military training of school 
_ children, we request that steps should be taken 
which, without interfering with the jurisdiction 
of the provincial authorities on matters of 
education, would give effect to the following 
resolution of protest passed at the 1925 con- 
vention of the Trades and Labour Congress :— 


‘‘ Whereas, military training as practised in the 
public schools is a pernicious and deceitful method of 
imbuing the youth with militarist and jingoist aspira- 
tions, aiming not so much at the development and 
training of the muscles as at shaping the mind during 
the most impressionable period of a boy’s life, there- 
fore, be it resolved that this convention of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada _ protests 
against military training in the schools.” 


International Labour Conventions and 
Recommendations 

By the signing of the Treaty of Versailles, 
the Canadian Government not only became 
a member of the League of Nations, but also 
accepted membership in the International La- 
bour Organization and have since been fully 
represented at the conferences of that body 
and also held Government membership on 
the Governing Body of the same. ies 

The purposes of this International Organiza- 
tion are, we think, well enough known to all 
and therefore need not be referred to at this 
time. In all, seven conferences have been 
held (1919-1925) and a large number of con- 
ventions and recommendations emanating 
from these conferences forwarded to the Gov- 
ernments of the respective member states. 

Many of these have been considered by the 
Canadian Government as coming within the 
jurisdiction of the Provincial -Legislatures. 
Whilst we believe that all these conventions 
and recommendations should receive equal 
consideration from the Government, we are 
not dealing with those affecting, exclusively 
agricultural workers, but confining representa- 
tions to those which apply to conditions of 
industrial and commercial workers whom we 
directly represent. 

In the hearing before the Supreme Court 
of Canada of the stated case regarding the 
jurisdiction of the Federal and Provincial Gov- 
ernments on the eight-hour day, representa- 
tions were made by the Ontario and Nova 
Scotia Governments that all these conventions 
came within the section of the British North 
America Act respecting treaties, giving to the 
Federal Government full and exclusive power 
to legislate upon them.: We still adhere to 
the belief that this provides the only effective 
method of ensuring uniform national action on 
these matters but realize that it may be some 
considerable time before this policy is adopted. 
We, therefore, confine our present request to 
action on those items which have been gener- 
ally accepted by the Government as coming 
within Federal jurisdiction. 

We are very glad that the final steps have 
been taken to register ratification on four of 
these conventions respecting conditions of em- 
ployment at sea and press for further action 
which will enable ratification by Canada of a 
number of other conventions and give legis- 
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lative effect to a number of the recommenda- 
tions. 

Without enumerating all of these items in 
detail, we particularly desire to draw attention 
to the following :— 


1. Draft Convention limiting the hours of work 
in industrial undertakings to eight in the 
day and forty-eight in the week. 


The decision of the Supreme Court recog- 
nizes the power of the Federal Government to 
give effect to this convention so far as its own 
employees and those employed on Govern- 
ment works are concerned. 
unemploy- 


2 Recommendation concerning 


ment. 


This recommendation contains provisions 
prohibiting the operation of private employ- 
ment offices, permitting the recruiting of bodies 
of workers in foreign countries only by mutual 
agreement, providing for the introduction of 
a system of unemployment insurance and for 
the co-ordination of public works with a view 
to the avoidance of unemployment. 

The above are covered by requests included 
in our proposals on immigration and unem- 
ployment. 


3. Draft convention concerning the use of white 
lead in painting. 


Doubt has been expressed as to whether 
action on this matter would conflict with the 
jurisdiction of the provinces but we draw 
your attention to the similarity between this 
and the convention prohibiting the use of white 
phosphorous which was ratified by the Federal 
Government several years ago. 


4. Weekly rest in commerce and industry. 


This draft convention provides for a weekly 
rest day in industry and a recommendation to 
the same effect is applicable to workers in 
commercial establishments. 

At the Federal-Provincial Conference held 
in Ottawa, September 1922, the following reso- 
lution was adopted: 

Resolved, that this conference approves of the prin- 
ciple of the Draft Convention and suggests that the 
Federal Government takes such steps as may be 


necessary to ensure ratification after consultation with 
the Attorneys-General of the various provinces. 


The present Lord’s Day Act is obsolete, ex- 
empting as it does all workers already enjoying 
the eight-hour day and’ we respectfully submit 
that new legislation embodying the principles 
of this convention and recommendation should 
be enacted in preference to amending the ex- 
isting Lord’s Day Act. 


5. Recommendation regarding gathering of 
statistical information on immigration, 
emigration and the transit of emigrants 
and wmmigrants. 


It is understood that this recommendation is 
being complied with by the Dominion Govern- 
ment except as regards statistics of emigration. 
We respectfully suggest that it would be in the 
interests of Canada to fall in line with other 
countries and gather reliable statistics as to 
the numbers of people emigrating from this 
country. 

We wish to reiterate our full support of Can- 
ada’s membership in the League of Nations 
and International Labour Organization and our 
belief that it is essential in order to encourage 
action on matters which come within provin- 
cial jurisdiction that the Fedcral Government 
should seek, at all times, to secure the co- 
operation of the Provincial Legislatures on 
such matters and also in having representatives 
attend the annual conference of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization. 


Shipping Act Amendments, Seamen’s Con- 
ditions and Marine Matters 


We first wish to record our appreciation of 
the action taken in giving effect from January 
1, 1926, by proclamation, to the amendments 
made to the Shipping Act, July 1924, and con- 
cerning the minimum age for admission of 
children to employment at sea; unemploy- 
ment indemnity in case of loss or foundering 
of a ship; minimum age for the admission of 
young persons to employment as trimmers and 
stokers and provision for the compulsory medi- 
cal examination of children and young persons 
employed at sea, also the action of the Gov- 
ernment in authorizing, by Order in Council 
P.C. 357, of the 11th March 1926, the ratifica- 
tion of the four international conventions com- 
plied with by this new legislation. 

We regret, however, that no action has yet 
been taken on the many requests previously 
submitted in the memorandum prepared in 
1923 by the National Association of Marine 
Engineers and submitted by them in con- 
junction with the Executive of the Trades and 
Labour Congress to the Department of Marine 
and Fisheries. In 1914 a new Shipping Act was 
prepared by the Department of Marine and 
Fisheries but owing to the interference of the 
war time period it was not proceeded with. 
We have been given to understand, on several! 
occasions, that either that Bill or amendments 
to sections of the present Act would be intro- 
duced but up to the present these promises 
have not been fulfilled. 

The amendments sought are, briefly; to sec- 
tion 566 so as to broaden the provision for in- 
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spection and safety requirements; to Section 
573, 588 and 623 increasing the qualification for 
inspectors and the standards of examination; 
to Section 632 and 649, which deal with the 
granting of temporary certificates and classifi- 
cation of engineers by grades. 

We again wish to enter protest against the 
practice authorized by Order in Council which 
permits Norwegian and other foreign owned 
vessels to operate in coastwise port to port 
trade in Canadian waters, which practice is 
causing considerable unemployment amongst 
Canadian seamen. 

We again reiterate our previous request for 
the adoption of the British Columbia standard 
of wages by the Marine and Fisheries, Public 
Works and other Departments of the Govern- 
ment on all vessels operated by them in other 
parts of Canada. 

It has been requested, on past occasions, that 
the subsidies paid to the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company for the operation of vessels 
between Canada and the West Indies should be 
used to equip Canadian Government Mer- 
chant Marine Steamers with the required 
passenger accommodation, freight and refriger- 
ator equipment to carry on this trade. This 
request is again reiterated with the addition 
that should the improved service demanded 
under the new West Indies Treaty call for the 
construction of new ships that these should 
be built in Canada and manned by Canadian 
citizens and that such service should be oper- 
ated in conjunction with the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways. 

We further request the Government to give 
consideration to the advisability of placing a 
duty on ships used exclusively in Canadian 
trade that are built or repaired outside of 
Canada, in order ‘to rehabilitate our ship build- 
ing industry and alleviate the unemployment 
existing amongst the ship building trades. 
Conditions of Employment in Postal Service 

Since the postal strike of July 1924, the 
Executive of the Trades and Labour Congress, 
along, with representatives of the Letter Car- 
riers and other Postal Workers Organizations, 
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have made numerous representations to the 
Postmaster General requesting the payment of 
the difference in salaries paid to those workers 
for the two months subsequent to the termina- 
tion of the strike. On the 22nd of March we 
were notified, by the Postmaster General, that 
these requests had now been complied with 
and the Congress Executive joins with the 
Postal Workers Organizations, whose members 
are directly affected, in expressing appreciation 
of this commendable action on the part of the 
Postmaster General, the Hon. Senator Charles 
Murphy, and the Government. We feel sure 
that this action will do much to restore 
harmonious relations between the Department 
and its employees. 

Our further representations made on behalf 
of the Federated Association of Letter Car- 
riers are confined, at this time, to the request, 
contained in a resolution adopted by the 1925 
convention of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, which asks that as a means of 
overcoming the arbitrary powers conferred on 
the Civil Service Commission over these em- 
ployees, that Section 45b, Civil Service Act, 
1919, be repealed. 

It is held that the routine of the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission is such that the Service suffers 
great hardship through their dilatory and arbi- 
trary procedure of having all the Service classi- 
fied before any particular Department can be 
dealt with and further that the system of in- 
ter-related salary schedules for all branches 
of the Service has no. relation at all to the 
duties performed. The absence of any reason- 
able system of promptly redressing grievances, 
which arise under the operation of this section 
of the Act, and which are thereby referred to 
the Commission for adjustment, is creating 
much injustice and discontent in the ranks of 
the postal service. It is respectfully suggested, 
therefore, that machinery be established, either 
thrcugh the Industrial Disputes Act or some 
similar manner, whereby classification and fix- 
ing of salaries and matters arising therefrom 
may be dealt with promptly and with justice 
to the men concerned. 


District Agricultural Statistics 


Under the title “ Agricultural Statistics by 
Counties and ‘Crop Districts” the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has published a report 
designed to present by counties and crop dis- 
tricts the annual estimates of agricultural 
acreages and production and numbers of farm 
live stock. Previously these estimates have 
been published by the Bureau in the form of 
provincial totals only. 


The report meets the demand for informa- 
tion respecting the agricultural and live stock 
production of local areas smaller than those 
of the several provinces. Such information 
is especially sought by manufacturers and 
others desirous of ascertaining the purchasing 
power of particular localities with a view to 
the possible establishment therein of new in- 
dustries,, or the expansion of existing business. 
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NOTES ON LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 


Federation of Catholic 


A delegation representing the Federation of 
Catholic Workers of Canada laid before the 
Dominion Government on March 18 four re- 
commendations based on resolutions adopted 
at the annual convention of the organization 
held at Three Rivers, Quebec, last October. 
A list of the resolutions passed at that con- 
vention was given in the Lasour Gazerte for 
October, 1925. 

The delegation was composed of the fol- 
lowing members: Chevalier Pierre Beaulé, 
president of the Confederation, and Messrs 
Achille Morin, Hull, lst Vice-President; G. J. 
Bolduc, Three Rivers, 2nd Vice-President; F 
Laroche, Quebec, General Secretary; IM. J. 
Comeau, Treasurer; Abbé Alfred Coté, Que- 
bec; Abbé Chamberland, Three Rivers, and 
Thomas Poulin. The delegation was received 
by the Prime Minister, the Right Honourable 
W. L. Mackenzie King; the Honourable Er- 
nest Lapointe, Minister of Justice, and the 
Honourable P. J. A. Cardin, Minister of 
Marine. The recommendations were as fol- 
lows:— 

Shipbuilding.—Whereas the Canadian ship-yards have 
been undergoing a crisis these last few years; and 
whereas most of the shipbuilding is actually done in 
England, with the result that a considerable volume of 
work is thus taken away from Canadian workers; and 
whereas the firms operating the shipyards in Canada 
have made heavy expenses and great sacrifices in order 
to answer the needs of navigation in Canada; and 
whereas ali ships built in England and doing coasting 
service in Canadian waters are exempted from duty; 


Workers of Canada 


the Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada -strongly 
urge the Government of Canada to impose a duty 
of 40 per cent on every vessel built outside of Canada 
and registered in the Canadian coasting service, and 
that a preferential tariff of 20 per cent be imposed 
on vessels built in England for these same purposes. 

Tariff Board.—This Conference do not wish to discuss 
the question of British preference, but they have 
ascertained with regret that the British preference 
does not at present fully answer to the end assigned 
to it in regard to favouring British and Canadian 
industries. This Conference is convinced that the 
Canadian industry is in a position to compete fairly 
with the British industry protected by a preferential 
tariff, but experience has shown us that this competition 
has become impossible since this preference indirectly 
favours goods coming from countries whose currency is 
suffering from depreciation. This Conference urge 
the Government to amend this British preferential tariff 
in such a way as to make it applicable exclusively to 
goods wholly manufactured in England. The Confer- 
ence, to this end, urge the appointment of a com- 
petent Tariff Board. 

Union Label.—This Conference beg the Government 
to amend the Registration Act in such manner as to 
permit labour unions to register their union label. 

Labour Adviser—This Conference insists again that 
the Catholic Syndicates be given official recognition by 
the Federal Government in a practical way and, especi- 
ally, by the appointment of a technical labour adviser 
to the Canadian delegation at the International Labour 
Conference. 


The Prime Minister assured the delegation 
that the matters submitted by the Federation 
would receive careful consideration from the 
Government with the least delay possible. The 
questions concerning the tariff would be re- 
ferred to the Tariff Advisory Committee. 


New Brunswick Federation of Labour 


The thirteenth session of the New Bruns- 
wick Federation of Labour was held at 
Fredericton on March 16-18, president J. E. 
Tighe, of St. John, occupying the chair. In 
his opening address the president referred to 
mothers’ allowances and minimum wages for 
women as the legislative reforms thalt were 
most urgently needed by, labour at the present 
time. Many resolutions were submitted, and 
the following legislative programme was finally 
adopted: 

Theatres and cinematographs act —That this 
act be amended to provide for the appoint- 
ment of a provincial inspector who shall be 4 
licensed operator; the appointment of a licen- 
sing and examining board to consist of the 
inspector and three licensed operators; said 
board to have power to cancel or suspend any 
operator’s license for cause; three classes of 
operators’ licenses to be issued, namely, class 
A, chief operator; class B, assistant operator, 


and class C, apprentice; license fees to be 
$5, $3 and $1 respectively; every theatre 
using more than one projector to have at 
least one chief operator and an assistant hold- 
ing a class A or B license in the operating 
room at all times during the performance; all 
operating rooms to be constructed of fireproof 
material and equipped with safety appliances 
in accordance with the specifications of the 
New Brunswick Board of Fire Underwriters, 
and subject to the approval of the Fire 
Marshal and Inspector; all moving picture 
machines in use in the province to be in 
charge of a class A operator. 

Old Age Pensions—We would urge upon the 
Government the need of co-operating with the 
Federal Government in the establishment of 
an Old Age Pension scheme, as proposed by 
the Federal Government. 

Mothers’ Allowances—We endorse the prin- 
ciple of allowances for mothers and the recom- 
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mendations of the commission as stated in 
their report of last year. With regard to their 
recommendation No. 4, we would recommend 
that the administration board consist of five 
members, two of whom shall be women. 

Minimum Wage Act for Women and Chil- 
dren—We would urge the Government to give 
the recommendation of the commission of in- 
quiry into Mothers’ Allowances and Mini- 
mum Wage Acts legislative effect this year. 

Public Ownership of Public Utilities—We 
would urge the Government to develop Grand 
Falls under public ownership and control, feel- 
ing that this is a birth-right of the people 
and should not be given to any private person 
or corporation under any conditions, but se 
developed that all the benefits will accrue to 
the people, believing that the greatest benefits 
to the greatest number can be obtained only 
under public ownership and control. 

Special Sales Tax on Mail Order Houses.— 
It has come to our notice that a bill is to be 
introduced in the legislature imposing a sales 
tax on all business done by mail order houses 
in this province. We believe this would be 
a very unfair tax and would tend to restrict 
open competition and result in depriving a 
large part of the buying public of economies 
afforded by dealing with these houses. 

Workmen’s Compensation Act—If it is the 
intention of the Government to consider 
amendments to this act at tthis session we 
would request that they also take into con- 
sideration the following amendments: 

(a) That section 386, subsection (4) be 
amended to provide ‘that in all cases of death 
the widow and children shall receive not less 
than $30 and $7 respectively. 

(b) Section 36 (1), (a) be amended to read 
“continuing for more than six days” instead 
of seven days as at present. 

Free School Books. We urge that the 
secretaries of school boards be instructed 
through the Board of Education to make ap- 
plication for free school books as provided last 
year, and that scribblers be added to the free 
list. 

Amusement Tax. It has come to the atten- 
tion of this Federation that the Government is 
considering raising the tax on amusement 
tickets. When this tax was first placed on 
amusement tickets it was the general opinion 
it was done as a war measure, to raise revenue 
needed during that period, and are now look- 
ing for the abolition of this tax instead of any 
increase, and as this tax is in most part paid 
by the labouring people who patronize such 
amusements as motion pictures, baseball 
games, hockey games, etc., we are therefore 
opposed to any increase to this tax but rather 
look to its abolition. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. We 
are in favour of the legislature passing an act 
as has been suggested which will make the 
federal act effective in this province. 

The text of the resolution on this subject 
was as follows: 

Whereas it was enacted by chapter 14 of the Acts ot 
the Parliament of Canada, 1925, entitled ‘‘ An Act to 
amend the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907,” 
that the said Act shall apply to, inter alia, “ any 
dispute which is within the exclusive jurisdiction of 
any province and which by the legislation of the pro- 
vince is made subject to the provisions of this Act; and 

Whereas it is deemed expedient, in view of the 
amendment recited above, that provisions of the said 
Act shall be made to apply to industrial disputes of 
the nature defined in the said Act which are within 
the exclusive legislative jurisdiction of the province, 
therefore be it 

Resolved that this Federation request the provincial 
government to pass the necessary legislation making 
the Industrial Disputes Act applicable to industrial 
disputes in this province.’ 


Factories Act. That the present act be 
completely redrafted, but to continue the ad- 
ministration under the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board. 


Labour Representation on Public Boards. 
We would urge the Government to give labour 
representation on all public boards appointed 
by them. 

Mining Act. Legislation to be enacted for 
the regulation and inspection of mines to con- 
form as closely as possible to the decisions of 
the Unification of Labour Laws Commission. 


Minto Coal Strike. This Federation would 
urge upon the Government that the fullest 
possible support and encouragement be given 
its commission, affording all possible oppor- 
tunity to a proper and complete presentation 
of the case for the men by properly accredited 
representatives of the men to the exclusion of 
the One Big Union. 

Lumbering Industry—We urge the incom- 
ing Minister of Health and Labour to hold a 
thorough investigation as to hours, wages, con- 
ditions, etc., of the men working in the lum- 
bering industry of this province; with the 
view of having these men attain the same 
standard of living that is enjoyed by the 
workers in other parts of the province. We 
would further recommend that legislation be 
enacted at this session of the legislature or by 
order-in-council, limiting the hours of work 
to not more than nine in any one day in this 
industry. 

Fair Wages—The following resolution was 
adopted on motion of the St. John Trades and 
Labour Council: 


‘Whereas the Saint John Trades and Labour Coun- 
cil has been for some time endeavouring to have a Fair 
Wage Officer appointed for the Maritime Provinces, and 

“Whereas the Western Provinces of Canada are pro- 
vided with Fair Wage Officers and we know that in 
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many cases where the good offices ef the Fair Wage 
Officer have been available that many strikes and 
lockouts have been averted, therefore be it, 
“Resolved that this Federation in convention as- 
sembled go on record as being in favour of the ap- 
pointment of a Fair Wage Officer for the Maritime 
Provinces, and that the secretary-treasurer of this 
Federation urge upon the Dominion Government the 
necessity of the appointment of same, and be it fur- 
ther 


‘ 


“Resolved that a copy of this resolution be for- 
warded to the officers of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada.” 

The convention was addressed by the Hon. 
J. B. M. Baxter, premier, and the Hon. P. J. 
Veniot, ex-premier of the prevince. 

The following officers were re-elected:— 
President, J. E. Tighe, St. John; Secretary, 
G. R. Melvin, St. John. 


Division No. 4, Railway Employees’ Department, American Federation of 
Labour. 


The sixth biennial convention of Division 
No. 4, Railway Employees’ Department, 
American Federation of Labour was held at 
Montreal on March 27, president R. J. Fallon, 
in the chair. <A larger number of delegates 
attended the convention than at any time since 
the division was organized. The final report 
of the credential committee showed 169 dele- 
gates present, including 15 boilermakers, 13 
blacksmiths, 68 carmen, 6 electrical workers, 
37 machinists, 1 pattern maker, 5 pipe fitters, 
4 sheet metal workers, 3 local councils, 3 short 
line system federations and a number of 
visitors. 

Tom Moore, ‘president of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada and Labour mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the Canadian 
National Railways, was introduced and 
delivered an address. “You are meeting to-day 
in betiter circumstances than two years ago, 
“he said,” for trade in general is showing signs 
of improvement. The returns for this year up 
to the present time show that the gross ton- 
nage of the Canadian National Railways is 
10 per cent higher than one year ago. This in- 
dicates a revival in industrial activities 
throughout the country.” 

Reports of the president and the secretary- 
treasurer showed that despite the continued 
trade depression in Canada the division has 
maintained its membership, some organizations 
reporting substantial increases. 

Secretary-treasurer Dickie’s report showed 
that the loan of $10,000, necessitated through 
the failure of the Home Bank about two years 
ago wherein was deposited the funds of the 
division, has been paid. 

President Fallon’s report said: “We have 
met with remarkable success in stabilizing 
hours, largely by bringing back railway work 
to railway shops, and our men have not suf- 
fered a close down of the shops nor a reduc- 
tion in staff since the union management co- 
operative program was launched in the Cana- 
dian National Railways. The Canadian Na- 
tional Railways’ shops have secured a large 
amount of work previously done in contract 
shops under unfair conditions, even to the ex- 


tent of handling all of this year’s requirements 
of new equipment (cars and locomotives). On 
the latter some $150,000 will go into the hands 
of our members which otherwise they would 
not get, besides demonstrating what can be 
done in their own shops. “As regards our rela- 
tions with the running trades organizations 
(transportation brotherhoods) a most excellent, 
understanding exists whereby co-operation pre- 
vails on all matters apart from schedule work, 
and they are very careful not to compromise 
their position in that connection.” 

Referring to the movement for the amal- 
gamation of craft unions the president said: 
“As this is a matter for each craft to decide 
for itself according to their respective con- 
ventions, I am of the opinion_that it would 
be best to leave the matter entirely to them 
and devote our energy as a federated move- 
ment to create that federated spirit among 
crafts and that personal good-will and co- 
operation that is so necessary to bring about 
closer relationship, be it amalgamation or any 
other kind of working agreement.” 

On the recent activities of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railroad Employees the con- 
vention unanimously passed the following reso- 
lution: 


Resolved, that this convention of Division No. 4 goes 
on record as requesting its affiliated organizations and 
members thereof to refrain from participating therein 
or attending any conference of a purely trade union 
character where members of the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railroad employees are present as delegates, and 
be it further : 

“ Resolved, that division officers make every effort to 
curb the activities of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
ttailroad Employees which in any way conflicts with the 
interests of the international labour movement.”’ 

Division No. 4 pledged itself to give all 
assistance to the International Brotherhood 
of Stationary Firemen and Oilers in its 
campaign to organize this class of worker on 
Canadian railways and that the executive 
officers give consideration to the affiliation of 
this organization if such affiliation is requested 
by responsible officers of the organization. 

The convention decided to start an imme- 
diate drive for wage increases and: improve- 
ments in working conditions. A large part of 
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the time of the convention was occupied in 
considering schedule matters resulting from 
this decision. 

Shopmen were urged to establish local coun- 
cils where they do not already exist and to do 
everything possible to strengthen those already 
established. 

Resolutions were passed recommending that 
the age limit for old age pensions be fixed at 
65 instead of 70 years; and that the bonus 
system in connection with wage payment be 
abolished, or the amount distributed on a 
collective or pool basis. 

R. J. Fallon was unanimously re-elected 
president, as was vice-president Frank Mc- 
Kenna and Secretary-treasurer Charles Dickie. 

District officers were elected as follows: 
President, D. S. Lyons, Winnipeg; vice-pres.~ 
dents, T. Rugby, Winnipeg, and C. Clarke, 
Stratford; secretary-treasurer, H. Kempster, 
Winnipeg. : 

Winnipeg, Manitoba, was chosen as the next 
convention city. 





Dates of Coming Conventions 


Electrical Communication Workers of Can- 
ada, at Winnipeg, in April. 

Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and 
Tin Workers of North America, at Washing- 
ton, D.C., on April 6. 

Federation of Technical Engineers, Archi- 
tects and Draftsmen, at Washington, D.C., in 
April. 

Brotherhood of Dominion Express Em- 
ployees, at Toronto, in May. 

United Wallpaper Crafts of North America, 
at New York, in May. 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 
at Montreal, in May. 

American Federation of Musicians, at Salt 
Lake City, in May. 

American Wire Weavers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation, at New York, in May. 

Associated Actors and Artistes: of America, 
biennial convention, at New York, in May. 





Toronto District Trades and Labour 
Council 


The Toronto District Trades and Labour 
Council, at a meeting on March 18, unanim- 
ously adopted a report of the legislative com- 
mittee reqommending certain amendments to 
the Federal Old Age Pension Bill, now be- 
fore Parliament. (The principles incorpor- 
ated in the bill were stated in a note in the 
last issue of the Lasour Gazerre). The sug- 
gested amendments were to the effect that 
“the state pension should be available to all 
who choose to claim it at the qualifying age, 
which we recommend at 65 years of age; that 
the pension maximum be $30 per month, with- 


out restrictions, and that the Act be a Federal 
Act binding upon the provinces.” 





Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, an organization of 125,000 members 
engaged in the making of men’s clothing, will 
meet in convention in Montreal at the Mount 
Royal Hotel on May 10. This is the first 
time for the Association to meet in Canada, 
and 350 delegates and about 150 guests are ex- 
pected to attend. 

The convention will last for one week and 
will be preceded by the meetings of the ex- 
ecutive of the association which will begin its 
sessions one week earlier, on May 3, in prepar- 
ation for the business of the convention. Syd- 
ney Hillman, president of the association, will 
preside at all meetings, and other international 
officers present will be Joseph Schlossberg, 
general secretary; Jacob 8. Potofsky, assistant 
general secretary, and Bryce M. Stewart, 
formerly director of employment for the Cana- 
dian Government, now employment director 
for the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 

Organization work, ways and means of im- 
proving conditions and unemployment insur- 
ance are some of the matters which will come 
before the convention. Unemployment insur- 
ance has been established in Chicago in the 
men’s clothing industry, and the organization 
now plans to put it into force in other cities, 
the next city to be concentrated upon being 
Philadelphia. 





National Women’s Trade Union League of 
America 


The tenth biennial convention of the Na- 
tional Women’s Trade Union League of 
America will be held at Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, on June 28-July 3. This organization 
is endorsed by the American Federation of 
Labour and by the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of (Camada. Its headquarters are at 
Chicago. It does not issue charters to trade 
unions of women, its efforts being directed 
to encouraging female workers to join exist- 
ing organizations. The convention call states 
that “great industrial areas are still untouched 
by organization, have still to be reached with 
the trade union idea. We must advance up- 
on the new highways of opportunity thus 
opened to us. To these new opportunities 
we must respond with renewed zeal, with a 
loftier conception of our high privilege as 
co-workers. in the labour cause, with fresh 
methods of co-operation and accomplishment. 

“The need has become acute for new or 
ganization methods and technique designed to 
meet this newer unionism. This includes a 
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concise setting forth of our principles and 
standards that they may be immediately in- 
telligible to both worker and employer. We 
shall therefore invite our convention delegates 
to participate in a One Day Institute on 
Organization to assist in the development of 
these new methods. Data now being com- 
piled will be distilled and the result molded 
into serviceable form for use in this new 
approach to the complex organization pro- 
blem. 

“New organization methods and technique 
command an important place on the conven- 
tion programme for workers’ education, recog- 
nized to-day both by labour and learning as 
an important movement in itself. A widened 
vision thelps the worker in understanding his 
relationship and responsibility to industry and 
to society. Andi only an informed eadership 
can establish a sound basis for the collective 
merchandising of a day’s work.” 


International Federation of Trade Unions 


The Bureau of the International Federation 
of Trade Unions (I.F.T.U.) met at Amster- 
dam on February 11 and 12, and decided to 
submit to the next meeting of the Generai 
Council of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions a letter from the General Coun- 
cil of the British Trades Union Congress, re- 
questing that further consideration should be 
given to the proposal for a conference on an 
unconditional basis with the Russian trade 
unions with a view to the restoration of 
international trade union unity. 

The Bureau also decided to submit to the 
General Council of the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions the letter in which the 
All-Russian Central Council of Trade Unions 
informed it that the Council maintains its 
previous proposal for a joint conference on an 
unconditional basis. 

The Bureau considered the possibility of 
arranging 1a conference between representatives 
of the International Federation of Trade Un- 
ions and representatives of the American 
Federation of Labour on the occasion of the 
visit of the latter to Europe for the forth- 
coming International Workers’ Congress on 
Migration. 


Industrial versus Craft Organization in 
Germany 


The German trade unions held a convention 
“recently at Breslau at whieh definite action 
was taken on the questiom whether the Gen- 
eral Federation of Labour should be organ- 
ized on the basis of crafts or industries. This 
question has been under discussion for about 
thirty years. A committee had been passed 
at the congress at Leipzig in 1922 to draft 
a plan for industrial organization for sub- 
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mission at the Breslau conference. Various 
difficulties developed, however, such as the 
difficulty of deciding, in many cases, to which 
of two industrial federations certain occupa- 
tions should belong. But a still greater diffi- 
culty lay in the fact that it is impossibie 
by a mere resolution to force workers who 
have belonged for decades to one union to 
quit it and join another union in which they 
feel themselves strangers. These workers 
would be entirely lost to the trade-union 
movement. 

The congress avoided the risk of the dis- 
ruption of the existing organization, and 
adopted a resolution, to which all but two 
of the constituent federations were finally 
won, urging voluntary amalgamation of tthe 
federations along voluntary lines. One of 
the leaders of the metal workers’ union com- 
mented on the decision of the convention as 
follows: “This latest attempt to solve this 
old controversial problem has plainly demon- 
strated that in practice such a solution is 
much more difficult than has generally been 
assumed. ‘Tradition, peculiarities of individual 
crafts, attachment to the old organization, and 
other circumstances hinder its solution. This 
fact cannot be changed by any resolution of 
a congress but only by gradual development.” 





Proposed Amendments to British 
Factory Laws 


A bill to amend the existing factory legis- 
lation was introduced in the British Parlia- 
ment in March by Miss Ellen Wilkinson. 
The bill aims at extending the protection of 
the Factory Acts to such dangerous works as 
building and excavation, which have hitherto 
been exempt, and in addition makes provision 
for the following reforms: More effective 
cleaning of work-rooms; less overcrowding, 
consequent upon the allocation of 400 cubic 
feet instead of 250 feet to each worker; bet- 
ter lighting, ventilation, and regulation of 
temperature; more efficient medical super- 
vision; special provisions for the prevention 
of sickness in conspicuously unhealthy trades; 
safer protection against moving machinery; 
more effective inspection of boilers and elec- 
trical plant; inspection of staircases, floors, 
etc., to prevent their overloading and subse- 
quent collapse; stricter precautions against 
fire; improved washing, first aid, and sanitary 
facilities; prohibition of nightwork in bake- 
houses; removal of dust and fumes from work- 
rooms; forty-eight hour week for women and 
young persons, with proper rest periods; pro- 
tection of outworkers by insistence on 
stamped weights and measures; prohibition 
of heavy weight lifting by women and young 
persons. 
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EFFECT ON MIGRATION OF BRITISH SCHEMES OF SOCIAL 
INSURANCE 


HE Secretary of State for Dominion 
Affairs presented to the British Parlia- 
ment recently the report of the inter-depart- 
mental committee recently appointed “to con- 
sider how far the existing provision for Old 
Age Pensions and for National Health and 
Unemployment Insurance tends to discourage 
migration from this country (the United King- 
dom) with a view to settlement in the Empire 
overseas, and how far any such tendency will 
be accentuated by the Widows’, Orphans’ and 
Old Age Contributory Pensions Act; and in 
what manner any adverse effect resulting from 
such legislation can best be counteracted.” 
(The appointment of this committee was noted 
in the Lasour Gazetrr, December, 1925, page 
1164). In the opinion of the committee, the 
two chief causes which tend at the present 
time to discourage migration are (1) bad trade 
conditions and (2) the restrictions which the 
Dominion authorities find it necessary to place 
on the grant of assisted passages. The com- 
mittee also believe that while these are the 
most important causes the cumulative effect of 
the various schemes of social insurance is a 
subsidiary one, these schemes tending to dis- 
courage migration, both directly as a result 
of the sense of security they induce, and in- 
directly in that they raise the standards of 
living in Great Britain, and so counteract to 
an appreciable extent the attraction of the life 
of independence offered in the Dominions. A 
consideration of each scheme separately shows, 
in the opinion of the committee, that Na- 
tional Health Insurance does not act percept- 
ibly as a check on migration. They consider, 
however, that Unemployment Insurance and 
the comparatively recent extension of outdoor 
Poor Law Relief to able-bodied persons dis- 
courage migration to an appreciable extent at 
precisely the ages when, other things being 
equal, it might be expected that the oppor- 
tunities of overseas life would prove most 
attractive. 

The committee do not consider that Old 
Age Pensions, under either the non-contribut- 
ory or the contributory scheme have any con- 
siderable effect, while the effect of widows’ 
and orphans’ pensions must nevessarily, at 
this early stage of operation, be largely a 
matter of conjecture. It is thought, however, 
that this scheme will have some influence on 
married men and that there is little doubt 
that. the prospective loss of pension will be a 
material consideration in the case of widows 
contemplating migration. It is the belief of 


the committee that when openings in the 
Dominions are more varied and attractive, as 
they should become with improving trade 
conditions if bolder and more comprehensive 
schemes of development and settlement are 
undertaken, and if it were possible to modify 
the restrictions on assisted migration and, in 
particular to facilitate the migration of fam- 
ilies and of women, social insurance legisla- 
tion would have little effect in discouraging 
migration. 

The committee state that they have received 
evidence of the existence of a fear among 
labour organizations that a substantial in- 
crease in migration overseas may have the 
effect of lowering wage standards in the 
Dominions, and this fear has sometimes led 
to opposition to the policy of assisted migra- 
tion. It is the belief of the committee that 
these fears are groundless; indeed, doubts have 
been expressed as to whether it will be pos- 
sible for the Dominions to maintain their 
present standards of living without a substan- 
tial and balanced development of their agri- 
culture and industries, for which development 
the first requisite is more people, both as pro- 
ducers and as consumers. Under the Empire 
Settlement Act and the schemes of assisted 
passages, it is possible to control and direct 
the flow of assisted migration, so as to ensure 
the absorption of settlers without dislocation 
to local industries. 





The Motor Vehicle Act of Quebec provides 
that the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
require that operators of motor vehicles pass 
an examination to establish their competency 
to drive a motor vehicle. Accordingly, an 
order was made on March 24, requiring every 
applicant for a license as operator of a motor 
vehicle to show the license issued to him for 
the previous year, or a certificate signed by 
an examiner under the Act, showing that he 
was a competent driver. 





At the convention of the Federation of 
School Teachers of Prince Edward Island, held 
recently, a resolution was passed urging the 
provincial government to increase the salaries 
of the female teachers so as to make them 
equal to those of men of the same qualifica- 
tions. The Federation also asked for modern 
text books in arithmetic and other subjects, 
and the discontinuance of the issuing of a 
license or permit to any teachers who have 
not passed a regular examination. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN SCHOOLS AND INDUSTRY* 


V OCATIONAL schools of less than college 

grade are a recognized part of every 
modern educational system. In Canada they 
are still in the early stages of development 
and have not yet had time to prove their real 
worth. Vocational education in secondary 
schools has not been in existence for more 
than twenty years in any part of Canada and 
in most communities the development of in- 
dustrial courses in day schools has been con- 
fined to the past five or six years. Indeed, 
in a few cities and in many smaller communi- 
ties industrial education is still a development 
of the future or is limited to poorly organized 
evening classes in such subjects as mechanical 
drawing, woodworking and auto mechanics. 
However, the foundations have been laid and, 
despite the fact that serious mistakes have 
been made, such that the whole structure will 
have to be altered or rebuilt in many instances, 
it may safely be said that vocational schools 
have come to stay and will play an increas- 
ingly important part in the future develop- 
ment of ‘Canada’s educational systems. 

Having accomplished the task of introducing 
vocational courses into secondary school 
systems of the Dominion, it is now the duty 
of administrators and teachers of this work so 
to organize and teach the various courses of 
study that the best possible results will be 
obtained without unnecessarily increasing the 
already heavy expenditures on school work. 
Those responsible must devise systems of 
vocational education which are best suited to 
the educational needs and industrial conditions 
of Canada. 

It is very encouraging to find that in some 
of our larger industrial communities the schools 
are no longer content merely to copy what 
is being done elsewhere. They have studied 
the needs of the local situation and have de- 
veloped methods and courses based upon local 
requirements and the experiences of educators 
in localities where similar conditions exist. 

It is the purpose of this paper to review 
briefly existing aims and practices and to point 
out how schools and industry can work to- 
gether in their common task of fitting young 
people into industrial life. 

Before we can determine the parts which 
each should play in a system of education, 
there must be a mutual understanding on the 
part of all concerned as to the meaning and 
purpose of education and the scope and aims 
of that part of the educational program which 
concerns both vocational schools and industry. 


*Extracts from paper read by Mr. A. W. Crawford, 
director of Technical Education, Department of Labour 
of Canada, at the annual convention of the Ontario 
Educational Association, April 5-9, 1926. 
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Meaning and Purpose of Education 


Education has been defined in different 
terms and from various viewpoints, but a com- 
monly accepted idea of educational activities 
is that they include all types of organized in- 
struction and training the purpose of which is 
to enable individuals to live better lives. In 
other words, the purpose of education is to 
develop and train individuals so that they 
may function effectively in whatever environ- 
ment they may find themselves. Such a vague 
and comprehensive objective is too indefinite 
to serve as the basis for a school program 
of studies because schools can provide and 
supervise only a small part of the educational 
activities and experiences of any individual. 
In order to set up any definite feasible objec- 
tives for a system of vocational education, 
as distinct from general or cultural education, 
it is necessary to know what activities and 
habits are affected by vocational education 
which are not equally or similarly affected by. 
general education. 

When we attempt to list the activities af- 
fected by both types of education we discover 
that the only differences are found in those 
actions and habits which have to do with the 
individual as a producer of wealth, or, in other 
words, with man’s use and development of 
natural and human resources. Both have the 
same aims and effects in connection with the 
personal and social activities of the individual, 
but whereas a general educational program 
is prepared with very little thought of the 
use which the student will make of his know- 
ledge in training in connection with his oc- 
cupation, the whole program of vocational 
education is centred in the vocational inter- 
ests, abilities and activities of the student. 
Theoretically, general education aims to pre- 
pare pupils for all the activities of life, while 
vocational education is primarily ‘concerned 
with the vocational activities. 

Without entering further into a discussion 
of the meaning and purpose of education, we 
may accept the statement that one of its 
aims is to fit people for earning an independent 
living. Whether or not this particular aim 
should be a responsibility of the publicly sup- 
ported schools is a mater of opinion, but the 
fact remains that in a new, democratic, social 
system such as we have in Canada, it is 
desirable that each healthy individual shall 
earn his own living during his active adult life. 
Among our wealthy citizens, even more than 
among the poor, we look with contempt upon 
the man who is not willing to earn his way 
by service through work of some kind. 
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It may be that Canadians attach too great 
importance to the money value of education as 
represented by the potential earning power 
of those who complete certain courses of train- 
ing, but the fact is that most pupils who, of 
their own accord, remain in school after pass- 
‘ing the compulsory school attendance age, do 
so because they wish to fit themselves for 
service in some well paid, congenial occupation 
requiring high school or college training. They 
believe and are informed that the school train- 
ing is the best or possibly the only method of 
preparation for their future life work. The 
great majority of young men who enter uni- 
versities do so because they believe that the 
training received is a necessary part of their 
preparation for earning a living as doctors, 
teachers, clergymen, engineers, dentists or 
members of other professional occupations. 
General or cultural education, and training for 
increased earning capacity, are so closely inter- 
woven in our school systems that it would be 
practically impossible to separate them. In- 
deed, we are forced to the conclusion that all 
school training has as one of its chief objectives 
the preparation of young people for earning 
an independent livelihood. Just how far the 
schools can and should go in providing direct 
vocational training for industrial trades and 
occupations is a question which can only be 
answered by intensive study and experience. 


The Scope and Aims of Vocational 
Education 


One of the difficulties of establishing second- 
ary vocational schools in Canada is the lack of 
agreement in the minds of those concerned 
regarding the functions of these schools. Some 
employers look upon vocational schools as a 
means of supplying industry with an abund- 
ance of well trained mechanics and skilled 
workers without any special effort on the 
part of industry itself. Some members of la- 
bour organizations believe that vocational 
schools are tools in the hands of employers 
which threaten to flood the labour market with 
‘ half trained workers who will demoralize indus- 
trial life by reducing wage rates and increas- 
ing unemployment. There is a decided lack 
of unanimity on the part of educationists 
and teachers regarding the purpose and value 
of vocational school training. Anyone study- 
ing the vocational schools of Canada will im- 
mediately be struck by the lack of uniformity 
in courses, methods and aims, as indicated 
by the types of work being carried on. 

Such differences are not only necessary but 
they are highly desirable during the early 
stages of development through which we are 
passing. It is only by testing out various 
ideals and methods that we can hope to ar- 
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rive at a satisfactory solution of existing prob- 
lems or to improve existing systems of educa- 
tion so as to keep pace with the ever-chang- 
ing industrial and social conditions which give 
rise to our educational problems. However, 
it is a regrettable fact that few principals of 
vocational schools, teachers, employers or in- 
dustrial workers have clear-cut, definite ob- 
jectives in mind which they are able to convey 
to others who seek information regarding the 
aims and methods of the work being done. It 
is well that we differ in our opinions, but if 
we wish to convince others that what we are 
doing is necessary or worth while, we must 
know exactly what it is we are trying to do 
and have a clear idea of how we hope to 
reach our objectives. It is not sufficient to 
adopt the aims and methods of other coun- 
tries in the hope that they will solve our prob- 
lems. 

The Technical Education Act, under which 
the Dominion Government shares equally with 
the provincial governments in the cost of pro- 
moting and developing vocational education 
of less than college grade, defines the work to 
be assisted as “any form of vocational, techni- 
cal or industrial education or instruction ap- 
proved by agreement between the Minister 
(of Labour) and the government of any prov- 
ince as being necessary or desirable to aid in 
promoting industry and the mechanical trades 
and to increase the earning capacity, efficiency 
and productive power of those employed there- 
in.” This definition limits the field of voca- 
tional education to the productive activities 
of industrial life, and makes no provision for 
the personal and social development of the 
individual except in so far as such develop- 
ment increases his effectiveness as a producer. 
It is a definition which lends itself to simple, 
definite objectives, although it may be re- 
garded as narrow and purely utilitarian in its 
aims. 

A similar idea of the purpose of vocational 
education is expressed in the following defini- 
tion,—Vocational education in any form of 
organized training and instruction the control- 


‘ling purpose of which is to fit individuals for 


useful employment or for advancement in 
their chosen occupations. This definition, 
while in no way limiting the subject matter 
or organization of the courses of study, makes 
it imperative that the training and instruction 
of each individual be directly related to his 
vocational ambition or occupation. In organ- 
izing such a program it is assumed that each 
student has definitely selected the occupation 
for which he wishes to be trained or that ‘he 
is already employed and desires supplementary 
training and instruction which will fit him 
for advancement or give him increased earn- 
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ing power. It is also assumed that each stud- 
ent has received or will make arrangements to 
receive elsewhere any required general edu- 
cation which is not directly related to his 
chosen occupation. There is no suggestion 
of providing training for citizenship or leisure. 

In their recent book entitled “Vocational 
Education in a Democracy,” Dr. Chas. A. 
Prosser and Chas. R. Allen define vocational 
education in its broad sense as “that part of 
the experiences of any individual whereby he 
learns successfully to carry on any gainful 
occupation.” In the narrow sense of the term 
it is defined as “a series of controlled and 
organized experiences used to train any per- 
son or persons for any given employment.” 

Evidently vocational education includes only 
that part of an individual’s educational. experi- 
ences which have to do with his activities as 
a wage earner or professional worker. 

In the light of these definitions let us briefly 
examine some of the aims and methods of 
vocational education from the viewpoints of 
schools and industry, in the hope that this 
may be of assistance in clarifying objectives 
and determining the parts which each should 
play in a vocational education program. 

The Royal Commission on Technical Edu- 
cation and Industrial Training which was ap- 
pointed by the Dominion Government in 1910 
and which spent three years investigating and 
reporting on the problems of vocational edu- 
cation in Canada and other countries, has set 
forth the aims of vocational schools in the 
following order of importance :— 

1. The preservation of health and the vigour 
of life. 

2. The formation of good habits. 

3. The development of the sense of respon- 
sibility and duty. 

4. The preparation of the body, mind and 
spirit for following some useful occupation. 

5. The cultivation of the mental powers, 


the acquisition of knowledge and the develop-~ 


ment of the scientific spirit with direct refer- 
ence to the occupation. ; 

6. The promotion of good-will and desire 
and ability to co-operate with others. 

7. The maintenance of standards and ideals. 

8. As all inclusive and ultimate, the per- 
fecting of the human spirit, the improvement 
of the quality of life itself and the betterment 
for the conditions of labour, leisure and living. 

In fulfilling these aims, much more is in- 
volved than would be necessary to meet the 
requirements of vocational education as de- 
fined in the foregoing statements. One hesi- 
tates to apply the names vocation to any pro- 
gram which is sufficiently comprehensive to 
include instruction and training in each of the 
above divisions. 


The aims set forth by the Commission 
might, with minor alterations, be adopted by 
any secondary school system in Canada but 
it is the emphasis which is placed upon num- 
bers four and five and the methods which are 
adopted to fulfil these two aims which distin- 
guish existing vocational schools from the 
regular academic high schools. In the high 
schools it is assumed that those who complete 
the courses of training will go to colleges and 
universities where direct training for occu- 
pations will be a part of the curricula. No 
special effort is made to prepare pupils for 
occupations but it is assumed that those who 
leave school before entering university will 
have a general education and training which 
will be of direct value in whatever occupation 
they may enter. This is undoubtedly true, 
but unfortunately for the majority of young 
people who leave these schools for industrial 
employment, the training has been so inade- 
quately related to life experiences that much 
of its value is lost through lack of application 
or further development and the individuals 
fail to appreciate the relationship which does 
exist. 

The advocates of vocational schools believe 
that special attention should be given to the 
definite preparation of young people for suit- 
able occupations which are available to those 
who do not go to universities, 


Organization and Objectives of Vocational 
Schools in Ontario 


The part which vocational schools in On- 
tario are expected to play in the education 
and training of these young people is indicated 
by the following extracts from the Re- 
commendations and Regulations for Vocation- 
al Schools issued by the provincial Depart- 
ment of Education: 

“The Industrial Schools and Departments 
are designed to give boys and girls looking 
forward to employment a thorough training 
in the essentials of a general education and 
at the same time to furnish a special training 
in the subjects and operations which are fun- 
damental to the trades and’ industries in which 
they expect to become employed. 

“The Technical High Schools and Depart- 
ments are planned to meet the needs of those 
who are looking forward to occupying junior 
executive and technical positions in the trades 
and industries or to proceeding to higher in- 
stitutions for advanced training in technical 
and engineering lines. 

“The General Full-Time Day Courses pro- 
vided in Vocational Schools and Departments 
are planned to cover from three to four years 
of progressive work by pupils in full-time at- 
tendance. The great majority of these pupils 
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will be adolescents from fourteen to eighteen 
years of age. The courses are designed to 
give, as a basis of citizenship, an extension of 
their training in the essentials of a general 
education, and at the same time a specialized 
training in the subjects, processes, and oper- 
ations which are fundamental in the fields of 
work to which the school concerned is most 
closely related. 

“The importance of developing well-informed 
and intelligent citizens should be recognized 
as clearly as the necessity for training efficient 
workers. It is to be remembered also that 
instructed intelligence is a most important 
factor in vocational efficiency. 

“The Special Day School Courses of instruc- 
tion are planned to meet the needs of those 
not otherwise cared for, who can avail them- 
selves of opportunities for supplementary 
training in the day time. 

Such classes offer opportunities for study to 
men working on night shifts, women who can 
spare the time from their home duties more 
easily in the day than in the evening, op, 
persons who have periods of temporary un- 
employment. 

“Special day courses may be organized also 
for adolescents required to attend school 
under the provisions of the Adolescent School 
Attendance Act who find it more convenient 
and suitable to attend full time for the period 
required than part time throughout the school 
year. 

The part-time courses of instruction offered 
in vocational schools are planned to meet the 
specific needs of the following groups:— 

(a) Those adolescents who, under the Adol- 

escent School Attendiance Act, are re- 
quired to attend part-time classes and 
who elect to enrol in a_ vocational 
school. 
Those adolescents and adults who may 
be attending part-time classes in a vo- 
cational school under an approved co- 
operative plan in accordance with an 
agreement by employers, employees 
and the vocational school concerned. 


(b) 


“The. purpose of the evening school courses 
of instruction in the vocational schools is to 
offer opportunities for education and training 
along vocational and related lines to men and 
women at every stage of their career. Any 
course of instruction designed to meet the 
vocational needs of workers in any field may 
be organized under the provisions of the Act. 

“The preliminary organization of the Ad- 
visory Committee having been effective, the 
Committee and the Principal should proceed 
to make a careful survey of the trades, in- 
dustries, and pursuits for the punpose of dis- 


covering the subjects in which it is desirable 
to offer instruction, and of determining the 
kind of instruction that will meet the needs 
of the community.” 

As evidence of the fact that the schools are 
endeavouring to carry out such a program the 
following extracts from a recent report by 
the principal of the vocational school in a rep- 
resentative Ontario city may be quoted:— 

“The courses offered by the school are all 
designed to give a good general academic 
education combined with a thorough training 
in a number of activities fundamental to 
the industries and business pursuits. While 
this training does lead directly into a num- 
ber of trades and callings, it is intended to 
give a general training along technical and 
business lines rather than intensive instruc- 
tion in any one trade or pursuit.” 

If the public realized this more generally, 
it would remove considerable criticism, as 
many to-day expect the graduates of a Tech- 
nical School to be experts in some particular 
trade. The Department of Education, after 
careful investigation, deliberately chose to 
establish such types of schools rather than 
trade schools such as existed in some other 
countries. The idea is that a student who 
has received such a general training will be 
able to learn a specific trade in a much shorter 
time than one who has not been so trained, 
and will ultimately, through his wide know- 
ledge of operations connected with his own 
trade and the related mathematics, science 
and so forth, be a much more valuable and 
expert tradesman, and because of the general 
education, a much more valuable citizen than 
one who received a narrow trade education 
only. 

The courses given in the school are as 
follows :— 

“First, the general Preparatory Course, 
which is open to boys and girls with fourth- 
book standing. This is a one-year course and 
is designed for’ those who have shown in the 
Public School that they are not particularly 
book-minded, and’ for those who feel that they 
are more suited to industrial pursuits than 
to academic studies. It serves as a prepara- 
tion for the more advanced courses of the 
school and at the same time gives a training 
in a variety of subjects, such as enables the 
student to make an intelligent choice of the 
course for which he or she is best adapted. 

“Second, the general Technical Course for 
boys is designed to prepare students for di- 
rective positions in the industries. In the 
third year, students are allowed to specialize 
along some practical line for which they have 
shown special aptitude. 
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“Third, the Home Economics Course for 
girls is designed to prepare girls for the home- 
making activities and such occupations as 
dressmaking, millinery, dietetics and nursing. 

“Fourth, the Commercial Course combines 
a thorough general academic education with 
an intensive training in stenography, type- 
writing, bookkeeping, and general business 
pursuits. It is designed not only to prepare 
for office positions but also to give a general 
training to those who may wish to enter busi- 
ness in any capacity. 

“While the school is not a trade school, 
there are a number of trades for which the 
courses provided make direct preparation. It 
is proposed to make an effort to guide stu- 
dents into some specific vocation, at least 
two or three months before they have to 
leave the school, and then to permit them 
to spend the remaining time in the special 
course which will best fit them for this voca- 
tion. In this way, every student who leaves 
the school will have received some special 
training for a definite vocation. 

“This year a determined effort will be 
made to link up the school with the indus- 
tries of the city. The Principal will visit 
the various industries of the city to find out 
how the day or night school may be made 
to serve the needs of these industries to 
greater extent than at present. We shall also 
endeavour to find in these industries a market 
for the product of the school, that is, employ- 
ment for our graduates. In this connection it 
is proposed to establish an employment bureau 
in the school. A questionnaire will be sent 
out to the various employers and fusiness 
men, in order to determine the nature of the 
employment, the number of the employees 
and the probable chances of obtaining em- 
ployment, both now and during normal times. 
Our aim will be to bring about such a con- 
dition that employers will come to the school 
when they need young men or women in 
any capacity.” 

It is evident from the foregoing statements 
that the chief concern of vocational schools 
in Ontario is the general education and wel- 
fare of the pupils. In other words, the so- 
called vocational schools and technical high 
schools endeavour to fit young people for in- 
dustrial life without reference to any par- 
ticular job or occupation and to provide 
opportunities for the continued education and 
training of industrial workers so that they 
may secure a general education and advance 
to the limit of their abilities or ambitions. 
These schools represent an organized effort 
to provide at public expense a type of educa- 
tion for industrial workers which is equiva- 


lent to that now being provided for profes- 
sional workers. 

An effort is made by tryout courses in 
various types of shopwork and commercial 
subjects, also by interviews and tests, to 
divide pupils entering vocational schools 
into groups, according to the type of work 
for which they appear to be best fitted 
or in which they have the greatest interest. 
Courses of instruction are provided which are 
directly related to the requirements and ex- 
periences of workers in these lines of work. The 
physical, cultural and social aims of education 
are not neglected but the subject matter of the 
courses is selected because of its relationship 
to the present and future living conditions 
of these pupils and not because of its value in 
connection with university training. No effort 
is made to produce skilled workers in the 
various industrial occupations but an earnest 
effort is or ought to be made to help each 
pupil choose a suitable occupation and to pre- 
pare him physically, mentally, morally and 
socially for entrance to this occupation. In 
addition to laying this broad foundation for 
industrial life, the vocational school should 
provide supplementary and part-time instruc- 
tion for industrial workers who wish to fit 
themselves for promotion or who desire to 
remedy defects in their general education in 
order that they may avail themselves of op- 
portunities for advanced training and enlarged 
service. 


The Seope and Aim of Vocational Educa- 
tion in Industry 


Thus it will be seen that when everything 
possible has been done by full-time day voca- 
tional schools, the pupils have received only 
the preliminary part of their vocational educa- 
tion. A broad foundation of general training 
has been laid, but the pupils have not been 
trained for a specific occupation to the extent 
that they are competent journeymen or mech- 
anics. The working conditions and general en- 
vironment of the school are so different from 
those of industry that a period of adjustment 
is necessary before the pupil becomes familiar 
with the new conditions and settles down to his» 
work as a producer, working on a time basis. 
Speed, skill and confidence must be acquired 
through repetition and varied experiences such 
as only industry can provide. The ability to 
co-operate with adults and to work harmon- 
iously under a shop foreman must be acquired 
on the job. Young people leaving school be- 
fore the age of 18 lack the mental and moral 
development which is necessary to successful 
adult life in industry. They need supervision 
and assistance in connection with their social 
and civic problems and should not be left to 
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make their decisions and fight their way 
through the period of adjustment without sym- 
pathetic competent advice. 

In order to determine the part which in- 
dustry should play in providing this additional 
supervision and education, it is necessary to 
understand industrial conditions and the view- 
point of those charged with the responsibility 
of organizing and administering industrial ac- 
tivities. 

Industry’s chief aim is to produce and dis- 
tribute at a profit, raw materials, manufactured 
articles and structures of various kinds. Only 
in so far as education enables workers to pro- 
duce more efficiently, is industry directly con- 
cerned with the problems of vocational educa- 
tion. It is not a function of modern industry 
to produce good citizens nor is industry 
directly responsible for the physical, mental 
and moral development of its workers. These 
duties have been assumed by the schools, the 
churches and the state, in so far as parents and 
employers have shifted the responsibility on 
to society because of changing conditions in 
home life and in industry. 

No matter what our opinions may be re- 
garding the advisability or necessity of the 
change, we must face the fact that industry 
no longer accepts the responsibility of provid- 
ing a general education for young people en- 
tering the trades and industrial occupations 
and, in most industrial organizations, little or 
no provision is made for supervised training 
even the purely productive activities of in- 
dustrial life. 

The old system of indentured apprenticeship 
under which the employer was held person- 
ally responsible for the general education and 
training of his young employees has been 
abandoned, It is not feasible under modern 
conditions. No satisfactory substitute has 
been adopted and, as a result of the rapid 
development of new methods and organiza- 
tions in industry, young people entering in- 
dustrial employment between the ages of 
fourteen and eighteen are faced with increas- 
ing difficulties and obstacles which were un- 
known a few years ago. ‘They have no one 
%o whom they may turn for competent advice 
and assistance. They either drift along pick- 
ing up whatever skill and knowledge they re- 
quire or become lost in a maze of jobs and 
experiences which seem to lead to nowhere. 
Consequently parents are loath to send their 
children into industrial employment and young 
people with ambition and ability seek else- 
where for suitable occupations. 

Speaking generally, it may be said that in- 
dustry has ceased to provide, or never has 
provided, training and opportunities for ad- 
vancement which attract bright, energetic 


young people who wish to make the most of 
their lives. There has been much talk about 
the tendency of young people to seek white 
collar jobs. Employers in industry have 
complained bitterly of the quality and ability 
of the young people whom the schools were 
sending to them for employment. Is it not 
possible that the reason for this unsatisfactory 
condition is the fact that industry has not 
recognized its responsibility to the young 
workers? 

A brief study of the efforts which are being 
made in certain industries and by a few pro- 
gressive industrial organizations to provide 
adequate training and continuous employment 
for beginners seems to prove that there will be 
no lack of suitable applicants for vacancies 
and very little difficulty in retaining the ser- 
vices of competent workers, in any branch of 
industry, as soon as those in responsible posi- 
tions come to regard vocational training and 
promotion on merit as necessary parts of their 
industrial organizations. 

This statement is borne out by the ex- 
periences of the Canadian railways whose well- 
organized apprenticeship systems are among 
the few schemes of training which have grown 
and developed to meet the changing ccndi- 
tions of modern life. In the City of Winnipeg, 
where the educational authorities claim that it 
is useless to attempt to provide industrial 
courses in connection with the technica! high 
schools, there is always a waiting list of suit- 
able applicants for apprenticeship in every 


“trade taught in the two locomotive and car 


shops. These trades include, moulding, black- 
smithing, boilermaking, painting and other oc- 
cupations which ordinarily are avoided by 
young Canadians. 

Similar results have been obtained in the 
foundry ‘trades in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
where, before organized apprentice training 
was introduced and special efforts made to in- 
sure continuous employment for boys during 
their training period, it was practically impos- 
sible to persuade suitable boys to learn mould- 
ing. 

It is no longer a direct responsibility of 
employers to provide for the general education 
and technical knowledge of their employees 
but it does appear to be necessary that in 
every branch of industry provision should be 
made for the training of new workers in the 
special jobs and operations of each trade and 
industrial occupation. The schools can lay 


~ the foundation of vocational education and can 


supplement the training and instruction re- 
ceived on the job but industry must provide 
the training and experience which are neces-. 
sary to develop the operative skill, confidence 
and speed, necessary for economic production. 
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In considering the purpose or value of voca- 
tional education from the viewpoint of in- 
dustry, we must bear in mind that there are 
two distinct viewpoints to be considered, 
namely, that of employers and that of em- 
ployees. The employer is directly concerned 
with the problem of maintaining an adequate 
supply of well trained workers whom he may 
employ at a reasonable wage. 

The employee, on the other hand, views 
with alarm any effort which appears likely to 
supply an excess of workers or in any way 
to interfere with his efforts to maintain or 
improve existing wage rates and hours of 
employment. 

This attitude was clearly demonstrated at 
a recent convention of bricklayers in Toronto. 
The delegaties passed a resolution condemning 
private trade schools which attempt to teaci 
trades in a few months and requesting the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce to investi- 
gate these schools. In expressing its con- 
demnation of such schools, the conference 
made it clear that it was not opposed to voca- 
tional education (education) under govern- 
ment auspices. 

The attitude of organized labour towards 
vocational education is expressed in the fol- 
lowing extracts from a recent editorial in the 
Toronto Labour Leader:— 


“Labour organizations are the foremost advocates 
of technical education in public high schools. The stu- 
dent who wishes to become a bricklayer, plumber, 
machinist, woodworker, printer, or any other drafts- 
man, and who devotes three or four years of his 
school life in a technical high school receiving instruc- 
tion along the line of his chosen vocation, certainly 
becomes a much more proficient mechanic than the 
apprentice to any of these trades who had to depend 
exclusively on the knowledge he could acquire while 
learning his trade in a workshop or ‘on the job’ 
with journeymen. With the exception of health, an 
industrial worker’s skill is the best asset he is pos- 
sessed of, and the higher he can advance his skill, the 
larger and better the market he has in which to sell 
his labour. Superintendents and foremen are always 
chosen from the ranks of the more highly skilled 
workers. Therefore it is advisable for every workman 
to take advantage of his technical training to increase 
his proficiency. The want of technical training has 
been felt so badly by some international trade unions 
that they have, at big expense, opened correspondence 
courses of their own, so as to give instruction to 
their membership. This is a very fine argument, that 
organized labour has, through experience, learned the 
value of technical training, and the members who pay 
school taxes should devote their energies to obtain the 
best educational advantages for their children from 
the money they expend in school taxes.’’ 


Both employers and employees, as organ- 
ized bodies, are anxious to promote vocational 
education but neither party is willing to sup- 
port a plan or system which it believes to be 
solely in the interests of the other group. 

Consequently there is overlapping and dupli- 
cation of efforts on the part of employers’ 
organizations and trade unions. This condi- 


tion is noticeable in the printing industry 
where courses of instruction and apprentice- 
ship schemes are conducted by the United 
Typothetae of America and the Internationa! 
Typographical Union. Vocational education 
needs the active support of both organiza- 
tions but the work could be done more 
cheaply and effectively if they co-operated in 
every locality where training is now being 
carried on. 

One outstanding example of the benefits of 
such co-operative action in the printing indus- 
try is to be found in Montreal where em- 
ployers and employees in all branches and 
divisions of the printing industry are co- 
operating with the provincial government in 
the organization and operation of a printing 
school which serves the whole industry. This 
school is organized as a department of the 
Montreal Technical School. 

It may be possible for employers or ero- 
ployees working alone, to organize and carry 
on training programmes for industrial work- 
ers but experiences in other countries and 
the results of the few instances where such 
efforts have been made in Canada seem to 
prove that without “the active support of 
both parties, any scheme of apprenticeship or 
trade training in industry is doomed to fail- 
ure. The first essential in any successful 
training scheme involving employers and em- 
ployees in more than one. industrial organi- 
zation is a satisfactory working agreement 
between all parties concerned. The terms of 
this agreement should be clearly set forth in 
a signed document or documents legally bind- 
ing upon the different parties and the pro- 
visions of which are administered by a repre- 
sentative committee acting through specially 
appointed officials and instructors. 

A typical example of such a scheme ot 
training is the newly organized apprentice- 
ship programme for the building industry in 
Vancouver. An apprenticeship council, con- 
sisting of two representatives from the local 
Contractors’ Association, two from the Trade 
Council of the Building Construction Indus- 
try, and one independent member, has been 
appointed to organize and control apprentice 
training in the building trades. The organi- 
zation and duties of the Council are set forth 
in a constitution and by-laws, and each ap- 
prentice is regularly indentured through a 
definite contract signed by the parent, the 
boy and the employer. ‘A secretary, appoint- 
ed by the Council, acts as supervisor and 
arranges for the attendance of apprentices 
at the local technical school for the transfer 
of apprentices from one employer to another, 
etc. 
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The scope of vocational training in industry 
is better understood when we consider the 
purpose of vocational education from the 
economic or industrial viewpoint. Dr. Chas. 
A. Prosser, one of the pioneers and out- 
standing leaders of vocational education m 
the United States, has set forth the economic 
objectives and reasons for vocation education 
in the following order:— 

1.'To conserve and develop our national 
resources. 

2. To prevent waste of human labour. 

3. To provide a supplement to apprentice- 
ship. 

4. To increase wage earning power. 

5. To meet the increasing demand for train- 
ed workers. 

6. To offset the increased cost of living. 

7. As a wise business investment. 


8. Because our national prosperity is at 
stake. 


Co-operation between Schools and Industry 


Evidently the vocational training and in- 
struction being given in existing vocational 
schools is not sufficient to accomplish these 
objectives unless and until industry as a 
whole develops an active interest in and 
appreciation of the work of the schools and 
undertakes to supplement or complete the 
vocational training received in schools. 

It is necessary that industry should provide 
suitable openings for graduation from the 
vocational schools. Employers must recognize 
and give credit for the training and experi- 
ence which these young people have acquired. 

The value of the industrial course for boys 
has been recognized by the Ford Motor Co. 
of Canada and special apprenticeship courses 
have been organized in tool-making, electrical 
work, ete., for selected graduates from the 
Windsor-Walkerville Technical School. 

Industry must also encourage its employees 
to continue the general vocational education 
and citizenship training which the schools pro- 
vide through part-time classes, evening classes, 
correspondence instruction and _ short-term 
classes. In order to do this, provision must 
be made for releasing certain workers for in- 
struction during regular working hours, with- 
out loss of pay; facilities must be provided 
for keeping the schools informed regarding the 
work and progress of each worker attending 
classes or receiving instruction; recognition 
must be given to the increased earning capac- 
ity and usefulness resulting from such train- 
ing; in fact, industry must become a partner 
with the schools in the common purpose of 
producing skilled intelligent workers. 


The schools must continue to provide for 
the mental, moral and social development of 
young Canadian workers. They must enlarge 
their activities in connection with vocational 
guidance, prevocational training and the sup- 
plementary training of industrial workers; 
but, above all, they must establish close con- 
nection with all branches and divisions of in- 
dustry, in order that employers and employees 
may fully appreciate the work of the schools 
and set up organizations and facilities for cb- 
operative action through which the work of 
the schools may be supplemented and com- 
pleted. 

The importance which the Ontario Govern- 
ment attaches to co-operative action is in- 
dicated by the following clause from the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1921:— 

“(5) Subject to the approval of the Minister, any 
advisory committee may appoint one or more officers 
with qualifications approved by the Minister to bring 
to the attention of employers and employees the work 
of the schools or departments, and to make the neces- 
sary arrangements between employers, employees, and 
the schools or departments for the conduct of part- 
time or co-operative classes, and, in general, to act 
as a co-ordinating officer between the local industries 
and the schools or departments, and every such person 
so appointed shall be subject to the control of the 
advisory committee.”’ 


This very important provision has been 
overlooked or neglected by too many voca- 
tional committees to the detriment of the 
work in the province. Except in small com- 
munities and small schools, the principals and 
teachers are too busy to give the necessary 
time to the work of co-ordination. ‘Special 
provision must be made for this work either 
through a co-ordinating officer responsible to 
the committee as provided in the Act, or 
through members of the school staff assigned 
to this work. 





The courts of New South Wales are con- 
sidering the question whether the provisions 
of the Forty-four Hour Week Act, recently 
passed by the State Parliament should super- 
sede the standard of hours fixed under a cur- 
rent agreement. The Chief Industrial Magis- 
trate, in a test case at Sydney, held that the 
former standard of 48 hours could be changed 
to one of 44 hours during the currency of an 
award. 


—— 


A useful compendium of the workmen’s 
compensation acts of the various provinces 
has been prepared by ‘Mr. T. J. Coghlin, mem- 
ber of the Dominion Legislative Board of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. It is 
arranged in the form of a table, the corre- 
sponding provisions of the several acts being 
set forth in parallel columns. 
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NOTES ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


HE notes in this section of the Lasour 
GazErTe relate to the work carried on by 
secondary vocational schools which receive fed- 
eral grants under the provisions of the Dom- 
inion Technical Education Act. Other activi- 
ties which have a direct bearing on the training 
of apprentices and industrial workers are also 
noted. The Dominion Government, through 
annual grants administered by the Technical 
Education Branch of the Department of 
Labour, assists the provinces in developing all 
forms of vocational education and industrial 
training which are of benefit to workers in var- 
ious branches of industrial, commercial and 
home-making activities. 


Attitude of Labour in Canada toward 
Vocational Schools 


The following extracts from an article ap- 
pearing in the Labour Leader, Toronto, indi- 
cate the attitude of labour men in Canada, to- 
‘ward vocational education. 

“Labour organizations are the foremost ad- 
vocates of technical education in public high 
schools. For years Ontario labour men have 
rightly contended that the usual high school 
education of the province was beneficial only 
to those students who purpose entering the 
professions as their life vocations, and was but 
a waste of time and energy to those who in- 
tended to make industrial pursuits their future 
avocation in life. Of the male students at- 
tending Ontario high schools, fully 80 per cent 
of them either enter industrial or commercial 
establishments, and of this 80 per cent fully 
60 per cent of them choose industrial pur- 
suits for their vocation in life. This fact alone 
is reason enough for labour men to advocate 
technical high schools in any industrial centre. 

“The student who wishes to become a brick- 
layer, plumber, machinist, woodworker, printer, 
or any other craftsman, and who devotes three 
or four years of his school life in a technical 
high school receiving instruction along the line 
of his chosen vocation, certainly becomes a 
much more proficient mechanic than the ap- 
prentice to any of these trades who had to 
depend exclusively on the knowledge he could 
acquire while learning his trade in a work- 
shop or “on the job” with journeymen. 

“With the exception of his health, an indus- 
trial worker’s skill is the best asset he is pos- 
sessed of, and the higher he can advance his 
skill gives him a larger and better market to 
sell his labour in. Superintendents and fore- 
men are always chosen from the ranks of the 
more highly skilled workers. ‘Therefore it is 
advisable for every workman to take advan- 


tage of technical training to increase his pro- 
ficiency. 

“The want of technical training has been 
felt so badly by some international trade 
unions that they have, at big expense, opened 
correspondence courses of their own, so as to 
give instruction to their membership. This is 
a very fine argument that organized labour 
has, through experience, Jearned the value of 
technical training, and that their members 
who pay school taxes should devote their 
energies to obtain the best educational ad- 
vantages for their children from the money 
they expend in school taxes.” 


Trades and Labour Council Condemns 
Trade Schools 


Trade schools were condemned by the Ham- 
ilton and Districts Trades and Labour 
Council in session at the Labour Temple 
last month. Schools where barbering and 
bricklaying is claimed to be taught in 
from six weeks to three months were 
severely criticized. Secretary H. S. Mitchell 
was asked to communicate with Premier Fer- 
guson stating the objection of the Council 
and asking that such schools be abolished. 

Barbers’ delegates complained about a bar- 
bering college at Toronto. It was reported that 
litigation was pending in that city, the parents 
of several pupils having sued for the return 
of fees. 


Apprenticeship Training in the United 
States 

The following article is taken from the 
January issue of Law and Labours— 

The Smith-Hughes Act, enacted some 10 
years ago, received impetus from the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labour. The Act provides 
for federal financial aid in an amount equal 
to one-half that contributed by state or local 
authorities or both towards the establishment 
of vocational training schools. Labour seems to 
have been alert in Cleveland, for there have been 
established in that city six schools for ap- 
prenticeship training, recently quartered in one 
central building by the board of education. 
Training is provided for apprentices in sheet 
metal working, plumbing, bricklaying, plaster- 
ing, carpentering, painting and the electrical 
trade. Approximately 100 boys have enrolled 
in these courses. 

Each apprenticeship class is under the direct 
supervision of a joint committee composed of 
an equal number of contractors and union re- 
presentatives and a representative of the pub- 
lic school system. Applicants are required to 
demonstrate their physical fitness and their 
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ability to read and write the English language 
intelligently. Each applicant is given a thirty 
days’ trial. If his work is satisfactory he is 
indentured to a contractor in the trade he 
wishes to learn for a period of four years. 

The boys are taught the history of their 
trade, trade science, trade mathematics, plan 
reading and practical work calculated to make 
of them better journeymen when they com- 
plete the course. Occasional talks and motion 
pictures are afforded with a view to broaden- 
ing their minds and stimulating their interest. 
An arrangement is made whereby the boys 
may be transferred from one contractor to an- 
other during slack seasons, thus offering steady 
work as an incentive to boys to enroll in the 
courses. They attend school four hours a 
week, receiving their regular wages for that 
time. Wilful absence from school is penalized 
by temporary or permanent suspension, ad- 
ditional attendance upon schoo] sessions with- 
out pay, or an extension of the period of in- 
dentureship. The boys are instructed in the 
obligation ‘of contract relations and the appli- 
cation of such relations in their observance of 
the rules laid down for them. 

Electricians’ Union No. 184, Chicago, has 
maintained a school for apprentices since 1906. 
Its present average annual enrolment is 600. 
Although the course is primarily of four years’ 
duration, with twenty-four days’ schooling 
yearly, it is possible for a student to finish in 
three years by maintaining a general average 
of seventy-five per cent or better in his studies. 
Edward J. Evans, vice-president of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
indicates the attitude of labour towards these 
schools in citing the case of one boy who, after 
being graduated with honours, went to a tech- 
nical college and emerged a practicing elec- 
trical engineer. Mr. Evans says, “of course, 
when this occurs our local union loses a valu- 
able active member, and while we dislike that, 
we retain a friend, and we are glad to wish 
them luck in their new field.” 

It is the apparent aim of all such schools 
not to develop specialists but to equip the 
apprentices with a foundation which will make 
them more generally useful to their chosen 
trade. 

Perhaps the essence of organized labour’s 
aims in making itself a factor in public school 
education is to be found in its pronouncement 
that, “It is for labour to say whether their 
children shall receive a real education in our 
public schools, or whether they are to be 
turned out as machine-made products fitted 
only to work and become part and parcel of 
a machine instead of human beings with a 
life of their own, and a right to live that life 
under rightful living conditions.” 


Training of Teachers in New Zealand 


A representative conference met recently 
in Wellington, N.Z., to discuss teacher train- 
ing. Those present included officers of the 
Department of Education, members of uni- 
versity college boards, professors of education, 
principals of training colleges, inspectors of 
secondary and primary schools, chairmen of 
education boards, ete. 


The suggested agenda for the conference 
was as follows:—Relationship between the 
professors of education and training colleges; 
establishment of a training college for second- 
ary teachers; the extent to which training col- 
lege students should be permitted to attend 
the University College concurrently with their 
teacher training; advisability or otherwise of 
establishing a separate training college for 
non-university students; training of teachers 
of technical subjects, advisability of providing 
bursaries in lieu of probationerships to induce 
entrants to the teaching profession to com- 
plete their academic studies before entering 
the training college; organization of vacation 
courses at the University College for the 
benefit of teachers and others. 

Sir James Parr, in opening the conference, 
explained that it was called together for the 
purpose of giving the Government advice on 
the best method of training secondary and 
primary school teachers. He wanted them to 
look into the management and government of 
the training colleges and advise the Govern- 
ment as to what steps should be taken to im- 
prove the administration and efficiency of 
those institutions. The training of teachers 
was of the utmost importance in the system 
of education. In 1906 the first training col- 
lege was established, and to show how the sys- 
tem had developed he had only to point out 
that the first year there were 253 students, ten 
years ago there were 442, and last year there 
were 1,280 in training. As far as he was aware, 
no country made such liberal provision as 
they did in New Zealand for the training of 
teachers. He believed that it cost the Gov- 
ernment about £280 to train a teacher under 
the present system. In many other countries 
the relative number of teachers were aot 
trained by the State, while in some couniries 
the students had to pay for their own train- 
ing. The conference was called to discu;s 
the means by which the rapidly-growing or- 
ganization might be made still more efficient 
even than it was at present. The type of 
students had never been higher in physical 
development, merit, personality, and individ- 
uality, but he could see that there was room 
for increased efficiency. 
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LABOUR TRIBUTE TO THE FRONTIER COLLEGE 


R. J. A. P. HAYDON, President of the 
Ottawa Central Labour Council, con- 
tributes to the Locomotive Engineers’ Journal 
for January, 1926, an appreciation of the work 
of “Canada’s Frontier Labour College.” An 
account of the Frontier College, or “ the Uni- 
versity in Overalls” was given in the Larour 
Gazerts for July, 1924, when it was stated 
that the college was receiving considerable 
financial support from the governments of 
Ontario and British Columbia. Mr. Haydon 
says: “H. G. Wells, perhaps the world’s 
greatest educator, has described Frontier Col- 
lege as ‘the most interesting piece of educa- 
tional work’ he has ever read about. Not 
only is Frontier the first. college for workers 
in the ‘backwoods’ of Canada, but it is also 
the pioneer college of America in the great 
mission of bringing the treasure store of 
modern learning to the man working with 
his hands and wringing an arduous living from 
the virgin soil. In the mind of Alfred Fits- 
patrick the novel idea of taking education to 
the job first shaped itself and then was trans- 
lated into a reality.” 
The writer quotes from Mr. Fitzpatrick’s 
work “The University in Overalls” the story 
of the college and its origin:— 


“Twenty-five years ago I realized my inability to ex- 
ercise any worth-while influence over the large array 
of frontier workers with the methods then employed 
by the church. Despite my best efforts to influence 
these men for good, there still appeared betwixt us 
‘a great gulf fixed.’ I refused to believe that the fault 
lay wholly with the picturesque loggers and lumber- 
jacks. So, discarding my clerical garb, I began to live 
and work with these men. I had decided that what 
the workers needed was not so much advice, expressed 
from a dignified pedestal, but sympathy and friend- 
ship from a man engaged in similar tasks. It seeraed 
to me that my own education lacked as much of the 
physical side as the workers lacked of the intellectual 
side. The idea of the instructor in the dual role of 
teacher and labourer has, therefore, really grown out 
of the onesidedness of my own education, my belief in 
the essential goodness of the neglected workers, and 
the necessity for a common ground of approach. 

“The question naturally arose: How can these classes 
be brought together for common benefit? Clearly not 
in the village school ten miles away, but at their place 
of work. Froebel, the father of the kindergarten, 
once said: ‘Come, let us live with our students.’ I 
tried it, but it did not solve the problem. I soon 
found that a life of idleness during the day at the 
camp when the men were all at work did not tend to 
raise me in their estimation, even though I held classes 
at night. I therefor® found it necessary to go further 
than Froebel, and said, ‘Come, let us work with cur 
students,’ and I soon found that I not only had to 
work with the men, but I had to do my work well. 
Thus was the Frontier College founded. In the last 
quarter of a century it has sent 900 men, graduates and 
undergraduates, mostly of Canadian and American 
universities, to act as instructors in camps and other 
places on the frontier. These instructors engage in 
the same kinds of hard, manual labour as their fellows. 
In their spare hours they become teachers, helping the 


men, many of whom have been deprived of opportuni- 
ties for even elementary education. ; 

“After twenty-five years of effort, the Frontier 
College is more firmly convinced than ever that the daily 
contact of instructors with their fellow workers is the 
best way to bridge over the gulf, too long existing, 
between the manual workers and the universities. The 
devotion of these teachers—sometimes under very diffi- 
cult circumstances, the reception they have met at the 
hands of workers and officials, and the actual results 
of their class work have confirmed me in _ the 
belief that the Frontier College instructor has 
a fundamental place in the educational system of 
Canada. It is true that the instructor has often to 
undergo the humiliation of being given an inferior 
class of work, due to the onesided nature of his own 
education. The college man on an ‘extra gang’ train is 
at first offered the task of ‘cookee’ or ‘water boy.’ In 
a lumber camp the work assigned even to the master 
of arts, is not the position of ‘feller,’ or ‘skidder, but 
‘chicadee,’ ‘choreboy,’ ‘swamper,’ or some other second 
rate position to which no expert lumberjack or logger ° 
is assigned. At a mining camp, too, the university 
graduate must begin at the foot of the ladder, liter- 
ally, or he never becomes a first-class practical miner. 
It is true that there now exist educational oppor- 
tunities for certain types of workers along the front- 
ier. They are reached by government specialists and 
correspondence schools, and even in some cases by ex- 
perts provided by the employers. But there are vast 
numbers wholly neglected in theoretical and practical 
education, and who should, wherever located, have an 
opportunity for study regardless of their occupation. 

“Confronted with these facts, the Frontier College 
in 1922 sought and obtained from the Parliament of 
Canada a Dominion charter, with power of conferring 
degrees. By this step we do not wish to compete with 
the older universities, or to qualify men for over- 
crowded professions. We are simply desirous of creat- 
ing an interest in the homestead, farm, camp and shop, 
believing that the men here have been overlooked by 
our universities. The insanitary shacks of homesteaders, 
camp bunkhouses, despoiled forests, and abandoned 
farms may all be traced to a lack of education among 
our boys and girls, in their homes and at their daily 
tasks. There is a regrettable lack of information on 
the part of the general public and, indeed, on the 
part of many university graduates, on such vital sub- 
jects as settlement, immigration, unemployment, con- 
servation and reforestation. ‘To encourage study along 
these lines, and to relate our courses to everyday life, 
we have made biology compulsory in the first year, and 
forestry in the second.” 


Mr. Haydon concludes as follows: “Out of 
this passion for helping working people 
achieve the finer things of life has grown the 
whole Frontier College movement. Its pur- 
pose is expressed in the Latin phrase on its 
seal: ‘ Life without Learning is Death.’ Around 
the seal is the quotation from Emerson: ‘J 
would not have the labourer sacrificed to the 
result; let there be worse cotton and better 
men. Imbued with this spirit, Frontier Col- 
lege has spread light and learning among the 
desolate timber camps of Canada’s northern 
provinces, displaying the intellectual stagna- 
tion that emeans mental death, with that 
knowledge about man and cures, economics 
and world affairs which alone can make man 
truly happy and free.” 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


First Aid Training on Canadian Pacific 
Railway 

Since the Canadian Pacific Railway Councii 
of the St. John Ambulance Association was 
formed, over 25,000 employees have been in- 
structed in the science of rendering first aid 
to the injured. (An account of last year’s 
trophy competition on the C.P.R. system was 
given in the Lasour GazettE last November). 
The company believes that at the present time 
no accident could occur at any point of the 
system however remote where there would not 
be at least one employee trained in “ first 
aid.” 

At the headquarters of the company at 
Montreal, it was announced on ‘March 22, that 
' 262 employees of the Sleeping, Dining and 
Parlour car Department had passed the ex- 
amination prescribed by the St. John Ambul- 
ance Association. This group of men consists 
of conductors, stewards, chefs, waiters, porters, 
etc., and they have done this work in their 
own time and without a shadow of compulsion. 
They voluntarily underwent a two months’ 
course of instruction by one of the Company’s 
First Aid instructors and these classes have 
only recently closed. Since these men are 
exclusively employed on C.P.R. trains, it 
means that in case of accident they would be 
released immediately for service to the injured, 
so that no such trains will in future move 
along the system without efficient First Aid 
assistance being always at the disposal of 
passengers. 

In all, 421 employees took these classes, but 
a number of these men were engaged on long- 
run trains and so were unable to attend all the 
classes owing to absence from town. Accord- 
ingly they did not present themselves before 
the medical examiner, as they felt they were 
hardly prepared to pass the searching tests 
involved. The knowledge they have gained, 
however, will stand them in good stead when 
the next series of classes is held. 


Industrial Accident Prevention Associations 
of Ontario 


Mr. R. B. Morley, General Manager of the 
Industrial Accident Prevention Associations of 
Ontario, stated in a recent address that under 
the authority given in section 101 of the ‘On- 
tario Workmen’s Compensation Act, eighteen 
out of the twenty-four classes into which the 
industries coming under “schedule 1” of the 
act are divided, have organized for accident 
prevention purposes. Fifteen of these eighteen 
classes have federated in the Industrial Accid- 
ent Prevention Associations. The work of the 


Industrial Accident Prevention Associations is 
divided into two parts; first, the work being 
done in the industries by the inspectors who 
call periodically on the plants for the purpose 
of pointing out physical hazards and, at the 
same time, discussing the whole accident situ- 
ation with the executive of the plant. Fre- 
quently, the inspector arranges for a meeting 
of the employee while he is at the plant and 
is given am opportunity of placing the whole 
question of accident prevention before this 
plant meeting. The inspector is there for the 
purpose of helping the employer and not to 
enforce rules and regulations. The other phase 
of the work is the safety propaganda that is 
carried on, employers receiving each month a 
letter dealing with various phases of accident 
cost and accident prevention, together with 
safety bulletins for posting throughout the 
plant, pay envelope leaflets, etc., and once a 
year, the safety calendar. The Industrial 
Accident Prevention Associations are con- 
trolled by a group of directors elected from 
the various industries at an annual meeting 
and exist only for the purpose of accident pre- 
vention. 


Fifth International First Aid and Mine 
Reseue Contest 


The Fifth Internationa] First-Aid and Mine 
-Rescue Contest will be held at San Francisco, 
Cal., during the first week of September, 1926, 
under the auspices of the Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Commerce. The date and 
place of the contest, which is open to all min- 
ers, quarrymen, and workers in metallurgical 
plants and the petroleum and natural gas in- 
dustries, has been approved by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, following an invitation re- 
ceived from the Society of Safety Engineers 
of California. The City of San Francisco has 
expressed its interest in the event of donating 
the use of the Civic Auditorium for the First- 
Aid Contest. The University of California has 
made available the use of the Greek Theatre 
for the Mine-Rescue Contest. 

The International First-Aid and Mine- 
Rescue contests are held annually under the 
auspices of the Bureau of Mines, with the co- 
operation of the American National Red Cross, 
the National Safety Council, and various mine 
operators’ associations and miners’ organiza- 
tions, with the object of furthering the work of 
training miners in first-aid and mine-rescue 
methods, and the consequent advancement of 
the cause of safety among the million miners 
of the United States. 
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The first-aid and mine-rescue contests will 
be for international championships, and inter- 
national contest cups, medals and prizes will 
be awarded to the winner. Proficiency of con- 
testing teams will be determined in accordance 
with Bureau of Mines’ standards by judges 
thoroughly familiar with first-aid and mine- 
rescue work. 

A feature of the meet will be the awarding 
of the Congressional medal which is given 
annually to the team of miners adjudged to be 
most thoroughly skilled in first-aid and mine- 
rescue methods, 

Another interesting feature of the meet will 
be the awarding of the medals offered annually 
by the Joseph A. Holmes Safety Association 
in commemoration of notable deeds of heroism 
performed by miners in succoring their com- 
rades in time of peril. 

All organizations interested in the contest 
are invited to enter one or more first-aid and 
mine-rescue teams. Entry blanks, together 
with the general rules of the contest, can be 
obtained from the experiment station of the 
Bureau of Mines, 4800 Forbes Street, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Quebec Safety League 


Reference was made in a note in the last 
issue of the LaBsour GAZETTE to the opening 
on February 9 of an industrial safety cam- 
paign for the district of Montreal. Emphasis 
is being laid on the engineering side of the 
movement, and an improvement will be 
sought in machinery, equipment and process 
so as not merely to cover up hazards but to 
eliminate them and at the same time to in- 
crease efficiency and production. This engi- 
neering phase of safety, it is claimed, is often 
neglected but it can well be made a major 
activity that will pay unusually large returns 
on all the time and effort that may be in- 
vested. Safeguards are usually but tempo- 
rary expedients awaiting the development of 
more fundamental’ means of eliminating ac- 
cident hazards. 

One of the companies that pioneered in en- 
gineering revision as applied to power presses, 
has practically eliminated all power press ac- 
cidents, whereas they used to cut off an 
average of 36 fingers a year. Not only that, 
but the production of these presses has been 
increased 60 per cent. 


Safety Rules for Electrical Linemen 


The Regulations under the Electrical Pro- 
tection Act of Alberta, to which reference 
was made in the last issue of the Lasour 
Gazerts, contain the following general safety 
rules for workmen: 


Workmen should familiarize themselves with ap- 
proved methods of first-aid, resuscitation and fire ex- 


tinguishment, those whose duties do not require them 
to approach or handle electrical equipment and lines 
should keep away from such equipment or lines. 

They should cultivate the habit of being cautious, 
heeding warning signs and signals, and always warn- 
ing others when seen in danger near live equipment 
or lines. 

Inexperienced or Unfit Employees.—No workman shall 
do work for which he is not properly qualified on or 
about live equipment or lines, except under the direct 
supervision of an experienced and properly qualified 
person. 

Supervision of Workmen.—Workmen whose employ- 
ment incidentally brings them in the neighbourhood of 
electrical supply equipment or lines with the dangers 
of which they are not familiar shall proceed with 
their work only when authorized. They shall then be 
accompanied by a properly qualified and authorized 
person, whose instructions shall be strictly obeyed. 

Exercising Care-—Workmen about live equipment and 
lines should consider the effect of each act and do 
nothing which may endanger themselves or others. 
They should be always careful to place themselves in 
a safe and secure position and to avoid slipping, 
stumbling, or moving backward against live parts. 
The care exercised by others should not be relied 
upon for protection. 

Treat Everything as Alive.—Electrical equipment and 
lines should always be considered as alive, unless they 
are positively known to be dead. Before starting to 
work, preliminary inspection or tests should always be 
made to determine what conditions exist. 

If exposed to injurious arcing, the hands should be 
protected by insulating gloves and the eyes by suit- 
able goggles or other means.. They should keep all 
parts of their bodies as distant as possible from 
brushes, commutators, switches, circuit-breakers, or 
other parts at which arcing is liable to occur during 
operation or handling. 

Safety Appliances.—Workmen at work on or near 
live parts should use the protective devices and the 
special tools provided, first examining them to make 
sure that these devices and tools are suitable and in 
good condition. Protective devices may get out of 
order or be unsuited to the work in hand. 

Suitable Clothing.—They should wear suitable cloth- 
ing while working on or about live equipment and 
lines. In particular they should keep sleeves down 
and avoid wearing unnecessary metal or inflammable 
articles, such as rings, watch or key chains, or metal 
cap visors, celluloid collars or celluloid cap visors. 
Loose clothing and shoes that slip easily should not 
be worn near moving parts. 

Safe Supports.—Workmen should not support them- 
selves on any portion of a tree, pole, structure, scaf- 
fold, ladder, or other elevated structure without first 
making sure that the supports are strong enough, 
reinforcing them if necessary. They should not work 
in elevated positions unless secured from falling by a 
suitable safety belt or by other adequate means. Be- 
fore trusting his weight to a belt, a workman should 
determine that the snaps or fastenings are properly 
engaged and that he is secure in his belt. 


The Human Factor in the Causation of 
Accidents 

Report No. 34 of the Industrial Fatigue Re- 
search Board of Great Britain is entitled “A 
contribution to the Study of the Human Fac- 
tor in the Causation of Accidents.” Statistical 
methods were applied to the study, which was 
undertaken to ascertain the reasons of the fact 
that under equal conditions of risk some 
workers are more prone to accidents than 
others. The report confirms the conclusion al- 
ready reached by another method in a pre- 
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vious inquiry, that susceptibility to accidents 
varies with each individual. The methods 
adopted in the latest investigation have made 
it possible to treat the subject of individual 
differences on a quantitative basis, and to show 
their extent and distribution as well as their 
mere existence. The conclusions reached as 
the result of the investigation are summarized 
in the following paragraphs:— 


(1) The reported ambulance-room accidents 
(whether trival or serious) have been examined 
in a number of groups of factory workers cov- 


ering different occupations, for periods of time 


varying from three months to two years. 

(2) It is found that in almost all the groups 
the average number of accidents is much in- 
fluenced by a comparatively small number of 
workers, and that the distributions among the 
workers are far from chance ones. 

(3) It is not possible in a mass examination 
of this kind to find how much of this may be 
due to individual differences in the conditions 
of work or how much to personal tendency, 
but there are many indications that some 
part, at any rate, is due to personal ten- 
dency. 

(4) A table is given by which a rough 
estimate can easily be made from the accident 
records of a department whether the causes of 
accidents are mainly such as affect all the 
workers alike, or whether special risk is at- 
tached to any individuals, If the latter is the 
case, it rests in the hands of the factory offici- 
als, familiar with all the conditions of the 
work, to see how far the cause is mechanical or 
personal. 

(5) Typical accident distributions are de- 
scribed and fitted to some theoretical curves 
based on different hypotheses. The hypo- 
thesis that the ocurrence of one accident makes 
the occurrence of others either more or less 
likely does not fit these observations. The 
particular hypothesis tested of differing initial 
individual susceptibility is nearer the truth, but 
clearly other factors come in. 

(6) There is a tendency for the number of 
accidents to decrease to some extent with age, 
and apparently also, though to a less extent 
with length of service in the factory, but 
when allowance is made for age, there is no 
independent association between experience 
and accidents; while when allowance is made 
for experience, the associations between ac. 
eidents and age remains, 

(7) A decreasing accident tendency with 
age towards serious accidents is shown not 
to be necessarily inconsistent with the known 
higher accident mortality and invalidity rates 
among older workers, but the present data do 
not include enough serious accidents to estab- 


lish any relation between the tendencies to 
trivial and to serious accidents. 

(8) The people who have the most accidents 
are, on the whole, those who pay most visits 
to the ambulance room for minor sickness, 

(9) The consistence of individual tendency 
to accident is shown by the relationship found 
between (1) accidents in two different periods, 
(2) accidents of one type and accidents of 
other types, and (8) accidents in the factory 
and accidents at home. 

(10) No consistent relation is shown between 
accidents and output in the few cases where 
output records were available. 

(11) The above tendencies are shown by 
men and women alike, 

(12) In the one group of males, where com- 
parison between night and day work was pos- 
sible, no difference of any importance was 
observed in the accidents. 

(13) The indications of individual differ- 
ences seem to be definite enough to justify 
the further more detailed investigation on the 
lines of individual study and experimental 
psychology which is now being carried on, 
rather than on the lines of the present report. 
The present results show that it is clearly 
necessary in such study to take age and health 
into consideration. 


Safety Committee of American Car and 
Foundry Company 

Mr. G. A. Orth, manager of the Safety and 
Claim Departments of the American Car and 
Foundry Company of New York, describes in 
the March number of Safety Engineering the 
organization of the safety work of the com- 
pany. “Under a so-called safety engineer (» 
man who should be not only a mechanician but 
one gifted with the power of mixing with 
workingmen and still receiving their respect), 
five of the shopmen in the various plants 
are selected to act as a committee of safety, 
for the period of three months. The duties 
of this committee consist in inspecting the 
safety appliances to see that these are in 
good order; to warn their fellow-workers of 
any dangers they are carelessly or thought- 
lessly courting in their work; to report to 
the safety engineer any matters requiring at- 
tention, and to submit suggestions for improv- 
ing safety devices and spreading the gospel of 
safety. 

The members of this committee are changed 
every three months, so that all the working- 
men of the plant have an opportunity to 
serve on it, and contribute their share of 
mind and heart to the general well-being of 
the entire organization. Experience has shown 
that this opportunity to exercise themselves 
on a higher plane and demonstrate their abil- 
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ity in a semi-offiical capacity is one which is 
keenly desired and enthusiastically fulfilled by 
all. 

In this manner, a working staff of safety 
inspectors and safety educators has been ob- 
tained which could not otherwise have been 
got together, except at a very high cost. And 
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even then, with far less realization of esprit 
de corps which now obtains through the in- 
fluence of the members of the committee on 
the entire body of workers. This esprit is 
further maintained by safety literature posted, 
week by week, on the bulletin boards at all 
the company’s plants. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Conference on the Hours Convention 

CONFERENCE of the Ministers of 

Labour of Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Belgium and Italy, which met in Lon- 
don on March 15, 1926, for the purpose of 
settling difficulties of interpretation of the 
Convention prepared by the International 
Labour Office providing for the establishment 
of an eight-hour day and forty-eight hour 
week in industrial undertakings, came to an 
end on March 19, agreement having been 
reached on all points. The conclusions of the 
conference take the form of declarations of 
agreement on the scope and effect of various 
articles of the Convention, the five-day week, 
the weekly rest day, the application of the 
Convention to railways, and time lost by 
holidays. On one point, relating to Article 
XIV (suspension in the event of national 
emergency), the assent of the British Min- 
ister was provisional. On the remaining 
points, the conference was unanimous. 

It was agreed that the conclusions should 
be reported by the Ministers to their respect- 
ive governments, “that those governments 
who have so far not ratified the Con- 
vention may, taking account of the agree- 
ments reached, be in a position to proceed 
with their consideration the question of the 
ratification of the Washington Convention.” 

Commenting on the result of the confer- 
ence, The Times (London), says:—‘‘ The con- 
ference has reached decisions which give a fair 
prospect of the ratification and enforcement 
of the Convention in all the principal indus- 
trial countries of Europe The gov- 
ernments represented at the conference are 
not committed to any of the findings to rati- 
fication of the Convention, but the implica- 
tion of the agreement reached is that ratifica- 
tion should follow with no unnecessary delay.” 


Committee to Promote Legislation 


On March 6, 1926, there was held in Geneva 
the first meeting of a special Committee, set 
up by the International Federation of League 
of Nations Societies, to consider question of 
international labour legislation and especially 
to support the efforts of the International 
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Labour Organization in this direction. The 
Committee first elected its officers, Mr. Sokal, 
until recently Minister of Labour in Poland, 
being appointed Chairman. In the course of 
an address to the Committee, Mr. Albert 
Thomas, Director of the International Labour 
Office, dwelt on the value of the help which 
the League of Nations Societies in the various 
countries could render to the International 
Labour Organization. 

After hearing speeches by Mr. Sokal, Mr. 
Roger Dollfus (President of the Federation), 
and Mr. G. N. Barnes (Great Britain), the 
Committee proceeded to discuss ways and 
means of multiplying and expediting ratifica- 
tions of Conventions adopted by the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference. Several resolu- 
tions on this subject were adopted. It was 
decided to appoint a sub-committee to con- 
sider and report on proposals suitable for 
submission to the International Economic 
Conference to be organized by the League 
of Nations. 

In this connection it may be noted that the 
mixed committee on economic crises, com- 
posed of representatives of the economic and 
financial committees of the League of Na- 
tions and of experts nominated by the Inter- 
national Labour Office, adopted at a meeting 
held in Geneva last week a number of resolu- 
tions in favour of the putting into operation 
of decisions of the International Labour Con- 
ference relating to unemployment, including 
the general adoption of “economic baro- 
meters” and the closer study of trade fluctua- 
tions and of credit control. 


Wage Changes in Various Countries, 


1914-1925 


The International Labour Office has pub- 
lished a report entitled “Wage Changes in 
Various Countries, 1914 to 1925,” which is a 
continuation of two earlier reports. The first 
covered the period 1914-1921 and dealt with 
the movement of wages both during the war 
period and the period of rising prices which 
immediately followed the war. The second 
report continued the previous one by tracing 
the movement of wages in a larger number of 
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countries up to the year 1922. The present 
one brings the wages movement up to 1925, 
includes a much larger number of countries, 
and, as in the previous reports, compares 
wages with those current in the years 1913- 
1914. The years 1922-1925 include the period 
in which prices show, in the majority of coun- 
tries with sound monetary systems, a distinct- 
ly lower level than in 1921, and also includes 
the period in which, in a large number of 
countries, prices and wages have become rela- 
tively stable. 

The main object of the report is not to 
record the movements in money wages only, 
but by comparing changes in money wages 
with those in the general level of prices to 
estimate the changes in the real wages of the 
workers. Real wages are, in nearly every 
case, calculated with reference to the pre-war 
level. The data are given country by coun- 
try, but general conclusions as to the move- 
ments of wages as a whole are presented in 
summary form. 


International comparisons are, however, ren- 
dered difficult owing to the great differences 
in the methods adopted in the different coun- 
tries in the compilation of wage statistics and 
in the diversity of classification of the various 
groups of workers. 


It was pointed out in previous reports that 
the different countries could in the period 
1920-1922 be grouped into three fairly defin- 
ite groups: those in which real wages were 
definitely higher than before the war; those 
in which the level is about the same as the 
level in 1914; and those in which the level 
was definitely below the level of wages paid 
before the war. In the first group were found 
most of the ex-neutral European countries; 
in the second group the chief Western Euro- 
pean and non-European countries, and in the 
third group the Central European powers. 
The latter group, which covered Germany, 
Austria, and Bulgaria, and, in view of infor- 
mation not available when the previous re- 
port was issued, included also Hungary, Po- 
land, Latvia, Roumania, and Finland, was 
distinguished by the fact that in all these 
countries in 1920 and 1922 the currency had 
been continually depreciating and _ prices 
steadily rising. This led to the phenomenon 
of the “time-lag,”’ when wages were continu- 
ally trying to catch up to prices. This in- 
evitably caused a reduction in real wages. 
On the other hand when prices were falling, 
or when they became relatively stable after 
a period of rising prices, real wages tended 
to rise. 

The chief factor affecting the wage situation 
in the years 1922-1925 was the changes in the 


level of prices. In many countries they have 
fallen somewhat, while in others—particular- 
ly those in which prices rose most rapidly in 
the years 1920 to 1922 or 1923—they have be- 
come much more stable. Throughout the 
period prices remained relatively stable in 
Great Britain, Sweden, Switzerland, the 
Netherlands, Canada, South Africa, Australia, 
New Zealand, and the United States of Am- 
erica. Moreover, since 1922 the four coun- 
tries in which currency was at that time 
being inflated, and prices rapidly rising, 
have all. attempted to stabilize their cur- 
rency and, in general, have succeeded. 
Germany stabilized its currency at the end of 
1923; Austria in the autumn of 1922; Poland 
at the beginning of 1924; and Hungary at the 
end of 1924. Moreover, the stabilization of 
the currency was followed in most cases by 
the introduction of a new currency. Thus in 
Germany the Rentenmark was introduced in 
1923, and later the Reichsmark was adopted; 
in Poland the zloty was introduced in June, 
1924; in Austria the schilling in March, 1925. 

The extent to which wages have been 
stabilized in recent years is illustrated in the 
report by a table of index numbers of money 
wages, in which wages in 1920-1925 are ex- 
pressed as a percentage of their pre-war level. 
In Sweden, Australia, and Canada money 
wages have remained fairly stable since 1922; 
in Great Britain since 1928; and in Austria 
since 1924. In Denmark, rates, though show- 
ing a rise of about 5 per cent from 1923 to 
1924, have become more stable than in 1921- 
1922. In Germany, money wages rose from 
1923 to 1924, after a period of monetary dis- 
turbance. In Poland, money rates became 
fairly stable in March, 1924, and remained 
so throughout the year. The figures avail- 
able for the United States of America do not 
permit of any generalization, except that 
there was an increase from 1922 to 1923 and 
a decrease from 1923 to 1924; in 1925 the 
changes are not very considerable. 


Workmen’s Compensation in U.S.A. 


A report on Workmen’s Compensation in 
the United States, by Ralph H. Blanchard, 
Ph.D., Columbia University, has been issued 
by the International Labour Office. The 
author observes that “under the United States 
Constitution compensation laws applying to 
employees of the Federal Government, to em- 
ployees engaged in ‘certain maritime employ- 
ments and ‘in interstate commerce, and to 
employees engaged in employments located in 
the District of Columbia may be enacted only 
by the Federal Congress. The present Federal 
law applies only to the first of these groups. 
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The State Governments alone have power to 
enact laws applying to the other classes of 
employment within their several borders. 
Under a general grant of legislative power to 
the Territories, they likewise have power to 
pass workmen’s compensation laws. The situa- 
tion has resulted in a wide diversity of laws 
and has made the study of workmen’s com- 
pensation in the United States a highly com- 
plicated matter. The fact that a State or 
Territory has a compensation law does not 
necessarily indicate a wholehearted acceptance 
of the principle. As will appear, a given law 
may be of narrow or broad application, may 
represent a competent study of the problems 
involved, or mere political expediency. It 
may be niggardly or liberal. Out of this wide 
diversity of provision for compensation few 
standards of legislation or of practice have 
emerged which may be said to be represent- 
ative of the United States.” 

This. analysis of workmen’s compensation 
legislation in the United States is limited to a 
consideration of its principal features. No at- 
tempt has been made to cover the operation 
of the existing laws. The author points out 
that complete or accurate statistics pertaining 
to workmen’s compensation are not ‘collected 
for the country as a whole, nor are they in 
most cases available for individual jurisdic- 
tions. Attempts to secure information have 
made clear the need of further improvements 
in statistical procedure and of a central agency 
for collating and analysing such statistics for 
the entire country. 


Legislative Series 


The International Labour Organization is 
carrying out an important work in the field 
of comparative legislation by the publication 
of its “Legislative Series,” containing the text 
of labour laws in various countries. These 
publications are designed to further one of 
the main objects of the organization, namely, 
the creation of an international standard in 
labour legislation. The series was begun in 
1920, and the volume for 1923 appeared in De- 
cember 1925. The volume consists of about 
1500 pages, and nearly another hundred are 
devoted to a closely printed chronological in- 
dex of all the labour legislation of 1923, direct 
or delegated, received by the International 
Labour Office. Only about a sixth of the laws 
and orders referred to in this index are repro- 
duced in the volume, which, however, itself 
contains over 250 measures translated or re- 
produced in full. The complete chronological 
index is a new and welcome feature not found 
in earlier volumes. It should prove of great 
value. to persons who wish to study closely 
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some branch of labour legislation or the laws 
of a particular country. Owing to the careful 
references to official sources, this index would 
serve admirably as a basis for intensive re- 
search, and as the years go on the collected 
indexes will give a practically complete list of 
the labour laws and orders of the world, from 
which it will be possible to trace historical 
changes and developments. 

The British Overseas Dominions are weil 
represented, but Canada’s provincial laws (the 
main source of her labour legislation) are, 
with one exception, mentioned only in the in- 
dex, as are also the State laws of the United 
States. These omissions may be regrettable, 
but they are comprehensible in view of the 
great size of the volume without the laws in 
question, which are moreover easily available 
to English readers in other sources. 


International Labour Directory 


The International Labour Office has recently 
issued four pamphlets, being Parts IV, V, VI 
and VII of the International Labour Directory, 
a publication intended to enable those who are 
desirous of keeping themselves informed on 
the problems of labour and industry to place 
themselves easily in touch with official institu- 
tions and international or national organiza- 
tions dealing with these problems throughout 
the world. Parts IV and V contain lists of 
the most important national and international 
organizations of intellectual workers and ex- 
service men respectively, with their addresses, 
officers, etc. Part VI contains a list of the 
principal co-operative organizations of various 
kinds, together with valuable data concerning 
each organization. Part VII gives a list of 
various international organizations concerned 
with questions of more or less direat interest 
to the industrial and labour world. 





During March the Alberta Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board issued Regulation No. 138, pro- 
viding that “all reports of accidents required 
to be forwarded by an employer engaged in 
the industry of coal mining in accordance with 
the provisions of Section 65 of The Work- 
men’s Compensation Act (Accident Fund) shall 
be signed by the manager appointed under 
the provisions of The ‘Mines Act and where 
there is no manager, by the over-man.” 





The number of persons employed by the 
Alberta Government on January 1 in each 
of the past six years was as follows: In 1921, 
2,582; in 1922, 2,424; in 1923, 2,859; in 1924, 
2,195; in 1925, 2,208, and in 1926, 2,215. 
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INFLUENCE OF MACHINERY 


R. W. A. RIDDELL, Canadian Advisory 
Officer to the League of Nations, who is 
resident in Geneva, has contributed an article 
on “The Influence of Machinery on Agricul- 
tural Conditions in North America” to the 
March issue of the International Labour Re- 
view, published by the International Labour 
Office. In this article he deals with the great 
increase which has occurred in North America 
in the use of animal and mechanical power 
during the last thirty years and which has re- 
sulted in such an avoidance of waste of human 
energy that a standard of productivity per 
worker has been reached which he finds to be 
from two to six times as high as that of work- 
ers in European countries. This enhanced 
economic value of the agricultural worker is 
reflected on the one hand in high wages and 
the possibility of the majority of the hired 
workers saving enough in a few years to buy 
farms of their own; and on the other hand, in 
an increase both of cultivated area and of 
total production which represents an important 
and essential contribution to an abundant and 
regular food supply for the world. The North 
American continent has been compelled both 
to increase and to conserve the amount of 
human labour effort available for the simple 
reason that that amount has always been less 
than adequate. We have always lacked human 
labour and necessity has driven us to inven- 
tion. 

Dr. Riddell in his article traces the increased 
use of machinery in agricultural operations in 
North America from the introduction of the 
mechanical reaper in 1834. Figures are given 
showing the increased number of horses used 
in farming operations and the application of 
steam, gasolene and electric power. Statistics 
of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture are cited showing that the farmer ranks 
next to the railroads, and is positively ahead 
of the great manufacturing and mining in- 
dustries in his use of power in the United 
States. As 60 per cent of the power he uses 
is still animal power, the possibilities, when 
he has yet more mechanical power at his dis- 
posal (as he is bound to have soon in one form 
or another), certainly strike the imagination as 
vast. Whereas the average number of acres 
worked per worker for the years around about 
1900 was, in Italy 4.7, in Belgium 5.3, and in 
France, Germany, Hungary and the United 
Kingdom between 7.1 and 7.3, in the United 
States it was not less than 27.0. Similarly, 
taking the United States standard of pro- 
ductivity per worker as a base of 100, the 
Italian worker attains only an index number 
of 15, the Hungarian of 27, the French 31, the 


ON FARMING CONDITIONS 


Belgian 40, the German 41, and the English- 
man 43. The latest information from Canada 
applies to the census of 1911. Occupation 
statistics for the ‘census of 1921 are not yet 
available, but a very interesting comparison 
will be possible later. In 1911 the area under 
field crops was 35,261,338 acres and the total 
number of persons engaged in agriculture was 
933,735; therefore each person so engaged was, 
on an average calculation, responsible for the 
cultivation of 38 acres, and every 1,000 acres 
called for 26 workers. In the three Prairie 
Provinces (Alberta, Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan) the figures are even more striking; the 
area under field crops was 17,677,091 acres and 
the number of persons engaged in agriculture 
was 283,472, so that each person so engaged 
was responsible for 62 acres, while every 1,000 
acres required only 16 persons. In the United 
States in 1920, with only 68 per cent of the 
human labour applied per acre that was ap- 
plied fifty years ago, there was nevertheless an 
increase of production per acre of 35 per cent. 
The same facts put from another point of 
view are equally striking; in 1870, of every 
100 workers in the United States, 47 were re- 
quired to produce the bare necessities of life, 
leaving only 53 available for other work. In 
1920, only 26 out of every 100 workers were 
required to produce the prime necessities, 
leaving 74 available for other work. This 
means that the men released from farm work 
by the increasing efficiency of agricultural pro- 
duction, are now busy making books and auto- 
mobiles and radio sets and all the other things 
which help to make life worth living. The 
American and Canadian “hired” man _ gets 
good treatment (as a rule) because he earns 
good treatment. He is worth a high wage be- 
cause he produces largely and abundantly. 
Farm labour became about 18 per cent more 
effective in crop production during the last 
decade. Although the number of farm work-- 
ers decreased over 4 per cent in that period, 
the mass of crop production increased about 
13 per cent. The increased efficiency is at- 
tributed chiefly to the use of more and better 
machinery, to time saved by the use of auto- 
mobiles and to the fact that farm owners and 
their families are working harder or longer 
on account of farm labour shortage and high 
wages. 





The Ontario Threshermen’s Association is 
promoting legislation in Ontario to provide 
for threshermen’s liens. Such legislation is 
now in effect in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. 
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CHILD LABOUR IN THE UNITED STATES 


Fog thirteenth annual report of the Chief 
of the Children’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labour describes the 
work accomplished by the Bureau during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1925, in the pro- 
motion of child welfare in the United States. 
An important section of the report is devoted 
to the study of child labour. It summarizes 
the present standing of the proposed “ child 
labour amendment” to the United States 
constitution. This proposed amendment, it 
may be recalled, is in the following form:-— 
“Section 1. The Congress shall have power to limit, 
regulate, and prohibit the labour of persons under 
eighteen years of age.” 

“Section 2. The power of the several States is un- 
impaired by this article except that the operation of 


State laws shall be suspended to the extent necessary 
to give effect to legislation enacted by the Congress.” 


The proposal was submitted to the States 
by Congress on June 4, 1924, and was brought 
before 43 legislatures with the following re- 
sults: 

Ratified by both houses in four states (Ar- 
kansas, Arizona, California and Wisconsin). 

Approved by house, but rejected by senate 
in Montana. 

Rejected by both houses in 21 states (Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, 
Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Missouri, New Hampshire, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Washington, 
and West Virginia). 

Rejected by one house in 9 States (in addi- 
tion to Montana) (Idaho, Louisiana, Michi- 
gan, Nebraska, Nevada, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, and Cregon). 

Action postponed in two states (Iowa and 
Wyoming). 

Adverse action by one house in Colorado. 

The report points out that states refusing to 
ratify or voting against ratification during the 
last year may ratify at subsequent sessions of 
the legislature, so that the amendment is still 
legally pending. “It is not to be expected,” 
the report declares, “that the efforts to secure 
the ratification of the amendment will be 
abandoned as long as large groups of children 
suffer from premature employment or too long 
hours because of the failure of the state legis- 
lature or state administrative officers to pre- 
vent such exploitation, or as long as evidence 
of the interstate character of the problem 
increases. The summary of  child-welfare 
legislation shows little improvement through 
state legislation during the last year, and re- 
ports of investigations made by the state de- 


partments of labour in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey give evidence of the 
interstate movement of child labour and work 
for children.” 

All the states for which information for 
either individual cities or the entire state was 
procured, fix a minimum age of at least 14 
years for employment in factories and stores, 
and often in many other occupations, and alt 
except three have in addition certain educa- 
tional prerequisites for employment. The re- 
ports show that in 1924, 43 per cent of the 
80,000 children for whom records are available 
went to work when they were 14 years of age. 
If New York City, where 32,163 children re- 
ceived their first working papers, is not in- 
cluded, the majority (54 per cent) went to 
work at 14. 

Analyses of the laws and of methods of en- 
forcement with reference to a number of as- 
pects of child labour are planned by the 
Bureau for the coming year. A study of com- 
pensation laws is of special interest, not only 
because the injured child in industry consti- 
tutes in himself a difficult problem, but also 
because of the public interest in the question 
of the extent to which compensation laws may 
be made a deterrent to illegal employment of 
minors. It is pointed out that a summary and 
analysis of child labour legislation in foreign 
countries is much needed. 

Studies of the vocational opportunities of- 
fered minors in two leading industries in New 
York city, printing and the women’s clothing 
trades, were completed during the year, mak- 
ing three inquiries into work opportunities for 
minors which the Bureau has made. These 
studies describe the importance of minors in 
the various crafts or trades, the education and 
training necessary for entrance, the training 
that can be acquired on the job, terms of ap- 
prenticeship where an apprenticeship system 
is in effect, the conditions of work, occupa- 
tional hazards, wages, opportunities for ad- 
vancement within the trade, etc. The report 
states that definite and accurate information 
on these points for a variety of occupations 
and industries is much needed and is increas- 
ingly in demand by directors of continuation 
schools, teachers, vocational counselors, and 
placement officers. 

The Bureau completed its studies of rural 
child labour during the year. It is hoped dur- 
ing the coming year to make a comparative 
analysis of the findings in the nine studies 
comprising the series, which include approxi- 
mately 13,500 children under 16 years of age 
working on farms in parts of 14 States and on 
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6 important crops—cotton, corn, wheat, to- 
bacco, sugar beets, and truck. In much of the 
work of boys and girls on the home farm the 
problem is largely the enactment and enforce- 
ment of adequate school attendance laws. 
With the completion of the studies of rural 
child labour and, during the coming year, of 
studies of work before and after school, 1 
series of statistical field studies in which the 
Bureau has been engaged for several years, re- 
lating to the extent and conditions of child 
labour in occupations which employ large num- 
bers of young children and offer special prob- 


dependent children; 


lems of regulation, will be brought to a close. 
This series includes studies of both street 
trades and industrial home work. 

Other sections of the work carried on by 
the Bureau are: Administration of-the matern- 
ity and infancy act; child hygiene; recrea- 
tion; child welfare in New Jersey; studies of 
studies of delinquent 
children; United States Census of juvenile 
delinquents; domestic-relations courts; chil- 
dren born out of wedlock; county provision 
for children in need of special care; current 
statistics as to children, etc. 


Economic Conditions in Russia in 1925 


The Commercial Intelligence Journal, pub- 
lished by the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, contains information supplied by the 
Canadian Trade Commissioner on economic 
conditions in Russia in 1925. It is stated that 
the year 1925 opened with great hopes for an 
improvement in the Russian economic situa- 
tion, some of which were fulfilled, while others 
experienced great disappointment. There was 
undoubtedly a fairly considerable improve- 
ment in the general economic situation during 
the year, but nevertheless it is admitted by 
the Soviet leaders that Russia is again passing 
through an economic crisis, the influence of 
which may be more marked than in former 
years when Russia was not so dependent upon 
a close connection with the world markets. 

An exceptional crop had been anticipated 
for the 1925 season. The whole economic pro- 
gramme of the Soviet Government was drawn 
up on the basis of the favourable crop predic- 
tions. The export of grain, which had to be 
discontinued owing to the crop failure in 1924 
was again actively taken up and great pre- 
parations were made. This would have miti- 
gated the danger of an unfavourable balance 
of trade in spite of the considerable enlarge- 
ment of the import programme, for which the 
grain export was to provide a considerable 
part of the foreign exchange necessary. 

The year 1925 was ushered in with plans 
of expansion on a large scale in the industrial 
sphere. The programme laid particular stress 
upon the provision of means of production. 
For this purpose the building of several new 
factories, chiefly in the metal and _ textile 
machinery branch, was commenced. Industriai 
production still remains below domestic re- 
quirements, but it cannot be disputed that 
there has been progress in the industrial sphere. 
Nevertheless the plans of the Soviet govern- 
ment for further expansion have had to be 
greatly curtailed as a result of the financial 
situation of the country and the lack of for- 
eign credits. 

The year 1925 saw the liquidating of the 
fight against private trade. In the Soviet 
Government order of March 31, 1925, the basis 


ef the new internal trade policy was fixed. 
Private trade obtained taxation and trading 
concessions, and became, at least officially, 
free from administrative control. It showed 
that the former acute struggle had badiy 
crippled private trading enterprise. In the 
economic year 1924-25 there was no advance 
of private trading; on the contrary it was 
shown that there had been a strong relative 
decline of private enterprise in Russia and a 
corresponding increase in State and co-opera- 
tive trade. Only in connection with the pur- 
chase of grain was a strong activity in private 
trade noticeable. 

The Soviet Government was not able in 
1925 to avoid a heavy unfavourable balance in 
Russian foreign trade. The grain export in 
1925 was a failure. The acute rise in prices 
on the Russian grain market, which went hand 
in hand with the decline of grain reserves, as 
well as the fall in prices on the world grain 
market, made the Russian grain export un- 
profitable. The importation of agricultural 
machines and implements as well as tractors 
in 1924-25 in comparison with the previous 
year increased fivefold. The Russian export 
trade as usual had to cope with enormously 
high overhead expenses. 

In the overestimation of crop prospects and 
its effects upon the domestic economy, the 
Soviet Government were confident that the 
circulation could be increased without danger 
of inflation. The unforeseen economic devel- 
opment however, led to a monetary situation 
in the country which undoubtedly incurred the 
danger of inflation, as business activity in the 
last months of the year continually declined. 





The twelfth Congress of German Trade 
Unions held at Breslau recently, adopted a 
motion drawing attention to the capital im- 
portance of the vocational school as a method 
of educating young workers. The trade unions 
were also invited to take a firm stand against 
the tendency. of certain employers’ organiz- 
ations to diminish the importance of the 
vocational school. 
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ANNUAL CENSUS OF 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics, under 
the Statistics Act of 1918, takes annual- 

ly by mail an industrial census, covering sta- 
tistics of fisheries, mines, forestry and general 
manufactures in Canada. .The annual census 
is in addition to the Bureau’s decennial census 
and the statistics of population, finance, edu- 
cation, etc. Preliminary reports on various 
industries have been reviewed in previous is- 
sues of the Lasour GazEeTre. ‘These prelim- 
inary reports are consolidated from time to 
time in general reports issued by the Bureau. 


Pulp and Paper Industry in 1924 


The report for 1924 on the pulp and paper 
industry, forming part of the census of indus- 
try taken by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, contains valuable information on the his- 
tory of the industry in Canada, and the pro- 
cesses followed -in the manufacture of pulp 
and paper. 

The industry in Canada includes three 
forms of industrial activity, the operations in 
the woods with pulpwood as a product, the 
manufacture of pulp and the manufacture of 
paper. These three stages cannot be treated 
as entirely distinct, nor can they be separated 
from the different stages in the lumber indus- 
try. Many pulp and paper companies operate 
saw-mills to utilize the larger timber on their 
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limits to the best advantage and many lumber 
manufacturers. operate “cutting up” and 
“barking” mills and divert a part of their 
spruce and balsam logs to pulp manufacture. 
The same operations in the woods and on the 
drive frequently provide raw materials for 
both saw-mill and pulp-mill and it is often 
impossible to state whether the timber being 
cut will eventually be made into lumber or 
pulpwood. This stage of the pulp and paper 
industry is included under “ operations in the 
woods ” in reports on the lumber industry. 

The pulp and paper industry was the most 
important manufacturing industry in Canada 
in 1924. In 1923 it displaced the flour milling 
industry which had hitherto headed the list 
in. gross value of products. The pulp and 
paper industry also headed the lists during 
1923 for salary and wage distribution and 
came second with regard to capital invested 
and number of employees. The industry with 
minor exceptions has increased steadily in im- 
portance from its inception in 1803. 

If the production of pulpwood for exporta- 
tion be considered as a branch of the industry 
its importance becomes still more evident. If 
the total net value of the combined industry 
be considered as the sum of the values of 
pulpwood exported, pulp exported and paper 
products manufactured, the maximum was 


TABLE I.—PRINCIPAL STATISTICS, BY PROVINCES, 1923 and 1924 











1923 
a StF LIT LE oe OL ee a ee ee 
Nova ew British 
Items Canada Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario Columbia 
Nim ber Of 1118.9.5, Vacca siddsteisterse be Sclttabsinuy’ No. 110 7 5 48 43 7 
LES L Csage ee adiceta de RE bee Seletie teach bets ee 43 7 4 19 10 3 
Pulpiand paper-mills.. . $iaegess Is: ¢ 4 (re Oe oe ee 1 15 14 2 
IAD OTSMIIS 5 a cosok ayo cksda sted cco ste wool his HH BDI cyto taaha easels ts 14 19 
Wapital invested.s ct ce oreo ree ee eee 417, 611,678 6,611,071] 17,220,837} 204,562,080] 155,121,898] 34,095,792 
mhotal’employeessiiiae ws. 6 Poe hee IOI No. 29, 234 479 1,277 14, 134 10, 614 2,730 
DiaTiCs ANG WALCRs sce con cue ae aay oe $ 38, 382, 845 235, 734 1,481,318} 17,323,064) 14,862,467 4, 480, 262 
PMOUUSCH AS See. Sok cote ae as o bbe eee, $1 14,150,893 4,000! 1,017,641) 6,188,346) 5,950,047 990, 859 
Miscellaneous expenses.............0000 000 es 3 20, 869, 401 202,570 1, 166, 257 9, 980, 896 7, 424, 086 2,095, 592 
OME MEMDIOVOC 15 ears ceaclesiseras, Saree: laees 752, 965 16, 665 18, 842 383, 867 267,010 66, 587 
Fulp-makine materials... 6208), Sew oes $| 51,229,426 301, 013 3,373,738] 24,195,272) —19, 253,019 4,106, 384 
Bip -THi)) PROGUCTS 4 Sy. vsenures sors Le «epee $| 99,0738, 203 838, 358 6,986,208] 50,442,460} 33,481,035 7,325, 142 
Papermaking materials... enh ocek tele oe nk eae Ol EO 2 Lol cs «cleat ous ake @ 27,772,295] 29,875,796 4,071, 122 
Paper-malliproducts, so Ab yn Meats hiro s FEO E28, 0895 609 ce. coerce “ 59,461,232) 57,162,775) 11,465,602 
1924 
Number ofmilisr, Weaa4. ith «iene dares No. BL 9 5 49 46 6 
RU ATMS Ae Var NN IN aes Se id 46 9 4 19 12 2 
Pulp and paper-mills............0..0.2.5- “ SAL eteeeee ys, ee 1 15 16 2 
Papensnillsae. jae, Oe ei. ecets tches e 8 “4 SB] .cc seecheeeeree | pm eesets Be 15 18 2 
Wapiwaleivesled win nee tenes, tek scene $| 459,457,696} 9,440,339] 21,127,611] 220,709,994) 167,068,282] 41,111,470 
‘TRotalemiploy ees hee tase se ee No. 27,627 42 1,241 13, 532 9,874 2,554 
Salariesand WAGES. ti5u)8 <io- eee blader cesmms waid| o4,049,,028 216, 025 1,479,152) 17,504,431} 14,232,005 4,217,915 
PYel USER foe ees ee ee ee oe etc Pee ae $| 12,530,825 ,494 934, 837 5,819, 145 4,866,917 900, 432 
Poweraemployedt ais See eae H.-P. 797,748 18,215 19, 582 376, 067 317, 853 66,031 
Pulp-making materials... occ cooetiniee aeites $| 50,798,958 322,747| 3,483,622} 23,627,450} 19,806,378] 3,558,761 
TUlp-AW progucis:.s..k. ocak domes chee: $| 90,323,972 830, 633 6,867,619} 44,090,213} 31,622,586 6,912,921 
Paper-making materials....................05: $| 64,698,062)............ + 31,181,078] 29,879, 297 3, 637, 687 
Panersmitl products\.. fate. Sood eae ee TL LSSROOOEO LO se abes eat hel. ¥ 62,523,583] 59,904,883) 10,967,207 





*Quebec and New Brunswick combined. 
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reached in 1920 with a total of $224,414,131. 
There was a decrease in 1921 followed by in- 
creases in 1922 and 1923 and a small decrease 
in 1924 when the net total was $187,174,703. 

Table I gives the principal statistics in con- 
nection with the manufacture of pulp and 
paper in Canada during 1923 and 1924 by pro- 
vinces. The primary stage of the industry, 
the production of pulpwood, is dealt with in 
reports on the lumber industry as the produc- 
tion of pulpwood cannot be separated from 
the production of sawlogs and other primary 
forest products. 

Employees, Salaries and Wages—Table II 
gives details of employment by provinces 
separating male and female employees and 
also separating those on salaries from wage 
earners. The amounts paid in salaries or 
wages are given in each case. The table below 
shows the increases in number of employees 
and their average earnings from 1923 to 1924. 


EMPLOYEES AND EARNINGS, 1923 AND 1924 





Number of Increase or |Average earnings 
Classes of employees decrease per employee 
employment from 
1923 1924 1923 1923 1924 
no. no. p.c. $ $ 
Total........| 29,284 | 27,627 |— 5-5 |’ 1,318 1,363 
Salaried em- 
ployees....}| 2,820 | 2,993 |+ 6-1 | 2,507 2,318 
Wage earn- 
CLSaneee. ve 26,414 | 24,634 j— Otte, boo 1,247 


The total number of employees in this in- 
dustry decreased by over five per cent from 
1923 to 1924 due to a decrease of over six per 
cent in wage earners. The salaried employees 
increased by over six per cent. The average 
earnings per employee increased by almost 
four per cent due to increases in wages. Aver- 
age salary earnings decreased during the year. 

A table is given showing the working hours 
in force in each province. From this it ap- 
pears that the 8-hour day is in force with 
more than fifty per cent of the wage earners 
in this industry throughout Canada. In New 
Brunswick almost eighty per cent of the em- 
ployees work eight hours or less, in Ontario 
almost seventy per cent and about fifty per 
cent in Quebee and British Columbia. The 
longest hours are observed in Nova Scotia 
where 82.4 per cent of the wage-earners work 
over ten hours a day. The average number 
of hours worked per week are also shown in 
this table and are highest in Nova Scotia at 
70.7 and lowest in ‘New Brunswick at 50. 

Another table shows, by provinces, the total 
number of days the mills operated on full 
time and part time and the days idle, together 
with averages per mill in each case. During 


1924 the average mill operated for 237 days 
on full time, 16 days on part time and was 
idle for 42 days as compared to 258 days on 
full time, 16 days on part time and 32 days 
idle in 1923. Mills in British Columbia oper- 
ated for the greatest number of days on full 
time. 


II—EMPLOYEES, SALARIES AND WAGES, BY 


PROVINCES, 1924 








Classes of Total Salaries 
Male Female 
employees, number of and ‘ 
by provinces |employees} wages employees|employees 
No $ No. No 
Nova Scotia...... 426 216, 025 418 8 
Salaried em- é 
ployees....... 83 42,495 26 7 
Wage earners... 393 173, 530 392 1 
New Brunswick .. 1,241] 1,479,152 1,225 16 
Salaried em- 
ployees....... 113} 247,017 98 15 
Wage earners... 1, 128) 1, 232; 135 1,127 1 
QUCbER ne reek 13, 532}17,504, 431 12,830} - 702 
Salaried em- 
ployees....... 1,580} 3,513, 782 1,350 230 
Wage earners... 11,.952)13, 990, 649 11,480 472 
Ontario near: . 9, 87414, 232,005 9,334 540 
Salaried em- 
ployees....... 986] 2,487,190 811 175 
Wage earners... 8, 888]11, 174, 815 8, 528 365 
British Columbia. 2,554! 4,217,915 2,450 104 
Salaried  em- 
ployees....... 281 648,175 243 38 
Wage earners... 2,273) 3,569, 740 2,207 66 
Canada... 28. 3 27, 627/37, 649, 528 26, 257 1,370 
Salaried em- 
ployees....... 2,993] 6,938, 659 2,528 465 
Wage earners... 24, 634/30, 710, 869 23, 729 905 





The Lumber Industry in 1924 


The preliminary report on the lumber in- 
dustry in Canada during 1924, issued by the 
Forest Products Branch of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, shows increases in the 
quantity production of lumber, lath and 
shingles, the chief products of the industry, 
as well as increases in prepared pulpwood, 
sawn ties, box shooks and other by-products 
and side lines. There were decreases in the 
total values of lumber and lath, but these 
were offset by increases in pulpwood, sawn ties, 
shingles, box shooks, veneer, pickets and other 
products. The total value of all the products 
of the industry increased from $139,894,677 in 
1923 to $14,929,559 in 1924, an increase of 
1.45 per cent. 

From the standpoint of gross value of pro- 
duction the saw-milling industry ranks third 
among the manufacturing industries of Canada 
with the pulp and paper industry first and the 
flour and grist milling industry second. 

The total number of employees on salaries 
and wages increased from 35,070 to 35,493, 
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and the total pay-roll increased from $38,- 
490,504 to $34,783,780 and the average annual 
earnings per employee increased from $955 in 
1923 to $980 in 1924. 

The production of sawn lumber in Canada 
reached its maximum in 1911 with a reported 
cut of 4,918,202 M feet, board measure. A 
second peak was reached in 1920 with a cut 
of 4,298,804 M feet followed by a considerable 
decrease in 1921. Increases in quantity pro- 
duction have taken place annually since 1921 
with a production of 3,878,942 M feet in 1024 
valued at $104,444622 as compared with 
3,732,700 M feet in 1923 valued at $108,295,563. 
The 1924 production represents an increase of 
3.92 per cent in quantity but a decrease of 
3.56 per cent in value. The average value of 
all kinds of lumber decreased from $29.01 per 
M feet in 1923 to $26.93 in 1924, a decrease 
of 7.27 per cent. 

The preparation of pulpwood, including cut- 
ting-up and barking or rossing, is carried on 
as a side line in many Canadian saw-mills and 
is therefore included as part of the industry. 
Prepared pulpwood comes second to sawn 
lumber in importance with 814,180 cords 
valued at $11,583,293 as compared with 755,933 
cords valued at $9,730,861 in 1923. 

The production of shingles increased in both 
quantity and value from 2,718,650 M in 1923 
valued at $9,617,114 to 3,129,501 M in 1924 
valued at $10,406,596. 
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The quantity production of lath increased 
from 1,153,735 M in 1923 to 1,165,819 M in 
1924 but the total value of lath decreased from 
$6,324,747 in 1923 to $5,975,253 in 1924 due to 
a decrease in the average value from $5.48 to 
$5.13. 

While there were fewer mills in operation in 
1924 than in 1923 the average production per 
mill was considerably higher. The 2,883 estab- 
lishments reporting in 1923 had an average 
output of 1,295 M feet while the 2,761 mills 
in 1924 produced an annual average of 1,405 
M feet. 

The cost of fuel used in the industry in- 
creased from $607,880 to $651,449 and the 
total quantity of power employed increased 
from 259,803 horse-power to 285,263 horse- 
power. 

Raw materials in this industry which are in 
the form of logs, bolts and rough pulpwood 
delivered at the mill were valued at $83,141,- 
692 in 1924 as compared with $73,325,718 in 
1923. The value added by manufacture was 
$58,787,867 and the total value of raw ma- 
terials formed 58.6 per cent of the total value 
of the finished products in 1924 as compared 
to 52.4 per cent in 1923. This ratio of the 
value of raw materials to the value of products 
has been steadily increasing in late years be- 
cause of increases in stumpage values and in- 
creases in the cost of logging due to the longer 
distances logs must be transported as the more 
accessible supplies are exhausted. 


British Labour Proposal for Unemployment Board 


The British House of Commons rejected the 
“Prevention of Unemployment” bill introduced 
by the Labour Party in March. It was pro- 
posed to set up a National Employment and 
Development Board, which would include all 
ministers who were at the head of departments 
influencing employment by the giving of con- 
tracts or by the employment of direct labour. 
This Board would be presided over by the 
Minister of Labour, who would be responsible 
to parliament for seeing that the intentions 
of the bill were put into effect. The Board 
would be provided with a regular income of 
£10,000,000 a year and would have the services 
of an expert secretary, to be appointed by the 
ministry of labour. The Board would make a 
continuous survey of the present and prospec- 
tive work, through which the government or 
municipalities could influence employment. It 
would consider such work as would be given 
by contracts for the army, navy, and air force, 
inland revenue buildings, customs and excise 
buildings, school buildings, government buiid- 


ings, service uniforms and development work 
of all kinds. When trade was brisk the gov- 
ernment would hold back as large a propor- 
tion of prospective work as could practicably 
be held back, in order to provide em- 
ployment when trade slackened. So far 
from being a source of expenditure, the Board 
would save money, for its schemes would not 
compete for labour with private industries 
when men were working overtime. 

The Minister of Labour, in opposing the 
bill, said that to try to make people believe 
that unemployment could be alleviated by re- 
lief works, even on a large scale, was a cruel 
thing. It could not be done. Jn the consid- 
eration of the problem of uhemployment two 
things had to be kept in view—how to main- 
tain and improve the standard of living, and 
how to recover the lost part of our interna- 
tional trade. Those two things had to be 
combined. So far there was a gap between 
them. His conviction was that the way to 
combine them was by diminishing costs by 
means other than the reduction of wages. 
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EMPLOYMENT SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH, 1926, AS 
REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS TO THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS , , 


CONTINUATION of the moderately 

favourable movement in employment 
indicated in the preceding month was reported 
by employers on March 1, the gain being prac- 
tically the same as that recorded on the 
corresponding date last year. Statements 
were received from 5,753 firms having 750,695 
employees, as compared with 743,813 on Feb- 
ruary 1. The index number was slightly higher 
than on March 1 of any year since 1920, stand- 
ing at 91.5, as compared with 90.7 on Febru- 
ary 1, 1926, and with 87.0, 90.7, 89.9, 81.9 
and 88.0 on March 1, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 
and 1921, respectively. 

Manufacturing was considerably more active ; 
railway construction, (chiefly on account of 
track-clearing operations following the heavy 
snow falls), and services also reported im- 
provement, while seasonal losses were indi- 
cated in mining, logging, transportation and 
trade. 

Employment by Provinces 


Additions to staffs were registered in the 
Eastern and Central Provinces, while employ- 
ment declined in the Western Provinces. 

Maritime Provinces—Owing to the severe 
storms in the Maritime Provinces, employ- 
ment in the track departments of the railroads 
increased considerably on March 1. Trans- 
portation was also more active, but reductions 
were indicated in logging and mining. The 
494 firms reporting had 65,373 employees, or 
2,584 more than on February 1. The situation 
was better than on March 1, 1925 or 1924. 

Quebec—Further improvement was noted in 
Quebec, where the 1,247 employers whose 
statistics were tabulated increased their work- 
ing force from 203,061 persons on February 1 
to 206,181 at the beginning of March. Em- 
ployment was in greater volume than on the 
corresponding date of last year; the gains re- 
corded then were decidedly smaller. Manu- 
facturing registered largely increased activity, 
as compared with February 1, the iron and 
steel, building material, textile and leather 
groups, in particular, showing marked expan- 
sion. Railroad gonstruction and maintenance 
and services were also busier, the former group 
chiefly on account of snow-clearing. ‘Trade 
showed seasonal curtailment. 

Ontario—Manufacturing, especially of iron 
and steel products, reported substantial im- 
provement, and construction and services made 
comparatively small gains. Logging, mining, 
transportation and trade, however, registered 
reduced staffs; the seasonal losses in the first- 


named were the largest. A combined working 
force of 316,417 persons was employed by the 
2,662 reporting firms, who had 312,751 em- 
ployees on February 1. Somewhat more ex- 
tensive increases were noted on March 1, 1925, 
but the index number then was several points 
lower. 

Prairie Provinces—Continued curtailment 
of operations was shown in the Prairie Prov- 
inces, where mining, transportation, trade and 
logging were seasonally slacker. Statistics 
were received from 741 employers, whose staffs 
totalled 93,783 persons as against 95,830 in 
the preceding month. This decline was smal- 
ler than that reported on the same date of a 
year ago, when employment was in iess 
volume. 

British Columbia—Contractions in employ- 
ment in transportation and construction were 
partly offset by improvement in manufactur- 
ing, chiefly in metal-using, lumber and pulp 
and paper factories. A combined payroll of 
68,941 workers was registered by the 609 firms 
making returns; they had 69,382 employees 
on February 1. Additions to staffs were re- 
corded at the beginning of March, 1925, but 
the situation then was less favourable than on 
the date under review. 

Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas are given in Table I. 


Employment by Cities 


The trend of employment was upward in 
Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Hamilton, Wind- 
sor and Winnipeg, while in Ottawa and Van- 
couver declines were recorded. 

Montreal—Further marked recovery was 
noted in manufactures in Montreal, especially 
in iron and steel. Services also afforded more 
employment, but building and trade were 
seasonally slacker. The working force of the 
681 reporting firms aggregated 101,611 persons, 
as compared with 100,003 in the preceding 
month. Employment was somewhat more 
active than on the same date of last year, 
when the recovery was slightly less extensive. 

Quebec—The firms making returns in 
Quebec increased their staffs from 7,656 per- 
sons on February 1 to 7,812 at the beginning 
of March. Manufacturing and construction 
were rather busier. Curtailment was shown 
on March 1, 1925, but the index number then 
was slightly higher. 

Toronto—There was a gain of 611 persons 
on the payrolls of the 765 Toronto employers 
whose statistics were compiled, and who had 
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93,288 workers. The improvement was chiefly 
confined to manufacturing, the iron and steel 
group showing most recovery. Employment 
at’ the beginning of March of last year was 
considerably reduced; the general index stood 
at 81.8 as compared with 87.1 on the date 
under review. 


Ottawa—General, but rather small contrac- 
tions were registered in Ottawa, according to 
reports from 126 firms employing 9,010 per- 
sons as compared with 9,124 on February 1. 

Hamilton—Iron and steel works were de- 
cidedly more fully employed and food factor- 
ies also showed improvement. Additions to 
staffs totalling 496 persons were made by the 
195 employers making returns, who had 26,819 
workers on March 1. The situation was better 
than on the same date of 1925, when gains 
were also recorded. 


Windsor and other Border Cities—Employ- 
ment in iron and steel plants showed a further 
increase, while construction was seasonally 
dull. Statements were received from 80 firms 
employing 10,600 workers, or 408 more than 
in the preceding month. 

Winnipeg—The gains in employment indi- 
cated on (March 1, 1926, involved the same 
number of workers as did the decreases noted 
on the corresponding date in 1925, when the 
index was some eight points lower. A com- 
bined working force of 25,119 persons was re- 
ported at the beginning of March by the 275 
co-operating firms, who had 24,728 employees 
on February 1, 1926. Construction afforded 
much more employment, but trade showed 
further seasonal losses. 


Vancouver—Reductions in shipping and 
stevedoring and in construction were partly 
offset by increases in manufacturing, notably 
in iron and steel. Returns were tabulated 
from 226 firms having 23,341 employees, as 
against 23,781 in their last report. Employ- 
ment in Vancouver was more active than on 
March 1, 1925, when the trend was upward. 

Table II gives index numbers of employ- 
ment by cities. 


The Manufacturing Industries 


A further increase in the number employed 
in factories was noted on March 1; the largest 
gains were in automobile and other iron and 
steel works, but textiles, boots, shoes, clay, 
glass, stone, lumber and non-ferrous metals 
also afforded more employment. Statements 
were compiled from 3,721 manufacturers em- 
ploying 430,668 operatives, or 8,636 more than 
in their last report. Although this expansion 
was rather less than that indicated on March 
1, 1925, the index number on the date under 
review was several points higher. 


Leather Products—Boot and shoe factories 
showed a further increase in employment at 
the beginning of March, while other leather 
works were also busier. Statements were re- 
ceived from 194 manufacturers in this group 
employing 17,311 workers as against 16,571 at 
the beginning of February. This gain, which 
was reported chiefly in Quebec and Ontario, 
greatly exceeded that noted on March 1, 1925, 
when the index number was several points 
lower. 

Lumber and ~products—There were con- 
tinued seasonal increases in the number of 
persons employed in the lumber group on 
March 1, rough and dressed lumber mills, 
furniture and wooden vehicle works showed the 
greatest improvement, most of which was re- 
corded by firms in Ontario and British Colum- 
bia. The payrolls of the 694 employers report- 
ing aggregated 40,983 workers or 820 more than 
in the preceding month. This expansion was 
less than that indicated on the same date of 
last year; employment then, however, was be- 
low its level at the time of writing. 

Musical Instruments.—Thirty-eight firms 
manufacturing musical instruments reported 
2,882 employees, as compared with 2,659 on 
February 1. This increase was not quite so 
large as the reduction from which it was a 
recovery, but it greatly exceeded the gain 
recorded on March 1 last year, when the 
index number was some seven points lower. 
Ontario and Quebec works registered the im- 
provement. 

Plant Products, Edible—In contrast with 
the decidedly upward tendency indicated on 
March 1, 1925, there was a decline in employ- 
ment on the date under review; 202 persons 
were released by the 311 firms making returns 
in this group, who employed 25,255 workers. 
The losses were reported in sugar and syrup 
factories and in flour and other cereal mills. 
Employment in Quebec was more active but 
in Ontario and the Prairie Provinces there 
were decreases. The situation was slightly bet- 
ter on March 1 than on the same date in 
1925. 

Pulp and Paper Products—-Employment in 
printing and publishing establishments showed 
a considerable falling off, but there were in- 
creases in pulp and paper mills and in factories 
producing miscellaneous paper products. Re- 
ports were tabulated from 449 firms in the 
pulp and paper group, whose staffs declined 
from 52,552 persons on February 1 to 52,379 
on the date under review. There were losses 
in Quebec and Ontario, while in the Mari- 
time Provinces and British Columbia gains 
were indicated. Conditions were better than 
on March 1, 1925, when moderate improve- 
ment was registered. 
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Rubber Products—Partial recovery from the 
contraction indicated in the preceding month 
was reported in rubber factories, mainly in 
Ontario. Although the improvement was con- 
siderably smaller than that recorded at the 
beginning of March of last year, the index 
number stood at 92.3 as compared with 79.1 
in 1925. The working forces of the 31 co- 
operating manufacturers totalled 13,176 per- 
sons as compared with 13,022 on February 1, 
1926. 

Textile Products—Further, though less ex- 
tensive expansion was shown in textiles; gar- 
ment and personal furnishing and hosiery and 
knitting factories registered increased activity, 
while cotton and woollen mills were somewhat 
slacker. Returns were compiled from 6515 
employers whose staffs, standing at 71,340 
on March 1, were larger by 693 workers than 
in the preceding month. While all provinces 
shared to some extent in the gains, those in 
Quebec were most pronounced. Employment 
on the same date of last year had shown a 
greater increase, but the index number was 
several points lower. 

Chemicals and Allied Products—Continued 
improvement was registered in chemical works 
in Quebec and Ontario. According to stat- 
istics from 110 manufacturers, they employed 
6,318 workers, as compared with 6,179 in their 
last report. A similar gain was shown on 
March 1, 1925, when the situation was slightly 
less favourable. 

Clay, Glass and Stone Products—For the 
first time in seven months, employment in 
building material factories increased, the gain 
being larger than that reported on March 1, 
1925, when the index number was nearly 
twelve points lower. The bulk of the increase 
was in Quebec, but Ontario also recorded 
heightened activity. The working forces of 
the 107 firms making returns in this group 
aggregated 7,790 persons on March 1, 1926, 
or 599 more than in the preceding month. 
Brick, glass, stone and cement works registered 
improvement, 

Iron and Steel Products.—Employment in 
automobile and other vehicle factories showed 
substantial increases and there were also gains 
in agricultural implement, structural iron and 
steel and machine shops and in foundries. The 
most pronounced recovery was in Ontario and 
Quebec, while in the Maritime Provinces re- 
ductions were recorded. Statements were re- 
ceived from 641 manufacturers having 121,559 
employees, as compared with 116,410 at the 
beginning of February. The additions to staffs 
reported on March 1, 1925, were larger, but the 
situation then was less favourable. 

Non-ferrous Metal Products—Lead, tin, zinc 
and copper factories afforded increased em- 


ployment while smelting and refining was 
somewhat slacker. Most of the improvement 
took place in British Columbia. The pay rolls 
of the 100 firms reporting rose from 12,950 
workers on February 1 to 13,422 at the begin- 
ning of March. This expansion exceeded that 


noted on March 1, 1925, when the index num- 


ber was considerably lower. 
Logging 


Seasonal contractions were shown in logging 
camps at the beginning of March, but the 
losses were not as extensive as at the same 
time last year. Employment then, however, 
was better than on the date under review. The 
working forces of the 220 reporting employers 
included 30,484 persons, as against 31,939 at 
the beginning of February. In the Maritime 
Provinces, Ontario and the Prairie Provinces 
curtailment was indicated, in Quebec the situa- 
tion was unchanged, while in British Columbia 
improvement was noted, 


Mining 


Coal Mining—Employment on March 1 in 
every year of the record has declined; 1,728 
persons were let out by the 90 operators re- 
porting for the date under review, who em- 
ployed 24,130 workers. The largest losses 
were in the Prairie Provinces, but there were 
also decreases in Nova Scotia. Employment 
was in less volume than on March 1, 1925. 

Metallic Ores—The mining of metallic ores, 
chiefly in British Columbia, employed a small- 
er number of workers than in the preceding 
month. Activity had increased at the begin- 
ning of March last year, when the index 
number was many points higher. Statistics 
were received from 48 firms whose staffs de- 
clined from 10,965 employees on February 1 
to 10,732 on the date under review. 

Non-metallic Minerals (other than coal) — 
The trend of employment in quarries and other 
divisions of this group was downward, accord- 
ing to the 68 co-operating employers, whose 
payrolls aggregated 5,293 workers, as com- 
pared with 5,702 on February 1. Minor losses 
were indicated at the beginning of March 
a year ago; the situation then was not so 
favourable. 


Communication 


Employment on telephones was rather 
slacker, while slight gains were made on tele- 
graphs. A combined working force of 22.927 
persons was employed by the 181 communica- 
tion companies and branches reporting; they 
had 23,041 workers on February 1. Greater 
reductions were noted on the same date of 
last year and the index number then was 
lower. 
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Transportation 


Steam Railways—Further but less extensive 
shrinkage was reported in employment on 
steam railway operation. The losses involved 
a much smaller number of workers than those 
registered at the beginning of March, 1925, 
when employment was in less volume. Re- 
turns were compiled from 102 employers whose 
payrolls included 72,901 persons, or 787 less 
than on February 1. In the Maritime Pro- 
vinces, increased activity was noted, but there 
were comparatively small losses in Ontario 
and British Columbia and large decreases in 
the Prairie Provinces. 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA 





registered on March 1 a year ago when the 
index number then was over sixteen points 
lower. 

Highway—Employment on road construc- 
tion work declined, as is usual at the time of 
year. Statistics were received from 91 em- 
ployers ‘having 3,014 workers as compared 
with 3,660 at the beginning of March. ‘The 
western and Maritime Provinces reported the 
greatest decreases. Curtailment causing the 
release of approximately the same number of 
workers was recorded on March 1, 1925. 

Railway—Chiefly owing to track clearing 
operations necessitated by the severe snow 


AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 
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Note.—The. curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month, as indicated 
by the firms reporting, in comparison with the number of employees they reported in January, 1920, 


gas 100. 


Shipping and Stevedoringx—The working 
forces of the 44 firms reporting in this divi- 
sion aggregated 9,966, as compared with 10,484 
in the preceding month. Practically all this 
curtailment took place in British Columbia. 
Additions to staffs were made on ‘March 1, 
1925, but employment in water transportation 
then was below its level on the date under 
review. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—Further seasonal losses were 
noted in building construction, from which 
708 persons were released by the 316 report- 
ing contractors who had 20,430 in their em- 
ploy. The largest reductions were in Quebec, 
the Maritime Provinces and British Columbia, 
while in the Prairie Provinces considerable 
expangion was shown. Improvements were 


storms in the Eastern Provinces, there was a 
considerable gain in employment in railway 
construction and maintenance. Activity in 
the Prairie Provinces also increased, but there 
were declines in British Columbia. The 
thirty-two co-operating employers enlarged 
their working fonces by 5,060 persons to 31,245 
on March 1. Employment on the correspond- 
ing date last year had shown a falling off 
and the index number was much lower. 


Services 


Hotels and restauran'ts, laundries and other 
branches of the service group afforded in- 
creased employment, according to 167 firms 
employing 13,532 persons, as compared with 
13,160 in their last report. Activity in this 
group was greater than on March 1, 1925, 
when small losses were indicated. 
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Nore.—The number employed oy the reporting firms in Jan. 1920, is taken as 100 in every case. The ‘‘relative weight’’ 


in Tables I, IJ and III shows the proportion of employees in the indicated district or industry to the total number of employees 
reported in all districts and industries on the date under review. Mz ; 


TABLE IL.—INDEX NUMBERS OF ALL EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS, AND OF DOMINION 
EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING. 


i ee 
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Maritime _ Prairie British All manu- 
a Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia | facturing 





et MOST, LO 2G Bak vets peel «Sans 100-0 8-7 27-5 42-1 12-5 9-2 57-4 
TABLE II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
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— Montreal Quebec Toronto Ottawa Hamilton | Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
1923 
Manele seas ferns sie: SEL ha acace Boece He 85-7 92-2 SOs aul ty. = Sarees 86-4 90-4 
1924 
DANO ces caletes eras tes S63 #4 Bek eee 85-6 91:0 TOO. . See 85-3 91-1 
Websiranieed)..aegase Si lie |: seta ied peta 84-7 89-7 ro Ss Hel (veer ones een te 84-7 91-1 
Migr le Key. apisticepe's baie Ble wi oh tet oe 84-5 89-3 SS ener Saree 83°8 94-2 
Aprileiys.. segs’. eee GO depp eee, 3a 84-8 90-9 85-2 Aa. 82-3 99-8 
Miayadisee scams eccitels GEMM ee eee 85-6 98-3 SLI | NOLER ME ES FER”! 83-0 102-2 
JUNO ag Soci, hereto ET eR len BOP 85-2 101-6 Sooeys | Gee we rent ei 83-6 99-7 
Jaly lewd Ps oat 04° Ra. abn Re 83-9 102-3 Sle Tale Nhs Pe 85-6 99-0 
Ares, ete eihasme cays 95-1 96-9 83-9 101-6 DEC en (2s ees © ae 85-5 102-3 
Septel. Re wees. 92-9 96-4 85°3 100:6 1 A i a il Pact ee 86-4 104-0 
Oetyl oO. aeeeaie see 93-7 98-8 86°4 100-8 SOL 4 Wie)... Sele Se 86-1 104-0 
INOyilie ca dioasesc etaveke 92-4 100-3 87-0 94-5 EO Omi fe teetaecckceiera? 84-2 103-4 
Deer tes. Basten 93-1 98-5 87-4 92-3 soe Seen 83-5 104-0 
1925 
Pe irigd baat oo es mete 82-5 93-1 82-2 87-1 iho VP he Ate) <0 boas 81-4 98-3 
Bebe ie Hy aee cee 85-3 101-3 83-0 86-8 MMO pene Me cc's St 84-2 97°4 
SSW Sd OR ape, ie Shey 86:7 93-2 81-8 86-6 SOP am lene oy Cran sce 82-7 101-8 
April Uses. sence 88-5 98-4 85-1 87-5 iSIES} |e alae ae 83-7 102-5 
BV ae eon daceve 91-7 91-9 86-9 91-8 S20 A eee: Sos 85-4 104-0 
‘ST Yeys ria cas aerario ae 95-6 95-7 86-7 100-1 83-9 85-2 85-5 103-1 
iI 2 De a Ae 95-7 98-9 87-6 100-5 86-0 87-1 85-6 106-5 
AUR LS | oe eae aes tes 97-0 98-8 87-7 100-2 84-8 59-0 87-7 111-4 
Sept ene cn) rome ele 97 97-4 88:5 98-5 86:9 85-6 88-0 113-9 
Octals, Jeeeerceres: 99-4 100-3 89-8 101-8 88-3 94-8 89-4 113-9 
Nowe Lend scend Se. gant 99-3 99-4 89-7 96-8 87°7 92-9 92-5 112-0 
Dec eer Reiwerete 97-0 94-4 90-9 90-4 88-7 93:3 91-5 110-7 
TANT Lice Sieh cre Hews stare, - 88-0 89-9 86-1 87-7 85-0 57-1 89-3 105-8 
BOD liverersesitcers ctovepre - 88-3 90-6 86-5 87-0 86-9 96-1 89-8 109+4 
Mar iTS SeSaena eas 89-6 92-3 87-1 85-3 88-5 100-5 90-8 107°6 


Relative weight of 
employment by 
cities as at Mar. 1, 
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Trade Table III gives index numbers of em- 
Further seasonal curtailment in trading es- ployment by industries as on February 1 and 


lishme oistered! beginning 
He Marah wehon 605 cereona wete released from March 1, 1926, as compared with March 1 of 
the personnel of the 562 reporting employers, the last four years. The column headed 
who had 56,996 workers. There were reduc- “Relative Weight” shows the proportion that 
tions in retail stores and also in wholesale the number of employees reported in the in- 
trade. Much more extensive contractions were 4g in Hebe Ge Ah Oe GaP auihbee” of 


noted on the corresponding date last year; . 
the index number ‘then was several poinis employees reported in Canada by the firms 


lower. making returns on March 1, 1926. 
TABLE IIL—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES (JAN. 1920=100) 
a 








Relative Mar. 1 Feb. 1 Mar. 1 Mar. 1 Mar. 1 Mar. 1 
Industry weight 1926 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 
Manufacturing................... 57-4 87-7 85-9 81-9 86-0 87-5 78-1 
Animal products-edible......... 1-7 84-1 84-6 80-8 80-7 78:2 76-8 
Hur and) products... cess cess cee 0-1 80-4 78-1 72-4 89-7 80-0 90-6 
Leather and products...........- 2-3 79-0 75-9 75-8 81-0 84-0 83-7 
Lumber and products.........., ce 5:5 83-7 81-5 78-1 82-1 85-8 70-8 
Rough and dressed lumber.... 3-2 87-7 85-1 82-3 87-1 89°4 69-0 
Lumber products............-- 2°3 78°7 77-0 72-7 75-8 81-1 73-0 
Musical Instruments............- 0-4 66-1 61-4 58-9 58-8 75-9 66-1 
Plant products—edible........... 3°4 90-7 91-3 89-5 88-6 88-8 85-2 
Pulp and paper products.......... 7-0 102-7 103-2 97-3 100-3 97-7 88-9 
Pulprand papers.) cecil = itelccqe © 3°5 108-8 108-3 101-4 105-1 99-0 85-8 
iPaper producti ress esse des 0-8 90-7 88-3 85-4 89-5 90-6 84-7 
Printing and publishing........ 2-7 99-6 102-1 96-6 98-3 98-5 94-0 
PAM DET. PE OGUCLES siciovece:oseroictavenstonscchns 1-8 92-3 91-2 79-1 73-9 82-2 72-7 
Wextile products.siar consis devs cro 9-5 92-5 91-6 87-8 86-4 92-0 88-5 
Thread, yarn and cloth........ 3-5 106-5 107-2 101-3 94-1 104-7 98-7 
Hosiery and knit goods........ 1-9 99-6 96-8 89-4 90-8 96-4 87-2 
Garments and personal furnish- 

LY Fay ee aa ees ion dee ne ee 2-9 74-0 73-2 71-2 75-0 79-0 80-4 

EOL Res kooks s cksccte arate otha 1-2 102-3 99-8 99-7 96-1 94-2 90-4 
Tobacco, distilled and malt 

WTQUOTS: +... LS LOM be ate ca abel ame 1-4 90-8 90-3 94-4 95-7 90:8 95-3 
Wood distillates and extracts.... 0-1 119-3 103-3 114-9 115-3 93-1 84-4 
Chemicals and allied products... 0-8 82-7 80-7 80-6 85-4 89-5 85-0 
Clay, glass and stone products. . 1-0 79°7 74-1 68-1 80-6 81-7 74-7 
Bilectric currenth:. 4. ssiisate a> ies 4 1-5 117-8 118-6 122-4 115-9 109-9 106-7 
Electrical apparatus.............- 1-2 116-5 116-1 114-9 112-0 96-9 Wee 
Iron and stee] products........... 16-2 78-9 75°5 70°8 80-8 82-5 68:5 

Crude, rolled and forged pro- 

SUG TEES ie 7 ghee Se | eT nae AB ot 1-5 56°8 56-4 55-1 70-6 73°2 50-7 
Machinery (other than vehicles) 1-2 72-4 71-9 66-0 73°8 72-1 60-4 
Agricultural implements......... 1-1 77-1 73°8 49-7 61-5 59-7 53°3 
and vehiclesifn hs .issls0te ae slaree.2 7:7 95-7 90-2 89-4 99-3 102-3 90-4 

Steel shipbuilding and repairing 0-4 30-1 30°3 29-0 34-4 30-2 21-5 
Heating appliances............. 0-6 82-1 80:6 76°5 83-1 86-5 80-0 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e. 

EIR cp diclusee ie aiebts aii Ae MR 0:8 91-1 84-8 69-7 92-2 86:8 68-2 

Foundry and machine shop 

MLOGUCTSY coh cchietie bode ons: 0-7 85-4 80-3 71-1 74-2 83-6 65-0 

WINETS oe ee eae etie cee 2-2 76°2 72°8 67-0 73°9 76-4 61-1 
Non-ferrous metal products...... 1:8 92-0 88-5 79-2 85-2 83-0 62-5 
Mineralproducts scconrtesictenste can 1-2 100-9 100-7 97-8 96-0 92-4 85-0 
Miscellaneous... <..-. feseths =e 7°5 84-0 84-3 83-5 88-0 89-5 86-5 

ARS RTE ace oS os cc esons. caesoolansieskins 4-1 77-0 80-6 81-0 90-8 88-8 54-8 
EA VRE TRS ce cero nace ostae crete spel 5-3 88-9 94-1 92-9 99-7 98-6 90-3 
Orc othe Be eS ee Nee Oa 3-2 77-4 82:9 80-5 89-2 99-1 94-5 
MotalliG@res v.06 § sibido06 ods aks 1-4 137-0 140-6 151-3 144-7 107-2 88-2 
Non-metallic minerals (other 0-7 86:1 92-6 71-6 86:8 82-9 71-0 
tHAN COL) + fresh $5 iseiseesest 
Communication.................. 3-0 110-2 110-7 106-3 105-4 97-4 97-5 
Melegraphss. sees ese et. Nhe 0-6 103-8 103-0 97-4 98-9 93-3 87-5 
Telephonese. «west t . ixetaae ens 2-4 111-8 112-7 108-6 107-2 98-5 100-1 
Transportation................... 13-5 100-0 101-2 97-6 103-1 99-8 97-1 
Street railways and cartage...... 2°5 109-3 108-6 107-5 111-1 109°5 109-2 
Steam railwaysss ses ess ness WE. 9-7 94-1 95-1 92-2 97-8 94-5 90-1 
Shipping and stevedoring........ 1-3 144-6 151-8 134-4 141-9 136-7 155-3 
Construction and maintenance.. 7°3 107-0 99-5 95-8 93-1 83-8 83-7 
Bain OS sth c aonb sed Sere iatore assy’ 200 108-3 111-0 91-8 80:6 63-8 59-0 
WETS PWV reriaeie cieince faveusit apes Seapskene ts 0:4 390°9 468-4 718-7 406°3 612-2 388-4 
Raihwayscius ss.<eaeeee eee. 4-2 99-3 83-0 82-7 92-9 91-6 87-3 
Services, «cp aesctaewu tease aes 1-8 111-3 107-8 106-2 106-2 93-4 93-0 
Hotels and restaurants 1-0 113-0 108-6 109-4 111-8 90°8 92-5 
Professional 0-2 116-9 111-6 109-6 108-3 100-4 87-2 
Personal (chiefly laundries)...... 0-6 106-9 105-4 100-6 99-0 94-9 94-0 
CRU Oscidicls.s aiae Cleve esis aie tees Meee 7-6 96-6 98-2 92-0 91-2 88-9 88-2 
Reta! Reeves. 20..eeee: 5-0 97-7 98-6 90-9 89-5 86°8 85-6 
Wholesales. .:.cids «ciaereuits > baer 2-6 94-5 97-4 93-9 94-1 92-8 92-7 
All Industries.................... 100-0 91-5 90-7 87-0 90-7 89-9 81-9 


Nors.—The relative weight column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is 
of the total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR FEBRUARY, 1926 


HE volume of business transacted in the 
offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada during the month of February showed 
only a nominal decline from that transacted 
during the preceding month, and also from that 
of the corresponding month last year, the 
records showing practically the same number 
of vacancies offered and placements effected 
in both instances, though the number of ap- 
plicants registered declined to a somewhat 
greater extent. 
The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1924, as repre- 


same period in 1925. The ratio of placements 
to each 100 applications during the period un- 
der review was 60.7 and 62.8 as compared 
with 61.3 and 58.9 during the corresponding 
month of 1925. 

The summary of the reports from the offices 
showed that the average number of applica- 
tions reported during the first half of Feb- 
ruary, 1926, was 1,249 as compared with 1,274 
during the preceding period, and with 1,398 
daily in the corresponding period of 1925. Ap- 
plications for work during the latter half of 
the month registered 1,203 daily in contrast 


FOSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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sented by the ratio of vacancies offered and 
placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada, computations being made 
semi-monthly. It will be seen that the curve 
of vacancies and placements in relation to ap- 
plications rose sharply during the first half of 
the month, but remained almost on the same 
level during the balance of the period, the 
ratio of both vacancies and placements being 
several points higher than that attained dur- 
ing February, 1925. The ratio of vacancies to 
each 100 applications was 66.2 and 68.6 during 
the first and second half of February in con- 
trast to the ratio of 64.5 and 63.8 during the 


1925 





1326 


with 1,230 during the latter half of February 
a year ago. Employers notified the Service 
of a daily average of 827 vacancies during the 
first half and 826 during the latter half of the 
month under review, as compared with a daily 
average of 902 and 784 vacancies during the 
month of February, 1925. Vacancies offered 
to the Service during the latter half of Janu- 
ary, 1926, averaged 758 daily. The Service 
effected an average of 758 placements during 
the first half of February, of which 474 were in 
regular employment and 284 in work of one 
week’s’ duration or less, as compared with a 
total average placement during the preceding 
period of 698 daily and with 857 daily during 
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the first half of February a year ago. Dur- 
ing the latter half of the month under review 
placements averaged 756 daily (462 regular 
and 294 casual), as compared with an average 
of 725 daily during the corresponding period of 
1925. 

During the month of February, 1926, the 
offices of the Service referred 19,371 persons to 
vacancies, and effected a total of 18,157 place- 
ments. Of these the placements in regular 
employment were 11,222, of which 8,550 were 
of men and 2,672 of women, while the place- 
ments in casual work totalled 6,935. The num- 
ber of vacancies reported by employers num- 
bered 18,163 for men and 6,660 for women, a 
total of 19,828, while applications for work 
totalled 29,414, of which 21,322 were from men 
and 8,092 from women, 

The following table gives the placements 
effected to date in the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada:— 








Placements 


Year ——_— 
Regular Casual Totals 

1919 (10 months)............ 268, 001 37,904 305,905 
POE RES. 366, 547 79, 265 445, 812 
1 RS a aS 280, 518 75, 238 355, 756 
1 talgalilalh RE Casals il Si. ia 297, 827 95, 695 393, 522 
MR ee BR cat CAEL: 347,165 | 115,387 462, 552 
Se eS ee ree ae 247,425 | 118,707 366, 132 
igs SA BAS 306,804 | 106,021 412, 825 
19961(2 months)!.. |) ou) sable. 24,027 13, 139 37,166 





Nova Scoria 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
the orders listed at employment offices in 
Nova Scotia during the month of February 
were over 23 per cent higher than in the pre- 
ceding month, and nearly the same percentage 
higher than during February last year. 
Placements were nearly 30 per cent above 
January and nearly 20 per cent in excess of 
February, 1925. When comparing vacancies 
and placements during the month under re- 
view with the corresponding month of last 
year declines are noted under logging and 
transportation, but the decreased activity in 
these industrial divisions was more than offset 
by gains in the manufacturing industries, rail- 
way construction and maintenance, and ser- 
vices. Placements by industrial groups in- 
cluded manufacturing 95; construction and 
maintenance 125; services 281; and trade 71. 
Regular employment was secured for 124 men 
and 70 women during the month. 


NEw Brunswick 


Orders listed at employment offices in New 
Brunswick during February were over 11 per 
cent higher than in January, and nearly 47 
per cent above February of last year. Place- 
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ments during February were nearly 14 per 
cent greater than during the preceding month, 
and nearly 47 per cent above the correspond- 
ing month of last year. The gains recorded 
during the month under review over the cor- 
responding month of last year were all re- 
corded under transportation, construction and 
maintenance and services. Placements in the 
latter group numberea 467, while positions 
were secured for 204 persons in construction 
and maintenance and 112 in transportation 
Placements in regular employment during the 
month numbered 199 of men and 55 of womez 


QUEBEC 

There was a nominal decline only in the 
number of orders received during February 
when compared with January, but a gain of 
over 71 per cent in comparison with Febru- 
ary last year. Placements were nearly 16 
per cent lower in February than during the 
preceding month, but nearly 39 per cent higher 
than in the corresponding month last year. 
All industrial groups except logging and ser- 
vices participated in the gains over February 
of last year, those in construction and main- 
tenance being the most pronounced, Place- 
ments by industrial groups included manu- 
facturing 110; logging, 110; construction and 
maintenance 430; and services 376. During 
the month under review regular employment 
was secured for 623 men and 380 women. 


ONTARIO 


Orders listed during February at employ- 
ment offices in Ontario were over 7 per cent 
less than during January, and also during 
February last year. There was a decrease 
in placements of over 6 per cent and 10 per 
cent respectively. The declines registered do 
not, however, indicate less favourable employ- 
ment conditions, as placements during the 
month under review were higher than in Feb- 
ruary last year in all industrial groups ex- 
cept construction and maintenance, the small 
call for snow shovellers in the highway main- 
tenance division of this group being entirely 
responsible for the net decline recorded. In- 
dustrial groups in which most of the place- 
ments were effected were manufacturing 1,071; 
logging 1,529; farming 491; transportation 
162; construction and maintenance 1,977; ser- 
vices 2,548; and trade 314. Placements in 
regular employment numbered 4,106 of men 
and 917 of women. 


MANITOBA 


Opportunities for employment listed at 
Manitoba offices during February were nearly 
2 per cent less than during the preceding 
month and nearly 3 per cent lower than 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY 1926 


a ae eS SS 





























VACANCIES APELICANTS Regular 

place 
eee Reported} Unfilled || Regist’d | Referred Site Unplaced|) Men's 

during | atend of|| during to at end of ones 

period period period |vacancies| Regular Casual period er) 5 
INGVA SCOTS 3, secctyeeracrd ame «ire. ceekste 734 65 457 74 194 485 783 255 
1S EMUTES hs A Ek em © = gis a LS | 362 36 372 324 56 268 466 56 
New Glasgow sus. hoesa eer ORO - 172 26 171 202 75 78 138 114 
OY crores adheres cake ae 200 3 214 215 63 139 179 85 
New Brunswick 942 19 1,057 935 254 681 406 273 
Chatham 90 7 128 91 15 76 37 18 
OEONEEOHT cn teee ee Petes 398 12 415 399 46 353 77 126 
StyJohn. ig. oq. fie eens. ee eee 454 0 514 445 193 252 292 129 
Onebeor 20rd. fens le anee te « 1,388 336 2,985 1,285 1, 003 59 1,450 729 
Ee aa iae | DE Re 5 205 474 360 309 50 lil 
Montreglon see ce ee ee oes 463 44 1,829 457 373 7 1,139 360 
Quebecor tees... Be Ve whee acen 122 16 350 153 117 I 119 116 
Sherbrooke swe en een ee 92 14 154 110 ~ 95 is 32 91 
‘Three Rivers aeiiis)... haa sooe. = 135 57 178 205 109 0 64 51 
SP PS Ree ee se 9,276 1,783 12,271 8,710 5,028 3,187 7,744 4,970 
Belleville 44. 3 eee ee 103 0 102 99 62 37 50 27 
Bréntlord siax. .coarienma. Al. « 138 14 213 135 84 40 260 117 
Chatham: 6 aie a Misi Lier nad: ae 175 11 176 167 58 109 38 38 
CobaleAnt... Fest .. ROMS. 129 20 150 139 128 6 22 99 
Fort. William . 5 n.d... saper2ehe sh. 614 102 616 505 470 35 223 357 
SE La a eA ite Ape 105 17 180 94 49 35 104 37 
Hasnilion in), MALY, MAE EG. 815 23 982 787 201 582 1,412 227 
Kingstone §. «09d daceey ag. sats bose gary 494 32 491 479 54 425 157 53 
PDT ili ane Sodan co cipcenae tina 115 17 214 139 62 50 151 59 
Gended.2. Wy Rel. IQINTA, . PAU: 417 80 396 404 310 42 352 463 
Nisgarant’a lls... scete mans. are crews 185 26 163 176 83 84 188 34 
INGLE DAY Sater an Dee ere. 154 96 288 270 238 32 15 131 
Oshawa th: . IOSD Bt. & 95 18 235 70 42 28 150 77 
Otte. 6 x de kde heated a. 737 136 713 749 394 262 557 257 
Pembrokese ceo. ee ete eee. 97 116 166 141 99 42 25 62 
Peterborough ho). AE Eee 113 28 121 127 61 33 85 70 
POPt APUG Bionic We P's yetetate 678 237 540 517 468 49 25 556 
Sti @atharines.. .. 5. tte ee ee 249 15 366 233 115 114 358 86 
St: PHomag ie ..kaheriea. bee. 152 17 158 137 61 76 100 57 
STI bac sakrts oh hoe a Ree ere sare 114 3 133 108 86 22 96 46 
pb: Maries.¢, (ities eens, 128 199 364 113 83 14 182 131 
Sudbury ete: MES. bess:.gre: SS 143 115 230 203 195 8 4 194 
CEA SEM ache lees heen RG ae 438 32 282 235 222 13 50 134 
Teapnte o35. coc: ade pa ea 2,424 399 4,511 2,238 1,120 882 2,990 1,486 
WIRGSOT 45 5 24 envcae sce PAP e ities 464 30 481 445 278 167 5 172 
MaDItODA. 0: scores. shot ca temad 2,048 11 3,495 2,449 1,398 859 1,264 1,108 
Brandon... 2... SA. eee 4 28 165 102 8 4 110 
Dauphin 5 . seks. eee. knee eket ee 9 94 70 50 20 32 31 
Winhiper secs phd. ee eee 1,822 74 3,236 2,247 1,250 835 1,176 967 
Saskatchewan....................00. 1,596 361 || 1,534 1,395 893 458 664 1,075 
Pistevane. ie «apa. eye be. . 08m 40 3 44 32 26 6 13 34 
IMOOGSOURWs or. onde tae ae 355 91 338 341 132 165 352 206 
North Battleford. ...............05. 54 17 29 26 21 2 24 
Prince. Albert e-smavecievaty axel bs. 191 84 131 112 79 33 30 74 
GLIA. nee wa cere da ieee oi 541 vp 554 485 337 148 169 356 
Saskatoon PEELS RCE NE 3. Seen. aa 263 49 286 274 221 53 48 263 
SwittiCarront- cack aia ee aoe 45 19 44 38 24. 14 17 39 
Wavy DaItsrrecccct tet ciia acd ettecas 60 11 70 49 25 24 24 44 
Mork ton." 4 es, eae. Nee 47 16 38 3 28 10 9 35 
AUD ORG oe ol Bh ee 1,763 132 2,855 1,681 1,318 826 1,796 1,286 
Walon. ore. wate eae eae 399 Path 1,202 438 363 75 761 365 
Drumheller, ca ese 53 a. SS 65 3 239 52 36 16 118 32 
Edmonton SEAT Se es eS A EF Pee 969 81 1,071 884 731 116 763 740 
Léthbrided. 6.0, S151, Ne Epes 181 21 202 157 71 86 92 160 
Medicine Bates. certaeety. 4s eee ee 149 0 141 150 117 33 62 49 
British Columbia.................... 2,076 91 4,466 2,205 1,139 880 3,129 1,536 
Cranbrookveia.c cl eee ee ok eee ate 109 0 277 110 110 0 106 64 
Kamloops dod Bde. abe foe: aus eee. A 40 23 169 52 21 4 118 42 
INIATS TIO Oess, Ako etc v/a,cve neha jee 27 0 46 16 3 13 70 13 
Nelson...... Rats SUSE OER eben oT 61 3 64 64 64 1 OW 93 
New Westminster..............0056: 116 0 233 116 41 75 143 269 
PONUGHONG <7 + ~ fain is Do. neakee shee Eis 42 4 52 37 12 18 44 17 
Prince Georgen co. 2A Noss Ue. ete 67 9 58 58 58 0 0 85 
Prince Rupertvae..: abe. ~ ae 29 0 73 30 20 10 81 22 
Revelstoken o.e:sc scenic ase 10 7 7 0 31 28 
Vancouver)... 5: . onasta.. 7 1,167 25 2,915 1 327 613 591 1,759 657 
OLDON Gs foe c aes se cles < aves eae 1 4 5 ‘i 
WACEORIDGE cee... deti h ue es 397 16 498 380 185 165 707 242 

BAU OMCES ree eee ey ea 19, 823 2,898 29,414 19,371 11, 222 6,935 17, 216 11, 252* 

TN 5 5 Reis TANS ie Deets OM ck eee 13,163 1,598 21,322 12,916 8,550 4,107 14,441 8, 865 
WEG i o's oe oS etka eae 6,660 1,300 8,092 6,455 2,672 2,828 2,775 2,387 


*20 Placements effected by offices since closed. 
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during the corresponding month of last year. 
Placements during February were over 8 per 
cent less than in January, but nearly 5 per 
cent higher than. during February, 1925. The 
gains under the latter comparison were due to 
increased placements of bush workers, the ma- 
jority of whom were sent to camps in the Port 
Arthur zone. Placements by industrial groups 
included manufacturing 81; logging 406; farm- 
ing 396; construction and maintenance 109; 
services 1,154, of which 926 were of household 
workers; and trade 105. Regular employment 
was secured for 944 men and 454 women dur- 
ing the month. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


There was a decrease of over 16 per cent 
in the number of orders received during Feb- 
ruary when compared with the _ preceding 
month, but a nominal gain in comparison 
with the corresponding month last year. 
Placements during the month under review 
showed a decrease of over 9 per cent when 
compared with January, and over 4 per cent 
in comparison with February last year. A 
reduction in farm placements was mainly re- 
sponsible for the decline from February, 1925. 
Industrial groups in which most of the place- 
ments were effected were logging 78; farming 
408; construction and maintenance 76; and 
services 701. During the month 552 men and 
341 women were placed in regular employ- 
ment. 


ALBERTA 


During February Alberta offices reported 
over 4 per cent less vacancies than in Janu- 
ary, but an increase of over 3 per cent in com- 
parison with February last year. Place- 
ments were nearly 8 per cent lower than in 
the preceding month, but when compared with 
February last year a decline of less than 1 
per cent is recorded. Logging and construc- 
tion and maintenance placements showed an 
increase over February 1925, but these gains 
were offset by reduced placements in farming 
and transportation. Placements by industrial 
groups. Included manufacturing 90; logging 
435; farming 369; construction and mainten- 
ance 154; and services 520. Regular employ- 
ment was secured for 1,059 men and 259 
women during the month. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Vacancies listed at British Columbia offices 
during the month of February were over 3 
per cent higher than in the preceding month, 
but over 25 per cent below the corresponding 
month last year. During the month under 
review placements were over 5 per cent in ex- 
cess of January, but about 24 per cent lower 
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than in February last year. ‘The reduction 
in placements from a year ago was confined 
almost entirely to the highway construction 
division, under which group relief work was 
provided last year, which has not been neces- 
sary this winter. Industrial groups in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month included manufacturing 317; log- 
eing 340; farming 107; transportation 94; con- 
struction and maintenance 275; services 734, 
of which 489 were of household workers; and 
trade 90. Placements in regular employment 
numbered 948 of men and 196 of women. 


Movement of Labour 


During February, 1926, the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada made 11,222 
placements in regular employment of which 
6,305 were persons for whom the employment 
found was outside the immediate locality of 
the offices at which they were registered. Of 
the latter 1,010 were granted the Employment 
Service reduced transportation rate, 658 going 
to points within the same province as the 
despatching office and 352 to other provinces. 
The reduced transportation rate which is 2.7 
cents per mile with a minimum fare of $4 is 
granted by the railway companies to bona fide 
applicants at the Employment Service who 
may desire to travel to distant employment 
for which no workers are available locally. 

Transportation certificates granted by the 
Quebec offices numbered 24. Of these Huil 
issued 15 to bushmen going to North Bay and 
2 to bushmen going to Cobalt, while within 
the province the Quebec City office transferred 
7 bushmen to points within its zone. Four 
hundred and nineteen certificates were isssued 
by Ontario offices, 355 provincial and 64 inter- 
provincial. The provincial movement includ- 
ed 278 bush workers travelling to employment 
near Sudbury, Timmins, North Bay, Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur. Thirty-seven building 
construction labourers, 2 pipe fitters and one 
domestic went from Fort William and 14 
building construction labourers from Port Ar- 
thur to points within their respective zones. 
From North Bay 12 construction labourers 
were transferred to Timmins and one miner 
and two labourers to Cobalt and from Toronto 
one painter was sent to Port Arthur, one cook 
to Sudbury, 5 rivetters to North Bay and one 
machinist to Timmins. Interprovincial trans- 
fers numbered 64 and were all for the Hull 
zone, 2 surfacemen and one cook travelling 
from Cobalt, 42 station workers from Sudbury, 
10 building construction workers from Port 
Arthur, 7 building construction labourers and 
2 station workers from North Bay. The Mani- 
toba offices despatched 344 workers at the 
special rate, 92 to points within the provinet 
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and 252 to other provinces. Of the former, 91 
were despatched by Winnipeg, 73 of whom 
were farm hands, one a clerk and the remain- 
der hotel and household workers, the ma- 
jority of whom were destined to points in the 
Brandon zone. The Brandon office sent one 
bushmen to the Dauphin zone. The inter- 
provincial certificates were all issued by the 
Winnipeg office and represented 216 bushmen, 
3 cooks, 4 quarry workers and 2 hotel workers 
sent to Port Arthur, one teamster to Fort Wil- 
liam, one farm housekeeper to Edmonton, one 
engineer to Prince Albert and 24 farm labour- 
ers and farm domestics to various points 
throughout the province of Saskatchewan. The 
certificates issued in Saskatchewan numbered 
57, all going to points within the province. 
Twenty-eight bush workers were sent tv 
Prince Albert and 4 to North Battleford; one 
butcher was sent from Regina to Saskatooa 
and the balance were made up of farm labour- 
ers, farm domestics and cooks sent to various 
points throughout the province. Alberta in- 
terprovincial certificates were issued by the 
Edmonton office one for a farm hand trans- 
ferred to Saskatoon and one for a housekeeper 
sent to North Battleford. Provincial transfers 
numbered 117. Of these Calgary sent 38 bush- 
men, one engineer, 9 farm labourers and one 
maid to Edmonton, 6 farm hands to Drum- 


BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN 


HERE was an increase of 54.2 per cent in 
the value of the building permits issued 
in February, 1926, as compared with the pre- 
ceding month, and of 20.8 per cent over the 
corresponding month of last year. Reports 
were tabulated from 60 cities which had auth- 
orized building value at $7,104,343; the total 
for January, 1926, was $4,608,688 and for Feb- 
ruary, 1925, $5,879,858. 

Some 45 cities furnished detailed statements 
showing that they had issued over 600 permits 
for dwellings estimated to cost nearly $2,570,- 
000 and about 1,000 permits for other build- 
ings valued at not quite $4,200,000. In the 
preceding month, authority was granted for 
the erection of over 550 dwellings at a pro- 
posed cost of some $2,200,000, and of more 
than 900 other buildings valued at approxi- 
mately $1,900,000. 

All provinces except New Brunswick and 
Manitoba registered increases in the value of 
the building permits issued during February 
as compared with January. The greatest gain 
was that of $2,187,604, or 289.6 per cent, in 
Quebec. 

As compared with February of last year, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba 
reported declines in the value of the building 


heller, one farm hand and one maid to its own 
zone and Edmonton transferred 36 bushmen, 
one plumber, 6 sawyers, two labourers, one 
miner, one carpenter, one lather, 5 farm hands 
and 7 household and hotel workers to points 
within its zone. Of the 47 persons who bene- 
fited by the reduced rate in British Columbia 
30 were transferred to points within the pro- 
vince and 17 to other provinces. To Alberta, 
New Westminster sent 2 farm labourers and 
Vancouver 10 miners, 2 cooks and one farm 
hand. To Moose Jaw, Victoria despatched 
one farm labourer and one housekeeper. Pro- 
vincially, Prince George issued certificates to 
6 bushmen and one farm worker going to its 
own zone; Prince Rupert sent 2 bushmen to 
Prince George; Vancouver transferred one 
planer-man to Prince George, one miner, one 
sawyer, one baker, one flunkey and 1 farm 
hand to Penticton, one housekeeper, one farm 
labourer, one miner and one engineer to Kam- 
loops and 6 miners, 2 cooks, 2 waitresses and 
one hoist man to points within its own zone. 

Of the 1,010 workers who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced rate 651 were 
carried by the Canadian National Railway, 
331 by the Canadian Pacific Railway, 19 by 
the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Rail- 
way and 9 by the Pacific Great Eastern Rail- 
way. 


CANADA IN FEBRUARY, 1926 


authorized, there being reductions of 40.3 per 
cent, 99.8 per cent, and 36.0 per cent, respec- 
tively, in those provinces. Of the increases 
recorded in the other provinces, that of $824,- 
907 or 36.2 per cent, in Quebec was most pro- 
nounced. 


Montreal and Toronto issued permits at a 
higher valuation than in either January, 1926, 
or February, 1925. In Winnipeg there was an 
increase in the former and a decline in the 
latter comparison, while in Vancouver there 
was on the contrary, a falling off as compared 
with the preceding month, but an increase over 
February of last year. Three Rivers, Brant- 
ford, Chatham, Kingston, Niagara Falls, Port 
Arthur, Welland, Ford, Riverside, Regina, Cal- 
gary, Edmonton, Lethbridge, Nanaimo, Prince 
Rupert and Victoria indicated increases as 
compared with both January, 1926, and Febru- 
ary, 1925. 


Cumulative record for first two months, 
1926—The value of the building permits 
issued by 60 cities during the first two months 
of 1926 and of the last six months is shown 
in the following table, which also gives the 
average index numbers of wholesale prices of 
building materials for the same two months:— 
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Average index 
numbers of 


It will be noted that the 1926 total for Jan- 
uary-February was the highest on record, being 








whilosste greater by 3.5 per cent than in 1925, by 37.5 
: prices of per cent than in 1924, by 19.4 per cent, than 
Year Value building 
aR OER in 1928, by 45.5 per cent, than in 1922, by 90.1 
ron Re saet per cent, than in 1921 and by 15.4 per cent, 
(1913=100) than in 1920. At the same time the index 
number of wholesale prices of building mater- 
$ ials is this year the lowest since 1920. 
LO26 ae ey Ehiioan. aa. one heist 11,713,031 152-7 4 js 
B29. Ren: INDIO, Choy, ore 11,320,628 153-5 The accompanying table gives the value of 
1923 SO Sa Rare en 8 813 000 ee the building permits issued by 60 cities in 
192psislasicled. ben. paisa 8,048,752 161-6 February and January, 1926 and February, 
SOE RC oar a orishas 3)3.4 1925. The 35 cities for which records are avail- 
able since 1910 are marked with asterisks. 
ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 
City Feb. 1926 Jan. 1926 Feb. 1925 City Feb. 1926 Jan. 1926 Feb. 1925 
$ $ $ $ $ 8 
P.E.L.— Ontario—Con. 
Charlottetown..... Nil Nil Nil Sault Ste. Marie... 1,455 6, 845 2,600 
Nova Scotia.......... 20, 225 13, 230 33, 860 *Toronto............ 1,133,910 | 1,115,630} 1,054,935 
MUalitaxs <7) oe... 18,225 10, 130 32,560 York Township 223,550 111, 100 273, 950 
New Glasgow...... Nil Nil 1,000 Wellandisccs... sect 5,350 880 3,305 
moyvedneyac:. lig sak 2,000 3,100 300 PWANOSOR:. a occ6 sou 164, 870 233,950 147,025 
New Brunswick..... 12 106, 860 56, 150 Ory. 2. -RREERS, «3 24,800 19,435 14,300 
Fredericton........ Nil il 19,000 Riverside........ 13,000 2,000 4,800 
PMONCTOMN. 2 cee oes 125 1,100 26, 150 Sandwich....... 32,400 53,750 33,325 
ASDC KGL Meru ocetc Nil 105, 760 11,000 Walkerville...... 25,000 25,000 8,000 
Quehee............... 3,100,770 913,166 2,275, 863 Woodstock......... 2,365 1,705 3,138 
*Montreal — *Mai- Manitoba............ 98, 850 115,550 154,375 
sonneuve..,...... 2,900,470 548,510 1,947,668 * BEANGOW: 2.086 c cece < 1,70 800 5,000 
MOUS DEC a ch. cinegstessacais 380,975 15,976 68,426 St. Boniface........ 12,000 37,500 22,225 
Shawinigan Falls... il 7,600 18,000 PWinnlpere.< ors o.s ee 85,150 77,250 127,150 
*Sherbrooke........ 5,000 6,500 20,700 Saskatchewan....... 215,815 21,410 47,080 
*Three Rivers...... 72,325 27, 880 19,875 *Moose Jaw......... 3, 800 950 16,650 
*Westmount........ 92,000 306, 700 201, 200 *Reveingd.«5...osersee.. 204,725 9,200 14,050 
Ontario.............. 2,075,165 1,930,407 2,073,325 *Saskatoon......... 7,290 11, 260 16,380 
Belleville.......... 5,200 1,350 TA000k Alberta noc ccs acres: 120,483 76,500 61,261 
*Brantford.......... 15,600 940 3,340 FORIZAT YE See et ee 71,373 55,050 45,000 
Chatham...) .. es. 11,500 10,100 Nil *Edmonton......... 87,450 18,150 11,790 
*Fort William....... 9, 600 10,100 11,060 Lethbridge........ 11,660 35165 4,471 
Galtirnwes Pe che 660 3, 800 1,300 Medicine Hat...... Nil 135 Nil 
*GrUelp higeie. eattee en: 3,500 400 28,550 British Columbia.. 1,472,910 1,431,565 1,177,944 
PH AMiUtONsis.«ss,10% 118,950 91,600 170,550 Nanaimo. oi s..nse> 7,600 , 000 4,800 
Ll ROT 0) ee 10,955 360 515 *New Westminster.. 47,800 42,050 46,675 
*Kitchener.......... 22,380 33,035 37,860 Point Grey........ 458,900 270, 800 547,700 
"London... 2). nae 16,255 33,640 28,525 Prince Rupert...... 25,500 15,805 19,150 
Niagara Falls...... 124,300 76,575 30,730 South Vancouver... 83,320 86, 850 64,690 
Shawaesesevanes: 12,250 16, 800 8,450 *Vancouver......... 792,485 981,545 458,925 
PO CEAWA vntsassucloa die 24,540 24,800 91,017 SN ICEOELS. frye ssc 55,305 29,515 36, 004 
Owen Sound....... Nil Nil Nil | | 
*Peterboro.......... 1,395 12,500 5,475 Total—60 cities....... 7,104,343 4,608,688 5, 879, 858 
*Port Arthur........ 48,455 2,920 3,795  Total—35cities*...... 6,002,578 | 3,823,566 Fe 739,014 
mptratiOra).. otse ok 1,630 355 38,840 = =32—————_|qcroi —cx_—_i—_xqx— 
*St. Catharines..... 1,200 6,760 11,200 Cumulative total for 1926 1925 1924 
*St. Phomas\.t.jsc. . 1,140 5,150 830 60 cities, first two 
SSAITII Sas, 0) cranes dss eb 18,955 28,927 48,310 Hronthstacieciee eee 11,713,031 | 11,320,628 8,532,399 





Alberta and Old Age Pensions 


The eget of ‘Alberta, on April 7, unani- 
mously adopted the following resibstige in 
reference to the old age pension proposals now 
before the parliament of the Dominion:— 

“Whereas the Acting Minister of Labour, on 
March 18, 1926, moved in the house of com- 
mons that the house go into committee to 
consider a plan to provide a system of old 
age pension, based on the reports of the special 
Parliamentary Committee of 1924, which re- 


port contemplated joint action by the federal 
parliament and provincial legislatures; _ 
“Therefore be it resolved that this House 
endorses an old age pension scheme, but be- 
lieves that a conference should be called by 
the federal authorities with the provincial 
government immediately, in order to complete 
financial arrangement satisfactory to each 
party before the passing of the proposed act.” 
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_ RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions that 
have recently been received by the Depart- 
ment. Such agreements are summarized each 
month in the Lasour Gazette. In the ma- 
jority of cases the agreements are signed by 
both employers and employees. Verbal agree- 
ments, which are also included in the records, 
are schedules of rates of wages, hhours of 
labour and other conditions of employment 
agreed upon between the parties concerned, 
and in effect though not signed. In addition 
to these, important schedules of wages are 
summarized, including civic schedules. In the 
case of each agreement or schedule, the rates 
of wages for the principal classes of labour 
are given, with other information of generat 
interest. 


Manufacturing: Iron, Sieel and Products 


Vancouver, British CoLUMBIA—WESTERN 
Sree, Propucrs, Limirep, AND AMALGA- 
MATED SHEET Merran Workers’ INTERN A- 
TIONAL AssoclATION, No. 280. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 1, 1926, 
until February 1, 1927, with 90 days’ notice of open- 
ing agreement. 

The employers agree to employ union members or 
those agrecable to become so. No employees in the 
manufacturing end of the business or machine opera- 
tors and no foreman or superintendent are to be 
members of the local. Not more than one inside and 
one outside foreman to be employed. Failing a supply 
of competent sheet metal workers, other help may be 
employed temporarily. Sheet metal work on buildings 
where parties to this agreement are employed must 
be supplied and erected by a sheet metal contractor. 
Employer will not request employees to install material 
considered unfair unless same is covered by patent 
rights. 

Minimum wages per hour, $1. Junior members, three- 
quarters of journeymen’s rate. 

Apprentices shall continue their present seniority, no 
apprentice being entered as a registered apprentice 
without the consent of the employer. 

A committee of three shall be appointed from the 
union to discuss and adjust with the manager and 
superintendent any differences occurring. In event of 
any dispute arising which cannot be settled by the 
joint committee, matter must be referred to the gen- 
eral office of the union, and no strike or lockout shall 
take place until investigated by an international officer 
and a decision rendered. 

If notice of change in wages under the agreement be 
given by either side, parties will meet and try to 
adjust matter, making known their decision within 30 
days. 

Hours per day, eight; per week, forty-four. 

In case of job being outside the city limits, employer 
shall furnish transportation. When it is not practic- 
able for meri to travel every day, employer shall pay 
for board and room. On a job of over ninety days’ 
duration, employer shall provide first class transporta- 
tion to the city once every six weeks. No transporta- 
tion before end of ninety days. 


One apprentice to three journeymen or less. One 
junior member to four journeymen or majority fraction 
thereof. 

Members may not do sheet metal work for any 
person or persons until obtaining a permit from local 
union No. 280. 

Overtime, time and one-half until 9 p.m.; thereafter 
and Saturday afternoons, Sundays and holidays, double 
time. No work on Labour Day. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


BRANTFORD, OntTARIO—LocAL EMPLOYERS IN 
NEWSPAPER AND BooK AND JOB OFFICES 
AND INTERNATIONAL T'YPOGRAPHICAL UNION, 
No. 378. 


Contract and scale to be effective from September 
30, 1925, until September 30, 1928. 

Book and Job Scale: hours per day, eight for five 
days, and four on Saturday. Overtime, time and one- 
half. Forty-four hours to be a week. Day work to 
be between 7 a.m. and 6 p.m., and night work between 
7 p.m. and 6 a.m. 

Minimum wages per week, foremen, $34.48. Hand 
compositors, make-ups, proofreaders and journeymen, 
day work, $31.68; night work, $33.68. Scale for appren- 
tices per week, third year, $10.43; fourth year, $12.43; 
fifth year, $14.43. 

Newspaper scale: Hours per day, 8, six days per 
week. Hours per night, 74, six night per week. Day 
work to be done between 7 a.m. and 6 p.m. and 
night work between 7 p.m. and 6 a.m. Minimum wages 
per week, foremen, $38. Hand compositors, make-ups, 
proof-readers and journeymen, day work, $35, night 
work $37. Machinist operators, not less than $37 per 
week. 

Apprentices—one to three journeymen. Foreman and 
local committee shall examine applicants, who shall 
be not less than sixteen years of age, and serve five 
years. Apprentices shall undergo yearly examinations. 
No overtime work for apprentices unless one journey- 
man in the same office is employed on the same shift. 

Miscellaneous: 

Overtime, time and one-half. Day or night shifts 
beginning on Sundays or holidays, double time. 

Learners on machines, shall be union members or 
apprentices in last six months of their apprenticeship 
receiving two-thirds of scale for six months. 

One superannuated member to an office may work 
where journeymen are employed, at not less than two- 
thirds of regular scale. 


Manufacturing: Clothing 


MontrEat, Quesec.—Various CLoTHING Firms 
AND (CONTRACTORS AND THE MONTREAL 
Joint Board, AMALGAMATED ‘(CLOTHING 
Workers oF AMERICA. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 1, 1926, 
until May 1, 1926, and from year to year unless notice 
of abrogation or amendment shall be given in writing 
thirty days prior to expiration. 

Any change in working conditions or hours in the 
industry shall become effective in the shop or firm. 

Only good standing members are to be employed. 
Application for additional workers shall be made to 
the union. If such cannot be furnished the firm may 
secure workers who shall become union members. 

There shall be equal division of work among em- 
ployees of a shop. 

Hours, forty-four per week. Overtime shall be dis- 
pensed with as far as possible. Overtime work before 
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or after regular hours, time and one-half. Contractors 
shall not do productive work in shops before or after 
working hours. 

Disputes shall be taken up for adjustment by shop 
chairman and shop committee and the employer. If 
not settled, they shall be taken up by the union 
representative and the firm. 

The firm agrees not to discipline members or place 
obstacles in way of the union. 

The scale of wages established in the market shall be 
paid in the shop of the firm and in the shop of con- 
tractors where the firm’s work is done. 

Union members shall have access to shops whenever 
necessary. 


Toronto, OnTarI0—Tue Emsromery Manvu- 
FACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL LADIES’ GARMENT WorkERS’ UNION 
AND THE ToRONTO JOINT Boarp OF CLOAKS, 
Surrs AND DrEssMAKERS’ UNION, ON BE- 
HALF OF THE BoNNAZ SINGER AND HAND 
EmBrowery Workers’ Union, Locau No. 7. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 8, 1926, to 
December 31, 1926, and thereafter from year to year 
unless terminated on ten days’ notice. 

Only good standing members to be employed operat- 
ing Bonnaz and Singer machines, stamping, spooling, 
finishing, sample-making, designing, pleating and other 
work required in the embroidery trade. 

No workers shall be engaged except through the em- 
ployment bureau of the union, nor be placed at work 
unless presenting a union working card. If union is un- 
able to furnish help, same may be employed by the 
association but must present working card within one 
day. 

Union shop to be maintained, which means one com- 
plying with all union standards and conditions as 
prescribed in this agreement. 

No member of the association shall send out work 
without consent of the union. 

No member of a firm shall do any work except to 
instruct sample makers or other workers. 

Foremen and designers shall be union members and 
be under obligations cf the union rules covered by this 
agreement. 

There shall be & shop chairman to represent the em- 
ployees in dealing with the firm. 

Union representatives shall have access to factory 
at all times. 

Hours: forty-four per week, divided among 53 work- 
ing days. No work between Saturday noon and 8 a.m. 
Monday. No overtime while there are vacancies for 
additional workers and such can be secured. Overtime 
rate to be time and a quarter until July 1, 1926; 
thereafter until the expiration of this contract, time 
and a half. Dominion Day, Laobur Day, and Christ- 
mas Day are to be observed and paid for. Refraining 
from work on May 1 shall not be considered a breach 
of the contract. 

All workers shall work week work only, minimum 
scale: 1st class operators, capable of operating all bon- 
naz machines, including the invisible and _ beading 
machine, $50; 2nd class operators; full fledged me- 
chanics capable of operating the “‘L” machine, $40; 
3rd class operators, capable of operating the chain 
stitch machine and handling the ‘“‘L’’ machine, $30; 
all operators capable of operating Singer embroidery 
machine and other miscellaneous machines, $22; stamp- 
ers, $20; spoolers, $17; finishers, $16; finishers’ learn- 
ers, learners, who entered the factory on graduating 
from school, first two months, $13; following two 
months, $15; after six months, $16. Wages for de- 
signers shall be adjusted between the union and the 
firm accordingly. Increase of wages for apprentices 
already employed and all other workers not men- 


tioned above shall be adjusted between the union and 
the members of the association. 

No apprentice should be allowed without the con- 
sent of the union. To regulate employment, a con- 
ference will be held at the beginning of next season 
to ascertain whether or not additional workers are 
needed. Wages for workers who do not receive the 
minimum scale shall be readjusted during July, 1926. 
Where a worker is deficient in production, by reason 
of age or physical condition wages shall be agreed 
upon between the employer and the worker subject to 
the approval of the union. 

Failure to pay wages shall be a violation of the 
contract, and in addition to penalty imposed on mem- 
ber, the association agrees to pay union for benefit 
of workers the entire amount of underpayment. 

Work shall be distributed as equally as possible. 
Workers shall not be required to report every day 
and remain in shop during dull season when there is 
no work for them. 

No home work shall be permitted by the employer. 
No contracting or sub-contracting work within the shop 
shall be permitted. 

No member shall give out work to or purchase ready- 
made goods or accept work from establishments where 
the union is conducting a strike. 

No member of the association shall discharge a work- 
er before a notice in writing is served on the union 
of the reason for intended discharge. If union does 
not consent, question shall be referred to the trial 
board. 

Association shall comply with standards of sanita- 
tion and fire prevention of joint board of sanitary 
control, and agrees to adopt the sanitary union label. 

Before accepting a new member the association shall 
inform the union in writing of the application. 

There shall be no lockouts or strikes in shops of 
members of the association during period of the agree- 
ment, nor any individual lockout, stoppage or shop 
strike pending the termination of any complaint or 
grievance. Notice of a strike must be given at once 
by the association to the union. The union agrees to 
return the striking workers within 48 hours. 

Disputes and grievances shall be submitted in writ- 
ing to the other party and shall be jointly investigated. 
In failure to agree, question shall be referred to a 
trial board of one member from each organization and 
a permanent umpire to be known as the impartial chair- 
man, selected by both parties. Decisions shall be bind- 


ing. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Telegraphs and Telephones 


Canapa—CANADIAN (Marcont Company (Lim- 
irep LIABILITY) AND COMMERCIAL ‘T'ELE- 
GRAPHERS’ UNION OF AMERICA, CANADIAN 
-Marcont Wirevess System Division No. 
59. 

Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1926, until 
March 31, 1929, and thereafter, subject to 60 days’ 
notice in writing. Either party desiring to revise agree- 
ment shall give notice in writing on February 1, 1929. 

The seniority list is to be supplied to the General 
Chairman and kept up to date. The right of seniority 
shall govern in all cases, abiltiy being equal. 

A telegrapher whose services have been dispensed 
with on account of reduction of staff shall be given 
preference in filling new positions or vacancies. A 
junior telegrapher shall be dispensed with first. 

After one year’s service at coast stations, two weeks’ 
leave of absence with full wages and maintenance 
allowance. Applications to be made within 30 days. 
Casual service aboard ship by way of temporary relief 
shail not be deemed a reason for denial of annual 
vacation. Vacation periods shall not be cumulative 
and payment for lapsed vacations shall not be made. 
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Generous effort shall be made to grant vacations of un- 
certain and variable duration, with wages to ships’ 
telegraphers who have been on extended voyages, prior 
to their return, when they have been unable to receive 
vacation for a prolonged period. 

In event of a three-man station being short staffed, 
making it necessary for the remaining two telegraphers 
to keep a constant watch between them, overtime 
over eight hours per day, time and one half. 

The company shall meet a committee to deal with 
matters in dispute such as wages, working conditions, 
grievances, etc. If the committee express desire to 
have an international officer present the company will 
offer no objection. 

Telegrapher must give fifteen days’ notice of leaving 
the service. The company must give fifteen days’ 
notice of reduction of staff or fifteen days’ wages. Dis- 
missal cases consequent upon proven misdemeanor shall 
not be entitled to previous notice or pay. No tele- 
grapher shall be suspended or discharged except for 
investigation, and any telegrapher who after having 
been suspended or discharged disproves the charge, 
shall be reinstated without prejudice, and reimbursed. 

A telegrapher leaving the service shall be furnished 
with a certificate of service. 

Wage scaie: first year, $70 per month; second year, 
$75; third year, $85; fourth year, $95; fifth year, $105; 
sixth year, $115. In addition an allowance of $40 per 
month to be paid where maintenance is not furnished. 
Full maintenance allowance to be paid where a coast 
station telegrapher has been assigned to ship service 
for two weeks or less. 

In addition, a bonus of $15 per month to regular 
officers in charge of coast stations, and of $10 to 
officers in charge of ship stations carrying two or more 
telegraphers. Officers in charge of coast stations shall 
suffer no loss of bonus through absence on regular 
vacations, but such bonus shall not be payable to 
substitutes. In event of a regularly appointed officer in 
charge being on leave other than vacation, bonus shall 


be paid to telegrapher performing duties of officer in 
charge. Uniform trimmings shall be supplied to wire- 
less officers. 

Fuel shall be supplied for operating stations other 
than dwellings but not to coast stations where main- 
tenance allowance is not paid. 

The company shall supply light for all stations and 
dwellings attached thereto, and pay all taxes on station 
property and buildings. 

Rentals on dwellings shall be not more than $9 per 
month. 

A ship’s telegrapher laid off at a point away from 
divisional headquarters shall be entitled to wages, 
transportation and expenses until his return to his 
headquarters. A telegrapher quitting service without 
notice, or dismissed for proven misdemeanor shall not 
be entitled to transportation and expenses to head- 
quarters. In case of transfer, funds will be advanced 
to cover reasonable expenses incurred, and telegraphers 
travelling upon the company’s service shall be entitled 
to first class rail and steamship fare, hotel accommo- 
dation and board. 

No transfers unjustly or unfairly; married men 
transferred by the company shall be freed from station 
duty for four days. 

The Company undertakes to insert in future agree- 
ments with ship owners that said ship owners shall 
furnish wireless officers with medical and other at- 
tendance and comfortable sleeping accommodation, and 
if more than one wireless officer is employed, there 
shall be sleeping accommodation separate from the 
wireless cabin. ‘ 

No deduction from wages or allowances shall be 
made where a telegrapher is travelling in the com- 
pany’s service. In case of transfer from one station 
to another, travelling expenses shall be paid in lieu 
of maintenance allowance. 

The agreement does not apply to coast stations in 
Newfoundland, where employers shall be under a 
separate agreement. 





AGREEMENT BETWEEN NOVA SCOTIA COAL MINERS, UNITED 
MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, DISTRICT 26, AND THE 
PRINCIPAL MINE OPERATORS 


HE text of an agreement between coal 
miners in Nova Scotia, the United Mine 
Workers of America, District 26, and the prin- 
cipal operators, signed March 16, 1926, in effect 
from February 1 to January 31, 1928, is given 
herewith. This agreement is the final settle- 
ment of a dispute arising out of the expira- 
tion of the previous agreement on January 
15, 1925, and resulting in a cessation of work 
from March 6, 1925, to August 10, 1925, in- 
volving 11,463 workmen. The cause of the 
dispute was a proposal for a ten per cent wage 
reduction by the operators; as the dispute 
proceeded, maintenance men were withdrawn 
by the union when the cessation of work took 
place, disturbances occurred incidental to the 
picketing, and the militia were requisitioned 
by the provincial authorities. In the negotia- 
tions ensuing the operators refused to agree 
to certain provisions contained in previous 
agreements, one of which was the check-off 
of union dues from miners’ pay envelopes. 


The resumption of work in August was on 
the basis of a tentative agreement proposed 
by the Government of Nova Scotia, the scale 
in force August 15, 1922, to January 15, 1924, 
being put in force for six months, which was 
about six per cent lower than that in force 
from February, 1924, to January, 1925; a 
Royal Commission to be appointed by the 
Provincial Government to make an inquiry 
into the industry and to recommend a wage 
scale; and the check-off to be decided by a 
referendum of the miners, 

The Commission recommended a wage re- 
duction of ten per cent from the 1924 scale, 
to be in effect for at least two years, or that 
such a reduetion be made with a provision 
for an adjustment of wages every six months 
for at least three years, according to the abil- 
ity of the coal mining operations of the com- 
panies to pay. (Lasour Gazerrs, January, 
1926, supplement, p. 16.) In regard to the 
check-off the Commission recommended that 
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after six months the check-off for various 
items previously in vogue should be discon- 
tinued except “deductions in respect of 
matters having direct relation to the men’s 
employment (viz., powder, tools and check- 
weighmen), and that are necessary to be 
made before his earnings can be determined; 
deductions in respect of such interests as 
benefit societies and Hospitals, since the opera- 
tors are making joint contributions with the 
men.” 

Following the issue of the Commission’s 
report, the union decided at a district con- 
vention to accept it as a basis for negotia- 
tions, January 26, 1926 (Lasour GazerTs, 
February, p. 125-126). 

A draft agreement was submitted to the 
miners in a referendum on February 20, on 
which the union officers had agreed with the 
operators except on the clause regarding the 
check-off, the operators refusing to agree to 
collect the union dues after six months. The 
union officers, therefore, issued a statement 
that they would not recommend its accept- 
ance by the miners on this account, declaring 
that the Commission had recommended a full 
recognition of the union by the operators, 
and that the check-off for union dues was 
usually incidental to recognition. The agree- 
ment was not approved by the miners, the 
vote being as follows:— 


For Against 
GiicemBay, OY. 0a Sheaaacae 601 2,228 
Newt Waterforddvecn saoueaws 165 585 
Pydney oMinesteic: ga eee. oc B48 730 
Cumberlands. goss ..cuwesl xctiacts 97 831 
IPiCtOD. Disk 62 oGlawe “abest. och 65 631 
1,170 4,905 


The referendum of the miners on the check- 
off had not been taken, but in view of this 
vote negotiations were renewed, and on March 
11 an amended clause on the check-off was 
submitted to the miners and approved. The 
agreement thus ratified was signed on March 
16. 

The clauses of the agreement are in general 
the same as those contained in the agreement 
in force from February, 1924, to January, 
1925, effecting settlement of the strike from 
January 16 to February 20, 1924, which was 


negotiated by the international and provis- 
ional district representatives of the United 
Mine Workers, the district officers having 
been suspended by the International Presi- 
dent during a strike in 1923 in sympathy with 
steel workers. This agreement was defeated 
by the miners in a referendum, although it 
provided for a six to eight per cent increase 
in wages, but the miners worked under its 
conditions until it terminated. This was the 
first agreement in Nova Scotia between the 
United Mine Workers and the principal oper- 
ators setting forth rules and working condi- 
tions, agreements up to that time providing 
for the continuance of previous agreements 
with certain amendments. 


The first agreement between the principal 
operators and the United Mine Workers was 
signed in February, 1919, continuing agree- 
ments between the operators and the Amal- 
gamated Miners of Nova Scotia (Lazsour 
Gazette, March 1919, p. 307), which in turn 
continued agreements between certain oper- 
ators and the representatives of the Provin- 
cial Workmen’s Association and the United 
Mine Workers of America (Lasour Gazerrs, 
June, 1917, pp. 452-454; July, 1917, p. 506). 
In 1920, agreements amending these were 
signed (Lasour Gazerre, February 1920, p. 
130; March 1920, p. 283; April 1920, p. 391), 
and included wage schedules in most cases, 
but these were amended by the “ Montreal 
Agreement” in November, 1920 (Lasour 
GazettE, January 1921, p. 38), and again in 
August, 1922 (Lasour Gazerre, September 
1922, p. 957), which continued in force until 
January, 1924, when the first agreement sim- 
ilar to that recently signed setting forth rules 
and working conditions was negotiated and 
signed, but not ratified, as mentioned above. 

The text of the agreement signed by the 
representatives of the principal companies, the 
Dominion Coal Company, the Nova Scotia 
Steel and Coal Company, the Acadia Coal 
Company and the Cumberland Railway and 
Coal Company, subsidiaries of the British 
Empire Steel Corporation, and the represen- 
tatives of the United Mine Workers of Am- 
erica is as follows:— 


Text of Agreement 


PREAMBLE 


This agreement is made on the basis and in accord- 
ance with the terms of the report of the Royal Com- 
mission, composed of Sir Andrew Rae Duncan, Chair- 
man, Major Hume Cronyn and Rev. Dr. H. P. Mac- 
Pherson, dated January 8, 1926, particularly with refer- 
ence to recommendation Number One of Section Num- 
ber Sixteen of that report. 


The parties hereto agree that during the period of 
this agreement, the scale of wages for labour shall be 
as set forth in the schedules attached hereto.* 


*These schedules will be published in a future issue. 


It is further agreed between the parties hereto thav. 
they shall, as soon as possible after the signing of this 
agreement, meet in conference and discuss the working 
out of the periodic wage revision as recommended in 
the second Alternative of Section Number Sixteen of 
the report of the Royal Commission and, if a mutually 
satisfactory basis is arrived at, this contract may be 
superseded by a contract arranged in accordance with 
the second alternative of Section Number Sixteen of 
the Report of the Royal Commission. 

In accordance with the recommendation of the com- 
mission, the parties hereto accept the principle of cut- 
ting, shooting, and loading and will co-operate to put 
it in operation. 
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AGREEMENT 


No. 1. Hours of Labour: 

The collieries will commence to hoist coal at 7 a.m. 
at which time all the men must be in the mine. The 
day’s work will cease at 3 o'clock, when all arrange- 
ments will be available for conveying men to the sur- 
face. The surface men around the bankhead and 
screens, associated with the handling of coal, are to be 
on duty between the hours of 7 a.m. and 3 p.m., and 
for a short time after, if necessary, for the purpose of 
attending to such duties as will facilitate their own 
work, such time not to exceed a half hour. The 
standard of other surface labour around the collieries 
to be from 7 a.m. to 4 p.m. with half an hour for 
dinner. Where continuous attendance is required, the 
shifts will be eight (8) hours both surface and under- 
ground. 


No. 4. Observance of Mining Laws: 

This contract shall conform to existing mining laws 
in the Province of Nova Scotia, and both parties agree 
to co-operate in the observance of said laws. 


No. 3. No Stoppage of Work: 

It is distinctly understood and agreed that in case of 
all disputes and grievances of every nature arising 
under this contract, the mines shall continue to work 
pending settlement. 


No. 4. Method of Settling Disputes: 

(a) There shall be a Pit Committee consisting of 
three men at each mine, two of them must be practi- 
cal coal miners. 

(b) The duties of the mine committee shall be con- 
fined to the adjustment of disputes between the mine 
manager and the miners or mine labourers arising out 
of this agreement, or any district or local agreement 
made in connection therewith. 

(c) When any grievance or grievances arise between 
the mine manager and the miners or mine labourers 
and they fail to reach an agreement, the miners or 
mine Jabourers shall ‘refer the grievance or grievances 
to the Pit Committee, and should they fail to reach 
an agreement with the mine manager, they shall refer 
grievance or grievances to the Local Superintendent 
and the District Executive. Should they fail to reach 
an agreement the grievance or grievances shall be re- 
ferred to the General Superintendent, or his repre- 
sentatives, or the General Manager and the District 
Executive. 

(da) It is contrary to the spirit and intent of this 
clause for any employee to attempt to, or to lay any 
mine or section of the mine idle for the purpose of 
forcing a settlement of any grievance. 


No. &. Duties of the Pit Committee: 

The pit committee in the discharge of its duties shall 
under no circumstances go around the mine for any 
cause whatever unless called upon by the Mine Mana- 
ger or his representatives and by a miner or Company 
man who may have a grievance he cannot settle with 
the Mine Manager or his representative; however, it 
is mandatory for the Mine Manager or his representa- 
tive and the miner or Company man affected to make 
a request for the Pit Committee to come to the place 
or places where the grievance is at once, so that a 
thorough investigation can be made and adjustment 
of grievance made if possible. 

Any pit committee-man who shall attempt to exe- 
cute any local rule or procedure in conflict with any 
provision of this contract, or any made in pursuance 
hereof, shall be forthwith deposed as a committee- 
man. The foregoing shall not be construed to pro- 
hibit the Pit Committee from looking after the matter 
of membership, dues and initiation in any proper man- 
ner. 

Members of the Pit Committee employed as day 
men shall not leave their places of duty during work- 
ing hours, except by permission of the Company, or 
in cases involving a stoppage of the mine. 


No. 6. Hiring, Discharging and Time to be paid for: 

(a) The management of the mine, the direction of 
the working force, and the right to hire and discharge 
are vested exclusively in the operator, and the United 
Mine Workers of America shall not abridge these 
rights. It is not the intention of this provision to 
encourage the discharge of employees or the refusal of 
employment to applicants because of personal prejudice 
or activity in matters affecting the United Mine 
Workers of America. If any employee shall be dis- 
charged or suspended by the Management, and it is 
claimed that an injustice has been done him, an in- 
vestigation, to be conducted by the parties and in the 
manner set forth in Section 4,. shall be taken up 
promptly and if it is proved an injustice has been done 
the management shall reinstate said employee and pay 
him full compensation for the time he has been sus- 
pended and out of employment. 


Note.—Our understanding of Paragraph ‘“‘A,” Section 
No. 6, relating to ‘Discharge’ is that no man shall 
be discharged except for sufficient cause other than 
personal prejudice or activity in matters relating to 
the United Mine Workers of America. 


(b) Provided that if at the end of five days after 
the discharge of an employee who claims an injustice 
has been done him, and an investigation has not been 
made and a final decision reached within that time, 
such discharged employee will be given employment 
pending the final disposition of the case. 

If the discharged employee be a miner, the employ- 
ment given under this clause will be his regular work- 
ing place, and, if a day man, he will be given such 
employment at day work as the management elects 
and that he is competent to perform, if such employ- 
ment takes a lower rate of wages than that at which 
he was employed at the time of his discharge, and the 
final decision of the case be in his favour, he will be 
paid in the final compensation and adjustment of the 
case at the same rate of wages he was receiving at 
the time he was discharged. 


(c) When the foreman, as provided for in Paragraph 
“A” of this section, directs an employee to do labour, 
the scale of wages being lower than his regular scale, 
he shall be paid the wage scale as paid for labour 
from which he was transferred during time employed. 

(e) No member of the United Mine Workers ot 
America shall be denied employment, except for suf- 
ficient cause other than personal prejudice or activity 
in matters affecting the United Mine Workers of 
America, and when an applicant for work is denied 
employment and it is claimed by him an injustice has 
been done said applicant, investigation shall be con- 
ducted by the tribunals and in the manner set forth 
in Section No. 4 for the adjustment of grievances, and 
shall be taken up promptly. If it is proven an injus- 
tice has been done, the mine management shall give 
employment to said applicant. The reasons assigned 
for not employing said applicant shall be set forth 
during the investigation. It is understood and agreed 
that the taking up and investigation of discharge or 
applicant case will take precedence over all other 
cases except shutdowns and no list shall be kept for 
the purpose of regulating the employment of applicants 
in violation of this contract. 


(f) It is provided, however, the above provisions of 
this section shall not apply to a man that is a menace 
to the safety of the lives of himself or other em- 
ployees in such mine. Neither shall it apply to an 
applicant who is incompetent to perform such labour 
or to men who continue to neglect their work, or for 
any other justifiable cause, for such refusal of em- 
ployment, and no one shall be considered as coming 
under the provisions of above paragraphs who, when 
making application for work, is at the time employed 
elsewhere, or has an application for work pending at 
another mine. 
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(g) It is understood and agreed that the Company 
shall select its day and monthly men, based upon 
their qualifications and fitness for the work to be per- 
formed, provided, however, an applicant claiming he 
has been discriminated against shall have the right of 
appeal as provided for in Paragraph “E”’ of this sec- 
tion and a hearing and final disposition of said appeal 
shall be made in conformity with Paragraph “E’”’ and 
“EF” of this section. It is further provided that no 
day or monthly men employed at such work shall be 
transferred to mining ahead of any applicant waiting 
for employment as a miner, at the time said day or 
monthly man was employed. 

(h) It is agreed that when a boy reaches the age 
of eighteen years, the management has the right to 
move him along to a higher classification of work, 
provided he is capable of performing such work. 


No. 7. Day Men to Perform Work Assigned Them: 


All day men shall do any class of work in or around 
the mine that the management may require of them; 
provided, however, he is paid scale price for such work, 
no man transferred to other work shall be paid less 
than his regular wages, any man transferred to other 
work carrying a higher rate of wages shall be paid 
the higher rate. 


No 8 Miners Requested to Fill Place of Other Em- 
ployees: 

When a miner shall be requested to fill the place ot 
another employee, he shall receive the rate of wages 
paid for miners which if $4.15, and each and every 
miner when called upon, who is competent to perform 
such work, shall take his turn in performing the work 
assigned him by the management for the day in ques- 
tion. 


No. 9. Any Employee Absenting Himself from Work: 

Any employee absenting himself from work two days 
and not reporting for work on the morning of the 
third day, shall forfeit his right to his working place, 
unless excused by the Mine Manager, but shall be given 
another place in turn; provided, however, this shall 
not apply in case of sickness. 


No. 10. In Case Men refuse to Continue at Work 
Because of a Grievance: 

If any man refuse to continue at work because of a 
grievance which has not been taken up for adjust- 
ment in the manner provided herein, and such action 
shall seem likely to impede the operation of the mine, 
the Mine Committee when called upon by the Mine 
Manager, shall immediately furnish a man or men to 
take such vacant place or places, in order that the 
mine may continue at work, and it shall be the duty 
of any member or members of the United Mine 
Workers who may be called upon, provided he is 
competent, when called upon by the Mine Manager 
and Mine Committee, to immediately take the place 
or places assigned to him or them in pursuance thereof. 


No. 11. No Grievance to be Taken Up When Mine 
is Idle in Violation of Contract: 

Under no circumstances shall a grievance be taken up 
for adjustment during a suspension of work in viola- 
tion of this contract. 

No. 12. Falls in Working Places: 

Where a fall occurs in any working place, and which 
prevents the miner or miners from working at the face, 
the Company shall make preparations to clean up the 
fall within two hours from time of receiving notice 
from the miner or miners affected, failing to do so, the 
miner or miners affected shall clean up same at day 
rate, which is $4.15 per day. 


No. 18. Deficient Work: 

If any place in a mine become deficient for any 
reason other than the intervention of stone, the manage- 
ment and the men affected shall agree on a rate to be 
paid while the place is deficient. Should they fail to 
agree, the men concerned shall continue to work in the 


place at the rate paid miners taken from place, which 
is $4.15 per day, until such time as they elect to go 
on the regular rate of the place. 

No. 14. Check Weighman: 

Miners may elect a check weighman, who must be 
an employee in or around the mine at the time and 
for at least three (3) months previous to his election, 
and the Company shall furnish him with a check 
number and he shall credit to his number the pontion 
of coal checked off or deductions made from each and 
every man due to pay the check weighman for his day’s 
work, or part of day, to pay his wages. 

The Company shall give any man so elected a place 


in or around the mine at the end of his labours as 
check weighman. 


No. 15. Re-employment of Officers: 

The Company agrees that all men leaving their em- 
ployment to accept elected or appointed positions with 
the United Mine Workers of America, will, at the 
expiration of their official duties, be given employment 
at the mine. 

No. 16. Maintenance 
Mining: 

In case of either local or general suspension of min- 
ing, either at the expiration of this contract or other- 
wise, the engineers, firemen, pumpmen, fanmen and 
such other maintenance men necessary to protect the 
mines shall not suspend work, except at the option of 
the operator, but shall fully protect all the Company’s 
property under their care and operate fans and pumps 
and lower and hoist such men or supplies as may be 
required to protect the Company’s property, and any 
and all coal necessary to keep up steam at the Com- 
pany’s coal plants. But, it is understood and agreed 
that the operator will not ask them to hoist any coal 
produced by non-union labour for sale in the market. 
The operator, at this option, to retain only such engi- 
neers, firemen, pumpmen, fanmen and such other main- 
tenance men necessary to protect the mines as are 
required, but with the understanding that all the engi- 
neers, firemen, pumpmen, fanmen and such other main- 
tenance men necessary to protect the mines employed 
at the time of the suspension shall be those regularly 
engaged at maintenance work. The operator will not 
employ officials on continuous service positions. 

Should the interest of the engineers, firemen, pump- 
men, fanmen and such other maintenance men neces- 
sary to protect the mines be directly involved in any 
issue at the expiration of this contract, and any engi- 
neers, firemen, pumpmen, fanmen and such other main- 
tenance men necessary to protect the mines cease work, 
the United Mine Workers of America ’ will provide 
competent men to perform the emergency work above 
recited at the scale price in effect at the time of the 
suspension, subject to any subsequent settlement. 
No. 17. Changes of Contract: 

It is agreed that during the life of this contract 
nothing shall be done\ to decrease the earning power 
of the einployee, or to increase the cost of production 
to the Company; also, it is hereby understood that no 
custom or condition in effect at any mine can be changed 
unless mutually agreed to by both parties to the con- 
tract. 

ce 
No. 18. New Work: 

When the development of a new mine is begun dur- 
ing the period of this agreement, or new machinery 
or methods of handling the products is installed, a 
scale of wages covering the labour at such new mines 
and under such changed conditions will be the same 
aS in other mines in the neighbourhood where similar 
conditions exist. Where no similar conditions exist, a 
scale of wages and conditions will be made by the 
District Executive and the representatives of the Com- 
pany. 

No. 19. Placing Men Formerly on Local Contracts: 

Men who were formerly working on Local Contracts 
will be given an opportunity to get to the coal face 
wherever and whenever possible. 


Men During Suspension of 
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No. 20. Recognizing the Pit Committee: 

The Company will recognize the Pit Committee in 
the discharge of their duties, as provided for in this 
agreement. 


No. 21. Check-Off: 

(a) The Company agrees to continue the check-off 
as has been the practice in the past until August 6, 
1926. After that date the only deductions the Com- 
pany will make from the men’s pay will be for check- 
weighmen, warehouse supplies, Benefit Societies, Hos- 
pitals and United Mine Workers of America. 

(b) The Company agrees to check off all dues, fines 
and initiations from all members of the United Mine 
Workers of America, employed in and around the 
collieries, also check-offs for assessments or levies for 
strictly U.M.W. purposes, authority to make such 
deductions to be given the Company by the President 
and Secretary of District No. 26, United Mine Work- 
ers of America, such authorities to state the purpose 
for which the assessment or levy is to be made. 

(c) The maximum amount to be deducted for 
U.M.W. purposes in any one month shall not exceed 
Five Dollars. 


No. 22. Deaths and Funerals: 

(a) In the event of an instantaneous death by acci- 
dent in the mine, employees shall have the privilege of 
discontinuing work for the remainder of that day only. 
Work, at the option of the operator, shall be resumed 
the day following and continue thereafter. 

In case the operators elect to operate the mines on 
the day of the funeral of the deceased as above, or 
where death has resulted from an accident in the 
mine, individual employees may, at their option, absent 
themselves from work for the purpose of attending 
such funeral, but not otherwise, each member of the 
United Mine Workers of America employed at the 
mine at which the deceased member was employed shall 
contribute fifty cents (.50c) and the operators fifty 
dollars ($50) for the benefit of the family of the 
deceased or his legal representatives, to be collected 
through the office of the Company. 

(b) Except in cas2 of fatal accidents, as above, the 
mine shall in no case be thrown idle because of any 
death or funeral, but in the case of the death of any 
employee of the Company or member of his family, 
any individual miner may, at his option, absent him- 
self from work for the purpose of attending such 
funeral, but not otherwise. 


No. 23. Violation of Agreement: 

No laws or rules shall be made by any Local Union 
or group of Local Unions in violation of this con- 
tract, joint agreements to have precedence over 
National, District and Local constitutions. 


No. 24. Preparation of Coal: 
The ability of the Company to sell coal and to 


‘pay wages being recognized as largely dependent upon 


the coal being clean and marketable, it is mutually 
agreed and understood that the miners will produce 
their coal in such manner as not to increase the per- 
centage of fine coal, either by carelessness or the use 
of unnecessarily large quantities of powder, and will 
load coal free as possible from all impurities. 


No. 25. Price of Workmen’s Coal: 

Workmen will be supplied with run-of-mine coal at 
$3.60 per ton at the mine or coal yard. 

Where it is necessary to transport the coal over a 
railway in order to make delivery the cost of trans- 
portation shall be added to the price. 


No. 26. Sections of Mines Shut Down Indefinitely: 

It is agreed wherein any section of a mine is shut 
down for an indefinite period, that the opportunity of 
a division of the work will be given to each and every 
man thrown out of employment. However, it is under- 
stood the question must be taken up with the manage- 
ment and an understanding reached as to the method 
that may be put into effect. 


No. 27. Application of This Agreement: | 

The terms of this agreement apply only to men who 
are members of the United Mine Workers of America 
working in and around the mines, and all who are 
eligible to membership in the United Mine Workers of 
America as set forth in the Constitution of the Inter- 
national Union. 


No. 28. Expiration of Contract: 

This contract will continue in full force and eff.ct, 
beginning February 1,\ 1926, and expiring January 31, 
1928. The 1926 scale of wages to take effect February 
13, 1926. It is further agreed that on December 1, 1927, 
the parties to this contract shall meet in conference 
for the purpose of formulating another agreement. 


No. 29. Obligations: 

(a) All provisions and terms of this contract are 
hereby mutually agreed to by and between the Coal 
Company and all the miners of District No. 26 and 
signed by the representatives of the parties hereto, 
who have been duly authorized to execute the same 
on behalf of the Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Com- 
pany, and on behalf of District No. 26 of the United 
Mine Workers of America. 

(b) That the fulfilment of this agreement entered in- 
to is guaranteed by the International Union and the 
fulfilment of joint agreements entered into is guar- 
anteed by the officers of the International organiza- 
tion, as well as by the Officers of the District, and 
it is their duty to see that all such agreements are 
carried out both in the letter and the spirit. 


Bell Telephone Company First Aid Contests 


The second annual first aid competition of 
the Bell Telephone Company teams was held 
at Montreal on April 18 under the auspices 
of the St. John Ambulance Association. 
Nearly 90 per cent of all male plant em- 
ployees of the company employed in Mont- 
real have qualified in first aid work. 

First aid -instruction has been carried on 
in the company since 1922, and is operated 
under the Bell Telephone Centre of the St. 
John Ambulance Association. Out of a total 
of 3,486 permanent male plant employees 
throughout the company’s territory, which ex- 
tends from Quebec city in the east, to Wind- 
sor in the west, and north to Sault Ste. Marie, 
there are 1,993 qualified “ first aiders.” 


During the present season, a very exten- 
sive program has been carried on, with the 
result that in this season alone, 1,272 em- 
ployees have taken examination, 1,047 of 
these being for first year certificates. It is ex- 
pected that before the end of the season, the 
company will have 250 additional first aiders. 
It is worth noting that out of this total of 
1,272 employees just mentioned, 99.9 per 
cent were successful in passing. The examin- 
ers are qualified practitioners who have no 
connection with the company. 

Installation department No. 1 team cap- 
tured a silver shield by securing 98.4 per cent 
and the Sherbrooke team with 98.2 per cent 
was victorious in the eastern division. 
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REPORT OF ROYAL COMMISSION ON BRITISH COAL MINING 
INDUSTRY 


‘PRE Royal Commission on the coal indus- 
try in Great Britain, appointed on Sep- 
tember 5, 1925, published their report during 
March. The appointment of a commission to 
conduct a complete inquiry into the industry 
was noted in the Lasour Gazerrsn, August, 1925, 
in connection with the provisional agreement 
reached at the end of July, which averted a 
general strike owing to a proposal by the 
operators to reduce wages. 

The report reviews the essential facts of 
the present situation as including the develop- 
ment of a new coal field in South Yorkshire 
and Nottinghamshire; the increase in the num- 
ber of miners by more than 10 per cent since 
1909; disorganization caused by the competi- 
tion of the Ruhr mines after the occupation 
of that district; and the government subsidy 
granted to the industry for a nine-months 
period commencing August 1. 

The commission find that “the coal mining 
industry, for more than a century the founda- 
tion of the economic strength of the country, 
has come upon difficult times. The change of 
fortune is the result of powerful economic 
forces. It is idle to attribute it either, on the 
one hand, to political unrest or restriction of 
output among the miners, or, on the other 
hand, to inefficiency in the day-by-day man- 
agement of the mines.” The assertion that 
the only remedy for the present situation lies 
in longer hours and lower wages is strongly 
denied by the Commission, but large changes 
in present organization are necessary, and pro- 
gress may be made if these are adopted. 
Many mines follow antiquated methods the 
report states; some are on too small a scale 
to be good units of production and some are 
‘defective in equipment or management. The 
methods of utilizing coal are unscientific; 
four-fifths of the coal consumed in the coun- 
try is burnt in a raw state; oil and valuable 
by-products are wasted and the atmosphere 
is polluted; methods of research are inade- 
quate; mining is not intimately associated with 
other industries as it should be; distribution 
is too costly; and organization on the em- 
ployment side is defective. 

Dealing with the remedy for these defects 
the commission reject the proposal of the 
Miners’ Federation for the nationalization of 
the mines. “We are not satisfied,” they say, 
“that the scheme proposed to us is workable, 
or that it offers—clear social gain. We per- 
ceive in it grave economic dangers, and we 
find no advantages that cannot be obtained 
as readily, or more readily in other ways. We 


contemplate accordingly the continuance of 
the industry under private enterprise, but we 
make a number of proposals for its reorgan- 
ization.” These recommendations are as fol- 
lows:— 


RECOMMENDATIONS ON RE-ORGANIZATION 


1. Ownership of the Muineral—The error 
which was made in times past, in allowing the 
ownership of the coal to fall into private 
hands, should be retrieved. The mineral 
should be acquired by the State—by purchase 
where it has a market value, by a declaration 
of State ownership in the case of unproved 
coal or coal at deep levels, which has now no 
market value. The coal of existing mines 
which are likely soon to cease working, and 
coal which is not now worked and is not likely 
to be developed in the future, should be ex- 
cluded from the purchase. Safeguards should 
be adopted against excessive compensation 
claims. A Coal Commission should be ap- 
pointed, under the authority of the Secretary 
for Mines, to acquire and administer the 
mineral property. 

2. Amalgamation of existing Mines—The 
amalgamation of many of the present small 
units of production is both desirable and prac- 
ticable. This may often be effected from 
within, but in many cases it will only take 
place if outside assistance is given. Any 
general measure of compulsory amalgamation, 
on arbitrary lines, would be mischievous; the 
action to be taken should be elastic and should 
enable each case to be treated individually. 
The State as mineral owner will be able to 
promote desirable amalgamation when grant- 
ing new leases or renewing old ones. Legis- 
lation should provide for a compulsory trans- 
fer of interests under existing leases where 
desirable amalgamations are prevented by dis- 
sent of some of the parties or their unreason- 
able claims. Existing leases would not other- 
wise be affected. 


3. Combination of Industries—A closer con- 
nection of mining with the allied industries 
should be promoted. Highly technical ques- 
tions are involved, affecting a number of in- 
dustries, and not electricity alone. The de- 
velopment of electrical supply under the new 
proposals of the Government should be closely 
co-ordinated with the generation of electricity 
at the mines. The heat, power and light re- 
quirements of the country should be under the 
constant and comprehensive survey of a body 
formed for the purpose. We propose for con- 
sideration the establishment of a National 
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Fuel and Power Committee, with advisory 
powers, composed of representatives nomin- 
ated by the Government from among the offi- 
cial and other bodies concerned. 


4. Research.—The existing provision for re- 
search should be largely extended by the in- 
dustry with the support of the State. It is 
urgently necessary that new methods for win- 
ning and utilizing coal should be sought for, 
and should be found, if the prosperity of the 
industry is to be restored and a proper stand- 
ard of wages and working conditions assured 
to the workers. If processes of low temper- 
ature carbonization were perfected, great 
national advantages would’ ensue, particularly 
through the production of a smokeless fuel 
for domestic and industrial use, and the pro- 
vision of large supplies of mineral oil from the 
country’s own resources. The State should 
give financial support to the further experi- 
ments, on a commercial scale, which are neces- 
sary. 

5. Distribution—The industry as a whole has 
so far failed to realize the benefits to be ob- 
tained by a readiness to co-operate. Large 
financial advantages might be gained by the 
formation, in particular, of co-operative selling 
agencies. They are specially needed in the 
export trade. 

The Government should consider the estab- 
lishment of an official system for the samp- 
ling and analysis of coal, with a view to en- 
couraging selling on specification and guaran- 
tee, in both the home and the foreign markets. 

Local authorities should be empowered to 
engage in the retail sale of coal. 

We propose measures to secure the adoption 
of larger mineral wagons on the railways ,and 
a greater concentration of ownership of wagons. 
A Standing Joint Committee of the Ministry 
of Transport and the Mines Department should 
be formed to promote these measures. 

6. Labour——The relations between employers 
and employed are of fundamental importance, 
and here also we are convinced that a number 
of changes are necessary. 

(1) The principle on which the recent wage- 
agreements have been based is in our opinion 
sound, but amendments are needed in the 
method of ascertaining the proceeds of the 
industry for the fixing of wages. A large 
proportion of the coal is sold by the mines 
to associated industries, and the most import- 
ant of these amendments relates to the prices 
at which these transfers are made. 

(2) The standard length of the working day, 
which is now on the average 74 hours under- 

ground, should remain unaltered. The option- 
al redistribution of hours within the present 
weekly total, over a week of five days, instead 
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of six, should be considered. The multiple 
shift system should be extended. 

(3) Joint pit committees should be estab- 
lished generally. 

(4) The methods of payment of men not 
employed at the face should be revised where 
possible so as to give them a direct interest 
in ‘output. 

(5) The introduction of a family allowance 
system, either nationally or by districts, is 
desirable. Pooling schemes should be adopted 
to prevent married men with families being 
prejudiced in obtaining employment. 

(6) Profit-sharing schemes, providing for the 
distribution to the workmen of shares in the 
undertakings, should be generally adopted in 
the industry, and should be made obligatory 
by statute. 

(7) For all new collieries, a proper provision 
of houses for the workers should be a condi- 
tion of the lease. ; 

(8) The general establishment of pit-head 
baths is necessary. This should be under- 
taken by the existing Miners’ Welfare Fund, 
which should be increased’ by a substantial 
contribution from royalties. 

(9) When prosperity returns to the industry 
we consider that annual holidays with pay 
should be established. 


The Immediate Problem—To bring any of 
these measures of reorganization into effect 
must need a period of months; to bring all 
of them into full operation must need years. 
The Miners’ Federation fully recognize that, 
even if nationalization were to be accepted. 
much time must elapse before the great 
changes it involves could be put into force 
and the effects be seen. Meantime, the hard 
economic conditions of the moment remain 
to. be faced. 

The dominant fact is that, in the last quar- 
ter of 1925, if the subsidy be excluded, 73 per 
cent of the coal was produced at a loss. 

We express no opinion whether the grant 
of a subsidy last. July was unavoidable or not, 
but we think its continuance indefensible. 
The subsidy should stop at the end of its 
authorized term, and should never be repeated. 

We cannot approve the proposal of the Min- 
ing Association, that the gap between costs 
and proceeds should be bridged by an in- 
crease of an hour in the working day, reduc- 
tions in the miners’ wages, some economies in 
other costs, and a large diminution in railway 
rates, to be effected by lowering the wages of 
railwaymen. In any case these proposals go 
beyond the need, for we do not concur in 
the low estimate of future coal prices on 
which they ‘are based. 
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While the mine-owners presented a plan 
which is unacceptable, the Miners’ Federation 
abstained from making any suggestion as to 
the means for meeting the immediate situa- 
tion. The duty, therefore, devolves upon the 
Commission to formulate its own proposals. 

If the present hours are to be retained, we 
think a revision of the “minimum percent- 
age addition to standard rates of wages,’ 
fixed in 1924 at a time of temporary pros- 
perity, is indispensable. A disaster is impend- 
ing over the industry, and the immediate re- 
duction of working costs that can be effected 


in this way, and in this way alone, is essential 


to save it. The minimum percentage is nect 
a “minimum wage” in the usual sense of 
that term. The wages of the lowest paid men 
will be safeguarded by a continuance of the 
system of subsistence allowances. The reduc- 
tions that we contemplate will still leave the 
mineowners without adequate profits in any 
of the wage-agreement districts, and without 
any profits in most districts. If trade improves 
and prices rise, a profit will be earned. If 
prices do not rise, an adequate profit must be 
sought in the improved methods which should 
in any case be adopted. - 

Should the miners freely prefer some exten- 
sion of hours with a less reduction of wages, 
Parliament would no doubt be prepared to 
authorize it. We trust, however, that this will 
not occur. 

We consider that it is essential that there 
should be, as there always has been hitherto, 
considerable variation in the rates of wages 
in the several districts. But we are strongly 
of opinion that national wage agreements 
should continue. Such agreements are entered 
into in all the other British industries of 
importance. 

We recommend that the representatives of 
the employers and employed should meet to- 
gether, first nationally, and then in the dis- 


tricts, in order to arrive at a settlement by 
the procedure that we have previously sug-" 
gested. ; 

By a revision of the minimum percentage 
coal mining would be saved from an imme- 
diate collapse, but it seems inevitable that a 
number of collieries would still have to be 
closed. This may give rise to the necessity 
for a transfer of labour on a considerable 
scale. We recommend that the Government 
should be prepared in advance with such plans 
to assist it as are practicable, and should pro- 
vide funds for the purpose.” 

The Report concludes with the following 
paragraphs:— 

“The way to prosperity for the mining in- 
dustry lies along three chief lines of advance: 
through greater application of science to the 
winning and using of coal, through larger units 
for production and distribution, through fuller 
partnership between employers and employed. 
In all three respects progress must come main- 
ly from within the industry. The State can 
help materially—by substantial payments in 
aid of research; by removing obstacles to 
amalgamation under existing leases; as owner 
of the minerals by determining the conditions 
of new leases; by legislation for the estab- 
lishment of pit committees and of profit-shar- 
ing, and in other ways. 

“The future depends primarily upon the 
leadership, and the general level of opinion, 
among the mineowners and the miners of 
Great Britain. In laying down our charge, 
we would express our own firm conviction, 
that if the present difficulties be wisely 
handled, if the grievances of the one side and 
of the other be remedied, and a better spirit 
prevail in consequence between them, the 
mining industry, with the aid of science, will 
certainly recover, and even surpass, its former 
prosperity. It will again become a source of 
great economic strength to the nation.” 





FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


ja CENG March the Department received 
information. regarding eleven contracts 
executed by the Government of Canada, 
which included among their provisions the 
fair wages conditions sanctioned by Order in 
Council for the protection of the labour to 
be employed thereunder. In nine of these 
contracts the general fair wages clause is in- 


serted as follows:— 

1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages as 
are generally accepted as current from time to time 
during the continuance of the contract for competent 


workmen in the district in which the work is being 
performed for character or class of work in 
which they are respectively engaged, and if there be 
no current rates in such district, then fair and 
reasonable rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade, in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the trade 
as respects hours in the district, then fair and 
reasonable hours, unless for the protection of life and 
property, or for other cause shown to the satisfaction 
of the Minister of Labour, longer hours of service 
are required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the purposes 
of this contract, what are the current or fair and 
reasonable rates of wages and the current or fair and 
reasonable hours, and may from time to time rescind, 
revoke, amend, or vary any such decision, provided 
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that his determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of three 
months immediately preceding the date thereof. 


Each of the remaining two contracts con- 
tained a schedule of rates and hours based 
on the current standards of the districts in 
these respects. These schedules are given 
below. 

The following general labour conditions 
sanctioned by the Fair Wages Order in Coun- 
cil appear in the eleven contracts above re- 
ferred to:— 

Where there are special circumstances which in the 
judgment of the Minister of Labour make it expedient 
that he should do so, he may decide what are the 
current or fair and reasonable rates of wages for 
overtime, and what is the proper classification of 
any work for the purposes of wages and _ hours. 
Immediately upon receipt of notice of any decision 
of the Minister of Labour hereunder the contractor 
shall adjust the wages and hours and classification 
of work so as to give effect to such decision. In 
ease the Contractor shall fail so to do, or to pay 
to any employee or employees for fany services 
performed or for any hours of labour, wages 
according to the rates fixed therefor by the Minister 
of Labour, the Minister of Labour may authorize 
and direct the Minister to pay any such wages at 
the rates so fixed and to deduct the amount thereof 
from any moneys owing by the Government to the 
Contractor and any such payment shall for all 
purposes as between the Contractor and the Govern- 
ment be deemed and taken to be payment to the 
Contractor, and the Contractor shall be bound in 
every particular by any such authority, direction and 
payment as aforesaid. The powers of the Minister 
of Labour hereunder shall not be exercised as to 
any employee or employees where it is established 
to his satisfaction that an agreement in writing exists 
and is in effect between the Contractor and the class 
of employees to which such employee or employees 
belong cr the authorized representatives of such class 
of employees fixing rates of wages, Overtime con- 
ditions and hours of labour. 

2. The Contractor shall post and keep posted in a 
conspicuous place on the premises where the contract 
is being executed, occupied or frequented by the 
workmen, the Fair Wages Clause or Schedule inserted 
in his contract for the protection of the workmen 
employed, also any decision of the Minister of Labour 
under the preceding paragraph. 

3. The Contractor shall keep proper books and 
records showing the names, trades, and addresses of 
all workmen in his employ and the wages paid to 
and time worked by such workmen, and the books 
or documents containing such record shall be open for 
inspection by the Fair Wage Officers of the Govern- 
ment at any time it may be expedient to the Minister 
of Labour to have the same inspected. 

4. The Contractor shall not be entitled to payment 
of any money which would otherwise be payable 
under the terms of the contract in respect of work 
and labour performed in the execution of the contract 
unless and until he shall have filed with the Minister 
in support of his claim for payment a statement 
attested by statutory declaration, showing (1) the rates 
of wages and hours of labour of the various classes 
of workmen employed in the execution of the con- 
tract; (2) whether any wages in respect of the said 


work and labour remain in arrears; (3) that all the. 


labour conditions of the contract have been duly 
complied with; or, in the event of notice from the 
Minister of Labour of claims for wages, until the 
same are adjusted. The Contractor shall also from 
time to time furnish the Minister such ° further 
detailed information and evidence as the Minister may 


deem necessary in order to satisfy him that the 
conditions herein contained to secure the Payment of 
fair wages have been complied with, and that the 
workmen so employed as aforesaid upon the portion 
of the work in respect of which payment is demanded 
have been paid in full. 

5. In the event of default being made in payment 
of any money owing in respect of wages of any 
workmen employed on the said work and if a claim 
therefor is filed in the office of the Minister and 
proof thereof satisfactory to the Minister is furnished, 
the said Minister may pay such claim out of the 
moneys at any time payable by His Majesty under 
said contract and the amounts so paid shall be deemed 
payments to the Contractor. 

6. These conditions shall extend and apply to moneys 
payable for the use or hire of horses or teams, and 
the persons entitled to payments for the use or hire 
of horses or teams shall have the like rights in respect 
of moneys so owing them as if such moneys were 
payable to them in respect of wages. 

7. With a view to the avoidance of any abuses which 
might arise from the sub-letting of contracts it shall 
be understood that sub-letting other than such as may 
be customary in the trades concerned is prohibited 
unless the approval of the Minister is obtained; sub- 
contractors shall be bound in all cases to conform to 
the conditions of the main contract, and the main 
Contractor shall be held responsible for strict 
adherence to all contract conditions on the part of 
sub-contractor; the contract shall not, nor shall any 
portion thereof be transferred without the written 
permission of the Minister; no portion of the work 
to be performed shall be done at the homes of the 
workmen. 

8. All workmen employed upon the work compre- 
hended in and to be executed pursuant to the said 
contract shall be residents of Canada, unless the 
Minister is of opinion that Canadian labour is not 
available or that other special circumstances exist 
which render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 


DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic Worxs 


Contracts containing schedule of wages and 
hours—Repairs to jetty at Nicolet, County 
of Nicolet, P.Q. Names of contractors, Chs. 
Ed. Pagé and Léon Pagé, Three Rivers, P.Q. 
Date of contract, February 15, 1926. Amount 
of contract, unit prices—approximate expen- 
diture, $15,750.50. A fair wages sohedule is 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates of Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not per 
less than day 

$ cts. 

General foreman .ed.c.ca ick Facet. of 0 40 per hour 10 
Pile driver rumner..:.. hens ee. 0 te 10 
Carpenters’... 262 Role es eee 0 30 10 
Blecksimithse® coher. 48-8, even X: 0 40 G 10 
Taamrers.. fe eee 0 20 ee 10 
@arters(singleyasis... 42400). (sec oe: 0 35 “ 10 
Carters: (GoublO) aie nacht .o.. doo 0 50 ss 10 





Erection and completion of a garage build- 
ing at R-C.N. Barracks, Esquimalt, B.C. 
Name of contractors, Parfitt Brothers, Limit- 
ed, Victoria, B.C. Date of contract, Febru- 
ary 17, 1926. Amount of contract, $1,691. A 
fair wages schedule is inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 
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Rates of Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not per 
less than day 
$ cts. 
Bricklayers and masons.............. 9 00 per day 8 
Carpenters and joiners............... 6.00) 7 8 
Concrete workers. «..%..0). «2s .ogreaeees 0 55 per hour 8 
Hilectrical workers........0..000+20+ 7 50 per day 8 
HADOULCT BGR. «. «.b.6953 FE se «SLI ON + Chee 0 45 per hour 8-9 
ROS EUCTS:.  sa:afs ca oo he cscs OEY > + Ee tine 0 07 to 0 09 8 
per yard 
Bather sey eaiese cele + HaebLiene ewe eg ve 9 8 00 to 10 00 8 
per day 
(According to 
efficiency) 
MAT DIO SE ULCEDS coke «ce peers: sue nee ts 9 00 per day 8 
Marble setters’ helpers............... 5500 8 
Painters and glaziers..............0005 6 50. “ 8 
PASE PECTS Ay. 54 bron Ate elapy) eas neni ane OOO tees 8 
Plumbers and steam fitters.......... 800 “ 8 
Plumbers and steam fitters’ helpers..| 500 “ 8 
ROOIETS te. Fane ets ee de es eee Ou50F 2° 8 
Sheet metal workers..............00. BOD OS 8 
Structural steel workers.............. 9-00, ** 8 
Teamsters one horse and cart........ im Ole enens 9 
Teamsters two horses and wagon.....} 9 00 to 10 00 9 
per day 


Contracts containing the general Far Wages 
Clause—Supiply and installation of interior 
fittings in Postal Station “R,”’ St. Denis 
Division, Montreal, P.Q. Name of contract: 
ors, J. T. Schell Company, Alexandria, Ont 
Date of contract, February 22, 1926. Amount 
of contract, $2,999. 

Structural steel work of elevator in the Post 
Office at Hamilton, Ont. Name of contract- 
cr, The Hamilton Bridge Works Company, 
Limited, Hamilton, Ont. Date of contract, 
February 19, 1926. Amount of contract, $700. 

Execution of renovations and repairs to the 
Drill Hall, etc., Picton, Ont. Name of con- 
tractor, Alfred Ernest Strickland, Picton, Ont. 
Date of contract, February 20, 1926. Amount 
of contract, $6,235. 

Construction and installation of elevator 
enclosure and passenger elevator in the Post 
Office, Hamilton, Ont. Name of contractor, 
The Turnbull Elevator Company, Limited, 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, February 23, 
1926. Amount of contract, $5,996. 

Alterations and additions to the interior 
fittings in the Public Building at Kitchener, 
Ont. Name of contractor, Interior Hardwood 
Company, Limited, Kitchener, Ont. Date of 
contract, February 22, 1926. Amount of con- 
tract, $3,325. 

Erection and completion of Inspection and 
Fumigation Station, Montreal, P.Q. Name of 
contractors, J. A. A. Leclair, Dupuis, Limitée, 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, February 22, 
1926. Amount of contract, $31,000. 

Construction of a stone public building at 
Wiarton, Ont. Name of contractors, Gordon 
H. Cook and John 8. Cook, “J. 8. Cook & 
Son,” Wiarton, Ont. Date of contract, Feb- 
ruary 20, 1926. Amount of contract, $24,007.65. 
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‘Construction of a public wharf at Riondel. 
District of Kootenay, B:C. Name of con- 
tractor, Alfred) Harold Green, Nelson, B.C. 
Date of contract, February 19, 1926. Amount 
of contract, $6,425. 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 


Contract containing general Fair Wage 
Clause —Construction of macadam roadway on 
the new approaches to the new Queenston 
Street Swing Bridge, over the Welland Canal, 
near St. Catharines, Ont. Name of con- 
tractor, Roy Honsberger, Vineland, Ont. 
Date of contract, March 22, 1926. Amount 
of contract, $1.55 per square yard (approxi- 
mately $1,767, estimated from estimated quan- 
tities). 

Post Orrick DEPARTMENT 

The following is a statement of payments 
made in March, 1926, for supplies ordered by 
the Post Office Department, under contracts 
which are subject to the Fair Wages policy :— 


Nature of Orders »| Amount of 


orders 
$= cts. 
Making metal dating stamp and type, also other 

hand stamps and brass crown seals............ 709 41 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc 224 24 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms, 

CUO ce serine oe eee Dae ohio Pee is Noes AoE e oh 3,633 16 
Stamping'pads, ink, €te...2..)0.. 6055. .b0e oot 212 09 
Mail bao fittings ie ie keg). ce aes Saye elias eeu 8,930 45 
Scales see ee PEs ih Ba 1,059 75 
Repairs to letter boxes, etC...........4.0..000e- 48 35 


Public Works in Canada in 1925 


The report of the Department of Public 
Works for the fiscal year ended March 31, 
192£, recently published, shows that the total 
expenditure incurred by the Department dur- 
ing the year was $19,302,283, of which amount 
$8,507,795 was for public buildings, $6,529,466 
for harbour and publia works, and $2,043,635 
for dredging, etc., the remainder being divided 
between telegraphs, civi! government, roads 
and bridges, and miscelisneous items, In- 
creases over the amount for the previous year 
were shown under the heads of harbours and 
rivers, dredging, public buildings and roads, 
while there were decreases in the telegraphy, 
civil government and miscellaneous groups. 
The revenue received frem public works 
amounted to $592,909, more than half of this 
sum being in the telegraph service. The ex- 
tent of the various telegraph services in Can- 
ada is as follows: Canadian National Tele- 
graph, 23,026 miles, 2,295 offices; Government 
Telegraph Service, 11,036 miles, 1,052 offices; 
Canadian Pacific Telegrajsh, 15,465 miles, 1,527 
offices. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, MARCH, 1926 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE movement in prices during the month 

was again toward somewhat lower levels, 

both the weekly family budget in terms of 

retail prices and the Dominion Bureau of 

Statistics index number of wholesale prices 
being down from the February figures. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average retail 
prices in some sixty cities, was $1146 at the 
beginning of March, as compared with $11.50 
for February; $10.74 for March 1925; $10.58 
for March 1924; $10.79 for March 1923; 
$10.54 for March 1922; $13.23 for March 1921; 
$16.92 for June 1920 (the peak); $15.98 for 
March 1920; $12.66 for March 1918; and $7.68 
for March 1914. Besides the seasonal de- 
cline in the prices of eggs, milk and cheese, 
slight decreases occurred also in the prices 
of beans .and evaporated apples. The most 
important advances occurred in the prices of 
beef, fresh and salt pork, bacon, butter and 
potatoes. Including the cost of fuel and rent 
with that of foods, the total budget averaged 
$21.77 at the beginning of March, as com- 
pared with $21.87 for February; $21.00 for 
March 1925; $21 for March 1924; $2142 for 
March 1923; $20.96 for March 1922; $23.87 
for March 1921; $26.92 for July 1920 (the 
peak); $20 for March, 1918; and $14.35 for 
March 1914. Fuel was somewhat lower 
due to a decline in the price of anthracite 
coal. Rent was unchanged. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics based upon the average prices of 2386 
commodities in 1913 as 100, and weighted ac- 
cording to the commercial importance of the 
commodities, was again slightly lower at 160.1 
as compared with 162.2 for February; 161.6 
for March 1925; 154.4 for March 1924; 155.9 
for March 1923; 153.6 for March 1922; 186.0 
for March 1921; 256.7 for May 1920 (the 
peak) ; 241.3 for March 1920; 200.3 for March 
1919; and 194.3 for March 1918. Sixty-five 
prices quotations were lower, twenty-two were 
higher and one hundred and forty-nine were 
unchanged. 

In the grouping according to chief compon- 
ent material six of the eight main groups 
were lower, one was higher and one was un- 
changed. The groups which declined were: 
Vegetables and their Products, because of 
lower prices for grains, flour and milled pro- 
ducts, rubber and sugar; Animals and their 
Products, due mainly to lower prices for live 


stock, bacon, eggs, leather and furs; Fibres, 
Textiles and Textile Products, because of de- 
clines in the prices of cotton, wool, silk, jute 
and hessian; Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper, because of a decline in newsprint; 
Non-Ferrous Metals, because of lower prices 
for copper, lead, silver and spelter; and Iron 
and Its Products. Non-Metallic Minerals 
rose somewhat, due to higher prices for coal, 
coal oil and lime. The Chemicals and Allied 
Products group was unchanged, 

In the grouping according to purpose both 
consumers’ goods and producers’ goods were 
lower. In the former group higher prices for 
butter, tea, bananas, oranges and coal were 
more than offset by declines in the prices of 
flour, oatmeal, bacon, sugar, vegetables, eggs 
and cotton thread. In the latter group build- 
ing and construction materials were lower, 
due to declines in lumber and painters’ ma- 
terials. Manufacturers’ materials were lower, 
due to declines in materials for the textile and 
clothing industries, for the fur industry, for the 
leather industry, for milling and other indus- 
tries, for metal working industries, for meat 
packing industries, as well as in miscellaneous 
producers’ materials. 

In the grouping according to origin both 
raw or partly manufactured goods and fully 
or chiefly manufactured goods declined. Do- 
mestic farm products, articles of marine origin 
and articles of forest origin were lower, while 
articles of mineral origin showed a slight ad- 
vance. 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce index of 
wholesale prices of imports declined from 
174.45 for February to 158.98 for March. That 
for exports also declined, being 162.93 for 
March as compared with 164.19 for February. 
The combined index of both imports and ex- 
ports was down from 169.32 for February to 
160.95 for March. 

Professor Michell’s index number of forty 
articles, with prices during 1900 to 1909 as 
100, declined, being 179.5 for March, as com- 
pared with 182.0 for February; 176.7 for 
March 1925; 264.0 for March 1920; and 116.3 
for March 1914. The index of twenty food 
stuffs was down from 200.7 for February to 
199.3 for March. That for manufacturers’ 
goods was down from 163.3 for February to. 
159.7 for March. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO WHOLESALE 
PRICES 
The index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics is based upon the prices of 236 
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commodities, price levels in 1918 being taken as the 
base, that is equal to 100, the figures being weighted 
according to the commercial and industrial importance 
of each article included. This index number has been 
calculated by years back to 1890, being unweighted, 
however, for the period 1890 to 1913 and has been 
calculated by months from 1919 to date for all 
groupings and from 1913 to date for the principal 
grouping. Summary tables of the Bureau’s index 
number may be found in the supplement to the 
Lasougs Gazette for January, 1925, January, 1926, and in 
greater detail in the Report on ‘ Prices and Price In- 
dexes 1913-1924,’’ issued by the Bureau. A description 
of the methods used in the construction of the index 
number appears in the Lasour Gazette for June, 1922. 

The accompanying table gives the index numbers of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by the principal 
groups in the three methods of classification and with 
those of the classification according to purpose or use 
in detail for the current month and for certain pre- 
ceding dates. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows the 
prices at the beginning of March of seventy-one 
staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, wood and coal oil 
and the rent for six-roomed houses in some sixty 
cities throughout Canada. All prices are for delivered 
goods. The exact quality, for which the quotation 
is given is set forth in the case of each commodity, 
and every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class ot 
commodity in order that the statistics may be avail- 
able for purposes of comparison from month to month, 
from city to city, etc. The prices of foods and 
groceries in each city, except milk and bread, are the 
averages of quotations reported to the Department 
and to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grocers in each. The 
prices of fuel and the rates for rent are reported 
by the correspondents of the Lasour GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published each month 
from 1910 to 1920, the figures during this period being 
secured at the middle of each month by the corre- 
spondents of the Lasour Gazette resident in each local- 
ity from dealers doing a considerable business with 
workingmen’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods included 
in the family budget, with laundry starch, coal, wood, 
coal oil and rent. In 1915 when monthly publication 
of the budget in the Lasour GazerTE was begun, it was 
decided to extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 
the list of foods and groceries was still further ex- 
tended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of commodi- 
ties were dropped from the list, and in the case of a 
number of articles the average prices of the grades 
most sold have been given, owing to the impossibility 
of securing prices for uniform grades for the various 
cities from month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped.in March, 1924, the 
provision for its manufaeture and sale since 1917, not- 
withstanding the Dairy Act, expired at the end of 
February, 1924. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing rates 
for six-roomed houses of two classes in districts ex- 
tensively occupied by workingmen. The first class is 
of houses in good condition, favourably located in 
such districts with good modern conveniences. The 
second class is of houses in fair condition less de- 
sirably located, but still fairly central, without modern 
conveniences. 

The weekly budget of a family of five, caleulated 
in terms of the average prices in the cities for which 
reports are received, includes twenty-nine staple foods; 
Jaundry starch, coal, wood, coal oil, and rent, these 
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being the items for which statistics have been ob- 
tained each month and published in the Lasour Gazserru 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each com- 
modity included are modifications of those employed 
in similar calculations by various authorities. For 
some articles comparatively large quantities are included 
owing to the absence of other important items of the 
same class. For instance, the only fruits are evaporated 
apples and prunes, and the only fresh vegetable is 
potatoes. But as market conditions affecting these 
usually affect the prices of other fruits and vegetables 
somewhat similarly, the relative proportion of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to be main- 
tained. At times when the price of an article heavily 
weighted for this purpose rises (or falls) abnormally 
the increase (or decrease) in food prices so indicated 
is exaggerated, and this should be taken into account 
in using the budget as an indicator of changes in the 
cost of living. In fuel and lighting the quantities are 
estimated on a similar principle, anthracite coal being 
used chiefly east of Manitoba, and soft coal and wood 
in the western provinces, while no allowance is made for 
the quantities required in the various localities owing to 
climatic conditions, nor for the differences in the heat- 
ing value of the various fuels. It was estimated, when 
the budget was first published in 1912 in the report on 
wholesale prices in Canada for 1911, that these, calcula- 
tions represented from sixty to eighty per cent of the 
expenditures of an ordinary family, according te the 
total income. For the average family of five the 
expenditure on these items of food, fuel, light and 
rent would be perhaps two-thirds or about sixty-five 
per cent of the total income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase or de- 
crease from time to time in the cost of the items in- 
cluded, it does not purport to show the minimum cost 
of food and fuel supplies for an average family in 
the Dominion or in any one province. The quantities 
of meats, dairy products, cereals, etc., included were 
adopted as affording a liberal supply for the healthy 
family of a man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income sufficient to 
do so would buy less meat, etc., but more fruit, fresh 
and canned vegetables, etc., so that comparative ex- 
penditure would be little changed. 


Cost of Electric Current for Householders* 


With rates in 1913 at 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were: 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
135.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 113.4; 1912, 109.1; 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1916, 87.6; 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2; 
1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1923, 79.5. 


Retail Prices 


The upward movement in the prices of 
beef continue, sirloin steak averaging 29.3c. 
per pound in March as compared with 28.6ce. 
in February; round steak 23.5c. in March 
and 23.1c. in February; shoulder roast 15.8c. 
in March and 15.6c. in February. Slightly 
higher prices were reported from most locali- 
ties. Veal and mutton showed little change. 
Both fresh and salt pork advanced somewhat, 
the former averaging 29.7c. per pound in 
March, as compared with 29.1c. in February, 
and the latter averaging 27.4c. in March and 
27c. in February. Advances occurred mainly 
in the eastern provinces and British Columbia, 


*Lapour GazerTe, December 1922. page 1442. 
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while the prairie provinces showed declines. 
Bacon was slightly higher, averaging 41.9¢c. 
per pound. In fresh fish cod steak and hali- 
but were slightly higher. Salt herrings ad- 
vanced somewhat. Lard was unchanged in 
the average, increases in some localities being 
offset by declines in others. 

Eggs again showed a general decline, fresh 
averaging 46.4c. per dozen in March, 50.5c. 
in February, and 62.8c. in January, and cook- 
ing averaging 38.7c, per dozen in March, 
41.5c. in February and 50.1lc. in January. 
Milk was slightly lower in the average, lower 
prices being reported from Fort William and 
New Westminster. Both dairy and cream- 
ery butter advanced, the former averaging 
45.6c. per pound in March, as compared with 
45.4c. in February, and the latter averaging 
50.7c, per pound in March, and 49.8c. in Feb- 
ruary. Increases occuired in most localities. 
Cheese was slightly lower, averaging 32.7c. 
per pound, 

- Bread was unchanged in the average at 
7.6c. per pound. Soda biscuits were down 
from 18.6c. in February to 18.4c. in March. 
Flour, rolled oats, rice and tapioca were prac- 
tically unchanged in the average. Canned 
vegetables were steady. Beans were slightly 
lower, averaging 7.9c. per pound. Potatoes 
‘showed little change, averaging $2.94 per 
ninety pounds in March, as compared with 
$2.92 in February and $2.64 in January. Evap- 
orated apples and prunes averaged somewhat 
lower, the former at 19.6c. per pound and the 
latter at 15.7c. per pound. Raisins again 
showed a slight increase, averaging 17.9c. per 
pound in March and 17.7c. in February. 
Canned peaches and marmalade were slightly 
lower, Both granulated, ‘and yellow sugar 
were unchanged in the average, slight in- 
creases in some localities being offset by 
lower prices in others. Pepper advanced 
from 50.3c. per pound in February to 53.4c. 
in March. The increase was general. 


Anthracite coal was down from an average 
of $18.93 per ton in February to $18.08 in 
March. Lower prices were reported from Hali- 
fax, Sherbrooke, St. John’s, Montreal, Belle- 
ville, Peterborough, Toronto, St. Catharines, 
Hamilton, Brantford, St. Thomas, Chatham, 
Owen Sound, Sault Ste. Marie and Brandon. 
Bituminous coal averaged $10.52 per ton in 
March as compared with $10.59 in February. 
Little change occurred in the prices of wood. 
No changes were reported in rent. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on prices changes during the month issued 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Grain prices continued towards lower levels 
in March. No. 1 Manitoba Northern cash 
wheat, Fort William and Port Arthur basis, 
averaged $1.484 per bushel, as compared with 
$1.543 in February. The low price for the 
month was $1.42 reached on the 8th, and 
the high $1.5383 reached on the 18th. Western 
barley declined from 59c. per bushel to 584c.; 
flax seed from $2,043 per bushel to $1.914; 
corn from 88ic. per bushel to 833c.; Ontario 
barley from 64%c. per bushel to 63c.; and rye 
from 854c. per bushel to 85c. Oats advanced 
from 453$c. per bushel to 47%c. Flour at To- 
ronto was down from $9.054 per barrel in 
February to $8.624 in March. Oatmeal fell 
from $435 per ninety-eight pound sack to 
$4.25, and shorts from $32.13 per ton to $31.25. 
Straw advanced slightly to $10 per ton. 
Bananas in Montreal advanced from $2.75- 
$3.75 per bunch to $3-$4, and oranges from 
$5.25-$5.50 per box to $5.50-$5.75. Linseed 
oil was 5c. per gallon lower at $1.01. Raw 
sugar declined from $3.74 per hundred to 
$3.58, and granulated from $5.99 per hundred 
to $5.89. The decline was said to be due to 
the arrival of the new crop from Cuba. Rubber 
prices continued to decline, Ceylon being 58c. 
per pound in ‘March, as compared with 62c. 
in February. Men’s rubbers declined from 
$1.18 per pair to $1. Potatoes at Montreal 
advanced from $2.92? per bag to $2.99%, and 
at Toronto from $3.125 to $320. At Winni- 
peg, however, the price was slightly lower 
at $1.34 per bushel, as compared with $1.47. 
Rangoon rice was slightly lower at $3.25-$4.90 
per hundred. The catile market was weaker, 
due, it was said, to large supplies. Western 
cattle at Winnipeg fell from $6.774 per hun- 
dred to $6,664. At Toronto choice steers 
were down from $7.25 per hundred to $7.124. 
Hogs at Toronto declined from $14.29 per 
hundred to $13.77. Sheep were 50c. per hun- 
dred pounds higher at $8. In fish halibut 
advanced from 18c. per pound to 14c. Salt 
cod was down from §8 per quintal to $7, 
and salt herrings from $8 per barrel to $7. 
Sockeye salmon rose from $4.75 per dozen 
one pound tins to $5. Calf skins were down 
from 16c-17c. per pound to 15c-l6c. Sole 
leather was 2c. per pound lower at 40c. Bacon 
was slightly lower at 324c.-33%c. per pound. 
Creamery butter at Montreal rose from 47c. 
per pound to 48c., and at Toronto from 46c. 
per pound to 47c. The seasonal decline in 
the prices of eggs continued, fresh at Mont- 
real being down from 44¢.-46c, per dozen to 
40c.-42c. Cotton at New York fell from 20.7c. 
per pound in February to 19.4c, in March. 
The lower prices were said to be due to the 
disturbed political condition in France, fears 
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of labour troubles in Mngland and to accumu- i9$c. per pound to 193c.; lead from $9 per 


lation of stocks. Raw silk was down from 
$6.90 per pound to $6.45. Wool prices were 
2c. per pound lower. Jute was down from 
$15.05 per hundred to $13.22, and hessian from 


hundred to $8.60; spelter from $9.35 to $8.85; 
and silver from 66%c. per ounce to 65ic. Tin 
advanced from 654c, per pound to 66c. News- 
print paper fell from $3.50 per hundred to 


$12.75 to $1225. The prices for non-ferrous ~$3.25. Coal oil-rose from 20c. per gallon to 
metals were lower. Copper was down from 2i4c. Lime advanced irom $7.50 per hundred 
$16.15 per hundred to $16; copper wire from to $8. 


« 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS (Average Prices 1913100) 








Commodities 


Total Index 236 Commodities.......... 


Ciassificd according to chief component 
material: 
1.—Vegetable Products (grains, fru.ts, etc.) 
II —Animals and Their Products........... 
UI.—Fibres, fextiles and Textile Products 
LV .—Wood, Wood Products and Paper...... 
V.—lIron and its Products...............+-- 
VI.—Non-lerrous Metals andtheir Products 
VIL. or Metallic Minerals and their Pro- 


duc 
VITl. vat we icals and Allied Products.. 


Classified according to origin: 

J.—Farm (Canadian Products)............. 

Tl. Marines 22. 62.8 208s hp Bae. : 

TE Forest ie. Soe es eh ee sets Bereat. 

TVS Minerale? 5 Pee ok ae. BOSS. 
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Bresdstiins.). (ewes hb eS eee, | 
@hocdlates. ..ic, wees kh ee ee Bene 
Bish: selene. ales fee Mees ds Rome. 
PUrUTCS Woes dodo e ods Wlebtcretetotte Re eee 4 
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Milk and Milk Products...............- 
Sugar, refined 
WESOLAIOIGS: 1. dees be lteisiiele ete tewee « 





(B) Other Consumers’ Goods............ 
Clothing (boots, shoes, rubbers, hosiery 
and underwear) 22.555 85h. oe ee 
Household equipment................-- 
Purnisore Po eee Lee Ook, 
Glassware and pottery............--. 
Miscellaneous.........---cseeceeceees 
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rools See. ct eee. 2 Ue Pees 


Light, Heat and Power Equipment and 


Supplies 4b. octet. eck ene ce teas 
Miscellaneous. }.4708. 1.6 BBs deo re.. 
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Building and Gere tect Materials, . 
Lumber. 
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Manufacturers’ Materials............... 
For Textile and Clothing Industries. . 
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For Leather Industry................ 
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For Chemical Using Industries..... 
For Meat Packing Industries......... 
For Milling and other Iindustries...,.. 
Miscellaneous Producers’ Materials _. 
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Locality - 
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cents 
Dominion (average)......... 29-0 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 29-8 
pare Sydney nue aes! ee 32-8 
2—New Glasgow.......... 27-2 
Co AIMMOESEL A so as bot san 24-5 
A Halifaxe man > 33 
5—Windsor................ 31-7 
6—Truro 


Pa) Oe ie sehe ve Wiaigie wie otal a 


7515 10) @ 6.0 Cue ate e gllalie 


9—St. John 


di Bathursts nets aot 
Quebec (average) 
12—Quebec........ 
13—Three Rivers 
14—Sherbrooke 
16—Sore 
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Oe ee eeees 
20 010 'E wlpia aya 
ST ef,o- Cpa) alg S tae! a. 
£9\p. 0 Wigip stale @ lavas. 2's Sete 
Se anesthe, 's Neviel ahah "eal 
Ce eee eee 
5 CLe BRC ee ees 


OP Pye @ she te od 


Ontario (average) 
21—Ottawa 


TO ee reeeerces 
Peta sie ls SL at de ket a tae 
yee © weds ae tala 
S'0 e100 016 Sei eialais sa 
oS iShS 21.0 wite aia eee 
8 4G ate 6 ere 
#0 Merel ele eel el eig aMalysa 
OT SAE EE OL 080) weile) big ois 
Sk Ee OC a a 
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Si0n8, @ \ Stevee 
Heh SRS med ay She «ik 
SE 6 Bs Ole 66 eb ek & 
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o[Sun tsehewetongke idiom, & alias 
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40—Chatham 
41—Windsor 
42—Sarnia 


CP eccrews 
PPC ee eens as 6 
CB Ob ORa ete 4 toe 
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BaP ONE P UA, 8. Cera aisle igle & 
oe i eres 
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FRR) CaS Per are es 


29:6: 61@ 610.6 Odin Spd © 


Pepe, ate ela dias lel b 


Saskatchewan (average). 
53—Revina ; si bib 


B96 DANSP® 60" @ wile wna rs ie 


eee eco coees 


65—Saskatoon..... 
56—Moose Jaw 
Albert (average). ......... 
57—Medicine Hat 
58—Drumheller 
59—Edmonton 
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63—Nelson\...335 4.6.05... 32 
Gtr draah. dbs ose sande, 30-4 
65—New Westminster......| 31-1 
66—Vancouver............. 33°3 
Gi— Victor) 004. 4, 31-4 
68—Nanaimo............... 33 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 35 
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Beef 


prime, per lb. 


Rib roast, 
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Veal, shoulder 
roast, per lb. 


Mutton, leg 
roast, per lb. 
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Pork 
Fe 
7 TES 
ag |. aes 
ei eee 
e Ee a wm 
cents cents 
29-7 27-4 
29-1 26-9 
31°9 28-4 
99-2 25-9 
25 25 
31-6 26-9 
27-7 26°7 
28-7 
28-8 26-6 
29-3 27-4 
81 26-1 
31-6 29 
27-5 27-9 
27 26:6 
26-2 26-8 
256 25-9 
25 27-8 
27-6 
25 26-7 
23 23-8 
27 27 
25 27-8 
29-9 28-2 
28-8 26-3 
30-7 27-8 
29-6 27-1 
30-7 26-5 
30:3 26-5 
29-8 28 
31-1 29 
31-4 26 
29 28-8 
80-4 28-7 
31-8 28-7 
31-8 29 
Do: lo meas 8 
33 28-5 
30-4 27-5 
26-6 30 
OUTS ee ee 
30-7 27:5 
28 24-7 
31 27-5 
32 27-4 
31-1 29-6 
31-9 26-1 
33-3 27-3 
27-5 27-5 
31-5 28-3 
ooe2 28-3 
31-4 27-2 
30 27-3 
31-4 29-2 
31-6 28-5 
29-9 28-3 
28-3 28-0 
29-6 28-3 
27 23-7 
27-9 26-9 
26-7 26-5 
28-3 30 
26-9 23-6 
29 27-5 
26-9 24-6 
26-6 24-3 
30 25 
28-4 26-5 
26+3 23 
93 24 
32-9 29-7 
Bal 31-5 
35 29 
84-4 29-2 
30-5 32:5 
81-7 29-5 
31-5 26-7 
33 25 
36 33-8 


Bacon 


not sliced, 


Breakfast, 
per lb. 
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Breakfast, 
sliced, per lb. 


| | 7 | | — |] — 





a Price per single quart higher. 


b Adjacent localities 14c. to 18c. per quart. 
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25 30 TOS [Eee sc 1b kee 20 34°8 25 38-6 13 49-4 156 
21-7 28:3 15-4 ? | 13 al a oe 20-1 35-6 26-2 39-8 11-7 49-2 
eS. 30 17 25 Bie oa 25 37-4 26°8 39-6 12 49-4 157 
25 30 1E-2O [Sees RN os 26°7 33 27-6 42-5 al2-5 50°7 158 
17-5-20 | 28-25 12-5 (Ga USA See 21-8 29-8 25-1 44-1 all1-1 48-8 159 
25 | 30-85 15 7G a rae S Se 20-6 38-8 25-4 40 11 48-7 160 
18 25 15 20+ 1h BAL. 21-4 88-8 26 82-7 12 48-4 |61 
22-5 20-1 20-6 18-0 |) ..4AC. 23-0 38-1 26-3 44-1 14-1 51-7 
«et . 30 eae Bae 18 bah eh « 25 35 26-4 47-8 al2-5 50-3 162 
25 25 20 20°) Bw. 26-7 87-3 26-7 48-6 al4:3 50 63 
25 30 20 20-5, (are: 25 33-1 27-8 48-6 15% 50 §4 
BB Ae ee ioscan 15 3a Ree 20-5 40-9 2 39-4 al1-9 50-5 165 
20 Qo” |p ates. i Gai fe Sek, See 19-6 39-2 24-7 39°5 all-1 51-3 166 
25 SORT ae 20 55 20-7 85-1 24 37-3 al4-3 52-3 167 
17-5 Deke Ne eee LORS. re 23-8 38-9 26-7 41-2 14 54-5 168 
ARS Oe 25 ADE SF 15 Mes ae 22-5 45 29°4 50°7 20 54-4 169 





a. Price per single quart higher. 





b. Adjacent localities 14c. to 18c. per quart. 
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Canned Vegetables 



















% g =| aot : 
be ee aL ee | Ree aor 
ga} Ee | go cl awe] . go | 32 |e | ge 
Locality Aga | 2 5 mie | a 8 gh 5 38 
vd Q I oO a A ® 3 Q 3 R 8 fy 2 
ie: 2 @ ise ro) Athy Pes ae ~~ Od oe 
On -rQ ‘372 -—a o 2 Ss om & ro} ag NS 
2 135 | ae | see] Bs | oe | £8 | Ss | ee | gs 
Hae.) Be [bees See | meee | Sk | Ba) Pees | eee | Oeene, 
(o) pq 02) Fy (aa 4 B H Ay oO 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................. 32°49 7-6 18-4 5-4 5-8 10-9 13-0 16-7 17-6 16-5 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 33°6 8-1 18-0 6-4 6-2 10-1 14-9 19-1 18-8 17-5 
Te SV One yee. hee a See: 83°3 8 18-4 6-4 6-5 10-5 13-4 18-7 18-7 17-9 
2—New Glasgow... iicsidec cess. 33-6 8 18 5-9 5-7 10-5 13-9 17:7 17-6 17-5 
ora herstyse 642. Beso eee. 31-8 8 18-5 5:9 6:8 10 15-5 20-1 21-1 16-4 
A ETA TAY es oe Mh ONO een 33-5 8 18 5-7 5-9 9-4 13-8 18-2 17-1 16-8 
Se-Windsor.83.: ) @ibtecbos Be. 34-8 8-3 18 6-6 6°3 10 17-7 21-4 20 20-2 
G=Erure: S305. 22452 Bt. RRL 34-5 8 17-2 5:8 6 10-4 15 18-2 18-2 16 
7—P.H.1.—Charlottetown 80-3 74 19-2 5-5 6 10-7 15-1 18-2 18-4 18-1 
New Brunswick (average).......... 32-3 §-8 18-5 5-9 6:3 11-2 15-4 17-0 16-6 16-2 
8—Moncton 35 9-3 18-3 6-1 7 12-1 15 18-1 17-3 17-1 
9—St. John 31-6 8-7 20 6 6 12-3 17-7 15-6 15-6 14-9 
10—F redericton 82-6 | 8-8-7 17:8 5-7 6-1 10-4 14 16-3 15-7 15-2 
1i—Bathurst 30 8-7 18 5-6 6 10 15 18 16-8 17-4 
Quebec (average) bl-1 6-5 18-1 5-4 6-4 9-3 13-9 15-0 17-7 15-4 
12—Ouebes.28. .. 5.2.82. 5 LA. 31-7 7-5 17-9 5-4 6-4 10-2 14 15-4 17-8 15-7 
id= Uhree Rievra jineeh ss ib eek. . 32 6 18-5 5-7 7-2 9-8 15-7 15-5 19-8 15:3 
14--Sherbrooke.......41...5.0dek.. 82-4 8 17:3 5:3 6-3 9 14-2 15-1 18-4 15-1 
MOS SOrell TG. Ash ek hae (RBA 29 6 18-7 5 6 9-3 13-1 13-6 17-5 14:5 
16—St. Hyacinthe,....5....0000... 30 5-3 17-5 5-1 6-1 9-4 14 15-4 17-8 15-8 
hi -+-6t-J0nn’s... 40. 08:2) WS. 31-3 6 18-5 5-1 7-5 9-6 15 15-5 17 17-5 
18—Thetford Mines................ 31-8 6-7 17-5 5-6 68 8 13°3 16 18-8 16 
80s-Montrea@ly). 2) ...85.01.8-14.. 31-7 | 5-3-8 18-1 5-8 5:5 10-2 12-4 14-5 16-1 14-6 
A0z ull Fee be cobh TERR: 29-9 6:7 18-8 5-8 5-6 8-2 13-2 14-3 16:3 13-9 
Ontario (average)................... 32°5 7-3 18-0 5-1 5-4 11-4 13-2 16-2 | . 16-3 15-4 
21—Ottawa.ws....de8h.. 33-1 7°3-8 18-8 6-1 6-1 11-1 12-4 16 16-4 15-2 
22+-Broclevill 0.) .04 bec ch as thi. 29-6 6-7 17-7 5-4 5-2 9-7 13-1 17-9 17-5 17-5 
se Re, ee ee SS 30-3 6-7 16 5-4 4.9 10-5 12-6 14 14-5 13-5 
2 eee en) es oe nS oom 80:3 6-7 17-8 5-2 4-9 11 13-2 15-2 16-3 14-7 
Wek Bote bane. 83°4 7:3 17-4 4-9 5-1 11-9 13 16-2 15-8 15-1 
Pb! phe Paes eel bet Vb Se 34-4 7:3 16-5 4-6 5 12-4 12-8 15-5 15-1 15-1 
SiGe. de 384 6°7 18-1 4-9 5- 11-4 11-9 16-5 16-3 15-4 
Ba JAE ae 35:5 | 7-3-8 18-5 5-1 5-4 11-2 12 15-1 15-6 14-8 A 
83-4 7°3 19 5-3 5: 11-7 13-7 15-9 16-6 15-8 ; 
29-2 7:3 18-7 4-8 4-8 11-8 12:5 14-3 14-8 14 
33-5 7:3 17-6 4-6 5-2 il 12-9 15-1 15-6 14-7 
81:5 7:3 17-5 4-8 5 11-9 12-6 14-6 14-9 13-7 
32-9 6°7 19-2 5-0 5-2 12-1 13-4 14-9 15-8 14-8 
81-9 7:3 18 5 5-3 11-4 11-5 16 14-4 14-5 
30:5 7:3 18-7 4-7 4-9 11-2 12-5 14-7 14-9 14-6 
82-3 7:3 17-3 4-7 4-9 10-5 12-8 15-7 15-6 14-7 
82-3 7:3 18-1 5 5-4 12 13-7 17-3 17 16 
33-1 7:3 19-1 5-2 5-3 11-9 15 16-4 16-5 15 
31 7°3 18-9 5-3 5 12-5 14:5 16-4 16-9 15 
he ED eee? 82-9 6-7 18-4 5-1 5-3 11-9 13-3 15-9 16°6 14-5 
eo di oh hen ees: 32-1 8 19-1 5-1 §-2 11-8 14-6 16-1 17-9 15-9 ' 
EE kc ot ee 31-5 6 18-4 4-6 5-1 10-8 15 18-2 17-6 18-2 
2 5: hes Ae SRS. 31-8 6-7 18-2 4-8 5 10-7 13 15-7 15 14-9 
44-— Worth Bay... 3... 24.2.1) Bak. 84-4 7:7 15-3 oe 7 6-6 10-8 15 16:3 16-1 15 
gp— ud bury te:. J... 4B 8b). 83°3 8 17 5-5 8 11-5 16-3 173 18-1 16-5 
BO eC@ale sae sth so Ads och eho, 32-8 8-7 18-8 5:5 7-5 11-7 12-6 19-2 19-4 5 
Ay VAIN ch he ee et 34:6 8-3 16 5-4 5-5 10-5 12:5 17-8 16 15-6 
48—Sault Ste. Marie................ 32°9 8 18-9 5:3 6-6 12-9 13-4 16-3 16-2 16 
40=-Port Arthur...,..4;...{.0.05:. 31-7 7:3 19-1 5-4 5-4 10-5 12-1 16-6 17-2 16-4 
S0s-Vort. Wiliam. !.8.4i2,.1 58.0): . 34-3 7:3 17-3 5-4 5-5 12-2 12-6 18-4 17-8 16-6 
Maniteba (avekage)). d.din. .f:\385.. 31-6 6-7 17-0 5:3 5-74 12-5 13-6 18-8 19-0 18-8 
Sl Winnipere i, 3. GeE2.,..808. 32-9 7 19 5-3 5-4 12-5 12-6 18-3 18-3 17-9 
b2=-Brandop-s. . oh oe RS eat Behe. 30-3 6°4 15 5-2 5-9 12-4 14-6 19-5 19-7 19-7 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 30°5 8-0 18-9 5-3 5:5 10-5 12-7 18-8 26-1 18-4 
bp Rierina f08 03 Aa8h. 4 OBR). 32°8 8 20 5-2 5-4. 11:8 AZ 18-2 20 17-9 
54—Prince Albert...) 045...) 03.0 2... 35 8 19 5-1 5-6 8-3 12-3 20-6 20 19-2 
pewaskatoons., t..s cc Loa tee: 32-7 8 17 5-3 5:7 11-3 13-8 18-2 20-4 19-2 
56—Moose Jaws. ..3.6025...4.0.58.. 33-6 8 19-5 5-7 5-2 10-7 12-8 18 19-8 17-4 
Alberta (average)................... 34-2 8-3 18-2 5-4 5-4 11-7 10-7 16-2 19-6 19-6 
57—Medicine Hat...3........0.)... 35-5 7:4 18-7 5:3 5+ 7% 11-9 11-3 16-4 20-8 19-1 
§8—Drumbheller.......)....5.0.4000. 37-7 10 18-7 5-4 5-8" 12-6 11-5 17 20 20-8 
60—Edmonton..../.000. 06 0805.. 31-3 8 18-4 5-2 4-7: 10-4 8-8 15-1 18-2 17-5 
-Calgaryih.. J. 3.dlm 1 ees. 84-5 8 18-4 5-5 5-45 11-7 10-6 15-7 19-4 19-2 
G1——Lethbrideé: ..4:.. 25. 18 ee. 32:1 8-3 16-6 5-5 5+6 11-8 11-1 17 19-7 18-2 
British Columbia (average)......... 33-9 8-7 20-8 5-5 6°5 10-4 9-4 16-9 18-8 17-9 
Ose Ornio WAGe 2 Deb EON eee 34-5 7-4 19-8 5-2 6°3 12 11-5 18-4 19-5 20-5 
pe Nelson. 28 tai 1h. 88). 82-5 10 18-5 5-5 5-8 12-1 11-8 15-3 21-3 20-9 
Gi—— Realy) Ake A eee AE. 30 9-3 17-5 5-5 5-6 10-6 9-5 16-2 18-4 18-4 
65—New Westminster.............. 35-4 7-4 23-8 5-4 6-1 9-1 8-1 16-4 18- 15-8 
G6--Vancouver).....0ydis..5...08.- 33°6 7:4 22-4 5:7 6-2 9-8 9:3 15-6 16-6 15-6 
67—Victoria Stes aad ck eee 84-6 8-8 20-6 5-3 6-8 9-7 8-6 15-6 18-3 15-2 
Sb-pNanaimo:s...). dedde. o)57558. 34-1 8-9 20-5 5-6 7 10 9-1 18 18-4 17-1 
69—Prince Rupert................. 36-7 10 23-3 5-8 8 12-5 9-3 20 20 20 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH, 1926 
























Potatoes Apples 
~ ° © 
g o L f ae ‘ ‘ a 
‘q ey : 2 g ord = ie 3 pa $ 
pel Es £ Ve abies | eee iH E aj ch Cs # 
sa | Bs g 98 1 oo-, | oe a ve a os ee 
HO .| mS 3 8; £5 AS | 2 oe We" Be ee eel 
8.6 ee = O's ee ~ & oo N 2 or Pa () ae Br 
oS ey (Se Oo - Oo) O's Mia == i= qs See Sey me 
#G@e] 8d & a B ae HS | aS a > iy 5a Bn ah 
ea 2) “an 5 oa | $3 Sa |‘goc |] § g 3. At a 2 Be 
ea) fe) oy a ca 4 a o m 6) = 6) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents $ cents $ cents 
7-9 4.9 2-94 19-6 15-7 17-9 18-6 29-2 46- 
8-1 5:3 2- 19-6 16-6 19-6 18-6 b1-% 49-6 
8-4 5-1 3° 19-8 16:1 19-6 20-5 1 3027 wpe o> *HEBOG |e aces 
7-4 5-1 2: 19 16-6 19-4 19-6 33°4 50 
7-8 5:3 2- 20 ‘lf 5) 18 19-3 31-7 1 45 
7-4 5-2 O° 17-8 15 18 19-5 D0 lh les pita XB CO gee tes 
9-8 5°6.). a8" 21 16-7 20 18-7 od 1 55 
8 5-2 2° 20 15-9 18-8 20-2 1 30 48-3 
7°8 5-1 2° 20 15-2 18 19-7 . 32-9 60 
8-0 4-8 3: 18-6 17-2 18-8 19-7 31-2 8 48-2 
8-6 4-7 3° 19-3 15-7 18-4 18-8 83-2 50 
8 4-1 3: 18 17-5 19-3 20 30 SOON Cerne. 
7:6 en aerate tes OGei lable = kiemne 18-7 iY 18-6 18-8 26°7 . 44-7 
7°8 5 Sie U po penne digg ee Meee 18-5 18-7 18-8 21-3 35 1-00 50 
G4 6-2 3: 18-9 16-0 18-2 19-3 29-1 -F76 44-9 
8:3 6-8 3° 18-9 17-3 17-9 20-3 80°7 46: 
7-5 8-1 3° 20 16:2 19-9 18-3 1 31-9 : 45: 
7-2 5-3 4- 19-6 17-2 19-2 20-5 1 32 *723 47- 
7°6 6-7 Dad ey Oo eae oe cre 17:8 15-8 18-3 22-2 2803 ence wae oe 40. 
7°6 5-4 TRAD) cM Ghee Ree cena a 18-8 17-2 16-5 16-7 1-05 28-8 80 43- 
6-7 6:8 3° 19-3 14-4 21 21-7 28-3 68 48 
6-2 6-4 SOC gal Ke Om oaek roe 19-6 16-3 18 16-7 985 29-4 85 45 
7-7 aes 3: 18-7 15-5 17-9 19-1 1-006 26-4 735 40 
7-9 5-4 2: 17 14-5 15 17-9 786 26 72 46- 
8-1 4.9 3: 18-0 15-7 17-2 17-9 849 23-8 7106 4Q- 
74 5:6 3° 17-9 16-5 17-4 20-8 887 29-4 663 45 
7°5 4-9 3° 18 17-4 17-3 18-3 +868 30-6 705 45 
Tos 4-9}. 38: 18-6 15-4 16:3 17-3 +833 25-8 -68 42. 
8-8 5-2 Oss ana Cilat Oe oe = Bratrcen eve ee sae 14-8 16-7 16-7 +834 27 -706 42 
9-1 5 3° 18 15-4 16-5 17-2 +834 27-6 -666 38 
8-4 4-7 3° 15 15 17°5 17 +875 25 70 42 
7-9 4-9} 3: 19 15 16-9 17-1 8 25 +723 40 
7:5 4-6 3: 17, 14:3 16-7 16-9 793 25°6 +648 39 
9-7 4-4 SAO ee Olas Sah > Op eplac others sue 5 We 18-1 18-3 949 27-2 783 42 
8-5 4:6 2D Oona OO Smt) iL Oars elie isis cus 14-8 16-6 15-9 868 25-4 695 41 
8-4 4-7 3°40 21°5 15-1 1723 15-4 835 24-8 64 42 
6-9 4-6 Sie Ol mans OMe | Lue etter ee 13-5 15-1 15-3 758 26-3 626 37 
8-4 4-3 SOSmE a OOteh MLO mies a on oc 15-1 16-1 18 854 25-4 668 4} 
7:5 4-5 S200 y |me Oks Oa 2okOm teva ate oe 14-6 15 15-6 753 24-6 645 38 
7°4 4-6 3-088 15 14-2 15-6 14-9 718 28-3 73 On 
8 4-6 ACD a Ne rketie TSR | EEG pe | nA «SR 14-5 15-6 16:6 -8i8 2 697 38 
8-3 5-2 2 Olelien Oluialed LOsOuhascit. ese 16-9 17-5 16 933 27-6 716 41 
7°5 5-1 3°34 20 15-2 17-6 16-9 +792 27-8 679 42 
8 4-8 SB -SUnh LO0r aim ale Ome scdinee fe 15-9 17-7 16-1 +888 Pai 799 49 
71 8-7 BD tieh "Oletat BOLO eh. sss eae 16-2 16 15-9 886 30 74 41 
8-2 4-4 SOteh Oca ta ero seal. ett a 17-9 17-4 17-8 +858 26-1 °737 42 
8-6 5 3°55 15 17 18 19-2 925 29-4 “77 39 
7:4 4-1 Pts S Al Pada Ete THESE) | HER 75 fel IAGO | apathy 14-8 16:3 15-6 °818 29-5 677 40 
7°9 5-2 3°38 18 14-1 17-5 18-7 -867 31-7 688 47- 
8-9 5-8 8°47 O1e7, 18-3 18-8 22-9 +888 31 °783 46: 
9-1 7-3 3°22 20-1 18:1 A Deal 21-9 956 29-2 +825 50-7 
9-2 6-9 3°81 19-5 15-2 19-5 20-3 +90 30 -70 51:3 
8-5 5-4 2-92 20-3 14-8 18-6 20-6 +856 28-3 -70 41-8 
7:8 4-4 2°39 PRET 16:7 17-9 19-6 -792 31-7 “717 45-8 
8 4-9 2-409 25 16-8 18-5 23 80 30-9 +668 45-5 
7-9 4-6 1970, 86°72... gos.: 19-3 15-9 19-1 19-9 812 28-0 620 45-4 
7-8 4-4 PTO bral gal Che ed Ha Boe 18 15:7 18-9 19-8 804 26 60 44.8 
7°9 4-7 VOOR § O0m: dics: Bema 20°6 16-1 19-2 18-2 82 30 64 46 
8-2 5-2 Tce PPA Ck | |e eli 21-8 15-3 18-7 21-4 834 31-6 748 49-4 
8-6 5 PAOLA stew te! LF 4 aii | ad 21-3 15-4 18-1 23 817 30°4 692 48-3 
7+4 6-7 LUGE AG 4 ihe a Ko es | Me aia 22-5 14-4 20 20 862 33°3 80 51-2 
8-2 5-2 AUST ad Std bd Maa et 23-3 15-2 17-9 20:8 824 29-6 777 47 
8-4 3:8 2 ont Pbom ahd oc ne 20 16 18-8 21-8 834 30-6 72 61 
7:8 4-0 1-898, $7-3.)...:.... 21-7 15-5 18-0 19-3 853 29-3 69 5i-d 
7°9 4-2 Fe Soet Suol One. waoe. 23-2 15-8 18-4 20°6 856 30 tio 53 
8-1 5 2eron ue alee tsk oe os 23-8 18-4 18-2 20 919 31-2 744 55 
7 3-4 ReGen Maeda ees we 20-6 14-1 17:4 19-5 787 PE 612 49 
8-1 4-1 2° SUR "AOedalke os oe. 21 13-8 18: 18 831 27-4 673 50 
Yhay | 3-2 1-73 19-8 15-5 18-1 18-4 871 30-7 686 48-3 
7:8 3:8 2-568 22-6 15-0 17-9 17-6 -849 38-8 704 51-5 
8-9 3°7 2°10 21-7 17-5 18-8 19-6 908 33-3 817 50 
8-5 4-3 2:77 24 15-9 18-7 19-4 906 33-4 70 54-3 
7:6 4-5 BG a th WAT AO ak caer oe 20 15 15-6 17 90 35 “75 49 
6-6 3-4 2°14 30 44 hee. 19 14-5 17-8 15 +837 27-1 -678 49-5 
7°4 3-2 2-50 TR PAs Outed. ¢ 20 14-2 17-3 16-8 +728 28 645 48-3 
6-9 2-9 2 60nn 40" ain weet 21 14-2 17-3 15-8 +803 27-9 601 49-5 
7°9 3-1 2627," U45°o esac 30 13-8 18 17-2 806 31-8 688 53 
8-7 5 DEO Dal aekidoebemsee keds 25 14-7 20 20 -90 30 75 58-3 
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Sugar 


per 3 Ib. tin 
XXX, per quart 


per lb. 
Yellow 

in dollar lots, 

per lb. 

per lb. 
Tea, per lb. 
Cocoa, pure, 
Vinegar, spirit, 

per lb. 

per lb. 

per lb, 
Soap, laundry, 


RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 


cia 
Locality es) 
ao 
5.8 
ahs 
awe 
eo pe 
Dominion (Average)....... 
Nova Scotia (Average)..... 8-4 
I—Sydneyis ic. . sces se te 8-6 
2—New Glasgow........ 8-3 
38—Amberst.........000. 8-3 
4—Palifax? cajesteas ds sfoe'e 7:8 
D—=Windsorsewns o> sae ke aH 


7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown 2 3 
New Brunswick (Average)| 8-0 
8—Moncton............. 
O——Sb. JOM. i..!5 26s sls Be 
i0—Fredericton.......... 
11—Bathurst............. 
Quebec (Average).......... 
12—-Q@ulebeis v2.%.5 5s 0 sleds 
183—Three Rivers......... 
14—Sherbrooke........... 
D5 SOLel star cteis 5 wee ate 6s 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 
St. Jolin’ ge... ee 


21 OMT AW EER ons a oss Rs 


23—Kingston...........-- 
24—Belleville............. 


26—Oshawa 
Bf — AOU: Seas ed's deat 
28—Toronto 
29—Niagara Falls........ 
380—St. Catharines........ 
31—Hamilton..........6. 





34—Guelph.. hte al gah tee 
85—Kitchener............ 


Coco ho aA BR ER CO HOMDWNHORRUWOOMERe 


BS—-WONGON coo esse cle ole 


44—North Bay........... 
45—Sudbury..i:..c.0...0 
46-—Cobalt suey oc. oc. eek 


Manitoba bess ogee ecee es 
51—Winnipeg............. 
562—Brandon.............. 

Saskatchewan (Average). . 
58—Regina.............6% 
54—Prince Albert......... 
55—Saskatoon............ 
56—Moose Jaw........... 

Alberta (Average).......... 
57—Medicine Hat........ 
58—Drumheller.......... 
59—Hdmonton............ 
60—Calgary.............. 
61—Lethbridge........... 

BritishColumbia (Average) 
62——Fermie. sei. Peed va 


64—ierail >. Peeves ok ch 
65—New Westminster.... 
66—Vancouver............ 


oo) 
if 
M 
co 
=e 
8 
i) 
03) 
00 ST WI ~T-~7 00 00 09 0D CO GO 00 © SIT OD 00 “I 00 WI GD CONT B00 00 00 © © 00 CO NIST ST NT 00 00 SI ST NT ST ST ST 57 00 00 ST 00 NT NT 00 ST ST ST 9B ST ST ST ST ST ST ST ST ST 82 00 00 ST. CO 


CHR CO CIE CN CODD WN O BROMUS WORE WHE OH OOOH 


cents | cents 
a9 


mH CO A2Awaoakwyo 
ben donodado BGC OR OES AwOOROS UH ADM a an 


Pee RCE COR COCO ROR AED BSUSCAGNOOAAHOUSENHODBRESUVDOAWUY HRASCOwW OH BR SAAMI Oowoo Wa 
crcon 


CAIN OW POH BOON NATAENOWOIDOWEIWOanNtwooneo me oro BR OOCOR Re CONT DD Rr Or OOF RDF COP WO WO OS HOP GOOrNNOrhRaet 


RTT AT AT AT NT AT 00 02 STAT NT 00 ST 93 00 STAT AT AE 00 ST OZ AT TAT 00 00 00 ST STAT ST ST NT ST ST ST ST ST ST ST ST ST ST ST ST ST ST ST NT ST ST 82 OD SINT SINT SINT SE ST ST ST ST AE NT ST ST GT 00 00 82 2 


oR ee 


a 

a ay 

2| 3 

g| 3 

4 aS 

a eH 

a 2 
cents cents 

5 18-032 
8-1 19-250 


a ee 


Om CoOow; 
Qa 
— 
aI 
° 
So 


7. 
7: 
g8- 
vie 
q- 
8 
er paves ecne 
Lea oss oishete no's 
i) 18-000 
7-7 18-00 | 
7-3 | 15-00-18-00 
7 — |£18-00-19-00 
7:2 19-00 
2:2 18-699 
7:8 17-50 
Tear chess spetcgeenle ts 
ue e17-50-18-75 
7-1 |d16-00-18-00 
7:3 |e16-00-19-00 
7-2 |{19-50-20-00 
6-9 je17-50-19-00 
6-6 |e17-00-20-00 
7:3 17-230 
7-2 |e17-00-19-50 
7 15-50-16-00 
7 d 18-00 
7-2 16-50 
6-9 je16-00-18-00 
7 16-00 
Bal sat eed ss 
6-7 16-00 
7-1 |g17-00-17-25 
6-9 218-00 
6-5 16-50 
6-7 16-00 
7 17-00 
4 16-00 
16-00-16-50 
7 16-00 
2 17-00 
Tal ob ee in). a 
4 17-00 
7 16-00 
4 |217-50-18-00 
7 16-50 
f 16-50-17-00 
Oi) .iosd dae nae 
6 25-00 


ey 


15-75-16-00 


SI CO NT NT 83 SI SO CO OD CO NT 8297 00 CO 00 WNT SO NIN SINT SI SIN DD SD 


1 19-00 
5 | 19-00-20-00 
7 20-500 
“4 19-00 
22-00 
0 23-625 
; 23-00 
-9 | 23-00-25-50 
Ebel hcl. so 
“Ch BAY Beale 
5 g 
Sed tind deeds «oe 
BGreg) fa. ba geaiis te 
Sahl.) Gee cies 
B@a2el cise dadvebe sie 
Lop ei Oe ee ee 
Ly i ee A 
Bagealsecdiayees.s 
oC) “Ge aie vee eae 
oie eRe ee eee 
GRA oso d tao ee. 
Bs he 





a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. 
e. The higher price for Welsh coal. 
j. In British Columbia coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. more per 


from price quoted. d. Welsh coal. 


sively. h. Lignite. i, Poplar, etc. 


. Small bars 4c. and 5c. 
f. Welsh and Scotch coal. 


c. Calculated price per cord 
g. Natural gas used exten- 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH, 1926 


Bituminous coal, 
per ton 


9-00 
41-00-11-50 
10-50-12-20 


8-50-13 -00 


9- 50-13- 50 
10-50-13 -00 


& 
2£10-00-13-50 
11-00 
9-00-10-00 
8-00-10-00 


9-00-13 -00 
10-00-12-00 


10-00 
10-00-14-00 
9-00-14-00 
11-00-15-00 
11-00-12-00 
g11-00-14-50 
12-00 
10-00 
11-00 
12-00-14-00 
0 


15-0 
17-00-18 - 00 
8-00-12-00 
8-50-14-00 
8-00-13 -50 
12-0060 
11-50-12-50 
12-00 
10-006 
9-00-12-00 
h8-50-9-50 
h10-00- os 00 


h6-50 
9-00-11-00 


10-75-11-75 
10-50-11-50 









Wood 
g p ad 
= 3 a 3 e7, 
e | £e | See | FE | Ese 
oO ie} Q ot)? oO rege 
id “a Bek PO aH 
; feel ertemen pe BSc les Boe 
oO jew a ae R oD 
$ $ 
15-690 12-266 14.468 8-894 41-113 
11-8138 9-090 16-160 6-400 7:450 
8-00 6-00 7-00 5-00 6-00 
EAR renee cal 'sdae Gee ee THLE LE Loe [i elemtaios 32 c8-00 
12-50 9-00 10-00 SOD RHE. ects isset ao 
12-40-13-50} 11-00 14-00 9-00 11-00 
13-80 10-00 11-00 5-50 6°75 
ARE ad salads 25204. 8-50 4-50 5-50 
12-75 11-00 12-00 7-00 8-00 
EEL, eR. a 10-625 12-125 7-000 8-583 
ae Bete BA 210-00 212-00 28-00 29-00 
Pro ae See ay! 13.00-16.00] 14-00-17-00| 6.00-8-00] 7.80-10-00 
9-00-13-00} 10-00 11-00 COO TERS: 5 SERRE 
RES 8-60 10-00 6-00 8-00 
14-917 13-239 15-063 9-250 16-688 
12-00 c14-67 c14-67 c12-00 c12-00 
15-00-16-00} 10-00 18-00 8-00 12-00 
15-0 12-00 MAC OO |e MeO SPAR, Ue ik, RCNA i CAO ke 
Dae UAL alae: 12-00 13-00 |9-00-10-00) 10- year we 
= ee ett Set ode! Aopen Peete tas @ C1626 7 8 hake 
15-00 12-00 tt 8-00 el 00 
gee Mae ye. Se ye SOR EEG a ye 
15-00-18-00) 16-00 | 17- io 18- 00)10.00-12.00} 12-00-13-00 
15-00-16-00] 16-00 c17-22 7-00 -00 
15-087 13-432 15-946 16-113 12-758 
14-50-16-00} 12-00 14-00 8-00 10-00 
Bs 2 es Peay wae | ae ae CLOSOON he sehr crttere cil-20 
15-00 13-00 16-00 11-00 14-00 
15-50 13-00 14-00 11-00 12-00 
14-00-16-00 12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 
15-5 15-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 
16-0 12-00 13-00 SHOOTS Haars eo Gmces 
10-50-18-00} 18-00 20-00 13-00 14-00 
g g g g & 
g15-00 g z g g 
16-00 15-00 15-50 12-00 12-50 
16-00 17-00 18-60 13-00 14-00 
16-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 
15-590 17-00 18-00 11-00 12-00 
16-00 16-00 18-00 12-00 14-00 
Sea WEN SENG 5 12-00 16-00 7°50 12-00 
14-00-16-00} 16-00 17-00 15-00 16-00 
14-00-16-00] 17-50 ZOMOOU EN .. be wus 16-60 
15°00 114:00-15.00/©16-00-20-00).......0.. Je 0.3 .00.000% 
SRerit t 63 Re | sae See C20: 000 sles Sel. c18-00 
14-50 g c& g 26-00 g c & 222-00 
POS OO eee, nae. re 1 Wo3 6,0 Call lessesere eee eS Oh eariee tty Me ibe cise ace 
16-00 10-00 13-00 6-00 10-50 
15-00-16-00]......... LOSOOTE | 33. 52.85,.8 8-00 
16°00 Hie Sey c15-00-19-50|.......... e10-50-15-00 
Be AES, se ROae wis 13-00 c15-00 13-00 |c12-00-15-00 
ee ee 10-00 12-75 -00-6-50 10-50 
PSRs ee 8-50 13-00 6-50 11-00 
14-00 10-00 c12-00 9-00 c10-00 
13-50 10-00 11-00 9-00 10-00 
ee ee ee 11-608 12-125 4-250 8-750 
aa bcs Arcata «hs 10-00 11-50 6-50 8-50 
ret cee oe 12-00 12-75 8-00 9-00 
16-7090 4-750 12-375 8-333 14-256 
HERS Pee Seer eee ee Scr 114-00 11-00 10-00-12-00 
a St, yee 16-00 17-00 5:00 6-00 
16-40 19-50 110-50 9-00 10-00 
IV AIUO Pal Reese eee GOTH Loe OU ues etelysic « Rents c18-00 
i SO a RM bern a aa cot Sie Be 4 10-609 11-600 
sfes ef ous vo anetetele g g g g 
ee ee eek titan: cottnl : otc oc oe 12-00 
SR Ae, Poet vite Oi lle ce Takis oth, | (Saw Appel sages tie 8-00 c6-00-8-00 
Sedo: aera ga eta poe BE Ppa se totees otek aor, hee 12-00 14-00 
he Ae Loe OEE See te eee aa ts 9-588 10-417 
Ss State se RE CAE RE eR en ec xe 12-00 16-00 
Wis, ST TRS ole PH Cotas take See liee Tk Rees. ats 9-00 11-75 
Pe PLY rae aa ers antes || ries o-elbotet te 9-00 10-75 
eRe hp ag A Detach ay || ere Boel aed wl ime Thanet 6-50 
wove ese a alee ei) 5, a Me heT RY aeniaate arto. Betas see 26 7-50 
Aepere ths sabe Fes hey ole Nop Weaha Mok 8-00 c10-00 


gallon than the figures published (in bulk). 
$20-$25. mn. Houses with conveniences not extensively occupied by working gmen but some at $35.00. 
$20, others $40-$60. r. Company houses $10-$20, Other’s $30-$35. 


Cw ern eee ee Orla nvnerese® 


ee ee i a nd 











slele ls dle elu S10 ohelbele ¢ Beles cols [ein 00.8 0.0 6 ot8 9 











| sf | | | |  — |s | 


Bs Rent 
= 14 
é Sars FSi Lionas 8 
— fe a 
ae S 8.| siseq [es2s a 
Cat = hae Eeaos Bae & 
ofa m || SFRSS IEF aa 
os 8 io) Fores S2YVES§ Seogeogs 
ened, q [Sel e&oSan |e&sssen 
Bea | § (Se Fears |Reaa se 
$ Cc. c $ 
9-868 | 30-1 |13-4 27-420 19-552 
5-500 | 33-7 [15 22-447 15-083 
Pah ane se 33-35|15 | 16-00-20-00| 10-00-14-00] 1 
c6:00 | 35 415 20-00 14-00 | 2 
6-00 | 32 |15 | 10-00-15-00| 5-00-10-00] 3 
7-00-8-00] 34 {15 | 30-00-40-00] 20-00-25-00} 4 
4-00 | 35 {15 | 20-00-30-00} 15-00-20-00| 5 
4-00 | 82 |....] 20-00-28-00] 16-00-18-00| 6 
c7-50 | 380 {15 | 19-00-26-00] 10-00-14-00| 7 
4-050 | 31-0 |14-5 27-060 19-250 
g32-34|15 | 30-00-45-00) 20-00-25-00] 8 
8-00-9-00] 28-30/15 | 20-00-35-00} 18-00-25-00| 9 
c4-80-6-40] 30 [13 25-00 18-00 |10 
mee baat 32 «15 18-00 15-00 {11 
11-188 | 28-1 |14-3 22-889 14-875 
CHIE” ESO. alll diate 27-00282)-00)4 were ee 12 
c8-13 | 30 |13 | 20-00-25-00] 12-00-15-00}13 
30 {15 | 18-00-20-00] 16-00-18-00}14 
10:00 | 25 {15 | 14-00-15-00] 7-00-10-00)15 
Pe 5) AEs 25 ..| 18-00-20-00} 10-00-12-00/16 
12:00 | 27-28/15  |k23-00-33-00| 15-00-23-00|17 
pe) eel Wak Sid 30 0) 1 15-00 11-00 {18 
16-00 | 30 {12 | 25-00-40-00] 16-00-25-00)19 
c9-00 | 25 15 | 22-00-30-00} 15-00-22-00|20 
11-553 | 27-6 |12-3 28-926 20-950 
7-50 | 27-30115 | 25-00-35-00| 20-00-25-00/21 
Be es 2 26-2815 | 18-00-20-00} 12-00-16-00/22 
014-00 | 25 {12 | 18-00-25-00] 15-00-20-00|28 
10:00 | 25 {10 | 25-00-30-00] 20-00-25 -00)/24 
7-00 | 25 |10 | 22-50-35-00] 16-00-25-00|25 
13-00 | 25-28113 |m20.00-35.00}m18.00-25.00|26 
e7-72 | 30 |12-5}| 18-00-25-00] 13-00-15-00/27 
13-00 | 80 |i0 | 30-00-40-00} 22-00-25-00|28 
g 230 113 | 25-00-30-00] 18-00-23 -00/29 
g 230 {12 | 30-00-35-00] 20-00-25-00/80 
12-00 | 25 9 | 25-00-35-00] 18-00-25-00/81 
c8-35 | 27-30/10 | 25-00-40-00| 15-00-25-00/32 
12-00 | 25 {12-5 25-00 | 16-00-20-00/33 
c12-00 | 25 |i 24-00-30-00) 16-00-20-00]34 
epi Pe weal ta 24-25] 8-3} 35-00-40-00] 25-00-30-00/35 
c10-67-16-00} 25 {10 20-00 15-00 |36 
c12:00 | 25 {13 | 30-00-40:00] 19-00-25-00/37 
c15-:00 | 24 {13 | 30-00-45-00] 17-00-30-00/38 
c20-00 | 2 15 | 20-00-30-00] 15-00-20-00|39 
c9-00-15-00} 25 |12-5) 25-00-30-00} 20-00-25-00/40 
e& g18-00 |g25 {12 | 40-00-50-00} 30-00-35-00/41 
14-00 | 30 |....| 25-00-35-00] 20-00-30-00/42 
5-00-9-00! 28  |11-5! 15-00-25-00] 12-00-20-00/48 
7-00 | 35 |15 | 80-00-35-00] 18-00-20-00/44 
c12-75 | 30 415 n 25-00 {45 
ee ae ee 30. (415 22-00 14-00 |46 
Set iy sR Sa 30° - 112°5 p 25-00-35-00 |47 
06-50 | 25-30/12-5| 25-00-30-00} 15-00-20-00)48 
ea MON, PRat 830 113-3] 25-00-40-00] 15-00-30-00/49 
ALAR Re 30 —‘113-3] 25-00-40-00) 15-00-30-00}50 
Ses rene 33-8 |15-0 35-600 24-500 
a Lae, Yh ea 30-85]15 | 35-00-50-00] 25-00-35-0,|51 
Pye ey ee 85 |15 | 25-00-30-00! 18-00-20-0 |52 
12-333 | 33-4 |15-0 35-069 wp 0 
13-00 | 80 |15 | 30-00-50-00 53 
wr Oy Bile 85 = |....| 25-00-35-00] 15- 0-38. 06 54 
10-00 | 30-85}15 35-00 25-00 |95 
c14:00 | 35 {15 35-00 20-00 56 
Ae. re 32-5 |13-0 28-125 19-500 
g g 15 25-00 17-50 |57 
EE PAN 35 10 r 58 
ae ies ye oe 20» [ib 25-00 -09 159 
c13-00 | 35 _...}| 18-00-27-00] 15-00-20-00}60 
pn 30-00 18-00 {61 
5-587 |j35-4 |14-4 25-813 20-125 
5-00 | 40 {15 20-00 18-00 |62 
c9-00 | 40- |15 | 20-00-30-00] 18-00-25-00/68 
PP om BRT Bee 40 115 | 30-00-35-00} 20-00-25 -00|64 
4-75 | 35  |15 | 18-00-20-00] 12-00-14-00|65 
4-50 | 30. {12 29-00 25-00 |66 
c4-77. | 28 {15 | 18-00-22-00} 15-00-17-00)67 
5-50 | 35  |13-3] 22-00-30-00} 18-00-22-00)68 
35  |15 | 30-00-40-00} 20-00-30-00)69 


Sates F Sim Bie sieteraib diia.e' se Gra ete Ee es se bos co © © Ses @ ie, ©  elers es « 


s. Delivered from mine. 





k. New houses as high as $40.00 per month. m. For new tenants $30-$35 and 
p. Mining company houses, 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE. FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICKS IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA* 








Commodities |Quan-| (t) | (1) Mar.| Mar.| Mar.| Mar.| Mar.| Mar.| Mar.| Mar.| Mar.) Mar.| Mar.| Mar.| Feb.| Mar. 
tity | 1900 | 1905 1910 1918 1914 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1928 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1926 


ee ff ef ff | | | | OS SS S| ES | S| ESS | __ 





Beef, sirloin, 
pteak..oy s:<% : 2lbs.| 27-2) 80-4! 37-6] 44-4} 48-0} 46-6] 44-4) 56-2] 66-6] 71-4) 74-6) 69-2) 56-6} 55:0) 54-4) 55-2) 57-2) 58-0 





LOLS Oc e 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6] 26-0] 29-6} 32-8) 32-0] 33-2) 38-2] 47-6] 50-4] 48-8) 43-6] 32-2) 380-2) 29-0) 29-2) 31-2) 31-6 
Veal, roast 

i SR REGHOReE. 1 “ | 10-0) 11-3) 12-8] 15-7] 17-3) 17-7) 17-9} 21-6} 26-0) 27-4) 26-3] 26-1] 19-7} 18-5} 18-3] 18-4) 19-2} 19-3 
Mutton, roast 

se Rs hooks 1 “ | 11-8] 12-2) 16-8} 19-1] 20-9} 20-5} 22-1] 26-5) 32-3} 30-9] 38-9] 31-9] 26-6] 27-6] 27-4] 28-9} 29-5) 29-5 
Pork, fresh 

coat 2 tan 1 “ | 12-2] 18-1} 18-0} 19-5] 20-2) 18-5} 20-5] 26-8] 34-4] 35-4! 37-5] 34-9] 29-5] 26-5) 28-1! 25-3] 29-1] 29-7 
Pork,salt,mess| 2 “ | 21-8] 25-0] 34-4) 35-2] 36-8) 34-8] 36-8} 46-8} 65-2) 68-0) 71-6] 68:2) 52-4] 51-4) 46-6] 47-8] 54-0) 54-8 
Bacon, break- 

LASU deste: Us 1 “ | 15-4] 17-8) 24-5] 24-7) 25-9! 24-9] 27-2) 33-3] 46-5] 49-3) 52-6] 54-5) 40-5) 40-3] 384-9) 34-4] 41-7| 41-7 
Lard, pure leaf| 2 “ | 26-2] 28-2] 40-6] 38-4}-37-6| 35-2! 37-2) 52-8! 68-0] 69-2] 79-2] 59-4] 48-0] 45-6} 43-6} 47-0) 49-4] 49-4 
Begs, fresh....| 1 doz] 25-7} 30-0) 33-3} 83-7| 37-0] 28-6) 33-9| 46-9] 58-9| 54-6] 73-9} 55-0] 50-7| 52-3) 47-7| 52-5) 50-5] 46-4 
Eggs, storage..| 1 “ | 20-2] 23-4] 28-4) 28-1] 33-3] 26-7) 29-1) 41-8] 50-5) 49-2 50-6] 45-6] 41-9] 40-3] 45-7) 41-5] 38-7 
IMA Tie Rares cue 6qts.| 86-6} 89-6] 48-0] 51-6] 53-4] 55-2) 52-8} 60-6] 72-0] 82-2 90-6] 76-2) 71-4] 74-4] 73-2] 73-8] 73-2 
Butter, dairy..| 2lbs.| 44-2} 49-4) 52-0) 58-0) 61-2) 64-4] 67-0] 85-4] 97-6|103-4/1 32. Egos 75-0] 91-6} 87-0) 72-6] 90-8! 91-2 
B sag cream- 

Bay Bah, 1 “ | 25-5) 27-7| 31-9] 33-9] 35-5} 37-4] 38-7) 48-7| 54-3} 58-0] 72-9] 63-0] 43-5] 53-5) 49-1) 40-6} 49-8) 50-7 
Choe ,old....| 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6] 18-5] 20-5] 21-2) 23-4! 24-3) 381-9] 33-1] 35-8} 40-7| 39-0] 31-1]§34-3/§32-2)§30-1/§32-9|§32-7 
Cheese, new...| 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7} 17-5} 19-1] 19-2} 21-8] 28-4] 80-1] 30-4) 34-4] 38-2) 37-7] 28-4/§34-3]§32-2)§30-1/§32-9|/§32-7 
Bread, lain, 

Suis Ee 15 “ | 55-5) 58-5! 66-0] 61-5) 64-5] 72-0) 69-0) 90-5/£14-5/118-5)136-51)127-5/165-0|102-0)100-5}120-0)114-0/114-0 
Flour, eat 10 “ | 25-0} 28-0) 33-0} 32-0} 32-0} 43-0) 38-0) 53-0] 67-0) 67-0} 76-0) 66-0} 48-0)$44-0|§42-0]§62-0)§54-0/§54-0 
Rolled oats...| 5 “ | 18-0] 19-5} 21-0] 22-0] 21-0| 26-0] 24-0] 27-5| 37-5| 37-5| 41-5| 34-0] 27-5} 27-5| 27-0] 32-0] 29-0) 29-0 
Puce L258, 2 “ | 10-4} 10-6} 10-4] 11-4) 11-8} 11-8} 12-4] 13-0] 20-6} 24-2) 32-0} 24-0} 19-2/§20-6|§21-0|§21-6/§21-8)]§22-8 
Beans, hand- 

picked....... 2 kn 8-6] 9-4] 10-8} 12-4] 12-0} 13-6) 18-2) 25-6] 33-6] 26-0} 23-4] 19-8] 17-2! 17-0] 17-0] 16-4] 16-0} 15-8 
Apples, evapor- 

lated eet ea eos 4 9-9} 7-7] 11-5] 12-0] 12-5] 11-8) 18-5) 14-2] 21-3) 22-2) 28-7) 22-9] 22-6) 21-0} 18-9] 20-7] 20-0} 19-6 
Prunes,medium 

BIZ Sete th 1 “ | 11-5] 9-6) 9-9] 11-9} 12-2) 12-8} 12-8} 14-0) 17-1] 20-0} 27-0) 21-4] 18-4] 19-2] 16-3) 15-6] 15-8) 15-7 
Sugar, anu- 
ae ear rae 4 “ | 21-6] 22-0] 24-0] 23-6] 22-4] 32-4] 32-8] 36-4] 42-4) 47-6] 72-8] 50-4] 34-4) 45-6] 48-4] 35-6] 31-6] 31-6 
Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ | 10-0} 9-8} 10-8} 11-0} 10-4] 14-6} 15-0] 16-8} 20-6] 22-2] 33-8] 24-0) 16-4] 21-6] 23-2] 17-0) 15-0) 15-0 
Tea, black, 

medium..... Zit 8-2} 8-3} 8-7) 8-9} 8-6] 9-2} 9-9) 10-7) 12-7) 15-7) 16-4) 14-3) 13-6)§15-5)§17-41§17-9]§17-9]§17-9 
Tea, en, 

ediain Us Ne Fi) 8-7| 8-7] 9-1] 9-8] 9-1] 9-7} 10-1) 10-7} 12-1) 15-3} 16-9] 15-7) 14-7)§15-5)§17-4)§17-9|§17-91817-9 
Coffee,medium] ~ “ 8-6] 8-8] 8-9} 9-4) 9-5) 9-7) 10-0} 10-0) 10-2} 12-1] 15-2} 14-4] 138-8] 18-4] 13-6] 15-0) 15-3} 15-8 
Potatoes.......| 2 pks| 24-1} 28-0] 30-3} 36-0] 40-5} 33-0) 61-0] 98-7] 72-2) 56-3|140-3] 57-4) 52-0) 40-8! 53-7) 50-5] 97-4] 98-0 
Vinegar, white 

ine ay Ae 4 pt ih 7 7 8 8 8 8 8 -9 “9 -9{ 1-0} 1-0) 1-0} 1-0) 1-0! 1-0} 1-0 

$ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods ..). 2.42 5:48] 5-96) 6-95) 7-34] 7-68) 7-88} 8-36) 10-70)12-66/13-05/15-98)13 -23/16-54/16-79) 19-58) 10- 74/29 - 50/11 -46 





80:6} 92-8 118-4 108-7)118-0)110-7)105-6)118-3}112-7 


7 
: 5: , , 57-9| 61-4] 66-8] 86-4) 68-7] 74-6] 69-2] 64-6] 66-2] 65-7 
Wood, hard...| “ ed | 32-5} 35-3) 38-8} 42-5) 41-9] 41-4) 41-6] 49-6) 68-6] 77-9) 77-5} 88-3] 78-7| 79:8] 78-2] 77-7) 76-5] 76-7 
Wood, soft.. “| 22-6] 25-5) 29-4] 30-6] 31-9] 31-3} 380-3] 36-1] 49-4) 55-6) 59-4) 65-9) 58-5) 59-4) 57-5) 56-2) 56-2) 55-6 
Coal oil....... 1 gal.| 24-0) 24-5) 24-4) 23-7) 23-7) 23-8) 23-0) 28-4] 26-3] 28-1) 33-1) 38-8) 31-7] 31-4] 30-6] 30-6] 30-0} 30-1 


ae Pe _..|Me ton} 389-5] 45-2) 48-1) 55-0] 54-6] 53-5] 53-5) 66-6) 71. 





Fuel and light- 


Mesh iect ets]. Weak 1-56) 1-63) 1-76) 1-91) 1-91) 1-87] 1-86) 2-27) 2-74) 3-04) 3-30) 3-98) 3-46] 3-63] 3-46) 3-34) 3-47) 3-41 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Rentini rth 4m. {8-33 [2-89 |4-65 [4-75 | 4-77) 4-22) 3-96) 4-16] 4-56) 4-90) 5-69) 6-62) 6-91) 6-96) 6-92] 6-88) 6-86] 6-86 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Grand Totals.|...... §-37/10-50/12-76)14-02)14-35/14-01/14- 21/17 -16/20-60/20-99/25- 01/25 -87/20-96) 21-43) 21-60) 21 -00!21-87/24-.77 


| 
AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


$ $ $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ ° $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5:61] 5-83] 6-82] 7-29) 7-46] 7-69] 8-48]10-57/12-61/13-60)16-24/13-75/10-§3/11-12]10-58/11-12]11-68)11-72 
Prince Edward Island| 4-81) 5-26] 5-81) 6-34] 6-70) 6-69] 7:45) 8-94}11-07/11-18/14-17/12-21| 9-80) 9-73) 9-61] 9-82/10-67|10-97 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83] 6-55) 7-04) 7-36] 7-72) 8-44)10-38)12-61]12-94/15-80}13-40/10-78/11-01]10-88]10-98]12-00/12-08 
QUO Es bad 4084 6 sini 0s 5-15) 5-64] 5-33) 6-87) 7-23) 7-40} 8-14|10-56)12-62)12-57/15-26)12-78}10-10]10-57|10-17/10-14]11-25}11-16 
ODGRTION Poa « iaeie ore 5:01) 5-60] 6-50] 7-20) 7-60} 7-70] 8-32)10-89)12-72)12-86)16-03]12-99]10-39]10-71/10-55}10-47|11-59}11-53 
Manitoba cosas jee 3: 5-85} 6-19] 7-46) 7-87) 8-28) 7-97| 8-51)10-08)12-07|13-34/15-90)13-18}10-41}10-27]10-03}10-43]10-51/10-52 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86} 6-92] 7-86] 8-25) 8-24) 8-31] 8-46)10-37)12-63)/13-68}15-67/13-32/10-58)10-62|10-13]11-09]10-92}10-92 
Allpertar voce tetaiwen 6-02) 6-50] 8-00} 8-33) 8-35] 8-45) 8-40/10-90)12-98/13-29]15-78)13-16]10-17|10-41/10-15]11-04/10-85}10-84 
British Columbia....| 6-90} 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 8-91] 8-97] 8-72)10-90)12-95)14-13]16-95)14-21/11-47111-50}11-38]11-95}12-11|12-03 


*The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 
family. See text. tDecember only. §Kind most sold. tor electric light see text. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes and the accompany- 
ing tables give the latest information 
available as to the movement of prices in 
Great Britain and other countries. The in- 
dex numbers of retail prices are from official 
sources unless otherwise stated. The authori- 
_ ties for the wholesale prices index numbers 
are named in all cases. The trend of whole- 
sale prices and of the cost of living in the 
various countries has continued downward 
with few exceptions. 


Great Britain 


Cost or Livrna—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour on the base July, 1914— 
100, fell 4 points or 2.3 per cent to 168 at the 
beginning of April as compared with the 
figure at the beginning of March. Foods fell 
3.6 per cent to 159, and clothing fell from 
225 to 210-225. Rent, fuel and light, and sun- 
dries showed no change at 148, 185 and 180 
respectively. 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Statist index num- 
ber (in continuation of Sauerbeck’s figures), 
base period 1867-77=100, was 127.9 for Feb- 
ruary, a decline of 1.1 per cent from the pre- 
vious month’s level. Both foodstuffs and ma- 
terials declined, the heaviest fall, one of 1.5 
per cent, being shown by materials, owing to 
a decline of 4.9 per cent in textiles where 
fibres, raw cotton and raw wool fell. Animal 
foods rose 1.5 per cent. The only exceptions 
to the decline in vegetable foods were flour 
and potatoes, which remained unchanged. 

The Board of Trade index number, on the 
base 1913=100, was 148.8 im February, a 
further decline. The February averages were 
lower than January for seven of the eight 
groups, the exception being the group foods 
other than cereals, meat and fish. Foods 
showed a price reduction of 2.3 per cent, 
cereals being down by 3.8 per cent and meat 
and fish by 5.2 per cent. Industrial materials 
fell 1.3 per cent, the greatest movements be- 
ing a fall of 2.4 per cent in textiles other than 
cotton and a fall of 2.7 per cent in miscel- 
laneous articles. 

The Economist index number, on the base 
1901-05—=100, was 185.8 at the end of March, 
a decline of 1.2 per cent from the February 
level, and the lowest figure recorded since 
1916. With the exception of the miscel- 
laneous group, all groups rose. 


Austria 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The official index num- 
ber of the Federal Statistical Office, on the 
base first half of 1914=1, was 17,554 in Janu- 


ary, 1926, and 17,212 in February, a total de- 
cline in the two months of 4.7 per cent. 
Foods declined 4.3 per cent to 15,760 and 
industrial materials declined 4.7 per cent to 
20,465. 

Cost or Livinac—The base of the Federal 
Statistical Office’s new index number is “ pre- 
vious month=100.” The calculations in 
schillings for the groups are published, and 
the index number for each group. Foods 
were 98 in February as compared with Janu- 
ary, and housing 102. Other groups were 100 
and the collected index was 99. In March 
the index was 99 as compared with February, 
foods being 98, clothing 99, drink and tobacco 
101, housing 108, and heat and light and 
sundries, 100. The index is also published on 
the base July, 1914—1. In January, the in- 
dex for all groups was 15,004; February, 
14,889; March, 14,680. 


Belgium 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Ministry of Industry and Labour was 560 
for January, a decline of 5 points as com- 
pared with the December level. There were 
advances in fuels, petrol, chemicals, fertilizer, 
resin products, and paper products, and de- 
clines im tar, clay products, fats, textiles, 
hides and leather, and raw rubber. 

Cost or Living—The index number of the 
Ministry of Industry and Labour, on the 
base 1921=100, for a working-class family of 
the lowest category, was practically unchanged 
in February from the January level, standing 
at 140.80. The only noticeable change was a 
rise of 1.6 per cent in heat and light. This 
was true also of the cost of living for a 
middle-class family, where the total cost 
was 140.19 in February and the rise in heat 
and light was 1.4 per cent. 


Finland 


Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour, July, 1914—=100, declined 
2.5 per cent in January to 1149.0. Foods and 
light and fuel declined, while taxes rose 
slightly. Other groups showed no change. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
Statistique Générale, on the base July, 1914= 
1, rose 2 points in February to 649. Foods 
rose slightly, animal foods and sugar, coffee 
and cocoa rising while vegetable foods de- 
clined slightly. Industrial materials were un- 
changed, as minerals and metals rose and 
textiles declined. 
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TABLE I~INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS, GROCERIES, ETC. 


(Base figure 100: 


—_— eee 0000S 550.0._—_—_—_—__::/:/-:—-—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—.—,0O0vOno—O—D>aw{wnmwvw—wnr+ 














Country Canada Great Britain Austria Belgium | Bulgaria | Czecho- 
Slovakia 
29 foods Cost Cost of 56 Foods, 

Description of Index — Foods of Foods, living, | articles, | Foods fuel, 

60 cities living Vienna Vienna | Brussels etc. 

July * July July July July April 1901- July 

Base Period (k) 1914 1914 1914 1914=1 1914=1 1914 1919 1914 
ALON coca See ele oak acne (d)$ 6.95 (d )94 CEJOB|:. cibeore ee eae ais Pais wea shee s =i] acne matats oat ae vranee tals | eure erates » 
TOES aes css, <Geeidites sien as 7.34 99 dO (eal: Renae |x Siena aN ed (Zam ed SMa Werte os 2 (b) 135}.432 ita. 
NOTA Janis lt. coats on titeears 7218 AOD ee eee a rae cece ecce Gners Glad sh ctcerctthe ctakelels auetoccset ose eet svanac eee cif ony ermie aerate 
UUl ye ooscaeee een: Setter 7.42 100 100 100 1 i RSP ei EP (b) 137 10G 
POTS eV aI set. «sia rotgiers ocereya eer 7.97 107 118 TEST cae eee a PRR ee cle cere meets alle cieke mina ell cues atepaeleve 
TL Yee teers eee at 7.74 104 132 s Key | Re oh a teal Gua oa] Bin ons Grae (b) L63i eee) aes 
AGLG—danes: ..cekieer «oie 2% ale > 8.28 112 145 SE: Cae a SEE OE ASD See nies score | tororee tates ancl etetatarette are 
DALI veo. 5. ts eee Sees tos cyan 8.46 114 161 PACTS ie Pel, ctl eased chek eee Se ica. Recke oa eens ater. 
VOUS Ta Pare she wlens sreualete: 10.27 138 187 TG Mere eed eo tie ce Lats Mile eka] c: cetecie.s, Reeatiais aiersn anata s 
AR Nee et Roe Benne 11.62 157 204 PSOPSS ES SPS SA IEE Se sc ST SS LAA RET ieo Paear ete dintetiale’ © 
HOT Sed BI or ctele a clave ws bie eis: vel 12.42 167 206 ESSE Shek... 5 Mia lcs cieeme ol cee «paws |b cid oes sta earare Pair « 
Feb tite Science 13.00 175 216 SA I aa har lear a Os (Dag Nia a A TSS oh SEN pe ira Sieger 
1919 —Jan .:. csicneupie-k eee = 13.78 186 230 DOWN IIT. s ok beatokioos bel, catk DIR IOOGR ee dee . ales Se ehe a ioe 
PLU stan cerearietgethe sic 13.77 186 209 DOSUES Nivel errant ties Mocs 3941 (0) 1536)... 02% of 
1020 Jane Re. vcete he eats «ae 15.30 206 236 DO tesa bomen S meee AO) ee eee calves atte ¢ 
UT eee Tibia ore otets oho 16.84 227; 258 QD ZNSI SE Seam. aloes 5k AI91(0) 2 2282). £85 hence 
pS yp Ca Nes Pic He oe ORI 14.48 195 278 TAN) Ae ae (ve / a © ares 2 1836 
Ch Res Sa ilo Seeeaio c 10.96 148 220 ZAG Pesce Cece 393|(b) 2418 1303 
1922 —— Jan oo cere wie sins toe 11.03 149 185 192 748 664 BOO). as: < Seen 1467 
rliyiee. com one wavetarals eatnte 10.27 138 180 184 3282 2645 388](b) 3186 1430 
1923 Jans fi5,..d dees Shae 10.52 142 175 178 10717 9454), ~~, 2740517. LER 941 
Lda a rinvaitate stem eeyuass rs 10.17 137 162 169 12911 10903 4451(b) 3311 921 
TO 24 —— Jam ss, aris sturoios ov aahnrepate 10.78 145 175 177 13527 BWLD) pastas Geral WAG arene 917 
WUbye, serentye eet stars reser 9.91 134 16 170 14362 12391 521 3686 909 
OD FVM, Sethe orci tasedenore sate 10.77 145 (m )178 (m )180 16446 13762 555 4224 899 
yl Ree pe ar ie 10.56 142 170 175| (p)15830| (p)13432 537 4241 901 
July 2: RL Bees 10.49 141 167 173) as. pete Re esate ee 537 4119 916 
OCR. 55 pate tndesutes 10.89 147 172 NAG lens Globee «sacl Rion Siavers 564 3776 875: 
TA2G— Jann. A. ok sorte fsa 11.63 157 171 175 17182 15004 560 3916 854 
aes ma a 11.50 155 168 173 16901 14889 BDO] eet Meets call taste «econ 
MER iy Aiea erect sloteaovaainlc 11.46 154 165 172 16482 EGS i cess ste lleeeice biere calle oxeeent tae 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 
1913—100 (gold prices), was 118.4 in Febru- 
ary, a decline of 1.3 per cent from the Janu- 
ary level. Farm products declined 1.8 per 
cent and industrial materials declined 0.7 per 
cent. Goods produced declined 1.3 per cent 
and goods imported declined 1.6 per cent. 

Cost or Livine—The official index num- 
ber, on the base 1913-14100 (gold prices), 
was 138.8 in February, a decline of 0.7 per 
cent for the month. Food declined 1.0 per 
cent, clothing 1.1 per cent, and sundries de- 
clined 0.2 per cent. Rents advanced 0.4 per 
cent and heat and light advanced 0.1 per 
cent. 


Italy 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Chamber of Commerce, Milan, on the 
base 1913=100, was 646.24, a decline of 2.1 


per cent from the level of the previous 
month. There were declines shown by all 
groups except textiles, which rose 6.2 per 
cent. 

Cost or Livinc.—The index number of cost 
of living, Milan, on the base July, 1920=100, 
was 145.68 in January, an increase of one 
point over the previous month. Foods and 
sundries showed slight increases; heat and 
licht declined, and clothing and rent showed 
no change. 

Poland 

Wuo.esaLtE Prices—The index number of 
the Central Statistical Office, on the base 
January, 1914 = 100, stood at 1548 in De- 
cember and 142.1 in January, thus showing 
a decline of 8.2 per cent. Wheat and vege- 
table products. declined 16.1 per cent, hides 
and leather declined 15.5 per cent, and raw 
materials and finished textiles declined 10.7 
per cent. All other groups showed smaller 
declines. 
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IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES 
except where noted) 
Denmark Finland France Germany Netherlands Italy 
Cost Cost of 
Cos Cost 13 of Cost 29 living, | 21 Foods,| Cost 
Foods of Foods _ of articles, | living, Foods of articles, The chief | of living, 
living living Paris Paris living 6towns | Hague cities Milan 
(c) (c) 

July July July July 1910= Dec. July 
1914 1914 1914 1914 1000 1914 1913-14=1 1893 1920 1913 1920 
ACS AGAR east seam beeeaee ts Sete pie epee eee | LODO | Rees s, Ree tails Se erat teen hos, cara oA 11S PRMee haat hms ote lets oh laren ee, cote 
aS No eh oe all Rates Sonn ememeeteeers tA Tr eiretrr yd Frc reer een Omen eririee fare Pom oer Perr DIA emeele dae: LOO Sliccen eee 
POT Reece ah LEER Es Saad cog st ess alice sancti dtddemess exe apeorgabe eee |ioarsd oder (b) UDG ea ircdcteas lia dastrecractels cee eee 

100 100 100 100 1075 LO iecnBaystetotees > benct rch x eee Lott cect MPN a Emre atotete Calas Povey ovens, cachet MERE PR aS 
Bs RNC LEED. coon ket iee gers kee BASS 2 a a ie i Mi Ie ce ae AS (cet ee eo Ee emeciesnertes U6 ||) SIG pans 
128 AVG PPS 2 SS ete eae adscst L288) Rese gs gab nte Peeters Pomcrchondt dete Dee) lec ere am eee Ns. hires A § 
Ec Poe ct es anes esas i ecseaaracs ASSO PER. os BETL 5 Boi ctaeveie-a [lerorenstcpo otras BS Wee h ads dons haechencterorenchaheH te ER a le > ee 
146 ABO (Pee Peasy eesteces! TSS TFG 5 4c 4 Prete o Wbetorond oe arm DEO ae ee oy Went deal chap ayerest | ANS Nera a 
KG ORE 4 CARs ace 4 GRSeeBead Ger eninenten: TAG IONE) AS... Peete 3 Ntelewega aad 1 ol Darn caer eae a Wee etaline | tc CM 
166 ADOT TAs ds chee less osteo k 1071 Setters a3 ral rede aectne oleate gees 212 RaN aL (seer snap naversr eee lee 
1 dSra a) Bats dl SEGonooeG GCoeeee SOS GaAs MIL ceases [veered ates [otis eee las teens saohacwmenalelenctice ge 
187 1S] oe ae aa || PP ACU US cl Re (Rn ee os WR Nie eee rae a (BANS A WA sees 396 «1 |,.8 eek Re 
186 3) eaewraraeeae | ae 2665 PAC Me iP 5: eee Bigee. 0 0) Reet Pe eee eee (Gi) S88" SiW eb acne ae 
212 QU Sox eset re nea ae 2811) Meee fcorebidbade des [otters sees (6) i) UO eye (@)...362-3) tN ben ee 
251 242 898-2 819-4 3119 DORN. . Bi ONS lh donde vee 258 99-4 SSIS | LR aie se ors 
253 262 981-8 911-0 4006 363 12-7 10-7 275 102-3 451-8 100 
276 264 1173-9 1065-4 4404 338 14-2 11-8 236 95-3 BAL GIL. cos ts 
236 237 1277-8 1139-0 3292 295 14-9 12-5 192 94-1 501d te eselaee 
197 212 1123-2 1055-1 3424 291 24-6 20-4 187 92-9 576-5 117-54 
184 199 1105-4 1118-4 3188 289 68-4 53-9 177 79-6 527-3 113-69 
180 198 1079-5 1132-8 3321 324 1366 1120-3 167 78-2 541-6 115-05 
188 204 968-2 1090-1 3446 331] 46510 37651 164 79-5 518-0 113-21 
194 209 1061-0 11388-20aes onc 365| (0)127 (o)110 170 83-7 527-3 114-20 
200 214 1016-2 1132-3 3870 367 126 116 170 82-3 538-1 116-23 
215 221 1100-4 1180-9 4390 386 136-6 124-0 PAGAL Nae Sa 609-1 129-32 
Bee [cant eaed 1099-3 1178-2 4392 390 144-2 136-7 175 79-9 606-2 132-45 
210 219 1106-9 1194-4 4523 401 153-8 143-3 172 83-9 604°7 135-76 
1 cay ERE ete 1128-6 1206-0 4654 42) 150-5 143-5 168 81-9 644-9 144-49 
177 194 1062-0 1149-0 SICA IMSS A. caret 143-3 139-8 LOT (AJGA ee ceeee 145-68 
aad eee 1075-6 1156-9 5320) Amite wicres 141-8 TASES is sisd ater Ne Sa is ae Weekes ephowone Gof Se mee 


ee ee ee eee ee ee ee CC oe 2 ee id 


ee ee OC i eo oc i eC 





Cost or Livina—The official index number 
of cost of living of a family of four at War- 
saw, on the base 1914 — 100, was 170.0 in 
January as compared with 173.0 in December. 
Foods declined 5.9 per cent, and fuel and 
light declined 1.4 per cent. Sundries rose 3.7 
per cent, and lodging and rates rose 9.1 per 
cent, or from 66.1 to 72.1. The element of 
the budget headed “clothing materials and 
shoes” has been revised, the revision having 
been published back to the beginning of 1925. 
The revised figures are about 20 per cent 
lower and have lowered the cost of living 
index number a few points. 


Spain 


Wuo.esaLe Prices—The index number of 
the Chief Statistician for January was 186, 
a decline of one point from the December 
level. Foods fell two points and materials 
fell one point. 

Rerat, Prices—The index number of the 


Chief Statistician of retail prices at Madrid, 
1914 = 100, was 188 in January as against 183 
in December. Animal foods and vegetable 
foods rose while fuel and miscellaneous arti- 
cles showed no change. 


Sweden 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Department of Commerce declined one 
point in February to 152, on the base respec- 
tive months in 1913 = 100. There were de- 
clines in the groups vegetable foodstuffs, feed 
and forage, fuel and lubricating oils, lumber, 
and hides and leather. All other groups 
showed no change, 


India 


WHOLESALE Prices—-The index number of 
the Bombay Labour Office, on the base July, 
1914 = 100, was 155 in January showing no 
change from the December level. Foods 
showed no change on the whole, but there 
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TABLE I-INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS, GROCERIES, ETC. 
(Base figure 100 
Country Norway Poland Spain Sweden Switzerland 
Foods, 
Cost Foods, fuel, 51 Cost a pode heat, light, 
Description of Index 30 Foods of sundries, articles of living Labaas O-oper= 

towns living Madrid 30 towns (c) Offiee ative 

stores 

July 1914 1914 July May June June 

Base period 1914 = = 1914 1914 1914 1914 1914 

(e) (e) 

1:1) Kt een i =! x RN | BERRI aten a <5 TER ean en i | Ra RRS, <5 FEE Sica ROA col (e CROCISIGRC Sika 2 RBCrCu reve GPmir MEH SI‘ Gace peony! }o.5 Abs Gute a Ole 
GODS ee Ed ras, srsyete ne eee (ot ae hehe oe) dali eeaeset ch cya aveuaeilledetdiccatavstate autibiaectels cvendte: spect s duet taare Biss tis c.cvabee ep ecaie sel) bia RLacet averacano 
£OT4— Jka Yo ocia ca ocostscho/l cd cccocs cous bovasshs ascte Ooh cessceicheta-ahetallidkoveszaslie, @ MRALS so, ROR a ee tits ol] PREEIRAove tole ¢.cHil SURES ciate, ace bray MNONCi« che cual SOND Medea SEM cols tenons 
NINN, PEt Sa SpeNO 100} (b) le aaa: 1} (b) 100 100) 28a oe. (a) 100} (a) 100 
i Lr a ee eR DARA een ¢ | Rene UPR SENN nc ERR CAR. ons | Reh AREREG cel Om IE (c) WEB ccs ch, coticte ecachate eee 2 (a) 107 
TILLY scr oveut case ovata lcinls aus n ese Maal OrReeiots © Re aneieted | hectexchara-naleate (b) 108] (c) 1 Pe ae Fe RH Ges Sek ooo (a) 119 
1 i) SEs SPE [ES Rea Sete | [Ot PemgES UMC 2) ME Boers. A (c) LOB 52.3 Ae ci bolas clactteps so, ee (a) 126 
dO a wae 11 Ue aan SPR OES fo vena Came ste (b) 116] (c) Tao yea weil alee ae eS (a) 140 
MGT aT Be oo vo ie oc buciall aceccue'ge SusucscP MON AAA low Pasajic Rie wagnus haere eked once te ame eens 169} (a) 5 5) er eS te (a) 149 
UR id Gy meee metre © PD Gili| anton ciche aa all ie aw Panes Rtas (b) 125 1 LAr Rare sieve “SAR Pacem J. aE (a) 180 
1G 18 — Jean Fe BOR. «cic 3 Shall cose aie yeie ss eRe A hs, & deel ibe: Paras AR cus ce vcemeree ees 221 yh ae a cn ae (a) 197 
July. ten. debit LAN a Piet yo ahehages Stell uses’ algar steers (a) 155 268 2191 Ge. a eRe (a) 229 
1919—Jan..........08- re RT 5 MO 1 Gi NRE es wage oF 9 339 467| Pigcas ete (a) 252 
JL Viste oc oil 2S) RE aE PRS | RON CERREE ee c (b) 175 310 2O7WG. . «ERR: 238 
1920—Jan ih ci cc cone QOD 2 coz « ope PAB [iera: » home <<: benebeenete rs ra 298 2p9) sels Dalene 244 
July Re oo she LOY; cas oncsate dames wafer MEER (b) 191 297 2GOK Se. 2 eee. 246 
1921—Jan (2.0... 334 251 144) .:. ROSES. 283 271 235 243 
Tull yee kee once 292 457 257| (b) 189 232 236 211 214 
1922—Jan a. oes ot 257 736 469 179 190 216 189 189 
Fail yQeeEee Sse 233 1,298 788 179 179 190 157 158 
1923—Jan RIM... 3s ote 214 4,931 3,527 180 166 183 160 161 
JulySTee ae 218 24,1 20,936 172 160 174 166 168 
1924—Jan............. 230) (l) 165-1 (1) 120-5 178 163 176 173 170 
Daly eee os cit 248 139-1 127- 182 159 171 170 168 
1925—Jan.........008- 27? 175-4 144-6 188 170 178 172 171 
Aprile tae ss sis 276 174-5 146-2 189 170 177 169 169 
Tulyee Ree 6 260 173-9 145-6 190 169 176 169 167 
OCE Roc cucossiomenuscts 228 173-7 152-0 189 166 175 168 163 
IO 26 Jans mie ecassiciosasenste 216 191-1 170-0 188 162 174 LOST ceras ailaaters 6 
REDE ohn ooo ee che leatsseyoctvaie’cbe stall sacaetavowoete ans cell eieieeicts creoiatal < cicteocameneaees 160]. ReSeee ster 1O3| | ctiteveaiemsur 
MATE oc aoc Me lncis alias Go Mela cibeceke pee Tdse scales ies sishoieioielieis ois'l sEeie'ere-e1s ete.ajstall o ascitic oie Me ails win aisieiotae’e aie ems tterete avert . 





(a) Figure for previous month. 
of month. (h) Four chief cities. 
(o) Gold prices on the base 100 hereafter. 


were declines in cereals and pulses, no change 
in sugar, and a rise in other foods. Non- 
foods also showed no change on the whole. 
There were declines in oil-seeds, and manu- 
factured cotton, advances in other textiles, 
hides, metals, and miscellaneous articles, and 
no change in raw cotton. . 

Cost or Livinac—The index number of the 
Bombay Labour Office, on the base July, 
1914 = 100, was 154 in February, a decline 
of one point from the January level. Foods 
and clothing each declined one point, and fuel 


and lighting and house rent showed no change. 


(b) Average for year. 
(i) January 1913-December 1920, 22 foods. 
(p) Index discontinued. New Index number in 1926. 


(d) 15th of month up to 


(c) Index published quarterly. 
(l) Gold 


) Cost of food budget. 


United States 

WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, 1913 = 100, 
was 155.0 for February, a decline of one point. 
With the exception of fuels and lighting, 
which rose 1.7 per cent, all the groups showed 
slight declines. Anthracite coal was not in- 
cluded in the index owing to insufficiency of 
data. 


minous coal rose 4 per cent. 


Fuels other than anthracite and bitu- 


Dun’s index number (showing the coast 
per capita of a year’s supply of commodities) 
was $190.478 on April 1, which was 1.1 per 
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IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES—Concluded 
except where noted) 
South 
Africa India Australia | New Zealand United States 
46 foods Foods, Cost of Cost of Cost 
18 Heats Cost of and 59 foods Bureau living, living, of 
foods, Bomb i living, groceries, — Bureau of Nat. Ind. living, 
9 towns y Bombay 30 25 towns Labour Labour Conference Massachu- 
towns Statistics Statistics Board setts 
[oo binge ieee as 2 Se 
1910=1,000 July, 1914 1911=1,000 1909-13 1913 July, 1914 1913 
NE ii Be | headiale Doetiiare it * acai. SEE | eee Se gee a 
(f) (1) 
Ree PR | Seer mod Gout roe: (h) CTT tity ape 1 Sae 'Seeonliy SERRE iene Prarie OLars Uc re 
4, 16302. 5. S0k.. PCa ake 1,106) (h) 1,037 HOO) Pv. oc. cern 100 
Gy 1,148)... gacn. ses] aboeg er tsss i | MNES SED oat nl, (ariaty SS Se CEN aotal associa Fras *101-8 
eee 100 100 1,164 ey, Meek eee 510 een RSiciock icone 100 102-1 
(b) 9,228]... 40s so feo Lebo ote} 1,240 1,177 (a) RE G(H Inte ter ae ota 102-9 
lanes Sap 4 neers peer Fess Aree 1,522 1 DOO beh ny nn AOD sherretng coe bens > 100-5 101-7 
DH)... Wy 2TH) indian nena nfs BS.06 05568 1,504 1,236 (a) {Oe lictseaccnegests 105-1 
ileal. SAN & CEE. “PETRA. TY VES ioe 1,516 1,276 Sat Nae eae 108-7 109-9 
@). 1, 4068. .. 4. 00k. eo ge 1,453 1,359 (a) HAS* Bs ih isa deena s 119-6 
RCS RAS leo oes SOR ee as 1,470 1,357 pia Waly. piv, Seats 131-3 129-3 
(b) 1,487)... 2. eee nef reo cece eees 1,505 1,426 (a) 144 anaes be et: 44-6 
cicnsesiB GLE. ©. aks Mavexe cote! ot eve: er oCetel ole alete.o.¢ vale eis 1,523 1,491 st ah aah wg. 6 Sete: 88:5: 2 (a) 152-2 55-1 
(a); - BSGO ones ne re... Gh 1,627 1,553 (a) 1 EA Pa aE I ee 167-5 
scat, Ed 187 186 1,714 1,539 Rieitey Bye ry" 172-2 171-5 
(Ob). . 2,049]... econ 183 1,862 1,688 (a) 199-3 190 192-0 
aR e aR lee f 188 190 2,260 1,791 (a) 216-5 205 202-6 
(c) 1,904 163 169 2,167 1,906 (a) 200-4 181 179-6 
(c) 1,556 174 177 1,876 Hp7GQ. 12) PAB. focsnedscgeeses 163 160-8 
1,391 169 178 1,651 1,574 (a) 174-3 161 157-3 
1,335 160 165 1,725 1,537 (a) 166-6 155 156-2 
1,348 151 156 1,692 1,483 (a) 169-5 158 157-1 
1,330 148 153 1,914 1,520 (a) 169-7 161 159-1 
1,372 154 158 1,802 1,600 (a) 173-2 165 160:1 
1,339 151 156 1,728 1,587 (a) 169-1 162 157-8 
1,381 152 157| (a) 1,718 1,574, = 154-8)... wee eee ee 167 161-5 
1,419 153 158| (a) 1,755 1,598] —-:150-8}.......- ee eee 165 161-1 
1,382 15 157| (a) 1,803]......... 1,612} — 159>9).........-26e- 169 163-4 
1,360 148 153} (a) 1,812 1,656}  —- 164-6)... eee eee 170 165-1 
1,334 151 155} (a) 1,802 1,652) = 164-3)... . eee eeeeee 170 167-0 
BET satel «aNd. 150 1 Rae es) a a See, Soe Sees IRTOOE,. oclsiseawieneteciees 166-6 
Biche [oti l Cac) eRe Ne eT Oe em ee 
end of 1920; beginning of month thereafter. (e) Beginning of month. ({) Base is average for six capital towns. (g) 15th 


prices hereafter, 1914=100. (m) From Jan., 1925, end of previous month. 


cent below the March 1 level, and the lowest 
point touched since September, 1924. Six of 
the seven groups were down, the exception 
being the miscellaneous group. Comparing 
with the record for a year ago, advances ap- 
pear in dairy and garden, “ other food,” 
metals, and miscellaneous, but these are more 
than offset by declines in breadstuffs, meats 
and clothing. 

Bradstreet’s index number of commodity 
prices (showing the cost of a list of 106 com- 
modities) was $13.1055 on April 1, a decline 
of 2.2 per cent from March 1. Textiles and 
provisions bore the brunt of the decline, but 
the chemical, hide and leather, metal and 


18700—8 


(n) No figures published. 


coal and coke groups declined also, while 
miscellaneous producis, fruits, breadstuffs, 
live stock, naval stores and oils rose, and 
building materials showed no change. 

Cost or Lavina—The index number of the 
Special Commission on the Necessaries of 
Life of the cost of living in Massachusetts 
was 166.6 in February as against 167.0 in 
January. The food section increased one and 
three-eighths per cent. Clothing declined 1.5 
per cent; a decline of 7 7 per cent in fuel and 
light was caused by the resumption of anth- 
racite mining after settlement of the strike. 
The groups shelter and sundries showed no 
change. 
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TABLE II-INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
(Base figure 100 























Country Great Britain Austria 
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Bureau Feder: al 

Authority of Statis- 

Statis- tical 
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IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES 
except where noted) 
Czecho- 
Belgium Bulgaria slovakia | Denmark Finland France Germany 
pig Director 
Ministry Central - we U.S. Federal 
Ind. and Fepnerel Bur. of ogee Board of Customs eile ¢ ig Fed. Res. Statistical 
Labour Statistica Statistics Board Office 
130 -— 126 33 Imports Exports 45 70 38 
April, July, July 1, 1912 . 
1914 1913 1914 Tune 30, 1914 Eight mos., 1913 July, 1914 1913 1913 
(9) (kh) (5) 
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TABLE II—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
(Base figure 100 














































Nether- Nor- Swit- South 
Country lands Italy way Poland | Spain Sweden zerland | Egypt | Africa 
Milan Dir. Census 
Scart, Cham- | Okono-| Com- Gen oe Com- Devt and 
Authority Giatias Bagel me of Eber sae ar Wulivindals —s Loree 4Héatic- arom 
: om- evue eports atis- |e: ept. : ics 
tics fienie bios Tidning tics Office 
No. of Commodities 48 100 125 93 58 74 47 160 71 23 188 
J eee Jul aie 1910 
; an. - uly, = 
1914 1914 
(3) (c) 
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(a)Quarter beginning in specified month. (b) Average for year. (c ) Figure for previous month. (d) Following month. 
index number (38 commodities) and all converted to base 1913=100. For 1920 and 1921, 76 quotations are included, and from 
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IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES—Concluded 


except where noted) 
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(e) Middle of month. (g) First of month. (k) End of month. (3 ) Monthly average. (k) New index number is joined to old 
January, 1922, 100 quotations. (1) Gold Prices hereafter on the base 100. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Picketing used io ‘Persuade” Employees 
heid unlawful 


A miner of Drumheller, Alberta, was tried 
before a jury in January, 1926, under the 
“watching and besetting” provision of the 
Criminal Code, section 501 (f) and was found 
guilty and fined $25. Appeal from the con- 
viction was taken in the Alberta Supreme 
Court, which held that the picketing of the 
approach to a place of work by numerous 
pickets, constantly maintained day and night, 
for the purpose of persuading men either al- 
ready at work or being brought in to work dur- 
ing a strike not to work under the conditions 
offered, constituted a violation of section 501. 
The appeal was dismissed and the conviction 
affirmed, one judge however dissenting. Since 
the members of the court were not unanimous 
in support of the conviction the court directed 
that separate judgments be given for the pur- 
pose of enabling and facilitating an appeal to 
the Supreme Court of Canada. Chief Justice 
Harvey outlined the circumstances of the case 
as follows:— 


“The Alberta Coal Company operates a 
coal mine near Drumheller in this province. 
In June of last year it made a new wage con- 
tract with the officials of the U.M.W.A. of 
which order its miners were members. There 
was dissatisfaction among some of the miners 
over the new wage scale and steps were taken 
to organize a new union and many of the men 
went out on strike, but instead of the contest 
being, as is usual, between the operators and 
the miners, it was primarily between the 
miners themselves in relation to the two or- 
ganizations but with the consequence common 
to most controversies of such character, that 
much if not most of the injury would fall on 
parties not immediately, at least, parties to 
the dispute. For two or three days pickets of 
miners of the new organization were stationed 
in various places of vantage to watch the ap- 
proach to the mine for the purpose, as one of 
them states ‘to persuade these miners, who 
were working at the mine and men who were 
brought in to work at the mine, not to go to 
work at the reduced scale of wages which 
was below the wages they had been earning 
previously.’ This purpose, if effected would 
of course completely close down the mine and, 
apparently with the object of making it com- 
pletely effective, the pickets were kept at night 
as well as by day though the mine was ap- 
parently not actively operating by night 
though, as one can readily understand, to 
avoid pickets, men might be brought in at 


night for day work if there were no pickets at 
that time.” 

The defence counsel admitted that this 
picketing constituted a “watching and _ beset- 
ting,” and that its object was to bring about 
the cessation of mining operations. They 
maintained, however, that as no violence was 
used or intended, and as only information and 
peaceful persuasion were to be employed as 
weapons, such picketing did not constitute an 
offence within the meaning of section 501. 
However, after citing several British preced- 
ents the Chief Justice reached the conclusion 
that the picketing as carried out in this case 
constituted a menace and practical compul- 
sion by moral force, even if no physical force 
was contemplated, “as to which one might 
have doubts,” and that it “was not such a 
picketing as would be warranted, and therefore 
would be wrongful.” Three other judges con- 
curred in this judgment. 

Mr. Justice Clark, in a dissenting judgment, 
stated: “I agree that the defendant should 
be held responsible as one of the watching and 
besetting parties engaged in what is commonly 
called picketing, and that he with the others 
charged did, with a view to compel another 
person to abstain from doing something which 
he had a lawful right to do or to do something 
from which he had a lawful right to abstain, 
beset or watch the place where such other 
person works or carries on business within the 
meaning of section 501 (f), but my difficulty 
is in saying that such picketing is wrongful 
and without lawful authority, or in other 
words that peaceful picketing is wrongful. If 
it is not wrongful then, in my opinion, the 
conviction cannot be supported upon the evi- 
dence. There is no evidence that during the 
night when the conduct the defendant is com- 
plained of there was any interference with 
either the Mining Company or its workmen, 
or any violence, intimidation or threats.” 

—(Alberta—Rez versus Reners.) 


Workmen’s Compensation Board may De- 
cide Questions of Law and Fact 


A travelling salesman employed by a firm 
whose offices were in the Pacific Building, 
Vancouver, sustained personal injuries while 
descending in a passenger elevator in the 
building. He brought -action for damages 
against the owners of the building, who con- 
tended that the injured man should have ap- 
plied for compensation under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. The employee, however, 
submitted that his employment was not with- 
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in the scope of the act, and that therefore he 
was not debarred from suing a third party at 
common law. The Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, on being applied to, declared that the 
claimant was a workman in an industry within 
the scope of the act, that the accident occurred 
in the course of his employment. The act 
declares in substance that if a workman has a 
right to compensation under the act he could 
sue a third party at common law if that third 
party is also an employer. The Board there- 
fore held that the injured man’s right to bring 
an action against the owners of the building 
was taken away by the act. The case came 
before the Supreme Court of the Province, 
where Mr. Justice Morrison found that the 
Board had not exclusive jurisdiction to decide 
whether the claimant came within the act or 
not, and that the action was not barred in 
consequence of the Board’s decision. The 
Court of Appeal unanimously reversed the 
judgment of Mr. Justice Morrison, and 
ordered that the action be stayed. They con- 
sidered that the Board had exclusive jurisdic- 
tion to determine finally on all the questions 
of law and fact involved, and to make the 
decision complained of. The claimant then 
appealed to the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, who dismissed the appeal with 
costs. 

—(Judicial Committee of the Privy Council— 
Peter versus Yorkshire Estate Company, Lim- 
ited, and another.) 


An employee of a railway company met 
his death as the result of being severely 
scalded by the parting of a steam pipe in 
February 1925. His daughter, a married wo- 
man, brought an action against the company 
for damages on behalf of herself and her 
sisters, also married and over 21 years of age. 
The Company having applied to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board for a ruling on 
the question whether or not the accident to 
the deceased was within the scope of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, the Board de- 
clared that it was occasioned by accidental 
injuries arising out of and in the course of 
employment, and that therefore the right of 
action which the plaintiff might otherwise 
have had was taken away. Section 9 of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of Manitoba 


is as follows:— 

“The right to compensation provided by this Part 
shall be in lieu of all rights and rights of action, 
statutory or otherwise, to which a workman or his 
dependants are or may be entitled against the em- 
ployer for or by reason of any accident which happens 
to him arising out of and in the course of his employ- 
ment, and no action in any court of law against the 
employer in respect thereof shall thereafter lie.’ 


The Company then moved in the Court of 
King’s Bench for an order staying the action. 


The Court granted the order, stating that 
“the legislature has seen fit to create a tri- 
bunal to adjudicate upon all claims by em- 
ployees (or their dependents) against employ- 
ers, arising out of accidental injuries. It has 
provided that the decision of the Board shall 
be final, and that when an action has been 
brought by a workman or dependent, and the 
Board has decided thet the action is one the 
right to bring which is taken away by the act, 
the action shall be forever stayed. Having 
regard to the provisions of the act relating 
to dependents, I am unable to say, if it were 
open to me to decide, that the Board was 
wrong in the decision it arrived at. But under 
the act the decision of the Board is final and 
conclusive, The action therefore must be 
forever stayed.” 


(Manitoba - Foster versus Canadian Pacific 
Railway). 


Servant may not Solicit Custom of Master’s 
Clients for his own Business 


Two men who had been employed by an 
ice company for several years delivering ice, 
decided that at the approaching termination 
of their engagement they would commence 
business in partnership on their own account. 
They informed their employers’ customers to 
whom they were delivering ice of their inten- 
tion to do so. When they opened business 
they had secured in this way the custom of 
many of the clients of their former employers. 
The company brought action in the county 
court, seeking damages and an injunction re- 
straining the defendants from supplying ice 
to their former customers. The court con- 
ceded both claims, assessing damages as in 
the sum of $500. On appeal, the Appeal 
Court held that the company was entitled 
to damages but not to the injunction, giving 
the appellants the costs of the appeal and the 
respondents the cost of the action. The ma- 
jority judgment laid stress on the fact that 
the defendants had not made a list of the 
plaintiff’s customers, but carried the names 
and addresses in their memories. In similar 
cases, it is pointed out, “ judges have stopped 
short of granting an injunction against a ser- 
vant using knowledge which the memory alone 
retained, that knowledge not being of a con- 
fidential nature.” A dissenting opinion was 
given by one of the judges, who would have 
allowed the appeal, holding with Chief Justice 
Lord Kenvon in a similar case “the conduct 
of the defendant may perhaps be accounted 
not handsome, but I cannot say it is contrary 
to law.”—(British Columbia—Delivery Com- 
pany Limited versus Peers and Campbell). 
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Watchman on Ship in Dock is not a 
Seaman 


A man who was employed as watchman 
and caretaker on board a ship while in dock 
at Vancouver, and who was on board also 
as part owner on behaif of his associate Own- 
ers, claimed for a lien for wages as a rigger 
and also as a watchman. A motion was 
brought in the Exchequer Court of Canada 
in Admiralty by the associate owners to set 
aside a writ and warrant of arrest to answer 
the plaintiff’s claim. The section of the 
Canada Shipping Act relating to the mode 
of recovering wages applies to seamen or ap- 
prentices, the term “seamen ” being defined 
as including “every person employed or 
engaged in any capacity on board any ship, 
except masters, pilots and apprentices.” The 
act also provides at section 191 that “no suit 
or proceedings for the recovery of wages 
under the sum of $200 shall be instituted by 
or on behalf of any scaman ete.” The court 
found that the plaintiff’s claim failed because 
it was below $200 and was therefore excluded 
from the jurisdiction of the court. It was 
held further that the services of a watchman 
were not maritime services. The motion to 
set aside the writ and warrant was therefore 
allowed with costs—(British Columbia Ad- 
miralty district—Jorgensen versus Chasina). 


Limit of Contractor’s Claims for Work 
Performed 


A contractor took action to recover from a 
railway company on an alleged special con- 
tract for work, or in the alternative, on the 
amount to which he was entitled for the work 
actually performed (quantum meruit). He 
alleged that there had been a special contract 
for the ballasting of a portion of the com- 
pany’s railway at a minimum of cost, plus 10 
per cent, and claimed that $7,895 was due to 
him under this contract, together with a fur- 
ther sum by way of damages for stoppage of 
the work and for the non-supply of an engine 
of an agreed motive power. A like amount 
was mentioned in the alternative claim. The 


trial judge allowed the existence of a special 
contract fixing unit prices for the ballasting 
work and providing for a further allowance of 
10 per cent in the event that the aggregate 
payment due to the contractor should prove 
to be less than the cost of the work. The 
company appealed against this decision, con- 
tending that there had been no special con- 
tract. ‘The Supreme Court upheld the de- 
fendant’s contention, holding that a formal 
contract, if such had been intended by the 
parties, would have contained the special pro- 
vision usual in such contracts. The company’s 
engineer had no authority to bind the com- 
pany to such an arrangement. The court held 
however that the contractor was entitled, on 
the basis of “quantum meruit,” to the value of 
the work he had performed, in so far as the 
charges were shown to be reasonable and jus- 
tifiable. 

The judgment cited the following opinion 
on the points raised in this case: “Where 
there is no agreement as to the amount of 
compensation to be paid for services or work 
and labour, the person performing them is 
entitled to recover what they are reasonably 
worth * * * The measure of damages is 
not what benefits, immediate or remote, have 
been derived from services rendered, but what 
is the value of such services. * * * One 
furnishing labour for another, no price being 
agreed upon, is entitled to a profit, and is not 
limited in his recovery to the amount which 
he paid the workmen. The fact that one per- 
formed services negligently and unskilfully 
will not prevent his recovering what his ser- 
vices were reasonably worth.” 

__British Columbia—Jamieson Construction 
Company, Limited, versus Lacombe and 
North Western Railway.) 





In an action under the Quebec Workmen’s 
Compensation Act the Superior Court at 
Montreal recently awarded $246.25 to a minor 
who was operating a sausage-making machine, 
as compensation for the loss of the first joint 
of the index finger of the right hand. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


: yoke are aes at the beginning of April 

as reported by employers in industry (ex- 
cept in agriculture and fishing) showed little 
change as compared with the preceding month. 
The situation however was more favourable 


than at the same date in any of the preceding . 


five years, in four of which a downward trend 
was indicated on April 1. Returns received by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 5,730 
firms, who employed 749,223 persons (as com- 
pared with 749,350 in their last reports), pro- 
duced an index number of employment of 
91.4 as compared with 91.5 on March 1, and 
with 87.2, 89.3, 87.6, 80.6 and 84.1 on April 
1, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, respectively. 
In these index numbers the base 100 repre- 
sents the number of employees of the same 
firms in January, 1900. Reports received from 
the offices of the Employment Service of Can- 
ada showed that the number of placements 
made during the month of March indicated 
substantial increases when compared with the 
placements in the previous month or the 
same month last year. At the beginning of 
April the percentage of unemployment among 
members of local trade unions was 7.3 as 
compared with percentages of 8.1 at the be- 
ginning of March and 8.5 at the beginning of 
April, 1925. The percentages for the month 
under review are based on returns received 
by the Department of Labour from 1,547 trade 
unions with an aggregate membership of 152,- 
234 ‘persons. 

The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $11.86 at the 
beginning of April, as compared with $11.46 
for March; $10.56 for April 1925; $10.16 for 
‘April 1924; $10.64 for April 1923; $10.26 for 
‘April 1922; $12.68 for April 1921; $15.99 for 
‘April 1920; $16.92 for June 1920 (the peak); 
$12.57 for April 1918; and $7.51 for April 1914. 
In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
‘culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
based upon prices in 1913 as 100 advanced 
slightly, being 160.6 for April as compared 
with 160.1 for March; 156.5 for April 1925; 
151.1 for April 1924; 156.9 for April 1923. 
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158.7 for April 1922; 179.5 for April 1921; 
251.0 for April 1920; 256.7 for May 1920 (the 
peak); 198.1 for April 1919; and 195.0 for 
‘April 1918, © 

The time loss caused by industrial disputes 
in April was greater than in March, but less 
than in April last year. Thirteen disputes 
were in progress at some time during the 
month, involving 796 employees, and re- 
sulting in a time loss of 18,908 working days. 
Corresponding figures for March were as fol- 
lows: 14 disputes, 898 workpeople, and 12,697 
working days; and for April 1925, 13 disputes, 
12,149 employees, and 297,949 working days 
‘(due chiefly to a dispute in the Nova Scotia 
coal mining industry). 


. The Department of Labour 
Industrial 


has received recently three 
Disputes applications for the estab- 
Investigation lishment of Boards of Con- 
Act, 1907 ciliation and Investigation 


under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, 1907. These appli- 
cations are enumerated on page 435 of this 
issue. 
The new Factories Act of 
Alberta, outlined elsewhere 
in this issue in a review of 
the legislation enacted at 
the recent session, contains 
a section extending to male 
employees the principle of minimum wages 
for women. Where under the Minimum Wage 
‘Act a minimum, rate is fixed for women, the 
wages of male employees in the same category 
may not be at a lower rate. Another feature 
of the new act is the provision for a com- 
mission to inquire into the subject of the 48- 
hour week in industry, with a view to further 
legislation at the next session. Manufac- 
turers in the province opposed the provision 
contained in the original bill for establishing 
a 48-hour week in the act this year. 

The March issue of the Lasour Gazerre con- 
tained a note in reference to the proposal 
made by the Edmonton Public School 
Teachers’ Alliance for the appointment of a 


48-hour week 
and male mini- 
mum wages in 


Alberta. 
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permanent arbitration board to deal with dis- 
putes between teachers and their trustees. 
Such a Board of Reference has now been pro- 
vided under an amendment to the Alberta 
School Act. 


The chief inspector of Sas- 


Limits of katchewan, in the annual re- 
workmen’s port of the Bureau of La- 
compensation pour and Industries, re- 


viewed in another page of 
this issue, calls attention to the irremediable 
losses caused by accidents both to industry 
and to the employees. “The results of acci- 
dents,” he says, “are measured’ as a rule from 
a monetary point of view, leaving out of con- 
sideration a number of conditions that arise 
as a consequence of the happening. A cash 
value cannot be placed on the misery ensuing 
from the loss of eyesight or any of the limbs. 
Neither can the loss and misery of a family 
whose principal member has been killed or 
the value of an experienced workman to the 
trade in which he was employed, be ex- 
pressed. The loss which this wastage of labour 
represents is an entire loss to the community 
of their services, reducing the output of those 
that are permanently injured or temporarily 
incapacitated, and by reducing their earning 
power their families suffer privation with a 
general change for the worse instead of an 
improvement, which everyone has a right to 
expect as a reward for his labour.” 


The February issue of the 
Objections to Lasour GaAZzETTe contained 
demerit rating a note on the proposed 
in compensation introduction of merit rat- 

ing in connection with as- 
sessments levied upon employers in British 
Columbia for the purposes of Workmen’s 
Compensation, and on the operation of the 
same system under the Ontario Act. In 
Alberta “demerit rating” has been in effect 
since July 1, 1924, under Regulation No. 11, 
which provides that if the Board’s expendi- 
tures on account of any employer exceed 105 
per cent of the assessment received from him, 
the next assessment is to be increased above 
the base rate by 1 per cent for each 1 per cent 
of such excess, with a maximum increase of 
30 per cent of the base rate. In the first six 
months that “Regulation 11” was in force 
thirteen coal operators received the maximum 


demerit rating of 30 per cent, making their ° 


rate 3.90 per cent of the payroll instead of 
the usual 3 per cent. A representative of these 
“demerited” operators appeared before the Al- 
berta Coal Commission at the recent inquiry 
to object to the demerit system as being a 
departure from the general principle of the 


Workmen’s Compensation Act, which was in- 
tended to spread the burden of accidents over 
the whole industry. While the Act permits 
the Board to levy extra assessments on em- 
ployers who have failed to take due safety 
precautions, it was claimed that the Regula- 
tion made no distinction between accidents 
due to neglect and those due to bad luck, 
and that it was therefore doubtful whether the 
Regulation conformed to the Act. The Com- 
missioners recommend that the principle of 
compensation just mentioned should be para- 
mount, and condemn “demerit rate” as con- 
flicting therewith. “Based as it is on mere 
luck in the occurrence of accidents, or in the 
age or number of dependents of the injured 
workman, the commission recommends that the 
demerit system be done away with.” 


The employees at the steel 


Flat rates and car shops at New Glas- 
desired for gow, Nova Scotia, held a 
workmen’s meeting last February at 
compensation which they expressed a pref- 


erence for the flat rate sys- 
tem of payment of compensation for industrial 
accidents, $12 or $12.50 being suggested as a 
maximum weekly rate of compensation for an 
accident involving a cessation of work. Under 
the acts of Nova Scotia and of other Cana- 
dian provinces, the amount of compensation 
is calculated as a percentage of the injured em- 
ployee’s average earnings over a stated period. 
The Alberta Coal Commission, in the report 
reviewed on another page of this issue, make 
a similar recommendation. The commission- 
ers found in the course of their inquiry into 
the coal industry that the difficulty felt by 
workmen in understanding the calculation of 
average earnings, and the general discontent 
with the amount of benefits, had led to a 
desire for a flat rate of compensation, notwith- 
standing the fact that the percentage basis was 
first adopted at the request of the employees. 
The original Alberta act of 1908 provided for 
the flat rate method of compensation. It was 
amended later by the substitution of the 
method of percentage of average earnings. Sub- 
sequently the employees found that the 
change in method did not work out as they 
expected. The flat rate has been retained in 
regard to payments of dependants, and as the 
commissioners suggest ‘‘it would be more 
logical to have both disability and dependency 
on the same basis, either as a percentage 
of wages or the flat rate.” The coal operators 
in Alberta were found to be generally in 
favour of a reversion to the earlier method, 
and the commissioners strongly recommended 
that the percentage basis of compensation be 
abandoned in favour of a flat rate. 


May, 1926 


Industrial Management 
(New York), contains in its 
issue for March an article 
describing an unemployment 
insurance arrangement 
which has been conducted during the past 
five years in two associate paper mills in Holy- 
oke, Massachusetts, the Crocker-McElwain 
Company and the Chemical Paper Manufac- 
turing Company. As the writer Dr. Herman 
Feldman points out, unemployment compen- 
sation is in its experimental stage, various pro- 
gressive firms acting as pioneers. Some of the 
existing plans have been outlined from time 
to time in the Lasour Gazerte (May, 1922; 
October, 1923; April, 1925, etc.). These plans 
may be classified in several ways. One desir- 
able line of separation would be according to 
whether the firm voluntarily adopted the plan 
or was forced to accept it as part of an agree- 
ment with a labour union. Among the firms 
which have voluntarily adopted plans are the 
Dennison Manufacturing Company, of Fram- 
ingham, Massachusetts; the Dutchess Bleach- 
ery, a textile firm of Wappingers Falls, New 
York; the Procter and Gamble Company, with 
main soap factories in Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
branches throughout the country, and the 
Delaware and Hudson Company, a railway. 


Guarantee of 
full time 
earnings 


The Crocker-McElwain Company would also 


be included in this group. Among the plans 
secured through the pressure of trade unions 
are the “Cleveland plan,’ in the women’s 
garment trade in Cleveland; “The Chicago 
plan” in force among 35,000 men’s clothing 
workers in Chicago; the arrangement in the 
women’s garment industry in New York City 
and similar plans in other branches or centres 
of the needle trades. 

Under the plan of the Crocker-McElwain 
Company, employees are hired at base rates 
which are equal to, and in many cases are 
greater than the going rates for similar work 
in the locality. To skilled workers a service 
differential of 2 cents an hour above the base 
rate is added for each of the first four years 
of continuous satisfactory service. These en- 
titled to this two cents differential in the pro- 
duction department include machine tenders, 
back tenders, beater engineers, first beater 
helpers, washermen, calendar runners, layboy 
runners, shippers, counters, trimmers, dewinder 
runners and head plater men. In the main- 
tenance department, those included are engi- 
neers, firemen, oilers, millwrights, machinists, 
steam fitters, carpenters, patternmakers, black- 
smiths, electricians, painters and masons. Un- 
skilled workers receive half of that given to 
skilled workers, or 1 cent an hour each year 
above the base rates. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that on the completion of the fourth year 
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skilled workers receive 8 cents an hour differ- 
ential and unskilled workers 4 cents an hour 
differential above the base rates. No further 
service differentials are given to either group 
after the first four years. Instead, the workers 
can apply for, and if deserving, may receive 
a signed agreement guaranteeing full time em- 
ployment. 


When an employee has been included under 
the plan of the Crocker-McElwain Company, 
the hazard of unemployment has been entirety 
removed as far as he is concerned. From that 
time on he never loses a single hour’s pay on 
account of restricted operation. 


The calendar year is divided, for accounting 
purposes, into 18 periods of four weeks each. 
Thus, a man earning $40 a week is guaranteed 
$160 in earnings for every 4 weeks period. If 
there is short time within that period and the 
firm can furnish no work for him other than 
his regular duties, he is excused until needed, 
but will nevertheless receive a minimum of 
$160 for the period. In case the total of wages 
earned during the period for work performed 
is smaller than the guaranteed amount of $160, 
an adjustment is made to cover the excused 
time by the payment of the difference at the 
close of the period. Extra earnings for over- 
time during a given period are applied against 
any short time occurring during that same 
period. Thus, if in any period a worker earns 
$50 for each of the first two weeks, then has 
short ‘time during the third and fourth, earning 
only $30 in each, no compensation would be 
due him because his total earnings during that 
period had amounted to $160 or four times 
his weekly guaranty. However, overtime with- 
in any four-week period is not balanced against 
short time in another period. 


The Railroad Labour bill to 
which reference was made in 
a note in the February issue 
of the Lasour GaAzErTs, was 
passed by the United States 
Senate on May 11. This law abolishes the 
former Railroad Labour Board, and establishes 
new machinery for the settlement of indus- 
trial disputes. The bill was practically un- 
altered in its passage through Congress and 
will become law when the President affixes 
his signature. 

The bill, which was agreed upon last year by 
most of the railway executives and heads of 
the four brotherhoods, and which the Presi- 
dent endorsed in principle in his message to 
Congress, provides: 

1. That the railroads and employees shail 
establish adjustment boards to arrange dis- 
putes. 


New railroad 
labour law in 
United States 
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2. That the President shall appoint, with 
the consent of the Senate, a board of medi- 
ation of five persons, none of whom has 
a pecuniary interest on either side, to inter- 
vene when the adjustment boards fail. 

3. That boards of arbitration shall be 
created when both parties consent to arbi- 
tration. 

4. That when the above methods fail the 
Board of Mediation shall notify the Presi- 
dent, who may appoint an emergency board 
to investigate and report to him within thirty 
days. For thirty days after the report has 
been made there shall be no change in .condi- 
tions of the dispute except by agreement of 
the two parties concerned. 


The Department has re- 
ceived the report of the 
Royal Commission ap- 
pointed to inquire into the 
existing system of National 
Health Insurance in Great Britain. This 
commission was appointed in 1924, when the 
Labour Government was in power, its chair- 
man being Lord Lawrence of Kingsgate. Sir 
Andrew Duncan, who recently acted as chair- 
man of the Royal Commission on the Coal 
Mining Industry in Nova Scotia, was one of 
the members of the British commission. The 
report of the majority expresses the opinion 
that national health insurance has established 
its position as a permanent feature of the 
British social system and should be continued 
on its present compulsory and contributory 
basis, subject to various changes which they 
propose. They also recommend that, in view 
of the financial burden of the various social 
services at the present time, no extensions of 
benefit involving substantial additional ex- 
penditure should be contemplated now or in 
the immediate future, but that any immedi- 
ate changes in the scheme should be limited 
to such as are possible within its present fin- 
ancial resources. For the same reason they 
recommend that there should be no increase 
at the present time in the rates of contribu- 
tion or in the scale of Exchequer grants. The 
majority recommend the substitution for the 
existing insurance committees of the appro- 
priate local authorities, with power to co-opt 
special members. They also propose exten- 
sions of benefit in the following order of 
priority as funds become available: (a) exten- 
sion of scope of medical benefit; (b) provision 
of allowances to dependants; (c) improved 
provision for pregnancy and childbirth; (d) 
provision of dental treatment as a normal 
benefit. 

Among the other recommendations of the 
inajority report, one of the most important 
is “that it is desirable to make permanent 
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provision which will protect an insured person 
from incurring any loss or penalty by reason 
of arrears due to genuine certified unemploy- 
ment.” 

Sir Andrew Duncan and another commis- 
sioner append a reservation to the majority re- 
port on which they draw attention to the lack 
of co-ordination in the social services of the 
country, and to the fact that the employer’s 
contribution to the Health Insurance Fund is 
on a flat rate basis, roughly proportioned to 
his wages bill, but bearing no necessary rela- 
tion to his profits. The minority report 
among other recommendations suggests that 
local authorities should take the place of ap- 
proved societies as the bodies through whom 
sickness or disablement benefits should be 
administered, and that national health insur- 
ance should not be limited in its development 
by the present financial resources of the 
scheme. 


The Vancouver City Coun- 
cil decided during April to 
appoint a special joint sub- 
committee composed of 
two members of the Coun- 
cil and two members of the Civic Employees’ 
Federation, for the purpose of dealing with 
the grievances and claims of the employees. 
This action was taken on the recommenda- 
tion of the Conciliation board, a similarly 
constituted body, which had investigated 
questions affecting the conditions of civic em- 
ployment. Other recommendations adopted 
by the City Council were, that employees 
laid off because of lack of work be given 
preference when additional men are em- 
ployed; that the city maintain firemen’s tele- 
phones; that salaries of fire alarm operators 
be raised to the standard of fire captains’ 
rates; that all city inspectors and mechanics 
of skilled trades and linemen of the electrical 
department be paid the standard rate of 
wages for such trades; and that City Hall 
janitors work forty-four hours a week at 
present rates. ‘The City Council fixed the 
minimum wage of “outside” employees of 
the city at $4.50 a day, instead of $4.25, as 
formerly. Members of the “old men’s gang ” 
are tio receive $3.25 instead of $3 per day. 
A recommendation that the city should pay 
one-half of the group insurance premiums of 
the “inside” employees was referred back 
to the Conciliation board. 


The Minimum Wage Board 
Cost of living of of Quebec considered dur- 
working women jng April the information 
in Quebec as to the cost of living 

which had been received in 
response to the invitations issued during the 
past winter to working women in the pro- 
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vince (Lasour Gazette January, 1926, page 
3). According to press reports thirty-one 
cost of living budgets were submitted to the 
Board by various labour organizations and 
individual employees. These replies were 
considered at a “round table” conference, held 
at Montreal on April 28. Mr. Gustav Franq, 
chairman of the Commission, presided, and 
there were present, the Deputy Minister of 
Labour, Mr. Louis Guyon; Mr. J. T. Foster, 
of the Trades and Labour Council; the other 
members of the Commission, and a number of 
others, including representatives of the West- 
mount Women’s Club, Montreal Women’s 
Club, Catholic Women’s League, Y.W.C.A., 
Business and Professional Women’s (Club, 
Quebec Dietetic Association, 1’Association 
Feminine d’Affaires, and representatives of 
local trades bodies. 

In the 31 budgets submitted for considera- 
tion, the amount for room and board does not 
vary greatly, $6 a week being the lowest, and 
$10 the highest given in only one budget; 
around $7 and $8 a week are most often men- 
tioned. Requirements for clothing show a 
wider variation; one budget going as low as 
$95.16 a year, and another as high as $374. 
For the total, four budgets place the mini- 
mum amount at between $12 and $13 a week: 
five between $13 and $14; eight between $14 
and $15; eight between $15 and $16; two be- 
tween $17 and $18; one between $18 and $19; 
one between $19 and $20; and two were under 
$12 a week. 


The National Industrial 
Increased pro- Conference Board, Incor- 
ductive efficiency porated, in a recent survey 
per employee of industrial and economic 

conditions during 1925, re- 
marks that “perhaps the feature of the past 
year most significant for the future industrial 
prosperity of the United States is the contin- 
uation of progress in the attainment of pro- 
ductive efficiency the increasing output of 
material goods per worker employed in mak- 
ing them. This development is an indication 
of increasing material well-being for the 
nation and appears to forecast a larger quan- 
tity of goods for enjoyment and more leisure 
for enjoying them. The utilization 
of power, increasing more rapidly than the 
employment of labour, suggests that the 
worker’s manual labour is being more and 
more relieved by use of power-driven ma- 
chinery. The increase in hourly wages prior 
to 1924, affords contributive evidence of the 
greater reward to labour in return for -the 
reduced amount of effort. The year 1925 
shows a continuation of the progress, with the 
exception that the general average of wages 
has remained substantially unchanged, the in- 
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creases in some industries being offset by de- 
creases in others. Production of electric 
power during eleven months of 1925 averaged 
11 per cent higher than production during the 
corresponding period in 1924, 16 per cent 
higher than 1923, and about 38 per cent 
higher than 1922.” 

The Board notes as an essential character- 
istic of American industrial management the 
numerous experiments now being carried on 
with employees’ pensions and employee stock 
ownership plans. 

The Board was organized in May, 1916, to 
provide a bureau of scientific research, a 
clearing house of information, a forum for 
discussion and the means whereby co-opera- 
tive action may be taken on matters that 
vitally affect the industrial development of 
the country and all engaged in industry. It 
is constituted of persons designated by and 
from National and State industrial associa~ 
tions for the purpose of making or assisting in 
economic investigations, promoting friendly 
industrial relations, and promoting American 
industry. 


This issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE contains an article 
showing the provisional 
rates of assessment of each 
class of industry in Ontario 
for 1926 under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, with the figures for the previous year 
for the purpose of comparison. Similar in- 
formation in reference to the Province of New 
Brunswick was given in the January issue. 
These rates are based on the accident ex- 
perience of each group, indicating the extent 
of the risks inherent in the various occupa- 
tional groups. 

Accident prevention campaigns have re- 
duced accidents in some industries, with the 
result that the rates of assessment have been 
reduced correspondingly. An example of this 
tendency will be found on comparing the rates 
for the logging operations in the pulp and 
paper industry, $1.75, with the general log- 
ging rate of $3. Mr. A. R. White, Chief 
Sanitary Inspector of Ontario remarks in this 
connection that the pulp and paper industries 
are controlled by intelligent business men who 
promote safety organization as an integral 
part of their industrial equipment. Mr. Byron 
O. Pickard, of the California Bureau of Mines, 
pointed out recently that where schedule . 
rating is used in the coal mining industry the 
largest individual credit is given for a safety 
organization, education and inspection ser- 
vice, as statistics based on the law of averages 
in that industry show that a large percentage 
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of the accidents can be prevented through sys- 
tematic effort. The same result should be 
seen in other industries in proportion to occu- 
pational risks of each group and to the success 
attained by the management in holding acci- 
dents down. Bulletin 301 of the United 
States Bureau of Labour Statistics estimates 
that, for example in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, the compensation benefits amount to 
not more than 20 per cent of the economic 
loss of occupational accidents, to say nothing 
of diseases. Applying this estimate to the 
rates of assessment for workmen’s compensa- 
tion Mr. Pickard suggests that the assess- 
ment rates should be multiplied by five in 
order to reach ‘a figure that would be a true 
rate for the total economic loss per $100 of 
payroll caused by industrial accidents: 
“Can any employer,” he asks, “afford not 
to do all possible to prevent accidents to his 
employees when he is contributing to the 
world’s economic loss to an extent equivalent 
in value to five or more times the amount he 
is paying out annually in premiums for acci- 
dent insurance? By the same reasoning, can 
an employee afford not to co-operate to the 
fullest extent by doing his big part in acci~ 
dent elimination when the workers as a whole 
receive only about one-third of the actual 
wage loss? The worker has it in his power to 
save himself and family a large share of his 
wages through working safely.” 


President Tom Moore of 


Employment the Trades and Labour Con- 
conditions gress of Canada, speaking 
improving in on May Day at Montreal, 
Canada said: “May Day conditions 


in the Canadian labour 
world, generally speaking, show an improve- 
ment this year over those prevailing at sim-~ 
ilar times during the past few years. The 
‘Canadian labour world appears to be emerging 
out of the depths of unemployment. This 
does not mean, however, that conditions are 
by any means entirely satisfactory, as there 
is still considerable unemployment. For one 
thing, though, there are no serious industrial 
disputes pending; and there appears to be 
greater agreement between organizations and: 
their employees. The disturbance in the 
automobile industry may perhaps accentuate 
unemployment in the metal trades. Hm- 
ployment on Canadian railways shows im- 
provement, and conditions in the mining in- 
dustry are better in the east this year than 
they were last year. Prospects for improve- 
ment in building lines are fairly good in West- 


ern Canada, and all round there are indica~ 
tions that labour conditions are on the up- 
grade.” 


The report of a Joint Com- 


Economic mittee of the League of Na- 
crises and tions on Economic Crises 
unemployment was submitted by the Econ- 


omic Committee of the 
League of Nations to the Council of the 
League, and was approved by the Council on 
March 15. The resolutions adopted by the 
Joint Committee are as follows:— 

1. “In order to enable the business world, and espe- 
cially those responsible for the guidance of economic 
and credit policv. to base their action on full 
and correct indices permitting fluctuations of economic 
activity to be measured and diagnosed, and, further, to 
ensure that any public or private action that may be 
taken towards diminishing the violence of such fluctua- 
tions should be based on adequate knowledge, it is 
highly desirable that the Government should collect and 
publish at intervals as short and regular as possible, 
adequate statistical data to serve as the basis of such 
indices. 

If. Among the data most essential for this purpose, 
but which are at present defective in many countries, 
are statistics of industrial output, not only those which 
result from a periodic census of production, but also 
current figures with regard to the principal industries 
which should be collected monthly to serve for the 
compilation of a continuous series of indices of produc- 
tion, for use in conjunction with the results of enquiries 
made at longer intervals. 

III. The Joint Committee therefore request the Coun- 
cil to address a strong representation to the various 
States calling their attention to the great importance 
attached, especially for the above reasons, to the collec- 
tion of statistics of production. 

Iv. At the same time, the Committee reaffirm their 
opinion, already expressed in the report of May, 1924, 
that it is of the greatest importance to supplement 
statistics of production by more complete data as to 
stocks. They would be glad if their views on this 
point could be communicated to the special Preparatory 
Committee on statistical methods which is now engaged 
in studying this question. 

V. The Joint Committee consider that a Committee 
of Experts could with advantage be convened to ad- 
vise as to the scientific and technical aspects of the 
compilation of indices and economic barometers, and 
the elucidation of: the economie criteria resulting from 
their methodical study. 


The Royal Commission on 
Family allowance British Coal Industry, in 
considered in their report which was out- 
British coal lined in the last issue of the 
dispute Lasour GAZETTE, among 

many other proposals for 
improving relations within the industry re- 
commended the introduction of a family allow- 
wance system. Family wages were actually 
introduced last year in the coal fields of 
South Wales (Lasour Gazerrs, September 
1925, page 864), and the system has made 
considerable progress on the ‘continent ‘of 
Europe, especially in France and Belgium. 
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The British Coal Commission proposes that 
the minimum wage should be based on the 
needs of a married couple without children, 
on the ground that the single man, though he 
has fewer direct responsibilities, has to pay 
for service, and is usually engaged in saving 
with the idea of marriage. Discussing family 
endowment in connection with this proposal 
the New Statesman (London) points out that, 
in theory, the logical case for such a system 
is strong as it corresponds to the principle of 


distribution of income in accordance with real | 


human needs, but at the same time there are 
very strong objections to it in the form in 
which it is proposed for Great Britain and 
has actually been adopted in other countries. 
It suggests that the proposed additional family 
income should be separated entirely from the 
payment of wages, and that it should be a 
separate and distinct allowance made by the 
State on the ground of public expediency. The 
objections to making family allowances a 
part of wages are, first, that employers would 
be deterred from giving work to men with 
families; and, second, that their powers of 
disciplinary control over their employees 
would be unduly strengthened. For these 
reasons the New Statesman believes that 
family endowment would not be workable, ex- 
cept for certain groups of public employees, 
unless organized and financed directly by the 
State. 


The family allowance sys- 
Family allow- tem was widely introduced 
ances in Germany in Germany during the 

years immediately follow- 
ing the war, by means of collective agree- 
ments. At first such agreements often did 
no more than provide for higher wages for 
married workers; but later a distinction was 
drawn between the basic wage and the allow- 
ances. Generally the system adopted was that 
of additions in respect of wife and children 
to be made to the hourly wage, or, in certain 
occupations, to the shift, daily, weekly or 
monthly wage. 

The system of family allowances was most 
widely applied in Germany during the period 
of distress caused by the depreciation of the 
currency, especially in 1922 and 1923. Its 
adoption was, however, unequal as between 
the different industries. It became of pre- 
dominant importance for manual workers in 
the mining, metal, chemical, paper manufac- 
turing, stone, earthenware and _ glass, and 
printing industries, and also in the public ser- 
vices. It covered most non-manual workers 
in private industry, and was in general ap- 
plication in the agreements and salary scales 


of officials in the public services. The system 
was also introduced to a considerable extent, 
without becoming of predominant importance, 
in the case of manual workers in the textile, 
food and drink and tobacco industries, as 
also in commerce and transport. In other 
industries, including the leather, oils and fats, 
wood-working, building, clothing, dyeing and 
cleaning, sale of drinks and artistic trades or 
industries, the system was little in application 
for manual workers. Under the more stable 
economic conditions of 1924 and 1925, examina- 
tion of collective agreements now in force will 
show that for manual workers the family al- 
lowance system has declined considerably in 
importance. Nor has its earlier importance 
been maintained in the case of non-manual 
workers in private industry. Only in the case 
of non-manual workers in the public service 
has the system held its ground. The allow- 
ances now being paid in industries where the 
system is still of some importance vary ac- 
cording to industry and district. On an aver- 
age, allowances for manual workers in pri- 
vate industry are at the rate of 1 pfennig an 
hour in respect of the wife and each depen- 
dent child. Non-manual workers in private 
industry generally receive a family bonus 
of 10 per cent on the monthly salary, although 
in some cases an allowance of 10 marks per 
month is paid for the wife and for each child. 
Allowances for manual workers and officials 
in the public services are about double those 
paid in private industry. 

Notes on family allowances in various 
countries were given in the Lasour GAZETTE 
for December, 1924; June, 1924; ‘May, 1924, 
ete. 


The current issue of the 
American Labour Legisla- 
tion Review contains an 
article giving the results of 
a study of the experience 
of Great Britain with unemployment insur- 
ance. ‘The writer, Dr. Leo Wolman, was -the 
director of the investigations which resulted 
in the establishment of unemployment insur- 
ance in the industries represented by the Am- 
algamated Clothing Workers of America 
(Lasour Gazerre, July, 1923). Dr. Wolman 
corrects some erroneous impressions that have 
gained currency regarding British unemploy- 
ment insurance, one of the “great adventures 
in social legislation.” The system has been 
in effect for over thirteen years and the 
figures of income and expenditures over the 
whole period are large. From the beginning 
to the close of 1925 the total cost of unem- 
ployment insurance has been roughly £250,- 
000,000, of which amount £233,000,000 has been 
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paid in benefits, most of the rest going to ad- 
ministrative expenses. Contrary to prevail- 
“ing belief, the whole burden of these expendi- 
tures has not fallen on the English taxpayer. 
In fact the contribution of the government 
to the unemployment fund has averaged over 
the thirteen years of its existence 25 per cent 
of the total income of the fund, while the re- 
maining 75 per cent was contributed by em- 
ployers and employed. In Canadian cur- 
rency, without correcting for changed in pound 
parity, the total contributions to the fund 
from July 15, 1912, to December 31, 1925, 
amounted to roughly $1,200,000,000; of this 
the employers contributed something more 
than $450,000,000, the employees about $430,- 
000,000 and the State about $305,000,000. 
During the current year, aggregate expendi- 
tures of the fund for both benefits and admin- 
istration is running at the rate of about 50 
million pounds. 


The history of the fund falls into three 
periods; (1) from July 1912, to the Armistice, 
when the numbers insured varied from two to 
three and one-half millions, and the fund ac- 
cumulated a balance of £15,000,000; (2) from 
November 11, 1918, to November, 1919, dur- 
ing which the government to meet the prob- 
lems of demobilization organized a system of 
“Out of Work Donations,” or unemployment 
benefits paid to demobilized ex-service men 
and civilians. During this period the regular 
system of unemployment insurance was vir- 
tually suspended and the surplus of the fund 
grew to nearly £22,000,000; (3) from the 
period of the Out of Work Donations to the 
present time. During this five-year period 
£229,000,000 were paid in benefit out of the 
total of £232,000,000 paid during 13 years, So 
great were the claims on the fund that it be- 
came necessary to resort to borrowing from 
the government. To meet the unemployment 
crisis the government had to choose between 
unlimited Poor Relief and an extention of un- 
employment insurance. “The first,” Dr. Wol- 
man says, “would have meant reckless and 
uncontrolled spending of vast sums by local 
and central public authorities; while the in- 
surance scheme has assured an orderly and 
systematic payment of benefits from funds 
largely contributed to by its beneficiaries.” 
The writer has no fault to find with unem- 
ployment insurance administration. It has 
done its work with a “high degree of effici- 
ency,”’ the present rates of administration ex- 
penses to revenue being below 10 per cent. 
“Almost without exception charges of admin- 
istrative laxity and inefficiency have been 
found to be either gross exaggerations or 
wholly without foundation.” 


The Canadian Council of Child Welfare 
has issued recently Publication No. 17: “The 
Juvenile Court in Canada: origin, underlying 
principles, governing legislation, and practice,” 
by Helen Gregory MacGill, judge of the Juv- 
enile Court, Vancouver. Its purpose is to pro- 
mote a better understanding of such courts, 
and to convince those who are inclined to de- 
preciate them that juvenile courts are in reality 
a remarkable outgrowth of the Chancery 
Courts of England. The publication is an. 
authoritative source of information for all who 
are interested in child welfare and more es- 
pecially in the problem of delinquent children. 





The Board of Education of Hamilton, Onta- 
rio, inserts in school construction contracts a 
clause stipulating that local labour is to be 
employed. The Hamilton Herald points out 
that this policy is preferable to that followed 
in some other cities where the right to tender 
is confined to firms within the province, and 
suggests that it should be generally followed 
by industrial organizations in placing their 
contracts for construction work. 





President John L. Lewis, of the United Mine 
Workers of America, following a meeting of 
the international board in April sent out a 
letter to all district presidents stating that 
all members of the organization who join the 
Communist party or any of its branches are 
liable to suspension of their membership in 
the union. 





The United States Public Health Service 
(Treasury Department) has published Bulletin 
No. 157: “Health Hazards of Brass Found- 
ries,” giving the results of field investigations 
of the health hazards of the brass foundry in- 
dustry, and of laboratory studies relating to 
the pathology of brass foundrymen’s ague. 





The members of the Federal Letter Car- 
riers and the Postal Employees Association 
at Montreal, including 225 letter carriers and 
725 other postal employees, have joined the 
Catholic and National Union, according to 
an announcement on May 1 by an official 
of the latter organization. 





A “Magistracy of Labour” was established in 
Italy at the end of April for the settlement 
of disputes between employers and employees. 
Strikes and lockouts are forbidden both in 
public services and in connection with private 
enterprises. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


HE employment situation as reported by 

the local superintendents of the Employ- 

ment Service of Canada at- the end of April 
was as follows:— 


Conditions generally throughout the country, 
in so far as industry was concerned, showed 
considerable improvement, due to the finer 
weather and stimulated outdoor activity. This 
condition was practically uniform in all of the 
several provinces and was largely what is cus- 
tomary at this time of year. 

From the Province of Nova Scotia the fish- 
ing industry was reported as brisk with good 
returns. Work provided in the logging in- 
dustry was fair, although river driving was 
being held up in some places as streams were 
not yet open. Construction prospects, par- 
ticularly in Halifax, were bright, although no 
large work had been started as yet. The 
manufacturing industry, which was active, 
showed a decided tendency toward increases 
in staff. The coal mining industry was gain- 
ing in momentum, owing to the increased 
business made possible by water shipments. 

The fishing industry was busy in New 
Brunswick, with large catches reported. Con- 
struction was rapidly increasing in volume. 
The logging industry however, was quiet, ex- 
cept for river driving. Conditions generally 
showed a fair improvement. - 

Increased demands for farm workers were 
reported from the Province of Quebec. In 
the same Province prospects for logging were 
bright, due to the fact that river driving was 
about to commence. From Montreal, Quebec, 
Sherbrooke and Three Rivers manufacturing 
was reported as normally active with some 
minor improvements. Building and construc- 
tion were increasing in volume, and employ- 
ment offices reported making several place- 
ments of construction workers. Backward 
weather had held up railroad construction, but 
toward the end of April this industry had be- 
gun to open up. 

In Ontario orders for farm workers were 
plentiful and were in excess of applicants at 
many points. Full time and increasing staffs 
seemed to be the order of the day with manu- 
facturing plants. These increases, following 
similar previous increases, though not spec- 
tacular, were fairly substantial and seemed 
general throughout the manufacturing dis- 
tricts of the Province. The iron and steel 
and textile industries were particularly men- 
tioned. The usual spring revival of building 
was reported. River driving in the logging 
industry was just starting in earnest. Metal 
mining continued normal. 


After heavy demands for farm workers, with 
correspondingly heavy placements, the de- 
mands for such workers fell off in Manitoba. 
Construction was not very busy, though pros- 
pects were fair. It was reported from this 
Province that the demands for female domestic 
workers were brisk as usual. 

The earlier heavy demands for farm work- 
ers in Saskatchewan were decreasing, though 
slight shortages were reported from some dis- 
tricts. Railroad construction was opening up, 
but other construction was quiet. There were 
fair demands for general labour for short jobs, 
but plenty of applicants were available. The 
supply of domestic workers was not sufficient 
to care for the demands. 

Like Manitoba and Saskatchewan, Alberta 
reported that the heaviest demands for spring 
farm workers had begun to subside. In this 
Province the construction industry was active 
—construction including railroad, highway and 
building. The coal mining industry, as well as 
manufacturing, was quiet. Hdmonton reported 
a brisk demand for logging and mill workers. 

In British Columbia, while nothing substan- 
tial had yet materialized, there were indica- 
tions of improvement in the logging industry. 
Coal mining was dull. Construction of various 
kinds was fairly active. Employment condi- 
tions generally showed some improvement, and 
prospects for an increased volume of it were 
not wanting. 

According to reports on em- 
ployment furnished by 5,730 
leading firms in Canada, there 
was practically no _ general 
change as compared with the preceding month, 
but the situation was better than on April 1 
in any of the last five years, in four of which 
a downward trend was indicated on that date. 

Firms in Quebec and British Columbia re- 
corded increased activity, but elsewhere there 
were declines. In the Maritime Provinces, 
manufacturing and transportation employed a 
larger number of workers, while logging, min- 
ing and railway construction registered cur- 
tailment, partly seasonal in character. In 
Quebec, further improvement was indicated; 
iron and steel and other manufactures, mining, 
transportation and building construction were 
decidedly more active, but logging was season- 
ally slacker and there were decreases in rail- 
way construction gangs. In Ontario, pro- 
nounced seasonal losses in logging camps off- 
set increases in employment in manufacturing, 
notably in iron and steel, lumber and textile 
factories, and in construction. In the Prairie 
Provinces, curtailment in logging operations 
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was the chief factor in the reduction, which 
was smaller than on April 1 of any year since 
the record was begun in 1920. Manufactur- 
ing and construction, on the other hand, were 
decidedly busier. In British Columbia, manu- 
facturing, especially of lumber products, trans- 
portation and construction reported heightened 
activity; the general increase exceeded that of 
April 1 in any previous year of the record. 

(Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Ottawa, Hamil- 
tion, Windsor and the other border cities and 
Vancouver reported improvement, while in 
Winnipeg there was a slight decrease in per- 
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sonnel. In Montreal, manufacturing, construc- 
tion and transportation were busier. In Que- 
bec, there were further gains, chiefly in manu- 
facturing. In Toronto, continued increases 
were shown, construction, manufacturing, trade 
and services reporting the greatest expansion. 
In Ottawa, general but moderate additions to 
staffs were indicated by the co-operating firms. 
In Hamilton, iron and steel plants afforded 
increased employment and there was a minor 
increase in construction. In Windsor and the 
other border cities, automobile works were 
busier, while little general change was shown 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official Statistics Except Where Noted) 


1926 1925 
April March February April March February 

Trade, external, aggregate..... Si 3 | deka cha aie ewe 214,820,449} 159,717,520) 119,813,201} 180,496,480} 132,594,340 
Imports, merchandise for 

conawinption. en uis) Lele) Sit Gare es seek oe 100, 854, 640 70,908,980 59,104,651 84,608 ,344 61,429,913 
Exports, Canadian pro- 

HCO Coen ehe i te Mean | gn halter am alae errs 112, 263,910 87,512,147 59,909,377 94,815,802 70,126,125 

Customs duty collected........ $ |.........0000. 16,023, 297 10,843 ,327 9,642,980 13,181,045 9,456, 132 


Bank debits to Individual 





HECOUNEE oes reer ae 2,309,312, 348) 2,132,219 ,922) 2,229, 135,033] 2,005,027,113} 1,915,041,809 
Bank clearings................ $ 1,347, 800,000} 1,242,000,000) 1,278,773, 239] 1,195,146,690] 1,109,627,000 
Bank notes in cireulation....... $ 163,952,235] 163,617,467} 150,761,459) 157,888,900} 157,932,369 
Bank deposits, savings......... 1,337,573,158) 1,332,784, 116] 1, 263,964,473] 1,266,231,798! 1,260,879,805 
Bank loans, commercial,etc... $ |............5. 900,379,266} 852,716,608} 909,360,244] 917,645,337) 908,362,432 
Security Prices, Index Number— 

Common stocks............. 128-9 129-9 134-2 104-4 104-9 105-8 

Preferred stocks...... 98-2 100-3 100-3 95-8 96-7 97-5 

OM SO RIE Neuen A rE rane 106-9 106-9 106-6 105-3 105-5 105-2 
§Prices, Wholesale, Index num- 

Se a MOE SMR MEN NC tel nated 160-6 160-1 162-2 156-5 161-6 164-8 
§Prices, Retail, Family bud- 

OU ae JRE I CD MIE Tag! 21-64 21:77 21-87 20-82 21-00 21-19 
{Business failures, number..... 152 159 186 144 199 186 
{Business failures, liabilities... $ 3,115,990 2,268,379 2,623,771 2,049,617 3,203 ,088 2,590,065 
§$Employment Index Number, _ 

Employers’ pay roll figures. 91-4 91-5) 90-7 89°3 87-0 86:1 
*$Unemployment percentage 

(trade union members)...... *7 63 *8-1 *8-1 *8.5 *9-5 *10-2 
PRHNTICTACTION er , oe aee cat ee ae liars sistas ans Res Leet eter ie a tl eae 10, 984 6,575 2,210 
Building permits.............. $ 18,988,755 10,538, 423 7,104,343 15,042,519 8,457,791 5,879,858 
{Contracts awarded........... $ 37,292,000 19,779, 000 13,478,000 24, 887,000 13,393 ,000 11,048,000 
Minera] Production in— 

Piven 3523 )hg sd. ea ed tons 67,607 53,251 49,746 60,065 63,932 29,506 

Steel ingots and castings..... tons 79, 936 58,765 53,157 88,355 107,605 Bye IN 

Ferro alloys... oss occ ee v's tons 2,487 3,463 2,348 2,262 1,962 1,780 

Ce ia ea ae cur a HOB Be cricaate’s bid xe 1,065, 561 1,068, 184 554, 835 786,389 1,156,349 
Silver ore shipped from Cobalt Ibs.}.............. 1,023, 704 1,699,246 807,570 1,348,580 618,043 
Timber scaled in British Col- 

TRA eS iy aia oi bab Altile. Gent eros 224,200,410} 175,644,703) 195,733,812] 181,981,049} 147,371,026 
Railways— 

**Car loadings, revenue, 

freight 64ers eee ae ae cars 222,242 220,914 222,979 195,063 210,224 215,463 

Canadian National Rail- 

ways, gross earnings..... $ 16,360,399 17, 988, 865 14,757 ,323 14, 660, 850 15,318,931 13,824,606 

Operating expenses eee ENT eS SA | eI aie Nk aa 14, 206, 631 14, 067, 163 14,350,850 13,732,953 

Canadian Pacific Railway 

gross earnings: 4256.) an Sis. ome eaves 14, 261, 818 12,613,008 12,608, 788 12,931,546 11,786,710 

Canadian Pacific Railway, 

operating expenses....... $ |.............. 11,487, 641 10,707,977 11,160,188 10,814,334 10,632,009 

Steam railways, freight i ; 

COR DUUOS occu oka Caleeeh, Mil cas Men ote sa sine ed Tel pemre eis oe vat 2,378,617,673| 2,076,102, 803) 2,404,001,389] 2,188,116,869 
Newsprint. CMY Seah an ols beereee COMBI) Sao. Adewoes: 154,093 138 ,072 128,911 126,267 115 ,624 
Automoahiles, passenger ih .<) <4) \p ne bauaais aseae acl Sea teleeaeie ced 15,895 15,515 13,014 10,779 
***Index of physical volume of 

business............. eee am che be age ye OS 1h ae 1357 111-5 110-7 115-6 

Tadustiial production <5 5 -meen'rb-isi¢reh beable rg tinmeis meieleies > 0.4 144-1 115-1 115-9 117-6 

MANuIncloring . ok eee RL Cee etme [eae ee 142-8 118-9 117-4 118-7 


Pn DN NA MM kt LEE aL a DR aD I MB ac alin oe ee se 
*Figures for end of previous months. f{Bradstreet. {MacLean Building Review. §¥For group figures see articles elsewhere 


in this issue. **Figures for four weeks ending May 1, 1926, and corresponding previous periods. 


***The index of the 


physical volume of business includes, forestry, mining, manufacturing, employment in wholesale and retail trade, imports, 


exports, cat loadings, shares traded and bank 
ers and construction. 


d an ebits. Industrial commodity production includes, forestry, mining, manufactur- 
Manufacturing includes consumers’ goods and producers’ goods. 
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in other industries. In Winnipeg, small gains 
in manufacturing were offset by similar de- 
clines in trade and construction, the result 
being a very small decrease in employment. 
In Vancouver, lumber mills showed decided 
improvement and other branches of manu- 
factures also reported heightened activity, as 
did transportation, construction and _ tele- 
phones. 

Within the manufacturing industries, the lar- 
gest increases were again in iron and steel; 
lumber, textile and building material plants 
also added considerably to their staffs, while 
the only pronounced reductions were in rub- 
ber works and were mainly due to a partial 
close-down in one factory. Logging camps re- 
ported extensive seasonal losses. Mining as a 
whole was also slacker. On the other hand, com- 
munication, transportation, construction and 
services reported improvement, that in con- 
struction being especially noteworthy. There 
was a slight decline in trade, which was partly 
owing to the unseasonable weather that pre- 
vailed generally on April 1. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at the 
beginning of April, 1926. 


The term unemployment as 


TRADE used in the following report 
UNION has reference to involuntary 
Reports. idleness, due to economic 

causes. Persons engaged in 


work other than their own trades, or who are 
idle because of illness or as a direct result of 
strikes or lockouts, are not considered as un- 
employed. As the number of unions making 
returns varies from month to month with con- 
sequent variation in membership, upon which 
the percentage of unemployment is based, it 
should be understood that such figures have 
reference only to the organizations reporting. 


Better conditions prevailed among trade 
union members at the end of March than at 
the close of the preceding month, and in com- 
parison with the reports for March, 1925, em- 
ployment was also on a higher level. Returns 
were tabulated from 1,547 labour organizations 
at the end of March, having a combined mem- 
bership of 152,234 persons, 11,069, or 7.3 per 
cent of whom were idle, as compared with per- 
centages of 8.1 in February and 8.5 in 
March of last year. The improvement was 
rather general and may be attributed to re- 
covery from the seasonal depression which has 
existed during the past few months. Slight 
declines in employment were reported in New 
Brunswick and Ontario, while in the remain- 
ing provinces there was greater activity, chiefly 
in British Columbia. In comparison with the 


corresponding month last year more work 
was afforded unions in Quebec, Manitoba, Al- 
berta and British Columbia, but in the other 
provinces the situation was less favourabl:. 
Unemployment in the manufacturing indus- 
tries at the end of March, as reflected by 413 
unions with an aggregate membership of 39,- 
636 persons, remained on the same level as in 
the preceding month, the percentage of idle- 
ness in both cases standing at 5.2. Within 
the manufacturing industries fluctuations oc- 
curred, the expansion in the textile and print- 
ing trades and among bakers, wood workers, 
metal polishers and glass workers being offset 
by reductions in the remaining groups, prin- 
cipally by cigar makers, papermakers, leather 
and fur workers. In comparison with March, 
1925, the situation in the manufacturing indus- 
tries as a whole improved considerably. Coal 
miners in Nova Scotia continued to show 
much unemployment, owing to a shutdown for 
repairs, though the percentage out of work 
was lower than in February. Alberta miners 
were more active, but in British Columbia 
there was a small adverse change. Quarry 
workers in Nova Scotia reported a slightly 
better situation than in February. Owing to 
seasonal development in the building and con- 
struction trades, employment was brisker dur- 
ing March than in the previous month, the 
improvement being nearly 6 per cent. The 
situation for carpenters and joiners was de- 
cidedly more favourable, and plumbers and 
steamfitters, painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers, steam shovel and dredgemen and 
electrical workers also reported gains. In the 
remaining trades employment was at a lower 
level. As compared with March last year 
all tradesmen with the exception of bricklay- 
ers, masons and plasterers, electrical workers 
and granite cutters were afforded more em- 
ployment. Returns from 628 unions of trans- 
portation workers with a membership of 56,- 
982 persons, showed an unemployment per- 
centage of 4.5 as compared with 5.0 per cent 
in February and with 5.4 per cent in March 
last year. Steam railway employees whose re- 
turns constitute 83 per cent of the entire 
group membership reporting, were more ac- 
tive than in February. Employment for navi- 
gation workers increased considerably, but 
street and electric railway employees, however, 
were not quite so active. Retail shop clerks 
were busier than in the preceding month. 
Hotel and restaurant employees and stationary 
engineers and firemen reported a better situa- 
tion, ‘but less activity was indicated by theatre 
and stage employees and barbers. Fishermen 
and lumber workers and loggers were more 
fully engaged. 
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An article elsewhere in this issue gives a 
summary of unemployment as reported by 
trade unions during the quarter ending March 

31st, 1926. 


During the month of March, 


EMPLOYMENT 1926, the references to em- 
OFFICE ployment made by the offices 
REPORTS. of the Employment Service 


of Canada numbered 26,036, 
while the placements effected totalled 24,521. 
Of the latter the placements in regular em- 
ployment were 12,692 of men and 3,716 of 
women, a total of 16,408 and the placements 
in casual work were 8,113. Applications for 
work reported at the offices numbered 37,664 
of which 26,983. were of men and 10,681 were 
of women workers. Employers notified the 
Service during the month of 17,764 vacancies 
for men and 10,038 for women, a total of 27,- 
802. An increase was shown in the volume 
of business transacted when the above figures 
are compared with those of the preceding 
month and also with those of the correspond- 
ing period last year, the records for Feb- 
ruary, 1926, showing 19,823 vacancies offered, 
29,414 applications made and 18,157 place- 
ments effected, while in March, 1925, there 
were recorded 24,510 vacancies, 38,028 appli- 
cations for work and 22,130 placements in 
regular and casual employment. A report in 
detail of the work of the offices for the month 
of March, 1926, and also for the quarterly 
period January to March, will be found else- 
where in this issue. 


Some figures indicating the 


PRODUCTION movement of trade and in- 
IN CERTAIN dustry in April and in pre- 
INDUSTRIES. vious months are given in the 


table on page 4380. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics reported 
that March production of coke pig iron in 
Canada amounted to 53,251 long tons. This 
was 7 per cent over the 49,746 tons of Feb- 
ruary, but 6 per cent under the January ton- 
nage and 17 per cent less than the total re- 
ported for March a year ago. Foundry and 
malleable grades showed a loss in March at 
18,800 tons as against 19,733 tons in the pre- 
ceding month; this loss was more than offset 
by the basic iron output advancing to 34,451 
tons from 30,013 tons. 

For the three months ending March, the 
cumulative production of all grades was 159,- 
641 tons or about 31 per cent over the 121,740 
tons reported for the first quarter of last 
year. This year’s production was composed of 
109,213 tons of basic iron, 42,243 tons of 
foundry iron and 8,185 tons of malleable iron; 
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about 63 per cent of the total was made for 
the further use of the producers and the bal- 
ance was intended for sale. 


Blast furnace charges for |March included 
96,306 long tons of iron ore, 60,234 short tons 
of coke and 30,629 short tons of limestone. 
For each long ton of pig-iron produced this 
represented a furnace charge of 4,051 pounds 
of iron ore, 2,262 pounds of coke and 1,150 
pounds of limestone. 


During the month one additional furnace 
was blown in at Sault Ste. Marie, resulting in 
6 furnaces being in blast on March 31st. The 
active furnaces had a daily capacity of 2,375 
long tons or about 47 per cent of the total 
Dominion capacity and were located as fol- 
lows: 2 at Sydney, N.S.; 2 at Hamilton, Ont., 
and 2 at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 

Production of ferro-alloys at 3,463 tons 
showed an increase of almost 50 per cent over 
the 2,343 tons produced in the previous month. 
The March output consisted mostly of the 
grade having about 15 per cent silicon con- 
tent. For the first quarter of this year the 
total output of ferro-alloys was 8,030 tons as 
compared with 5,433 tons during the first three 
months of last year. 


In March the Canadian production of steel 
ingots and castings rose to 58,765 long tons, 
an advance of 10 per cent over the 53,157 tons 
of February but about one-half the output of 
107,605 tons reported for the same month last 
year. As compared with February, the March 
gain in output was largely accounted for by 
the increased production of basic open hearth 
steel ingots; this grade at 54,841 tons was 9 
per cent over the 50,207 tons reported for the 
previous month. Direct steel castings at 3,924 
tons showed a gain of 33 per cent cent above 
the total of 2,950 tons reported in February. 

For the three months ending March, the 
cumulative production amounted to 180,458 
tons or about 9,500 tons over the output of 
171,952 tons made in the first quarter of last 
year. This quarter’s output was composed of 
171,269 tons of steel ingots made for the fur- 
ther use of the producers and 9,189 tons of 
steel castings, 94 per cent of which was in- 
tended for sale. 

Pig-iron prices showed no change in March 
as compared with February, No. 1 Foundry 
at Toronto still being quoted at $26.85 and 
No. 2, at $26.35 per ton. At Montreal both 
grades were $29.25. The Bureau’s index num- 
ber for Iron and Its Products (1913 prices= 
100) declined from 146.8 to 145.7 mainly be- 
cause of lower prices for scrap. 

Full statistics of coal production during 
March are not yet available. 
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The output of coal from Canadian mines 
during February was 13 per cent less than the 
production for the preceding month, and 14 
per cent less than the average for February 
in the past five years. The figures were 
1,068,184 tons in February as against 1,225,988 
tons in January and an average of 1,305,376 
tons for the month during the five preceding 
years. 

New Brunswick was the only coal-produc- 
ing province of the Dominion which showed 
a gain in output in February over the preced- 
ing month, and Saskatchewan was the only 
_ coal-producing province which showed an in- 
crease over the average for the month in the 
five preceding years. 

Exports of Canadian coal for the month of 
February were 46 per cent lower than in 
January. The quantities were: February, 
35,517 tons; January, 65,047 tons; there was 
thus a decrease of 29,530 tons. Exports from 
the eastern provinces totalled only 4,362 tons; 
those from the western provinces amounted 
to 31,155 tons. Comparison of February ex- 
ports with the preceding five-year average 
showed a decrease of 65 per cent. Total ex- 
ports for the first two months of the calendar 
year amounted to 100,564 tons or 58 per cent 
less than the five-year average. 

Computed from the figures on output, im- 
ports and exports the quantity of coal made 
available for cousumption was 13 per cent 
below the figures for the previous month. 
During February, the total was 1,858,170 tons, 
as against 2,129,416 tons made available dur- 
ing the month of January; in comparison 
with the five-year average for the month, the 
February available tonnage was lower by 22 
per cent. The total coal made available for 
consumption during the twelve months end- 
ing February 28, 1926, was 28,462,490 tons as 
compared with 29,266,824 tons a year ago. 

Men employed in the coal mines of Canada 
during February numbered 25,653, of whom 
19,413 worked underground and 6,240 on sur- 
face, as compared with a total of 28,682 in 
January of whom 22,075 worked underground 
and 6,607 on surface. Production per man 
was 41.6 tons in February as against 42.6 
tons per man in January. During February, 
the production per man-day was 2.5 tons, the 
same as in. January. The tonnage lost was 
largely due to “lack of orders.” 


The summary of Canadian 
trade prepared by the De- 
partment of Customs and 
Excise shows that in March, 
1926, the merchandise entered for consump- 
tion amounted to $100,854,640, as compared 
with $84,608,344 in March, 1925. The domes- 
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tic merchandise exported amounted to $112,- 
263,910 in March, 1926, as compared with 
$87,512,147 in February, 1926, and $94,815,802 
in March, 1925. Foreign merchandise ex- 
ported amounted to $1,701,899 in March, 1926, 
and $1,072,334 in March, 1925. 

The chief imports in March, 1926, were: 
Iron and its products, $22,971,101, and fibres, 
textiles and textile products, $20,485,280. 

The chief exports in the same month were 
in the groups of agricultural and vegetable 
products, mainly foods, $38,016,882, and wood, 
wood products and paper, $27,917,033. In the 
twelve months ending March, 1926, exports 
of agricultural and vegetable products, main- 
ly foods, were valued at $540,110,515; wood, 
wood products and paper at $279,066,579, and 
animals and animal products at $192,473,577. 


According to a report pre- 
pared by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, the 
value of the building per- 
mits issued in sixty cities in Canada during 
the month of March, 1926, indicated an in- 
crease of 48.3 per cent, as compared with the 
preceding month, and of 22.3 per cent over 
the corresponding month last year. The total 
value for March, 1926, was $10,538,423; for 
February, $7,104,348, and for March, 1925, 
$8,613,732. 

The Maclean Building Review estimates the 
total value of the contracts awarded in Can- 
ada in April at $37,291,600, as compared with 
$19,779,300 in March, and $24,886,900 in April, 
1925. Of the contemplated new construction 
in Canada during April, 1926, $14,743,900 was 
for residential building; $18,049,400 for busi- 
ness building; $11,661,000 for industrial build- 
ing, and $17,246,400 for engineering construc- 
tion (including bridges, dams, wharves, sew- 
ers, watermains, roads, streets and general en- 
gineering). By classification the construction 
contracts awarded during April, 1926, were 
divided as follows: residential building, $11,- 
759,200, or 31.5 per cent; industrial building, 
$9,909,000, or 26.6 per cent; business building, 
$9,562,400, or 25.6 per cent, and public works 
and utilities, $6,061,000, or 16.3 per cent. The 
apportionment by provinces was: Quebec, 
$16,649,400, or 44.7 per cent; Ontario, $13,- 
790,400, or 37 per cent; British Columbia, 
$3,433,300, or 9.0 per cent; Prairie Provinces, 
$2,439,000, or 6.5 per cent, and the Maritime 
Provinces, $979,500, or 2.6 per cent. 


Building 
permits 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes 11. 
April was greater than during March, 1926, 
but less than during April, 1925. There were 
in existence during the month 13 disputes, 


involving 796 employees and resulting in a 
time loss of 13,908 working days, as compared 
with 14 disputes in March, involving 898 
workpeople and resulting in a time loss of 
12,697 working days. In April, 1925, there 
were recorded 13 disputes, involving 12,149 
employees, and resulting in a time loss of 
297,949 working days. Three of the strikes 
and lockouts commencing prior to April, and 
two of the strikes and lockouts commencing 
during April, terminated during the month. 
At the end of the month, therefore, there 
were eight strikes and lockouts affecting 516 
workpeople, not including those strikes and 
lockouts in which employment conditions were 
reported to be no longer affected but which 
had not been formally called off. 


Prices. 


Retail food costs showed little change in 
the average, being, however, slightly lower 
than in March due mainly to a seasonal de- 
cline in the price of eggs. The cost per week 
of a list of twenty-nine staple foods for an 
average family of five, in terms of the aver- 
age retail prices in some sixty cities, was 
$11.36 at the beginning of April, as compared 
with $11.46 for March; $10.56 for April, 1925;, 
$10.16 for April, 1924; $10.64 for April, 1923; 
$10.26 for April, 1922; $12.68 for April, 1921; 
$15.99 for April, 1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 
(the peak); $12.57 for April, 1918; and $7.51 
for April, 1914. Besides the seasonal decline 
in the price of eggs less important declines 
occurred in the prices of beef, veal, mutton, 
pork, milk, cheese and flour. Slight advances 
occurred in the prices of butter, rice, evapor- 
ated apples, potatoes and tea. Including the 
cost of fuel and rent with that of foods the 
total budget averaged $21.64 for April, as 
compared with $21.77 for March, $20.82 for 
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April, 1925; $20.58 for April, 1924; $21.21 for 
April, 1923; $20.66 for April, 1922; $23.31 for 
April, 1921; $25.34 for April, 1920; $26.92 for 
July, 1920 (the peak); $20 for April, 1918; 
and $14.32 for April, 1914. Fuel was again 
stightly lower due to a slight decline in the 
price of coal. No changes were reported in 
rent. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of. Statis- 
tics was slightly higher at 160.6 for April, as 
compared with 160.1 for March; 156.5 for 
April, 1925; 151.1 for April, 1924; 156.9 for 
April, 1923; 153.7 for April, 1922; 179.5 for 
April, 1921; 251.0 for April, 1920; 256.7 for 
May, 1920 (the peak); 198.1 for April, 1919; 
and 195.0 for. April, 1918. In the grouping 
according to chief component materials only 
one of the eight main groups advanced, while 
six were lower and one was unchanged. The 
Vegetables and their Products group was sub- 
stantially higher due to increased prices for 
grains, flour and milled products, and pota- 
toes. The Animals and their Products group 
and the Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products 
group both declined substantially, the former 
due to lower prices for fresh meats, butter, 
cheese, eggs and fish, which more than offset 
higher prices for live stock and smoked meats, 
and the latter due mainly to declines in the 
prices of cotton, cotton fabrics, silk, wool, 
jute and hessian. The other groups which 
declined slightly were: the Iron and its Pro- 
ducts group, due to lower levels for pig-iron 
and wire nails; the Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their Products group, due to lower prices for 
copper, lead, silver, tin and spelter; the Non- 
Metallic Minerals and their Products group, 
mainly because of a decline in the price of 
cement; and the Wood and Wood Products 
group. The Chemicals and Allied Products 
group was practically unchanged. 





“Land Settlement in Canada” is the sub- 
ject of a comprehensive article by Mr. H. P. 
Desjardins in the current number of the Jn- 
ternational Review of Agricultural Economics. 
_ The writer points out that Canada, which is 
recognized as constituting the world’s last great 
reserve of arable land should adopt the most 
economic methods of cultivation and exer- 
cise prudence in disposing of the remaining 
public lands. The different methods of land 
allocation adopted by the Federal Govern- 
ment are described in detail, by provinces, 
under three categories: (1) Homestead, with 
or without pre-emption; (2) grants of lands 
‘to railway companies by way of subsidy; and 
(3) sales, public or private, made directly 
to the settlers or by contract with settlement 
companies to be disposed of by them. 


The following motion was made in the 
House of Commons on April 19 by Mr. J. S. 
Woodsworth (Winnipeg north centre) :— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, 
measures should be taken to regain for the 
use of the people the coal mines and water- 
powers which are now being exploited in the 
interest of private corporations rather than 
for the needs of the people.” 


The motion was subsequently withdrawn at 
the suggestion of the Minister of the Interior 
who pointed out that it would be difficult for 
Parliament to take any action on the subject 


without appearing to encroach on provincial 
prerogatives. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT, 1907 


| age applications for the establishment 
of Boards of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, 1907, have been received recently 
in the Department, as follows:— 

(1) from certain employees at the Rail 
Plant of the Canadian National Railways, 
members of the Fort Rouge Unit of the One 
Big Union. 

(2) from certain employees of the Cana- 


dian National Electric Railways, members 
of the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers. After this application came 
to hand further direct negotiations were com- 
menced which resulted in an adjustment of 
the dispute. 

(3) from certain employees of the Win- 
nipeg Electric Company, being motormen 
and conductors, members of the Street Rail- 
way Employees Unit, One Big Union. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING APRIL, 1926 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
existence during April was 13, as com- 
pared with 14 in March. The time loss for 
the month was less than during April, 1925, 
being 13,908 working days, as compared with 
297,949 working days in the same month last 
year. The considerable time loss and number 
of employees involved in April, 1925, were 
chiefly due to a strike of coal miners in Nova 
Scotia. 








Number | Number of | Time loss 
Date of employees | in working 
disputes involved days 
Apriby 19262, 4 oc. ees 13 796 13,908 
March, 1926........... 14 898 12,697 
ADI 1925 oie acnccc sects 13 12,149 297,949 





The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. Injthe statis- 
tical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts areYrecorded to- 
gether. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees at its commencement and lasting more than 
one working day. Disputes of only one day’s duration, or less, 
and disputes involving less than six employees, are not included 
in the published record unless at least ten days’ time loss is 
caused, but a separate record of such disputes is maintained 
in the Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. 

The figures printed are inclusive of al] disputes which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


Niné disputes, involving 315 workpeople, 
were carried over from March, and four dis- 
putes commenced during April. Throe of the 
strikes and lockouts commencing prior to 
April, and two of the strikes and lockouts 
commercing during April, terminated during 
the month. At the end of Aoril, therefore, 
there weie on record eight strikes and lock- 
outs as follows: boot factory empluyees, Tor- 
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onto; hat and cap makers at Montveal; men’s 
clothing workers at Montreal; pressmen and 
bookbinders at Montreal; stage hands at 
Vancouver; musicians at Vancuuver; 
moulders at Vancouver and New Westmin- 
ster, and painters at Vancouver. 


The record does not include minor dis- 
putes as described in the previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
thereby, although the unions or organizations 
concerned have not yet declared them ter- 
minated. Information is available as to five 
such disputes, namely, cigarmakers at Mon- 
treal, commencing March 24, 1925; moulders 
at Galt, August 2, 1922; moulders at Guelph, 
June 2, 1924; moulders at Owen Sound, Janu- 
ary 19, 1925, and upholsterers at Montreal, 
June 27, 1925. During the month information 
reached the Department that the strike of 
women’s clothing workers at Montreal, which 
commenced December 9, 1925, had been called 
off March 6, as the strikers had all been re- 
placed by other workers. 

Of the strikes and lockouts commencing 
during April, one was for increased wages, an- 
other was for increased wages and other 
changes, and of the remaining two, one was 
for the dismissal of the superintendent, and 
the other was a strike against the dismissal 
of workmen. Of the strikes and lockouts 
which terminated during the month, three 
terminated in favour of the employers; one 
was in favour of the employees, and in the 
fifth case the employees were substantially 
successful. 

During April a dispute was reported at 
Fraser Arm, B.C., when several employees re- 
fused to work Saturday afternoon, which would 
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be in excess of 48 hours per week. The em- 
ployer had received permission, as required, 
to do so that week, from the Chairman of the 
Board of Adjustment administering the Hours 
of Work Act, the Board having issued an order 
restricting hours of work in that industry to 48 
per week. The men who refused to work were 
dismissed and replaced. 


In the issue of the Lasour Gazerre for 
March, a strike was reported involving 80 rub- 
ber factory employees at Montreal owing to a 
reduction in wages, piece rates. The dispute 
arose out of a tentative arrangement for pay- 
ment for a new method of work, under which 
there was a bonus and a guaranteed minimum 
wage of 46 cents per hour, nine hours per day. 
After two weeks the employees demanded a 
straight piece rate of 15 cents and when it was 
refused, went on strike. After negotiations 
they returned to work at a piece rate of 12 
cents. The duration of the strike was from 
February 26 to March 2. 


The following notes give particulars in re- 
gard to certain disputes in addition to infor- 
mation given in the tabular statement. 


Boot Factory EmMpioyres, Montreat, QUE. 
—Fifty-nine employees went on strike on Feb- 
ruary 4, against a reduction in wages, piece 
rate, stated by the employer to be from two 
to twenty per cent, and by the employees to 
average 30 per cent. By April 14, the com- 
pany had replaced the strikers by other work- 
ers and the strike was called off. 


Fur Workers, Montreat, Que—This dis- 
pute, lasting over a year, commenced on Apri! 
1, 1925, when about 75 fur workers ceased 
work and were joined by several hundred 
other fur workers on May 27. The trouble 
arose out of the failure of the union 
and the association of employers to renew 
an agreement which expired at the end of 1924, 
and in which the employees had wished to in- 
clude provisions for better wages and working 
conditions, with preference in employment for 
union members. ‘The employers were willing 
to renew the old agreement but declined to 
agree to the changes proposed. Later some 
of the employers required their employees to 
sign individual agreements, or contracts, for 
the balance of the year. Some who refused 
were dismissed and the union then called a 
strike in all shops not under an agreement. 
The employers gradually replaced the workers 
to a great extent. These shops were picketed 
and some of the picketers were arrested on 
charges of intimidation and assault. Thirteen 
of these were sentenced to a fine of $10 and 
costs or 30 days in jail, in March, 1926. Early 
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in April, as the new season commenced, nego- 
tiations were opened and a settlement was 
reached on the basis of the previous agreement 
being renewed for three years with some modi- 
fications of certain sections to be arranged 
later. Work was resumed April 21. 


Muuinery Workers, Toronto, Ont.—Fifty- 
nine millinery workers in the employ of five 
establishments ceased work February 12, when 
a proposal for a signed agreement was refused 
by the employers. Soon after the dispute oc- 
curred one employer signed the agreement, 
but the other four employers refused to sign. 
Later negotiations were carried on and a set- 
tlement was arrived at April 17, when the 
workers’ demand was granted. 


Movuupers, OwEN Sounp, Onr.—Informa- 
tion was received in the Department during 
April that the nine moulders who had been on 
strike at Hamilton, Ont., since January 19, 
1925, against a reduction in wages, had se- 
cured work elsewhere and employment condi- 
tions were no longer affected, but the union 
had not declared the strike to be over. 


Coat Miners, Guace Bay, N.S.—A cessa- 
tion of work occurred at Glace Bay, N\S., on 
April 12, when 86 miners, out of about 300, 
refused to work because two miners had been 
dismissed for refusing to perform work they 
held did not fall within their duties. The 
union ordered the men back to work so that 
the strike lasted only one shift. The mine, 
however, was not opened for some days as 
there was no outlet for the coal, until a 
steamer arrived. 


Movu.prers, VANCOUVER AND New Wzsst- 
MINStTER.—A strike of 207 moulders occurred 
at Vancouver and New Westminster on April 
1, for an increase in wages. Prior to the ces- 
sation of work the employees had been re- 
ceiving $5.70 per day and about March 15, 
a demand was made for $7 per day. A few 
days later this demand was reduced to $6.50 
per day. About March 20, the employers ad- 
vanced the wages from $5.70 to $5.85 per day 
and again on the 31st of March made a fur- 
ther increase making the rate $6 per day. The 
men refused to accept these terms and ceased 
work, The Fair Wages officer of the Depart- 
ment of Labour interviewed both parties. The 
strikers desired to meet in joint conference 
with the employers. The employers stated 
that each employer would be willing to meet 
a committee of his own employees. This was 
not agreed to by the union and at the end 
of the month the strike remained unsettled. 
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Macuinists, Renrrew, Onrt.— Highteen 
’ machinists ceased work at Renfrew, Ont., on 
April 14 for one day, demanding the removal 
of the superintendent owing to a ruling as to 
piece work. After negotiations with the man- 
againg director work was resumed on April 
15, without any change in conditions. 


Painters, VANcouver, B.C—On April 12, 
220 painters at Vancouver stopped work for 
an increase in wages, to $7.50 per day, a 5-day 


week and closed shop. The prevailing rate 
had been $6.50 per day for an 8-hour day and 
a 44-hour week. Some of the employers 
agreed to pay $7 per day and to negotiate 
further as to the 5-day week and closed shop. 
About twenty-five per cent of the painters re- 
turned to work under these conditions, but 
the others remained on strike and at the end 
of the month no further settlement had been 
reported. 


STRIKES AND LOCK-OUTS DURING MARCH, 1926 


ee O——e———=S=—q090 won 


Number | Time 
of em- loss in 

Industry, occupation and locality | ployees | working Remarks 
involved days 





(a) Strikes and lock-outs commencing prior to April, 1926. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and shoes (other than rubber 

and felt ): 

Boot factory employees, To- 40 1,000 |Commenced January 13, against changes in wages 
ronto, Ont. and working conditions alleged to be in violation 

of agreement. Unterminated. 

Boot factory employees, Mon- 59 590 [Commenced February 4, against reduction in 

treal, Que. wages. Strikers’ places filled April 14. 


Fur and leather products (other 
than boots and shoes ): 
Fur workers, Montreal, Que... 120 2,040 |Commenced April 1, 1925, failure to renew agree- 
a ment and proposed substitution of individual 
agreements. Settled by negotiations and work 
resumed April 21, 1926. 
Clothing (including knitted goods ): 


Millinery workers, Toronto, 47 84 |Commenced February 12, to secure a signed agree- 


Ont. ment. Settled by negotiations and work re- 
sumed April 17. 
Hat and cap makers, Montreal, 10 250 [Commenced March 4, against alleged violation of 
ue. agreement. Unterminated. 
Men’s clothing factory em- 9 225 |Commenced March 19, against alleged violation of 
ployees, Montreal, Que. agreement. Unterminated. 


Printing and publishing: 
Printing pressmen and book- 17 425 |Alleged lockout commenced March 9, of members 
binders, Montreal, Que. of certain unions. Unterminated. 
Iron, steel and products: 


Moulders, Owen Sound, Ont... Commenced January 19, 1925, against a reduction 


in wages. Information received indicates em- 
ployment conditions no longer affected. 
SER VICE— 
Recreational: 
Stage hands, Vancouver, B.C.. 4 175 |Commenced January 9, against alleged violation 
of agreement. Unterminated. 
Musicians, Vancouver, B.C.... 6 150 [Commenced January 11, in sympathy with strike 


of stage hands and alleged violation of agreement. 
Unterminated. 
(b) Strikes and lock-outs commencing during April, 1926. 
MINING, NON-FERROUS SMELTING | 
AND QUARRYING— 


Coal miners, Glace Bay, N.S... 36 36 [Commenced April 12, against discharge of em- 


ployees. Strikers discharged and work resumed 
April 19. 
MaNvuFrACTURING— 
Iron, steel and products: 
Moulders, Vancouver and New 207 5,175 |Commenced April 1, for increased wages. Unter- 
Westminster, B.C. minated. 
Machinists, Renfrew, Ont..... 18 18 |Commenced April 14, for dismissal of superin- 
tendent. Settled by negotiations. Work re- 
sumed April 15. 
CoNSsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and structures: 
Painters, Vancouver, B.C...... 220 3,740 |Commenced April 12, for increased wages, 5-day 


week and closed shop. Unterminated. 


Pe ee eee 
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CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


IVE new decisions of the Canadian Rail- 
way Board of Adjustment No. 1 have 
been received by the ‘Department. ‘This 
Board was established under an Order in 
Council dated July 11, 1918, while the war 
was still in progress, its purpose being to 
secure uninterrupted service on the railways. 
The Board consists of six representatives of 
the railway companies and six representatives 
of labour, one for each of the railway brother- 
hoods. 


Case No. 267—Canadian National Railways 
(Atlantic region) and Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees. 


A bridge and building foreman, New Glas- 
gow division, was transferred to St. John divi- 
sion, where the work in which he was engaged 
was suspended, and he was given work as 
carpenter under another foreman. The em- 
ployees contended that under the terms of the 
wage agreement he should have been allowed 
to exercise his seniority rights, and that being 
the senior employee he should have had the 
position of foreman at St. John. The Rail- 
ways alleged that he was not competent for 
this work, but as they admitted that he was 
senior to the acting foreman the Board sus- 
tained the employees’ claim. 


Case No. 268—Canadian National Railways 
(western region) and Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees. 


A pump repairer was dismissed for irregu- 
larities in connection with his expense account, 
and was reinstated later, with his old seniority, 
but only in the capacity. of pumpman, such 
employees having no expense accounts. When 
a position for a pump repairer became vacant 
in another subdivision the man applied for it, 
but a junior employee was appointed. The 
employees contended that the seniority rule 
should have governed the appointment, there 
being no question of the qualifications of the 
senior applicant. It developed at the hearing 
that both parties understood that the re- 
engagement of the dismissed employee was to 
be as a pumpman only. The Board therefore 
denied the employees’ claim. 


Case No. 269—Temiskaming and Northern 
Ontario Railway Commission and Or- 
der of Railroad Telegraphers. 


An operator claimed seniority rights in con- 
nection with a certain position for which he 
had applied but to which a junior had been 
appointed. The Commission stated that when 


he applied for the position he had not answered 
certain questions satisfactorily. It was ad- 
mitted however that, on the order of the chief 
commission he had been given a trial at the 
work and appeared to give satisfaction. The 
Board sustained the employees’ claim, allow- 
ing him an amount equal to the difference be- 
tween the wages he had earned and the wages 
he would have received in the position applied 
for. They held that while merit, fitness and 
ability should be considered, the operator un- 
der the circumstances was entitled to the posi- 
tion when it was bulletined. 


Case No. 270—Canadian National Railways 
(central region) and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


A brakeman was dismissed on account of 
alleged unsatisfactory service and giving wrong 
information at an investigation of a case 
of pilfering from freight cars. He was arrested 
on a charge of being concerned in the pilfering, 
but was acquitted by the Court. The em- 
ployees contended that in view of his acquittal 
the man should be reinstated in his position. 
The Board denied the claim of the employees. 


Case No. 271—Canadian National Railways 
(central region) and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


A brakeman was arrested on December 28, 
1925, under a criminal charge and after a pre- 
liminary hearing on January 5 was committed 
for trial, which was held on March 12, 1926, 
when he was acquitted. After the preliminary 
hearing he reported for duty but was held out 
of service pending further consideration. After 
the trial he was not notified to report for 
duty. On March 18 he reported for duty, but 
was not reinstated until March 29. The em- 
ployees contended that he should be paid for 
all the time lost by him up to March 27, when 
he received notice to report for duty. The 
Board decided that the reinstatement should 
have been decided by March 19, and that the 
brakeman should be paid for the time he lost 
from and including March 20 until placed. 
The claim for payment for time previous to 
March 20 was denied. 





According to press despatches the Male 
Minimum Wage Act of British Columbia will 
begin to operate early in June when a mini- 
mum rate will be enforced in the lumber in- 
dustry. It is stated that the new law is hav- 
ing a marked effect in curtailing the number 
of orientals employed in this industry. 
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ALBERTA COAL COMMISSION 


HE Alberta Coal Commission appointed 
by the Provincial Government in De- 
cember, 1924, to investigate and report upon 
the mining industry in its various aspects, 
presented their report in February, and it was 
issued later in printed form. 

The appointment of the Commission was 
noted in the Lasour Gazerre for March, 1925, 
the subjects proposed for investigation being 
enumerated. The commissioners were Mr. M. 
BE. Evans, of Edmonton, chairman; Mr. R. G. 
Drinnan, a mining engineer of Edmonton, 
representing the operators, and Mr. Frank 
Wheatley, a practical miner, of Blairmore, and 
President of the Alberta Federation of Labour, 
representing the miners. The original order in 
council appointing the commission was 
amended so as to place the inquiry exclusively 
in the chairman’s hands in so far as it was 
concerned with the subjects of the capitaliza- 
tion, and profits and losses of the industry, 
the information received on these matters 
from the operators being treated as confi- 
dential. 

The report is a volume of about 400 pages 
giving the results of an exhaustive study of 
mining conditions in the Province, and con- 
cluding with a number of important recom- 
mendations. The chairman, in a brief “fore- 
word,” lays stress on the fact that the com- 
missioners, representing elements in the in- 
dustry that are often opposed, were able to 
agree on so many points, “That general feature 
of the report,” he considers, “is more signifi- 
cant than any particular thing contained in it, 
more full of hope that the men of good will 
on both sides may combine to ensure that 
peace within the industry which is incom- 
parably its greatest need.” 


Coal Resources and Ownership 


The commissioners estimate the coal re- 
sources of the province as being roughly thirty- 
one and a half billion tons of bituminous, 
eleven and a half billion tons of sub-bitum- 
inous and fourteen and a half billion tons of 
lignite coal, or enough to continue the high- 
est annual output yet reached for thousands 
of years. The control rights at the present 
time, including leases as well as ownership in 
fee simple, are held as follows: 60 per cent 
for the Dominion Government, 14 per cent 
by the mine operators, 5 per cent by land 
companies, and 21 per cent by others. 


Mining Development and Operation 


The report analyses the production of coal 
in 1923, the last normal year, according to the 


relative importance of the several mines, the 
result showing that over 95 per cent of total 
production in the province in that year was 
contributed by 69 mines, which were less than 
one-fifth of the total number of mines oper- 
ating in the province. The daily capacity of 
Alberta mines at the present time is about 
50,000 tons, of which 24000 is bituminous. 
Allowing for seasonal operation in the lower 
grades this would mean an annual capacity 
of 10,000,000 tons, or about half as much again 
as the biggest output yet reached. Moreover 
the present capacity of the mines could be 
rapidly increased. 
Operating Conditions and Practice 


Examination of the natural and operating 
conditions in the mines leads the commission 
to the conclusion that there is great scope 
for further improvement in the industry in 
Alberta, by the increased use of labour-saving 
devices especially adapted to local conditions, 
and ‘by increased efficiency in the manage- 
ment. The roof, floor and gas conditions of 
each division are described briefly. Bad ven- 
tilation is noted in some lignite districts. 
Among labour-saving devices particular atten- 
tion is given to mechanical loaders. The in- 
creasing use of such loaders is one of the 
features of mining practice in the United 
States and elsewhere. The recent United 
States Coal Commission goes so far as to 
conclude that, in the next decade, there will 
be a further reduction of 25 per cent in the 
man-power required to produce. a ton of 
bituminous coal, through better mining, more 
extended use of machinery and particularly 
by replacing hand loading. The commission 
found that the use of such machines had 
been carefully considered in the Drumheller 
field and the conclusion come to that they 
were not suitable. Not only were the seams 
too low and the roof for the most part too 
poor; but it was thought by the operators 
that the use of such a loader would tend to 
increase the breakage of the coal. In the 
parts of the province where the seams might 
be suitable for some adaptation of the mech- 
anical loader, the intermittent operation is 
a factor. There are loading machines of the 
conveyer belt type in successful operation in 
some mines in the province and the commis- 
sion thinks the use of such machines should 
be extended. 

Timber supplies are discussed at length, it 
being found that the disturbing factor in all 
estimates as to the available supply is the 
danger of destruction by fire. Tables are given 
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of the production per employee per shift in 
the various classes of mines, with similar 
figures for certain districts in the United States. 
The commission criticises the method some- 
times employed for showing the number of 
tons produced per employee, the percentage 
being based on the average number of em- 
ployees on the payroll without regard to the 
number of shifts worked. The commission- 
ers base their calculations on the production 
per shift of mines producing over 2,000 tons 
per annum. On this basis the production per 
employee, per shift in tons, in the year 1923, 
was as follows: 


Bituminous mines.. . 


.. 0.08 per cent 
Sub-butiminous mines.. .. .. 


..3.07 per cent 
Lignite mines.. ..3.04 per cent 
All mines... ..0.07 per cent 


The United States figures show that the 
daily production of a miner varies with the 
size of the mine from 2.70 tons in smaller 
mines, to 4.73 in larger mines, the average 
for all mines being 4.19 in 1921. 

The commissioners lay stress on the sub- 
ject of short time operation, the report tabu- 
lating the results of an inquiry as to the 
number of days operated at the several mines 
during the four years 1921-24, with the follow- 
ing results:— 

The average number of days worked in each 
of these years at two-fifths of the capacity of 
the mines, or over, was 145, while the aver- 
age of complete idleness was 138 days in the 
year. Similar figures are given for the prin- 
cipal coal producing countries of the world, 
. but strict comparisons are not found to be 
possible. The causes of lessened output are 
examined under the following heads: lack of 
orders (want of market being one of the 
main causes, though unequally felt); lack of 
railway cars (a minor cause); lack of labour 
(negligible); climatic conditions (causing 
about 10 per cent loss) ; accidents to employees 
(serious in some imines); \mine disability 
(causing 1 to 4 per cent loss); absenteeism 
(10 per cent in larger mines); labour dis- 
putes (ranging from about 20 per cent to 89 
per cent in strike years); labour turnover 
(negligible); and other causes. 

The impression left ‘on the commission 
through the hearings and otherwise 1s that 
the various operators in the province are 
alive to the advantages of using labour-saving 
devices and would be only too willing to 
employ them if they had the means, or if 
in their opinion they had the conditions that 
would make their application successful. 

The attitude of the mine workmen on this 
question varied, but the prevailing opinion 
appeared to be that as many labour-saving 
devices as possible should be used to help to 


cut down the hours of labour. The report 
states however that “it is undoubtedly true 
that, in the past at least, the opposition of 
labour has been a handicap to the introduc- 
tion of new machines. Where the use of 
them is not opposed, there is often a struggle 
as to the appropriate rate of pay for the 
machine runners.” : 


Capitalization and Profits and Losses 


This chapter gives an account of the posi- 
tion of the Alberta coal industry on its finan- 
cial side. The aggregate result of the four 
years’ operations of all mines was, as nearly 
as possible, an even break. This remarkably 
balanced result was, however, made up of 
nearly half the number of mines making a 
profit in the four years of two and a half 
million dollars, and over half the mines losing 
nearly as much. On a tonnage basis, but 
taking the results of individual mines for the 
whole four years period, nearly sixty per cent 
of the output was produced at a profit, aver- 
aging about twenty-six cents a ton, and a 
little more than forty per cent of the ton- 
nage was produced at a loss, averaging about 
39 cents a ton. All mines in the grand aggre- 
gate made profits in 1921 and 1928 of about 
a million and a half dollars and losses in 
1922 and 1924 of a like amount. 

The commissioners are unable to draw defi- 
nite conclusions from the disparity of the 
results of the operations of the various mines. 
“Tt is always easy to be wise after the event,” 
they say: “Obviously, a much more satisfac- 
tory showing could have been made if it had 
been possible, in some way, to dispense with 
the operations that, for the four years, were 
carried on at a loss, adding that much to the 
tonnage of the profitable operations and there- 
by enabling them to make a still more favour- 
able showing. But, even if the machinery had 
existed for doing this, there would have been 
the difficulty of selecting in advance which 
were going to prove the profitable operations. 
Even in retrospect, it must remain an un- 
answered question as to whether the disparity 
in financial results, as between companies, was 
due entirely to natural conditions or may be 
ascribed in part, to differences in manage- 
ment and salesmanship.” 


Marketing 


In regard to the markets for ‘Alberta coal 
the commissioners state that taking the totals 
for 1923, the latest year approaching the 
maximum production, and using round figures, 
Alberta coal went, forty-five per cent to rail- 
roads; twenty per cent to Alberta; eighteen 
per cent to Saskatchewan; eight per cent to 
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Manitoba; four per cent to colliery boilers; 
and the remaining five per cent to all other 
markets. The railroad market is by far the 
most important single market and the out- 
look in it is encouraging. The home market 
in Alberta is disturbed by the operation of 
the multitude of small mines and suffers from 
the competition of natural gas. Improvement 
will come chiefly with increase of population 
and industries. Saskatchewan already takes 
almost as much coal as Alberta itself and 
should afford a stable and growing market. 
Sales in British Columbia have so far been 
less than one-tenth of the home consumption 
or the shipments to Saskatchewan. In general, 
sales of Alberta coal to the United States have 
declined rapidly since 1920 and prospects are 
not very bright for recovery. The market in 
Manitoba is pre-eminently the market that 
should be captured, in its entirety, for Alberta 
coal, save only for such competition as lower 
mining and transportation costs may enable 
the Saskatchewan lignites to offer, in that 
part of the market for which such coals are 
used. 

It was not proved to the satisfaction of 
the commissioners what price relation the 
various Alberta coals can maintain in a 
normal Ontario market or that the proposed 
seven-dollar freight rate is the correct one. 
They suggest that, as a first step the rail- 
ways, the mines and the governments should 
combine to effect large scale summer ship- 
ments to Ontario at such prices as will in- 
duce the consumer to take delivery at that 
time. Depending on the season and the rail- 
ways’ programme, the time for such shipments 
would be somewhere from April 1 to August 
15. The amount which could thus be trans- 
ported in the railways’ slack time has been 
variously estimated at 350,000 to 500,000 tons. 
Thus the market, they believe, can be de- 
veloped and proved without additional capi- 
tal expenditure by railways or mines, and 
without increasing the peak numbers of the 
working force, with the concomitant of un- 
employment later on. It would, also, be 
highly desirable for the next and all subse- 
quent stages of the Ontario market to main- 
tain such a relation between prices and freight 
rates as will preserve the balance between 
shipments in the summer and those in the 
autumn and winter. With even more force 
than in the Manitoba market, operators are 
urged to make a combined campaign in 
Ontario, giving particular care to the selec- 
tion of coals and their preparation. The gov- 
ernments that are giving their assistance to 
this movement will have a right to supervise 
it. . 


The commissioners reserve full discussion 
of transportation in view of an approaching 
hearing before the Railway Commission. 

Marketing methods are discussed under 
various heads. Particular attention is given 
to the subject of co-operative marketing, and 
the conclusion is reached that, while not a 
remedy for all the ills, co-operative marketing 
should result in considerable economies as 
well as in increased efficiency. As to the 
number of pools, in the lignite fields alone, 
there would probably have to be at least 
three; northern, central and southern. The 
most urgent needs are for co-operative 
methods in the Manitoba and Ontario markets, 
before attempting to control the business 
nearer home. In any case, the pools should 
undertake the retailing of coal, if at all, with 
very great caution. 

The various competitors of Alberta coal are 
discussed under such heads as United States 
and Saskatchewan mines, coke, oil, hydro- 
electric power and natural gas. 

The methods and use of by-products are 
discussed, the subjects treated being power 
stations at coal mines, pulverized coal, car- 
bonization, and by-products and briquetting. 
Low temperature carbonization, about which 
much has been published is found to be still 
in the experimental stage. Huge sums have 
been spent on lit; and the conclusion is that 
Alberta can very well wait until the low 
temperature process has been commercially 
proved elsewhere. 


Mine Workmen and Labour Relations 


This chapter deals with subjects of direct 
concern to the employees. The total number 
of coal mine employees on the payrolls on 
December 31, 1924 was 12,061 (9,055 inside 
and 3,006 outside). ‘The opinion is given 
that there are too many men endeavouring to 
follow mining as a means of living. The pre- 
sent lower wage scale may correct this con- 
dition, it is thought. Miners of British origin 
(including Canadians) predominate through- 
out, but a large proportion are of foreign 
birth. 

The various organizations of operators and 
of workmen are described and the constitu- 
tions of the two chief bodies—the Western 
Canada Coal Operators’ Association and Dis- 
trict 18 of the United Mine Workers of 
America—are summarized, article by article. 
In a section on Wages, Working Conditions 
and Agreements, a full list is given of the 
various agreements between the two organiza- 
tions just mentioned and also the wage changes 
from 1909 to 1925, with a brief account of 
the negotiations accompanying these changes. 
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Asan example,the rates of pay for miners 
on day work have been as follows: 1909, $3; 
1911, $3.30; August 1916, $3.55; November, 
1916, $3.84; April, 1917, $4.08; August, 1917, 
$4.28; December, 1917, $442; April, 1918, 
$4.62; August, 1918, $4.87; December, 1918, 
$5; December, 1919, $5.70; April, 1920, $6.35; 
October, 1920, $7.50; October, 1924, $6.56; 
April, 1925, $5.40. There follows a complete 
memorandum of all the agreements now in 
force at the chief mines in the province, 
analyzed under the various provisions of those 
agreements, with the full scale of the present 
wages. 

The commissioners find that many of the 
agreements fail in clearness of expression, the 
ambiguity being in some apparently inten- 
tional. The advantages cannot be over- 
estimated of having agreements so definitely 
and clearly expressed that no dispute can 
possibly arise as to their meaning in any par- 
ticular. Owing to the present agreements hav- 
ing for the most part been made by individual 
mines and not by associations, there is con- 
siderable lack of uniformity in the wage scales 
and working conditions; and this situation is 
thought by some to portend a troublesome 
readjustment some time in the future. The 
information as to non-union wages and work- 
ing conditions is very icomplete and sug- 
gestions are made for supplementing it. 

The Alberta wage scale at the time the in- 
formation was compiled was a little higher 
than British Columbia, much higher than 
Nova Scotia and Tennessee and Kentucky, 
but much lower than Montana, Wyoming, 
Washington and the mid-continental field in 
the United States, which includes Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Ohio, and West Pennsylvania. 
Compared with the scale in other trades in the 
province, mining wages, for the last five years, 
have shown the most rapid decrease; and now 
seem to be more on a parity with other oc- 
cupations, except in respect of unclassified 
mine labour, which ig still paid considerably 
more than general common labour. 

The commissioners next discuss various sub- 
jects which often lead to disagreements be- 
tween miners and operators. They recom- 
mend that such difficulties shall not be allowed 
to accumulate, but should be disposed of as 
they arise. 

“What the commission wishes to emphasize 
above all is the supreme importance to that 
peace within the industry, which is its prime 
need, of so managing the day to day relation- 
ship as to reduce to a minimum the friction 
and discontent over these conditions. Too 
often they are disregarded and disputes con- 
cerning them allowed to accumulate. It is 


just this accumulation of comparatively petty 
grievances that adds the bitterness to the 
periodic struggle over the making of a new 
agreement. If everything else could be dis- 
posed of currently and nothing left to be de- 
termined in the new agreement but the rate 
of wages, there would be far more chance of 
a dispassionate and prompt settlement of that 
major item.” 

After discussion of the subject of irregular 
or seasonal employment, which is the work- 
man’s side of the problem of short-time oper- 
ation, the commissioners state that while the 
situation is undoubtedly difficult, it is by no 
means hopeless. “The problem must be at- 
tacked in two main ways; first, to remove 
the cause by seeking new markets, such as 
the summer market in Ontario and Manitoba; 
by stopping further over-development; by co- 
operative methods to regularize delivery; in 
fact by applying all the means for the stabiliza- 
tion of the industry, which have suggested 
themselves in the course of this inquiry. The 
second line of attack should consist in organ- 
izing migrations of the working force back 
and forth between the bituminous mines and 
the lignite mines and harvest fields; and also 
between the lignite mines and the farms and 
other summer employment.” 


An important section of this chapter relates 
to Earnings and Cost of Living. The report 
states that the official union cost of living 
budget of a little over $1,800 a year has not, 
in practice, been equalled by the average 
earnings for the four years examined. 

Many sources of information were exam- 
ined for the purpose of securing a correct 
statement of earnings during the years 1921- 
1924. The average earnings of all employees 
in the bituminous mines in 1924 is set at 
$849.93 and in the lignite mines at $735. Half 
the employees appeared on the payrolls for 
periods ranging from five to twelve months. 

The report contains a brief history of strikes 
in the province, and the damage to the in- 
dustry resulting from past disputes is found 
to have been very great. “The coal industry 
as a whole, it is stated, for the four years 
1921 to 1924, would, but for the strikes, have 
realized a fair profit; and the average earnings 
of workmen would have come much nearer 
reaching the budget which they have laid. 
down as the minimum.” 

The machinery for adjusting the minor mat- 
ters which cause these strikes is well designed; 
and all that remains is to use it. Anything 


‘more elaborate, following such models as the 


Adjustment Board of the railways, is out of 
the question in the mines, they consider, un- 
less and until both operators and men form 
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province-wide and well disciplined organiza- 
tions. Even that Adjustment Board does not 
attempt to deal with wages; but it does handle 
promptly and effectively all minor matters. 


Legislation and Governmental Problems 


The conclusions reached in this section are 
summarized in the list of recommendations 
given below. The commissioners criticize the 
conflict of regulations under the Workmen’s 
Compensation and Mines Acts and recommend 
a single control. A partial analysis is made 
to show the predominance of shorter term 
disabilities and the consequent importance of 
the statutory waiting period before compen- 
sation begins. The difficulty is recognized of 
arriving at “average weekly earnings,” 623 per 
cent of which is the compensation in cases of 
permanent or temporary total disability; but 
it seemed to the commissioners to be very 
questionable whether the method of com- 
puting earnings adopted by the Board is the 
one best calculated to give effect to the in- 
tention of the Act. This question is dis- 
cussed in the report at considerable length 
(under Section 56 of the Act) and one solu- 
tion suggested is a return to the flat rate basis 
of compensation. The demerit ratings, which 
have been imposed recently by Resolution 


No. 11, are thought to be vexatious out of all 
proportion to the revenue obtained. These 
demerit ratings are not based on inspections 
and have no ascertainable relation to the 
safety precautions taken. It seems, therefore, 
doubtful whether this particular regulation 
conforms to the Act. 


Sundry Problems 


The remedies that have been suggested for 
the problems of the industry are found to 
suggest state control in three stages: first, to 
prevent new openings and let the situation 
work itself out; secondly, not only this but 
to close down some of the present mines. 
thirdly, to nationalize the industry. For rea- 
sons that are given at length, none of these 
schemes seems to be feasible nor could the 
commission device any modifications of them 
that it was willing to put forward at this 
time. 

The commission refrains from making a 
definite pronouncement on the subject of 
nationalization, concluding that the govern- 
ment should first exercise the powers of con- 
trol which it at present possesses, with the 
modification of those powers and the stricter 
enforcement of them suggested in this re- 
port, before contemplating any fundamental 
change in the whole system. 


Recommendations 


The various recommendations contained in 
the report are summarized as follows:— 


(1) A mines’ department of the province 
of Alberta; the deputy minister to be a 
thoroughly competent and experienced mining 
engineer of high standing; the mines’ depart- 
ment to exercise all the executive functions 
of the government in connection with the 
coal industry and to co-ordinate and control 
all its activities relating thereto, such as the 
mines’ branch, all work on coal of the re- 
search council, the trade commissioner, the 
labour commissioner, as well as administering 
the coal resources and’ controlling the mining 
development if and when these come into the 
possession of the province. 


(2) A Coal Industry Advisory Council com- 
posed of the deputy minister of mines as 
chairman, two operators, two mine workmen, 
a coal dealer and one other representing the 
general public, to advise the government on 
all matters concerning the industry. 


(3) As gradual remedies for over-develop- 
ment.—Enforcing the terms of present leases 
and withholding new leases until warranted; 
this policy should be worked out in conjunc- 


tion with other owners of mineral rights; 
seeking new markets and improving the pre- 
sent marketing methods; and strict enforce- 
ment of all the powers for regulating the 
opening and running of mines. 


(4) To avoid further complications-——The 
immediate suspension of all general coal min- 
ing regulations of the Dominion Government 
pending the final decision as to the transfer 
of coal mining rights to the province and 
thereafter pending the determination by the 
province of its policy; meantime each appli- 
cation for a lease to be dealt with by the 
government on its merits. New leases to 
run for a term or be open for revision at a 
time that will conform with the expiry of 
existing leases so as to permit of amendment 
throughout; the present right of uncondi- 
tional reinstatement of a defaulting lease- 
holder to be amended to make the renewal 
lease subject to changes in regulations. 


(5) As to seasonal unemployment: co-oper- 
ation by dealers and consumers to spread de- 
mands more evenly throughout the year; 
summer storage by dealers and consumers; 
regulation by consultation between the par- 
ties, if necessary under government auspices, 
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of the program of deliveries of coal for rail- 
way use; organization through the labour de- 
partment of the government of a seasonal 
migration of the sunplus working force be- 
tween the bituminous and lignite mines and 
vice versa and between the bituminous mines 
and the harvest fields. 


(6) As to labour relations within the industry: 
clearness of expression in agreements; simpli- 
fication of wage scales and the making of 
rates commensurate with the skill and ex- 
perience as well as the energy required; an 
earnest determination on both sides to use 
existing machinery for adjusting minor dis- 
putes, such disputes to be disposed of promptly 
instead of being allowed to accumulate to 
add bitterness to the main struggle over the 
renewal of wage agreements; in general the 
utmost simplification of the decision to be 
made at the time of negotiating the new 
agreements; the fullest possible publicity of 
the facts during the discussion of agreements; 
notice of any change desired by either party 
in existing agreements to be given at least 
60 days prior to their termination; if a new 
agreement has not been made 30 days before 
the termination of the old agreement the ap- 
pointment of a conciliation board under the 
industrial disputes investigation act of Can- 
ada (or a provincial substitute for that act) 
to be compulsory; a compulsory ballot by the 
rank and file of the mine workmen’s unions 
on the finding of any such conciliation board; 
if the foregoing fail to obviate serious labour 
disturbances the appointment of an indepen- 
dent commission continuously investigating 
and publishing the facts which affect the 
labour relations of the industry. 


(7) As to the operation of mines: enforce- 
ment on all mines irrespective of size of 
proper methods of mining; more thorough 
inspection of mines and more rigid enforce- 
ment of the mines act and regulations dis- 
regarding for the future the plea of pioneering 
conditions; provision for compulsory inspec- 
tion of mines by committees of the men. the 
phrase “Not Mining Engineers” to be deleted 
from the section referring to the composition 
of workmen’s inspection committees; improve- 
ments in standards of mining practice and in- 
creased use of labour-saving devices such as 
mechanical loaders. A study of the supply of 
mine timber; increased recognition of the 
importance of good service to the men at 
the face in the way of supply of mine cars, 
timber, ventilation, etc.; certificates of com- 
petency for certain classes of mine workmen; 
the removal of any legislative and other im- 
pediments that may stand in the way of 
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properly conducted amalgamations of mining 
interests. 


(8) As to marketing in general: co-operative 
methods or “pools,” in the first instance for 
the Manitoba and Ontario markets; _ inci- 
dentally , restricting the number of dealers 
and eliminating dealers’ difficulties. Recog- 
nition by operators and workmen of the 
supreme importance of regularity of supply 
for the railway market for the Manitoba 
market and generally; legal sizes for coal for 
the domestic trade; accurate information re- 
garding coals as prepared for market and as 
they reach the consumer; expert samplers and 
proper sampling equipment for this purpose; 
reductions in freight rates; provision of bunk- 
ering facilities at Prince Rupert as soon as 
sufficient shipping is established at that port 
and a case made out for Alberta coal being 
able to compete successfully; preparation of 
a comprehensive scheme for power stations at 
coal mines well in advance of the need arising 
as it may in the not distant future; but as 
to low temperature carbonization to leave it 
to others to prove the commercial feasibility 
of this process. 


(9) As to the Ontario market: large scale 
summer shipments of coal at special mine 
prices and special freight rates to induce off 
season purchases thereby balancing up mine 
and railway operation, the future development 
in this market to be kept similarly balanced 
by the same methods; a dominion govern- 
ment subsidy, carrying with it the right to 
supervision by the federal government. 


(10) As to the market in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan: the securing of accurate figures 
of the annual consumption of coal in each of 
these provinces, to the end that the coals of 
Saskatchewan and Alberta may capture the 
entire prairie market, campaigns by govern- 
ments, boards of trade, and other public 
bodies as well as by the coal industry; in- 
creased duties on coal; reductions in freight 
rates, and special summer freight rates. 


(11) As to non-payment of wages: provi- 
sions for ascertaining the situation more 
promptly and to hold the mine as well as the 
operator responsible, with precautions against 
recurrences by requiring guarantee deposits. 


(12) As to the comfort and health of mine 
workmen: abandonment of the plea of 
pioneering; the improvement in living condi- 
tions cannot be postponed until the industry 
becomes more stable but on the contrary will 
help to make it so; better standards for 
housing accommodation, water supply, and 
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sanitation in mining camps; much _ higher 
standards set and enforced in health matters 
generally; same standards to be enforced on 
older mining communities under the procedure 
of the Town Planning Act with any necessary 
amendments; special study by experts to work 
out all the details of these living and housing 
standards; provision in closed camps avail- 
able to the workmen under certain building 
restrictions; opportunity for full investigation 
by committees of the workmen in cases of 
complaint regarding the cost of living in 
closed camps; improvement in the wash- 
house accommodation provided and in care 
of wash-houses; man trips where possible. 


(13) As to miscellaneous operating condi- 
tions: Acceptance by mine workmen of semi- 
motthly instead of fortnightly pay or, in the 
alternative, government returns to be based 
on thirteen reporting periods in each year, 
each period. consisting of two fortnightly pay 
periods; right of workmen’s representatives to 
examine books recording the times of raising 
and lowering of men; notices of the time and 
place of holding coroners’ inquests; govern- 
ment inspection of mine scales every three 
months and in the presence of representatives 
of the workmen; use of electric headlights 
where safety lamps are required; blanket rates 
to be replaced by separate rates for mining 
and for the various kinds of deadwork; special 


permits for old workmen in connection with 
minimum wage clauses. 


(14) As to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act (accident fund) and the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board: Repeal of the power to 
make safety regulations for mines, substituting 
therefor the right to make recommendations 
for such regulations to be imposed by order 
in council as under the Mines Act; fiat rate 
basis of compensation instead of the present 
percentages of earnings; trial of the plan of 
having the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
appoint its own salaried accident doctors, 
abolition of demerit ratings at least on the 
present basis; reports of accidents to be made 
only to the Compensation Board and by it 
made available to the Mines Branch. 


(15) As to official publications and reports: 
Modification of the claim for the percentage of 
the world’s resources of coal situated in Al- 
berta so as to correspond with later knowledge, 
making that percentage at most three per 
cent, and not fourteen per cent as formerly ; 
discontinuance of the descriptive term “domes- 
tic coal” as a substitute for lignite coal; com- 
pilation and publication of non-union rates for 
certain standard classes of workmen, as well 
as the union rates that have been published 
heretofore. 





Forty-Four-Hour Week in New South Wales 


A 44-hour week was established in New 
South Wales for all industries, except coal 
mining and shipping (vessels trading beyond 
the limits of a port), by an Act (to be cited 
as the “Forty-four Hours Week Act, 1925’) 
assented to on December 16, 1925. In addi- 
tion to regulating hours, this Act, further regu- 
lates arbitration awards and industrial agree- 
ments, and amends the Industrial Arbitration 
Act of 1912. 

Section 6 (1) of the new Act prescribes :— 

The ordinary working hours in all industries other 
than coal mining and shipping with respect to vessels 
trading beyond the limits of a port, to which the 
Principal Act* applies, shall be as prescribed in or 
under this section, and the following directions shall 
be observed by the court and the boards in making 
awards, and by the parties in making agreements— 


(a) In all industries subject to the provisions of this 
section, the number of ordinary working hours of an 
employee shall not exceed— 

(1) 8 hours during any consecutive 24 hours; or 

(2) 44 hours per week; or 

(3) 88 hours in 14 consecutive days; or 

(4) 132 hours in 21 consecutive days; or 

(5) 176 hours in 28 consecutive days .. . 


All workers in New South Wales are 
covered by industrial agreements or awards 
of the industrial courts or boards, so that, in 
practice, the 44-hour week will be regulated 
by such agreements or awards, which may 
provide for overtime. 


A 48-hour week was legally fixed in New 
South Wales by a law passed in April, 1916. 
The Eight-Hours (Amendment) Act, 1920, 
made possible the application of a 44-hour 
week in individual industries. A further 
Eight-Hours (Amendment) Act of 1922 re- 
pealed the 1920 Act, and the 48-hour week 
was again made the legal working week in 
industry. The Forty-four Hours Week Act, 
1925, repeals this last Act, as well as the Act 
of April, 1916. 


*The Industrial Arbitration Act of 1912, which ap- 
plies to trade and industry generally. 





The Prussian Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry has established a department for in- 
dustrial diseases in a large hospital at Berlin. 
A similar clinic has been in operation at Milan, 
Italy, since 1912. 
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RECENT LABOUR LEGISLATION IN ALBERTA, MANITOBA AND 
ONTARIO 


Alberta 


| Pash sixth session of the fifth legislature of 

the Province of Alberta opened on Febru- 
ary 11, and the main legislative programm? 
was completed on April 8, when the Royal 
Assent was given to some important labour 
legislation. The House adjourned on April 8 
in order to await action by the Dominion 
Parhament in the matter of the agreement 
between the Dominion and Provincial govern- 
ments providing for the return to the prov- 
ince of its natural resources. 

The opening speech from the Throne re- 
ferred to the improved economic conditions 
prevailing in Alberta, the total value of all 
agricultural products last year having exceeded 
that of any other year in the history of the 
province. There was still however a certain 
amount of temporary unemployment during 
the winter, necessitating special efforts by the 
government to alleviate distress and provide 
work. 


Factories Act 


Perhaps the most important labour measure 
of the session was the new “Act for the Pro- 
tection of Persons Employed in Factories, 
Shops and Office Buildings.” As originally 
introduced the bill proposed to establish a 
working week of 48 hours in the establish- 
ments coming under the Factories Act, but as 
a concession to employers throughout the 
province who expressed their disapproval of 
the legal “8-hour day,” it was decided to 
establish, by order in council, a commission 
of two persons to investigate the subject of a 
48-hour working week with regard to any or 
all of the industries carried on in a factory, 
shop or office; this commission to be appointed 
by the Lieutenant Governor in Council and to 
report at the next session of the legislature. 
In the meantime it is provided that “the hours 
of labour for any person employed in a fac- 
tory, shop, office or office building shall not 
exceed nine in the day and fifty-four in the 
week. Provided, however, that the inspector 
may in individual cases permit employment 
for a longer period for reason of occupation, 
trade, accident or other necessity.” The pre- 
ceding provisions, however, do not apply to 
employment in repair shops, creameries, 
cheese factories, grain elevators or sawmills 
unless such factories are situated within a city 
or town having a population exceeding 5,000. 

Another important amendment introduced 
the principle of male minimum wages pro- 


viding that wherever a minimum wage has 
been fixed for female workers in any class o: 
employment, no male workers shall be em- 
ployed in such class of employment at a less 
wage; provided that such wage shall not 
apply to apprentices who have been duly 
indentured and who are receiving proper in- 
struction from the persons to whom they are 
apprenticed. All employers shall pay wages 
to such male workers at not less than the 
said minimum wage, and if any employer fails 
to do so he shall upon summary conviction 
be liable to a penalty of not more than $500 
and not less than $25 and shall also upon con- 
viction be ordered to pay to the worker con- 
cerned the difference between the wages actu- 
ally received by him and the said minimum 
wage. 

Some other provisions of the new act are 
given below:— 

The definition of the term “factory” re- 
mains the same as under the old act, but 
hotels, formerly excluded, are included under 
the term “shop.” The provisions of the act, 
as formerly, apply to shops, offices, etc., in 
cities and towns having a population over 
5,000 persons, and to all factories in the prov- 
ince. 

The registers kept by employers of the 
names and employments of their employees, 
to include particulars of their working hours 
and their actual earnings, the penalty for each 
contravention of this section being from $10 
to $30. 

The new act requires that the Commissioner 
of Labour, appointed under the Bureau of 
Labour Act, is to approve the plan of any 
proposed factory. 

The factory inspectors are the inspectors. 
of the Bureau of Labour, who like the former 
factory inspectors, are appointed by Order in 
Council. The duties of the inspectors remain 
as under the former act. For obstructing: 
inspectors in the exercise of their duties mini- 
mum penalties are provided, in addition to the 
existing maximum penalties. A minimum 
penalty of $10 is also fixed for non-compliance: 
on the part of the employers with the require- 
ments as to the fixing of notices in factories,. 
shops, etc., setting forth the respective require- 
ments of the act. 

The section of the act relating to “employ- 
ment” is amended, as stated above, by the 
addition of a section making the women’s 
minimum rate, under the Minimum Wage 
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Act, the minimum rate also for male workers 
in the same class of employment. This new 
section takes the place of the former section, 
added to the act in 1917, fixing $1.50 per 
shift as the general minimum for all em- 
ployees, and $1 per shift for apprentices. 

The section requiring employers to provide 
a seat for each female employee, for use when 
she is not at work, is enlarged by requiring 
the provision of seats to be used by those 
who can work equally well sitting or standing. 

The provisions contained in the former act 
as to the proper guarding of elevators and 
hoists are rescinded. Such regulations will 
henceforth be issued in the form of orders 
in council. 

Notification of accidents must in future be 
sent by the employer to the Bureau of Labour, 
instead of to the Chief Inspector. 


Labour Dispuies Act 


In the Act to provide for the Settlement 
of Labour Disputes which took effect on April 
8, provision was made to meet the situation 
arising out of the recent decision of the Judi- 
cial Committee of the Privy Council declar- 
ing invalid those sections of the Dominion 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, 
which, deal with matters coming properly 
within provincial jurisdiction. The Domin- 
ion Parliament in 1925 enacted legislation 
making the application of these sections con- 
ditional upon the enactment of enabling acts 
by the several provinces concerned, and such 
legislation has been already enacted in other 
provinces, for example, in British Columbia, 
Saskatchewan (Lasour Gazette, February, 
1926), and Manitoba. The legislature of 
Alberta however preferred to retain full 
authority within the province in regard to the 
settlement of disputes within tthe exclusive 
jurisdiction of the province. 

The Labour Disputes Act follows the main 
lines of the Dominion Act, the principal differ- 
ence being that the machinery established for 
adjusting disputes is provincial instead of 
federal. The act is to be administered by the 
Provincial Minister of Public Works. It pro- 
vides that the Lieutenant Governor in Council 
shall appoint a Registrar of Boards of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation, who shall have 
the powers and perform the duties described. 
Whenever any dispute exists between an em- 
ployer and any of his employees and the 
parties are unable to agree, either of the 
parties may make application to the Minister 
for the appointment of a board to which the 
dispute may be referred. Whenever an appli- 
cation is made for the appointment of a 
board the Minister shall within fifteen days 


establish such board if satisfied that the 
provisions of this act apply. The decision 
of the Minister as to the granting or refusal 
of a board shall be final. Every board shail 
consist of three members who shall be 
appointed by the Minister; one on re- 
commendation of the employers, and one on 
the recommendation of the employees re- 
spectively who are parties to the dispute and 
the third on the recommendation of the mem- 
bers so chosen, and if they cannot agree 
within five days the Minister shall appoint 
a fit person to be such third member. The 
third member shall be the chairman. 


The Act makes full provision for the pro- 
cedure for reference of disputes to the board, 
for inspection of premises, the subject of re- 
ferences, for sittings of the board, for amicable 
settlement of disputes where possible, for the 
procedure to be followed in case a settlement 
cannot be arrived at, for the summoning and 
hearing of witnesses, for report and recom- 
mendation of the board to the Minister and 
the publication of same. The members of a 
board will receive such remuneration for their 
services as may be from time to time fixed 
by the Lieutenant Governor in Council, with 
expenses. The Registrar will receive all appli- 
cations for Boards and keep records of all 
proceedings under the act. The procedure for 
the enforcement of penalties is thiat prescribed 
by Part 15 of The Criminal Code relating to 
summary convictions. 


Kither party to a dispute may agree in 
writing to be bound by the recommendations 
of the board in the same manner as parties 
are bound by an award at arbitration and 
either agreement so to be bound made by one 
party shall be forwarded to the registrar, who 
shall communicate it to the other party and if 
the other party agree to be bound, then the 
recommendation shall be made as a rule of the 
court on the application of either party and 
shall be enforceable in like manner to an order 
of 'the court of record. 


Where in any industry any strike or lock- 
out has occurred or seems to the Minister to 
be imminent, he may on the application of 
any municipality interested or of the mayor, 
reeve, or other head officer or acting head 
officer thereof or of his own motion, without 
application of either of the parties to the 
dispute, strike or lock-out constitute a board 
under this act, or may in such case recom- 
mend to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
the appointment of some person or persons 
under the provisions of The Public Inquiries 
Act to inquire into the dispute, strike or 
lockout or into any matters or circumstances 
connected therewith. 
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The Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council is giv- 
en power to make regulations as to any 
matter or thing which appears to him neces- 
sary or advisable for the effectual working of 
the provisions of the act. 

All charges and expenses incurred by the 
government in connection with the adminis- 
tration of the act are to be defrayed out of 
special appropriations by the legislature.” 


Mothers’ Allowances 


The Mothers’ Allowance Act was amended 
so as to make eligible for an allowance the 
wife of a husband who is unable to support 
his family by reason of total disability which 
may reasonably be expected to continue for 
at least one year, resulting from sickness or 
accident. The allowance is to be conditional 
upon the husband’s residence in the province 
at the time when the sickness or accident 
occurred. The amending act will become 
effective on proclamation. 


Boilers’ Aci 


The Boilers’ Act, which was amended in 
1922 in the section defining the boilers to 
which it applies, was further amended in the 
same section, the act now applying to every 
boiler having a capacity of one horse power 
for each ten square feet of the superficial 
heating surface of the boiler. The former 
minimum capacity was 12 square feet for 
boilers externally fired, and 9 square feet for 
those internally fired. 


Pensions of Public Servants 


The Superannuation Act was amended so 
as to make it applicable to members of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board and persons 
employed by the Board. For this purpose a 
contribution will be made from the Accident 
Fund established under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act in lieu of the government con- 
tribution otherwise required under the terms 
of the Superannuation Act. 


Arbitration for School Teachers 


Provision was made, under an amendment 
to the School Act, for the establishment of a 
permanent Board of Reference for the settle- 
ment of disagreements arising between school 
trustees and teachers. The act formerly pro- 
vided for the appointment by the minister of 
separate boards to deal with each dispute. 
The amending act provides as follows:— 


“The provisions of the act with reference to a 
board of conciliation has been struck out and the 
following substituted therefor. 

(1) There shall be constituted a board to be known 
as the Board of Reference, to serve as a board of 
conciliation or as a board of arbitration, as the case 
may be; and the said board shall consist of three 
members to be appointed by the Lieutenant Governor 


in Council, one member to representt the school trustees 
of the province, one to represent the school teachers 
of the province, and a third member who shall be 
neither trustee nor teacher and who shall act as chair-. 


“man of the board. 


(2) When any dispute or disagreement arises between: 
a school board and its teacher or teachers, either party 
to the dispute or disagreement may make application 
to the Minister to refer such dispute to the Board 
of Reference. 


(3) All such applications to the Minister shall be 
accompanied by a full and complete statement of the 
nature of the complaint or dispute, verified by a. 
statutory declaration on tthe part of the party or 
panties making the said application. 


(4) Upon receipt of such application the Minister 
shall refer the dispute or disagreement in question to: 
the Board of Reference, which shall institute such 
investigations as may seem to be warranted and neces- 
sary and shall deliver a report of its findings to the 
Minister, who shall transmit a copy of same to the 
several parties to the dispute or disagreement. 


(5) The Board of Reference shall have power also 
to act as a board of arbitrattion, upon the request of 
both parties to any dispute between any board of 
trustees and its teacher or teachers and when so acting 
the Board of Reference may, for the purpose of pro- 
curing the attendance of any person as a witness at 
such arbitration, serve such person with a motice re- 
quiring him to attend thereon, which notice shall be 
served in the same way and have the same effect as a 
notice requiring the attendance of a witness and the 
production by him of documents at the hearing or 
trial of an action, but no such person shall be com- 
pelled under any such notice to produce any document 
on the trial of an action, and the award of the Board 
in such eases shall be binding upon both parties and 
have the same force and effect as an award -made 
under the Arbitration Act. 

(6) The Board of Reference shall have power also 
to deal with such other matters as may be referred 
to it from time tto time, by the Lieutenant Governor 
in Council. 

(7) The members of the Board of Reference shall 
receive such remuneration as the Lieutenant Governor 
in Council may, from time to time, determine.”’ 


School Grants for Poorer Districts 


The School Grants Act was amended so as 
to make additional grants to rural school 
districts whose total assessed valuation is less 
than $75,000 per teacher. These grants are 
according to a graduated scale ranging from 
$2.80 per day where an assessment is less 
than $10,000 per teacher to 20 cents per day 
where it is over $70,000 per teacher. 


Old Age Pensions 


The following resolution, adopted unani- 
mously on April 7, was noted in the last issue 


of the Lasour GazETrTES— 

“Whereas the Acting Minister of Labour on March 
18, 1926, moved in the House of Commons that the 
House go into Commititee to consider a plan to provide 
a system of Old Age Pension, based on the reports. 
of the special Parliamentary Committee of 1924, which 
report contemplated joint action by the Federal Parlia- 
ment and Provincial Legislatures. 

‘Therefore, be it resolved that this House endorses: 
an Old Age Pension scheme, but believes that a con- 
ference should be called by the Federal authorities 
with the Provincial Government immediately, in order 
to complete financial arrangement satisfactory to eack 
party before the passing of the proposed Act.” 
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Manitoba 


The Seventeenth Legislature of Manitoba 
held its fifth session from January 25 to 
April 23, 1926. It was announced that during the 
preceding year progress had been made in 
the development of industries using the natur- 
al resources of the province, and that a large 
new industry had been opened, making use 
of pulpwood as its raw material, which was 
expected to provide employment for a great 
number of workers, especially in winter. 
Reference was made also to the precent crea- 
tion of an Industrial Development Board for 
the province (Lazour Gazette, May, 1925, pp. 
443 and 461). The legislature further de- 
veloped the same policy by extending similar 
aid to agriculture by undertaking a survey 
of the vacant lands in the surveyed areas and 
the encouragement of settlement on lands 
that are capable of being farmed economically. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 


An Act was passed respecting the investiga- 
tion of industrial disputes within the pro- 
vince, its purpose being the same as that of 
the Alberta act mentioned in the preceding 
section, namely, to supplement the Federal 
Act of 1925, which made provision for the 
passing of special legislation by the several 
provinces making the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act of the Dominion applicable 
to industrial disputes that would be other- 
wise within the exclusive legislative jurisdic- 
tion of the province. The Manitoba act is in 
the same form as the acts already passed in 
British Columbia and Saskatchewan (Lasour 
Gazette, January and February, 1926). 


Mechanics’ Liens 


The title of the ‘‘ Mechanics’ and Wage 
Earners’ Lien Act” was amended by the omis- 
sion of the words “and wage earners.” ‘The 
Act was amended to permit action to enforce 
a lien to be taken within two years instead 
of within ninety days, as formerly, but any- 
one interested can compel a lienholder to 
commence action by notice mailed to him 
after 30 days following the registration of the 
lien. 


Statute Labour | 


Under amendments to the Assessment Act 
statute labour, where not commuted, was 
fixed at two days for an assessment of pro- 
perty from $200 to $500, and one day for each 
additional $900. Statute labour is to be based 
on the aggregate value of all lands owned or 
rented by the same person in the same sec- 
tion. 


Child Welfare 


The Child Welfare Act was amended to 
make the allowances to mothers in respect of 
bereaved and dependent children in Manitoba 
applicable also to a child over 14 incapable 
of self support, to the child of a father who 
at his death was a British subject by birth 
or naturalization, as well as to any other child 
within the statutory age who was born in 
Canada. 

Municipal child welfare committees were 
authorized; where a child born of unmarried 
parents requires attention and no _ prosecu- 
tion has been taken against the father to 
bring the case into court the Director of 
Child Welfare or a Children’s Society may 
bring the mother before a magistrate or Judge 
of a Juvenile Court who may require of her 
the same services respecting the child the Act 
would authorize if the case were before him 
on a prosecution of the father; all adoption 
agreements made before September 1, 1921 
(three years before the Child Welfare Act 
came into force) are validated; all others 
may be validated by a County Court Judge; 
a feeble minded child in custody may be fur- 
ther detained after coming of age if the cir- 
cumstances so warrant; a new section pen- 
alizes disclosure of information respecting 
children to whom the Act applies; special in- 
quiry is authorized of certain institutions 
having custody of children. 


Agriculture 


The maximum grant which may be made to 
an agricultural society was increased to $3,500. 

The Dairy Act was amended to bring milk 
and cream distributing plants under Depart- 
mental regulations, to permit assessing costs 
of milk and cream testing and grading upon 
owners of the creamery, cheese factory, etc., 
to make certificates of analysis available as 
evidence and to require that milk and cream 
received by creameries, cheese factories, etc., 
shall be paid for on the basis of butter fat 
content. 

The Produce Dealers Act was amended to 
include in the licensing provisions, all pur- 
chasers of produce (agricultural and farm pro- 
ducts and cordwood, grain excepted) who buy 
to resell same in a place other than a retail 
store. This Act is to come into force by 
proclamation in the near future. 

By the Seed Grain Act, 1926, rural munici- 
palities may borrow up to $50,000 to spend 
in distribution of seed grain (which includes 
potatoes) and the Minister of Agriculture 
‘may spend up to $25,000 for the same pur- 
poses in unorganized territory. 
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By the Wheat Board Money Trust Act 
$128,800 received by the province out of the 
surplus of the Dominion Wheat Board is 
vested in trustees for the advancement of co- 
operation amongst agricultural producers in 
Manitoba, 


War Relief Act 


The War Relief Act of 1918 was amended 
to limit the protection to pensioners and de- 
pendents from November 1, 1926. After De- 
cember 31, 1927, this protection is only to 
apply to the homestead. Actions on the land 
contracts of war veterans are restricted. 


Motor Vehicles 


The Motor Vehicle Act was amended to 
give the government authority to regulate 
motorbusses not using streets of cities; a 
special license to operate is required (no fee) 
and the operation must be subject to certain 
statutory provisions looking to public safety 
and also to regulations restricting or prohibit- 
ing the use of the highways. 


Liability of Companies for Wages 
The Companies’ Act was amended to pro- 
vide that persons holding shares in trust may 


be directors without personal liability for em- 
ployee’s wages. 


Income Tax Exemption 


The Income Tax Act is amended to provide 
a $2,000 exemption for all married persons and 
persons with a dependent parent or grand- 
parent, daughter, sister, son or brother under 
21 or incapable of self support who resides 
with the taxpayer. A deduction of $500 is 
allowed for a child under 18 or a parent grand- 
parent, sister or brother and a son or daughter 
over 18 incapable of self support who is de- 
pendent on the taxpayer and respecting whom 
$2,000 exemption is not allowable. 


Bills Not Passed 


A bill to extend the provisions of the Mini- 
mum Wage Act to boys as well as to girls 
under the age of 18 years was dropped as 
impracticable on the ground that many of the 
boys who would come under the bill are ap- 
prentices working under special conditions. 

Another bill which proposed to establish a 
weekly 30-hour rest period for industrial em- 
ployees was not proceeded with. 


Ontario 


The third session of the Sixteenth Legisla- 
ture of the province of Ontario opened on 
February 10 and concluded on April 8, 1926. 
The only enactment of immediate interest to 
labour was an amendment to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act adding the disease known 
as silicosis of the lungs, which is incidental 
to the mining industry, to the list of diseases 
that are compensable when they result from 
employment. 


The opening speech from the Throne stated 
that the efforts of the Department of Labour 
of the province to improve the conditions of 
employment in industrial establishments were 
meeting with encouraging co-operation, and 
noted the advance made in the prevention of 
accidents in factories and the continued im- 
provement in general working conditions. 
Valuable work, it was pointed out, ig also be- 
ing accomplished by the Department of 
Health, with the aid of a number of national 
organizations to secure better health condi- 
tions. This department has established a 
Health Branch and is conducting a School 
Medical Service. 

A number of measures were adopted for the 
benefit of agriculture, including acts for the 
improvement of the dairy industry, the pro- 
tection of sheep, the destruction of the corn- 
borer, etc. Steps were taken also to increase 


the resources of the Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission. In the field of education facili- 
ties were provided for training pupils in the 
remote sections of the province by means of 
correspondence courses and itinerant schools 
along the railway lines in the Northern pro- 
vince. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


“ Silicosis” was added to the list of indus- 
trial diseases enumerated in Schedule 3 of the 
Act, the “ process” to which this disease is 
incidental being given as mining. The 
amendment provides that “A person is deemed 
to have, or have had, silicosis (i) In the ante- 
primary stage, when it is found by the board 
that the earliest detectable specific physical 
signs of silicosis are or have been present, 
whether or not capacity for work is or has 
been impaired by such silicosis; (ii) In the 
primary stage, when it is found by the board 
that definite and specific physical signs of 
silicosis are or have been present, and that 
capacity for work is or has been impaired by 
that disease, though not seriously and per- 
manently; (ili) In the secondary stage, when 
it is found by the board that definite and 
specific physical signs of silicosis are or have 
been present, and that capacity for work is 
or has been seriously and permanently im- 
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paired by that disease or when it is found by 
the board that tuberculosis with silicosis is 
or has been present.” 

It is provided further that “nothing in this 
Act shall entitle a workman or his depend- 
ents to compensation, medical aid, or pay- 
ment of burial expenses for disability or death 


from silicosis unless the workman has been 


actually exposed to silica dust in his employ- 
ment in Ontario for periods amounting in all 
to at least five years preceding his disable- 
ment.” 

A government bill to amend the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act by making provision 
for deaths that are due only in part to em- 
ployment, was withdrawn on representations 
of labour organizations for the reasons given 
below. The proposed amendment was to 
make a provision that “where death does not 
wholly result from an injury, but, in the 
opinion of the board, partially results there- 
from, or is contributed to or hastened there- 
by, the board may make a payment or award 
a pension to the dependents commensurable 
with the extent to which, in the opinion of 
the board, such injury causes, contributes to 
or hastens such death.” 

The Honourable W. F. Nickle, attorney gen- 
eral, who introduced the bill, explained its 
withdrawal as follows:—“ The basic principle 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act is that 
as far as possible it removes the claims of the 
workmen from controversy or litigious dis- 
cussion, and those interested in labour, while 
they realize that at the present time there are 
many phases where possibly full justice: can- 
_ not be done under the act, and the conditions 
of these cases might be ameliorated by passing 
the legislation I have introduced, fear it might 
open the door to controversy, and, relying on 
that faith they have always had in the act 
and the sincerity of those administering it, 
they ask that the bill be not pressed, but left 
until after the recess or prorogation until those 
interested in labour might have -opportunity 
to give consideration to it.” 


Vocational Education 


The Vocational Education Act of 1921 was 
amended in regard to the constitution of the 
advisory industrial committees under the act. 
This act requires that such committees shall 
include representatives of the Board of Pub- 
lic School Trustees and of the Board of Sep- 
arate School Trustees. The amendment makes 
provision to ensure full representation on the 
advisory committees. An amendment to the 
Public School Act provided for the con- 
tinuance of. the salary of teachers absent from 
their duties under quarantine. 
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Married Women’s Property 


The Married Women’s Property Act was 
consolidated and amended, among the amend- 
ments being a provision that a married 
woman shall have the same remedies against 
all persons, including her husband, and the 
same security of her own property, as though 
she were a single woman owning property, 
but no wife or husband shall be entitled to 
sue the other for a tort. Appeal to the Ap- 
pellate Division is provided from any court 
order concerning property in dispute between 
husband and wife. 


Ottawa Police Benefit Fund 


The Ottawa Police Benefit Fund Associa- 
tion was given authority to undertake any 
class of insurance for which a fraternal society 
may be licensed under the provisions of the 
Ontario Insurance Act, to re-adjust its rates 
and to amend its constitution accordingly. 


Industrial Dispuies Bill Withdrawn 


A bill respecting the investigation of indus- 
trial disputes within the Province was intro- 
duced early in the session, but was with- 
drawn on the second reading. This act, if 
passed, would have made the Federal Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act applicable to 
disputes within the exclusive jurisdiction of 
the province. 


Soldiers’ Settlement in Canada 


A return giving figures in connection with 
the administration of the Soldier Settlement 
Act of 1918 was tabled in the House of Com- 
mons on April 22. The return showed that 
soldier settlers still on the land were in arrears 
to the Government $1,596,442 on March 31, 
1926. Of the original soldier settlers, 11,329 


‘were In arrears. Holdings had been abandoned 


by 6,659 settlers. Of those 2,246 farms were re- 
sold at a total price of $7,881,898, which is 
about $270,000 more than the original price to 
the soldiers. 

The 4,413 farms remaining unsold at the 
end of last year have a total amount of $13,- 
485,307 outstanding against them; the Gov- 
ernment last year rented 2,827 of these at a 
total rental of $291,787, which represents three 
per cent of the Soldier Settlement Board’s ori- 
ginal investment in these farms. Some of the 
abandoned soldier farms were disposed of to 
British families brought out under the Gov- 
ernment’s land settlement scheme. The 240 
farms sold in this way brought a total of $964, 
341. The original price for the same farms to 
the soldier settlers was $1,029,886., 
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LABOUR AND INDUSTRY IN SASKATCHEWAN 


HE Bureau of Labour and Industries of 
the province of Saskatchewan has pub- 
lished its fifth annual report, summarizing the 
various activities of the Bureau during the 
twelve months period ended April 30, 1925. 
The functions of this Bureau, which were de- 
scribed in the Lasour Gazerre for April, 1925 
(page 356), include the collection of full in- 
formation in regard to industrial and labour 
activities, the maintaining of employment 
offices, the promoting of new industries in the 
province and securing of suitable workers to 
engage in them, and the administration of the 
Factories Act, the Building Trades Protection 
Act, the Electrical Workers’ Protection Act, 
the Employment Agencies Act, the Mines 
Act, and the Minimum Wage Act. The 
present report, containing an account of these 
manifold activities, gives a concise view of 
economic conditions in the province during 
the period reviewed. Of special interest on 
the labour side is the section of the report 
describing the work of the inspection division 
of the Bureau, including factory inspection, 
elevator inspection, building inspection, acci- 
dent prevention work, and the activities of 
the Minimum Wage Board. The activities 
of the local employment offices have been 
described already in the reports of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada, published from 
time to time in the Lasour GazeErTe. 

The report mentions some of the difficul- 
ties that are met in estimating the actual 
economic condition of the working population. 
“Some slight. fluctuations occurred in the cost 
of living during the year, the drop in prices 
of commodities making it possible to say that 
there had been a slight decrease. This de- 
crease could not be considered permanent or 
upon all lines. It has been found almost 
impossible to compile statistics of living costs 
in relation to the earnings of a worker, with- 
out the ability to obtain the amount of actual 
earnings. The real earnings and the amount 
computed on the rate for a full week’s pay 
are frequently far apart. Some workers are 
regularly employed from week to week during 
the working portion of the year, but this 
cannot be taken as a standard. The greater 
number lose some time during the year from 
enforced idleness, sickness or choice. The 
loss of even one week’s pay would make a 
considerable difference.” 

While the housing problem is not so acute 
in Saskatchewan as in some of the provinces, 
yet there is found to be a dearth of com- 
fortable homes within the means of the lower 
paid workers. “A substantial increase of such 


homes,” it is suggested, “would undoubtedly 
tend to prevent any labour unrest and possibly 
be a factor in inducing industries to come to 
the province.” 


Inspection Division 


No Workmen’s Compensation Board exists 
in Saskatchewan, but the Inspection Division 
discharges to the same extent the functions 
of a Board, making investigations into claims 
for compensation by employees of the pro- 
vincial government in occupations covered by 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. The re- 
commendations made in such cases by the In- 
spectorate with regard to the amount of com- 
pensation were invariably granted by the gov- 
ernment, with the result that the recipients 
were satisfied that they had received as much 
consideration as if the results had been ob- 
tained by litigation. 

Some 401 inspections of elevators in use in 
various establishments in the province were 
made during the year in addition to 46 in- 
spections of grain elevators, and 189 recom- 
mendations were made with the view to in- 
creasing the safety of the persons using the 
elevators. 

During the fiscal year ended April 30, 1925, 
298 inspections were made of industrial estab- 
lishments of the province coming under the 
provisions of the Factories Act. Some forty- 
eight recommendations were made as the re- 
sult of the inspections for the safeguarding 
of the employees from injury by accident. 

In connection with the work of building 
inspection the chief inspector says: “In order 
to reduce the cost of compensation for injury 
by accident arising out of the employment, 
these happenings must be prevented so far 
as possible by careful supervision of the work 
while in progress. The use of unsuitable ap- 
pliances, scaffolds and the material so mixed 
and misplaced that mishaps are almost in- 
evitable, are most frequently the cause of ac- — 
cidents. The deduction to be drawn from the 
statement of accidents in building construction 
during the fiscal year 1924-25 demonstrate the 
importance of education in this direction.” 

During the year 1924 periodic inspections 
were made of all the larger mines operating 
in the province in addition to inspections of 
the smaller mines, a number of which have no 
railway facilities, and supply local demand 
only. Investigations were also made respecting 
fires in the mine workings and of accidents 
of a sufficiently serious nature to warrant 
inquiry. A number of recommendations were 
made for better safety of the miners in the 
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mines. These recommendations were in- 
variably carried out in a satisfactory manner 
by the operators in charge of the mines. 


Causes of Accidents 


The chief inspector notes with satisfaction 
that no fatal accidents in the coal mines of 
the province were recorded during the year 
1924. This indicates the careful supervision 
exercised by the management with regard to 
the safety of the employees, notwithstanding 
that the employees were of various nationali- 
ties, many of whom had but little experience 
in mining. The non-fatal accidents, of which 
there were twenty-three, and for the happening 
of which it is stated, the workmen themselves 
in the majority of cases were mainly respon- 
sible, were due to carelessness in observing 
the common rules of safety and in part to 
ignorance of conditions. “In this respect the 
foreign-speaking workman was no_ greater 
offender than the English-speaking employee. 
Many of them take a risk in order to avoid 
a little extra labour. Mine props left un- 
placed, cars driven recklessly and explosives 
handled without due care to avoid possible 
accident, ignoring the most elementary rules 
of safety, the result of long experience in mine 
working, lack of comprehension of the dangers 
of mine working and the precautions necessary 
to make the working places safe, appear to 
have been the cause of most of the accident.” 

On the subject of accident prevention the 
chief inspector says: “The attitude of indiffer- 
ence to safety rules, which characterises a 
great number of workers who give but casual 
attention to those details upon which safety 
depends, is frequently the foundation of a 
number of the industrial accidents which hap- 
pen. Safety devices are ‘not popular with 
either employer or employee, and at times 
are regarded as a hindrance to production. 
This objection may be true in some cases, but 
frequently the objection arises through pre- 
judice and a dislike to innovations. The un- 
protected line shaft, unguarded belting, open 
flywheel, protruding set screw, projecting keys 
and meshing cog wheels with their indrawing 
action, and inadequately guarded machine 
saws are some of the dangers and serious con- 
sequences for which familiarity has bred con- 
tempt. Mechanical devices are not alone suffi- 
cient to prevent accidents. It is necessary 
also to secure the co-operation of the worker 
in the effort to prevent accidents. It is claimed 
on good authority that safety devices at the 
best can prevent only from 25 to 50 per cent 
of industrial accidents, and that education is 
the only method in the effort to prevent the 
remainder. Searching inquiry into the cir- 
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cumstances and conditions surrounding each 
mishap should be made. The importance of 
complete reports of accidents showing causes, 
nature and severity, is not so well recognized 
as it should be. The necessity of securing 
complete data for the punpose of recommen- 
ding safety measures for the prevention of 
similar happenings in the future is, however, 
gaining recognition, but more is yet to be 
done before they reach their full value for 
the purpose of safety engineering.” 

Saskatchewan was fortunate in having only 
one industrial dispute in 1924. The report 
recommends the settlement of disputes by 
arbitration rather than compulsion. “Under 
existing conditions there is no way of com- 
pelling an employer to run a concern in a 
manner he does not desire nor is the worker 
desirous of relinquishing his right to cease 
work either individually or in conjunction 
with his fellows, if the conditions of his em- 
ployment are unsatisfactory. Arbitration is 
no doubt the most practical way of settling 
trade disputes, but it is difficult to convince 
the worker that the arbitrators will not be- 
come partisan, and will hold the balance even. 
Arbitrators can, however, be found whose 
good faith cannot be questioned. It is possible 
that the arbitration of disputes will in future 
be more favoured without any compelling 
influence to bring it about.” 


Minimum Wages 


The report states that the effects of the 
orders of the Minimum Wage Board have 
been most beneficial to the female employees, 
although wages last year, owing to employ- 
ment conditions, tended to fall to the level 
of the minimum fixed by these orders. “Two 
different problems,” it is pointed out, “have 
to be considered in fixing a minimum wage. 
One is the ‘cost of living’ calculated upon 
some assumed or ascertained standard ob- 
tained by inquiry from any available sources 
of information. The other is the ability of 
the industry to pay the wage to be fixed. Cost 
of living as a principle of wage fixing must 
depend primarily upon a minimum standard 
of comfort, assumed, ascertained by investiga- 
tion, or fixed more or less arbitrarily, based 
on the normal requirements of the average 
person in a civilized community. Provision 
must be made for variations above a rigid 
standard. The minimum rate should not be- 
come the maximum or the normal wage for 
the grade of worker to whom it applies.” 

The success of minimum wage policy is at- 
tributed in part to the fact that the workers 
themselves have some share in determining 
the minimum rates. 
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Tables are given showing the numbers of 
female employees, by districts, in establish- 
ments coming under the regulations of the 
Board. Some of the totals are shown below:— 


Shops and Stores—Number of firms, 186; 
number of employees, 833 (612 experienced, 
921 inexperienced) ; employees on piece-work 
or part time, 75; employees on wages per week 
of $15 and over, 483. (The minimum rate for 
experienced employees in this group is $14 a 
week). 


Laundries and Factories—Number of firms, 
122; number of employees, 789 (634 experi- 
enced, 155 unexperienced); employees on 
piece-work or part time, 18; employees on 
wages per week of $15 and over, 229. (The 
minimum rate for experienced employees in 
this group is $13 a week). 


All establishments except hotels, restaurants 
and refreshment rooms.—Number of firms, 248; 
number of employees, 1,360 (1,051 experienced, 
309 inexperienced) ; workers on piece-work or 
part time, 84; employees on wages per week 
of $15 and over, 792. . 


Hotels, Restaurants and Refreshment 
Rooms-—Number of firms, 141; number of 
employees, 521 (511 experienced, 10 inexperi- 
enced). The minimum wages in this group are 


based on a minimum weekly wage of $13, with 
a deduction of $5.25 allowed for full week’s 
board of 21 meals, or $14, with a deduction of 
$2.50 for a full week’s lodging of seven days. 


Industries in the Province 


Statistics of leading industries in Saskatche- 
wan in 1922 are given in the following table :— 











Capital Salaries Value 
— Invest- Em- and of 
ment |ployees| Wages | Products 
$ $ $ 


3,744,079] * 623 
2,663 ,665 422 


Flour and grist mills 
Butter and cheese. . 
Printing and pub- 


852,364/12,090,891 
583,493] 4,553,541 


lishing eet Pa 2,139 ,412 663} 1,097,211) 2,869,521 
Electric Light and 

Power cee tea 8,022,915 417| 607,769) 2,596,769 
Bread and _ other 

bakery products..| 1,091,767 324) 357,047) 1,017,151 


Woodworking, sash 








and door factories} 1,083,403 222 280,717) 915,572 
Dyeing, cleaning 

and laundry work| 344,228 285) 275,520) 658,368 
Aerated and mine-] - 

ral waters........ 618 ,434 72 93,284] 441,525 
Saw, lath and shin- 

clomiullsyane eee 266,451 123 74,544) 308,153 
Printing, bookbind- 

Ie Ree eee eee 206 ,659 79 122,088] 264,448 
Total 10 leading in- 

dustries.......... 20,181,013} 3,230) 4,344,037/26, 215,939 
Grand total all in- 

dustriess: U2). a.. 30,268,144] 4,126) 5,562, 145/38,672,828 








RATES OF ASSESSMENT OF INDUSTRIES FOR WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION IN ONTARIO IN 1925 AND 1926 


‘ SHE Workmen’s Compensation Board of 

Ontario has recently issued a table of 
rates of assessment of each class of industry 
for the current year. The provisional rates 
in some of these industries for 1926, together 
with the adjusted rates for 1925 are given 
below, showing some advances and also a few 
reductions in the new rates. (The rates of 
assessment under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act of New Brunswick were given in 
the Lasour Gazette for January, page 20). 
In a prefatory note the Board explains the 
method followed in the fixing of rates as 
follows :— 

For assessment and compensation purposes under 
the Act the industries covered are divided into 24 
classes. Each class stands upon its own footing and 
carries its own burden, except that a very small 
general fund, known as the Disaster Reserve, is set 
aside to assist in meeting any extraordinary call that 
may arise in any class. With the exception of this 
Disaster Reserve the moneys collected are just what 
are considered necessary to take care of the accidents 
that have actually happened. Separate accounts are 


kept of all assessments received and all compensation 
and medical aid awarded for each of these classes. 


Each of the 24 classes of industry is thus in effect a 
mutual insurance association of the employers in that 
class. The rates for each class are fixed and the 
assessments made much in the same way as a muni- 
cipality levies its taxes. They are governed by the 
requirements. The rates fixed for the year are in- 
tended to cover the burden for that year. At the 
beginning of the year each employer is required to 
furnish the Board with an estimate of his probable 
payroll for the year and he is assessed provisionally 
upon that estimate. At the end of the year the 
actual amount of payroll is ascertained and the assess- 
ment is adjusted accordingly, the rate provisionally 
fixed being also altered where the accident experience 
shows this to be necessary. 

The rates are fixed in accordance with the accident 
experience. The amount of compensation and medi- 
cal aid and the amount of assessments in the class 
for the preceding year are ascertained, an estimate 
being made of the amount still remaining to be paid 
for accidents which, by reason of continuing dis- 
ability or for lack of reports, have not been finally 
disposed of before the end of the year, and allow- 
ance being also made for the difference between the 
estimates of payroll given by employers at the begin- 
ning of the year and the actual figures as ascertained 
and shown in their payroll statements at the end of 
the year. In this way the total expenditure and the 
total income of the class for the year are arrived at 
as nearly as possible, and the sufficiency or imsuffi- 
ciency of the rate charged determined. 
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If it is seen that the rate charged has produced 
just sufficient money, or if the surplus or deficit is 
small, the rate will be maintained. If there is any 
considerable difference, it will be increased or de- 
creased accordingly. It is to be remembered always 
that any surplus to the credit of a class remains in 
the class funds, and this is also taken into considera- 
tion when fixing the rates. 

All industries in the same class do not necessarily 
nor usually bear the same rate. The classes are sub- 
divided into groups, and even within the group the 
rates are different where this is shown to be justified. 
The experience is kept for the group as well as for 
the class. In fixing the rates, however, regard must 
always be had to the fact that each class is an 
msurance group and that all lines of industry in the 
class must share to some extent the good or ill 
fortune of the class as a whole. The rating for each 
separate line of industry cannot be made to depend 
upon the experience in that particular line alone. 
This is especially the case where the total amount 
of the payrolls in any line of industry is small. To 
charge that line of industry with its own cost might 
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place a very excessive burden upon its employers for 
one year while perhaps relieving them almost wholly 
from assessment another year. This would destroy 
the underlying principle of collective liability or 
mutual insurance which is the basis of the system. 

Individual distinction between employers even in the 
same line of industry is made according to their acci- 
dent experlence by a system of merit rating. Where 
the accident cost exceeds or falls short of the amount 
of assessment by a stated percentage a merit rating 
charge or a merit rating refund, within specified 
limits, is made accordingly. The last application of 
merit rating was for a three-year period 1921 to 
1923 inclusive. 


In the accompanying table of rates the ad- 
justed 1925 rates and the provisional 1926 
rates are given in parallel columns. The 
rates for 1926 as now provisionally fixed will 
at the end of the year be adjusted in accord- 
ance with the accident experience for the 
year, 


TABLES OF RATES FOR CERTAIN INDUSTRIES PER $100 OF PAY-ROLL 








1925 1926 
Class Industry Ad- Provi- 
justed sional 


———| — | — | eeeEEeeeeeee NN. 


1 |Logging, woods operations, river 
driving, rafting, booming or 
loading, as a business or in an 
industry in this class, n.o.s.. 
Saw mills, shingle mills, lath 
mills, or rossing plants, as a 
business or in an industry in 
Ghisiclass, NtO-s.ea eee 
Cooperage stock, spokes, or 
veneer manufacturing, n.0.s.... 
Excelsior, manufacturing........ 
Operations otherwise wholly in 
one of the above groups where 
the usual annual payroll does 
not exceed $5,000, operations 
otherwise partly in each of the 
above groups where the usual 
annual payroll does not exceed 
$10,000; if the total annual pay- 
roll in the class exceeds $10,000, 
that part of operations other- 
wise wholly in one of the above 
groups where the usual annual 
payroll does not exceed $5,000 
258 Pulpimills eee ee eas 
Pulp and paper mills............ 
Paper mills, not manufacturing 
WOO. DUID ME seo hemes eee 
Logging, woods operations, or 
river driving, in, or on the 
lands of, an industry in this 
GLASSWA treater Mia ane eho bce, 

3 |Furniture, manufacturing........ 

Fixtures, manufacturing.......... 

Canoes, skiffs, or small boats, 
MIA ACOULING ste eae eee ee ae 

4 |Planing or moulding mills or sash 
and door factories............. 

Hardwood flooring, manufactur- 
ING Mahan eaten th sakes 

Boxes or packing cases, n.0.8., 
MANUIACTUTING Ss s.0e cn cece ss 

Turned or shaped wooden arti- 
cles, wares, or toys, manufac- 
ULI Tecra see aes ees 

Baskets, largely of wood, manu- 
facturing, including veneer mfg 

Veneer goods, manufacturing.... 

DE OILVer mining Ys S Wadereti gulen 

Treatment of ores, with heat, in 
a gold mining industry......... 

Treatment of ores, without heat, 
in a gold mining industry....... 

ELOY AS OR ee ee 


3 25 3 00 
3 25 


325 
3 25 


2 75 
2 75 


5 00 
1 75 
1 60 


1 40 


1 75 
0 60 
0 90 
0 60 
1 60 
1 40 


2 00 


1 80 
2 00 
1 75 
3 00 
1 50 


0 75 
3 00 


225. 


1925 1926 
Class Industry Ad- Provi- 
justed sional 
$ © =6 ets $ {cts 
Treatment of ores, with heat, in 

a gold mining industry........ 1 50 1750 
Treatment of ores, without heat, 

in a gold mining industry...... 0 75 0¥75 
Nickel or nickel-copper mining. . 4 00 4°00 
Treatment of ores, with heat, in 

a nickel or nickel-copper min- 

INTUNGUSERY | Joan ee hema alt 2 00 2-00 
Treatment of ores, without heat, 

in a nickel or nickel-copper 

MUNIN gANGUstEy 4. seleseelees 0 90 0 90 
Mining. 1.68 ieee see cee 4 00 4 00 
Treatment of ores or minerals 

with heat in an industry in 

EHIS'ZEOUD. Hea 2 00 2 00 
Treatment of ores or minerals, 

without heat, in an industry in 

THIS STOUP IAG bsoiels ioe ne aioe: 0 90 0 90 
Diamond drilling, as a business.. 1 00 1 00 
Boring or sinking artesian wells, 

AS A DUSINESS MIAN nent Nye! : 2 00 2°00 
Shaftisinking.} Masia eee 4 50 4°50 
Iron smelting as a business...... 1 50 1 50 
Treatment of ores or minerals, 

with heat, n.o.s., as a business 1750 1 50 
Treatment of ores or minerals 

without heat, n.o.s., as a busi- 

TOSS ANE «ee teeatapeler skein sea ote Satan 0 50 0.50 
Refining of nickel, as a business 2 00 2 00 
Gun-powder, nitro-glycerine, dy- 

namite, gun-cotton, cordite, or 

other high explosives, manu- 

facturing, or shell testing in- 

volving discharge or explosion. 1 00 5 00 
Fireworks or torpedoes, manu- 

{ACLUTING & Yee’. Chevette 0 75 4 00 

6 |Sand, shale, clay, or gravel pits 

OP San suckiMeasoces ee ates 38 50 4 00 
Quarries, as a business; stone 

CUUSMING. Yeats cert tae eee sey eee 5 00 5 00 
Cement manufacturing, includ- 

ING’GURTLY eee ae ee eee ee te 2 50 3 00 
Cement manufacturing, no quarry 2 50 3 00 
Brick, tile, terra cotta, fireproof- 

ing, sewer pipe, or roof tile, 

TU ete shee suiys seks ites 2 1 40 1 50 
Glass, glass products, or glass- 

ware, manufacturing, with 

Oa tye Oe Teagan esd fie take ths 1 00 1700 
EAmmeiburmine i. ae ole eiedens 1 00 1 00 
Milling of lime, limestone, or 

other stone, as a business or in 

an industry of this class....... 1 00 1 00 
Fuel (coal briquetting and coal).! 2 00 2 00 
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TABLES OF RATES FOR CERTAIN 








INDUSTRIES PER $100 OF PAY-ROLL 





Concluded. 
1925 1926 3 1925 1926 
Class Industry Ad- Provi- Class Industry _Ad- Provi- 
justed sional justed sional 


ee ee ee (pe ey ee ee ee SS eee 


7 |Rolling mills or steel works, with 


blastiturmace amines oe 1 00 1 50 
Rolling mills or steel works, 
without blast furnace.. 1 00 1 50 


Heavy forgings, including ship 
anchors, manufacturing... 
8 Foundries, HOLS Saito tae eta 








1 1 
1 1 
Foundries, SEC I mc Witt Miers hts 1 80 1 80 
FOunGPIES OTASSH a1 fen eee 1 00 1 00 
LGA works: Ra ary eee Seen. 1 00 1 00 
Foundries, malleable iron....... 1 40 1 40 
9 Structural steel, iron or metal, 

falricabion OL AIay, Joke sans aoe 1 50 1 50 
Ship building or repairing, includ- 

ins borler making ye, s-.eee 220 2 25 
Locomotives, manufacturing, in- : 

cluding boiler making......... Die2o Duds 
Engines, n.o.s., manufacturing. .. 1 20 1 20 
Boiler making, as a business.. 2 25 2 25 

10 |Light machinery, manufacturing 

TOL Sth teh ypc ord Re ae 0 70 0 70 
Machine shopsies. neca.. amee 0 70 0 70 
BlacksmithishOps-ere eeeenoe oe 0 70 0 70 
Metal wares, instruments, uten- 

sils, toys, or articles, manufac- 

GUTID Oe. er er ane ee 0 70 0 70 
Light forgings, manufacturing... 0 90 0 90 
Sheet metal or tin wares or ar- 

ticles, manufacturing.......... 0 50 0 60 
Wires, or cables, manufacturing... 1 00 1 00 
Bolts, nuts, nails, or screws, 

MAnULACtUTING 15... c seen Rae 0 70 0 70 

11 |Agricultural implements, manu- 

LAC CUTING? =. es alee eae ee 0 60 0 60 
Automobiles, manufacturing and 

assembling. HL i A cout a 7 al 0 50 0 50 
Aerial testing or flying or de- 

monstrating, in an industry in 

thiseroup sie: ee eee aie 10 00 10 00 
Wagons, carriages, sleighs, or 

vehicles, manufacturing....... 110) eG) 

12 |Boiler or tank manufacturing, in 

an industry of this SPOOR. os 1 50 1 60 
Ice business, natural ice, cutting 

and storing, asa business, or in 

this industry... : 2 50 2 50 
Chemicals, n.o. S. , manufacturing 1 50 1 50 

13 |Milling or manufacturing of 
COLEAISY steer 1 nese ete eed 0 90 1 00 
14 |Packing houses or abattoirs..... 0 80 0 80 
15 | Dairy products, manufacturing. . 1 00 1 00 
Canning or preparation of fruit, 

condensed milk, vegetables, 

fish or foodstufis.............. 0 80 0 80 
Sugar refineries ane) wpe oe ece s 1 00 1 00 

16a Tanneries he eee wane ey aa 1°29 125 
17 |Group—Weaving manufactories: 

textiles, fabrics, cloth, blan- 

kets, canvas, bags, felt, hair 

cloth, or hair gcols, manu- 

facturing. |, hee meena eee. 0 60 0 75 


Knitting or spinning manufac- 
tories’ yarn, thread, or hosiery 
ManuiActunine +. js. aaa ere 0 40 0 40 

18 |Clothing, whitewear, shirts, col- 
lars, corsets, hats other than 
felt, caps, furs, robes, or neck- 





ties, manufacturing............. 0 10 0 10 
19 |Group—Printing and publishing 

including incidental job work. 0 25 0 30 
20 |Teaming or cartage, n.o.s.. 1 60 1 60 


Di Group—Road or street making 
or repairing or culvert or small 


bridge construction... 2 00 2 00 
Bridge construction, n. 0.8.. DUBTS: 3 00 
Sewer construction or tunnelling. orou 4 00 
Waterworks systems, construc- 

TION! Ol segs ele saci. cae om tae 3 50 4 00 
Excavation work, n.o.s., where 

the depth is more than six feet 

and the width is less than half 

CHES e Dil theis sbasttnnr peeve dewsers 3 50 4 00 
Fireman or policeman (by appli- : 

CALTON Peer Abc. vase peteine eee 2 00 2 00 

99 |Electric power or transmission 

lines, construction of.......... his Lis 
Group—Telephone or telegraph 

lines and works, operation or 

operation and construction of... 0 60 0 60 

93 {Structural steel, erection of...... 5 00 5 00 
Chimneys or stacks (high metal) 

water tanks (elevated), stand- 

pipes, or water towers, install- 

ation, erection or repair of.... 6 00 6 00 
Railway construction, exclusive 

of bridge construction......... 4 00 5 00 
Railwayroperation. .).).0 4 uee 4 75 4 75 
Dredging, subaqueous construc- 

tion, or pile driving........... 4 00 5 00 
Wharves, operation of or work 

UPON. oss s «Se See re 2 40 2 40 
Navigation (by application)..... 2 40 2 40 
Loading or unloading of cars..... 1 60 1 60 

94 |Brickwork or stone masonry, 

1.0.82... oe atthe oe ae eee 1 20 1 50 
Plastering... «chives ane Gee 3 1 00 1 20 
Carpentry, D:0:S tee erat aa 1 50 1 50 
Pamting *1.0-Sirepeaeetee eee 1 00 it 20 
Sheet metal work, metal roofing, 

siding, ceiling, or the like...... 1 20 1 50 
Group-Excavation work, for or 

connected with buildings, n.o.c. 1 20 1 50 
Window cleaning...............- 4 00 4 00 
General construction, where the 

business of the employer in- 

cludes several of the operations 

included in this class.......... 1 20 1 50 





Unemployment in Great Britain 


Unemployment and its relief have from the 
first taken a prominent place in the debates 
of the British House of Commons during the 
present session of Parliament. The discussions 
are characterized by demands for radical and 
far-reaching action, and by impatience with 
half-measures and palliatives. Few members, 
however, have proposed such radical measures, 
although the Labour Party’s amendment to 
the Address in reply to the Speech from the 


Throne (defeated by 299 votes to 112) stated 
that “trade prosperity, with the assurance of 
a reasonable standard of living for all, urgently 
demands the fundamental reorganization of in- 
dustry on the lines of public ownership and 
democratic control of the essential services.” 
In defence of the Government’s policy it is 
claimed that there is no single and practicable 
way of curing the present depression, and that 
the Government is doing all that is safely 
possible to help industry and relieve unem- 
ployment. 
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SOLDIERS’ CIVIL RE-ESTABLISHMENT IN 1924-25 


hea report of the Department of Soldiers’ 

Civil Re-Establishment for the fiscal 
year 1924-25 lately received, tells of progress 
made in the rehabilitation of former soldiers 
in civilian life. 


Employment—The work which was former- 
ly carried on by the employment service of 
the Department of Civil Re-Establishment 
has now been transferred to the Department 
of Labour and is handled by the Employment 
Service of Canada, with the sole exception of 
the province of Quebec where this work is 
still supervised by the former department. 
The report states that “the expectation that 
such amalgamation would be to the advant- 
age of disabled former service men appears 
to have been fully borne out,” although un- 
fortunately the general employment situation 
as regards these men was not so good during 
1924 as in the previous year. The number of 
disabled men who applied to the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada during the period 
under review was 23,047, of whom 11,937 had 
been placed in positions at the close of the 
year. The report also refers to the work car- 
ried on by the Rehabilitation Committees at 
Toronto and Edmonton (Lasour GAZETTE, 
August, 1924). 


Vocational Training—During the period 
1924-5, 173 former members of the forces were 
accepted for training and 88 of these were 
still on the strength at close of the year. (An 
account of this branch of the work in Canada 
was given in the Lasour Gazette for October, 
1924). At the commencement of the voca- 
tional training work arrangements were made 
for the opening of special schools for the util- 
ization of existing provincial and private in- 
stitutions, and for the placement of men in 
industry, where an intensive apprenticeship to 
the new trade could be carried out. As an 
adjunct, a special employment and “ follow- 
up” service was established. Large numbers 
of disabled men availed themselves of these 
facilities, the peak of the load being reached 
in March, 1920, when upwards of 26,000 were 
undergoing training. 


Sheltered Employment—tThe sheltered em- 
ployment workshops operated by the depart- 
ment are known as Vetcraft shops, the name 
Vetcraft having been registered shortly after 
inauguration of the shops. ‘he men engaged 
in the shops are classified as unemployable in 
the general labour market and the purpose 
of the shops may be defined as “To give em- 


ployment under conditions where hours of 
work are more or less determined by the 
physical condition of the worker and where 
the opportunity and environment are of such 
a character as to fit in with a man’s disabil- 
ity and mentality.” Vetcraft shops are play- 


-Ing an important part in assisting men un- 


able to accept ordinary employment to be- 
come to a large extent self-supporting. It is 
true that the shops are conducted at a loss, 
but if these men were not so employed the 
loss to the community at large through the 
issue of relief would be greater and further, 
suitable employment helps to make them bet- 
ter citizens. 


The Vetcraft Shops in Toronto, Hamilton, 
Kingston, London and Saint John, N.B., are 
operated by the Department of Soldiers’ Civil 
Re-establishment, and in Halifax, Montreal, 
Winnipeg, Vancouver and Victoria by Work- 
shop Committees of the Canadian Red Cross 
Society. The agreement with the Red Cross 
provides that the Department shall pay 85 
per cent of all capital expenditures and 75 
per cent of the operating loss up to a maxi- 
mum of $30 per man per month. The shops 
assist to a very great extent in enabling a 
disabled man to realize, after proper care and 
tuition, that his services are of some use, and 
he is encouraged to feel his responsibilities, 
the ultimate endeavour being to fit him for 
some form of regular employment. Up to the 
end of this year 1,074 men have been struck 
off the strength, of whom 57 per cent have 
been employed outside, 


In Toronto, Hamilton and Winnipeg par- 
ticularly, the manufacture of wooden articles 
is carried on to a large scale. These consist 
largely of substantial wooden toys, juvenile 
furniture and plain articles of woodenware. 
The other shops carry on this work to a 
lesser degree and in addition do a large 
amount of special order and repair work. 
The Department undertakes the manufacture 
of all the Vetcraft poppies and wreaths which 
are distributed on Armistice Day each year. 
The work is distributed among the workshops 
according to the provincial requirements and 
the annual production is approximately 1,250,- 
000 small poppies, 150,000 large poppies and 
2,000 wreaths. 


The number of men on the strength as at 
March 31, 1925, was 337. 


Compensation—The Dominion Government, 
for a fixed period, assumes the liability that 
would otherwise rest upon employers on 
account of industrial accidents to returned 
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soldiers in their employment who have a war 
disability reckoned as being 20 per cent of 
their full earning power or over (Lasour 
GazeTTE, October, 1924). The report states 
that the work under this provision continues 
to grow. The appropriation granted for the 
last fiscal year was insufficient to meet the 
claims which arose during that year by about 
$20,000 which had therefore to be carried over 


to the year under review. The expenditure 


this year is expected to reach $75,000. A 
Governor General's Warrant has been secured 
to cover the amount in excess of the appro- 
priation granted by Parliament. Authority in 
respect of this provision, which is proving of 
great benefit in the placement of disabled 
men in industry, has now been extended by 
Order in Council to March 31, 1927. 


Unemployment Relief —The expenditure on 
unemployment relief during the fiscal year 
1923-24 was $315,624. Notwithstanding the 
most careful investigation into all conditions 
and the need of those making application, 
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the amount expended during the year 1924- 
25 was $412,324. This latter figure was slight- 
ly in excess of the amount of the relief orders 
issued during the year as it included certain 
payments left over from the previous fiscal 
vear. The total of the relief orders issued was 
$406,327 and the number of individual appli- 
cations for the same was 40,704. This in- 
cludes many who had relief on several. occa- 
sions. 

Work of Department—There are two main 
sections of the department’s activities, the 
medical and the administrative. Under the 
former is the entire medical service of the 
department, including that performed in out- 
side institutions as well as in departmental 
hospitals. Under the latter are the Account- 
ing Division, which includes the payment of 
pensions, Canadian and Imperial; Purchasing 
and Stores; the collection of premiums and 
the payment of claims under the Returned 
Soldiers’ Insurance Act; Vocational loans; re- 
lief; the operation of the Orthopaedic and 
Surgical Appliances Branch, ete. 





EMPLOYEES AND SALARIES IN DOMINION CIVIL SERVICE 


HE first of series of annual reports show. 
ing the number of employees of the 
Dominion Government and the amount of 
their salaries has been published by the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics, the period covered 
by this publication being the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1925. The establishment of a 
record of Dominion Government employees 
and salaries, strictly comparable throughout, 
both from month to month and as among 
the several Departments, is a work of con- 
siderable difficulty, in view of the widely 
differing conditions that prevail in different 
sections of so large a scheme of general em- 
ployment. The report distinguishes between 
permanent and temporary employees, and also 
between those employed at Departmental 
Headquarters and elsewhere, both classes be- 
ing further subdivided to show full-time, sea- 
sonal, and part-time employees, as well as 
those whose remuneration is in the form of 
fee. Throughout the tables in general, there 
are frequent increases or decreases shown in 
numbers of employees and expenditures on 
salaries. Such conditions are most frequently 
caused by seasonal employment, but in some 
few instances “part time” and “fees of office” 
employees are only reported at quarterly, or 
perhaps longer periods. 


The report suggests that fuller information 
in regard to the civil service might be possible 
if each Department were to maintain an 
“establishment book” from which periodical 
compilations could be drawn for the entire 
service on uniform lines. 


The total number of employees in January, 
1925, was 38,645 (25,524 permanent and 13,422 
temporary), and the total salaries for that 
month, with bonuses, amounted to $4,639,- 
930.73. The total expenditure or salaries or 
wage of permanent, temporary and non- 
enumerated classes for the fiscal year was 
$74,221 243.97. 

Employees at headquarters declined during 
the year from 10,635 to 10,091, a drop of 
544, due in the main to a decline from 2,842 
to 2,332 in the number of full-time temporary 
employees. 

Permanent employees of all classes em- 
ployed elsewhere than at departmental head- 
quarters increased from 18,732 in April 1924, 
to 19,046 in March 1925; this increase was, 
however, more than offset by a reduction of 
temporary employees of all classes from 10,- 
701 in April 1924 to 9,809 in March 1925. The 
increase in the former and the decrease in 
the latter class is partly attributable to 
“planketing in.” When both classes are taken 
together, however, the grand total employed 
elsewhere than at departmental headquarters 
was reduced during the year from 29,433 in 
April 1924 to 28,855 in March 1925. 

In seasonal temporary employees other than 
at headquarters there are increases in expen- 
diture each quarter owing to quarterly pay- 
ments being made to such employees in the 
Department of Mines. The Department of 
Marine and Railways and Canals show in- 
creases for these employees during the naviga- 
tion season and corresponding decreases whe 
it closes. | 
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FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS IN 
CANADA, 1923-24 


pee Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
issued recently its third annual résumé 
and analysis of provincial government finance. 

Part 1 gives an account of the ordinary 
receipts of the several governments. The 
combined provinces received for their fiscal 
years ended in 1923, the sum of $14,164,575, 
as Dominion subsidy, and in 1924 they re- 
ceived $14,494,591, an increase of $7,438,202 
and $7,768,218 over 1906 respectively and of 
$330,016 for 1924 over 1923. 

The provincial governments spend consider- 
able money in maintaining demonstration 
farms, exhibits and dairy factories, in enrol- 
ment of pure-bred stock, etc., for the assist- 
ance of the farming population. The revenue 
derived from the sale of products amounted 
to $407,624 in 1924, and $471,706 in 1923. 

Crown lands, except in the three Prairie 
Provinces, are controlled by the provincial 
governments, the revenues derived from sales 
or leases totalling $739,953 in 1924 and $800,- 
153 in 1923. 

Considerable revenue is derived from Mines 
and Mining, particularly in Nova Scotia, On- 
tario and British Columbia. These revenues 
are largely obtained from licenses, mining con- 
cessions, royalties and taxes. The revenues 
from this source totalled $2,378,335 in 1924, 
and $2,440,704 in 1923. Of the total for 1924, 
$747,597 was received in Nova Scotia, $40,639 
in New Brunswick, $202,751 in Quebec, and 
$593,162 in Ontario. 

The total receipts from forests, timber and 
woods totalled $12,568,530 in 1924, an increase 
of $2,892,747 from 1923. The 1924 total was 
made up of $1,121,913 in New Brunswick; 
$3,786,292 in Quebec; $4,229,384 in Ontario; 
and $3,430,940 in British Columbia. 

Game and Fisheries brought in a revenue 
of $1,686,195 in 1924, derived from licenses, 
permits, leases and rentals, 

The sum of $1,563,768 was derived by the 
combined provinces from fees paid by stu- 
dents in the various educational institutions 
directly maintained by the provincial govera- 
ments. 

Receipts from court fines and legal fees in 
1924, totalled $6,968,257. 

From charities, hospitals, and houses of 
correction the receipts amounted to $3,341,- 
853 in 1924, this sum including receipts from 
paying patients sent to provincial hospitals 
for insane, and for tubercular patients, and 
from the sale of products of reformatory farms 
or workshops. 

Receipts from the operation of public utili- 
ties such as power systems, telephones, high- 
ways, bridges, etc., totalled $12,942,127. 


Part II gives details of the ordinary ex- 
penditure of the several provinces during the 
two years reviewed. 

Civil government and legislation accounted 
for $8,415,915 in 1924, a slight increase from 
1923. “Civil Government” includes all sal- 
aries, contingencies and expenses of the vari- 
ous administrative offices of departments, 
which are commonly known as “inside ser- 
vice.” Salaries and expenses of outside ser- 
vice are embodied in schedules which deal 
with the service performed rather than the 
department. For example—the Public High- 
ways branch entails considerable expense for 
the administration of the branch which is in- 
cluded under Civil Government charge. There 
is also a very heavy expenditure in the matter 
of surveys and road construction, entailing 
salaries and expenses of large staffs of sur- 
veyors and other employees whose work usu- 
ally ends on the completion of the particular 
highway construction on which they are en- 
gaged. “ Legislation” includes expenses of 
elections, referendum charges, salaries and 
expenses of the Ministers of the Crown, sal- 
aries, indemnity and mileage of members of 
the Legislative Council and of the Legislative 
Assembly, also cost of printing, binding and 
stationery of the legislatures. The salaries 
and expenses of the various legislative libraries 
are also included. 

The total combined expenditure on agri- 
culture in 1924 was $3,844,709, an increase of 
$350,715 over 1923. 

Crown lands involved an expenditure of 
$821,590 in 1924. 

Expenditures in connection with mining 
rights amounted to $393,380 in 1924, a slight 
increase over 1923. 

The cost of fire ranging, surveying, etc., in 
connection with forests, timber and woods was 
$2,945,063 in 1924, a large increase over 1923, 
due largely to expenditure in connection with 
forest fires in Quebec and British Columbia. 

Legal administration involved an outlay of 
$7,304,243 in 1924. ; 

The combined expenditures on health and 
sanitation amounted to $952,506 in 1924, in- 
cluding sewage and water investigations and 
inspections, tuberculosis and other public 
health exhibits and campaigns, costs of out- 
breaks of communicable diseases, expendi- 
tures on laboratories, resident physicians, local 
officers of health and other miscellaneous 
grants and expenditures, 

The construction, maintenance and repairs 
of public buildings in 1924 cost $3,707,750, 
and other public works in the same year 
cost $4,035,305. 
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With regard to education, while the Domin- 
ion Government may from time to time 
render assistance in some special way, as in 
technical education, the responsibility of edu- 
cation control is distinctly a provincial matter. 
An effort has been made in the last 20 or 25 
years to elevate the educational status of the 
people and in consequence increasing expendi- 
tures from year to year have been made by 
all provincial governments, with the result, 
that to-day of the combined total ordinary 
expenditure of all provinces, that on education 
is the second largest, following close upon the 
first, which is for interest charges on public 
debt. 

The total expenditures on education amount- 
ed to $25,716,519 in 1923, and $25,427,469 in 
1924. A study of the table shows the follow- 
ing to have been the outstanding features of 
expenditure during the years 1923 and 1924 
respectively: Public and Separate Schools, 
$10,538,685 in 1923 and $10,687,108 in 1924; 
Universities, $4,727,561 and $3,961,981; Inspec- 
tion of schools, $1,092,273 and $1,057,243; 
Agricultural colleges, $933,387 and $966,383. 
and Superannuation fund, $824,481 and $840,- 
017. 

Under the heading of vocational education 
mention is made of a large number of in- 
stitutions for the teaching of agriculture. Coal 
mining is taught in Nova Scotia and other 
mining in Ontario and forestry instruction in 


Quebec; while general industrial and technical 
classes are provided in all provinces, 

The provinces expended $9,734,092 in 1924 
on hospitals for the care of the feeble-minded, 
and $1,584,997 on correctional institutions. 
The sum of $1,038,702 was spent on the care 
of delinquents, refugees, the maintenance of 
orphanages, homes for the aged, incurables 
and benevolent institutions of one kind or 
another, 

Pensions, gratuities and relief involved a 
combined expenditure of $4,234,536 in 1924, 
the bulk of this amount being in connection 
with the operation of Mothers’ pensions or 
allowances acts in the provinces of Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia, while in the province of New 
Brunswick in 1924 is shown for the first time 
a small expenditure in connection with a 
commission dealing with mothers’ pensions. 

The Dominion Government: assumes con- 
trol of immigration into the country, main- 
taining a large department to supervise its 
policies. The various provincial governments. 
however, with the exception of Prince Edward 
Island and Saskatchewan, expend money to 
encourage the settlement of their unoccupied 
lands, the total expenditure in 1924 being 
$1,021,359. 

The total ordinary receipts of all the pro- 
vinces for 1924 were $127,896,047, and the 
combined expenditures amounted to $135,- 
159,185. 





British Inquiry into American Industry 


Colonel F. Vernon Willey, president, and 
Mr. Guy Locock, assistant director of the 
Federated British Industries, recently made a 
report to that organization on conditions in 
the United States, after an extensive tour of 
inquiry. They find that there is a nation- 
wide striving for efficiency and improved 
methods of utilizing plant and keeping it up 
to date, and a more rapid increase in the effi- 
ciency of production than in ithe number of 
wage earners employed. The latter condition 
is attributable in part, in their opinion, to 
the spread of general and! technical education 
and in part to the high wages and high output 
of workers, and use of labour-saving devices. 

“American industry,” the report says, “is 
faced to-day with increased capital values and 
the necessity of earning a return on them,” 
but “the producer has been unable to raise 
his prices because if he did so he could not 
sell his products. The American employer 


believes in high wages, and he pays them, but 
he also believes in high output and he sees 
that he gets it. The growth of employee 
ownership as an evidence of co-operation be- 
tween capital and labour goes far to explain 
the amazing increase in the efficiency of 
American production.” 


Industrial organization in the United States 
was another matter for surprise to the visitors, 
the report pointing out “that there is far 
more readiness in America than in Great 
Britain for the different firms in one industry 
to co-operate for their mutual good, and even 
to go so far as to pool a great deal of their 
technical and business experience, which, it is 
declared” has proved to be of the greatest 
value to American industry. “What parti- 
cularly strikes one is that the leaders of in- 
dustry, finance and commerce are much more 
ready to take active part in the work of these 
associations even at great personal sacrifice.” 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Rules for Explosives in British Columbia 
Meial Mines 


NER regulations under the Metalliferous 

Mines Regulations Act of British Col- 
umbia were published during April. They 
enumerate the conditions under which maga- 
zines for explosives may be maintained on 
mining properties, specifying the type of 
structure to be erected, etc. 

No explosives in excess of a supply for 24 
hours are allowed underground in a working 
mine, and every such store must be approved 
in writing by the Inspector of Mines. Naked 
lights and smoking are forbidden round ex- 
plosives. Daily inspections by the superin- 
tendent of explosives in or about a mine are 
required. 

“Any employee who commits a careless 
act with an explosive or where explosives are 
stored, or who, having discovered it, omits 
or neglects to report immediately such act 
to an officer in charge of the mine, shall be 
euilty of an offence against this Act, and the 
officer in charge of the mine shall immedi- 
ately report such offence to the Inspector or 
to the constable of the county or district in 
which the mine is situate.” 

Rules are given for the thawing of ex- 
plosives, The regulations forbid drilling in 
a hole that has been charged or blasted. 

“When a blaster fires a round of holes he 
shall, where possible, count the number of 
shots exploding. If there is any report miss- 
ing, he shall report the same to the mine 
foreman or shiftboss. If a missed hole has 
not been fired at the end of a shift, that fact, 
together with the location of the hole, shall 
be reported by the mine foreman or shift- 
boss to the mine foreman or shiftboss in 
charge of the next relay of workmen before 
work is commenced by them. In case of a 
miss-fire shot, or suspected miss-fire shot, no 
person shall be allowed to return to the place 
where blasting is being done until the ex- 
piry of thirty minutes from the time of light- 
ing the fuse. Except in chute blasting, no 
fuse shorter than three feet shall be used in 
any blasting operation. 

“A charge which has missed fire shall not 
be withdrawn but shall be blasted, and no 
drilling shall be done within a distance of 
three feet of a missed-fire shot or a cut-off 
hole containing explosive until it has been 
blasted. Every missed-fire shot shall be 
marked by the insertion of a wooden plug 
inserted into the outer end of the hole. The 
shiftboss shall be responsible for directing the 
angle of the hole and depth to which it shall 
be drilled. 


“No person other than the holder of a 
blasting certificate shall remove or attempt 
to remove the wooden plug with which a 
missed-fire hole or socket of a hole has been 
plugged. ® 

“Tn so far as possible, no blaster shall be 
alone when spitting fuse, and in no case shall 
he spit fuse without having a second light, 
placed conveniently close. No more than 
twelve holes shall be spit in any round of 
shots.” 


Electric current must be used for firing in 
sinking shafts and winzes, but exemptions 
may be granted by the inspector of mines 
in connection with small operations. 


Every blaster must give fair warning before 
blasting, and be satisfied that all persons 
have left their working places, except their 
assistants, and must guard all entrances to 
the place of blasting. When blasting by erec- 
tricity he must disconnect the cables before 
re-admitting the workmen. 


Other rules provide safeguards in the hoist- 
ing of explosives; specify that drill holes 
must be of sufficient size for the free inser- 
tion of the charge; that the charge is not to 
be inserted in heated material; and that ex- 
plosives are to be plainly marked with the 
manufacturer’s name. An Explosives Storage 
Book must be kept for recording all facts in 
connection with underground stores, rules 
being given as to the issue of supplies from 
magazine, etc. Detonators must be kept 
entirely separate from other explosives. 


A blasting certificate is necessary for every 
person conducting blasting operations in or 
about a mine, but a prospector having charge 
of not more than twelve workmen may with- 
out having a blasting certificate obtain a 
special permit to carry on blasting opera- 
tions for the purpose of quarrying, trench- 
cutting and general surface prospecting. A 
blaster may be assisted in preparing and fir- 
ing charges by reliable persons who are not 
the holders of blasting certificates, provided 
they are under his direct supervision. Per- 
sons entering a working place at the begin- 
ning of a shift or after blasting must first 
obtain instructions from the mine foreman, 
shift boss or blaster. The regulations contain 
full particulars as to the issuing of blasting 
certificates. 


Montreal Harbour Commission Hospital 


The Montreal Harbour Commission have 
opened a hospital for the benefit of their em- 
ployees and of seamen visiting the port. Fur- 
nished with the most modern surgical and 
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dental equipment, and with experts in con- 
stant attendance, the new hospital will serve 
all persons connected with or working at the 
harbour, and all accidents on the wharves 
will, in future, be cleared through it. It is 
fitted with modern operating theatre equip- 
ment, sufficient to allow of the handling of 
minor and emergency cases on the premises. 
Dr. W. G. Hepburn, who is in charge, states 
that he intends to bring every ship’s master, 
purser and surgeon visiting the port, to see 
the plant during the course of the summer. 
Ship’s surgeons will be able to send cases 
there, and attend and assist at their treat- 
ment. Men from ships due for minor opera- 
tions will be dealt with in the new hospital 
and then returned to their ships, instead of 
being sent, as heretofore, to the civic hos- 
pital. Accident cases will be at once either 
sent to the Harbour Commission Hospital, or 
treated by Dr. Hepburn, prior to removal to 
city hospitals. Cases of a more serious nature 
will not at this stage be treated in the new 
premises, but it is hoped that much will be 
accomplished by early expert treatment. 


Ontario Pulp and Paper Companies to hold 
Safety Convention 


The pulp and paper companies of Ontario 


are organizing an accident prevention con-— 


vention, to be held probably at Fort Wil- 
liam in August. Mr. A. R. White, chief sani- 
tary inspector of Ontario, whose department 
has now the added duty of promoting safety 
work in the province, referred recently to the 
leading position taken by this industry in re- 
gard to accident prevention: 

“Our initial work,” he said, is done with 
the pulp and paper industries, which together 
form Canada’s biggest industry. Here we 
have to deal with men who are keen business 
men, solvent and eager to adopt economic 
principles, and intelligent enough to see in 
what direction their interests lie. We deal 
with the camps that are established on their 
limits, and it is to be noted that their con- 
tribution to the workmen’s compensation 
funds amount to only $1.75 per $100 of their 
pay-rolls, while in the case of the lumber 
companies the contribution runs much higher. 
Each industry contributes in proportion to 
the liability against the fund which it creates. 
Our object is to establish such conditions in 
all camps that they will all come under the 
lower assessments.” 

Mr. White states fiat infection of wounds 
is the cause of a large proportion of the in- 
dustrial losses caused by accidents: “six 
million dollars is paid into the workmen’s 
compensation fund by industry, and one mil- 
lion, or one-sixth of this amount is paid out 
for disabilities caused by infected wounds. 


Personally, I would say that really $2,500,000 
is more like the real sum paid for this class 
of disability, since more than half the acci- 
dents are reported as cuts before the infec- 
tion sets in, and infection is discovered only 
when the victim is in the doctor’s hands. 

“This money is a direct tax on industry, 
and if this tax can be lowered, the industry 
affected will benefit. The natural aim of an 
employing company is to reduce accidents, 
and still more to reduce the time during which 
an injured man is a charge on the company. 
If a man cuts his hand or foot with an axe, 
he may think it is minor injury and go on 
working. The foreman does not, want to have 
a man laid off, so the wound is wrapped with 
a rag, some salve is applied and he continues 
at work. In three or four days the wound is 
not healing and he reports this and possibly 
is laid up for weeks before the infected 
wound is cured. The company is responsible 
for him from the time he is hurt till he re- 
covers or dies. If, on the other hand, he re- 
celves proper first-aid treatment at the time, 
the chances are that he recovers within a day 
or two and the company is relieved of pay- 
ment of compensation and has its employee 
on the job immediately.” 


Accident Prevention Movement in Pulp and 
Paper Industry 


Mr. C. Nelson Gain, chairman of the Tech- 
nical Section of the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association, in his report read at the recent 
annual meeting of the Association, referred 
to accident prevention work as follows:— 

“T would not want to complete this report 
without drawing the attention of the Associa- 
tion to the importance of this work in our 
industry. In Ontario, this work has had a 
great deal of attention, and it is at the pres- 
ent time making rapid progress. It is a ques- 
tion whether the time has not arrived for the 
Association to include Accident Prevention 
work among its other activities. There are 
several ways in which it might be done. 
Among those suggested are the appointment 
of a committee in one of the sections or the 
formation of an Accident Prevention Section 
to function as a branch of the Association. 
While such a move would undoubtedly be of 
practical as well as financial benefit, it would 
yield even greater returns in the promotion 
of the health and well-being of the operatives 
employed in the industry. Your considera- 
tion is invited to this subject.” 


Accident Prevention in Mines 


Mr. Thomas F. Sutherland, chief inspector 
of mines of Ontario, who recently visited 
South Africa to study safety measures in the 
mines in the Rand (Lasour Gazerrs, January. 
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1926), attributes the good accident record of 
South Africa as compared with Ontario, to 
the following causes:— 

1. The different nature of the ore bodies. 
The blanket is regular, not very thick and at 
low levels is relatively flat. There is there- 
fore not the same danger of “gravity” acci- 
dents as in our wider and more steeply in- 
clined slopes. 

2. More government inspection. The in- 
spectors insist on a closer observance of the 
mining act. Prosecutions are more numer- 
ous. This is not as important a factor as the 
other three. 

3. Educational work done by the Chamber 
of Mines. This includes publication of Safety 
Magazine, Safety Bulletins, safety competi- 
tions. Prizes for safety ideas, moving pic- 
tures, etc. 

4. The licensing of all men who have the 


safety of others under their care. This in- 
cludes hoistmen, gangers, blasters, shift 
bosses, underground superintendents, and 
managers. 


Industrial Accident Conference in United 
States 


The Honourable James J. Davis, United 
States Secretary of Labour, proposes to call 
a 3-day industrial accident conference at 
Washington, D.C., next July. 


The call will be issued to the governors of 
the States, requesting that the States be rep- 
resented by the industrial accident expert of 
that State. The call will also be issued to 
the principal insurance carriers and industrial 
associations, as well as to the larger self-in- 
surers. 


It is hoped that the conference will de- 
velop the best methods of accident preven- 
tion, of reporting accidents, and of establish- 
ing a clearing house for definite statistical 
data which can be made usable by all in the 
work of accident prevention. 


In his letter of invitation to the State Gov- 
ernors Secretary Davis writes as follows:— 


‘““There is no adequate system of industrial accident 
reporting in the United States, but a conservative esti- 
mate indicates that the fatal industrial accidents prob- 
ably exceed 23,000 per year and that non-fatal in- 
juries total 2,500,000 per year. The number of days’ 
labour lost is estimated to be 227,169,970 per annum, 
and the wage loss exceeds a billion dollars. I am ad- 
vised by experts that fully 85 per cent of these acci- 
dents are preventable. In fact, many establishments 
and some industries, by close application of safety 
methods to the “danger spots’ in their industrial plants, 
have been able to reduce their accidents by a percent- 
age almost as great as this. The co-operation of all 
of the States and all other accident reporting organ- 
izations will be sought to the end that attention may 
be called not in general terms but by specific plans 
for the more general adoption of safety methods which 
have been so successful in a few instances.” 


Safe Practice in Woodworking 


The Department has received a special bul- 
letin (No. 139) published by the New York 
State Department of Labour, describing the 
results of an analysis of accidents in 300 wood- 
working factories, and making suggestions as 
to safe practice and suitable machine guards. 
The woodworking machine in most general 
use is the circular saw which is found in many 
factories that have no regular woodworking 
department, and this accounts for a part of 
the large number of accidents which occur 
on this machine. There is only one machine 
in industry on which more accidents occur 
than the circular saw and that is the power 
punch press. The recommendations as to gen- 
eral safety practice that offered as the result 
of the analysis, are as follows:— 


Starting and Stopping Devices.—Starting 
and stopping devices should be provided and 
properly maintained on all machines. They 
should be so located that the operator can 
reach them when standing in operating posi- 
tion. 

On stopping devices provision should be 
made for securing them in a fixed position. 
This is especially needed when the machine 
is belt driven, for while the belt is on the 
loose pulley it sometimes “rides up” on the 
tight pulley thereby accidentally starting the 
machine. 

It is unsafe to have starting devices so 
located that the machine can be started by 
accidentally leaning against them, or if a foot 
treadle is used for starting machines an iron 
stirrup should be fastened to the floor over 
the treadle leaving only sufficient room for 
the operator’s foot between the treadle and 
stirrup, so that the operator will not acci- 
dentally step on it or that it will not be struck 
by a falling object, thereby starting the ma- 
chine. 

Workmen should always stop machines be- 
fore leaving them. Many serious accidents 
have occurred to workmen coming in contact 
with machines that they thought were 
stopped. 

It is unsafe practice to reach over a run- 
ning saw for a piece of stock or to use the 
fingers for brushing away pieces near the saw 
while it is in motion. 

Not only is it necessary to protect work- 
men against contact with cutters, saws, gears, 
or other dangerous parts but there is an addi- 
tional hazard of flying chips and sawdust. On 
some machines a suitable exhaust hood is 
sufficient to accomplish the desired result. 
Others may have a barrier of such size and 
shape as to provide ample protection. 


Use of Safeguards—Employers will find it 
to their advantage to provide safeguards 
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wherever possible for all dangerous places and 
for all machines whose operation unguarded 
is dangerous. Such devices will not always 
prevent accidents but they will prevent many, 
especially the most serious ones, and they will 
often diminish the injury in the case of acci- 
dents which they cannot wholly avert. In 
making things safer, they also conduce to 
better work. 

To get the best results from safety devices, 
their use in their entirety should be insisted 
upon whenever the work permits and their 
immediate replacement should be required 
after completion of work for which they can- 
not be used. A sign to this effect should be 
placed in plain view of the operator of each 
machine equipped with a safety device. 


Safe Footing Around Machines—At all 
dangerous hand-fed machines such as saws, 
jointers, shapers, etc., secure footing should 
be provided in the form of rubber mats, 
inserts of nonslipping iron plates or the floor 
can be painted and while the paint is wet 
sprinkled with sand. There has recently come 
into use a leather flooring which is made of 
waste strips of leather. They are made in 
blocks and can readily be used where there is 
a double flooring in the factory by removing 
the top flooring and inserting these leather 
blocks. 

If rubber mats are used, they should be 
inspected regularly to see that their useful- 
ness is not impaired by their tearing, wearing 
smooth or the openings becoming filled with 
sawdust. 

It is essential that all cutters and knives 
should be securely fastened. This is espe- 
cially so in the case of shapers, moulders 
and stickers. 


To Prevent Accidents Through Inspection 
and Sound of Machine—In the case of band- 
saws the fractured blade will manifest itself 
by jumping forward at the stock with a chop, 
chop sound as it clicks over the guide disc 
and into the cut. At the shaper, vibration 
and sound are certain signs of badly balanced 
and loose cutters, poor bearings and end play 
in the spindle. 

The same is true of the planer, and as is 
also the case with the shaper, poorly set 
knives and poor bearings will show them- 
selves in variations in depth and spacing of 
knife marks on the finished product. 

The high speed at which woodworking 
machinery is operated causes excessive vibra~ 
tion. For this reason all woodworking ma- 
chinery should be well secured in place on 
a substantial floor. Machines should never 
be so located that it is necessary for opera- 
tors to stand near an aisleway, or that two 
operators are likely to interfere with each 
other. Each operator should have a well de- 


fined work place where interference is un- 
likely. Aisleways should be maintained of 
sufficient width to permit the passing of 
trucks and workmen without crowding. 


Employment and Disease 


Professor E. R. Hayhurst, M.D., of Ohio 
State University, contributes to Journal of 
Industrial Hygiene an article on occupational 
diseases reported to the Ohio State Depart- 
ment of Health for the five-year period end- 
ing June 30, 1925. He states that “an in- 
crease in the number and range of occupa- 
tional diseases is rapidly taking place.” This 
statement means that industrial employment 
is now recognized as being a chief cause of a 
large number of general diseases not hitherto 
classed as industrial diseases. The writer re- 
fers to a recent study of the incidence of ill- 
ness among the policy holders of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company of New York. 
“The average loss of working time was eight 
days per annum for gainfully employed men. 
Inasmuch as a great deal of illness goes un- 
recorded, the actual loss was probably much 
heavier. Furthermore, men who are engaged 
in industry and whose daily wages are vital 
to their families will often continue to work 
under conditions of personal health which 
would very properly impel clerical and pro- 
fessional employees to stop work and seek the 
advice of a medical man. Among industrial 
workers the death rate from accidental causes 
is about two and one-half times that for the 
non-industrial group. Tuberculosis is more 
important than accidents, and is responsible 
for a loss of between eighteen months and 
two years in the longevity of workers. In- 
dustrial employment is probably the most im- 
portant single factor in the tuberculosis death 
rate. Pneumonia is twice as high among in- 
dustrial as among non-industrial workers and 
is therefore considered an added industrial 
hazard. Further research is necessary, how- 
ever, to show the relation between the devel- 
opment of pneumonia and industry. In a 
similar manner other conditions such as cere- 
bral hemorrhage, Bright’s disease, and organic 
heart disease show strikingly the effects of 
industrial exposure. The death rates are two 
and three times as high as in the non-indus- 
trial groups during the active working years 
of life.” 


Prevention of Sickness in Industry 


The Nation’s Health, Chicago, in its issue 
of April 15, says: “The fact that thousands 
of man-years are lost each year from disabili- 
ties that are largely preventable is just be- 
ginning to be appreciated by a few of the 
more progressive employers of labour. To the 
great majority medical work in industry still 
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is limited to the fulfilment of workmen’s 
compensation law requirements, and in many 
cases such medics! service as is supplied is 
furnished by the insurance company carrying 
the compensation risk. The primary interest 
of such companies is the early recovery of 
the worker following accident. The vastly 
greater economic loss from illness is totally 
disregarded. Physicians of experience in in- 
dustrial work state that at least 50 per cent 
of the illness from which workers suffer is 
preventable, and the attack on this problem 
only waits upon the active interest of the 
management, 

“ As illness and ill-health of industrial work- 
ers are reflected largely in disturbed home and 
community conditions, industry should feel 
obligated to contribute its just share to pre- 
vention of illness. 

“The agitation for additional legislation 
that will bring many more disease conditions 
under the operation of the workmen’s com- 
pensation law can be rendered unnecessary if 
adequate medical service is provided in the 
factory whereby incipient disabilities can be 
discovered and preventive measures applied.” 


Industrial Risks of Young Employees 


The Children’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labour has published the re- 
sults of a study of industrial accidents to 
employed minors in Wisconsin, Massachusetts 
and New Jersey. These three States give 
their young workers a considerable degree of 
special protection. Each has a minimum age 
limit for the employment of children, pro- 
hibits their employment under specified ages 
in certain dangerous occupations, and does 
educational work looking toward the preven- 
tion of accidents through continuation schools 
which young workers are required to attend. 
Moreover their minors benefit equally with 
their adult workers from the _ protection 
afforded through laws regulating the safety 
and sanitation of work places, and from the 
stimulus which workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation, in these States as in many others, has 
given to efforts to reduce the risk of indus- 
trial injury. 

In the three States, within twelve months, 
7,478 industrial injuries occurred to employed 
minors under 21 years of age, 388 resulting 
fatally, 920 in partial disability for life, and 
the remaining in disability lasting for more 
than a week (for more than 10 days in case 
of injuries occurring in two of the States). 
Machinery—the most frequent cause of in- 
jury—-was responsible for over one-third (36.2 
per cent) of the injuries. In Massachusetts 
and Wisconsin (the two States where com- 
parable statistics were available), it caused 


twice as high a percentage of the accidents 
to minors as of the accidents to workers 21 
years of age and over, notwithstanding the 
fact that the employments forbidden to 
young boys and girls are chiefly the operation 
of dangerous machines. 

The conclusion is reached that industrial 
risks for minors as well as for adults can be 
reduced by requiring more adequately guarded 
machinery and safer work places, but the 
findings of this study indicate that for young 
workers special dangers exist. One is indi- 
cated by the high proportion of injuries in 
which infection developed. If this propor- 
tion is to be decreased the natural careless- 
ness of youth must be overcome. Although 
this would not reduce the number of injuries, 
it would prevent many of them from disab- 
ling the young worker. Another danger is 
seen in the high proportion of the injuries to 
minors due to machinery. The analysis 
which this report presents of accidents to 
minors in three States shows not only the 
large number of machine injuries but their 
severity. It shows also the great need of 
further protection for boys and girls 16 and 
17 years age whose employment—particularly 
in the operation of dangerous machines—is far 
less safeguarded than is the employment of 
younger workers. 


New British Factory Act Promised by 
Government 


The Home Secretary announced in the Brit- 
ish House of Commons in April that the gov- 
ernment intended to introduce new factory 
legislation during the present session, and to 
make it one of the principal measures of the 
next session. The promise was made during 
the discussion of a Factories bill which had 
been introduced by Miss Wilkinson, a mem- 
ber of the Labour Party. The latter bill was 
not proceeded with being considered to be 
too wide in its scope for a private member’s 
bill. Miss Wilkinson pointed out that there 
had been no general Factories Act since 1901. 
During the past 25 years there had been an 
extraordinary increase in accidents in factories 
and workshops. The number in 1924 was 
159,723, involving actual absence from work, 
showing an increase on 1923 of no fewer than 
44000. Of fatal accidents there were 956 in 
1924, showing an increase of 89 over 1923. 
The Chief Inspector of Factories had pointed 
out that all accidents were not recorded. The 
Industrial Fatigue Board, in their report for 
1925, said the loss of time due to sickness, 
most of its preventable, lost the country ten 
times more than strikes and labour disputes. 
To prevent this waste of human assets and 
human capital was the object of the bill. 
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NOTES ON LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 


Delegation of Railway Brotherhoods to the Dominion Government 


HE following memorandum of proposed 
legislation was submitted to the Domin- 
ion Government on April 7 by a delegation on 
behalf of the Order of Railway Conductors, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen. 
The delegation was composed of members 
of the legislative committees of the various 
Brotherhoods, including Messrs. L. C. Pelle- 
tier, of the Railway Conductors; Byron Baker, 
of the Locomotive Engineers; W. L. Best, 
of the Firemen and Enginemen; and T. J. 
Coughlin of the Railroad Trainmen. There 
were also present Messrs. W. T. Turnbull, 
vice-president of the United Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees, J. J. 
O’Grady, general chairman and W. Jewkes, 
secretary of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Committee, and J. G. Jeraldi, general chair- 
man of the Grand Trunk Committee of the 
same organization. 

The Government was represented by the 
Prime Minister, the Right Honourable W. L. 
Mackenzie King; the Minister of Labour, 
the Honourable J. C. Elliott, the Minister of 
Justice, the Honourable Ernest Lapointe, and 
the Minister of Immigration, the Honourable 
Charles Stewart. 

Careful consideration of the proposals sub- 
mitted by the delegation was promised. 


Text of Memorandum 


1. Canadian National Railways Act, chapter 
13, 1919. 

Amend section 14 of this act by eliminating 

that portion of the section which excludes 


“maintenance” from the application of the’ 


Railway Act. The purpose of this proposal 
is to bring the maintenance of the railway 
under the jurisdiction of the Board of Rail- 
way Commissioners for Canada in the same 
manner and to the same extent which opera- 
tion and equipment is subject to that juris- 
diction. 


2. Immigration Act. 


(a) Amend by repealing section 41 as 
enacted by chapter 26 of the Statutes of 1919 
(First session) .* 

This request has previously been submitted, 
and we appreciate the action of the govern- 


* Section 41 authorized the minister to deport per- 
sons advocating violence, etc., even although they 
should be British-born subjects. 


ment in passing the necessary legislation at 
previous sessions, but exceedingly regret and 
strongly resent the action of the senate in 
vetoing the bills passed by the House of Com- 
mons. 

(b) Further restriction and supervision of 
Asiatic immigration. 


B. Crominal Code. 


Amend by repealing sections 97a and 97b, 
as enacted by Chapter 46, 1919, (first session.) f 

This legislation, enacted concurrently with 
section 41 of chapter 26, 1919, is, we believe, 
unjustifiable and unnecessary. We appre- 
ciate, however, the government’s action on 
this subject at previous sessions, pursuant to 
the requests of labour, but we again deplore 
the Senate’s action in vetoing the bills passed 
by the House of Commons. 


4, British North America Act. 


We respectfully urge an amendment to the 
British North America Act that will restrict 
the powers of the Senate to veto a bill passed 
by the House of Commons more than twice. 


5. Protection at Highway Crossings of Rail- 
ways at Rail Level. 


This request has been presented to the gov- 
ernment on _ several previous occasions, 
namely, that, with a view to greater pro- 
tection and safety to the public and the 
operating employees in respect of highway 
crossings of railways at rail level, the work 
of eliminating such crossings under the pro- 
visions of section 262, of the Railway Act, 
chapter 68, 1919 (“The Railway Grade Cross- 
ing Fund”), be undertaken as early as prac- 
ticable. This proposal, if carried out, will 
undoubtedly reduce the appalling number of 
accidents at highway crossings, and the work 
undertaken would thus provide employment 
for large number of citizens out of work and 
materially relieve the present unemployment 
situation. While we appreciate the value of 
improving highways, generally, we respect- 
fully submit that if the Federal and Provin- 
cial governments continue this policy of. re- 
construction a sufficient amount of money 
should be appropriated annually for the 
diversion of highways under or over the rail- 
way. 


+ These subsections define as an unlawful associa- 
tion any organization advocating economic changes by 
the use of force, etc., and include such advocacy in 
the definition of criminal conspiracy. 
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6. Measures to prevent duplication of tazxa- 
tion on mcome. 


We respectfully request that effective 
measures be taken, as early as practicable, 
to prevent the duplication of federal and pro- 
vincial taxation on incomes, thus relieving 
some of the inequitable burden now placed 
upon the tax-payer. 


7. Old Age Pensions. 


We appreciate the progress report made by 
the Special Committee appointed to deal with 
this subject last session, and respectfully urge 
the enactment of legislation at the present 
session. It is our understanding, of course, 
that such legislation will not in any way in- 
terfere with existing or future pension on 
provident fund schemes covering railway em- 
ployees. 


8. The Income Tax Act, 1917. 

Amend paragraph (a) of subsection (1) of 
section 4 of the act, as amended by chapter 
25, 1922, by substituting the words twenty- 
five hundred for “two thousand,” and the 


words fifteen hundred for “one thousand.” 
The paragraph would then read:— 


“(q) four per centum upon all income ex- 
ceeding twenty-five hundred dollars but not 
exceeding six thousand dollars in the case of 
a married person, or any other person who 
has dependent upon him any of the following 
persons :— 


(i) A parent or grandparent; 
(ii) A daughter or sister; 


(ii) A son or brother under twenty-one 
years of age or incapable of self-support 
on account of mental or physical in- 
firmity ; 


and four per centum upon all income ex- 
ceeding fifteen hundred dollars but not ex- 
ceeding six thousand dollars in the case of 
all other persons; 


And in all cases eight per centum upon all 
income exceeding six thousand dollars; 


And in addition thereto the following sur- 
tax”, ete. . 


National Association of Marine Engineers of Canada 


The eighteenth biennial convention of the 
National Association of Marine Engineers of 
Canada met at Montreal on February 15, 
Grand President Eugene Hamelin in the chair. 
Fifteen delegates were present, representing a 
membership of 1,068, a gain of 172 since the 
last convention held in Ottawa in 1924. 

The president in his address reviewed the 
activities of the Association during the past 
two years. He outlined, in detail, the manner 
in which the instructions received from the 
previous convention had been carried out in 
regard to legislation. The legislative program 
had been presented to and approved by the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, which 
body appointed a delegation, of which the 
president of the association was a member, to 
wait on the Federal Government and present 
their demands. 

Among the demands made was one protest- 
ing against the continued payments of subsi- 
dies to the Royal Mail Steam Packet Com- 
pany, operating between the Maritime Pro- 
vinces of Canada and the West Indies, and 
urging the Government to equip the Cana- 
dian Government Merchant Marine steamers 
with the required passenger accommodation, 
freight and refrigerator equipment to carry 
perishable goods and fruit between these 
points, or build new ships suitable for the 
trade, so as to enable them to comply with the 
terms of the Canada-West Indies treaty of 
1920. 


The president informed the delegates that 
his attention had been called to the fact that 
the Association was not an incorporated body, 
and further he had been asked by one council 
on what authority they acted or could act. 
This matter had been taken under considera- 
tion by the Executive and it was decided to 
have the Association incorporated. The presi- 
dent suggested that two organizers be ap- 
pointed, one for the West Coast and the 
other to have charge of the territory from the 
head of the Great Lakes east. 

The most important and also the most con- 
tentious item on the agenda was the appli- 
cation for incorporation under the Company 
Act. The discussion on the memoranda of 
agreement occupied practically three days. 
One of the outstanding features of the pro- 
posed bill is that subordinate councils will en- 
joy local autonomy and have complete con- 
trol over their own finances and assets, except 
in so far as they are liable for per capita tax 
to the Grand Council. The basis of repre- 
sentation was also changed so as to allow sub- 
ordinate councils a delegate or vote for each 
fifty members or major fraction thereof, but 
the expenses of only one delegate to be paid 
by the Grand Council. The expenses of ad- 
ditional delegates would have to be paid by 
the subordinate councils. It was also provided 
that the first delegate may cast the full vote 
to which his council is entitled. The proposal 
to raise the minimum initiation fee was re- 
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jected and will remain at $10 as heretofore, 
but subordinate councils may increase this fee 
to whatever sum suits their purpose. The 
annual dues were also left as at present, to be 
arranged by each subordinate council, local 
conditions to govern, and to be payable 
monthly, always in advance. The executive of 
the Grand Council was increased by the ad- 
dition of a second vice-president. The Do- 
minion was divided into four districts, viz. (1) 
Atlantic, (2) St. Lawrence, (3) Great Lakes 
and (4) Pacific, with an executive officer to be 
chosen from each district. The executive of 
subordinate councils was also increased by the 
addition of a third vice-president. It was de- 
cided to give an additional delegate to what- 
ever council the Grand President was a mem- 
ber of, so that that council might be represent- 
ed on the floor of the convention. The Execu- 
tive of the Grand Council was given the right 
to engage the services of a chartered accountant 
at any time they thought it was necessary. 
The proposal made by a western delegate for 
“associate membership,” young men who are 
preparing to become engineers but who had 
not secured their certificate of competency, was 
defeated by a considerable majority. 

The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted :— 

Information having come through the press that the 
Government is calling for tenders for two lines of 
steamships to carry cn the West Indies service under 
the new arrangement, this Grand Council in session 
assembled supports the tender of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment Merchant Marine, Limited, or in any case a 
line of Canadian ships. And further in the event of 
additional ships being required to be built for this 
service, such ships shall be built in Canadian Ship- 
yards and manned by a Canadian personnel, and fur- 
ther resolved, that this resolution be circulated by the 
National Secretary for the purpose of educating our 
people to protect their own interests. 

The officers elected for the next two years 
are as follows: 

‘Grand President, Eugene Hamelin, Montreal, 
Que.; Grand Vice-President, H. J. Hutchinson, 
Vancouver, B.C.; Grand Secretary-Treasurer, 
W. A. MacDonald, Halifax, NS.; Grand Con- 
ductor, Thomas O’Reilly, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont.; Grand Doorkeeper, Eugene Baucher, 
Sorel, Que.; Grand Auditors, D. G. Holmes, 
Victoria, B.C., and Henri Lamoureux, Mont- 
real, Que. 


Trade Unions and Migration 


As this issue goes to press a “ world migra- 
tion conference” is being held at London under 
the auspices of the International Federation 
of Trade Unions. The draft agenda of the 
congress shows that there is a definite feel- 
ing that uncontrolled migration has had 
many bad consequences and that an _ inter- 
national organization is required to draw up 
regulations and exercise supervision for the 
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protection both of the worker migrants and 
the workers in the countries to which they 
go. It is held that the various problems 
cannot be solved without trade union help. 
The claim will be made that the trade unions 
must have a voice in the control of recruit- 
ing and in the determination of the general 
principles guiding the migration policy of 
their respective countries. One suggestion is 
that the governments and the national trade 
union centres of the various countries 
should co-operate to establish a national mi- 
gration office. In addition there should be 
an international migration office, also with 
adequate trade union representation, to draw 
up international regulations. 

A regulation has been framed which would 
commit the International Federation of 
Trade Unions to the drafting of “ definite 
proposals for the setting up of an interna- 
tional body which will be capable of or- 
ganizing the control of the development, pro- 
duction, and distribution of foodstuffs and of 
raw materials of industry and power and 
their transport in accordance with economic 
principles and in furtherance of the spirit 
of international brotherhood.” 

Coming Conventions 
Canadian Bodies— 

Provincial Federation of Ontario Fire Fight- 
ers in June. 

Canadian Carpet Weavers’ Beneficial Asso- 
ciation, at Guelph, Ont., on July 13. 
International Organizations— 

Amalgamated Lace Operatives of America, 
at Philadelphia, Pa., on June 7. 

Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America at Louisville, 
Ky., on June 14. 

Pattern Makers’ League of North America, 
at Cleveland, Ohio, in June. 

National Woolsorters’ Association of the 
United States, at Lawrence, Mass., June 25-26. 

American Flint Glass Workers’ Union of 
North America, at Philadelphia, Pa., July 5. 

National Brotherhood of Operative Potters, 
at Atlantic City, N.J., in July. 

International Association of Marble, Stone, 
and Slate Polishers, Rubbers and Sawyers, 
Tile and Marble Setters’ Helpers, at Detroit, 
Mich., July 12-17. 

International Brotherhood of Bookbinders, 
Des Moines, Ia., July 12-19. 

International Plate Printers, Die Stampers 
and Engravers’ Union of North America, at 
Chicago, Ill., July 19. 

International Stereotypers and Electrotyp- 
ers’ Union of North America, at Los Angeles, 
Cal., July 19-24. ; 

Stove Mounters’ International Union, at 
Newark, N.Y., July 20. 
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NOTES ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


HE notes in this section of the Lasour 
GazertTe relate to the work carried on 
by secondary vocational schools which receive 
federal -grants under the provisions of the 
‘Dominion Technical Education Act. Other 
activities which have a direct bearing on the 
training of apprentices and industrial workers 
are also noted. The Dominion Government, 
through annual grants administered by the 
Technical Education Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, assists the provinces in de- 
veloping all forms of vocational education and 
industrial training which are of benefit to 
workers in various branches of industrial, com- 
mercial and home-making activities. 


Sudbury Mining School 


The Sudbury Mining and Technical School 
recently issued a prospectus of 32 pages giving 
full details of the four-year course in mining. 
Its mining graduates are admitted to Queen’s 
University without further examination to 
complete any course of Applied Science and 
Engineering. Two teachers have been em- 
ployed in the Mining Department since 1917. 
The following extracts are taken from the 
latest prospectus. 


_ General—The work of this department is 
intended particularly to take care of the needs 
of technical education in Northern Ontario. 
Its aim is to provide a sound secondary educa- 
tion, with a technical outlook on the prac- 
tical sciences of engineering. While the ten- 
dency is to stress somewhat those branches 
of science relating to mining and its allied 
industries, as is right and fitting in a mining 
area, much of the work, e.g., in mathematics, 
physics and in chemistry, is of the founda- 
tional nature common to all branches of engi- 
neering science. For this reason the work of 
the Mining Department offers a preparation 
for the other branches of practical science, 
such as electrical, mechanical, civil and 
chemical almost equally as good as it does 
for the more strictly related branches of 
mining, metallurgy and geology. 


Organization—The ‘course of study covers 
a period of four years. The work of the first 
two years is confined largely to the study of 
academic subjects that afford the basis of a 
broad general education. In the third and 
fourth years, the work is largely of a scientific 
and technical nature. The study of English, 
both for its practical and great cultural value, 
is continued throughout the entire course. 
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The academic subjects are handled by several 
qualified teachers of high school assistant and 
specialist standing. The technical work is in 
charge of two graduates in practical science, 
both of whom have had practical experience in 
their respective fields. 

The course is well organized and this de- 
partment has already to its credit a record 
of achievement. In the past this work has 
attracted to it some of the best. ability among 
the students entering high school. A high 
standard of scholarship is insisted on through- 
out the course. 


Objective—The work of the Mining De- 
partment has a twofold objective — 

1. To give to students intending to enter 
college and take up engineering courses, a 
fuller and more practical preparation for this 
work than is offered by the ordinary matricula- 
tion course. Since 1917 the School of Mining 
and Applied Science at Queen’s University has 
recognized and accepted our course in lieu of 
the ordinary science matriculation, and this 
arrangement continues to function with entire 
satisfaction to both ‘parties. We have also 
good reasons to expect that in the near future 
similar recognition of our work will be given 
by the Engineering Faculties of Toronto and 
McGill Universities. 

2. The second and much more important 
phase of the work of the Mining Department 
is to meet the needs of the much larger num- 
ber of boys who do not go to college. The 
mining course functions here by offering such 
specialized technical training as will interest 
the boys in the broad field of industry gener- 
ally, and more particularly in the chief in- 
dustry of the district. At the same time it fits 
them, in a useful and intelligent way, to 
participate in it. 

Without any doubt the next generation is 
destined to see an enormous development in 
Northern Ontario, in which development the 
boy now entering high sclHool will be called on 
to play a man’s part, and in which he will 
find his life work. Much of this work will 
be the work of the pioneer, and in this de- 
velopment the engineering sciences will be 
called on to play a major part. The most 
important part of the educational equipment 
of such a boy is a practical training in those 
sciences—practical chemistry, applied elec- 
tricity, the elementary principles of general 
engineering, drafting, surveying, mineralogy, 
geology, metallurgy and mining. Such a train- 
ing will be useful to the boy in afterlife, re- 
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gardless of the sphere in which he may 
eventually find his life work. Such a training, 
too, has a cultural value fully equalling, and 
a practical value far exceeding, the time- 
honoured training afforded by the ordinary 
academic course of study. 

Considering only the mining and metal- 
lurgical industry, not merely of our own dis- 
trict, but of the North generally, this offers 
many positions and jobs that require a cer- 
tain amount of technical knowledge and skill. 
To fill these positions efficiently the ordinary 
workman has not the mecessary technical 
training nor the interest nor the urge to 
get it. Such positions offer to the boy with 
technical training the necessary points of con- 
tact with industry—the begining or stepping- 
stone into industrial life. Since they will 
have an intelligent interest in, and the proper 
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outlook on, their work, such young men offer 
the finest material from which to train on the 
job, men fitted for positions of higher re- 
sponsibility. Given such a start, the boy’s 
future is then in his own hands. 

The new Mining and Technical School with 
its modern equipment, which is not excelled 
anywhere, offers exceptional opportunities for 
carrying out the work of the Mining Depart- 
ment in a practical way. In addition to 
lecture rooms the department is provided 
with modern and completely equipped chemi- 
cal, physical, mining and metallurgical labor- 
atories, together with drafting and blue-print- 
ing rooms. The students, in addition, have the 
advantage of training in the well-equipped 
woodworking department in connection with 
the school. 





Peaceful picketing in New Jersey 


The State of New Jersey, at the session of 
the legislature just adjourned, enacted the fol- 
lowing statute: 


“No restraining. order or writ of injunction 
shall be granted or issued out of any court of 
this State in any case involving or growing out 
of a dispute concerning terms or conditions of 
employment, enjoining or restraining any per- 
son or persons, either singly or in concert, from 
terminating any relation of employment, or 
from ceasing to perform any work or labour, 
or from peaceably and without threats or in- 
timidation recommending, advising or per- 
suading others so to do; or from peaceably 
and without threats or intimidation being upon 
any public street or highway or thoroughfare 
for the purpose of obtaining or communicating 
information, or to peaceably and without 
threats or intimidation persuade any person 
or persons to work or abstain from working, 
or to employ or to cease to employ any party 
to a labour dispute, or to peaceably and with- 
out threats or intimidation recommend, ad- 
vise or persuade others so to do, provided said 
persons remain separated one from the other 
at intervals of ten paces or more. 


“ All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with 
the provisions of this act are hereby repealed.” 





Work—A Factor in the Education of 
Minors 


Robert O. Small, director of Vocational 
Education for the State of Massachusetts, in 
a recent address before the Vocational Educa- 
tion Society at Boston, made a survey of edu- 
cational methods in the various civilizations 


of the past, drawing the following con- 
clusions :— 

1. Play work of school (whether in a man- 
ual training department or an_ industrial 
school) cannot take the place of real work. 

2. Industry, business, the needs of the world, 
exact recognition of certain work standards 
up to which hour youth should learn to 
measure at an earlier age than saunas of us 
seem willing to admit. 

3. They should work for pay or for the 
equivalent; the “pay envelope” may be 
made to teach surely and quickly sound 
lessons of character and citizenship. 

4. The idea that by setting a child to suit- 
able labour you thereby necessarily deprive 
him of an education is wrong. For some this 
may be the open door to an education. Up 
against reality they see things differently. 
Work does not dull—it sharpens the faculties. 
In many cases it is the spur needed; it saves 
the wasting of time in idleness. 





New regulations were issued in April under 
the Moving Pictures Act of British Columbia 
(Revised Statutes, 1924, chapter 178), super- 
seding the regulations dated July 7, 1922. 
They include rules governing the construction 
and methods of conducting moving picture 
theatres; the censoring of films; film exchange 
and theatre licenses; and the licensing of pro- 
jectionists. The cost of a projectionist’s li- 
cense is $10. These licenses are in three 
classes according to the degree of knowledge | 
required. Apprentice projectionists may ap- 
ply to the censor for a license, provided the 
application of each applicant is accompanied 
by the written consent of the licensed pro- 
jectionist under whom he is to serve, with a 
fee of $5. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Eighth and Ninth Sessions of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference 


WO sessions of the International Labour 
Conference (League of Nations) are 
being held this year in Geneva, Switzerland, 
one (the Eighth) opening on May 26, and 
the other (the Ninth) opening on June 7. 
The Ninth Conference will be devoted en- 
tirely to the consideration of matters affect- 
ing seamen. The agenda of these two sessions 
are as follows:— 


(1) Simplification of the inspection of emi- 
grants on board ship. 


(2) International codification of the rules 
relating to. seamen’s articles of agreement. 


(3) General principles for the inspection of 
the conditions of work of seamen. 


The International Labour Office has issued 
a report on each of these subjects, giving the 
replies of the various governments to ques- 
tionnaires submitted by the Office, and a gen- 
eral survey of the question in the light of 
these replies, together with the conclusions 
arrived at and the text of proposed Draft 
Conventions and Recommendations concern- 
ing the three items on the agenda. 


A survey of the proposed simplification of 
the inspection of emigrants on board ship 
showed that no government was opposed to 
the suggestion that the Conference should ex- 
amine the possibilities of simplifying the exist- 
ing methods of inspection. Eleven govern- 
ments in their replies to the questionnaire 
favoured the adoption of a: Draft Convention. 
Two other governments intimated that they 
would not oppose the adoption of a Draft 
Convention if the other countries desired it. 
Six governments, including those of Great 
Britain and Canada, expressed a preference 
for a Recommendation. The majority of the 
governments agreed that as a general rule an 
inspector should be appointed by the govern- 
ment of the country whose flag the vessel 
flies. In the light of the replies to the ques- 
tionnaire, the International Labour Office has 
drawn up the text of a proposed Draft Con- 
vention concerning the simplification of the 


inspection of emigrants on board ship, and a 


recommendation concerning interpreters and 
women supervisors on emigrant vessels. 
After careful consideration of the replies of 
the Governments, the International Labour 
Office has considered it best to abandon the 
idea of a codification of the rules governing 
the engagement of seamen, and to submit to 


the Conference three proposed Draft Conven- 
tions concerning respectively seamen’s articles 
of agreement, the repatriation of seamen, and 
criminal and disciplinary penalties. 

As respects the general principles for the 
inspection of the conditions of work of sea- 
men, the inquiry made by the Office showed 
that a majority of the countries from whom 
replies were received were in favour of the 
various functions suggested, though clearly 
the variety of customs and institutions make 
it difficult to frame a Recommendation in de- 
tail. The Draft Recommendation which has 
been prepared by the International Labour 
Office for the consideration of the Conference 
is therefore drawn up in very general terms. 
It provides for enforcement of the laws and 
regulations dealing with the conditions of 
work and the protection of seamen while so 
employed (hours of work and rest periods, 
night work, conditions of admission to em- 
ployment at sea and as trimmers or stockers, 
hygienic condition of the crew’s quarters, pre- 
vention of accidents, hygienic condition and 
general safety of the vessel, engagement, dis- 
charge and repatriation of seamen, obligations 
with regard to sick, injured, or deceased sea- 
men, unemployment indemnity in the case 
of loss or foundering of the ship). 


Canadian Delegates 


The following are the Canadian represen- 
tatives who have been appointed to represent 
the Government, the employers and the work- 
ers of Canada at the Eighth and Ninth Ses- 
sions of the International Labour Confer- 
ence, opening in Geneva, Switzerland, on 
May 26 and June 7, 1926, respectively :— 


Government Delegates: Dr. W. A. Riddell, 
Canadian Advisory Officer, League of Nations, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

Mr. Lucien Pacaud, Secretary, Office of the 
High Commissioner for Canada, London, Eng- 
land. 


Advisers to Government Delegates: Hon. 
Forbes Godfrey, M.D., Minister of Health & 
Labour, Toronto, Ontario. 

Mr. Thomas Poulin, of the Federation of 
Catholic Workers of Canada, Quebec, Que. 


Employers’ Delegate: Mr. Thomas Robb, 
Manager and Secretary, Shipping Federation 
of Canada, Montreal, Que. 


Adviser to Employers’ Delegate: Mr. R. W. 
Gould, Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
Montreal, Que. 
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Workers’ Delegate: Mr. Tom Moore, Presi- 
dent, Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Adviser to Workers’ Delegate at Eighth 
Session: Mr. Bertram Merson, President, To- 
ronto Division 113, Amalgamated Association 
of Street & Electric Ry. Employees of Am- 
erica, and Vice-President, Trades & Labour 
Congress of Canada, Toronto, Ont. 


Adviser to Workers’ Delegate at the Ninth 
Session: Mr. Eugene Hamelin, Grand Presi- 
dent, National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Montreal, P.Q. 


Seamen’s Conventions Ratified by Canada 


Reference was made in the October, 1925, 
issue of the Lasour GazettE (pp. 966-970) to 
the proposed ratification by Canada of four 
Conventions of the International Labour Cion- 
ference affecting seamen. All of these Con- 
ventions are designed to improve the employ- 
ment conditions of seamen and their provi- 
sions are briefly as follows:— 


1. Unemployment Indemnty in Case of 
Loss or Foundering of the Ship—It is pro- 
vided in this Convention that in the case of 
the loss or foundering of vessels engaged in 
maritime navigation, the seamen who were 
employed thereon shall continue to receive 
payment from their employers of their regu- 
lar rate of wages during any period of un- 
employment which may result from the ship- 
wreck, not exceeding two months. 


2. Minmum Age for the Admission of 
Children to Employment at Sea— This Con- 
vention prohibits the employment of boys un- 
der the age of 14 years on vessels engaged in 
maritime navigation. 


3. Minimum Age for the Admission of 
Young Persons to Employment as Trimmers 
or Stokers—This Convention prohibits the 
employment of young persons under the age 
of 18 as trimmers or stokers on vessels engaged 
in maritime navigation. 


4. Compulsory Medical Examination of 
Children and Young Persons Employed at 
Sea.—This Convention requires the production 
of a medical certificate of fitness in the case 
of all young persons under 18 years of age 
before employment on vessels engaged in 
maritime navigation. The continued employ- 
ment of such persons at sea is also subject to 
repetition of the examination at intervals of 
not more than one year. The Convention 
does not apply to vessels on which only mem- 
bers of one family are employed. In urgent 
cases the engagement of young persons under 
18 years of age may be permitted on condi- 
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tion that the medical examination shall be 
undergone at the first port of call. 


Amendments were made to the Canada ship- 
ping Act by legislation in 1924, on motion of 
the Minister of Labour, in order to bring the 
Canadian law governing shipping matters into 
conformity with the requirements of these 
Conventions. A proclamation was also issued 
in October last bringing the amendments to 
the Canada Shipping Act into effect from 
January 1, 1926. : 

The ratification by Canada of these Con- 
ventions was registered by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the League of Nations on March 31, 
1926. 


Inspection of Emigrants on Board Ship 


A meeting of the Permanent Emigration 
Committee of the International Labour Office 
was held in Paris on March 22-28, for a pre- 
liminary discussion of technical aspects of the 
question of inspection of emigrants on board 
ship. Apart from the three permanent mem- 
bers of the Committee, the meeting was at- 
tended by a number of experts. The latter 
pronounced unanimously against the presence 
of several inspectors on board the same emi- 
grant ship, considering that a single inspector 
would be preferable. They were also, gener- 


‘ally speaking, of opinion that this inspector 


should be chosen by the state under whose 
flag the ship sails, and that he should secure 
the enforcement of the legislation of such 
state. Various solutions were also suggested 
for special cases; for example, in event of the 
state in question failing to appoint the in- 
spector, or in the event of there being special 
agreements between the emigration country 
and the navigation’ company concerned, The 
experts agreed that the inspector should be 
entitled to submit complaints to the master 
of the ship but without in any way infring- 
ing on the latter’s prerogatives, and also to 
report to the government of the state appoint- 
ing him. The report would be communicated 
to the governments of the other countries con- 
cerned and to the master of the vessel. Dur- 
ing the discussion a recommendation in 
favour of the consideration of an internation- 
al agreement fixing standardized minimum 
conditions to be demanded as regards all ves- 
sels, in respect of the treatment of all emi- 
grants, was supported by the majority of the 
experts and approved without opposition. 


Replies to Questionnaire—Some months 
ago a questionnaire was issued by the Inter- 
national Labour Office dealing with the simpli- 
fication of inspection of emigrants on board 
ship, as stated in the previous note. The 
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answers of twenty-two governments which 
have replied to the questionnaire have since 
been issued in the form of a booklet, together 
with a Draft Convention and Recommenda- 
tion based thereon which were prepared by 
the International Labour Office. 


The object of the Conference in discussing 
this question would be, in the words of the 
questionnaire, “to lay down rules by which 
it might be possible to simplify the admin- 
istrative formalities connected with the in- 
spection of emigrants proceeding overseas, so 
as to avoid the duplication and the disputes 
regarding competence which have hitherto re- 
sulted from the fact that inspection has been 
carried out by officials belonging to various 
different States.” 


The fact that twenty-two governments, in- 
cluding the governments both of all the prin- 
cipal maritime States Members and of the 
chief countries of emigration, had by March 
8, 1926, sent replies to the questionnaire, and 
that none of these replies questioned either 
the competence of the International Labour 
Organization to deal with the question or the 
desirability of bringing it before the Confer- 
ence 1s encouraging evidence of the general 
approval which, notwithstanding the doubts 
mentioned above, the Governing Body’s 
choice of a subject for the Eighth Session of 
the Conference has encountered. The twenty- 
_two governments whose replies were received 
in time for inclusion in the above mentioned 
booklet are those of Argentina, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Es- 
thonia, Finland, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, India, the Irish Free State, Italy, 
Japan, Latvia, the Netherlands, Norway, Po- 
land, Spain, Sweden and Switzerland. 


The present report is divided into three 
chapters, the first reproducing the replies of 
the various governments to the questionnaire, 
the second containing a general survey of the 
question in the light of these replies, and the 
third containing the text of the Draft Conven- 
_ tion and Recommendation which have been 
drawn up in the International Labour Office 
for the consideration of the Conference. 


Ratifications of Conventions 


Three ratifications of Conventions of the 
International Labour Conference were noti- 
fied by Great Britain to the League of Na- 
tions during the month of March. These 
three Conventions relate to employment on 
board ship and are respectively as follows:— 

Draft Convention Fixing the Minimum Age 
for the Admission of Young Persons to Em- 
ployment as Trimmers or Stokers. 
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Draft Convention Concerning the Compul- 
sory Medical Examination of Children and 
Young Persons Employed at Sea. 

Draft Convention concerning Unemploy- 
ment Indemnity in Case of Loss or Founder- 
ing of the Ship. 

The total number of ratifications of conven- 
tions of the International Labour Conference 
registered with the League of Nations is now 
186. Ratifications in sight will, however, soon 
bring this total up to more than 200, or double 
the number of two years ago. 


South Africa and Conference Decisions 


In a letter dated January 14, 1926, the 
Prime Minister of the Union of South Africa 
forwarded to the International Labour Office 
a& memorandum setting out the policy of the 
Union Government with regard to the Draft 
Conventions and Recommendations adopted 
by the first three Sessions of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference. 

The letter draws special attention to the 
difficulty in ratifying many of the Conven- 
tions which arises out of the mixed nature of 
the population in the Union of South Africa, 
comprising as it does Europeans, coloured 
people, Asiatics and natives. ‘‘ While,’ says 
the letter, “the Union Government might, 
and in many cases would, be prepared to ex- 
tend to the European section of the popula- 
tion the principles incorporated in certain of 
the Conventions, such Conventions have to 
be ratified in their entirety and without any 
reservations, so that, in the absence of any 
special exemptions for the Union of South 
Africa similar to those extended to India and 
Japan in the 1919 Convention fixing the mini- 
mum age for the admission of children to in- 
dustrial employment, ratification by the 


Union Government in most cases is not feas- 
ible.” 


Hours of Labour of Seamen 


The Seamen’s Section of the International 
Transport Workers’ Federation, at a meeting 
held in Amsterdam on March 30, 1926, pro- 
posed, in agreement with the International As- 
sociation of Mercantile Marine Officers, that 
a request should be made to the International 
Labour Conference to include in the agenda 
of its 1927 session a draft convention rela- 
tive to hours of work of seamen. 


Reference to Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice 


The Council of the League of Nations, at 
the request of the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office, has consented to 
a reference being made to the Permanent 
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Court of International Justice for an advisory 
opinion based on the question raised in the 
following resolution which was adopted by 
the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office in January last:— 


The Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office having before it a request of the Employers’ 
Group for the submission to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice of the question of the jurisdic- 
tion of the International Labour Organization in re- 
gard to the personal work of the employer, decides, 
although the majority considers that the International 
Labour Organization is competent in the matter to 
which the request refers, and declaring that the pres- 
ent decision shall not constitute a precedent, to trans- 
mit the request to the Council of the League of Na- 
tions in application of Article 14 of the Treaty of 
Peace, and to state the question to be referred to the 
Court as follows: j 

“Ts it within the competence of the International 
Labour Organization to draw up and to propose labour 
legislation which in order to protect certain classes of 
workers also regulates incidentally the same work when 
performed by the employer himself.” 


International Economic Conference 


Representation has been given to the In- 
ternational Labour Organization on the Pre- 
paratory Committee for the International 
Economic Conference, which is to be held in 
accordance with a decision of the Assembly 
of the League of Nations. Technical organ- 
izations of the League itself will also be rep- 
resented. ‘Two members of the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office have 
been invited to sit on the Committee as fol- 
lows: Mr. Francois Hodae (Czechoslovakia) 
and Mr. Leon Jouhaux (France). Three rep- 
resentatives of the working classes were also 
chosen, after consultation with the workers’ 
group of the Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office, as follows: Mr. Jan 
Oudegeest (Holland), Secretary of the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions; Mr. 
Eggert (Germany), Member of the Executive 
Committee of the German Federation of 
Trade Unions; and Mr. Pugh, Member of the 
General Council of the British Trades Union 
Congress. The Council of the League of 
Nations also designated Mr. Pauwels, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Belgian Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions, to take part in the 
work of the Committee as an additional work- 
ers’ representative. 


“Occupation and Health” 


Reference has been made _ previously 
(Lasour Gazerre for January, 1926, p. 35) to 
an encyclopaedia of hygiene, pathology and 
social welfare, which is being issued by the 
International Labour Office, entitled ‘“ Occu- 
pation and Health.” A further instalment of 
this work has been issued containing eight 
brochures covering the following industries 


and processes, studied from the point of view 
of labour and industry: poisonous woods; cal- 
cium cyanide; superphosphate industry; an- 
kylostomiasis or hookworm disease; rubber or 
india-rubber industry; asbestos; felt hat in- 
dustry; methyl bromide. 


“International Labour Review’’ 


The April number of the International 
Labour Review contains, in addition to the 
usual summaries of official reports, statistics, 
bibliography, etc., the following special 
articles: “The American Labour Movement 
and Scientific Management,’ by Paul De- 
vinat; “The Compilation of Wage Statis- 
tics,” by Umberto Ricci; and “The New 
British Pensions Act: II.” Among the “ Re- 
ports and Enquiries” summarized in this issue 
are: Industrial Inspection in Germany in 1923 
and 1924; Industrial Diseases; Analysis of 
Factcry Inspection Reports, 1920-1922, III. 





Ontario Workers International Association 


President R. M. MclIvor was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Workers’ Educational Association 
of the University of Toronto at the annual 
meeting of the association in April. Other 
officers were: first vice-president, Principal W. 
L. Grant, Upper Canada College; second vice- 
president, James Cunningham, and Secretary- 
treasurer, Alfred McGowan. Mr. McGowan is 
a member of Local 91, International Typo- 
graphical Union, and has been successful in 
creating a wide interest in the organization 
among trade unionists. A number of changes 
were made in the constitution of the associa- 
tion to give wider representation upon its 
executive council. It was decided also to 
establish an advisory council composed of 
prominent men and women. It was reported 
that the day classes in the university had been 
successful, and derived support chiefly from 
postal clerks and printers. 

A note on the work of this organization was 
given in the Lasour Gazette for November, 
1925. 





While the number of accidents reported to 
the Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board 
during the month of April was 4,449 as com- 
pared with 4,342 during April a year ago, the 
total benefits awarded were slightly lower, the 
figures for April this year being $475,199.70 
as compared with $481,442.21 during April of 
1925. The benefits awarded this month are 
greater than last month, the figures for March 
being $461,792.14, but the accidents reported 
have decreased from 5,215 in March to 4,449 
in April. 
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DISPUTE JN THE COAL MINING INDUSTRY IN GREAT BRITAIN 
RESULTING IN A GENERAL STRIKE 


GENERAL strike in Great Britain on 

May 3 in sympathy with a strike or 
lockout of coal miners on May 1,. followed 
the failure to secure a settlement of a dis- 
pute in July, 1924, when a similar strike was 
threatened, the dispute being referred to a 
Royal Commission, the Government giving 
subsidy to the coal mining industry in the 
meantime. The report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on the Coal Mining Industry in Great 
Britain, appointed as a result of a proposed 
wage reduction in the summer of 1925, was 
summarized in the issue of the Lasour GAZETTE 
for April, 1926, p. 393. The Commission had 
recommended that the subsidy granted by the 
Government for the nine months ending April 
30, 1926, should be discontinued and that it 
would be necessary for the continuance of the 
industry that wages should be reduced or 
longer hours worked. The Commission also 
recommended certain improvements in the 
operation of the mines. 

The Report of the Commission was pub- 
lished March 10 and the Premier requested 
the parties concerned to give it careful at- 
tention before taking any action. On March 
24 the Premier announced that the Govern- 
ment had decided to accept the report and 
to enact such legislation as was required to 
carry it out, provided the operators and the 
coal miners would also agree to carry it out. 
In meeting the representatives of both par- 
ties the Premier stated that it was considered 
probable that some temporary financial as- 
sistance from the Government would be neces- 
sary to maintain suitable conditions in some 
of the districts. The miners and the operators 
met in conference on April 8 and the oper- 
ators offered to negotiate a national agree- 
ment covering only principles and providing 
for the division of the surplus between the 
profits and the wages, to be followed by dis- 
trict negotiations on the minimum rates in 
each district. The miners called a conference 
of the districts on April 9 and resolutions were 
passed against accepting any wage reductions, 
against longer hours and against any district 
agreements. Negotiations between the two par- 
ties were resumed on April 13 but without 
result and the operators proposed to enter 
into district negotiations. On April 15 the 
operators announced they had decided to 
post notices that week-end ending existing con- 
tracts with their employees on April 30 but 
stated that they were not terminating nego- 


tiations and were drafting a national wage 
agreement for submission to the miners’ repre- 
sentatives. 

At this time a cessation of work appeared 
to be imminent. The maintenance men in the 
mines who are organized in the National Fed- 
eration of Colliery Engineers, Boilermen and 
Mechanics, decided they would continue to 
work caring for the mines after a cessation of 
work provided no changes in wages or work- 
ing conditions were made, and they were not 
required to perform or assist in the work of 
any other classes of employees. The Minister 
of Labour then interviewed representatives of 
the operators and the Premier met the repre- 
sentatives of the Trade Union Congress. 


Negotiations were re-opened toward the end 
of April, members of the Government meeting 
both parties and stating that the Mines De- 
partment was drafting a plan for financial as- 
sistance to the industries in the form of a 
temporary loan the interest on which would be 
paid, one-third each by the Government, the 
operators and the miners. On April 30 the 
operators presented their final terms to the 
Government and the miners, namely: an eight- 
hour working day until the year 1929 when 
further terms should be determined by Com- 
mission; that the minimum rate of pay should 
be twenty per cent above the “basic” rate 
instead of thirty-three and one-third per cent. 
The miners refused these terms and negotia- 
tions broke down, the work ceasing shortly 
after midnight of April 30. On May 1 the 
Council of the Trades Union Congress decided 
to declare a general strike calling out at mid- 
night, Sunday, May 2, railway employees, 
dockers and other transportation workers, and 
certain other classes including the printing 
and engineering trades. The Government 
then announced that this constituted a 
challenge to the authority of the Govern- 
ment and that the Government would not 
be a party to any further negotiations until 
the general strike was called off. 

The number of miners involved in the cessa- 
tion, termed by them a lockout, was reported 
as 1,120,000. On Monday, May 8, it was re- 
ported that about 2,500,000 other workers were 
involved in the general strike and a number of 
other industries were shut down for lack of 
coal or transportation facilities. Employees in 
these were reported to be entitled to payment 
from the unemployment insurance fund. The 
Government had arranged for volunteers to 
operate railway trains, busses, motor trucks, 
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etc., to some extent and to provide for the 
distribution of food and the necessaries of 
life. At the end of the first week in May 
other workers including butchers, flour millers, 
ete., came out and it was estimated that this 
brought the number involved up to 5,000,000 
employees. 

At noon on May 12 the representatives of 
the Trades Union Congress called upon the 
Premier and stated that the general strike was 
called off. It was arranged that the miners 
were to meet in conference to consider a basis 
of settlement, drawn up by Sir Herbert 
Samuel, the Chairman of the Commission on 
the Coal (Mining Industry, after consultation 
with the chairman of the Trade Union Con- 
gress and several of the chief coal mine oper- 
ators. The terms of this proposal as reported 
in press cables were that: the coal subsidy 
was to be renewed for such reasonable period 
of time as might be required; the creation of 
a National Wage Board including representa- 
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tives of the miners, mine owners and neutrals, 
with an independent chairman, to revise the 
miners wages; no' revision ofi the previous wages 
to be made, without sufficient assurances that 
re-organization of the coal industry as pro- 
posed by the Royal Commission was to be 
executed; a committee to be named by the 
Government with representation for the 
miners to prepare legislation and execute 
measures necessary to effect the reconstruction 
of the coal industry. It was also suggested 
that the revised wage scales should be on 
simpler lines than formerly and that they 
should not adversely affect the wages of the 
lowest paid men; that measures should be 
adopted to provide against the recruitment of 
of workers over eighteen years of age if unem- 
ployed miners were available and that work- 
ers displaced by the closing of uneconomic 
collieries should be transferred with Govern- 
ment assistance as recommended by the Royal 
Commission. 


British Coal Industry in First Quarter of 1926 


A statistical summary of the output, and 
of the costs of production, proceeds and pro- 
fits of the British coal mining industry for the 
quarter ended December 81, 1925, prepared 
by the Mines Department, shows that at un- 
dertakings which produced 62,662,455 tons of 
saleable coal, or about 98 per cent of the total 
quantity raised in this quarter, 57,194,540 tons 
were disposable commercially. 

The net cost, after deducting the proceeds 
of miners’ coal, amounted to £49,882,278, equi- 
valent to 17s. 5.32d. per ton. Of this sum 
£8,667,117 was met by subvention, leaving net 
costs of £41,215,161, or 4s. 4.95d. per ton, to 
be borne by the owners. The proceeds of 
sommercial disposals amounted to £45,672,087, 
equivalent to 15s. 11.65d. per ton. There was 


thus a credit balance of £4,456,876, or 1s. 6.70d. 
per ton. An analysis by districts shows that 
there was a credit balance, after crediting sub- 
vention, in all districts, except Kent, where 
there was a debit balance of 1.09d. per ton. 
The credit balance ranged from 8.24d. in Dur- 
ham to 2s. 8.75d. in Lancashire, North Staff- 
ordshire and Cheshire. 

The number of workpeople employed was 
1,041,997, and the number of man-shifts 
worked was 68,444,885. The average output 
per man-shift worked was 18.31 cwt., the 
average for the districts ranging from 11.74 
cwt., in the Bristol coalfield to 20.42 cwt., in 
Yorkshire and the East Midlands. The aver- 
age earnings per man-shift worked were 10s. 
5.14d. 


Unemployment in Germany 


The latest returns show a total of over 
2,000,000 unemployed in receipt of relief in 
Germany. Unemployment relief legislation 
has been amended in two particulars which 
will involve a considerable increase of expen- 
diture for the State. One of these changes 
concerns the scale of unemployment relief, 
and the other the question of relief for the 
partially unemployed. The cost of unem- 
ployment relief to the Reich, the States and 
the municipalities is calculated at 141 million 
marks per month for recent months, of which 
some 40 million marks fall upon the Reich. 


The inclusion of partially unemployed per- 
sons, and the raising of the rate of relief will, 
in all probability increase this sum to 50 
million marks per month. For 1926, the pre- 
sent budget provides in its unemployment 
chapter for a total sum of 100 million marks, 
of which 40 million marks is for unemploy- 
ment relief, and 60 million marks for “pro- 
ductive relief’; but in view of the present 
crisis, and of the further charges which have 
been imposed on the Reich, this sum will cer- 
tainly be considerably increased during the 
third reading of the budget. 
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MINIMUM WAGES FOR BRITISH FARM WORKERS 


Ai Gass British Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries has issued a report of pro- 
ceedings for the year ending September 30, 
1925, under the Agricultural Wages (Regula- 
tion) Act, 1924. This act provided for the 
establishment of local agricultural wages com- 
mittees and of an Agricultural Wages Board, 
all these bodies being composed of repre- 
sentatives of the employees (nominated by 
the National Union of Agricultural Workers 
and the Workers Union). The Board includes 
five impartial members, including the chair- 
man, appointed by the minister of Agricul- 
ture, the parties concerned being represented 
by eight members each. The committees in- 
clude two impartial members appointed by 
the minister and a chairman appointed by the 
committee. The number of representative 
members on each committee is not specified, 
but taking the Agricultural Wages Committees 
together there are 48 chairman, 98 impartial 
members, 323 representatives of employers and 
323 representatives of workers, making a total 
of 792 in all. 

The Agricultural Wages Board, and the local 
committees, were established in October, 1924. 
The duties of the Agricultural Wages Com- 
mittees in connection with the issue of pro- 
posals and orders under the act fall into three 
main classes, viz. (1) the fixing of minimum 
rates of wages for all workers in agriculture, 
including the fixation of overtime rates; (2) 
the definition of the employment which is 
to be treated as overtime employment; and 
(3) the definition of the benefits or advantages 
which may be reckoned as part payment. of 
minimum rates of wages in heu of payment 
in cash. The first duty of the committees is 
to fix minimum rates of wages for all workers 
employed in agriculture, but as it is essential 
that full publicity should be given to the 
proposals, several preliminary stages have to 
be gone through before an Order is finally 
made. When a committee has decided upon 
the rates of wages at least 14 days’ notice 
has to be given of the proposals, and any 
objections to the proposals which may be 
lodged within that period must be considered 
by the committee before the rates of wages 
are finally fixed. The necessary notice is given 
by inserting an advertisement in several local 
newspapers quoting the main provisions of 
the proposals and by displaying copies of the 
proposals in full in all Post Offices and Em- 
ployment Exchanges in the area of the com- 
mittee. Copies of the proposals are also ob- 
tainable in all cases from the secretary of the 
committee. After the above procedure has 
been carried out the committee forward to 
the Agricultural Wages Board copies of the 
original resolutions, a certificate that due 


notice of the rates has been given in the local 
papers and a certified copy of the final reso- 
lution, and the Board then proceeds to make 
an Order giving effect to the committee’s deci- 
sions. . 

The duty of fixing the date at which rates 
shall come into operation rests with the Wages 
Board to determine when making the Order 
giving effect to the committee’s decision. 

Minimum rates have been fixed in all cases, 
but 26 of the committees have fixed flat rates 
for all classes of adult male workers on farms, 
while in 21 areas special rates in addition to 
the general minimum rates have been fixed 
for workers employed in tending animals. 

The general minimum weekly rate for adult 
workers during the summer of 1925 varied ac- 


cording to district from 29 shillings to 37 shil- 


lings and six pence. Male workers under 21 
years of age receive from nine ‘pence to 28 
shillings a week, according to their age. The 
rates for women range from three pence to 
six pence per hour, and for young ginls, ac- 
cording to age from 2 pence to five pence per 
hour. 

Whilst the Agricultural Wages Committees 
have no power to fix hours of work there is 
naturally a tendency for the number of hours 
specified in the Orders as the basis of the 
weekly minimum wage to become the standard 
in the case of ordinary agricultural workers. 
The majority of the committees have made 
a distinction between summer and winter 
hours, winter usually being defined as Novem- 
ber-February inclusive and summer the re- 
mainder of the year. In over half of the 
areas a week of 48 hours has been specified 
as the basis for the weekly wage in winter, 
whilst a further 10 committees have specified 
50 hours, the remaining committees ranging 
up to 54 hours. 

The act provides that committees shall, so 
far as possible secure a weekly half holiday 
for agricultural workers, and in 42 districts 
overtime rates are applied to all employment 
in excess of a specified number of hours. 

The committees have all fixed overtime 
rates for male workers. Apart from special 
class workers for whom special rates have been 
fixed, all committees except eight have de- 
fined overtime employment as (a) all time in 
excess of the weekly hours on which the mini- 
mum rate is based; (b) Employment in ex- 
cess of a specified number of hours on the 
weekly short day, and (c) all employment on 
a Sunday. 

Power is given to committees under the 
act to fix minimum rates of wages for piece- 
work if they consider it desirable, but up to 
the present none of the committees has con- 
sidered it necessary to fix such rates. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING OF APRIL, 
1926, AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS TO THE 
DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


MPLOYMENT at the beginning of April 
showed practically no general change 
as compared with the preceding month, but 
the situation was more favourable than on 
April 1 in any of the last five years, in four 
of which a downward trend was indicated on 
that date. The 5,730 firms making returns 
for the date under review employed 749,223 
persons, or 127 less than in their last report; 
the index stood at 91.4, as compared with 
91.5 on ‘March 1, and with 87.2, 89.3, 87.6, 
80.6 and 84.1 on April 1, 1925, 1924, 1923, 
1922 and 1921, respectively. 

Manufacturing showed improvement and 
transportation and construction registered 
greater expansion than is usual at the time 
of year. On the other hand, logging camps 
reported the heavy losses always registered 
in the spring, and trade, largely owing to the 
unfavourable weather, was dull. 


Employment by Provinces 


Firms in Quebec and British Columbia re- 
corded increased activity, but elsewhere there 
were declines. 


Maritime Provinces—Manufacturing and 
transportation employed a larger number of 
workers, but logging, mining and railway con- 
struction registered curtailment, partly sea- 
sonal in character; in the last named the 
losses were due to the release of men tem- 
porarily taken on to clear the tracks after 
the heavy snowfalls at the beginning of 
March. Statements were received from 491 
firms having 62,184 employees, compared with 
65,152 on March 1. Gains were noted on 
April 1, 1925, when the index number was 
rather lower. 


Quebec——Further improvement was _ indi- 
cated in Quebec, according to 1,241 employ- 
ers whose staffs aggregated 209,810 persons, 
as against 205,995 in their last report. Iron 
and steel and other manufactures, mining, 
transportation and building construction were 
decidedly more active, while logging was sea- 
sonally slacker and there were decreases in 
railway construction gangs, which had been 
enlarged in the preceding month to cope with 
the snowfalls. Very much smaller gains were 
registered on April 1, 1925; the index then 
stood at 89.8, while on the date under review 
it was 95.7. 


Ontario—Pronounced seasonal reductions in 
logging camps offset increases in employment 
in manufacturing (notably in iron and steel, 


lumber and textile factories) and in con- 
struction. The payrolls of the 2,655 co- 
operating employers totalled 312,297 workers, 
compared with 316,086 on March 1. Although 
the decline also recorded at the beginning of 
April last year was smaller, employment then 
was in less volume, 


Prairie Provinces—Employment in _ the 
Prairie Provinces showed a smaller falling off 
than on April 1 im any year since the record 
was begun in 1920; 329 persons were let out 
from the working forces of the 726 reporting 
firms, who employed 92,892 workers on. the 
date under review. Curtailment in logging 
operations largely accounted for the reduc- 
tion. Manufacturing and construction, on the 
other hand, were decidedly busier. The situ- 
ation was more favourable than on April 1, 
1925. | 


British Columbia—Manufacturing, especial- 
ly of lumber products, transportation and con- 
struction reported heightened activity, the 
general gain being greater than on April 
1 in any previous year of the record. 
The index number, at 108.3, was higher than 
on that date of any year since 1920. Sta- 
tistics were received from 617 employers who 
had 72,040 persons on their payrolls, as com- 
pared with 68,896 on March 1. 

Table I gives index numbers of employ- 
ment by economic areas. 


Employment by Cities 


An analysis of the returns by leading in- 
dustrial cities shows that firms in Montreal, 
Quebec, Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor 
and the other Border Cities and Vancouver 
reported greater activity, while in Winnipeg 
there was a slight reduction in personnel. 


Montreal—Manufacturing, especially of 
iron and steel products, afforded decidedly 
more employment, and _ construction and 
transportation were also busier. The work- 
ing forces of the 683 reporting employers 
aggregated 105,667 persons, which was 4,132 
more than their March staffs. This increase 
was nearly twice as large as that noted on 
April 1, 1925, when the index was lower. 


Quebec—Further gains (chiefly in manu- 
facturing) were recorded in Quebec, where 
the firms making returns enlarged their pay- 
rolls by 199 persons to 7,988 at the begin- 
ning of April. Employment on the same 
date last year was in somewhat greater 
volume, 
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Toronto—Continued improvement was 
shown in Toronto, according to statistics from 
775 employers having 94,282 workers, as com- 
pared with 93,316 in the preceding month. 
Construction, manufacturing, trade and ser- 
vices reported heightened activity. The in- 
dex was slightly higher than on April 1, 1925, 
when larger increases were registered. 


Ottawa—General but moderate additions 
were indicated by the 123 co-operating firms, 
whose staffs totalled 9,067, or 150 more than 
on March 1. Small losses were recorded at 
the beginning of April a year ago. 


Hamilton—lIron and steel plants afforded 
increased employment and there were minor 


28 persons in the staffs of the 271 firms fur- 
nishing information, who had 24,943 workers. 
Employment was in greater volume than on 
April 1, 1925. 


Vancouver—Lumber mills showed decided 
improvement and other branches of manufac- 
tures also recorded gains, as did transporta- 
tion, construction and telephone. A com- 
bined payroll of 24,434 persons was reported 
by the 225 employers whose returns were 
received and who ‘had 23,298 workers in the 
preceding month. Practically no change was 
noted at the beginning of April a year ago, 
when the index was some 10 points lower. 

Index numbers by cities are given in Table 
II, 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 
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Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month, as indicated 
by the firms reporting, in comparison with the number of employees they reported in January, 1920, 


as 100. 


gains in construction. Statements were re- 
ceived from 197 employers with 27,340 work- 
ers, aS against 26,870 in the preceding month. 
The situation was very much better than on 
April 1 last year, when an insignificant gain 
was noted. 


Windsor and Other Border Cities—Auto- 
mobile works in Windsor were busier, while 
little general change was shown in other in- 
dustries. The working forces of the 79 estab- 
lishments making returns aggregated 11,186 
employees on April 1, as compared with 10,803 
at the beginning of March. 


Winnipeg—Small increases in manufactures 
were offset by similar declines in trade and 
construction. The result was a decrease of 


Employment by Industries 


Manufacturing —Employment in the manu- 
facturing industries continued to increase; 
the largest gains were in iron and steel, 
lumber, textile and building material plants, 
while the only pronounced reductions were 
in rubber works and were mainly due to a 
partial close-down in one factory. A com- 
bined working force of 437,938 persons was 
employed by the 3,708 reporting manufac- 
turers, who had 429,912 operatives in the pre- 
ceding month. The index number was higher 
than on April 1 of any of the last five years. 
Improvement was also shown on that date 
in 1925 and 1924. 
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Animal Products—Edible—Employment in 
these industries showed the increase usually 
indicated on the first of April, but the gain 
this year was rather larger than in previous 
springs, and the index number was _ higher 
than on April 1 in any year since 1921. Fish 
canning and curing establishments in the 
Maritime Provinces and British Columbia 
afforded a greater volume of employment, 
while dairies and meat packing establishments 
were rather slacker. The. 154 firms in the 
edible animal product group whose returns 
were tabulated reported 13,182 workers, as 
compared with 12,9386 at the beginning of 
March, 


Leather Products—Moderate improvement 
in boot, shoe and glove factories was offset 
by a reduction in leather tanneries. The re- 
sult was a decrease of eight persons in the 
staffs of the 193 establishments reporting, 
which had 17,158 employees on April 1. The 
index number was some three points higher 
than on the same date in 1925, when the 
situation was also practically unchanged. 


Lumber and Products—Seasonal increases 
rather exceeded those noted on April 1 
of the last four years were indicated in the 
lumber group. Rough and dressed lumber 
mills registered most of the gain, but con- 
tainer and furniture factories were also some- 
what busier. Statements were received from 
692 manufacturers having 42,602 persons on 
payroll, or 1,913 more than at the beginning 
of March. Firms in Ontario, British Colum- 
bia and the Prairie Provinces recorded addi- 
tions to staffs, while elsewhere further though 
slight curtailment was shown. Employment 
continued to be more active than on the 
corresponding date in 1925. 


Plant Products—Edible—Flour and other 
cereal mills, starch and glucose and fruit and 
vegetable canning plants reported a larger 
number of employees, but there were de- 
creases in chocolate, confectionery, biscuit, 
coffee and spice fackoties. The working forces 
of the 301 co-operating manufacturers includ- 
ed 24,987 hands, as compared with 24 945 in 
the preceding month. Gains were made in 
the Maritime and Prairie Provinces, while 
there were contractions in Ontario and British 
Columbia. More pronounced expansion was 
reported on April 1, 1925; the index number 
then was practically the same as on that date 
of this year, 


Pulp and Paper Products—The trend of 
employment in pulp and paper mills was up- 
wards, but printing and publishing shops were 
rather slacker. There was a net increase of 
276 persons in the staffs of the 447 firms 
whose statistics were received, and who had 


52,526 employees at the beginning of April. 
Additions to payrolls were made in Quebec, 
while the largest declines were in the Prairie 
Provinces. Employment was in greater vol- 
ume than on April 1 last year, when i improve- 
ment was also reported, 


Rubber Products—Chiefly owing to a tem- 
porary shut-down in a large factory in Quebec, 
there was a decline in employment in the 
rubber group on April 1; there were also 
however, slight reductions in Ontario. Re- 
turns were compiled from 30 firms having 
12,884 persons in their employ, as against 
13,176 at the beginning of March. Heightened 
activity was noted on the corresponding date 
in 1926, but the index number on April i 
1926, was higher than on April 1 in any 
other year of the record, 


Textile Products—Further and larger addi- 
tions to staffs were registered in textile fac- 
tories; garment, personal furnishing, cotton, 
woollen, knitting and carpet factories reported 
improvement. Quebec, Ontario and the Mari- 
time Provinces showed the greatest gains. 
The working force of the 507 establishments 
covered comprised 72,353 persons, or 1,150 
more than at the beginning of March. Slicht- 
ly greater expansion was noted on April 1, 
1925, but the situation then was not quite so 
favourable. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—Further ad- 
ditions to staffs were noted in the chemical 
industries, chiefly in Quebec and Ontario; 110 
firms throughout the Dominion enlarged their 
payrolls by 118 workers, to 6,471 on the date 
under review. Improvement was also noted 
at the beginning of April, 1925. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Seasonal 
activity on a large scale was reported in 
building material factories, 110 of which in- 
creased their staffs from 7,923 workers on 
March 1 to 8,780 at the beginning of April. 
Brick plants reported the bulk of the gain, 
in which all provinces shared. The expansion 
noted on April 1 a year ago was somewhat 
smaller and the index number then was sev- 
eral points lower, 


Iron and Steel Products—Employment in 
iron and steel factories continued to expand, 
according to statistics from 632 manufacturers 
having 124,748 employees; this was 3,262 more 
than in thei last report. Rolling mills, rail- 
way car, automobile, steel shipbuilding, heat- 
ing appliances, general plant machinery and 
agricultural implement works afforded more 
employment. The most pronounced gains 
were in Quebec and Ontario, but all provinces 
shared in the upward movement. The situa- 
tion was a good deal better than at the begin- 
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ning of April a year ago, when considerable 
improvement was also indicated. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—Statements 
compiled from 105 employers in these indus- 
tries showed that they had 13,836 workers, as 
against 13,532 in the preceding month, Smelt- 
ers and refineries registered most of this in- 
crease, which was confined to Ontario and 
British Columbia. Increased activity was also 
reported on the corresponding date in 1925; 
the index number then was nearly 14 points 
lower than on April 1, 1926. 

Logging 

The number of persons on the payrolls of 
the 220 firms making returns declined from 
30,593 on March 1 to 17,352 at the beginning 
of April. With the exception of British Col- 
umbia, all provinces shared in this contraction, 
which was, however, most extensive in On- 
tario. The decrease was slightly smaller than 
that reported on April 1 a year ago, when 
employment was greater. 

Mining 

Coal—Continued losses were noted in coal 
mines in the Maritime Provinces, while in 
the Western coal fields little general change 
was shown. A combined payroll of 23,569 
persons was employed by the 88 operators 
making returns, who had 24,036 workers in 
the preceding month. A much smaller reduc- 
tion was registered on the corresponding date 
in 1925 and the index number then was 
higher, 

Non-metallic Minerals (other than Coal) — 
The commencement of seasonal activity in 
asbestos mines, quarries and other divisions 
of this group caused an increase of 411 per- 
sons in the staffs of the 66 co-operating firms; 
they had 5,534 employees. Expansion on 
much the same scale took place on April 1 
last year, but the situation then was less 
favourable, 


Communication 


Telephones afforded slightly more employ- 
ment, while telegraphs showed no _ general 
change. The staffs of the 181 employers re- 
porting aggregated 23,063 persons, as com- 
pared with 22,931 on March 1. Although 
larger gains were indicated at the beginning 
of April, 1925, the index number then was 
below its level at the date under review. 


Transportation 


Street and Electric Railways and Cartage — 
Another slight increase in personnel was re- 
corded in this division, in which 115 com- 
panies enlarged their payrolls by approxi- 
mately 100 persons to 18,530 on April 1. The 
improvement took place in Ontario and Brit- 
ish Columbia. A downward tendency was in 
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evidence on the corresponding date of a year 
ago, when employment was somewhat less 
active. 

Steam Railways—There was a further but 
smaller decrease on steam railways, according 
to statistics from 102 employers, whose forces 
stood at 72,602 persons, as against 72,901 at 
the beginning of March. ‘There was a more 
pronounced falling off in employment on April 
1, 1925, on which date the index number was 
below its level at the time of writing. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—The commence- 
ment of seasonal activity in water trans- 
portation and around the harbours accouni- 
ed for an increase of 1,807 persons in the 
staffs of the 46 firms from whom reports were 
received and who had 11,388 employees at 
the beginning of April. The gains which 
were widely distributed exceeded those noted 
on April 1 last year; the index number then 
was lower. 

Construction and Maintenance 


Building—-Considerable expansion generally 
was reported in construction work on April 
1, the largest increases being in Quebec. 
Statements were received from 3807 con- 
tractors, having 24,568 employees, or 4,475 
more than on March 1. The index stood at 
130.6, as compared. with 99.7 on April 1, 
1925, when less marked improvement was 
noted, 

Highway—There was a gain of 277 men 
in the working forces of the 83 firms report- 
ing, who had 3,161 employees. Increases in 
Ontario, the Prairie Provinces and British 
Columbia more than offset reductions in 
Quebec. Curtailment was registered at the 
beginning of April of a year ago. 


Railway —Following the expansion that, ow- 
ing to the heavy snowfalls in the eastern 
areas, was indicated on March 1, employment 
on railroad construction and maintenance de- 
clined largely. Thirty-one contractors and 
divisional superintendents reduced their forces 
from 31,243 in the preceding month to 30,285 
on April 1. The Maritime Provinces and 
Quebec registered a decided falling off, but 
in Ontario and the four Western Provinces 
substantial improvement was noted. Hm- 
ployment on April 1, 1925, showed a con- 
traction; it was then in much smaller volume. 


Services 


Activity in this division increased, accord- 
ing to 173 firms who had 13,914 employees 
as compared with 13,635 in their last report. 
The bulk of the gain, which was greatest in 
Ontario, was in laundries. Expansion was 
also shown on the corresponding date last 
year, but the situation then was rather less 
favourable. 
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Not#.—The number employed by the reporting firms in Jan. 1920, is taken as 100 inevery case. The ‘‘relative weight”’ 
in Tables I, II and III shows the proportion of employees in the indicated district or industry to the total number of employe es 
ov aah in ‘all districts and industries on the date under review. 


“TABLE I._INDEX NUMBERS OF ALL EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS, AND OF DOMINION 
EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING 


— Maritime Prairie British All manu- 
Canada Provinces Quebec | Ontario Provinces | Columbia | facturing 
1921 
PADI erred ecaese RS ee 84-1 87-2 80-4 83-5 88-7 88-1 80-7 
19: 
April. (ena seen goatee CR a 80-6 80-6 77°5 81-1 82-1 85-9 78-0 
192 
Aprile c con wasn Soar a seta 87-6 90-5 85-5 88-4 83-5 92-8 85-6 
1924 
SE Tie WRIA NEED SBP RL oS Seta ME Sate 88-7 86°3 90-5 86-1 94-3 90-9 80-1 
1 RE) a ch gee nies mide ect ecimedta RS iy RADA 90-6 83-2 92-8 90-0 92-1 92-7 84-9 
IME ear Url oths.) cee nat cel 9. Weta eS cb eR 90-7 82-4 93-5 89-8 89-6 97-1 86-0 
HN 15 50 Os (eee eee PRM egN One Sean OE ANN, 89-3 84-6 91-5 87-6 87-0 99-6 86°5 
En al apa neg tule rely Sal oa Sg CUA 91-8 88-1 94-1 89-8 89-4 102-9 87-7 
June 1 a8 ae kek ete a eae 95-2 90-0 99-9 92-1 94-1 108-4 88-4 
July a iate cst isnt eek eee em ete 95-9 90-6 100-6 91-4 99-1 105-8 87-7 
AEM Ae TOE ORS RNa, Be ee Rag 94-7 90-2 98-7 90:3 96-4 107-1 86-2 
Septal garni ssecenn. osetia ae a teeits 93-1 86-6 97-8 88-9 93-9 106-0 84-5 
C0 Fe Ml Lia ee A I SS a as Ve, en 93-9 88-3 97-6 91-6 91-4 104-0 85-7 
A Capea LAMAN, est teen UR a ue Syl 0 93-0 83°7 97-1 90-4 94-1 102-1 84-2 
Declan ue. sane hees « Braet 90-8 79-3 95-3 88-4 91-8 100-0 82-0 
192 
PATE A ROR etd d AENE Re k 83-9 78-5 85-0 81-4 88-1 92-9 75-5 
2 ae) ot WC tae OR Bae A A dae he ie E 86-1 79-1 89-1 83-4 88-4 95-1 79-3 
Mar ALU eiian aan seeiners Oakeiaelre sere 87-0 81-7 89-6 85-0 85-0 98-1 81-9 
AY Dd ie emaenr me aes sete Se cts Aisa 87-2 83-4 89°8 84-9 84-1 100-1 84-3 
UY SND eA Unie gare eistara eh ehatotevane Chale 90-8 86-6 94-2 87-7 88-0 105-1 86-6 
SUDSL WN We rs RE EES, 94-5 90-3 100-6 89-8 93-1 106-5 88-3 
AF RSA MAE A I es ERNE OY BY RES 96-8 99-4 101-1 91-8 95-9 108-0 89-1 
Git as Dll yee bl LM A ied tan Le 96°3 92-2 101-1 90-8 97-3 112-2 88-5 
RSLS) VU NE Gea An De aM ts pie NM Nee PO 96-6 88-4 101-3 92-7 96-0 114-2 89-4 
OCCT es i's tebe ete noms erase 98-3 88-1 102-7 94-3 99-8 114-8 91-3 
ING VAN Aes, Demet te ei) ere 97-1 85°5 101-1 93-7 99-1 111-5 89-2 
Dec, Tie iwek. ce Re ed 95-3 83°5 98-5 92-6 97-5 109-0 88-1 
1926 
SAD TAG rend a tee ems aes 89-6 84-4 90-7 86-3 95-1 100-5 83-2 
ODS en's. Chk c. «te Boe ara ais oe 90-7 85-1 92-6 88-1 90-7 103-6 85°9 
D4 (st BE aoe ee Mie he Led A ie POA IF 91-5 88-7 94-0 89-2 88-6 103-3 87-7 
ADE JOOP k Wee ees Se ORO 91-4 84-7 95-7 88-0 88-2 108-3 89-3 
Relative weight of employment by 
Districts and in Manufacturing as 
ab Aprilel, 1926 Olive ee ena 100-0 8-3 28-0 41-7 12-4 9-6 58°5 


TABLE II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 





— Montreal Quebec Toronto Ottawa Hamilton | Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
1923 
Aprile ysis oaonen SS 3. lil Haired ese 86-7 90-6 poi Oe Le A 85-7 86-9 
Janel ove citys maces. 86-3 85-6 91-0 Aen RBAROSS Ree 85-3 91-1 
Df) opal Cais a Rie bee pea 87:1 84-7 89-7 84°3° ae A beable s 84-7 91-1 
Marini sll eo ees. 87-7 84-5 89-3 S322! lacreysenctere iets > 83-8 94-2 
ADIT a ide croe cates 90-1 84-8 90-9 SO Dir d acoserasiarsceyererel's 82-3 99-8 
Maylene lean vere 92°3 85-6 98-3 ey ie (ata oe Ca 83-0 102-2 
JUNE! 1 CI gm iy nee ers 96-2 85+2 101-6 SOs fae eeeaualess 83-6 99-7 
A ia UA SI aed og dae 94-8 83-9 102-3 pS RAT TIM IS ar er eRe Hee 85-6 99-0 
AUG TAS Sees eee 95-1 83-9 101-6 po TRUM a Leg Re Am 85-5 102-3 
Dep elie cet by Dyce: 92-9 85-3 100-6 TOSAN le aere cite shecsi ers 86-4 104-0 
OCERUR treat ns te 93-7 86-4 100°8 SOs. illeeide ses Sat 86-1 104-0 
NOV isk oa ee 92-4 87-0 94-5 CQEO: Wie weary ere wine 84-2 103-4 
Deel Poyaars tims seen i: 93-1 87-4 92+3 CATO |S ea cvattree et: 83°5 104-0 
1925 
Janel hes eee 82-5 82-2 87-1 (AE Ue RR he te Ae ae 81-4 98-3 
He baalcrraeh eo cyl oes 85-3 83-0 86-8 CAESE An) (Oe 84-2 97-4 
Mara inert ta tapas 86 81-8 86-6 BORD llieys Fede. o- vindais 82-7 101-8 
M2 1a) Wel Caves AV ete 88-5 85-1 87-5 SOC Mma ree sien en ean 83-7 102-5 
1 G30 Agia Voce ere 91-7 86:9 91-8 SA aa iewes Gade. 85-4 104-0 
DUNC aan es sce ata. 95:6 86-7 100-1 83-9 852 85-5 103-1 
Jubyadaies ios: gureeetate 95+7 87-6 100-5 86-0 87°1 85-6 106-5 
ARTF RT IMS IW SE 97-0 87-7 100-2 84°8 59-0 87-7 111-4 
SIE) LEA Ha roe i pe 97-3 88-5 98-5 86-9 85-6 88-0 113-9 
OG CMH Nee ks Be 2 Caan 99-4 89°83 101°8 88-3 94-8 89-4 113-9 
NOV eee syle Gk 99-3 89-7 96-8 87-7 92-9 92-5 112-0 
Dec. hon Bisa ie ah Ae 97-0 90-9 90-4 88-7 93-3 91-5 110-7 
26 
Janes teens 88-0 86-1 87-7 85-0 57-1 89-3 105-8 
Hie Ds WR adatom. 88-3 86°5 87-0 86-9 96-1 89-8 109-4 
IMAI aon enc dames 89-6 87-1 85-3 88-5 100-5 90-8 107-6 
April LT es 93-1 87-7 86°5 90-3 102°8 90-7 112°6 
Relative weight of em- 


ployment by cities 
as at April 1, 1926... 14-1 1-1 12-6 1-2 3-6 1-5 3-3 3°3 
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Trade 


Shght reductions were made in both retail 
and wholesale trade, partly owing to the un- 
favourable weather that prevailed at the be- 
ginning of April. The 559 firms making re- 
turns reported 56,606 workers, as against 
56,685 on March 1. Minor fluctuations in all 
provinces produced this result. Although em- 
ployment in trade had increased on April 1, 
1925, it was generally slacker than on the 
date under review, when the index stood at 


96.2 as compared with 93.6, 91.0, 90.2, 88.6 
and 92.0 on April 1, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 
1921, respectively. 

Table III gives index numbers of employ- 
ment by industries as on March 1 and April 
1, 1926, and as at April 1 of the last four 
years. The column headed “ relative weight ” 
shows the proportion that the number of em- 
ployees reported in the indicated industry 
bears to the total number of employees re- 
ported in Canada by the firms making re- 
turns on April 1, 1926. 


TABLE II—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES (JAN. 1920=100) 








Relative April 1, 
Industry weight 1926 
Manufacturing................... 58-5 89-3 
Animal products-edible......... 1-8 85-4 
MUL And proGuctss, 14. -seeeee oe 0-1 81-6 
Leather and products............ 2-3 78:9 
Lumber and products............ 5-7 87-7 
Rough and dressed lumber.... 3-4 93-6 
Lumber products.............. 2:3 79-6 
Musical Instruments............. 0-4 66-7 
Plant products—edible........... SOe 90-4 
Pulp and paper products.......... 7-0 103-3 
Pulpiand paperiecensse ite ne ee: 3-5 111-1 
Ape MDrOCUCTS race cotinine 0:8 91-1 
Printing and publishing........ 2-7 98-3 
Rubber products...............-- 1-6 86-8 
Mextileprodiictsyck ee le ok eee 9-7 94-0 
Thread, yarn and cloth........ 3:6 107-4 
Hosiery and knit goods........ 1-9 101-7 
Garments and personal] furnish- 
SLY diana tsciert ht lee aR iemey OF heats an ea 3-0 75-6 
OCR Sere ee eee meee acne 1-2 101-4 
Tobacco, distilled and malt 
liquors....... ease tetel ah < bate vols 1:5 96-7 
Wood distillates and extracts. ... 0-1 105-9 
Chemicals and allied products... 0-9 84-5 
Clay, glass and stone products. . 1-2 88-5 
PMlectric currents .12..dseves oe eee 1-5 118-0 
Electrical apparatus.............. 1-2 115-7 
{ron and steel products........... 16°6 81-1 
Crude,rolled and forged pro- 
GUCTE i Vie el ee 1-6 60:3 
Machinery (otherthan vehicles) 1-2 74:4 
Agricultural implements....... 1-1 78-9 
Land vehicles................. 7:9 98-0 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing 0-4 31-2 
Heating appliances............. 0-6 85-6 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e. 
Sekt cee ae Lae Fox. 0-8 93-3 
Foundry and machine shop 
PrOdUuCtSta at. eee ES 0:8 88-7 
Ophers te Mia Geta wee ho: 2-2 76-6 
Non-ferrous metal] products...... ie) 93-8 
Mineral products................- 1-2 100-6 
Miscellaneous icc! tcne...ccoetee ee 0:5 85-6 
Modding JAR ee Mi ble kk Nk 2:3 43-9 
MEIN 3. ea eriyeet > sie oa 5:3 88-4 
(CKoeaN UT sii 8 LP ONO wiacr  a 3:2 75-6 
Me tallicioreses ss... ee aa. Ue 1-4 137-4 
Non-metallic minerals (other 
Lhanicoal)wortten Oak eases 0:7 91-3 
Communication.................. 3-1 110-7 
Plelecraplis te 0 yt Stee Mer a, 0-6 103-8 
Melephonesere ti. tis. wick halen 2-5 112-5 
Transportation................... 13-7 101-2 
treet railways and cartage...... 2:5 109-6 
Perea railways: ss-... ose een ook 9-7 93-7 
Shipping and stevedoring........ 1-5 164-6 
Construction and maintenance.. 7:7 113-7 
Buildings} pom bh pide es oe Sd 3:3 130-6 
eghwayiels<asny .f5re ee a. G. 0-4 410°5 
EEA VE Cieact dah bs oc Oe site bes 4-0 96-3 
RSOEVICES TRAVAIL, . Lhd ho eee acs 1:9 112-8 
Hotels and restaurants........... 1-0 111-7 
Professional... 02: sue. ae oes. 0-2 117-1 
Personal (chiefly laundries)...... 0-7 113-1 
ERG es ky, beeen ee oes 7°5 96-2 
LSOCUT TT ae aie ei ae in 4-9 97-4 
Winoinenlerre. o's ta). thts 2°6 93-8 
All Industries.................... 100-0 91-4 


Mar. 1 April 1, April 1, April 1, April 1, 
1926 192 1924 1923 192 

87-7 84-3 86-5 85-6 78-0 
84-1 81-9 81-0 76°3 78-1 
80-4 75-4 80-2 82-1 86-7 
79-0 75-9 80:8 82-5 81-5 
83-7 83-3 83-8 88-3 76-2 
87-7 88-7 88-6 92-4 77-0 
78°7 76:4 77-9 83-1 75-3 
66-1 58-5 61-7 70°7 64-5 
90-7 90-1 87-8 85-5 85-3 
102-7 98-0 98-8 97-4 90-1 
108-8 101-9 102-1 99-2 87-4 
90-7 88-6 90-8 89-5 85-6 
99-6 96-5 97-8 97:8 94-9 
92-3 81-8 75-1 83-2 72-6 
92-5 90-2 86-9 91-1 90-3 
106-5 103-9 96-8 102-3 99-5 
99-6 92-0 90-1 92-4 89-0 
74-0 + 74-8 75-4 80-4 83-4 
102-3 99-4 93-5 94-5 90-8 
90-8 89-1 90-8 87-5 87-3 
119-3 105-7 111-4 93-1 71-6 
82-7 82-1 86-5 88-7 84-9 
79-7 75-0 86-2 84-5 81-3 
117-8 123-5 116-9 109-9 110-8 
116-5 112-5 110-8 101-2 75-2 
78-9 74°6 82-0 Uh 64-9 
56-8 61-9 71-8 75-8 49-6 
72-4 67:6 74-0 70:7 60-8 
77-1 57-6 60-4 64-6 54-2 
95-7 91-6 101-1 85-9 79-8 
30-1 32-9 34-2 29-0 21-9 
82-1 81-6 84-8 93-9 81-1 
91-1 71-2 93-6 86:4 67-0 
85-4 79°3 81-3 87-1 65-8 
76-2 70-0 74-0 78:1 63-4 
92-0 + 79-9 84-6 84-1 64-8 
100-9 98-9 96-8 92-9 87-3 
84-0 84-6 88-9 91-0 87-8 
77-0 47-5 54-2 57-8 27-2 
88-9 94-2 99-5 97-0 88-9 
77-4 80-3 88-8 94-8 92-6 
137-0 152-7 145-2 110-8 89-3 
86-1 79 +4 87-0 88-0 68-4 
110-2 107-6 106-0 98-0 98-2 
103-8 99-1 99-7 96-0 90-9 
111-8 109-9 107-6 98-5 100-1 
100-0 98-5 103-7 100-2 96-8 
109-3 107-8 109-0 108-0 109-4 
94-1 91-6 96-8 94-7 90-8 
144-6 154-0 169-5 142-0 138-5 
107-0 96-8 91-4 85-2 81-4 
108-3 99-7 85-4 67°8 60-2 
390-9 748-7 521-9 652-9 436-4 
99-3 80-2 85-1 90-6 82-3 
111-3 107-7 107-9 94-9 94-6 
113-0 110-2 111-1 91-7 93-9 
116-9 111-8 108-7 98-7 90-5 
106-9 102-9 103-8 98-0 96-3 
96-6 93-6 91-0 90-2 88-6 
97-7 92-9 89-3 88-5 86-7 
94-5 94-8 94-0 93-3 91-9 
91-5 87-2 89-3 87-6 80-6 


Nore.—The relative weight column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is 
of the total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS DURING THE QUARTER 


ENDING MARCH 31, 1926, 
MAKING 


NEMPLOYMENT as used in the follow- 
ing report has reference to involuntary 
idleness, due to economic causes. Persons en- 
gaged in work other than their own trades, 
or who are idle because of illness, or as a 
direct result of strikes or lockouts are not 
considered as unemployed. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month with consequent variation in the mem- 
bership upon which the percentage of unem- 
ployment is based, it should be understood 
that such figures have reference only to the 
organizations reporting. 





AS REPORTED BY UNIONS 
RETURNS 


ary the curve continued in the upward course 
of the last two months of 1925. In February 
the same level was maintained as in the 
previous month, but in March the projection 
was slightly downward. 

During January, Quebec, Alberta and New 
Brunswick were the only provinces to register 
improvement over December. In _ British 
Columbia the situation was unchanged, and 
the declines in the remaining provinces slight- 
ly more than offset the gains. Nova Scotia 
reported the most substantial reduction, due 
to lessened activity in the coal mining regions. 
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Percentage of unemployment as reported by trade unions—Quarterly 1916-17-18-19-20-21. 
Monthly 1922-23-24-25-26. 


The present article on unemployment 
among members of local trade unions deals 
with the situation reported during the quarter 
ending March 31, 1926, and is based on re- 
turns of the locals reporting at the end of each 
‘month during the quarter. At the close of 
January the percentage of idleness stood at 
8.1 per cent, or .2 per cent higher than in 
December. The situation remained un- 
changed in February, but during March im- 
provement was reported, 7.3 per cent of the 
members being idle. Conditions were better 
throughout the quarter under review than in 
the corresponding period of last year, and at 
the end of the quarter there was an increase 
of 1.2 per cent. . 

The accompanying chart shows the curve 
of unemployment as reported by trade unions 
by quarters from 1916 to 1921 inclusive, and 
by months from 1922 to date. During Janu- 


Workers in the manufacturing industries were 
considerably better employed, the textile 
and garment trades contributing largely to the 
increase. In the building trades nearly 6 per 
cent more idleness was recorded. Employ- 
ment in the transportation industries also 
declined. Lumber workers reported no in- 
activity as compared with 80 per cent in De- 
cember. Fishermen were decidedly slack. 
The percentage of unemployment in Febru- 
ary remained the same as that reported in 
January, though chariges occurred throughout 
the various provinces and industries. New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and British Col- 
umbia unions were more fully engaged than 
in January, but in the other provinces there 
were counteracting reductions. Fishermen 
were much better employed than in January, 
but lumber workers and miners were consider- 
ably slacker. Employment in the manufactur- 
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ing industries was in greater volume, paper- 
makers, tobacco, wood, garment, glass and 
iron and steel workers showing more activity, 
while printing tradesmen, textile and leather 
workers and bakers reported greater unem- 
ployment. The transportation industries im- 
proved slightly, and the building and construc- 
tion trades registered no change. 

During March employment in all provinces, 
except New Brunswick and Ontario, increased 
in comparison with February, and the reduc- 
tions in these two provinces were slight. Fish- 
ermen, coal miners and lumber workers re- 
ported improvement. The situation in the 
manufacturing industries as a whole remained 
on the same level as. in February, though 
within the group there were fluctuations. The 
building and construction trades indicated a 
considerably better situation, and employment 
in the transportation industries was also in 
greater volume. 

Table I on this page summarizes the re- 
turns by provinces for each month from Janu- 
ary, 1922, and Table III on page 490 shows 
the percentages of unemployment reported in 
the different groups of industries also by 
months from January, 1922. 

During January of this year unions in the 
manufacturing industries registered over 6 per 
cent more employment than in the correspond- 
ing month of last year. The garment trades 
were much busier, and in the textile and iron 
and steel trades also, the gains were  pro- 
nounced. Employment for unions in the 
building and construction trades was slightly 
better, and in the transportation industries 
the change was merely nominal. Fishermen 
reported more slackness as did coal miners, 
but the change among the latter was less pro- 
nounced. 

The percentages of unemployment in the 
manufacturing and transportation industries 
were smaller during February than in the 
same month of last year. In the former group 
employment for iron and steel workers in- 
creased to quite an extent, and greater activ- 
ity was also reported by printing tradesmen, 
woodworkers, papermakers, garment workers 
and hat and cap makers. Building and con- 
struction workers on the other hand were 
shghtly slacker. Employment for retail clerks 
also declined. Coal miners reported a much 
larger percentage of idle members. The situa- 
tion for lumber workers and loggers improved 
greatly, and more work was also afforded 
fishermen. 

Increased activity was reported in the 
manufacturing industries during March, when 
compared with March of last year. Garment 
and glass workers registered very substantial 
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gains, and employment for wood workers, 
printing tradesmen and iron and steel workers 
was also in greater volume. Miners continued 
to be slack. Lumber workers were much 
busier, and fishermen also reported greater 
activity. The situation in the building trades 
and among transportation workers was more 
favourable, 

The accompanying tabulation, Table II, 
shows the percentage of unemployment for the 
months of January, February and March for 
all Canada, and also by provinces for the 
month of March. For this month reports 
were received from 1,547 locals, with a com- 
bined membership of 152,234 persons, of whom 
11,069, or a percentage of 7.3, were unem- 
ployed. 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN 
TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 











rd 
oh oS q 

aed : 2 

Month or 5 g = < 
JER) 8) 2/21 e/ 2 leels 
SSA ee ttl bite Sn asst = a ee Dro] & 
Ry o » wa RHA = = 
; o 3 ‘S| Ss ee a HO! & 
Cag ALN ar Ja Woo WN Rie at Mies ah YN Me 
Jan LOB abit 18-4) 8-6)14-7]11-1/19-8/13-3] 9-5122-7|13-9 
Feb. SSA Me by 11-0) 7-4) 7-5}10-1/17-0} 9-9} 8-5/20-1/10-6 
Marcha lope ian 9-5) 7-1] 7-7} 8-3]14-1/11-0]10-1]17-7] 9-6 
PA Oril nl Oo oe ana 20:0} 3-5]10-6] 5-9/14-9] 8-7112-3119-5|10-4 
ay TSA SM MS 12-1) 3-1]11-4) 3-9] 7-1] 6-4] 5-9|10-9] 8-7 
June Le PAS 7:2) 3-5) 5-4] 3-9] 6-7] 5-0] 7-1] 7-1] 5-3 
July gD INO 2-0} 3-3] 5-5] 2-8) 5-5!) 3-1] 5-0] 5-9] 4-4 
Aug. Logger ai! 2:4) 2-8! 5-4] 2-5) 1-6} 2-8] 3-6] 6-1] 3-6 
Sept LOD OMe: 1-5) 2-1] 5-1] 1-9} -7| -5] 1-4] 4-8] 2-8 
Oct. LSD Pek ai) Ne 1-3] 2-4] 5-9] 1-9} 5-2] 1-4} 2-5/10-6] 3-9 
INOW L922 ue: 3:0] 3-4/11-9} 2-2) 5-7] 2-5] 2-9111-4] 6-2 
Dec. LOD Otters 3:2) 6-1] 7-8] 4-7] 7-8] 4-1] 5-1/13-3] 6-4 
Jan. TAOS See 3-4! 5-0} 6-0] 6-7/12-8] 5-7] 8-5/16-6| 7-8 
Feb. 1 O23 eat oe 5:7} 1-7| 6-4] 7-0! 9-5] 5-2] 4-8! 6-41 6-4 
March 1923...... 3:0} 1-4] 7-3] 5-5} 8-5] 5-0] 7-6114-0] 6-8 
Aprr lien OQ neuter. 2-2) +5} 4-9} 2-8) 8-3] 3-7/11-9] 5-4] 4-6 
May Nae hs sean 1-3} 1-0) 9-1] 1-5] 5-4] 2-0] 7-6] 2-4] 4-5 
June 1G 2S aw 2:2! 1-0] 5-7] 1-6] 5-6] 1-3] 4-5) 4-0] 3-4 
July LORS 2:5] 1-0] 4-4! 1-7] 3-1] 1-3] 5-8] 2-3] 2-9 
Aug. DROPS Ay He -5| +4] 2-2] 2-2) 3-4! 1-0] 3-6} 2-0] 2-2 
Sept 12S Pi 1-5) 1-7| 2-3] 2-1] -8] 1-1] 1-9] 2-4] 2-0 
Oct TO 2S cane) 4-3] 3-2) 9-5] 2-8] 2-2) 1-8] 3-1] 3-1] 4-8 
INGOs rR G23n een 2:4) 3-9112-0] 4-2) 3-2) 3-2) 6-5) 3-7] 6-2 
Dec. 12ST ese 7:3] 3-6] 9-7] 6-4} 6-5] 4-2] 6-0] 7-1] 7-2 
Jan. AO pe Bi be 9-5} 3-0} 9-0] 7-5] 7-3] 5-3] 5-3] 6-4] 7-5 
Feb. Ry DN ee 3-1} 2-7] 7-9] 9-1] 8-0] 4-8] 7-6] 8-1] 7-8 
Marclil9240) viva, 3:6] 3-6] 8-7| 7-0] 7-4] 6-5] 5-3] 3-21 6-7 
PATIL sel O24 ke 2:2) 4-5] 6-3] 5-4] 7-2] 5-2] 4-1] 2-2] 5-4 
May TOA ea, 1-6] 3-2]13-7| 5-8] 6-1] 1-6] 4-7] 3-6] 7-3 
June 1 ere 6:4) 5-2] 9-4) 4-91 4-91 2-3) 3-7] 2-2] 5-8 
July 1924...... 2:6) 3-6] 7-8] 4-6] 5-7] 5-5] 3-8} 3-8] 5-4 
Aug BAO: lap e 9-2) 3-1] 8-9] 5-8] 4-4] 4-4] 5-7) 4-71 6-5 
Sept ADL eh Os 9-3) 2-9] 7-6] 5-1] 7-2] 4-0] 4-7] 4-31 5-9 
Oct. O24 ieee 2:5} 4-3/10-5| 4-5! 6-1] 3-2] 8-1] 8-9] 6-8 
Nov LOZ ae 7-3) 4-5]/18-1] 5-4) 5-2) 4-2) 7-1/11-7] 9-7 
Dec. TO ZA ak ne 4-7) 6-9}22-4| 8-1] 8-9] 4-2) 5-0]10-2/11-6 
Jan. LOOSE ee 9-2) 5-4/14-1] 9-2112-8] 4-5] 8-1] 7-0/10-2 
Feb. iP ee oe 8-8) 4-2)11-4] 9-2} 9-0} 5-3) 9-7] 9-4} 9-5 
Manchatt92o.e rs 3:7) 2-4]11-6} 7-2] 8-2) 6-6}11-2] 7-8] 8-5 
IA DET) SLO2Oee cee 2-0) 4-5/13-6] 6-2] 6-5) 4-1/15-6] 6-6] 8-7 
May TODS tite. 3:9] 3°2}11-7| 3-5] 5-8] 4-6]16-4] 3-4] 7-0 
June O23 be. 3:4] 3-4/10-2} 3-8] 4-3] 2-4]10-8] 4-1] 6-1 
July LOZ Dyer eer 2:2) 2-5) 6-4] 4-5] 3-4! 3-3] 9-6] 4-6] 5-2 
Aug 1925R hee 7-2) 4-2) 6-0) 3-8} 2-8] 1-3] 3-0] 3-5] 4-4 
Sept O25 en: 6-6) 3-0}/10-9| 3-7} 1-7] 0-8) 2-6] 5-2] 5-7 
Oct LOZ OGM eis 3:9) 2-1/10-6] 3-1] 1-8] 1-0} 3-7] 4-4} 5-1 
Nov LODO Pere 4-4) 4-7| 9-8] 4-4] 2-0] 2-5) 3-5) 6-1] 5-7 
Dec JOZo nee 4-3] 3-0]14-2| 6-4] 3-8] 3-5] 4-4] 6-9] 7-9 
Jan. 1G 2 Giese 17-8} 2-8) 8-6] 8-4] 7-6] 5-6] 4-2] 6-9] 8-1 
Feb. T926 ete 22-2) 2-2) 6-6] 7-9] 8-7) 8-7! 6-8] 6-7| 8-1 
Mar O26 rian 19-0] 2-7} 6-5} 8-4) 7-0) 6-8] 4-6] 3-0] 7-3 
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TABLE II.—_UNEMPLOYMENT ON MARCH 31, 1926 


























Nova Scotia and 
HN SB bt, New Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
Number Unem- Number Unem- Number Unem- Number Unem- 
reporting | ployed | reporting | ployed | reporting | ployed reporting ployed 
Occupations | S|] S|] A | A | S| | —_ _ — 
ett ae Shh Berea Aimaen Bese Le Pe erie ire 
ae Quel ee ® A | ee d bal Reeuian pee: ® hl Wate) eS) hihiaees ® 
errs ell Te, Zz 2) Se here a Ay otstea! |) ie 4 tl Bea, % 
a on o oy q on o oO i=} oD o o [=| on o o 
P| a) tele | a ite bom | eC Rae rhea aes =| & 
Fishing 35) ee eee eee 1} 54 0 CEs cce|liin et 1 IMU Daa PRA Ae bese kee eager 
Lumber Workers ‘and Moggers) eee ast tall io ae ate ioerete lio eee line ote ll aemeicka omer ied < te liake oie ailerons 1| 3700) 1300) 35-1 
Mining ore nein aera ae wes 1 i sp fa Ng te EE el a le ek Rea KATA aad Ue hel i ih 
CoaliVilinersi ie icin ene aera: 15) 52461) 12721) ee cu eee |e aero deel aati e Lash a Weve sci owe Oh Ss ale eae | ee 
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EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR MARCH, 1926 


UBSTANTIAL increases were noticeable 
in the volume of business transacted by 
the offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada during the month of March, 1926, 
when the figures are compared with those of 
the preceding month and also with those for 
the corresponding period of last year. The 
percentage of gain in the former instance was 
over six per cent, while in the latter com- 
parison it was much larger, showing an in- 
crease of 20 per cent, these gains in the 
average daily placements being largely due 
to an increased demand for farm labour in 
the Prairie Provinces. 


second half of March, in contrast with the 
ratio of 61.6 and 66.8 during the same period 
of 1925. The ratio of placements to each 100 
applications during the period under review 
was 63.0 and 66.8, as compared with 56.4 
and with 59.6 during the corresponding month 
last year. 

A summary of the reports from the offices 
showed that the average number of applica- 
tions reported during the first half of March, 
1926, was 1,295, as compared with 1,203 dur- 
ing the preceding period and with 1,413 daily 
in the corresponding period in 1925. Applica- 
tions for work during the latter half of the 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1924, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies offered and 
placements effected for each 100 applications for 
work registered at the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada, computations being made 
semi-monthly. The curves of vacancies and 
placements in relation to applications rose 
steadily during the month and at the close of 
the period, the levels shown by both were 
considerably higher than those registered at 
the close of the corresponding period of 1925. 
The ratio of vacancies to each 100 applica- 
tions was 69.1 and 77.6 during the first and 
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month registered 1,488 daily, in contrast with 
1,506 during the latter half of March a year 
ago. Employers notified the Service of a 
daily average of 895 vacancies during the first 
half and 1,156 during the latter half of the 
month under review, as compared with a daily 
average of 870 and 1,006 vacancies during 
the month of March, 1925. Vacancies offered 
to the Service during the latter half of Feb- 
ruary this year averaged 826 daily. The Ser- 
vice effected an average of 816 placements 
during the first half of March, of which 526 
were in regular employment and 290 in work 
of one week’s duration or less, as compared 
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with a total average placement during the 
preceding period of 756 daily and with 798 
daily during the first half of March, 1925. 
During the latter half of the month under re- 
view placements averaged 995 daily (684 regu- 
lar and 311 casual) as compared with an 
average of 898 daily during the corresponding 
period a year ago. 

During the month of March, 1926, the offices 
of the Service referred 26036 persons to va- 
cancies and effected a total of 24,521 place- 
ments. Of these the placements in regular 
employment were 16,408, of which 12.692 were 
of men and 3,716 of women, while the place- 
ments in casual work totalled 8,113. The num- 
ber of vacancies reported by employers num- 
bered 17,764 for men and 10,038 for women, 
a total of 27,802, while the applications for 
work totalled 37,664, of which 26,983 were from 
men and 10,681 from women. 

The following table gives the placements to 
date in the offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada :— 





Placements 
Year Simaeae 
Regular | Casual Totals 

£910) (10, months) 00) /.4 6 sot 268,001 37,904 305,905 
OP es sacar ede ce ted 366, 547 79, 265 445, 812 
OD Wer einer vuaeeae a ciety aitato hares 280,518 75, 238 355, 756 
ODA yO be eaaye nenccte derma str ees 297, 827 95, 695 393, 522 
LO 2B yrecatateore tevnata vs srale elovotenauale 347, 165 115, 387 462, 552 
LO QE Siser ober nar val Diallo 247, 425 118, 707 366, 132 
O20 Tete tek aia, aire niet Memos 306, 804 106, 021 412,825 
1926 (3 months)............. 40, 485 21, 252 61, 687 





Nova Scorta 


Opportunities for employment as indicated 
by orders listed at employment offices in Nova 
Scotia during the month of March declined 
over 8 per cent from February, but were 
nearly 28 per cent in excess of the correspond- 
ing month last year. Placements during 
March were nearly 11 per cent lower than in 
the preceding month, but nearly 20 per cent 
higher than during March, 1925. The most 
noteworthy gains over last year were recorded 
in services, although all groups except farm- 
ing, where practically no change was recorded, 
showed improvement under this comparison. 
Industrial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were 
manufacturing industries 72; logging 66; ser- 
vices 286; and trade 108. Regular employ- 
ment was secured for 164 men and 92 women 
during the month. 


New Brunswick 


There was a decline of nearly 24 per cent 
in the number of orders received by New 
Brunswick offices during March when com- 
pared with the preceding month but a gain of 


almost 22 per cent in comparison: with 


the corresponding month last year. Place-: 
ments were nearly 25 per cent less than 
during February, but nearly 21 per cent 


higher than in March, 1925. Gains over 
March last year were recorded in services, 
transportation and manufacturing, offset in 
part by reductions in logging and construction 
and maintenance. Industrial groups in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month were construction and maintenance 
64 and services 511, of which 421 were in per- 
sonal and household services. Placements in 
regular employment numbered 98 of men and 
82 of women. 
QUEBEC 

Orders listed at the employment offices in 
Quebec during the month under review were 
over 389 per cent higher than during February, 
and nearly 81 per cent in excess of March, 
1925. Placements during March were nearly 
34 per cent above February and over 48 per 
cent higher than in March last year. All 
industrial divisions, except logging and ser- 
vices participated in the gains over the cor- 
responding month last year, those in the 
manufacturing industries and construction and 
maintenance being the most pronounced. 
Placements by industries included manufactur- 
ing 154; logging 72; construction and mainten- 
ance 527; services 519 and trade 82. During 
the month 816 men and 483 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


ONTARIO 


Ontario offices were notified of nearly 16 
per cent more vacancies during March than 
in the preceding month, but over 2 per cent 
less than during the corresponding month 
last year. Placements were over 11 per cent 
in excess of February, but over 7 per cent less 
than during March, 1925. The declines from 
last year all occurred in the highway division 
of construction and maintenance and more 
than offset the gains which were recorded in 
all other industrial groups. In farming, orders 
were about 10 per cent higher, but placements 
nearly 14 per cent less. Industrial groups in 
which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were manufacturing 1,327; 
logging 1,229; farming 779; transportation 223; 
construction and maintenance 1,783; services 
3,300, of which 2,239 were of household work- 
ers and trade 344. During March 4,483 men 
and 1,139 women were placed in regular em- 
ployment. 

MANITOBA 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders listed at employment offices in Mani- 
toba were over 56 per cent greater during 
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March than in the preceding month, but about 
2 per cent less than in March’ last year. 
Placements were nearly 46 per cent higher than 
in February and over 4 per cent above March, 
1925. Increased farm and bush placements 
were mainly responsible for the gains in place- 
ments over March last year. Industrial 
groups in which most of the placements were 
effected during the month were manufacturing 
101; logging 334; farm 1,058; services 1,538 
and trade 167. Placements in regular employ- 
ment during the month numbered 1,457 men 
and 644 of women. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


There was a substantial increase in the num- 
ber of orders received at Saskatchewan offices 
during March when compared with the pre- 
ceding month, a gain of nearly 149 per cent 
being recorded. Vacancies were also nearly 
41 per cent higher than in March last year. 
The number of placements effected during 
March was nearly 124 per cent higher than in 
February and almost 33 per cent more than 
during March, 1925. Increased demand for 
farm workers was mainly responsible for the 
gains over the corresponding month last 
year. Farm placements numbered 1,958 and 
placements in the services group 838. Regu- 
lar employment was secured for 1,970 men 
and 563 women during the month. 


ALBERTA 


During March Alberta offices received 
over 85 per cent more orders than in February 
and nearly 41 per cent more than during 
March last year. The percentage of gain 
in placements was one per cent less in both 
comparisons than that recorded in vacancies. 
Increased farm orders were mainly responsible 
for the gains over March last year, al- 
though increases were also recorded in the 
manufacturing industries, construction and 
maintenance and services. These gains were 
offset in part by reductions in bush orders and 
placements. Industrial groups in which most 
of the placements were effected during the 
month included manufacturing 255; logging 
108; farming 1,508; construction and main- 
tenance 293 and services 751. During the 
month of March regular employment was se- 
cured for 2,096. men and 446 women. 


British CoLUMBIA 


Opportunities for employment as indicated 
by orders listed at British Columbia offices 
during March were over 59 per cent better 
than in February and nearly 13 per cent in 
excess of March last year. Placements in- 


creased nearly 64 per cent over February and 
were more than 13 per cent above March, 
1925. Improvement was general, all indus- 
trial divisions except construction and main- 
tenance participating in the gains recorded. 
Placements by industrial groups included 
manufacturing 452; logging 420; farming 360; 
transportation 209; construction and mainten- 
ance 647 and services 1,068. During the month 
under review 1,658 men and 267 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During March, 1926, the offices of the Km- 
ployment Service of Canada made 16,408 
placements in regular employment, of which 
10,282 were persons for whom the employ- 
ment found was outside the immediate locality 
of the offices at which they were registered. 
Of the latter 1,568 were granted the Employ- 
ment Service reduced transportation rate, 995 
going to points within the same province as 
the depatching office and 573 to other pro- 
vines. The reduced transportation rate, which 
is 2.7 cents per mile with a minimum fare of 
$4, is granted by the railway companies to 
bona fide applicants at the Employment Ser- 
vice who may desire to travel to distant em- 
ployment for which no workers are available 
locally. 

Offices in Quebec issued 13 certificates, all 
interprovincial, and of these the Quebec City ° 
office granted 8 to bushmen travelling to 
North Bay. From Montreal, 3 moulders were 
sent to Kingston, one cook to Timmins and 
one farm worker to Saskatoon. In Ontario 
358 certificates were granted, 248 provincial and 
110 interprovincial. Provincially, the transfers 
included 172 bushmen and 59 railway and con- 
struction labourers going to Northern Ontario 
points. In addition, Ottawa transferred one 
cook to Sudbury, Fort William, one civil 
engineer to a point within its own zone, North 
Bay, 5 carpenters to Guelph, and 2 painters 
to Timmins, and Sudbury, 4 labourers to Tim- 
mins and 3 miners and one edgerman within 
its own zone. Of those travelling to em- 
ployment in another province Toronto sent 
one electrical worker to the Quebec zone and 
the remainder were shipped by Sudbury, Port 
Arthur, North Bay and Cobalt to Hull. These 
included 42 bushmen, 14 railway and con- 
struction workers, 51 station workers and 2 
surface men. The certificates issued in Mani- 
toba totalled 614, the Winnipeg offices effecting 
all the transfers, 347 of which were provincial 
and 267 interprovincial. To Brandon were 
despatched 284 farm labourers, 28 farm 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH 1926 

















VACANCIES APELICANTS Regular 
- place- 
OrrFices Reported| Unfilled || Regist’d | Referred PLACED Unplaced ftieis 
during | atend of|| during to at end of erica 

period period period j|vacancies| Regular | Casual period P 1925 

Nova Scotia. 202.0. 0. AE ow 675 77 708 675 256 350 7132 212 
Olitaxs et $2 oe lk, ORY ee faa 354 42 368 324 85 239 412 25 
INGw CHASZOW., tie os oes us chy ce ccuk 194 25 189 220 139 26 129 129 
Vane y ey Oy EO aa 127 10 151 131 32 85 191 58 
New Brunswick..................... 717 22 951 703 180 523 438 219 
RO DRCUANE: cuyncon uate tv a tenons 99 1 126 99 6 93 63 18 
PLONELONS 2. ceo ete aoe lacs bie ee 281 mA 320 267 53 214 93 97 
BevsOlie hs: sae sdira oc. ce eee oe 337 505 337 121 216 282 104 
qQuebec.: ..... 6s. Meecutiake Ak ee 1,932 461 3,952 1,795 1,299 121 1,552 916 
PAUL OESS SNES Medea Gta: SER aes 525 251 479 264 188 76 8 84 
Biontres sets cee eee ee 880 96 2,469 903 721 19 dea bas} 543 
Klaepee i pass. Gatacey) . ee ere: 178 14 572 217 145 18 179 74 
Sherbrooke .5 Ne, iG eed 144 39 183 122 104 8 40 166 
Three Rivera ee he ae 205 61 249 289 141 0 70 49 
Ontario. 35) hte ec ie mes 10,733 1,739 14,327 9,716 5,572 3,573 8,173 5,740 
Belovitle: (cc. 0h... hae ree 154 2 165 147 108 39 61 60 
Brantiond ivy, Jswiss we. 2 oe 216 21 245 208 152 44 185 517 
Chatham snus o. alidoce a ae: etek 218 9 249 217 93 124 61 105 
RODS. RCE. 9 ee tan a Tarr oeee 107 5 139 111 102 6 28 90 
Port) Walliain 057, Yin) te 454 28 580 496 469 27 226 231 
Gein eco ee se ik ee Eg 134 31 213 123 58 47 116 73 
PISUNION ss tie. ere ee 886 35 1,186 851 267 574 1,516 360 
MESLON?, ids ULNA, Le 350 42 325 338 90 247 113 88 
Pikchonor eros es mn gal 153 19 399 174 111 37 189 80 
DORCOn! cP Oee IN REE acne 841 389 473 526 387 79 242 361 
Niagara Palis.r6. 0.5) ee ale 232 27 190 224 124 93 161 71 
Nort AY a5 sie aid eha re Galena ea ae 120 18 269 238 201 30 39 134 
Oshawa trek yg Va er ene: ot 139 22 298 98 71 27 153 70 
OUB Wal Eel be suds ae 849 229 797 810 438 271 487 294 
POM bTOKE x cuel. sate oe ee 169 23 185 148 82 66 42 93 
heterborough 20k, RE ee 139 37 161 153 70 47 107 104 
PORE RETR Wn ty re ae te 753 48 581 557 514 43 28 443 
Bt.Catharines2 ota) fy eee 240 21 427 212 146 66 450 172 
St. (THOMASH. vidi, (EE ee 187 33 178 169 78 91 85 86 
DARHIA Mere WEL Lally ame een mnnee 125 5 175 117 99 18 138 87 
UPN DLATIG yo, Pees Mie ane 147 22 385 134 98 24 151 67 
RU DMEV A Ee Se | hetero On aes 170 3 557 233 220 10 255 136 
maine 2 ie aah ote ae eee 280 20 295 204 193 10 57 124 
PEOPOBEG ory EN faze), 0, ben emis teal 8,038 605 5,218 2,629 1,044 1,304 3,161 1,586 
ad TAOS LO cP Se MENS GUL ARI GH ag ty, 632 45 637 599 357 242 122 308 
BEAM COD ee OA Oe 3, 204 216 4,514 3,449 2,101 1,184 1,216 1,467 
IBTAMCON Aas b0'o. anaes lana cule 433 78 360 275 264 65 215 
SOMA 1. visiee eee ae 111 22 169 95 62 33 83 59 
innipeg PinleVe¥6ig oe ‘ale seule, el e\d) 6 feletehs's eh eet Pi 660 116 3,985 3,079 1,775 1,144 1,068 1,193 
Saskatchewan....................... 3,971 814 3,257 3,131 2,533 49 672 1,838 
PROVEN oes ete a ee 132 17 84 81 78 3 4 106 
Moose Yaw... chee ee, 1,048 259 824 861 617 136 282 416 
Orth Battleford, dis. te coeii bs coe 126 51 76 76 75 1 2 48 
Prisce Albert: 21.02.20 ee tate 239 95 165 140 121 19 41 83 
Reginass) Weer ites eniae ee cna 1,184 168 1,102 1,003 808 195 243 545 
BASKALOODs Cuno. iiew de Ue ag mt 658 66 576 543 464 79 48 395 
Swift Carrentsf)i35 Su, $i, 234 57 179 177 162 15 19 126 
Weyburn alg tu, va Uae aed 185 49 129 123 96 27 29 75 
POPU itn cetne cases Tome tee 165 52 122 127 112 15 4 44 
Aibertarer all, Sal ee Tes 3,268 262 3,702 3,087 2,542 487 779 1,797 
Cplenry cue icon een a. Fonte i 1,282 94 1,572 1,200 1,057 143 282 627 
Serene lor, terete ee e 190 6 300 135 106 29 62 62 
Bdmontonit. is eh. ee £ 1,190 121 1,280 1,199 932 206 347 864 
POU PTS 5: iis co dh a ded ts btn Ca 383 34 303 336 249 90 50 145 
Medicine Hati s.r eee 223 7 197 217 198 19 38 99 
British Columbia.................... 3,302 159 6,253 3,480 1,925 1,385 3,143 1,659 
CRARDIGOK ccs oui cne ich Gil ee 178 8 329 165 15 6 ill 124 
Ramloopst iti eey.. OM Tam 104 39 293 101 74 9 176 26 
anaimey We eer edad lt ota. ane A ae 36 2 217 27 19 8 243 6 
0c) 172) Pe ie I ps Ay Me apne (EPR 119 5 119 123 iui 5 Dif 84 
New Westminster.................6. 170 1 265 iy 100 Tia. 93 128 
Peitiotorn 0. sieeve dees Bron 70 4 97 63 26 34 49 26 
TINCO COTE .. oe ee 63 7 65 65 61 0 4 56 
Prince Rupert:iss dc. ices ou, 51 1 110 50 33! 19 73 39 
Révelstoke, coloe. LO aew sole 30 4 129 29 28 1 46 13 
Vaneouvert,s.: 6.5 5. .4urveectay | 1,834 75 3,914 2,025 971 947 1,626 847 
WEIMON S24. 0.3 baits ae ET. eaeen 27 4 2 26 24 26 67 
WACLOTIN face ME oc he Pe ee 620 9 692 629 321 278 669 243 

Al Othcess.iA 0 2., oie. AG. 27,802 3,750 37,664 26,036 16,408 8,113 16,705 13,862* 
ODE io’ selene. «toy 0 sfs\aiah ke ever sorta Mencken o 17,764 1,518 26,983 17,074 12,692 4,004 14,081 10, 817 
WMOMOH cl, ttt eet ee 10,038 Deco 10,681 8,962 3,716 4,109 2,624 3,045 


*14 Placements effected by offices since closed. 
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domestics, 4 cooks and 6 hotel and household 
workers, to Dauphin, one saw mill labourer 
and to the Winnipeg zone 22 farm labourers, 
one farm housekeeper and one cook. The 
interprovincial movement included 107 farm 
hands, going to various points in Saskatche- 
wan, 2 farm generals, 3 housekeepers, one 
cook, one waitress and one painter to Regina, 
one kiln setter and 4 farm domestics to 
Saskatoon, 2 farm generals to Estevan, one 
general to Swift Current, one farm house- 
keeper to Moose Jaw, 2 farm labourers, 132 
bush workers, five cooks and 3 waitresses to 
the Port Arthur zone, and one farm labourer 
to Edmonton. Saskatchewan offices issued 169 
certificates all provincial, 1389 of which were 
for farm labourers and 16 household workers. 
Moose, Jaw despatched 2 rock pickers to points 
within its own zone; Prince Albert sent one car- 
penter to Regina and 9 saw mill labourers 
to points within its own zone. Regina trans- 
ferred one mechanic to Moose Jaw, and 
Saskatoon one labourer to North Battleford. 
The offices in Alberta granted 229 certificates, 
176 to workers travelling to employment with- 
in the province and 53 to other provinces. 
Of the latter, Saskatoon received 47 farm 
labourers and 2 housekeepers and North Bat- 
tleford one farm labourer, all from Edmon- 
ton. Swift Current received one cook and 
Saskatoon two farm labourers from Calgary. 
The provincial movement included 15 mill 
hands, 60 farm labourers, 2 blacksmiths, one 
plasterer, 2 engineers, one plumber, 12 bush- 
men, 3 labourers, 4 cooks, one Janitor, 2 team- 
sters, 2 clerks, one electrician, 2 electric 
welders, one porter, one housekeeper and one 
chambermaid going from Edmonton to points 
within its own zone and 3 farm labourers 
travelling to Lethbridge, 10 farm hands and 


REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT 
PERIOD JANUARY 


ae volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada during the quarter January to March, 
1926, was somewhat less than that effected 
during the corresponding quarter of 1925 as 
there was a decrease of 4 per cent in the 
vacancies offered and of 6 per cent in the 
placements effected in regular and casual em- 
ployment. This reduction in both instances 
was due to lessened activity in highway con- 
struction, and was partially offset by sub- 
stantial gains in both vacancies and place- 
ments in all the other industrial divisions. 
All provinces, except Ontario, Manitoba and 
British Columbia showed increases in both 
vacancies and placements. Although Mani- 
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one labourer to Calgary and one farm labourer 
to Drumheller also from Edmonton. From 
Calgary 26 farm hands and one housekeeper 
and one porter were transferred to Drum- 
heller, 2 farm labourers to Lethbridge, one 
bushman and 5 farm labourers to Edmonton 
and 12 farm labourers, one farm housekeeper 
and one ranch rider within the Calgary zone. 
In British Columbia 185 special rate certifi- 
cates were issued, 55 to points within the 
province and 130 to other provinces. Vancou- 
ver transferred one engineer and one electri- 
cian to Cranbrook, one farm worker, one 
miner and three labourers to Kamloops, one 
cook to Revelstoke, 4 farm labourers, 3 flun- 
keys, 2 sawyers, and one dogger to Penticton, 
one miner, 3 sawyers and 3 engineers to Prince 
George, one engineer to Nelson and 2 cooks, 
2 labourers and one engineer within the Van- 
couver zone. Nelson sent 2 miners to Cran- 
brook and 2 bushworkers and one labourer 
within its own zone. Prince Rupert de- 
spatched one miner, Penticton 2 farm labourers 
and Prince George 11 bushmen, one cook, one 
lumber piler, one edgerman and one tail 
sawyer to their respective zones. In addition 
one railway foreman was transferred from 
Prince George to Kamloops. Except for 2 
cooks travelling from Vancouver to Calgary 
and Drumheller respectively all the inter- 
provincial transfers were for farm hands in- 
cluding 35 to Alberta, 91 to Saskatchewan 
and 2 to Manitoba. 

Of the 1,568 workers who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced rate 762 were 
carried by the Canadian National Railways, 
781 by the Canadian Pacific Railway, 17 by 
the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Rail- 
way, 6 by ‘the Pacific Great Eastern Railway 
and 2 by the Kettle Valley Railway. 


SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 
TO MARCH, 1926 


toba showed a decrease in positions offered, 
placements registered were higher, while On- 
tario and British Columbia were the only 
provinces where losses were shown in both 
cases. The accompanying table gives the 
vacancies and placements of the Employment 
Service of Canada by industrial groups in 
the various provinces during the period Janu- 
ary to March, 1926. 

From the chart on page 491 which accom- 
panies the article on the work of the em- 
ployment offices for the month of March, it 
will be seen that the trend of the curves rep- 
resenting the ratio of vacancies and _ place- 
ments to applications has been generally up- 
wards since the first of the quarter, and 
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though a lower level was registered during of the current year that at the close of the 
January, 1926, than in the same month of quarter, the ratios of both vacancies and 
last year, yet the upward trend was so stead- placements to applications were higher than 
ily maintained throughout the three months those shown at the close of March, 1925. 


VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT 
i eee 

















Nova Scotia New Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
Place- Place- Place- Place- 
ments ments ments ments 
Industry ———_—_—_ ———_—— - 
a2 a Q a 
@ E 2 4 = by 5 
o — Oo _ sf — 
3s = 3s a — Es a 
ha FT RGU ie EV. 0 OR andl Wek ee P= 
3 ® 3 3 ® 3 w ® w 3 
> 6 é) > —G \S) > pC Oo > 
Manufacturing..................0.5- 234 95} 128} 130 73 52} 415) 348 17} 3,642 
Animal products edible............. 1H Ve ks 11 3 S| ee Seas. Mal eee 54 
Par Gnd ite Produots 3... les Poo PE? CME 5. AOR hae A ated Serr amen ea ea 4 
Leather andiits products isu oc el ee eal etapa icc ete [tere seed a sree 3 6B bese 77 
Lumber and its products........... 64 a0) Ne ais ae 69 56 8 59 DO eee 410 
Musical instruments \.) seri, SCu iat ihe, 10 yea  SeaRO arene vas, et emo an 4 Al Mots 15 
Pulp and paper products............ so) IN 9 14 4 10 30 22 “i 306 
Rubber Producten se he terse we cas etlceeely cement lis oaeaee: Sina 5 56 O(a ee 74 
Textile product@y sso. ss sccesaiee® Cc) [ee a 5 SL ee. 3 129 LOT ewe 304 
Plant products edible..............- 41 8 33 11 2 9 29 18 10 298 
Wood distillates; ete i. ies ss)es celine s siece | bee ieee eretere dees. clelfiees tener eceeyeuale | Ske ek ilisan eee Ckeaata ai loner felt tenes tenet avatar eee 
Chemical and allied products.......]......]-..-.-[--.--- 5 1 4 1 Th Sa i 143 
Clay jplass and stone. ives cae cet co ee terete aie fete anes Liens ead ee al eas ee 10 2A a 136 
Electric current..............0e0-5- 1 Dacor yea APR) Ram CAD 1 eet Z 24 
Electrical apparatus............-4-- 1 Tiere Te oe suena. | a ahene 1 ih eee 115 
Iron and steel products...........-. 57 6 49 11 2 g 20 QONER. he 1,229 
Non-ferrous metaliproducts dines loners eee bile’ ceed lees «plas al celine 3 PAW ne ce 84 
Mineral products.............++-++- 44 20 21 4 AN = Sere 45 5) (a ae 235 
Miscellaneousis ic scecess cere e ee ee ee [ole cet co ete. | uatleatet, 5 1 4 16 TO eae 134 
Oggi we otace veces secrete sacleter 266] 228)...... 182} 173 5 ve Does 5,409 
1 IS 0 1 ee a ar ee Ue ev ea Whe RY EM | [Aan 2 al IANO Gre le 51 Psa ki BB ant ese Pe Rad el Gea Nb ER Ga 
Waring) A566 he sac tee ae me 33 26h ivi 10 10 20 57 48 4| 2,172 
ESTA DING oes ris a serio ciao tatels vin ccetsinie retains 5 Taf ae 58 28 17 5 Pie a es 182 
Coal Bee. ieee ee es thie aeeseaieee 5 LE) oars, 58 28 6 Wf ear aie sca) Nees neal ee aa Na nll eta I ge tcl Sch RD 
Metallic ores ts nee OEE IES CARES Pha neg tre ciate epee ape etch OLS DEES. Lh a eae 168 
INGneimetallie Ores Hele Ae nn! eee ee Pa feel ee ie THe ceca» <sum ealte& Ly Ga aeatee A ess roach oy ese ae idicetasteacie leone let Grant an 14 
Communication..................00- 9 4 5) A (A al ACen Pe ed ees A hdl yy ae 46 
bs 
Transportation....................- 67 17 55] = 212 69 wi 143 17 12 23 607 
Street railway and cartage......... 47 2 45 42 4 38 14 9 23 469 
Railway nena ore ee oes 14 14 HY (md ee SOI tLOs 3 BAe how 77 
Shipping and stevedoring........... 6 1 5 33 32 1 ig Parse ean poate tPA 61 
Construction and Maintenance....| 191 70} «105} 9=396} 9=117) =. 279) 1,599) 1,035] 108) 6,027 
RED LWVELV ee rencye' a'taciia's ciasela Sine tateaueuele ant 135 55 73 197 94 103 501 101 100 638 
1B GE-2 0); 72's Re Ue AN 3 TONS ihn 9 1 8 130 Re ae. 130): One See el Seek ce 3, 834 
Building and others. sss. ae soulscees 47 14 24 69 A) 46] 1,098 934 8 1,555 
BOLVICES oe haynes pace crsce cou esta 907} 251) 524] 1,423) 262) 1,141) 1,764) 1,360 42} 10,808 
Governmental...) ids eee eee ee. 37 1 Bil 11 1 A] A a Wa Cah ot ink 304 
Hotel and restaurant............... 69 26 31 45 33 11 178 141 1 703 
Professional ae... ested les aestlouees 138 33 97 167 21 146 63 O02 cara 703 
Recreationalycce ioe c5 eMon 6 cases UI) PAR on 13 PAC Ao 26 6 3 Z 256 
Personal es 6..2 Soe vas sl Me te coat biee 123 3 122 451 15 438 101 59 22 1,222 
Household. oes 5 Bec aa ee raltor a 525 188 224 720 189 508} 1,415) 1,104 17 7,546 
MATIN nHOUsSehoOlae: veacuulas a we elele ce ellie eu eget eaed eniaterere 3 oH hops cory 1 IN fay aay 74 
PAM Cs Bos weit iere oie tok Sieterb ath wbters aieielek 261 19} 241 52 12 40} 174) 147 2 920 
Retails cers ssc beee vale sc Oeste tee 159 9 149 50 ips 38 166 142 2 778 
Wiholesalees vic. wb Rtas dias ales cision 102 10 92 Dee te 2 8 (54 fee ee 142 
WM AMCs. SE aE A selon ob 32 4 28 39 4 13 jl 7 ed 211 
All Industries..............cccccc00. 2,005 725) 1,084) 2,505 748) 1,713) 4,717) 3,544 196) 30,024 
MONS oe Sacco ah ere sce eee ae 1,290 478 747| 1,591 525] 1,045] 2,968) 2,188 179} 20,463 
WOMCI ee co acne sone ce cao slcaen 715 247 oye 914 223 668] 1,749] 1,361 Wh 9,561 
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During the period January to March, 1926, 
there was a ratio of 66.3 vacancies and 59.9 
placements for each one hundred applications 
for employment, as compared with 64.1 va- 


cancies and 59.1 placements during the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. The average 
number of applications registered daily dur- 
ing the quarter under review was 1,357, of 


SERVICE BY INDUSTRIES, JANUARY TO MARCH, 1926 
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Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British Columbia Canada 
Place- Place- Place- Place- Place- 
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Q m Q n n a 
ie ha < = 4 be a be 
{>} fost — oO fay = o 3S _— [>] le. — —) SS 7 
“ol Picton Tb ap MEP Rate Wal RE a WEG Md dao hte i AE an aM Ma ME 
3) op Q (3) M1) Q ° o0 Q (>) &0 a) cS) 
Ey ® Cs 3 2 oS -8 ® ws 3 ® a a a a 
> ae O > a} S) > ms é) > ee 6) > ee 6) 
255 89} 170 146 50 77 448 $23} 117) 1,115 595 478) 6,385) 3,973) 2,078 
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Te Akar 4 Ft eee 4 10 1 9 2 el es 21 ; 21 
Oeics: 9 12 1 10 17 7 10 ol 18 13 149 77 69 
16 15 3 56 28 9 164 147 16 572 406 eo 1,410 L013 PHY 
Ce cemmo S[s Co ona 8 Slane es labs arb o||cinae ceed lpm sis) MNeicio oil Reseed Uaeley al fe oi aan] PROM RE ated I Walia A 19 10 9 
41 10 30 1 LN eee 3 2 1 33 21 11 442 227 191 
Fay eee Rea acted) ROME SA 1 1 tee 5 2 3 15 D 10 156 132 20 
34 10 24 3 1 2 6 Oeics aa 38 ts 25 523 298 130 
36 9 28 25 4 20 38 32 6 47 10 36 525 232 284 
APD So Get HERA ars fl Rae ean Hee Re RIO A cae ON | i oY vo Ye 2 | arses a A 2 3 1 2 
39 9 30 2 PANE ene BWR peck lsc 2 17 3 13 210 124 103 
3 9 Pd SU ae A ae ia | al ie 20 19 1 30 9 21 199 133 53 
NSIS erate stent oles chal] tral ore Poy eis 6 Seatee  ® 3 1 iy Wena a) 11 9 2 41 25 16 
1 ee a eae 4 is). sae ea eS 5 24 Ne ole a ae 2 12 11 1 140 69 72 
43 21 18 24 9 14 90 34 55 206 65 137 1,680} 1,082 546 
Pe RPE Eve er ea ou e BRS RCM cae 5 3 2 2 7A ee 94 65 26 
1 P| are oe A dees aa 4 73 61 8 10 6 4 416 316 94 
21 2 1 5 (Rr lait a Nel ue eta a Rite oa a 2 1 6 1 3 184 103 64 
502} 1,358]>..... 528 375 3} 1,080) 1,080)...... 1,106) 1,069 71 9,748) 9,368 37 
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etal | Se Te 2 Baeble 54 49 3 TPM Re. 125 97 20 
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positions offered 899 and of placements 
effected 812, in contrast with a daily average 
of 1,469 applications, 942 vacancies and 869 
placements in regular and casual employ- 
ment during the first quarter of 1925. 
During the three months, January to March, 
1926, the offices of the Service reported that 
they had made 65,665 references to positions 
and had effected a total of 61,687 placements, 
of which 40,435 were in regular employment 
and 21,252 in casual work. Of the placements 
in regular employment, 31,229 were of men 
and 9,2@6 of women, while casual work was 
found for 11,348 men and 9,904 women. A 
comparison with the same period of 1925 
shows that 66,025 placements were then made, 
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of which 39,143 were in regular employment 
and 26,882 in casual work. Applications for 
employment during the period under review 
were received from 74,747 men and 28,319 
women, a total of 103,066, in contrast with a 
registration of 111,624 during the same period 
of 1925. Employers notified the Service dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1926 of 68,324 posi- 
tions, of which 44,555 were for men and 23,769 
for women, as compared with 71,557 opportun- 
ities for work offered during the corresponding 
period of 1925. 

In another section of this issue will be 
found a report in detail of the transactions of 
the employment offices for the month of 
March. 


BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA DURING MARCH, 1926 


HE value of the building authorized in 60 
cities during March, standing at $10,- 
538,423, was 48.3 per cent greater than the 
total of $7,104,343 in the preceding month, 
and 22.3 per cent above the aggregate of 
$8,613,732 in March, 1925. The total for the 
month under review was larger than for 
March of any other year since 1920, with the 
exception of 1922, when the projected build- 
ing in the cities was estimated to cost 
$10,595,196. At the same time, the index 
number of wholesale prices of building ma- 
terials was lower in March, 1926, than in any 
other month of those years. 


Some 50 cities furnished detailed  state- 
ments showing that they had authorized the 
construction of nearly 1,200 dwellings valued 
at approximately $5,300,000 and of over 1,900 
other buildings estimated to cost more than 
$4,800,000. In February, permits were issued 
for some 600 dwellings and 1,000 other build- 
ings, valued at approximately $2,570,000 and 
$4,200,000, respectively. 

As compared with February, 1926, all pro- 
vinces except Quebec and Saskatchewan re- 
gistered increases in the value of the permits 
issued; in those two provinces there were 
losses of 22.3 per cent and 15.6 per cent, re- 
spectively. Ontario cities reported the largest 
absolute gain of $2,800,960, or 135.0 per cent, 


but the proportionate increases in New 
Brunswick, Manitoba and Alberta were 
greater. 


All provinces except Manitoba recorded 
higher aggregates of building permits issued 
than in March, 1925. The increases of 
$871,335 or 56.7 per cent in Quebec and 
$441,427, or 10.0 per cent, in Ontario were 
the most pronounced absolute gains, but New 


Brunswick, Saskatchewan and Alberta regis- 
tered larger percentage increases. 

Toronto and Winnipeg reported greater 
totals of proposed building than in either 
February, 1926, or March, 1925. In Mont- 
real, there was a decline in the former and 
an increase in the latter comparison. On the 
other hand, Vancouver reported building at 
a higher estimated cost than in the preceding 
month, but there was a slight falling off as 
compared with the same month of last year. 
Sydney, Fredericton, St. John, Quebec, West- 
mount, Chatham, Fort William, Galt, Guelph, 
Hamilton, Niagara Falls, the Townships of 
York, Welland, Windsor, Sandwich, Brandon, 
Moose Jaw, Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton, 
Lethbridge, Nanaimo, Point Grey, South 
Vancouver and Victoria reported higher 
building permits than in either February, 
1926, or March, 1925. 

Cumulative Record for First Quarter, 1926. 
The table following shows the value of the 
building authorized during the first quarter of 
each year since 1920. The average index 
numbers of wholesale prices of building ma- 
terials during the first three months of those 
years are also given. (1913=100). 











Average 

indexes of 

Year Value wholesale 

of permits prices of 

building 

materials 

$ 

LOZ Gast ce Ga so Meee eee eae 22 251 454 152-3 
EUS) ee | Seri, 2 aes ae Mie 19,934,360 153-8 
LO ZA: Wes canon hrs tu vent becca saben yite Ne ceo 18, 000, 669 167-3 
UVES ees eee Se SRA ie ae ENS OF 19,441,159 164-9 
1022 wise seataars hinge O LN BE IO TN 18, 643,948 161-1 
LO 21. ve. 1.2 Fae oenatnen ices Ta ee 13,426, 227 207-8 
TO20 yt. te eee Oe Be ee 18, 866,351 208-1 


eo” 
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It will be noted that the aggregate for 
March, 1926, was higher than in any other 
year since 1920, except 1922, when it was 0.5 
per cent greater; the index number of whole- 
sale prices of building materials was then, 
however, nearly 9 points higher. The total 
for the first quarter of this year was the 
largest on record for the 60 cities, being 11.6 
per cent greater than in 1925, the previous 
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high level, and 65.7 per cent higher than in 
1921, when building was at its lowest ebb in 
these six years and when building costs had 
only commenced to decline from the peak of 
1920. 

The accompanying table gives the value of 
the building permits issued by 60 cities in 
February and March, 1926, and March, 1925. 
The 35 cities for which records are available 
since 1910 are marked with asterisks. 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 








Cities Mar. 1926 | Feb. 1926 | Mar. 1925 

$ $ $ 

P.E.1I.—Charlottetown Nil Nil Nil 
Nova Scotia.......... 34,245 20, 225 31,720 
Sia litax cette ccius ae 23,895 18, 225 25,945 
New Glasgow...... Nil Nil 700 
ESvaneyet nef .. 10,350 2,000 5,075 
New Brunswick..... 110,618 125 15,045 
Fredericton........ 14, 400 Nil 7,500 
e Moncton siseeie) 318 1,000 125 3,045 
mate SOM wa tac be leia. 95,218 Nil 4,500 
MODOC noe 2,408,355 | 3,100,770 1,537,020 

.*Montreal—* Mai- 

sonneuve.......... 2,048,365 2,900,470 1,330,960 
RQnebEG ere ee. 131,675 30,975 55,385 
Shawinigan Falls... 5,875 Nil 16, 200 
*Sherbrooke........ 10, 900 5,000 15, 800 
*Three Rivers...... 67,690 (2,320 70,525 
*Westmount.......: 143, 850 92,000 48, 150 
Ontario AVP 4,876,125 2,075,165 4,434, 698 
Belleville.......... 10,000 5,200 11,460 
*Brantiords.c24... 7,860 15,600 14,790 
Whathamease.. 8 31,050 11,500 6,000 
*Fort William....... 223 hao 9, 600 31, 840 
Alte wee eee 63,910 660 1,881 
BCUCI DD et oie ince 53,390 3,500 35,000 
*Hamilton ee... 329,750 118,950 307, 200 
eisingston a ceecenn 9, 420 10,955 20,276 
*Kitehener: .. sis fait. 54,145 22,380 139, 953 
SIGONGON 0. see nike 60,215 16,255 134, 920 
Niagara Falls...... 228,570 124,300 OuMOLO 
CHOLES yaaa ales 15, 285 12,250 66,250 
"(OCCA WAE ee ae coe 77,425 24,540 141,730 
Owen Sound....... 3,500 Nil 14, 500 
*Peterboro seis. 10,560 19395 15,567 
*Port Arthur........ 13,250 48,455 7,275 
OLEAtONC Aree. 11,865 1,630 62,280 
*St. Catharines..... 23, 282 1,200 85,455 
SOL NOMaASert nucs. 18, 600 1,140 229,740 
Sarhiaye rere en 52,350 18,955 88,736 
Sault Ste. Marie... 8,955 1,455 15, 406 





Cities Mar. 1926 | Feb. 1926 | Mar. 1925 
$ $ $ 
Ontario— 
HTorontowe ces. « 2,154,620 |} 1,133,910 1,865, 651 
York Township... 586, 500 223, 550 524,375 
Welland. -: acca5- 13,725 5,350 3,790 
*WindSOras sei ase 535, 820 164, 870 322,780 
(Hora ierecets wet 53, 500 24,800 52,720 
Riverside......... 13,300 13,000 18,000 
Sandwich......... 127, 650 32,400 115,950 
Walkerville....... 73,000 25,000 89,000 
Woodstock......... 4,403 2,365 4,648 
Manitoba............ 576, 206 98,850 727, 680 
“Brandon. occas 7 31,100 1,700 200 
St. Boniface........ 20,906 12,000 511,780 
EWinnipes sis.’ eas. 524, 200 85, 150 215,700 
Saskatchewan....... 182, 164 215,815 42,720 
*Moose Jaw......... 39,775 3,800 14,510 
* Regina cr acne 60, 649 204, 725 23,775 
*Saskatoon:...4...; 81,920 7,290 4,435 
Alberta............... 439, 860 120, 483 172,045 
PCalocaryurr scenes 149, 695 Hal one 94, 800 
“Edmonton 2ins: 244, 865 37,450 47,540 
Lethbridge’... si.:.. 43 , 640 11,660 29,645 
Medicine Hat...... 1, 660 Nil 
British Columbia....| 1,910,850 1,472,910 1, 652, 804 
INSNSINOL eae ea 17,425 7,600 14,415 
*New Westminster.. 46,375 47,800 22,200 
Point Grey........ 765, 400 458, 900 561, 600 
Prince Rupert...... 7,950 25,500 11, 600 
South Vancouver... 160, 900 85, 320 92,025 
*Vancouver......... 808, 035 792,485 873,215 
# VAC tO Asics sence: 104, 765 55,305 77,749 
Total—60 cities....... 10,538, 423 7,104,343 8,613,772 
*Total—35 cities.......} 8,208,069 6,002,578 6,297,966 
Cumulative total for 1926 1925 1924 
60 cities—first nine 
MONtHSA oes cei 22,251,454 | 19,934,360 18,000, 669 





RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazerrs. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both employers and employees. Verbal 
agreements, which are also included in the 
records, are schedules of rates of wages, hours 
of labour and other conditions of employ- 
ment agreed upon between the parties con- 
cerned, and in effect though not signed. In 
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addition to these, important schedules of: 
wages are summarized, including civic sched- 
ules. In the case of each agreement or sched- 
ule, the rates of wages for the principal 
classes of labour are given, with other in- 
formation of general interest :— 


Manufacturing: Pulp and Paper 


Fort WittiAM, Onrario—Tur Fort WIL- 
LIAM Paper COMPANY AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF Paper MAKERS. 


This agreement is the same as that for Sault Ste. 
Marie, which follows. 
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Sautt Ste, Maxim, EspaANorA AND STURGEON 
Farts, ONTARIO—SPANISH River Putp 
AND Paper Mitts, Limitep, anp Locar 
UNIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL BrROTHER- 
HOOD OF Paper: MAKERS. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1926, to 
May 1, 1927, and from year to year subject to thirty 
days’ notice in writing. 

Questions of jurisdiction shall conform to the regu- 
lations as fixed by the American Federation of Labour. 

When hiring men the company shall give preference 
to union members in good standing; when laying off 
men, preference shall be given ito employees belonging 
to the union, among equally efficient employees. A new 
man shall be instructed to join the union within 
fifteen days. All permanent employees shall maintain 
membership in good standing in the union. 

Operation of paper mills shall be not more than 
six days per week, from 8 a.m. Monday to 8 a.m. 
Sunday. No work Sunday except washing screens, 
oiling dryer boxes, and repair work, except as set forth 
or mutually agreed. Work on Sunday, time and one- 
half. Manual labour on machines such as operating 
machines and putting on clothing shall be done only 
by union members except when helped by _ swipers, 
labourers or mechanics, when necessary. 

Paper makers may be required to come on duty at 
7.30 a.m. Monday to prepare machines to make paper 
at &§ p.m., but not to put on new wires, nor take 
paper over machines. 

Day workers’ hours, eight per day, six days per 
week. Overtime, time and one-half. Not less than 
four hours’ pay to an employee called out for repair 
work. 

Hours for tours to change, 8 a.m., 4 p.m. and mid- 
night, except as agreed. Overtime, at other than tour 
work, time and one-half. On vacancies after two 
weeks, time and one-half. Work on holidays, time 
and one-half. 

Wages to be as per 1926 paper makers’ standard 
classification and wage schedule as adopted by the 
Montreal Conference, March 9 to 13, 1926. 

No strikes or lockouts during life of agreement. 

Rules governing mill employees shall become a part 
of the agreement. 

Members putting on wires other than regular shift, 
six hours’ time. 

Matters for adjustment are to be reported to the 
General Superintendent in writing if required; if reply 
is unsatisfactory to men, question shall be referred 
to the general manager, or his assistant; if no agree- 
ment is reached, question shall be referred to the 
president of the International Brotherhood, or his 
representative, and on failure of these to agree within 
fifteen days case shall be left to arbitration, one man 
being selected by each party, and a third to be 
selected by them within fifteen days, or, if they fail 
to agree, by the Minister of Labour, decision to be 
final and _ binding. 

If it is believed a man has been unjustly discharged 
or laid off, facts shall be reported to the General 
. Superintendent; if discharge is found unjust, employee 
shall be reinstated. 

Matters for adjustment shall be taken up by the 
company with officers and adjustment committee of 
the union, or by the general manager and the inter- 
national president, and matter shall be referred to 
arbitration if necessary. 

The mutual interest board shall continue in opera- 
tion, consisting of an equal representation of manage- 
ment and men, to consider matters of mutual interest, 
exclusive of wages. 

The schedule of rates of wages shows the minimum 
speed classification for each paper machine. Above the 
minimum speed, rates for boss machine tenders, ma- 
chine tenders, back tenders and third hands shall in- 
ercase or decrease according to the 1926 standard classi- 
fication and wage schedule. In case of machines upon 


which rates of pay in effect at time agreement goes 
into force would be reduced, by application of the 
1926 classification and wage schedule, decrease will not 
be made except through reduction in machine speeds, 
provided that the rate paid will be three cents more 
than called for by the classification. 

When machines make hanging paper, news rates, in 
effect when machines go on hanging, plus five cents. 

Schedule of rates for paper machine room: Soo, 4th 
hand, 63 and 65 cents; 5th hand, 60, 63 and 64 cents; 
Espanola, 4th hand, 53, 61 and 62 cents; 5th hand, 
52, 60 and 61 cents; rewinderman, 73 cents. Sturgeon 
Falls, 4th hand, 62 cents; news, 52 cents; on hanging, 
57 cents; 5th hand, 57 cents; news, 5& cents; on 
hanging, 54 cents. Hand cleaner, 71 and 73 cents; 
handyman, 64 cents. 

Board Mill (Soo), machine tender, 90 cents; back 
tender, 68 cents; 3rd hand, 54 cents; 4th hand, 45 
cents; 5th hand, 44 cents; beater engineer, 68 cents. 


Sautt Sre. Marie, EspANOLA AND STURGEON 
Farts, ONtTARIO.—SPANISH River Pup 
AND Paper Miris, Limirep, AND THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL BroTHERHOOD oF Purp, Sut- 
PHITE AND Paper Mitt WorKERS, THE 
UniteED BrorTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND 
JOINERS OF AMERICA, THE INTERNATIONAL 
BroTHERHOOD OF LELectricAL WORKERS, 


THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MACHINISTS, AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
Union oF STEAM AND OPERATING ENGI- 
NEERS. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1926, to 
May 1, 1927, and from year to year thereafter, subject 
to not less than thirty days’ notice of change prior 
to May Il. 

Provisions for jurisdiction and membership are as 
in previous agreement. 

Pulp mills to be cn a standard week of not more 
than six days per week, unless necessary to provide 
stock. Work between 8 a.m. Sunday and 8 a.m. 
Monday, double time. 

Day workers, eight hours per day, six days per 
week. Overtime, time and a half. Overtime for worx- 
ers not covered by the schedule, regular rate for first 
two hours, thereafter, time and one-half. Employees 
called out and required to go on duty for repair work 
to have not less than four hours’ pay. Sunday work, 
not less than four hours’ pay. 

Hours for tour workers to change at 8 a.m., 4 p.m.. 
and midnight, except as agreed. 

Tour workers, overtime other than tour work, time 
and one-half. 

Holidays, time and one-half. 

No strikes or lockouts shall occur during the life of 
this agreement. 

An apprentice system is in effect in the mechanical 
trades throughout the mills, where youths may learn 
trades. Wages as follows: Ist year, 35 per cent of 
journeymen’s minimum rate; 2nd year, 45 per cent; 
3rd year, 65 per cent; 4th year, 85 per cent. 

In event of cessation of work or a strike through 
failure to renew this agreement, unions shall supply 
competent men to do the following work: electrical 
work, unloading of incoming freight purchased prior 
to cessation of work; power house operation; opera- 
tion of dam or regulation of river flows; and any 
other work of a similar nature; until it is agreed to 
recommence operations. 

Common labour shall not be included in the wage 
schedule, rate for this class being set by the company, 
being for the three months commencing May 1, 1926, 
at 40 cents per hour; company to discuss any altera- 
tion with representatives of this class of labour. 

The mutual interest board shall continue in opera- 
tion. 
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Rates of wages—Soo Miull, per hour: slasher and 
wood yard, sawyer, powder man, 63 cents; wood room, 
assistant tour foreman, 46 cents; knife setter, 44 cents; 
knife grinder, 43 cents; knife barker, chipperman, 
splitterman, 44 cents; oiler, 43 cents. Groundwood 
Mill; head grinderman, 61 cents; assistant head grinder- 
man, 47 cents; stone shanpener, 63 cents; grinderman, 
wood loader, 45 cenitts; screens and deckers, 47 cents. 
Groundwood wet press: pulp handler foreman, 50 cents; 
wet machines, 43 cents. Sulphite mill: cook, 88 cents; 
first helper, 61 cents; second helper, blow pits, 46 cents; 
limestone foreman, 45 cents; acid makers, 73 cents: 
sulphur burners, 50 cents. Wet press sulphite: tour 
foreman, 69 cenits; oilers, 43 cents; stock runners, 46 
cents. Rogers wet machine, back, 44 cents; weighers, 
59 cents; screen tenders, 42 cents; sulphite machine 
men, 43 cents; oil and glue maker, 45 cents. Beater 
room: helper, broke beater man, 44 cents. Finishing 
room: head finisher, 46 cents; finisher’s helper, car 
preparer, core makers, 42 cents; car loaders, 46 cents; 
waighers, 60 and 63 cents; truckers, 44 cents; head 
core maker, 60 cents; tier, 44 cents; cullerman, 59 
cents. Boiler house: water tenders, 66 cents; fireman, 
62 cents; firemen’s helpers, 47 cents; ashmen, cleaner, 
44 cents; head coal handler, 64 cents; oilers, 43 cents; 
steam engineers, 71 cents. Yard and tracks: teamster, 
44 cents; train crew conductor, train crew engineer, 70 
cents; train crew firemen, 52 cents; train crew, Ist 
brakeman, 54 cents; train crew 2nd brakeman, 52 
cents; crane engineer, 81 cents; crane fireman, 44 cents; 
track foreman, 50 cents. (Sample testers, 44 cents. 
Board Mill: beater helper, 42 cents; oilers, 43 cents; 
labourer foreman, 62 cents. Electrical: motor tender, 
80 cents; repairman, armature winders, 72-82 cents. 
Mechanical: machinists, carpenters, blacksmith, pipe 
fitters, pattern makers, painters, millwrights, saw filer, 
roll grinder, cylinder coverer, tinsmith, 72-82 cents; 
helpers, 60-69 cents. Paper Machine Room: tour oilers, 
61 cents; cleaners, 42 cents. 

Rates are also given for these and certain other 
classes at Espanola and Sturgeon Falls. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


Hamitton, Onvario—Hamirtton PusrisuHers’ 
ASSOCIATION AND INTERNATIONAL PRINTING 
PRESSMEN AND ASSISTANTS’ Union, No. 
176. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1925, to 
December 31, 1926. 

Union members are to be employed on presses except 
as provided for in apprentice regulations. 

Hours, 8 per day; 73 per night. 

Wages, journeymen pressman, minimum wage per 
week, April 1, 1925, $39; December 1, 1925, $40; Janu- 
ary 1, 1926, $40.50. 

Apprentices are to be registered and to take the 
correspondence course of the International Union in 
their fourth year. 

The agreement specifies the minimum number of 
men to be employed on each type of press. 

Overtime, to 10 p.m., time and one-half. Thereafter 
and Sundays and holidays, double time. 

If competent help cannot be furnished by the union, 
employers may secure a man who may be employed 
until a union man is supplied for the position. 

The head pressmen of a web pressroom shall hire 
and discharge all help over which he has charge. 


Consiruction: Buildings and Structures 


WIinpsor, ONTARIO—EMPLOYERS CONTRACTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION, AND INTERNATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF OPERATIVE PLASTERERS AND 
CrMENT Finisuers, No. 345. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1926, to 

May 1, 1927. 
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Wages, per hour, $1.50. Hours, 8 per day, 4 on 
Saturday, 44 per week. 

Overtime, and work on Sundays and holidays, double 
time. No work on Labour Day. 

Members hired to go out of town to work shal! 
receive full board and expenses. Members working out- 
side the city limit shall receive car fare both ways 
and travelling time. 

No person shall help a journeyman except an appren- 
tice or employer. Only members of the association 
shall act as foremen. They must have power to hire 
and discharge, and receive at least $1 extra per day. 

On jobs done by contractors who are not local men, 
fifty per cent of employees must be members of the 


local union. 


Transportation and Public Utilities— 
Street Railways 


Toronto, ONnTARIO.—Toronto TRANSPORTATION 
CoMMISSION wiTH AMALGAMATED ASSO- 
CIATION OF STREET AND Execrric RAIWway 
EMPioyeres or America, Division No. 113, 
For Sucu or THE Rattway EMPLOYEES AS 
ARE Merempers THEREOF, AND wITH Irs 
OTHER EMPLOYEES IN THE SAME CLASS 
Wuo ArE NoT MembBers THEREOF, 


effect from March 31, 1926, 


Agreement to be in 
until March 31, 1928. 

This agreement is similar to that published in the 
Lasour Gazerte for March, 1925, on page 304, in effect 
from March 31, 1924, to March 381, 1926. A few minor 
clauses have been omitted, and an item of 5 cents 
extra per hour for one-man bus drivers, and one of 56 
cents per hour for operating trackmen added. Various 
clauses of the agreement are specified as applying to 
bus drivers in addition to conductors, motormen, etc. 


Water Transportation 


Montreal, QueBEc.—Various Suippinc Com- 
PANIES AND THE ASSOCIATION OF THE 
SYNDICATED LONGSHOREMEN OF THE Por? 
oF MontTrEAt, 


Agreement to be in effect from April 13, 1926, until 
December 31, 1926. 

This agreement is similar in most respects to that 
in effect during the previous year, summarized in the 
Lasour Gazetrre for April, 1925. 

As one of the days when double time is paid, St. 
Jean Baptiste Day has been substituted for Victoria 
Day. 

Hours per day, 7 a.m. to 12 noon and 1 p.m. to 
6 p.m.—62 cents per hour; hours per night, 7 p.m. 
to 11 p.m. and midnight to 5 a.m.—72 cents per hour. 

For handling the following cargoes the rate shall be 
77 cents per hour for day work and 87 cents for 
night work: nitrate, bulk sulphur, full cargoes of china 
clay and fertilizer, full cangoes of coal, shifting bunker 
coal and handling frozen goods. 

For the following work, 77 cents per hour for day 
work and 87 cents for night work: grain trimming and 
bagging. Running of grain in the pipes to be stopped 
when inen go down in the hold to work; two men 
to stand on deck during the time if necessary. 

In case of work performed in open ’tween deck where 
there is grain running in a hatch connected with the 
said open deck, the whole gang is to be paid 77 cents 
per hour, day, and 87 cents per hour, night. This not 
to apply to men working other cargo in open hold. 

To men ordered out on Sunday and not commencing 
work, a minimum of one hour’s pay at prevailing rate. 

Mails and baggage to be handled on Sundays, werk 
days at all times and holidays (except Labour Day), 
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at the prevailing rate, time to count from the time 
the men are ordered. 

The following note is attached to the above clause 
in the new agreement: The companies agree under 
reservation to this clause in view of section 125, chapter 
66, of the Revised Statutes of Canada, which states 
as follows: ‘125. Every one who abandons, or ob- 
structs, or wilfully delays the passing or progress of 
any mail, or any car, train, locomotive engine, tender, 
carriage, vessel, horse or animal employed in conveying 
any mail on any railway, public highway, river, canal, 
or waiter communication is guilty of an indictable 
offence.”’ 

The remainder of the agreement is unchanged. 


Mepicine Hat, Arperta—Ciry or MeEpIcIN& 
Har AND THE Civic Emproyees’ FEDERAL 
Lasour Union No, 46. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 1926, until 
December 31, 1926, and thereafter except when ter- 
minated ~by thirty days’ notice. 

The city council is to appoint a committee upon 
proper notice being given to receive a grievance com- 
mittee from ithe union. No discrimination against 
union members. Heads of departments are not to use 
their positions to solicit donations from employees. 
Men are to receive pay for public holidays except 
hourly or daily employees. Wages not exceeding one 
month are to be paid in cases of sickness after twelve 
months’ service, on production of certificate. Members 


may have leave of absence without pay to attend union 
conventions as delegates. Copies of resolutions of the 
council affecting civic employees shall be forwarded to 
the secretary. Senior men shall be given preference for 
promotion if efficient. Reasonable expenses ‘to be 
allowed for out-of-town work. 

Hours for outside labour, 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. from 
October 1 to April 1, and 7.30 a.m. to 5 p.m. from 
April 1 to October 1, with one hour for lunch. Satur- 
day, 7.30 a.m. to 1 p.m. 

After one year all outside men (except daily men), 
fourteen days holidays. No employee on leaving the 
service or on being discharged shall be entitled to 
two weeks’ wages in lieu of holidays. 

Overtime, time and one-half for men employed by 
the hour or day. 


Monthly men working overtime on Saturday after- 
noons from April 1 to November 1 to be allowed time 
off for same when convenient. 


Former employees who are returned soldiers will be 
given preference of employment if efficient, other former 
employees next. Returned soldiers, resident in Medicine 
Jiat at time of enlistment, and engaged by city on 
discharge may count service overseas as service with 
the city. If alteration in hours, pay or conditions 
comes up during the year, council will confer with a 
committee cf the union. - 


The remaining provisions of the agreement are similar 
to those in effect in the previous year, summarized in 
the Lasour Gazette for October, 1925, page 1026. 





FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


[ )UBING April the Department received 
information regarding three contracts 
executed by the Government of Canada, 
which included among their provisions the 
fair wages conditions sanctioned by Order in 
Council for the protection of the labour to 
be employed thereunder. In two of these 
contracts the general fair wages clause is in- 
serted as follows:— 


1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages as 
are generally accepted as current from time to time 
during the continuance of the contract for competent 
workmen in the district in which the work is being 
performed for character or class of work in 
which they are respectively engaged, and if there be 
no current rates in such district, then fair and 
reasonable rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade, in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the trade 
as respects hours in the district, then fair and 
reasonable hours, unless for the protection of life and 
property, or for other cause shown to the satisfaction 
of the Minister of Labour, longer hours of service 
are required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the purposes 
of this contract, what are the current or fair and 
reasonable rates of wages and the current or fair and 
reasonable hours, and may from time to time rescind, 
revoke, amend, or vary any such decision, provided 
that his determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of three 
months immediately preceding the date thereof. 


The remaining contract contained a 
schedule of rates and hours based on the cur- 


rent standards of the districts in these re- 
spects. The schedule is given below. 


The following general labour conditions 
sanctioned by the Fair Wages Order in Coun- 
cil appear in ihe {three contracts above re- 
ferred to:— 


Where there are special circumstances which in the 
judgment of the Minister of Labour make it expedient 
that he should do so, he may decide what are the 
current or fair and reasonable rates of wages for 
overtime, and what is the proper classification of 
any work for the purposes of wages and _ hours. 
Immediately upon receipt of notice of any decision 
of the Minister of Labour hereunder the contractor 
shall adjust the wages and hours and classification 
of work so as to give effect to such decision. In 
ease the Contractor shall fail so to do, or to pay 
to any employee or employees for jany services 
performed or for any hours of labour, wages 
according to the rates fixed therefor by the Minister 
of Labour, the Minister of Labour may authorize 
and direct the Minister to pay any such wages at 
the rates so fixed and to deduct the amount thereof 
from any moneys owing by the Government to the 
Contractor and any such payment shall for all 
purposes as between the Contractor and the Govern- 
ment be deemed and taken to be payment to the 
Contractor, and the Contractor shall be bound in 
every particular by any such authority, direction and 
payment as aforesaid. The powers of the Minister 
of Labour hereunder shall not be exercised as to 
any employee or employees where it is established 
to his satisfaction that an agreement in writing exists 
and is in effect between the Contractor and the class 
of employees to which such employee or employees 
belong or the authorized representatives of such class 
of employees fixing rates of wages, overtime con- 
ditions and hours of labour. 


2. The Contractor shall post and keep posted in a 
conspicuous place on the premises where the contract 
is being executed, occupied or frequented by the 
workmen, the Fair Wages Clause or Schedule inserted 
in his contract for the protection of the workmen 
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employed, also any decision of the Minister of Labour 
under the preceding paragraph. 

3. The Contractor shall keep proper books and 
records showing the names, trades, and addresses of 
all workmen in his employ and the wages paid to 
and time worked by such workmen, and the books 
or documents containing such record shall be open for 
inspection by the Fair Wage Officers of the Govern- 
ment at any time it may be expedient to the Minister 
of Labour to have the same inspected. 

4. The Contractor shall not be entitled to payment 
of any money which would otherwise be payable 
under the terms of the contract in respect of work 
and labour performed in the execution of the contract 
unless and until he shall have filed with the Minister 
in support of his claim for payment a_ statement 
attested by statutory declaration, showing (1) the rates 
of wages and hours of labour of the various classes 
of workmen employed in the execution of the con- 
tract; (2) whether any wages in respect of the said 
work and labour remain in arrears; (3) that all the 
labour conditions of the contract have been duly 
complied with; or, in the event of notice from the 
Minister of Labour of claims for wages, until the 
same are adjusted. The Contractor shall also from 
time to time furnish the Minister such further 
detailed information and evidence as the Minister may 
deem necessary in order to satisfy him that the 
conditions herein contained to secure the payment of 
fair wages have been complied with, and that the 
workmen so employed as aforesaid upon the portion 
of the work in respect of which payment is demanded 
have been paid in full. 

5. In the event of default being made in payment 
of any money owing in respect of wages of any 
workmen employed on the said work and if a claim 
therefor is filed in the office of the Minister and 
proof thereof satisfactory to the Minister is furnished, 
the said Minister may pay such claim out of the 
moneys at any time payable by His Majesty under 
said contract and the amounts so paid shall be deemed 
payments to the Contractor. 

6. These conditions shall extend and apply to moneys 
payable for the use or hire of horses or teams, and 
the persons entitled to payments for the use or hire 
of horses or teams shall have the like rights in respect 
of moneys so owing them as if such moneys were 
payable to them in respect of wages. 

7. With a view to the avoidance of any abuses which 
might arise from the sub-letting of contracts it shall 
be understood that sub-letting other than such as may 
be customary in the trades concerned is prohibited 
unless the approval of the Minister is obtained; sub- 
contractors shall be bound in all cases to conform to 
the conditions of the main contract, and the main 
Contractor shall be held responsible ffor _ strict 
adherence to all contract conditions on the part of 
sub-contractor; the contract shall not, nor shall any 
portion thereof be transferred without the written 
permission of the Minister; no portion of the work 
to be performed shall be done at the homes of the 
workmen. 

8. All workmen employed upon the work compre- 
hended in and to be executed pursuant to the said 
contract shall be residents of Canada, unless the 
Minister is of opinion that Canadian labour is not 
available or that other special circumstances exist 
which render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. ; 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WoRKS 


Contract containing schedule of wages and . 


hours.—Alterations, additions and renovations 
to factory buildings at H.M.C. Naval Dock- 
yard, Esquimalt, B-C., and repairs to the 
jetty, boat houses, landing stages, gangway 


and Bickford Tower, Esquimalt, B‘C. Names 
of contractors, John Harkness and Hy. Hark- 
ness, Victoria, B-C. Date of contract, Febru- 
ary 8, 1926. Amount of contract $1,275 for 
alterations, etc., to factory building and $1,249 
for repairs to jetty, etc. A fair wages 
schedule is inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 











Rates of Hours 
Trade or class of labour wages, not per 
less than day 
$ cts. 
Bricklayers and masons..............| 9 00 per day 8 
Carpenters and joiners............:.- (Oe 8 
Concrete workers?) tee, ee 0 55 per hour 8 
Bilectrical workersesi2. yoke 2+ asec 7 50 per day 8 
MZADOULEES tate Are eee nasa als. oe 0 45 per hour 8-9 
BRD OVS ci Men Nera LL UAE AE eR 0 07 to 0 09 8 
per yard 
BRE ep Ae a Ca OOO A AE OVO 9 ph 8 00 to 10 00 8 
per day 
(According to 
efficiency) 
Marble'setterst:: 40. soe eee ne cae 9 00 per day 8 
Marble setters’ helpers............... Sr OOy eure 8 
PAInters and: Glaziers. pasa ces sekae GEO Onn tee 8 
PlaStereraly wy. WIL. meerae ake. beat OrOOTa a. 8 
Plumbers and steam fitters.......... S00 8 
Plumbers and steam fitters’ helpers..| 500 “ 8 
TOOLOTS ®.Hiasrrcoih g HOEY: SOUS ETS oo LOPE Se 6350) 455 8 
Dneey Metal WOrkers. sss. sae ase inst OO a 8 
Structural steel workers.............. 900 “ 8 
Teamsters one horse and cart........| 700 “ 9 
Teamsters two horses and wagon.....| 9 00 to 10 00 9 
per day 
Contracts containing the general Fair 
Wages Clause—Supply and installation of 


interior fittings (in oak) in the Post Office at 
South Nelson, N.B. Name of contractors, 
Geo. Burchill & Sons of South Nelson, N.B. 
Date of contract, March 15, 1926. Amount of 
contract, $850. 

Supply and installation of interior fittings 
(in oak) in the Post Office at Chipman, N.B. 
Name of contractors, the Office Specialty 
Manufacturing Company, Limited, of New 
Market, Ontario. Date of contract, March 23, 
1926. Amount of contract, $945. 


Post OrricE DEPARTMENT 


The following is a statement of payments 
made in ‘April, 1926, for supplies ordered by 
the Post Office Department, under contracts 
which are subject to the Fair Wages policy :— 


é 








Amount of 
orders 


Nature cf Orders 





$. ets. 
Making metal dating stamps and type, also other 


hand stamps and brass crown seals........... 878 21 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc. 203 46 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms, 

CLC IR RR atthe dS, pre Fe aes) Say, ot nc EL 3,659 66 
Stampine padsywinks cues. sac ea aes tee 83 14 
Matlipbsoshttingse tat ok rst eemtec i aot tet 7,396 57 
Scales bey, USES | Ea em Ae nai Bh ais on EIS 593 50 
epaits tollettenDOxes eu sate tei oe eee 19 25. 
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FAIR WAGES ON PROVINCIAL PUBLIC WORKS IN MANITOBA 


ay compliance with the provisions of the 
Fair Wage Act of Manitoba of 1916 
(chapter 121 with amendments) the Bureau 
of Labour, which is in the Department of 
Public Works, has issued new fair wage 
schedules of rates of wages and maximum 
number of working hours in connection with 
the execution of public works, the schedules 
to be in effect from May 1, 1926, to April 
30, 1927. The first schedule relates to the 
city of Winnipeg and a radius of thirty miles 
around it, and the second to the rest of the 
province. 


The Fair Wage Board is composed of two 
representatives of the employers and two for 
the workers with an official of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works. The schedules are 
drawn up after public hearings at which evi- 
dence is heard from parties interested, the 
rates being based on union or current rates 
in the district affected. 


1. Lebourers:— 


The changes in the rates in the following 
tables, as compared with the tables in last 
year are as follows: Bricklayers’ rate per hour 
changed from $1.25 to $1.35; stonemasons’ 
rate from $1.25 to $1.35; marble setters’ rate 
from $1.20 to $1.30 and mosaic and tile set- 
ters from $1.15 to $1.25; plasterers from $1.074 
to $1.25; wood, wire and metal workers from 
80 pele to $1; plumbers, $1 to $1.125; steam- 
fitters from $1 to $1.124; operating engineers 
on construction (a) engineers in charge of ma- 
chines of three or more drums from $1 to 
$1.10, (6) engineers in charge of double drum 
machines from 90 cents to $1, (c) engineers in 
charge of single-drum machines from 85 to 95 
cents, (d) fireman from 60 to 65 cents; paint- 
ers from 75 to 85 cents; asbestos workers, 
(a) from 80 to 90 cents, (b) first-class improv- 
ers from 70 to 75 cents, and carpenters from 
85 cents to $1. The rate for teamsters in the 
province outside of Winnipeg is not stated. 

Last year’s schedule was printed in the 
Lasour GazerTe for June, 1925. 


Winnipeg Manitoba 


Rate per {Hours per} Rate per {Hours per 
Hour Week Hour Week 


(a) Skilled—Comprising the following:—Unloading, piling, and handling face 
brick, cut stone, architectural terra cotta, marble (real or imitation), 
roofing slate, plaster castings, ornamental bronze and iron, interior joinery, 


laying drain tiles, mixing concrete 


forms or levelling’ and finishing in slabs, bending and placing reinforcing 


material, movable scaffolding and runways............ 


(6) Unskilled—Comprising all labour other than the occupations above defined 


or elsewhere provided for in this schedule............. 
Dee TOG IRSLET Seg staves He sl Jute ors ie oy stale Sule ta ANNs a a Ee 
Fo) BTICK LOY ORS.) Lee tel, Hat eae ae, CEE see eR BO 


Subject to all the conditions contained in a certain agreement dated March 17, 
1926, between the General Contractors’ Section of the Winnipeg Builders’ 


Exchange and the Bricklayers’ and Masons’ 
Manitoba, No. 1). 


(b) Helpers:— 


1. Mixing and tempering mortar...................0-- 
2. Attending bricklayers on or at scaffold.............. 
BE a) SLONEMGASONS Ne. Baas Peak ete het coe OCR Lee ae eae: 


(Subject to all the conditions contained in a certain agreement dated March 17, 
1926, between the General Contractors’ Section of the Winnipeg Builders’ 


Exchange and the Bricklayers’ and Masons’ 
Manitoba, No. 1). 
(b) Helpers:— 


1eMaixinmiand tempering Mortar. ue eet apace 
2. Attending stonemasons on or at scaffold............ 
CemMenb Ants hers yi eis 5 SR ONS RC rane cm eee es A ae sea 
(a) Marble Setters Bose Mey de thal cle nares cist oe eee eames 


oo 


(Subject to all the conditions contained in a certain tesnont dated March 17, 
1926, by and between the Winnipeg Builders’ Exchange, Marble Section, 
and the Bricklayers’ and Masons’ International Union of America, Local 


No. 1, Winnipeg). 


GO Nato Rolly Xe see Na oh AR ar PENA Syn Bd Al MG UE, coal cas. ae 
wie) Mosaciand Tile Sevtersiview stance te ert: 
(0) Fel pers ee tee ON el wslec zee cola Pea ei aA ae ei eA 


8. Terrazzo Workers:— 


A ASA OT Sis ctdcafat shot tet dees aicalte Git Ce eae an CT Eee 
(OUV ELE pers. Seo ack aie th ere. eee CELA eee a ER Raines 


9. Stonecutters:— 


KG) Carvers s). Bastoet been cere oe ele Leto Oe er rea cise 
(Dy) XFOULNEYIMEN & 65.5). sehsaeed See aoe eae reecaeeate 
LOU GYM PBLOSten ena vi oss eisis 2k OA NS ee AGT VO ERR icin Gee tr 
(0)- Helpers iinccds ccaceeeriag cues Sat ea see: 


$ cts. $ cts 
by machinery, puddling concrete in 
UE aia Cait rk to 8 50 50 45 50 
AS phous aie oft aM grea 423 54 35 54 
ya tal ht se Ma 50 GOR eo Rata er eee 
EB dee Se et 1.35 44 1.35 44 
International Union of 
3 ES RPT ORD To, See 55 50 .50 50 
SRT Ee SNe .50 50 45 50 
SENOS, ok se 13a: TN ee ersty rt re See 
International Union of 
ata ke Et cet a 55 50 .50 50 
SS ag Seas Ae 50 50 .45 50 
SARS ell yeni a See 70 50 .70 50 
«ace esa ede ee Ee 1.30 44 1.30 44 
oy dia) en ens ana 55 50 .50 50 
Shits cpanel eee 1425 44 1.25 44 
sabe a CEES ihe eel eee bys 50 .50 50 
piri sere Gch MRT 0 ald 724 44 724 44 
SME eet a 55 50 .55 50 
Baar tae eeert eat men 1.123 44 1.123 44 
1 RR OSs: aes 1.00 44 1.00 44 
MATH SLUR teens ae 125 44 125 44 
eee eee 55 50 .50 50 
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Winnipeg Manitoba 








Rate per |Hours per| Rate per |Hours per 





11. Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers 
12. (a) Plumbers 

(DIMER CL Der Sis) sc ESE SR es CE 
13. (a) Steamfitters 


14. Operating Engineers on Construction:— 


(a) Engineers in charge of machines of three or more drums 
(b) Engineers in charge of double-drum machines.......... 
(c) Engineers in charge of single-drum machines........... 


(d) Fireman 


16. Painters, Decorators, Paperhangers and Glaziers 
17. Blacksmiths 
18. Electrical Workers, Inside Wiremen:— 

(a) Licensed Journeymen 


(c) Experienced Helper 

(d) Helper 
19. Bridge and Structural Steel and Iron Workers 
20. Asbestos Workers:— 

(a) Journeymen 

(b) First Class Improvers 
21. Asphalters-— 

(QVEMINISHEr Sane ae) Ee, es ny ae NO anT ten oan 


(b) Men engaged preparing, mixing and heating materials... 


22. (a) Carpenters 


Sisr sl segue) alte fone te UNeileie, eis) « as iatdp (bys elects 5. 
. 

Oe CRORE sree AE eres a) @ apie Hale, (6 ico 46, & =: 0) a/at.) B'S) eps lee, se vile ve! et 8, a 

a i ar ii ic ey 

WS here Slaps s sce! ese euelin clciave © lo tic c/s whajlelepend sialeie, o fehel~ o6 


Bye: 0) 628) 0) 5) 616) '6 (48 ie) © aie @ Siero 9/06 se lehe is 6 <4: m6 # 6,416 .0%6 ie lelie) s 6 6.6 
aN) Siena certaua, «a /¢) cain eles [al6) oie sla felin ig. 4 (6) ala minis! ile S<alelle 6 
tee eer ene ores ee 


PRS See gs) a) CPCS See) ts e/a) 0 \cihia/s ese tela ake, (eXeeisiea bkelielalreyel ele teaie, es 4 


(b) Journeymen working under permit... bd OAL Le 


Pete w eee reese err erererer nn ere rer ees essesese 


CR eC Coser erase reseseresrasersesece 


Sieh e ale} Geto) ieislie e/v ete & ie 0 4 6 ec ee ieee lel visle 26 6 « sielsia vis eo 


Hour Week Hour Week 
$ cts. $ cts. 

ei eed tice Bi aed 5 1.00 44 1.00 44 
eee eT Ni ese 1.124 44 1.123 44 

pre ithe aden athe 50 50 45 50 
Ph diane RLS Sh 1.123 44 1.123 44 
Seat era teeter e ete tere 50 50 45 50 
a SO vats a AAT RIO AU SH 1.10 50 1.10 00 

A DE at ay Na IER 1.00 50 1.00 50 
ssigeret Beh) SMa Lup Ad bl .95 50 .95 50 
Aish hall reel 65 50 .65 50 

Rar ste Ruan eek OW Cee 80 44 .80 44 

URES SAN, Ecce onsite ae 85 44 .85 44 
8 OEY A apa eer av 75 44 io 44 

PAPI Se ee ANC g AT a he 85 44 .85 44 
A be WAC al aa edna au 774 44 74 44 
RS Ua TP ES eT 65 44 .65 44 
BP UB te Pc Ota 45 44 .45 44 
SP tae eeche: uae alse eiaes 90 44 90 44 
Be eaed cibileet cit ease 90 44 .90 44 
Meets ae Lert IG TG eee a i 44 By) 44 
aa ret a etts  Be ie .65 44 .65 44 
BARA site Ee eR NM oie .50 50 .50 50 
ae AUN paar hi a 1.00 44 1.00 44 
PRE ENR T eA Ue BE Le Sa Ee 50 50 45 50 
Le AU ah Me tial ie 89 44 89 44 





Sea School for Boys 


The Gravesend Sea School near London, 
since it was established in 1919 has turned out 
5,623 seamen. This institution takes boys 
without any previous experience of the sea, 
and in ten weeks’ training teaches them knot- 
ting, splicing, heaving the lead, steering, pre- 
paring and serving mess and every other prac- 
tical duty connected with employment at sea, 
on deck, or in the victualling department. 

Three weeks of the course are spent on the 
training ship Triton, where sea conditions are 
reproduced and duties aboard ship are car- 
ried out by the students. The course is recog- 
nized by the Board of Trade of Great Britain 
as a month’s service at sea, and with a year’s 
service as an ordinary seaman at the prevail- 
ing wage, and after three years’ sea service he 
is entitled to the rating and pay of able sea- 
man. The school also finds places for its 
graduates, 


The local units of the Amalgamated Civil 
Servants of Canada at Winnipeg, Moose Jaw, 
Fort William and elsewhere recently adopted 
resolutions recommending certain changes in 
the Dominion Civil Service Superannuation 
Act, the suggestions being that the age of 
voluntary retirement be reduced from 65 to 55 


years, or on completion of thirty years of ser- 
vice, whichever is the earlier; that the ten- 
year forfeiture clause (under which contribu- 
tions must be paid for ten years before any 
benefits are drawn) be amended to provide 
for the return of all contributions, with in- 
terest, in the event of withdrawal from the ser- 
vice at any time; and that on the death of a 
contributor who has no dependents, the whole 
of the contributions and interest be refunded 
to such person as he may designate, or in the 
event of no person being named his next of kin. 


Fatal Industrial Accidents in Great Britain 


The number of workpeople, other than sea- 
men, reported as killed in the course of their 
employment in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland during March, 1926, was 234, as com- 
pared with 227 in the previous month and 
with 241 in March, 1925. Fatal accidents to 
seamen numbered 68 in March, 1926, as com- 
pared with 175 in the previous month; com- 
parable figures for March, 1925, are not avail- 
able. 

The accidents shown by industries are as 
follows:—Railway service, 24; mines, 110; 
Quarries (over 20 feet deep) 6; places under 
factory act, 91; seamen, 68; total, including 
seamen, 302. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, APRIL, 1926 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE movement in prices during the month 
was slight. The weekly family budget 
in terms of retail prices was somewhat lower, 
while the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in- 
dex number of wholesale prices was slightly 
higher. In the former the decline was mainly 
due to a seasonal fall in the price of eggs, 
while in the latter the upward movement was 
mainly due to higher prices for grains, flour 
and other milled products, and potatoes. 
' In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average retail 
prices in some sixty cities was $11.36 at the 
beginning of April, as compared with $11.46 
for March; $10.56 for April 1925; $10.16 for 
April 1924; $10.64 for April 1923; $10.26 for 
April 1922; $12.68 for April 1921; $15.99 for 
‘April 1920; $16.92 for June 1920 (the peak) ; 
$12.57 for April 1918; and $7.51 for April 
1914. Besides the seasonal decline in the 
prices of eggs less important declines occurred 
in beef, veal, mutton, pork, milk, cheese and 
flour. Prices of butter, rice, evaporated ap- 
ples, potatoes and tea were shghtly higher. 
Including the cost of fuel and rent with that 
of foods, the total budget averaged $21.64 at 
the beginning of April, as compared with 
$21.77 for March; $20.82 for April 1925; $20.58 
for April 1924; $21.21 for April 1923; $20.66 
for April 1922; $23.31 for April 1921; $25.34 
for April 1920; $26.92 for July 1920 (the peak) ; 
$20 for April 1918; and $14.32 for April 1914. 
Fuel was again somewhat lower, due to a 
further decline in the price of anthracite coal. 
No changes were reported in rent. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics based upon the average prices of 236 
commodities in 1913 as 100, and weighted ac- 
cording to the commercial importance of the 
commodities, was slightly higher at 160.6 for 
April, as compared with 160.1 for March; 
156.5 for April 1925; 151.1 for April 1924; 
156.9 for April 1923; 158.7 for April 1922; 
179.5 for April 1921; 251.0 for April 1920; 
256.7 for May 1920. (the peak); 198.1 for 
April 1919; and 195.0 for April 1918. The 
index number was slightly higher, due mainly 
to the higher prices for grains, flour and other 
milled products, and potatoes. There were 
more declines than increases, but many of 
the former were slight. Thirty-four prices 
quotations were higher, sixty-nine were lower, 
and one hundred and thirty-three were un- 
changed. 


In the grouping according to chief com- 


_ ponent material six of the eight main groups 


were lower, one was higher, and one was 
unchanged. The group which advanced was 
the Vegetables and their Products, mainly 
because of higher prices for grains, flour and 
other milled products, and potatoes. The 
Animals and their Products group, and the 
Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products group 
both declined substantially, the former due 
to lower prices for fresh meats, butter, cheese, 
eggs and fish, which more than offset the ad- 
vances in the prices of live stock and smoked 
meats, and the latter due mainly to declines 
in the prices of cotton, cotton fabrics, silk, 
wool, jute and hessian. The other groups 
which declined were the Iron and its Pro- 
ducts group, due to lower levels for pig iron 
and wire nails; the Non-ferrous Metals and 
their Products group, due to lower prices for 
copper, lead, silver, tin and spelter; the Non- 
metallic Minerals and their Products group, 
due to a decline in the price of cement; and 
the Wood and Wood Products group. ‘The 
Chemicals and Allied Products group was 
practically unchanged. 

In the grouping according to purpose, both 
consumers’ goods and producers’ goods ad- 
vanced. In consumers’ goods declines in fish, 
fresh meats, butter, cheese and eggs, were 
more than offset by increases in the prices of 
flour, potatoes, smoked meats, tea and foreign 
fruits. In producers’ goods materials for the 
textile and clothing industries, for the fur 
industry, for the leather industry, for the 
metal working industries, and for the chemical 
using industries declined, while materials for 
milling and other industries, the meat pack- 
ing industries, as well as miscellaneous pro- 
ducers’ materials advanced. 

In the grouping according to origin raw 
or partly manufactured goods advanced, 
higher levels for grains, potatoes, live stock, 
foreign fruits and tea, more than counter- 
balancing the lower levels for hides, fresh 
meats, eggs, textiles, rubber and non-ferrous 
metals. Fully or chiefly manufactured goods 
declined, increases in the prices of flour and 
smoked meats, being more than offset by de- 
clines in dairy produce, linseed oil, cotton 
fabrics, hessian, nails, and non-ferrous metal 
products. Domestic farm products were sub- 
stantially higher, while articles of marine 
origin and articles of mineral origin were 
somewhat lower. Articles of forest origin 
were practically unchanged. 
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‘ The Canadian Bank of Commerce index of 
wholesale prices of imports fell from 158.98 
for March to 157.58 for April. That for ex- 
ports rose from 162.98 for March to 164.81 
for April. The combined index of both im- 
ports and exports rose from 160.95 for March 
to 161.19 for April. 

Professor Michell’s index number of forty 
articles, with prices during 1900 to 1909 as 
100, declined in April, being 177.8, as com- 
pared with 179.5 for March, 174.7 for April 
1925; 268.4 for April 1920; and 115.1 for 
‘April 1914. The index number of twenty food 
stuffs was slightly higher at 200.9 for April, 
as compared with 199.3 for March. The in- 
dex of twenty manufacturers’ goods was down 
from 159.7 for March to 154.7 for April. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


The index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics is based upon the prices of 236 
commodities, price levels in 1913 being taken as the 
base, that is equal to 100, the figures being weighted 
according to the commercial and industrial importance 
of each article included. This index number has been 
calculated by years back to 1890, being unweighted, 
however, for the period 1890 to 1913 and has been 
calculated by months from 1919 to date for all 
groupings and from 1913 to date for the principal 
grouping. Summary tables of the Bureau’s index 
number maybe found in the supplement to the 
Lazsour Gazetrg for January, 1925, January, 1926, and in 
greater detail in the Report on ‘ Prices and Price In- 
dexes 1913-1924,’’ issued by the Bureau. A description 
of the methods used in the construction of the index 
number appears in the Lasour Gazerts for June, 1923. 

The accompanying table gives the index numbers of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by the principal 
groups in the three methods of classification and with 
those of the classification according to purpose or use 
in detail for the current month and for certain pre- 
ceding dates. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows the 
prices at the beginning of April of seventy-one 
staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, wood and coal oil 
and the rent for six-roomed houses in some sixty 
cities throughout Canada. All prices are for delivered 
goods. The exact quality, for which the quotation 
is given is set forth in the case of each commodity, 
and every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class ot 
commodity in order that the statistics may be avail- 
able for purposes of comparison from month to month, 
from city to city, etc. The prices of foods and 
groceries in each city, except milk and bread, are the 
averages of quotations reported to the Department 
and to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grocers in each. ‘The 
prices of fuel and the rates for rent are reported 
by the correspondents of the LAsour GaAzerte. 

Statistics similar to these were published each month 
from 1910 to 1920, the figures during this period being 
secured at the middle of each month by the corre- 
spondents of the Lasour GAzETTE resident in each local- 
ity from dealers doing @ considerable business with 
workingmen’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods included 
in the family budget, with iaundry starch, coal, wood, 
coal oil and rent. In 1915 when monthly publication 
of the budget in the Lasour GAzETTE was begun, it was 
decided to extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 
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the list of foods and groceries was still further ex- 
tended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of commodi- 
ties were dropped from the list, and in the case of a 
number of articles the average prices of the grades 
most sold have been given, owing to the impossibility 
of securing prices for uniform grades for the various 
cities from month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, the 
provision for its manufacture and sale since 1917, not- 
withstanding the Dairy Act, expired at the end of 
February, 1924, 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing rates 
for six-roomed houses of two classes in districts ex- 
tensively occupied by workingmen. The first class is 
of houses in good condition, favourably located in 
such districts with good modern conveniences. The 
second class is of houses in fair condition less de- 
sirably located, but still fairly central, without modern 
conveniences. 

The weekly budget of a family of five, calculated 
in terms of the average prices in the cities for which 
reports are received, includes twenty-nine staple foods; 
laundry starch, coal, wood, coal oil, and rent, these 
being the items for which statistics have been ob- 
tained each month and published in the Lasour GazerTs 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each com- 
modity included are modifications of those employed 
in similar calculations by various authorities, For 
some articles comparatively large quantities are included 
owing to the absence of other important items of the 
same class. For instance, the only fruits are evaporated 
apples and prunes, and the only fresh vegetable is 
potatoes. But as market conditions affecting these 
usually affect the prices of other fruits and vegetables 
somewhat similarly, the relative proportion of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to be main- 
tained. At times when the price of an article heavily 
weighted for this purpose rises (or falls) abnormally 
the increase (or decrease) in food prices so indicated 
is exaggerated, and this should be taken into account 
in using the budget as an indicator of changes in the 
cost of living. In fuel and lighting the quantities are 
estimated on a similar principle, anthracite coal being 
used chiefly east of Manitoba, and soft coal and wood 
in the western provinces, while no allowance is made for 
the quantities required in the various localities owing to 
climatie conditions, nor for the differences in the heat- 
ing value of the various fuels. It was estimated, when 
the budget was first published in 1912 in the report on 
wholesale prices in Canada for 1911, that these calcula- 
tions represented from sixty to eighty per cent of the 
expenditures of an ordinary family, according to the 
total income. For the average family of five the 
expenditure on these items of food, fuel, light and 
rent would be perhaps two-thirds or about sixty-five 
per cent of the total income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase or de- 
crease from time to time in the cost of the items in- 
cluded, it does not purport to show the minimum cost 
of food and fuel supplies for an average family in 
the Dominion or in any one province. The quantities 
of meats, dairy products, cereals, etc., included were 
adopted as affording a liberal supply for the healthy 
family of a man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income sufficient to 
do so would buy less meat, etc., but more fruit, fresh 
and canned vegetables, etc., so that comparative ex- 
penditure would be little changed. 


Cost of Electric Current for Householders* 


With rates in 1913 at 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were: 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
185.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 113.4; 1912, 109.1; 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1916, 87.6; 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2; 
1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1923, 79.5. 
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Retail Prices 


Prices of beef for the most part were some- 
what lower, sirloin steak averaging 28.8 cents 
per pound in April, as compared with 29 cents 
in March; rib roast 21.8 cents in April and 
21.5 cents in March; and shoulder roast 15.7 
cents in April and 15.8 cents in March. Veal 
declined in most localities, averaging 18.7 
cents per pound in April, as compared with 
19.3 cents in March. Mutton also was slight- 
ly lower, averaging 29.4 cents per pound. 
Both fresh and salt pork declined, the for- 
mer averaging 29.6 cents per pound in April 
and 29.7 cents in March, and the latter 27.2 
cents per pound in April and 27.4 cents in 
March. In fresh fish cod steak, halibut and 
whitefish advanced. Salt herrings and salt 
cod fish also averaged slightly higher. Lard 
was steady. 


Eggs showed a substantial seasonal decline, 
fresh averaging 39.8 cents per dozen in April, 
46.4 cents in March, 50.5 cents in February 
and 62.8 cents in January, and cooking aver- 
aging 34.8 cents in April and 38.7 cents in 
March. In milk lower prices were reported 
from Halifax, St. John, St. Hyacinthe, Mont- 
real and Lethbridge. Butter showed a gen- 
eral advance, dairy averaging 46.3 cents per 
pound in April and 45.6 cents in March, and 
creamery averaging 51.5 cents in April, as 
compared with 50.7 cents in March. Cheese 
averaged slightly lower at 32.6 cents per 
pound. 


A decline in the price of bread was re- 
ported from Drumheller. Soda biscuits were 
slightly lower, averaging 18.3 cents per pound 
in April, as compared with 18.4 cents in 
March. Flour was down from 5.4 cents per 
pound in March to 5.3 cents in April. De- 
creases occurred in most localities. Rice was 
slightly higher, averaging 11 cents per pound. 


Canned tomatoes declined from an average 


of 16.7 cents per tin in March to 16.4 cents 
in April. Canned peas and corn were also 
slightly lower, the former averaging 17.5 
cents per tin and the latter 16.4 cents. Pota- 
toes showed little change at an average of 
$2.95 per ninety pounds, increases in some 
localities being offset by declines in others. 
Evaporated apples rose from an average of 
19.6 cents per pound in March to 19.9 cents 
in April. Prunes showed little change. Rais- 
ins and currents were slightly higher. Mar- 
malade was down from an average of 73.3 
cents per four-pound tin in March, to 70.4 
cents in April. Corn syrup averaged slightly 
lower at 45.5 cents per five-pound tin, as 
compared with 46 cents in March. Sugar was 
unchanged in the average. Coffee and tea 


averaged slightly higher. Pepper continued 
to advance, averaging 54.3 cents per pound. 

Anthracite coal averaged lower at $17.76 
per ton in April, as compared with $18.03 in 
March, and $18.93 in February. Lower prices 
were reported from Windsor, N.S., Frederic- 
ton, Sherbrooke, St. John’s, P.Q., Montreal, 
Kingston, Belleville, Peterborough, Toronto, 
St. Catharines, Hamilton, Galt, Cobalt and 
Fort William. Bituminous coal also declined, 
averaging $10.31 per ton in April, as com- 
pared with $10.52 in March. Coke declined 
from an average of $14.62 per ton in March, 
to $14.10 in April. Wood was practically un- 
changed. Coal oil was slightly higher in the 
average at 30.3 cents per gallon, as compared 
with 30.1 cents in March. No changes were 
reported in rent. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on prices changes during the month issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices moved to higher levels during 
April, No. 1 Manitoba Northern cash wheat, 
Fort William and Port Arthur basis, averag- 
ing $1.56% per bushel, as compared with 
$1.484 in March. The low price for the 
month was $1.504+ at the beginning, and the 
high $1.624 about the middle. An improve- 
ment in export demand, reports of damage to 
Argentine crops, and a smaller exportable sur- 
plus than was expected were said to be the 
causes of the advanced prices. ‘Towards the 
end of the month, however, prices were some- 
what lower. Coarse grains, for the most part, 
moved in sympathy with wheat. Western 
oats rose from 474 cents per bushel to 53 
cents; Western barley from 584 cents to 634 
cents; and flaxseed from $1.91$ per bushel to 
$1.96. Flour at Toronto advanced from $8.63 
per barrel to $8.81. Shorts were up from 
$31.25 per ton to $32.85. Lemons and oranges 
advanced, the former being up from $4 per 
box to $4-$4.50, and the latter from $5.50- 
$5.75 per box to $5.75-$6.75. Tea continued to 
advance. Pepper was down from 38 cents per 
pound to 35 cents. Potatoes again advanced, 
the price at Montreal being $3.94 per bag, 
as compared with $3 in March; the price at 
Toronto in April was $4-$4.25 per bag, as 
compared with $3.20 in March; at Winnipeg 
$1.72 per bushel, as compared with $1.344 in 
March; and at New Brunswick $8.10 per bar- 
rel, as compared with $6.75 in March. The 
downward movement in rubber continued, 
Ceylon declining from 584 cents per pound to 
51 cents. Turpentine advanced from $1.47 per 
gallon to $1.53. Linseed oil declined slightly, 
being 97 cents per gallon, as compared with 
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skins from 15-16 cents per pound to 14- 
15 cents. Sole leather was down from 
40 cents per pound to 88 cents. Veal fell 
from 22 cents per pound to 19 cents. Bacon 
advanced from 324-334 cents per pound 
to 35 cents. Butter was substantially lower, 


creamery at Montreal being 38 cents per 
(Concluded on page 617) 


$1.01 in March. Western cattle at Winnipeg 
rose from $6.66 per hundred pounds to $6.78, 
and choice steers at Toronto from $7.124 per 
hundred pounds to $7.25. Hogs at Toronto 
rose from $13.77 per hundred pounds to $13.90. 
Sheep were up from $8 per hundred pounds 
to $8.20. Beef hides declined from. 10-104 
cents per pound to 94-10 cents, and calf 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS (Average Prices 1913100) 








Commodities 





Total Index 236 Commodities.......... 


Classified according to chief component 
material: 










No-of 
i 1914 | 1916} 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1926 


mo- 
dities 


236° 102-3)131-6/178-5|199-0/209- 2/243 -5|171 8/153 -7|156-9)151-1/156-5|160-1/160-6 













































































Apr.| Apr.| Apr.} Apr.} Mar.| Apr. 








I.—Vegetable Products (grains, fru.ts, etc.) 67 |111-6)149-8)215-4/220-2/234-4)287-6/178-21160-6)151-2/138-71/163-3]176-5|188-4 
II.—Animals and Their Products.. 50 1102-5)119-9)155-8)179-4)198-7)204-8)154- 6] 136-8)135-8}120-3}134-8)145-4]137-2 
III.—Fibres, Textiles and Textile ‘Products 28 | 97-8]133-3}196-8)269 -9/281-4/303-3}165-0}165- 6) 202-9} 204-9]155-9]182-81175-9 
IV.—Wood, Wood Products and Paper...... 21 | 94°3/100-1/122-4]139-4/171-6/241-6/202-5]162-6)173-5)170-6)159-0]156-8}156-9 
V.—Iron and ite, Producte 20 .. joee ee. 26 | 97-7)151-8)220- 2/227 -3/201-8)/244-41185-71/145-1/169-1]165-81}154-61145-71145-0 
VI.—Non-Ferrous Metals andtheir Products 15 | 96°2]137-3/146-2/144-2)135-6]137-7] 98-6] 96-3/102-5] 94-9]101-5}105-7|104-4 
Vil Boete cue Minerals and their Pro- 

MUCES eee re Cae nt de See a 16 | 94-5/102-2/126-8)144-9/163-8]197-5)205-4)190-3]186-41185-9]175-9|170-7|177-0 
VIII Pei dtioals and Allied Products.. 13 |103-0)123-1)154-8/187-3]185- 4/223 -3}184-7|166-2)]164-5}170-3]157-9)157-2|157-5 
Classified according to origin: 

I.—Farm (Canadian Products)............. 36 |110-6)143-4/207-7|212-3)232-5)258-2|164-2) 149 -1}132-41119-7)/146-8]163-21172-9 
Marino, dO 0 eh ee oe 8 | 98-8)107-1)1386-2]172-5)177-5)173 -5]142-3) 141-3) 128-6)131-5)148-21160-1/153-0 
PV Te Oran tics rh metas cote Ac aeT eels eis 21 | 94-3/100-1)122-4)139-4/171-6)241 -6/202-5)162-6)173-5}170-6|159-0)156-8]156-9 
EV Minerale ey ee ee, CE ae 67 | 95-°8]121-5}153-2]166-11/167-8}196-2/175-6}157-0)160-8)}159-5)151-4/151-3]149-9 

All raw (or partly manufactured).......] 107 |104-2]133-4]178-4/189-2/206-0/244-0)168-4) 152-1/148-2/140-21151-9]159-61163-6 

All manufactured (fully or chiefly)..... 129 |101-0)130-4)175-5)196-9)204-4/242-0)180-0)157-0)164-6]154-9]158-2]157-3]154-5 
Classified according to purpose: 

I.—Consumrrs’ Goops (Groups A AND B).| 98 |101-3]120-6/154-0)172-8/191-7/226-1/174- 4/156 -0/154-2/147-1]151-9)164-6/164-9 
(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco....... 94 1105 -6/132-3/177 -1/193 -3/207 -6/244-4/170-7|149 - 7/149 -6)137-4)149-5)169-0/169-3 

Beverages Srey is eteis: 8 ovate Wis Chava: slo tavete rates oe 4 |101-7/125-2)144-4]197-5}218-2|249-7)176-0)192-2}223 -7)/220-0)264-2/254-0/256-2 

Breadstulisiccs: we viele ites cas ieee 8 |110-6/144-4/214-1/224-4/216-6/261-2)186-9]163-5]142-3)123-2)176-2)169-9|172-7 

Chocolate: Weer teas, Ph Be 5 1 |102-0)112-0)108-0)104-0)131- 6/183 -2)109-2}104-0)100-0} 96-0)104-0/104-0/104-0 

ss es Se ae RPT 8 | 98-8]/107-1]136-8]172-5)177-5)173-5)142-3)]141-0)128-6)131-5}148-2)160-1/153-0 

BP rortey ess nae ee 8 ]101-6/124-2/149-8]173-5/221-6/249-41218- 6/239 9]187-3]167-1)196-6/157-41158-9 

Meats, Poultry and Lard.. 12 |103-7/118-9|163-3/200-8]204-1]209-2)152-7)|144-5}/132-0)119-2/149-1]152-0}148-1 

Milk and Milk Products... 11 |100-0)119-5)149-1/165-1/192-8}203-0]167-8]147-7|155-6)134-5/136-4/159-0/143-9 

Sugar, refined.....,.......... Reais 2 |115-4/171-6}189-6)208-4|237-21408-3/213-3}139-5)238-9)216-1)153-3/140-7/138-4 

Vegetables. i.e ee Fea oe 10 |122-9/210-0/323 -3}232-3/245-41431-1/170-0)153- 4/151 - 4/201 -0)125-7/352-1/441-8 

Ftd he eRe Fe Ne, a lm GS a 2 |104-4/120-0)155-2)174-4/197-6]/213-1]159-7| 99-9]108-2) 90-3)105-4]117-7)108-7 
PLODACCOM  ocer ie loca nec oa eee: 2 1108-0)117-6)124-9]154- 7/204: 11227-0/206-5)|206-5)206-5/216-5)216-5/216-5}216-5 
Miscellaneous.) oF. ct ks Se wes s 6 | 99-3/119-6]159-5/213-0)248-4/283-8]186-9)174+8)162-0)158-3)146-8]150-5/150-8 

(B) Other Consumers’ Goods............ 24 | 96-0/105-8])124-8)146-9/171-6) 2038-11179 - 2/163 -8)159 -9)159-3)154-9/159-1)159-3 

Clothing (boots, shoes, rubbers, hosiery 

and underwear). ...) 52024...) Boks 11 |105-3/128-5/156-0}181-3/232-5/260-2/186-3}165-0)165-4/158-1/152-0}151-6/152-0 
Household equipment.................. 13 | 93-0] 98-6]114-9]136-0)152-3]185-0/176-9| 163 -4)158-2)159-6)155-9]161-5)161-7 

Burniture ie Oak 0 tr is ae a ee a 3 1102-8]107-3]145-0]189-1]245-3]323 -41249-4]222-1/229-1)196-8)194-8]194-8)194-8 

Glassware and pottery..............- 3 | 99-7/203-2/224-3/247-4/336-91490-6/461 -6}405-5)322-1/274-71321-6/321-3/321-3 

Miscellaneous................cceceee 7 | 92-9] 97-9]114-0/135-0)150-6]182-3)174-8]161-6)156-8]158-8)154-7/160-4|160-5 

II.—Propucers Goops (GrourpsC ann D).| 146 |103-4/130-7/197- 4/195 -0/206-2/241-9/167-3]150 9)151-7)141-3/153 -1/149-0/150-2 
sy Producers’ Equipment............... 15 | 94-4/101-1]126-3/146-0/164- 6/197 -1/206-5)190-6)188 -8)}188 -3]179 -6)182-1/182-2 
OOLSU ER ye Nm! 1 My BR Ge Oe 4 | 98-1]117-8]163-4/203-9/216-6|264-5/248-0| 189-6} 209 - 6/223 -4/204-2)204-2/204-2 

ihe, Heat and Power Equipment and 

Supplies eee eee 8 | 94-5] 99-9/123-7/142-1]161-5/194-1/206-4)191-0}188-2)187-7/179-1]182-3/182-4 
Miscellancous (#2... sctoteecate eee. 4 | 92-3/133-2]190-4/242-3}242-2/268-6/200-5|177-1)199-5)198-4)188-9]172-0)172-0 

(D) Producers’ Materials................ 131 |104- 4/133 -9]182-9]200-3/210-7/246-8/163 -0|146- 7/147 -8/136-3)150-2)145-4/146-7 

Building and Construction Materials 32 | 93-8/103-8/130-7/150-5]175-0/214-9]183-2)159-5)166-4)164-1)154-2/152-2)150-4 

Lumber aiken eae ne 14 | 91-1) 92-3]110-7]/130-4]163-8]206-4]180-0)157-0)163-9)161-0}149-3)149-2)149-3 

Painters’ Materials.................. 4 |102-21159-4/219-4/264-3/303-2/313-7|173-3]173-2/215-9}204-6/213-0|178-6]175-2 

Miscellaneous....................000- 14 |100-0/128-2/174-2/191-9]192-4/227-7/192-6)164-9}168-1)168-5)161-4)157-6)151-2 
Manufacturers’ Materials............... 99 |106-8/140-8)194-9)211-7/218-8 158. 4/143 - 7/143 -6/130-4/149 -3/143-8)145-9 

For Textile and Clothing Industries. . 21 | 96-2)134-2/195-3/274-11/286-8}310-2)157-3)167-5}210-8)}212-2)198-4)184-0/175-5 

HorPur Industry,......08. ccs ck. 2 | 72-4) 83-0/138-2/237-3]445-6]477-5|264-4]293 - 2/324: 1/219 -9)239-2/326-0/316-4 

For Leather Industry................ 6 |102-8]137-6]167-8]146-6/217-4/176-3] 98-0} 91-5]107-0) 88-7] 98-5] 91-5) 87-9 

For Metal Working Industries........ 27 | 95-0)145-0/175-8)174-9]155-1]173-0)123-2)108-3}123-4/116-5)116-3]114-8)/113-7 

For Chemical Using Industries....... 7 |110-8]167-9}211-5}230-6]184-0/208-7/184-8]164- 7/157 -5)153-0)150- 8/153 -8)}152-9 

For Meat Packing Industries......... 4 1110-0}120-9]165-8/195-4/180-2/186-6|114-3}123-6}103 -9)101-6}121-8)116-8)118-6 

For Milling and other Industries....,. 9 }114-6]153-81244-3)252-7/261-7/280-7|177-7|157°7}138-1)112-7)171-3]160-9]170-3 

Miscellaneous Producers’ Materials 23 |108-4/138-6]177-3]188-8/209 9/295 -8]186-7)156-2)160-4)142-9)149-9)148-5)}149-9 
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Beef Pork Bacon 
4 rs 2 | So . : re} re) 
Locality cuir “a | 8 Aha oo = re “is Sania hobetied 
2 2 +2 : ¥ 50 2s wo as —s eo 22 
aed omen ae Nas OR Ng aq & am Za | 3s.] 89 . axe Fa 
|asi|us/8si|ssi/es) @s | Se | ae | se8| ees) 3g | ss 
on | Be a: By) Fe | Se $3 ne 26n | Son 38 qs 
mE) SS/25/ 28/28 | 8 | 28 | FE | ede) Fee! Ba | me 
a oe a} D D > & fi eo ia a pay os 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents| cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 28-8 | 23-4 | 21-8 | 15-7 | 12-3 18-9 29-4 29-6 27-2 41-8 46-1 61-0 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 30-7 | 25-3 | 21-8 | 16-8 | 13-5 15-7 24-1 28-8 27-3 40-6 45-1 60-4 
1—Sydney (i 206.682.4. 83 25-3 | 22-9 | 16-9 | 14:8 15 22-5 30°6 28-2 40-2 43-6 59-2 
2—New Glasgow.......... 28 25 19-2 | 14-8 | 12-6 13 21-4 29-5 26-7 37-2 43-5 61-7 
8—Amberst..:......-.cc0s 95-2 | 23-3 | 17-3 | 14-8 | 12-5 17 25 26 24-6 41-2 42-8 60 
4—=Taliax hon ee ee 34-1 | 24-4 | 25-7 | 17-7 | 14-2 16°6 26-8 31 27-1 39-2 43-9 58-3 
—Windsor.............--. 83°3 | 28:3 | 24 20 13-5 16-7 25 26-7 28-3 41 47 61-3 
Hee PT eye Mn Me eee PUL ePlne Aran real emer s\(cy mae Site tuid o ckicilo So-aaie |e ciagm res 29 45 49-8 61-7 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown.| 26:2 | 25-8 | 23 16-8 | 14-7 14 25 29-2 26 40-3 44-6 60 
New Brunswick (average)..| 29-4 23-4 | 21-1 | 17-0 | 12-4 15-6 21-7 27-9 26-7 40-7 46-1 60-6 
8—Moncton............... 27-5 | 22-5 | 19 7ST RID A ORE ENG. Rae 32-2 26 39 43-8 60:7 
9—St. John................| 31:4 | 22-6 22 15:8 | 12-2 15-5 23-5 26-4 27 39°7 43-9 58-8 
10—Fredericton............ 33-8 | 26-7 | 25-8 | 20-2 | 18-5 13 21-7 26:7 28-1 41 46 64 
11—Bathurst............... 25 De Th Si t4e stile 12 18-3 20 26:3 25-6 43-3 50-6 59 
Quebec (average)............ 25-1 | 22-6 | 23-4 | 15-0 | 11-4 14-6 26-1 26-3 26-1 38-0 41-5 58-7 
12—Quebec ies Faye. ae 93-7 | 23-2 | 20-3 | 15-8 | 11:3 16-7 26-6 24-7 25-7 38-6 42-6 57-7 
18—Three Rivers.......... 25 22-8 | 23-6 | 15 11-6 13-3 24-6 DASER 27 36 44-3 59:4 
14—Sherbrooke............ 32-8 | 27 30-8 | 19-1 | 14-4 16-3 30 29 26-1 38-6 40-9 59-3 
15—Sorel:. i.e ees o2 21 21-5 | 12-8 9.3 12-5 24-5 24-5 24-2 40 40 55 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 20-9 | 18-8 | 18-1 | 12-8 7-6 14-5 24 22-8 24 37-7 40 54°3 
17—= Se John’s eee eee 25 22 23 Msc alte aes 16-7 22-5 25-3 25-5 38-3 45 61-7 
18—Thetford Mines........ 19 OO" Bieta ce 15 TSH E SRE ee OA Vital |Revthes Seldes e 27-6 34-7 B75 lee 
9—Montreal............... 30-1 | 25 26-9 | 13-8 | 12-5 12-2 30-4 29-9 28-3 39-9 42-6 62:7 
90 a Vee eee Dh Doe 2a-O1 | kOe aa 14-4 32-2 28-8 26°4 38-2 40-8 59-2 
Ontario (average)............| 29:7 | 24:2 | 22-3 16-3 | 12-7 21-3 29-7 30-7 27-9 40-0 43-7 61-2 
21—Ottawa ly, eee 30 94-2 | 23-3 | 16:3 | 11-2 17 31 30-5 27-2 40-8 44-6 61-1 
22—Brockville............. 31-3 | 25 24 13-3 | 12-8 16-8 35 30 25-8 40-9 44-4 60 
23—Kingston............... 9769 | 21-97) 2258 |elor2) 11-6 14:6 27-1 30-2 26-3 38 41-8 56-7 
24—Belleville.............. 27°6 | 22 23-2 | 16-3 | 11-8 21-4 30 29-6 27-4 42-6 46-8 63-8 
25—Peterborough.......... 30-3 | 25-4 | 22-4 | 17-3 | 13-4 22-1 27-5 30°9 30-5 40-8 43-5 61-8 
OG (Oshawa ee oe nee 28 93-7.| 20-7 | 15-1 | 12-7 22-5 29 30 28-3 39 42-4 60 
7a Orillia wae ee ee 28-9 | 24-4 | 21-2 | 16-9 | 13-7 23-1 28-5 29-3 28-3 41-2 44 60-6 
So== NOLOntol ss. sae. aan 31-6 | 23-9 | 24-3 | 15-3 | 13-6 22-1 33-1 29-9 28-4 40-9 45 63-2 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 31 25-3 | 22-8 | 17-5 | 12-3 24-9 34-6 34-4 31-2 39°9 43-5 60-9 
30—St. Catharines......... 26-9 | 23-9 | 22-1 | 15-4 | 10-9 23-6 27-7 29-8 29-6 37-9 41-6 59-4 
Si iran tone ee ese 32 94-7 | 26-3 | 17-5 | 14:3 22-8 25-6 GAN era ee sce os 40-4 44-3 61 
352 Brantiong sas aaane eee 29-6 | 24-4 | 23 16-5 | 13 21-9 30-6 32-4 31 38-6 42-2 60 
REE A Ry aeildunik bath Dehn Ms a 8. 28-5 | 24-5 | 21-5 | 16-8 | 13 22-3 26 31:5 30 40-7 44-1 61-9 
94 GUelIb Ete. eee te 28-7 | 23-7 | 22-3 | 15-3 | 13-6 21 25 26-8 30 37-4 42-8 57-8 
35—Kitchener............-- 28-1 | 24-5 | 21-4 | 17-5 | 14 22-9 32 30-3 25 38-4 42-2 61-2 
SA er OOUStOCKe. Tae nae 32:1°1/'25 23-6 | 17-7 | 138-4 20-7 OL 29-2 27-5 39 42-1 58-6 
BT ESS tratiOrdee needa ee 95-2 | 20-4 | 17-5 | 14-2 22-8 26-7 29-1 24-2 39-6 44-8 62°3 
ORee Ondo ea lee 31-2 | 24-6 | 23-5 | 16-5 | 11-8 20:6 29-4 31-2 27-5 38-8 42-8 60-5 
20-- St.) nomMas, . eee 27-4 | 23-2 | 20-6 | 14-4 | 11-9 18-6 25 31-3 27 40:6 43-6 61-8 
40-Chatham sy... dees ee 29 23-5 | 22-4 | 17 12-4 24-7 34 31-2 28-4 40:8 45 63-9 
41 -- WinGsOre tae Leon 298-6 | 22-5 | 23-2 | 15-6 | 11-4 23-2 on 31-3 25-4 38-8 42-3 61-1 
A9 = SATMA GCE cada asee 98-8 | 22-6 | 21-8 | 17-8 | 14-1 23-8 28 31-1 26-3 39-6 43-4 62-3 
483—Owen Sound...........-. 28 24-5 | 20-7 | 17-2 | 18-2 22-8 23-8 28-9 27-5 42-6 44 60 
44—North Bay............. 36 30 25-8 | 17-6 | 11-5 OU SMa daar. 33 28-2 38°3 43-2 63-3 
45—Sud bury... 20000000. 29-6 | 24-6 | 21-6 | 16:4 | 12-6 21-4 29-3 31-2 28-1 40-7 43-5 60-7 
46=-Cobaltist un ce. 31-3 | 25-1 | 23-4 | 15-8 | 11-8 20-3 32-5 32 27-8 42-2 45 62-5 
A ATS ead tee lee 29-7 | 25 20-3 | 14-8 | 12-5 22-2 33°8 33 27-3 37:6 41-7 61 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........| 31:7 | 25-9 | 22-5 | 17-2 | 12-8 22-1 30-6 31-4 29-1 40-4 43-7 61-8 
49—Port Arthur,...........| 28:4 | 21-3 | 19-5 | 15-3 | 13-1 17-9 33:3 30:3 28-1 39-8 46 63-1 
60—Fort William...........| 28°9 | 20-3 | 18-3 | 15-3 | 12-5 16-9 30 29-1 27-5 42-3 46-9 63-3 
Manitoba (average).......... 25-6 | 19-5 | 19-5 | 18-5 | 10-0 15-3 29-3 28-3 26-0 43-5 48-0 61-3 
BI Winniness iecadcd aoe 9758 | 20-2 | 20-1) 138-3.) 10-7 14-6 29-5 30-1 28-9 43°3 48-4 60-6 
B= BTAnGd One aoe. caret 23-9 | 18-8 | 18-8 | 13-7 9-2 15-9 29 26-5 23 43-7 47-5 62 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 27:3 | 21-1 | 18-8 | 13-7 | 10-8 16-0 32-1 27-6 25-3 45-6 | 51-2 63-3 
63—Resina ies sic heusart eee te 28 19-6 | 18-3 | 12-5 | 10-9 15-1 30-7 Die. Me eee ce 45-7 52:9 64-7 
54—Prince Albert.......... 23-3 | 18-8 | 16 12-9 | 10-4 14-5 30-6 27-6 25 45-7 50 60 
55—Saskatoon.............- 25-3 | 20-7 | 18-4 | 13-3 9-7 15-4 32 26-8 24-7 44-3 46-5 58 
56—Moose Jaw........0ce-- 32-7 | 25-3] 22-3 | 16 12-1 18:8 35 29 26-2 46-8 55-5 70:5 
Albert (average)............. 25-5 | 19-2 | 17-8 | 12-9 | 9-9 14-8 31-2 26-1 25-1 45-7 50-5 58-0 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 22-9 | 17 17-9 | 12-9 | 9:9 14:3 32-1 20 26-3 47-8 52-8 56:4 
58—Drumbheller............ 30 25 20 15 11-2 16-5 35 27-5 25 47-5 52-5 60 
59—Edmonton............. 26-8 | 19 19-1 | 12-8 | 10-1 17-6 30-4 30-1 27-6 45-3 49-1 55°5 
60—Calgary...........eee0- 22-6 | 17-2 | 15-4 | 11-2 | 9-6 13-8 27-6 26-1 22-6 42-2 46-7 60 
61—Lethbridge............. 25 18 16-8 | 12:5 8-5 11-9 31 21-8 24 45-9 51-3 58-3 
British Columbia (average).| 31:9 | 25-1 | 23-2 15:9 | 18-5 23-4 36-1 33-8 28-9 50-1 55-1 64-0 
G2—MOMNIO 2. Mia. ccierevicvrerese 29-8 | 24-6 | 22 14 10-1 19 35 32:3 28-6 49-7 54-4 61-4 
G3—NEGISON Sc eicsi0.01 scene crocs 32 25 25 16-5 | 13-1 22-5 35 35 27-7 48-1 54:3 62 
G4 Lal voceleettcrahesacete 30-8 | 25 21-6 | 18-4 | 13-4 20-8 37 35 29 54-4 60 63 
65—New Westminster......| 31:4 | 25 21-7 | 15-5 | 138-5 25-8 BO 33-6 31 47°83 52-8 62-8 
66—Vancouver.........-... 33-6 | 24-9 | 24-9 | 14-7 | 14-2 25-4 39-4 33-1 30 50-2 54:8 67-6 
67—Victoria.....ec.cseess-.| 31°5,| 24°3 | 24-1 | 15-5 | 15-1 26:3 35 31-7 26-7 51-2 55-6 62-8 
68—Nanaimo.............-. 32-8 | 25 22-3 | 18-3 | 16-6 29-2 38:3 32°5 25 49-2 52-6 64-4 
69—Prince Rupert..........| 33°3 | 26-7 | 24-2 | 14-2 11:7 18-4 33°3 37:3 30 50-5 56:3 68 


a Price per single quart higher. b Adjacent localities 14 to 18c. per quart. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF APRIL, 1926 
Fish Eggs Butter 
: & ° a < = » 
wey, |= a x - 2 ) 3S 3 a be c. re} 
| ets ye tae i] as) eee) Sa | Sear isc 5 nm > ™ 
Sof (fs | ooS| 2 | #. | = | & le8e | Be | 88. 148 Ue |i 
Suet | Se na & be Bois oa qd ago 3Q OB waos ] oo by 
S2g Ss o0 aS S36 oOo CD26 s ig = & ¥ 2mM6 law mS 2. Ma « Ova 
ado|o-m | oeqag | «8 so | Sof} €2 jov~ 5 | as |S "as mi >22) 23 
mie) | scr, | eos + be +» he Yen ae |6.90 -| Sm Non |\SoKu Ad 48 w S45 
Secol|asao | s99| 38 a2 | 320 go |$%o8| §0 2290 Size = en On 
Swesss fr 3 & tole! am m= me = iz = Cy Be et! on O me sj Qe oO 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
18-9 29-2 20-5 14-4 59-5 20-9 19-9 35-8 24-7 39-8 34-8 12-1 46-3 51-5 
13-3 30-11) Bee sii. aos 53-0 18-2 16-7 27-6 25°0 46-3 40-4 11-1 48-8 55-1 
8 30g Feces | omen’ 60 19-1 16-4 29-1 24-9 51-5 45-6 | b12-14 52-5 54-8 | 1 
ES ey ee eae ee erate meee 60 17-4 15-8 29-6 23-2 46 39 13 47-6 BY EOD I a 
15 25) Bee kee eee 45 18-3 15 28 24-6 45-6 43-5 g 46-2 54-4 | 3 
15 OOM fp [cise ae Wie sas ae 50 17-6 15-4 24-9 25-6 49-3 41-5 | all-8 46-5 55-6 | 4 
15 SUSoOT | sh Meeatee |e cette 50 18-3 17-3 30 26-4 40-3 30 10 50 56 5 
BE VET A Ete ees NR MeL a RL rap ec 3 18-3 20 24 25-5 45 42-5 10 49-8 55-7 | 6 
Nt: es 35 AAs kt Ae eRe Ae 60 18-6 19-3 38-9 25 36-9 31-4 10-12 44:8 49-9 | 7 
12-0 5920) | ReA scat | ae 8 55-6 18-2 18-3 33-0 24-5 48-0 42.2 12-1 50-0. 54-5 
12 30% 1} Mss! 10 60 18-8 a7 -/ 35-1 24-5 50-5 45 10-12 49-6 52-9 | 8 
he: 35 WRG CA ee ce 60 16-8 16-8 34-3 23-7 50 40-3 13-5 50-6 54-1] 9 
Me Pee 35 RA ee, ee meee 0, 18-7 17-8 37-6 25 50-2 50 12 53:6 54-7 |10 
i OAUR Wee ees Se a Ne Se Rea eee ee 45 18-6 21 25 24-6 41-2 33°5 12 46-3 56-2 {11 
14-6 29-0 19-4 9-3 59-2 20-7 20-7 30-8 23-8 43-1 38-9 11-9 46-3 59-0 
10 25 yd) eg He Bd «ee 50 20 20 38-2 24-5 39-9 34-9 12-14 46:8 50 12 
15-20 BOS Ratu e 6 Ogata Reese 23°8 22-5 29-4 23-7 44-5 40 14 46 Hl owls 
15 SOg | MMP M all Re. Gee a oe 21-7 19-5 29-3 24-1 46-9 42-5 | all-l 48-2 50:9 {14 
12 30 eS aR 60 25 25 22-4 23-5 39-5 38 12) eae eek te 49-1 {15 
Ais ocr ol eee ee 20 Be Fe |) WE Ie ed oe nd) ah Pee A eS et (es 6 23 Pro byl) eae 9 40 48-5 |16 
Ba ieacacy Ce al ek aoe ee 20-25 10 60 20 18 37 24-5 42 40 Hike 50 50:4 |17 
Me ages | ook. | eee Ok 8 50 15 Pah ae 23-3 24-6 45-9 40-8 13 46-2 50 18 
UST 1 J) aoe ee 76 20-8 20-8 32-9 22 47-6 39-5 13 46-8 49-9 {19 
15 PAS aed PO Beige SI OS a 60 19-3 18-8 33-8 23-7 43-8 35-8 11 46-5 49-3 |20 
19-7 29-0 22-4 12-2 66-7 20-2 19-3 38-2 24-1 39-9 35-9 12-1 47-3 51-5 
18 30 22-30 Ob by eee oe 21:3 21-5 38-5 23-8 44-3 39-5 11 47-3 51-2 {21 
20 30 20 DOGS ANE 4 | oe 22-1 18 44 24-8 34-2 28-3 10 48 50:9 |22 
15 30 22 LOT Picea eae 18-6 17-8 34 Dae) 38-5 35:6 10 44-4 48-6 |23 
i Ae 25 18 BOE | Ge Se 3 6 Rien Ae 21-3 34 23-6 31-1 27 a9 45 49-8 |24 
25 Poa ees Seal ee 5 8 Ein 60 18-8 20-5 33°9 25 33-3 31:5 10 48-1 51-2 {25 
20 25 DAS en, FE Eb aS aes 22-5 18 36-9 24 40 387°4 13 49-3 50:7 |26 
pom | eee: 20 HOPE Woe Recs: 20°8 19-4 35 24-7 aS Sie a 10-11-5 48-3 52:5 |27 
16 28-36 30 12-5 72 21-3 17-6 39-5 23-5 45-2 38°3 | al3-3 45-6 52 28 
22, 35 Zoe P| ee Paes. tll Oeekeee ces 22 18-6 44-3 24-2 41-4 37°5 12 46-5 52-3 |29 
22 SUN [M2 °) Wate ee Cam Iie Fass 20-4 21-4 39-9 23-2 38°3 36-3 12 48 50-9 |30 
20 30 30 LD) 0 eek 17-9 16-8 44-5 23-6 43-9 38-4 13 47-2 52:6 |31 
20 28 20 TD ie 8 ete 19-3 18-6 39-3 23-6 a Real 32-8 12 48-3 50-5 {32 
A. oP 30 20 12 Seen 17-5 19-1 35-5 23-5 36:8 33°2 | all-8 50:2 52-9 33 
20 30 Di | ee che) coe eaects 20-7 18-3 37-7 23-7 43-5 39-7 10-11 47-7 51-5 |34 
ee a 25 20 ye 5 ee 75 20 20-3 30-1 23-4 42-6 36:7 | all-8 45-6 49 35 
20 25 22 (RS RR es 8 bat 18 21:5 37-1 23-3 35 29 11 45 48 36 
25 30 25 TGS ess See 22-9 20-8 35-5 23-4 39-4 36 12 46-4 51-1 [37 
18 25 PAVN Glee 60 20-4 19-2 42-8 24-1 39-9 33 10 49-3 51 38 
20-25 30 25 10 50 20-4 18-8 41-4 24 SH 36-2 12 48-7 ol 39 
15 380 20 1AM Re 3 Sar 20 22-4 37-8 24-8 32-1 29-9 12 45-1 51-4 |40 
22 30 20 15u 4 eS a 23-8 21°7 43-4 Dor 41-9 36:6 15 51:7 52-5 |41 
ae See 35 25 Rd, 0 DS Bek 19-3 18-1 44-8 24-5 34-8 33 al2 46 50°9 |42 
ee A et ee 20 RE Fl) See 17:5 18 37-3 PT 34 33 ll 47-5 50-2 (43 
NE cl eed Ae Reyes eee daly cutehcaicls 17-4 23 38 25-3 44 41-2 12 46-5 51-2 |44 
uD ate, 25 25 10 HO 21-4 18-2 35-8 25 43°3 41-8 15 47 53-6 {45 
A? ees 30 15 Seeeae&: 75 21-3 16:1 32-9 26-1 45 43-5 15 sate HORE 53°3 |46 
i nee 25 20 Ra | es tee 21-3 18-3 28-8 22 51-6 39°7 16 ine ee eee 53°4 |47 
a hoe. 2. 25 ORM cicpcll se aetons ra sll Sateen es 20-4 20-8 42-4 23-6 45-9 40:3 13 46-7 52-8 |48 
18 30 25 Ou 1 Boas. o 19-4 15-4 36-4 26-6 44 40 al4-3 47-5 53°5 |49 
15 25 TS=20 Bees «acl eee ols 19-4 19-3 45-5 26:6 44-9 34-7 | a12-5 46-5 53-4 |50 
Ss) (eee, SA Meeps sj Menge k es ALE ol a3 21-9 16-8 35-7 24-9 34-6 28-3 11-0 42-8 49-8 
ee bes. 30 20 BEE el Meee bd 23-1 16-5 40-1 25-1 38-5 31-1 12 43-1 51 oi 
Boe ee) Ne Wet OR Ocak en ee oe I 20-6 17 31-2 24-6 30°8 25-5 10 42-5 48-5 |52 
24-8 29-4 BOO dl eoeaes Aallioe teh a 20-1 21-8 33-1 26-2 31-8 27-0 12-5 39-7 49-1 
22-2 OF earns Soil eee boll eee 2 25 20-8 34-7 26-6 33°7 26:8 13 40-8 49-3 |53 
20 25-30 ARATE 4 4 Oe ae Soe 25 IST, 31-7 26 34-2 27-3 12 39-6 48-9 |54 
25 30 15 Os Da eR eras 23-6 20-4 34-4 26 29-2 29 12 39-2 48-2 |55 
25 30 LS AR... 2 eR es 26-7 BIOS Bl 7 26:1 30 25 13 39 49-8 156 
22-1 28-3 15-4 20° 0 eee ea. 23-4 23-0 36-3 25-7 32-8 25-1 11-3 41-7 48-8 
oh Es 30 i Wg 25 ERE: 3 25 27-5 38-5 27-7 32-1 24-6 12 42 49-4 |57 
25 30-35 L5E20 1 Meee cls Lon eee as Dy 25 34-6 24-7 Bo 26-7 | a 12-5 42-5 49-3 |58 
17°5-20 | 23-25 12-5 Ree eine gece 22-5 22)-1 27-9 24-7 35-2 26-d0 ie aliol 43°3 49 59 
25-2 30 15 PANN Wl Bo SA Ae 23 +6 20-3 40-3 25-1 35 26-2 11 41-2 48-6 |60 
18 25 15 DOE We ee AS 21 20 40-3 26°3 29-6 21-7 10 39°5 47-8 161 
21-8 26-4 20-0 5 fi? a ee ae 23-0 23-0 40-2 26-2 37-0 30-2 14-0 46-9 52°7 
EE so 30 See 18 ee: ee 24 25 43-8 26:3 38-7 31 a 25) eae 50-5 |62 
28 30 20 20) Rees 24 24-2 39-3 26-7 35-2 27-5 | al4-3 45 50 63 
25 30 20 Os Bal ieee wcce: 25 25 36 27-3 Tees: 29 15 42-5 50 64 
5 ct che GR Lee ee Se 15 BR Fe, Pall 22 42 24-5 33°3 30 all-1 48 53:3 |65 
16-5 22 Bi-l eae tapes 3 Ge Nae ce. 20-6 20-2 40-3 25-1 35-4 34-3 | all-l 47-8 52-7 |66 
OF See Qi FOR ah; 20 A 30) Saas 23-3 21-2 34 24-4 33°5 28 al4-3 47-8 53-9 |67 
17-5 P35GS i les |i ce AeA Pee [Eyes See 20:8 Pal 41 27°3 BZA cee nec 1A bop ge 55:6 |68 
Boone 20 ee 15 eh 25 25 45 28-3 51-7 31:3 20 50 55-5 |69 


a. Price per single quart higher. 


b. Adjacent localities 14c. to 18c. per quart. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 








Canned Vegetables 





% g | oe ; 
Bs ea ae ey re ree eh 
aie ne 3 Axo | | g2 | 32 | & Ae 
ee oe i}a@ |B |Bae| 2 | 3] #8] 9,1] 82] . 
ce a: Se [dee | Sie g & - & 88 Ss ae 
o-s “2 | 528 | Sag ts es $a 8 aa | a§ 
go | Ss | ss | ese] Ss | es | 28] as | gs | ds 
ae 22 | Sa | e8h| Sa |] £8 a Ba | Sa Ba 
S) —Q 0) ea fon m4 Es & Ay oO 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................. 32-6 7:6 18-3 5-3 5-8 11-0 12-9 16-4 17-5 16-4 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 32-9 8-1 18-0 5-9 6-2 9-8 14-4 18-9 18-8 17-5 
1—Sydney cee che ete meercra 33°7 8 18-3 6-2 6-3 10:1 14-7 18-8 18-8 18-4 
2—New Glasgow................- 33-1 8 17 5-8 5-7 10 14-4 18 17-8 17-5 
3—Amheorste ns ee | 32 8 18-3 5-9 6-4 10 14-6 19-4 19-6 15-8 
4 — Halifax shane: bon Moose pin cis 32-7 8 17-4 5:6 6:3 8-8 12-4 19 18-1 17-8 
ANE Liu Siete sete ee lurdoel chalet eaten ats 32°8 8-3 18-7 6-6 6-7 10 15 20 20 19-6 
6— Truro PN SE VEG 33°0 8 18-3 5-5 6 9-8 15 18 18-2 15-8 
7_P.EL. -—Charlottetown......... 30-4 7-4 19-1 5:5 5-9 10-8 15-9 1 17-2 17 
New Brunswick (average).......... 32-5 8-6 17-5 5-6 6-1 10-6 14-8 17-1 17-1 16-0 
§—Moncton eee aan 34-2 9-3 16:3 5-9 6:4 11-7 13-4 18-6 17-5 16:9 
O-—Ste John ene We Re) 31-1 8-7 18-8 5-2 6 9-4 16-1 15-6 16-1 15 
10—Fredericton.................... 33 8-8-7 17 55 5:8 11-3 14-8 15-9 16 14-4 
Ji Bathurst ee ins, sees hearers 31-7 8 18 5-6 6 10 15 18-2 18-7 17:8 
Quebec (average)................... 30-6 6-4 17-8 5-4 6-2 9-5 13-7 15-1 17-7 15-8 
12—Queboe We On Ue 31 7°5 18-1 5-3 6-4 11 13-9 15 17-5 17-3 
13—Three Rievrs.................. 32-7 6 18-8 5-5 7 9-2 15-1 17°8 19-7 15 
14—Sherbrooke.................... 27-8 8 17-4 5-1 5-4 9-3 14-3 15-2 18-3 15-1 
15—Sorelh ey Le Ui ee 28-2 5°38 17-4 4-6 5-7 9-4 12-7 13-7 19-1 15-2 
16—St. Hyacinthe................. 29-3 5:3 17-3 5-1 6-4 9-5 13-8 14-8 18-3 15-3 
Ti—Sti John's. eo ate eee 33 5:3 18 5-6 Zhe 9-7 14-2 15:1 16:3 20 
18—Thetford Mines................ 31 6-7 17-5 5-5 6-8 8-2 12-9 16-6 17-5 15-6 
19—Montreal yo) PS Ws 32:1 5-3-8 17°8 5-7 5:5 10-2 12-3 14-4 16 14-6 
20H eae EOE oe 30-5 6:7 18 5°8 5:6 8-8 14 13-6 16:6 13-7 
Ontario (average)................... 32-8 7:3 18-0 5-0 5-5 11-6 13-4 15-9 16-4 15-3 
21—Ottawa ye vo Une eee 33°5 7-3-8 19 6:0 6 11-2 12-2 15-8 16-5 15-4 
22—Brockville......00.¢e.cesees cs. 30°4 6-7 16:7 5:6 5-4 10 12:7 16:3 16-9 15-5 
2o— Kingston .).cbs ba. 31-3 6-7 16:1 5-4 5 10-6 12-8 13-6 13-5 13-2 
24—Belleville........0....0..0c 0008. 32-2 6:7 17-5 5-1 if il 12-9 15-5 17-7 15-4 
25—Peterborough.................. 32-7 7°3 17-5 4-7 5-2 11-4 13-1 15-9 15-5 15 
26—Oshawa ies sic. c decade honuue. 30:7 7°3 16-5 4-3 is 11-9 12-1 15-2 15-3 14-9 
Zi Ovi lig hee kn ees ene 34:8 6:7 19-4 5-0 5 11-8 12-8 16-1 16:5 15-5 
28——Loronto wt yee ee aes 2) 35-2 7°3-8 18-7 5 5-4 11-1 12-1 15 15-8 14:9 
29—Niagara Falls................. 34-3 7:3 19-4 5-4 5-4 13-1 14-4 15-6 16-6 15-8 
30—St. Catharines................. 29-1 7-3 18-8 4-8 5 12-3 13-1 14-5 15-3 14:7 
$1-—Hamilton ik.) gon be ok 34-3 7°3-8 18-1 4-6 5-2 10-9 12 15-2 15-8 14-4 
o2-—Drantiords ses steics dee 31-1 7°3 17-8 4-7 5-1 11-8 12-6 14 15-7 14-6 
S3—Galt ee bc a Coe ae 2 32-7 6-7 19-3 4-8 5-2 12-6 13-4 14-5 15-9 14:6 
$4-—Guelp hits)... Be eine 33°3 7°3 18-6 4-9 5-6 12-2 12-6 15-4 14:6 15 
86-—Kitchener das yee, | 83°3 7:3 18-2 4-5 5-2 11 12-4 15-7 15-6 15 
86—Woodstock..............00000. 32-8 7:3 17-2 4-5 5 10:9 14-2 15-3 15-3 14-4 
Bi—Stratiora tlc kasd... eee 32-1 7:3 18-5 4-8 5-6 11:8 14-1 17 16-7 15-4 
SS ondon (00. hw eee ude ue ua 33-7 | 7-3-8 18-6 5-2 5-3 12-2 14-5 16-2 ile 15-5 
39—St? Dhomas: s) Ge ds 31-6 7-3 18-8 4-9 5-1 12-3 13-9 15-7 16-8 15-1 
40—Chatham na aicaiolele state le autaeiotieae 4 32-7 6-7 18-4 4-9 5°3 11-5 14-1] 15-8 15-7 14-8 
JI Windsor ee) hi. teentie ee 33-4 8 19 5 5-3 12-3 15-3 15-3 17-3 15-7 
$2—Sarnia ite shy Pee Al ae ae 31-1 6 18-4 4-5 5-1 10°6 14 17-1 17-8 15-4 
43—Owen Sound......0¢5....c0000. 32+1 6-7 18-3 4-5 5-2 11:9 13-5 15-9 15-6 15-2 
44—North Bay................000- 33 eg, 15-3 5-5 6-9 12-3 14-4 16 16:3 15 
45—Sud bubyie tos mek Usama oc 33-7 8 17-2 5-3 8 12 15-2. 17-8 18-1 16-4 
46-—-Cobalt i jt Bk Ee ei 34-8 8-7 18 5-5 7-2 11-8 15-6 18 19-8 17°6 
We MINING. Ay. Lee ce 33-8 8-3 15-3 5-2 5-5 9-7 13-5 16:5 16-4 15-4 
8—Sault Ste. Marie................ 32-7 8 19-3 5-2 6-2 12-9 13-8 16-1 16 15-8 
49—Port Arthur.....0.5.502.5000).. 33-1 7-3 18-6 5-3 5-2 10-2 12-1 17-5 17-2 17-2 
50—Fort William.................. 35-4 7+3 17-7 5-2 5-3 12-5 12-9 18-2 17-8 16:1 
Manitoba (average)................. 31-8 6-7 17-9 5-2 5-7 12-3 12-3 18-4 18-0 18-0 
51—Winnipeg yo; ae 31-9 u 18-5 5-1 5-7 12:9 12:9 18-5 18-3 18-6 
62—-Brandone cyl ae ee 31-7 6-4 17-2 5:3 5-7 11-6 11-6 18-2 17-7 17-4 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 32:9 8-0 18-1 5-4 5:7 10-8 12-8 18-2 19-7 18-5 
§3-—Rering ey 5), Boh es 31-1 8 16-5 5-3 5-5 12-1 11-7 18-5 20 19-2 
54—Prince Albert.................. 84-5 8 19 5:8 5-6 8-4 12-9 18-6 19-2 18-3 
O5-—Saska toon !)\).2, Su 32-3 8 17 5:3 5-5 11-2 14-4 18 19°5 18-8 
56—Moose Jaw........0....0cceeeee 33-5 8 19-8 5:2 6-2 11-4 12-1 17-7 20-1 17°6 
Alberta (average)................... 33-6 7-8 18-2 5-1 5-5 11-6 10-5 15-6 19-0 18-3 
57—Medicine Hat.................. 34 7:4 18-6 5-1 6-2 12-2 11-6 16-5 19-3 18-8 
§8—Drumbheller. .....05.....0555.0. 40 7-4 19 5-5 5-9 12-5 11-2 15 19 19 
59—Edmonton........6.0.0.5606.0. 29-4 8 19-5 4-5 4-7 10-1 8-9 14-5 Mii 16-7 
60—Calgary Sve asa RR ana RN een ht 34 8 16:9 5:5 5-3 12 10°3 15-6 19-5 18-4 
61—Lethbridge. ...........5.05 00005 30-8 8-3 17 5:1 5-4 11-3 10°4 16°3 20-2 18-8 
British Columbia (average)......... 33-9 8-8 20-7 5-5 6-4 10-7 9-8 16-9 19-1 18-0 
So OTNIS) Caos. Ae ike ee de ee 34-4 7-4 16 5-2 5-9 12°4 11°6 17 19-2 20 
OS Nelson ieee. 0 ee me ee 31-1 10 19-3 5-5 5-8 12 11-9 15-9 21-2 20°6 
64-—Drailie. Shop Re ee | 30 9-3 18-6 5-4 5-2 10:5 9-2 16 18-7 18-7 
65—New Westminster.............. 35-6 8-0 24-1 5-4 6-2 9-2 Q- 15-8 18-4 15:3 
OG-—“Vancouver....) 0b. ss alee 33 +7 8-0 22-1 5:5 6-1 9-9 9-6 16-7 17-8 16-2 
67—Victoria Peake lefalare ao Oe eect oe sere 35-1 8-8 20-9 5-3 6-7 8-9 8-6 16°3 18-5 15-5 
68—Nanaimo Meets sta Ga bale aia bMetoar er 34-4 8-9 22°3 5-6 7 10-6 9-5 17-5 18-6 18 
69—Prince Rupert................. 36-7 10 22-5 6-0 7:9 12-3 9 20 20 20 
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Apples 
c i § 
2 4 A i IS . 3 a 
3 “F be 2 | g “4 2 si g Bi ; 
e | 88 Dey vor eaae een lea (e Ben |! Mae Be 3 
ce Allee fe 3 | g2 | Bo BE Al eee a 8 oh a= 
F z a | 
Es ; > ie pees Ao br ges a BQ Bw BQ ES 
~ 8:2 a” ~ & tes are 2o§ =] Sy 38 om 29 
Bas] sy 2 8 BP | 2s | BS. F =H Bo 5 - 
gss| 3 gg | #5 Sa jaecl! § gs Bee 32 Be 
m ) 2 is a | m s) s 0 = 0 
I Ts aD a EB | MN | ELI VA A 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents $ cents $ cents 
7-9 4-9 . . 24-3 19-9 15-7 18-1 18-9 . 29-2 : 45-5 
8-0 5-1 : : 24-6 19-4 16-1 19-0 19-7 : 31-2 : 47-9 
8-1 5-1 : 30-5 21-5 18-3 20 20 6 1-048 31 AQON Ie cht 
7-6 5-2 : . 25 18-7 15-9 19-6 19-6 -957 30-9 : 50 
7°8 5-2 2: . 30 20 15-3 17-6 18:5 -90 SOS BoA wae 45 
7:7 4-9 : . 21-7 17:3 14-2 17-9 18-9 . 27-8 *Ololseertimenes 
8-7 5 : 18-8 20 17 20 20-7 1-05 35 SOO} saben A Sore 
7-8 5:2 : : 21-3 18-6 15-8 18-7 19-8 1-05 31-7 -78 48-8 
7:7 5-2 . : 18-3 17-5 15-4 17-6 18-5 -913 31-6 -70 53-8 
8-1 5-1 . : 27-5 20-1 17-5 17-8 19-2 -821 31-0 -738 46-8 
8-6 5-2 : : 25 21-3 16-1 18-6 19-7 -733 31-3 -65 50 
8-6 4-6 : 32-5 19-3 17-5 16°3 18-4 -79 29-8 -683 44 
7:5 5-3 : . 25 19-6 18:8 18-6 18-7 837 29-6 -794 43- 
7:6 5-1 . OC auied Ee A ais 20 17-7 17-5 20 -925 33-3 *825 50 
7°74 5-8 : . 30-6 18-2 16-1 19-2 20-3 -932 28-4 741 44. 
9-5 6°8 : 31-3 18-4 18-2 19-8 20-6 -915 29-8 -928 45- 
7-7 6:8 : : 29-3 19-7 16 20 19-6 °975 29 - 867 45 
7-4 5-3 : : 33-8 19-6 Vi2 18-8 20:8 -98 30-2 -702 46- 
7-7 6°3 : : 17°8 15 LPR aaa WE ee a 20 ‘ -95 26-3 65 40- 
7-4 6°3 2M GOS meh grate k se 17-3 16-5 17-7 QO ER UNE Rey 28-3 -60 43- 
8 5 : : 42-5 20 13-8 23-3 25 -85 30 -70 50 
6-8 5-7 : LG fa las bade 18-7 15-9 19 17:3 1-035 31 °85 44- 
7°6 5-4 : . 31-2 18-5 15-1 17-7 19-1 -953 26-1 676 44- 
7:6 5 : 28:6 16-7 14-7 17-2 20-4 -799 25 -70 42. 
8-1 5-1 : : 22-5 18-9 15-7 17-7 18-2 -859 28-0 -679 42- 
8-4 5-7 : : 30-8 17-6 16-1 18-1 20°6 881 30-8 -644 45- 
7:4 5°5 : 16-3 18 14-8 17-6 19-7 +89 32-5 -698 42- 
7:4 ia) : : 24-4 18-1 15-7 16-8 17-2 87 27-2 -606 43 
8-7 5:3 : : Ube leet e eee 15-2 17-1 16:5 -858 27°5 *672 41- 
8-4 5-1 : 18-7 19 13-8 17-1 17-4 - 843 27-3 673 38 
7°3 4% : 18-8 15 15 17-5 18-3 - 848 25-5 685 41- 
7-4 5 . 26-3 20 14-4 17-7 17-7 -879 25 677 39° 
8-1 5°38 : : 23-4 16 14-7 17 17-1 “81 25-5 634 39-3 
9-6 4-8 : : AG Geli. che ener 16-9 19-1 18-9 1-01 29-4 - 842 45 
8-9 4-7 : : LO PRS oa Woe, 15-5 16-6 16-8 - 848 23-5 -695 41-7 
8-8 4-6 : , 15-8 23 15 17-5 16 - 888 24-8 663 42 
7°2 4-6 : : US Woh beta S ae 16-5 15-3 16:1 -792 25 -583 39-9 
8-2 4-5 : : Ae fh ae LUA 16-4 16-5 17-6 863 24-4 -642 40:6 
8-6 5-1 . : 18-8 15 14-7 15 16-2 -792 25 63 39-6 
9-2 4-5 : : UC Ries yee 14-3 16-6 16 -708 25-8 -70 37-5 
7-9 4-7 : : LITO I |B es bo 15 16-5 18-7 883 30 °75 38-7 
8-2 5-8 : . LS OR Bae 17-4 18-3 16°6 -923 29-2 -663 42-2 
7-1 5 : : PA lal ie it 15 17-5 17-2 -80 28-3 -665 44-2 
7-4 4-9 : : P11 UFO th |e ha peaB e 15-6 17-7 16-5 -877 28-5 -712 40:8 
6-6 4 : 23-8 20 15-9 16-7 16-2 -923 28-1 +685 40-2 
7-9 4-3 : : 20 aN hay ef 17-7 18-2 17-4 -837 27°8 -665 40-5 
7:3 5 . : Baikal (te asl le 16-4 17-6 18-4 -961 30-4 -707 38°6 
7-1 4-2 : : 16°3 15 15-4 16-6 16-5 -764 29-3 -68 41-6 
8 5-2 : . SLC 19-3 15-1 18-8 18-6 -90 31-3 -658 43-8 
8-6 6-7 : : 40 21 17-7 19-9 21 - 886 30°8 -767 47-1 
9-3 7 : OMe aut ee 21-3 (18-1 20-7 21-3 °957 30 -758 51-4 
8-9 6:3 . So WE ee RP 18-8 14-2 20-5 20 -88 26-7 -697 45-7 
8-4 5-6 : : 26-5 20 15-6 17°6 21-5 -863 27-2 -675 43-8 
7:5 4-7 : : 29-5 20-8 16-8 18-8 22-1 -808 32-5 -625 45 
7:7 4-7 : : 32-4 2259 16-9 18-8 22 -788 31-1 -604 43-3 
8-0 4-7 : SOE carmen 20-4 15-4 18-5 19-7 -790 28-6 657 44-4 
7:9 4-7 CAG) 1 T4c) Si cmeme. tee 19-1 15-7 18-8 20°6 -789 29-7 +603 44-8 
8-1 4-7 Ci Cal TOMI C9 I ld WEY he Bi 21-6 15-1 18-1 18-8 -79 27-5 ‘71 44 
7-9 5-2 . Sh ad ate SO toe 20-9 15-8 18-0 21-2 -848 31-2 -708 50-7 
8-4 5-5 : Pal Peas ae 20 15-8 18-2 21-9 834 29-9 -692 49-2 
6-8 6-2 : Cull ety Sen Gee 8 23-4 15 18-1 21-7 867 32-6 -698 50-8 
7-9 4-6 : Pate yl Ps abe Wee any 22-5 15-5 18-1 21-3 *817 30-2 -729 53 
8-6 4-3 : oy foal Re: earch 17-5 16-8 17-7 20 -873 syacd -714 49-7 
7:7 4-3 “§ or bell (PA REO 22-2 15-0 18-3 20-0 -837 29-3 -689 50-1 
8 4-6 : i ll (AR ea 24-6 15-7 18-8 22-1 856 30 Tet 62-1 
8-1 5 aA ale es Ziad rae lee at 22-5 16-7 19 20 -90 30 +725 52-5 
6-9 4 . OW Mere tore ane 21-2 isiay 18 19-7 -765 28 - 604 45-5 
8 4-1 : 1. Soll FE, De de 20-2 14-2 17-9 18-7 - 824 27-8 *665 49-8 
7:7 3°8 : TORR Reeser 22-3 15-1 17-8 19-3 - 842 30-8 -725 50-8 
7-8 3°5 . Eee ent 22-4 14-5 18-1 17-3 -864 31-2 -705 51-3 
9-8 3-4 . oi od 5 See ted 21-7 16-5 19-2 19:6 -90 33-3 -80 51-2 
8-2 4 SOSa BOO eRe ce he 20 15-3 18-4 18-5 -906 33-1 -70 55 
7-6 4-2 . ri Oh ee 22-5 15-5 15-6 16-6 -90 34 -72 49 
6:7 3°4 : dd BS Os RCN ie 24-3 14-7 18 15-6 883 30 +728 45-8 
7-5 3-2 . Genial [we Nah 22-3 13-6 17-9 16-2 *782 29-2 -646 50-4 
6-8 2-9 . OP tal Bs 6 aN a 21-9 14-3 18-3 16-6 -801 28-5 -637 47-8 
8-3 3-2 : voit (eee ata 21-7 14-2 17-5 17-5 -838 33-8 681 53-7 
7-3 3°8 Dea Pa) Ao are et ee Nee 25 12 20 17:5 -90 PIER) -725 57-5 
I te rte a ak Se eS fe Sha oh ae es Nees Bi pe da We et ee ete 
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Sugar x 
A ie 2 Nigees : F 
= 8 — hy > fo} ae 
i | wal Sle BI ee ee ee pe eee be 
ce we | So Glee eslt ewe | ssh S04 )) 8. |peeew is 
S| Bee aie eee ol) Ber leew es a sv r= 
a0 1 9 3) 7 lea ees] ee oO oe. pce ee og 
Sacle Se) $8 | eu lee) ae |4Si Ss) g2 5) 225) Ls ES 
AOS tn te | £5 |San| or =e a5 S t, Ey py ag eh 
FeSloaslo8| S4)958) SX | ea] ob Ae SB ae Fo 
Cpe Al LS at S I au 'S) Q Qn” < 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents} cents | cents} cents cents cents cent cents 
Dominion (Average)....... 7-9 | 7-5 | 61-4 | 72-0 | 27-4] 15-5] 3-6] 54:3] 60-8) 12-4 7:5 17-760 
Nova Scotia (Average)..... 8-4 | 7-8 | 66-7 | 71-7 | 29-8 12-4] 3-7 59-7 44-5 13-4 8-0 18-917 
1—Sydney......--++++++ 8-6] 8-1| 67-5 | 71 | 32-5 14-1] 3-3] 658-3.| 51-3 13-4 fs Ree ee 
2—New Glasgow........ 8-5 | 8-2 | 68-8 | 72:8 | 30-5 12:4] 3-6| 57 37-6 13-8 Get fd acs 
3—Amherst.......-+-++- 8-1] 7-6 | 68-3 | 71-8 | 26-6 10-6 | 4-1] 58 41 13-7 7:4 d 17-00 
4—Halifax...........+++- 7-8 | 7-2 | 62-3 | 69-4 | 29-3 14 3:4] 65 55 13-4 7-4 |e17-50-20-00 
5—Windsor........+-++++ 8-8 | 8-2 | 65 73-3 | 30 12 TOT take hee Pie we ae 13 8-3 |d20-00-22-00 
6—Truro............-+- 8-6 | 7-7 | 68-3 | 71-7 | 30 11 3-6} 60 37-5 13 sl Ce ae ee eae 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown| 7.6] 7 | 66-7] 69-2 | 27-6 | 15-1] 3:8] 52-5] 438-4) 13:5 Tel, . ok Meee es 
New Brunswick (Average)| g.1 | 7-5 | 66-5 | 71-8 | 27-7] 12-7] 3-8] G11] 42-7] 12-6 74 18-250 
8—Moncton........-++:- 8-4] 7-6] 70 | 74-7 | 29-1 12-6 | 3:9| 56-3] 45-5 13-9 8 218-00 
9—St. John...........--- 7.9 7.1 | 64:3 | 65-4 | 26-3 12 3.9 65 39-7 12-4 7.5 18-00 
10—Fredericton.......... 8-3] 8 | 64:3 | 73-6 | 25-5 12-2 | 3-5 63-1 | 43-6 11-4 7 |e17-00-19-00 
11 Bathursty. ce... oe se 7-9 7.4 | 67-5 | 73-4 | 30 14 3.8 60 49 12-6 7.9 19-00 
Quebec (Average)......---- 7-51 7-0} 60-1 | 69-3 | 26-5] 14-2] 3:7] 49-1] 70-1] 11-6 7:2 17-570 
12—Quebec.........++++-- 7.4 7 60-5 | 72-3 | 25-5 18 2.8 48-6 ono 11-7 7-6 17-50 
13—Three Rivers.......-- 8 7-4 | 60-6 | 70-5 | 26-9 15-6 | 4-1 49-5 76 12 7:4 17-00 
14—Sherbrooke........--. 7-2} 6-8] 60-8 | 70-8 | 27-5] 15 3-2] 50 66-7 | 10-5 7-1 Je17-50-18-75 
15—Sorel..... ee an alee O,2 7.51 6-9 | 54:3 | 55-8 | 27 114 | tae Te alr 66-7 11 7.4 16-00 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 7-4 | 6-8 |58-5| 70 | 26 11:9] 3:5] 45 80 10 7-2 |d16-00-18-00 
17—St. John's... -.--+-+++: 7-81 7 | 61-3 | 72-5 | 26-7| 15-3] 3-91 60 65 15 7-3 |e16-00-19-00 
18—Thetford Mines...... 7-81] 7-21 65 | 73-4] 25-6] 12-8] 3-8] 48:5] 63-8 12-2 7-7 | £19-50-20-00 
19—Montreal........--+-- 721 dovG-7 | 60'21 169-0) 25¢7 |) Gl4e5 |) 8-20) BOS) 72-Sy)\ Abel 6-8 }e16-00-17-50 
20—Hull......-..+2+++0+- 7.31 6-9 | 59-4 | 68-2 | 27-5 | 13-5] 3-3] 48-1] 66-7] 10-8 6-7 |e17-00-20-00 
Ontario (Average)......... 7.8 | 7-5 | 62-0 | 72-5 | 26-5 13-6 | 3-5 55-0 60-5 11-5 7.3 17-039 
21—Ottawa.......s+sesees 7.3lou, | 62+ Gelp7O-2)|02643 || 1296 |] o-4y) 98a) GO ae 7:3 je17-00-19-50 
22—Brockville.........++- 7-5| 7-4 | 59-2 | 72-5 127-5] 13-5| 3-6] 58-3| 58-3] 11-9 7-2 | 15-50-16-00 
23—Kingston.......+.+++- 7-1| 7 | 58-3 | 68-3 | 25-7 12:4.|/ 3:8) 58 51-9 10 71 16-00 
94 Belleville. >. .--./c.e sis 7.6 7.3 | 65 69-7 | 26 14 3.3 58-3 68-3 11-3 741 16-50 
25—Peterborough......... 7-4 | 7-2 | 62:8 | 66-6 | 25-7 14:3 | 3 54-1 55-6 10-4 6-7 16-00 
26—Oshawasn....-----+0% 8-4] 8-1 | 63-8 | 71-5 | 25 11-9] 3-3] 55 60 11-6] 6-8 16-00 
Oe Ori iamemenc sel «este aint 7 QZ | 65s G) nga Sta eo 1459 1 P36 55 55 11-6 8-1 16-50 
28—Toronto......-+-0+++: 7.3| 7-2] 63-3| 72 |24-6| 12-4] 3-2] 57-5] 49-8] 10-2 6-7 | 15-25-15-75 
29—Niagara Falls........ g.2| 7-9 | 66-1 | 77-3] 27-31 14:1] 3-5) 57-51 63 11-1 7-2 |e17-00-17-25 
30—St. Catharines........ 8 7-8| 61-4 | 75-1 | 24-1] 11-9] 3-5] 51-3] 65 11-4 6-7 215-50 
31—Hamilton............ 7.9 7 61-8 | 71-6 | 25-1 12-2 Blais 52-2 60:8 10-6 6-6 15-50 
39-—BrantlOorGs « «ejs's!s che alee 7.9 7.4 | 61-9 | 70-4 |, 25 12-4 Hae) 52-5 61:7 11-1 6-9 16-00 
S8— (Galt. eee oe oe estes «1g 7.4 7.9 | 61-3 | 70-3 | 25 13-9 A 55-7 58-6 10-5 6-8 16-00 
34—Guelph...........+++- 7-6 | 7:4 | 59-4 | 73-6 | 25 13-8 | 3-7 57-5 54 11-4 6-6 16-00 
35—Kitchener........++-- 7.7 | 7-6 | 50-1 | 67-4 | 28-7 | 12-6] 3-9:| 56-3] 62-9] 10-7 6-5 | 16-00-16-50 
36—Woodstock..........% 7.3 7.9 | 66-6 | 73-7 | 25 12:5 3.2 56-7 66-6 10:8 6-8 16-00 
Si StratlOrde coec nse sth toe 7.9 7-6 | 60 72.7 | 25-2 13 9.7 57-2 53-1 {ies 7-2 17-00 
38 WONGONGass siss10) «+ te tie 7.9 7.5 | 66°2.| 75-5 | 25-7 13-9 4.9 57-3 53 11-7 7.4 16-50 
39—St. Thomas.......... 7-8 | 7-6 | 66-1 | 74-5 | 25-8 14-1] 3-5 63:3. | 62-9 12-4 7:3 17-00 
40—Chatham...........- 7-3| 7-3|57 | 69-6 | 26-4 12:7] 3:6| 59-4] 65-8 11:5 7 16-00 
41—Windsor..........+++. 7-71 7-5 | 61:4 | 72:8 | 26 1976 1) S:2al B2:5el 58 10-8 7-6 |217-50-1800 
49 Sarmidiecas scale «de are’ 7.5 7.4 | 64-3 | 73-6 | 26-7 13 Beis 58-6 71 10-9 7.5 17-00 
43—Owen Sound.......... 7:8) 93 | 67-4 175 125-6 |) 11:81) 8-3] 53-8) 54 11-8 8-3 | 16-50-17-00 
44—North Bay..........- 8-1 | 7-8 | 67-5 | 75-3 | 30 15-1} 3-9 60 70 10 Wie 1s gee ees 
45—Sudbury............- 8-6 | 8-3 | 66-7 | 72-9 | 29-2 15-8] 3:6] 55 75 13-7 7-9 17-50 
46—Cobalt.....-...+-+++: 9-2 | 8-3 | 61-7 | 74-5 | 30-7] 16-7] 4:4] 45 60 14-2 8-6 19-00 
47—Timmins...... ierJels eg 8-4 8-1 | 58 TAO eot) 15-5 4-1 49-5 55 15 Vk 27-00 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 8-2] 8 | 58-6| 74-6 | 29-4] 15 3-3:1 (82-2 162-6) 13 7-1 | 15-50-16-00 
49—Port Arthur.......... 8 7-6 | 4-2: 1/73 (497-5 |) gl4:2 |) B-Ae] AbBq) 166 10-8 7-9 19-00 
50—Fort William......... 8 7-7 | 62-6 | 74-9 | 29-4 15 3°5 51-7 60 12-9 7:7 19-00 
Manitoba (Average)....... 8-2 | 8-0| 58-7 | 70-7 | 28-3 | 13-7] 3-4] 51-9] 57-0] 18-2 7:6 20-500 
51—Winnipeg..........+.. 8 7-8 | 57-3 |-71-3 | 27-9 19-3 || 3-40) MSO) 5 12-6 7-6 19-00 
62—Brandon.s...+.2- 400. 8-3 8-1 | 60 70 28-6 15 Bye) 55-6 59 13-8 7-6 22-00 
Saskatchewan (Average)..| 8.1 | 7-7 | 59-8 | 75-3 | 29-4] 21-1] 3:8] 53:3] 72-5] 14-6 1:7 23-625 
53—Regina.........-.+0++ 8-2 | 7-8| 63 | 73-6 | 28-4] a20-7| 3-5] 50:5] 65 14-6 7:3 23-00 
54—Prince Albert......... 8-1 | 7-7 | 55-8 | 76-7 | 31 a21-7 | 3-9 63-3 80 15 Bc os Stee oe os 
55—Saskatoon..........+. 7-8| 7-5 | 59-4 | 75-3 | 28-5 | 023-7] 3-7 49-4 70 15 6-9 | 23-00-25-50 
56—Moose Jaw.........+- 8-3 | 7-9 | 60-9 | 75-6 | 29-7] al8-4| 4:2] 50 75 13-7 7:8 1. Lp us 
Alberta (Average).......... 8-2 | 7-7] 56-8 | 72-1] 27-2] 19-7] 3-7] 53-1] 64-2] 14-2 221 ').. wees 
57—Medicine Hat........ 8-2} 7-7 | 57-5 | 74-9 | 27 al9-8| 3-6] 55 74 15-2 7:5 g 
58—Drumheller.......... 9 8-5 |55 | 71-6 | 27-5] a22-5| 4-3] 50 65 15 RG hs, ae eee 
59—Edmonton............ 8 7-3 | 53-3 | 68-3 | 26-5 | al7-1 | 3-7 56-7 57:5 13-5 G01]. SOc. 
60—Calgary.............. 7-7 | 7-8 | 58-3 | 70-1 | 27-5] a18-4| 3:3] 49 61-4 12-9 (oh Ne. hee 
61—Lethbridge........... 8-1 | 7-4 | 60 75-4 | 27-5 | a20-8] 3-7] 55 63-3 14-6 Ge. ee 
BritishColumbia(Average)| 7.9 | 7-4 | 58-1] 72-4| 28-7] 23-3] 3-9] 53-0) 66-4) 13-5) 8-6]............ 
62—Fernie...........++++- 8-6 | 8-2] 64-2 | 71-3 | 28-3 | a23-8] 4-1 57-5 66-2 15 B62 lle Muse... .« 
63—Nelson..........+-++: 8-6 | 7-9 | 60 | 75 29-7 | a29-1| 4 45 63-3 ee ie ee ee 
64—Trail........ beeeneees 8-1 hoet-3 | BY 9 |. 72-5), 27 a30-6 | 3:5] 49 71-7 FeO ba ee 
65—New Westminster....| 7-6] 7-1 | 57-5 | 69-8 | 30 al6-1| 3:5 | 56:3 62:5 Preheat BlOme tls. dine. ose 
66—Vancouver............ 7-6 | 7-21 57-5 | 71-9 | 28-3 | a23-7] 4 55 60-9 12 oy ee Cee 
67—Victoria.............- 7:2 bong 7-5 | 67-8 | 28-4] al8-7| 3-6 56-1 61-5 Heda) Woe ell. beeen. 
68—Nanaimo............. 7-5) 7-6 | 56-2 |.73°7, | 30 al9-4 | 3-9 55 65 14-2 as 1 PE ges lee 
69—Prince Rupert........ 7-8 | 7 55 V7: SaeateD. |sea20 4-7 50 80 13-8 SRR, Baga are 


cS Se ne Seen nL nnn nee ee ene 

a. Vinegar sold extensively in Lottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. Small bars 4c. and 5e. ec. Calculated price per cord 
from price quoted. d. Welsh coal. e. The higher price for Welsh coal. f. Welsh and Scotch coal. g. Natural gas used exten- 
sively. h. Lignite. i. Poplar, etc. j. In British Columbia coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. more per 


th, 


-_ 


_ $20, others $40-$60 . 


May, 1926 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF APRIL, 1926 



































Wood 
3 . 
8 = g 
g ois e S - uD 
Es iS Bae ct Lan es Be 

af 8 ot 8 2S 25 5 §-5 8 

Bigs fe fa oe ow eee mph 

2o © sho Se 553 ce 

faa) Q Q fi a wD Hh s 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
10-312 12-266 14-476 8-952 11-096 9-868 
9-403 9-000 10-168 6-400 7-450 5-500 
7-20 6-00 7-00 5-00 OSO0 RIES pa) tae 
TESTER oles GR Sage SR Ba Ie cy Val tog ¢ tal 2/0 ie ieee is c8-00 c6-00 
9-00 9-00 10-00 SOOUMIIS Rao cer sis 6-00 
11-00-11-50 11-00 14-00 9-00 11-00 7:00-8:00 
10-50-11-25 10-00 11-00 5-50 6-75 4-00 
OOO Lie 00s ce toe (nerd ees. oe 8-50 4-50 5-50 4-00 
10-00-10-50 11-00 12-00 7:00 8-00 e750 
11-313 10-625 12-125 7-000 8-583 4050 
210-00-12-50 0-00 212-00 8-00 29-00 g 

13-00 13.00-16.00) 14-00-17-0C| 6-00-8-00} 7- 30-10: 00; 8-00-9-00 
8-00-12-00 10-00 11-00 EU Nell AE mh tech ae c4-80-6:40 

11-00 8-00 10-00 6-00 S00 eee ee AA. 

10-017 13-453 15-230 9-250 10-688 11-188 

10-00 c14-67 c14-67 c12-00 c12-00 c12-00 
10-00-12-00 10-00 18-00 8-00 12-00 c8-13 

9-50 12-00 HTP COLUM A Sa Raed ok Re ee ie eseata| Fie Senne: a 
10-00-12-00 13.00-14.00} 14-00-15-00/9-00-10-00) 10-00- iL ae 10-00 
TOSOU OOO ee ee ae agri ae eee CLGe OMe le ae nee Cl2) OO. See One ee 

9-00 12-00 14-00 8-00 oot c12-00 

EU Tan DS Ee St Sa Ue A CLORD ONS Mie ee. CHOU anes eee eee: 

7-50-9-00 16-00 17-00-18-00)10.00-12.00} 12-00-13-00 16-00 

11-00 16-00 c17-23 7-00 -00 c9-00 

10-933 13-364 15-929 10-038 12-698 11-553 

9-25 12-00 14-00 8-00 10-00 7-50 

LOB SOMM Mer Lee RS Ae SECT E So woe hel CLO: OOMUIE A heat tee GLEZOUN Shel ieee... 
9-00-13-00 13-00 16-00 11-00 14-00 c14-00 

10-50-12-50 12-00 13-00 10-00 11-00 10:00 

9-00 12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 7:00 

10-00 15-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 13-00 

ee eee 12-00 13-00 SAOO Seay a, Mere Ae Nes 7°72 
8-50-12-00 18-00 20-00 13-00 14-00 13-00 
£ zg g £ £ g 
9-00-13 -00 g g g g g 
7-75-9-00 15-00 15-50 12-00 12-50 12-00 
9-00-10-00 17-00 18-00 13-00 14-00 8-35 
8-00-10-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 12-00 
9-00-1300 17-00 18-00 11-00 12-00 12-00 
10-00-12-00 16-00 18-00 12-00 TA OO ane Sabo a. 

10-00 12-00 16-00 7-50 12-00 j|c10-67-16-00 
10-00-14-00 16-00 17-00 15-00 16-00 c12-00 
8-00-11-00 17-50 DOS OO plans, ee kere. 16-00 c15:00 

11-00 14.00-15.00}c16-00-20-00)..........].........0.. c20-00 
10500=18-00/9" 112-0040 a eeee C2000 ite eas ae 18-00 | c9-00-15-00 

g11-00-14-50 g c&g 26-00 g e & 222-00 |c & g18-00 

12200 Gives 500g, te ole ee UoKA NUP Mince bt val ROE comet 14-00 

10-00 10-00 14-00 6-00 10-50 5-00-9-00 

11-00 | 15-00-16-00|.......... MORO G2 ee oe, oe 8-00 7:06 
12500514 00/9" 1-15-00 |e) Sen c15-00-19-50|..:....... c19-50-15-00 12.575 

14-00 13-00 c15-00 13-00 jc12:00-15-00]........-... 

17-00 10-00 12°75 6-00-6-50 LO SOMERS. Sarna. een 
8-00-12-00 8-50 13-00 6-50 11-00 06:50 
8-50-14-00 10-00 12-00 9-00 TOS OOM Sns ereas tee ee 
8-00-13 -50 9-50 10-50 8-50 Oe DOR Rae Sa a 

12-000 11-000 12-125 2-250 Boi D0 ali. Lag: Sec ae. 
11-50-12-50 10-00 11-50 6-50 SOU MITER Me teem set 

12-00 12-00 12-75 8-00 ODOM apna th Pel net g 

10-006 7-750 12-509 8-333 414-375 12-333 
SEOG—t a= OO e* STS 00s] | eee eee 14-00 11-00 10-00-12-00 13-00 
h8-50-9-50 16-00 7-50 5-00 G2. O lace Wie tote hee aes 

h10.00-11-00 19-50 10-50 9-00 10-00 10-00 
LD TO= 00K O17 ORE] Saree le oe CrPTS=O0" Sar, ee c18-00 c14-00 

GOSS live. Beier eee Beal Wt Rk A 10-000 AL OOO al cceteaneee 

g g £ £ g & 

BO CONTE Rais. Aa SmI A Boe it eid DT al it herd, L200 ys 2 ae e eet, 8m 
AOC Cae ste Sate Gate a Cee Tet eee 8-00 CO00- 8200) er iin a sien 
sth C tbl 510) te gama, ae acm. neal ba a 12-00 14-00 c13-00 

Sc QOATeOO (ee triass Acie Mee Ne. [art Bs eh erat: fiat a, CS Zelbis 5 AES Be ae ia 

oer AA ee eh be ee ee es ie eee 9-500 10-417 5-587 

Oy 25R Os 75m aac hese. fet dbase hal ake ee eke 12-00 16-00 5-00 
Deo Oe oF lms avehy colonel sealer: Peet oR |ot etre o hoe 9-00 11-75 c9-00 
C200 ELS OO li wee ell O0: mel epee a stl spate! eee 9-00 LO TOE. VetBene EIR 
NOS 20d 127 Ol gir 115 eu ee eee eee | Athen mere [Ceres o Are 6-50 4-75 
LO ZOO HELEDO] sje hell OO eee eee cays den | cich ah ie eee bend tee. o dif he 7-50 4-50 
TOsGsel Te O0le wel ll OO oma ae cell esto, a len 8-00 10-00 c4-7 
ieee ihe colores Seta eee, Lol moka ee eet cb bavi) lege! Lain! 5-50 
DZS ss bobs Mitel Luh eeied » tel 1G tha ele teh ue bh 164.0 ohn 








ee than the figures published (in bulk). 
20- 
r. Company houses $10-$20, Other’s $30-$35. 
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“9 Rent 
Roy fe PRB 
ae ks a 
= elles leans : 
B |@.| SES es (Sees = 
a |€o Se eeo gece & 
6 |a=| $eSSs |SSESRE 
— SS! as c's og30TC 9 
S Jas) 00 = 8 |4og g 85 
or jist ana Po Doct ae 
c $ t 
30-3 /18-4 24-420 19-552 
33-7 |14-6 22-417 15-083 
33-85 |15 16-00-20-00| 10-00-14-00 
35 15 20-00 14-00 
32 15 10:00-15-00} 5-00-10-00 
34 13 30-00-40:00} 20-00-25-00 
35 15 20-00-30-00} 15-00-20-00 
32 -....| 20-00-28-00} 16-00-18-00 
30 15 19 -00-26-00) 10-00-14-00 
31-3 113-3 27-000 19-250 
32-84/15 30-00-45-00} 20-00-25-00 
30 10 20-00-35-00} 18-00-25-00 
30 13 25-00 18-00 
32 15 18-00 15-00 
28-1 |14-3 22-889 14-875 
30 15 Zig OU -o2 OOP eye as 
30 13 20-00-25-00} 12-00-15-00 
30 15 18-00-20-00} 16-00-18-00 
25 15 14-00-15-00) 7-00-10-00 
25 .| 18-00-20-00} 10-00-12-00 
27-28115 k23 -00-33-00) 15-00-23 -00 
30 14 15-00 11-00 
30 12 25-00-40-00} 16-00-25-00 
25 15 22-00-30:00} 15-00-22-00 
28-0 |12-3 28 - $20 20-950 
27-30}15 25-00-35-00} 20-00-25 -00 
26-28}15 18-00-20-00} 12-00-16-00 
25 12 18-00-25-00] 15-00-20-00}: 
25 10 2500-30-00} 20-00-25-00 
25 . {10 22-+50-85-00} 16-00-25 -00 
25-28]13 |m20.00-35.00|m18.00-25.00 
30 12-5} 18-00-25-00] 13-00-15-00 
30 10 30-00-40-00} 22-00-25-00 
230 13 25-00-30-00} 18-00-23 -00 
30 12 30-00-35-06} 20-90-25-00 
25 9 25-00-35-00] 18-00-25-00 
30 10 25-00-40-00} 15-00-25-00 
27 12-5 25-00 16-00-20-00 
25 10 24-00-30-00} 16-00-20-00 
24-28] 8-3] 35-00-40-00] 25-00-30-00 
25 10 20-00 15-00 
25 13 30-00-40-00} 19-00-25-00 
23 13 30-00-45-00} 17-00-30-00 
28 15 20:00-30-00} 15-00-20-00 
28 12-5} 25-00-80-00] 20-00-25-00 
225 12 40-00-50:00} 30-00-35-00 
30 ....]| 25-00-35:-00} 20-00-30-00 
28 11-5} 15-00-25-00} 12-00-20-00 
35 15 30:00-35-06} 18-00-20-00 
30 15 n 25-00 
30 15 22-00 14-00 
35 12-5 p 25-00-35 -00 
25-30]12-5| 25-00-30-00] 15-00-20-00 
30 13-3] 25-00-40-00} 15-00-30-00 
30 13-3] 25-00-40-00] 15-00-30-00 
33-8 |15-0 35-600 24-500 
30-35]15 35-00-50-00) 25-00-35 -00 
35 15 25-00-30-00] 18-00-20-00 
33-1 |15-6 35-000 23° 750 
30 15 30-00-50-00 30-00 
35 ....}| 25:00-35-00} 15-00-25-00 
30-35)15 35-00 25-00 
35 15 35-00 20-00 
32-5 |13-4 28-125 19-500 
g |15 25-00 7:50 
35 10 r x 
30 15 35-00 25-00 
35 15 18-00-27-00| 15-00-20-00 
30 12 30-00 18-00 
j85-4 114-9 25-813 20-125 
40 15 20-00 18-00 
40 15 20-00-80-00} 18-00-25-00 
40 15 30-00-35-00} 20-00-25-00 
35 15 18-00-20-00} 12-00-14-00 
30 16 29-00 25°00 
28 15 18-00-22-00} 15-00-17-00 
35 13-3] 22-00-30-00] 18-00-22-00 
35 15 30-00-40-00} 20-00-30-00 


s. Delivered from mine. 








— 
FPODOO NoourPwhyre 


k. New houses as high as $40.00 per month. m. For new tenants $30-$35 and 
n. Houses with conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35.00. 


p. Mining company houses, 
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Nel el ne a a alll lade ant eieiene Rere—ear oa 


COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 


family. See explanatory note. 


(t) 
1900 | 1905 | 1910 
































Apr.| Apr. Apr.| Apr.| Apr.| Apr.| Apr.| Apr.| Apr. Apr.| Mar.} Apr. 
1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 1921 }.1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1926 


Commodities | Quan- 
tity 



























Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. C. Cc. Cc. C. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. C. C. C. Cc. 
Beef, sirloin, 

BLea EM ween 2lbs.| 27-2} 30-4| 37-6| 44-4] 49-0] 46-6) 48-4) 58-0] 67-8 75-4| 76:41 70-4| 57-6] 54-6] 55-4] 57-0) 58-0) 57-6 
Beef, shoulder, 

roast........| 2 “ | 19-6} 24-6] 26-0) 29-6] 83-0) 32-8 33.2] 39-6] 48-2] 52-4] 49-8] 44-4] 32-4] 30-2] 29-6} 80-6] 31-6} 31-4 
‘Veal, roast, 

Ps ate ee 1 “ | 10-0] 11-3] 12-8] 15-7] 17-6] 17-1] 18-1] 21-7} 26-3 97-4| 26-5| 25-2| 19-0] 17-9] 18-0] 18-3} 19-3] 18-9 
Mutton, roast, 

ERE INN UN cd 1 “ | 11-8] 12-2] 16-8] 19-1] 21-0] 20-8} 22-6] 26-9} 33-2 35-5] 35-81 32-0] 27-4] 28-1] 27-8] 29-0] 29-5) 29-4 
Pork, fresh, 

TOBSEe: ne tee 1 « | 19-2] 18-1] 18-0} 19-5] 20-3] 18-4} 20-9] 27-3] 35-7) 36-1) 38-8 34-8] 30-0] 26-0} 23-1] 27-4) 29-7] 29-6 
Pork,salt,mess| 2 “ | 21-8} 25-0) 34-4) 35-2 37-0] 34-81 37-0] 47-6] 67-2] 69-4] 72-2] 66-8] 53-2) 50-6) 45-6) 49-8 54-8] 54-4 
Bacon, break- 

fastuie se 1 “ | 15-4| 17-8] 24-5] 24-7] 26-1] 24-7} 27-6) 34-5) 48-1] 50-6 53-7| 53-0] 41-3] 40-0] 33-6] 387-5) 41-9) 41-8 
Lard, pure leaf} 2 “ 26-2) 28-2] 40-6] 38-4] 38-2] 35-0} 37-8 56:4| 69-4] 72-6] 78-21} 56-0) 45-0} 45-0) 42-8 48-4} 49-4) 49-4 
Eggs, fresh....] 1 doz} 25-7] 30-0} 33-3 33.7| 94-0} 23-4] 26-6] 37-1] 46-0] 49-8] 55-8] 40-3] 33-5] 36-3) 32-4 37-5] 46-4} 39-8 
Eggs, storage..| 1 “ 29-2| 23-4] 28-4] 28-1] 23-2} 21-8} 26-0 39-9] 43-9| 43-9] 48-6] 38-3] 30-6] 31-7} 28-0] 33-9 38°7| 34:8 
INE ie yaahits ae eg 6ats.| 36-6] 39-6] 48-0} 51-6] 53-4) 54-6) 52-8 60:6} 72-0] 82-2! 90-6] 89-4] 74-4] 70-8] 73-2) 73-2) 73-2) 72-6 
Butter, dairy..| 2lbs.| 44-2} 49-4] 52-0} 58-0 59-01 66-2] 66-6] 85-2) 98-4]121-6]131-2|109-4] 76-4} 96-6) 82-4) 72-8) 91-2 92-6 
Butter, cream- 

Sry ela Ge dy 20 Ol! 2heg) Bhe8 33.9] 34-7| 37-9| 38-3] 47-9] 54-8] 65-7] 72-3] 63-9) 44-9) 55-3} 46-1 40-7) 50-7) 51-5 
Cheese, old....| 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6] 18-5} 20-5 21-4| 23-6] 24-7] 33-0] 33-2] 35-9] 40-2] 39-8] 30-5]§35-8/§31-4) §31-1)§32-7/§32-6 
Cheese, new...| 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7] 17-5) 19-1 19-3} 22-0} 23-3| 30-8] 31-1] 34-5] 37-7] 38-4] 28-5)§35-8)§31-4/§31-1/§32-7/§32-6 
Bread, plain, 

oh a) IA 15 “ | 55-5] 53-5} 66-0] 61-5) 64-5] 72-0] 69-0) 93-0/117-0)117-0 136-5|127-5/105-0|100-5]}100-5)118-5}114-0)114-0 
Flour, family..|10 “ | 25-0) 28-0} 33-0) 32-0 33.0} 43-0] 37-0| 59-0| 67-0] 67-0] 77-0] 66-0| 48-0] 45-0) 41-0} 60-0) 54-0) 53-0 
Rolled oats...| 5 “ | 18-0} 19-5} 21-0) 22-0) 22-0 26-0| 24-0] 28-0| 40-0| 37-5] 42-0] 32-0] 28-0] 28-0} 27-0] 31-0} 29-0) 29-0 
ices aineess 2 “© | 10-4] 10-6} 10-4] 11-4] 11-6} 11-8 12-8] 13-8] 21-4] 24-2] 33-4] 22-4) 18-6/§20-6)/§20-8 §21-6)/§21-8)§22-0 
Beans, hand- 

picked....... Oia 8-6] 9-4] 10-8| 12-4] 11-8} 13-8] 18-6] 26-8) 33-8) 24-0} 23-8) 18-0 17-8) 17-4) 16-8} 16-6) 15-8) 15-8 
Apples, evapor- 

ALOCN Liner as 9-9| 7-7| 11-5] 12-0] 13-0] 11-6] 13-3] 14-6] 22-1] 22-4) 27-9} 22-4) 23-0 20-6) 18-9] 20-8} 19-6) 19-9 
Prunes,medium 

SIZE ohms 1 “ | 11-5] 9-6} 9-9] 11-9] 12-5] 12-9) 18-0] 14-3} 17-6} 20-2) 27-5 20-41 18-9] 18-8] 15-9] 15-6) 15-7) 15-7 
Sugar, granu- 

LOC ae aie 4 “ | 21-6} 22-0] 24-0] 23-6] 22-4) 32-4] 34-4] 38-4) 42-4) 47-6) 78-0 51-2] 33-6] 48-0] 47-6) 35-6) 31-6] 31-6 
Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ | 10-0) 9-8] 10-3 11-0| 10-4| 14-6] 16-0] 17-6] 20-0] 22-0] 36-8] 24-2) 16-0) 22-8} 22-8] 17-0 15-0} 15-0 
Tea, black, 

medium..... a a 8-2| 8-3} 8-7] 8-9] 8: 9-21 9-81 10-9] 12-8| 15-7| 16-4] 14-1] 13-6]§16-1}§17-4/$17-9}§17-9/§18-0 
Tea, green, 

eciivn as rape 8-7] 8-7) 9: 9-3] 9- 9-7| 10-2] 10-8] 12-1] 15-5] 17-0] 15-4] 15-0}§16-1)§17-4)$17-9)§17-91§18-0 
Coffee,medium| t “ 8-6} 8-8] 8- 9-4) 9: 9-8] 9-9] 10-0] 10-2] 12-1] 14-8] 14-2] 18-4] 18-4] 13-8 15-1] 15-3] 15-4 
Potatoes.......| 2 pks| 24-1] 28-0] 30-3) 36-0) 43- 29.0] 61-5) 99-0} 64-3) 56-0/159-5| 48-5] 49-2] 40-5] 54-0) 49-1) 98-0) 98-3 
Vinegar, white 

WA hac ast & pt i vit 8 8 8 8 ay 9 -9| 1-0] 1-0). 1-0) 1-0), 1-0), 1:0 

: $ $ $ 
5-96| 6-95| 7-34| 7-51| 7-79| 8-34|10-77/12-57|13-35/15-99)/12 -68/10-26/10-64 10-16)10-56|11-46)11-36 


AU MOod se sas Men tate 5-48 





Starch,laundry| } lb. 








en a a a em ea a a a ee ae | ea aE 


Coal, anthra- 
ALO orate ae i4@ ton 


“ce 


ous 

Wood, hard...|“ ¢ 
Wood, soft.....|“ “ 
Copia naa 1 gal. 








Fuel and light- 
ris 2a ean ehekeer || PIR ee 


























$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ t $ 
4-85| 4:16] 3-98] 4-27| 4-66] 4-91] 5-93] 6-63] 6-91| 6-92) 6-95) 6-90) 6-86) 6-86 


‘ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61| 5-83! 6-82} 7-29] 7-37| 7-70| 8-52|10-64|12-80]13-43]16-16]13-23]}10-47|11-15)10-63/10-59}11-72) 11-62 
Prince Edward Island] 4-81] 5-26 5-81] 6-34| 6-55) 6-71] 7-52) 9-34/11-01/11-85]14-47/11-91] 9-68] 9-63] 9-33] 9-56)/10-97)10-73 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-831 6-55| 7-041 7-21] 7-66] 8-41/10-70]12-50]/13-28]15-97]13 -03] 10-54) 10-90] 10-54)10-48}12-08/11-84 
Quebec... ..2..5+08- 5-15| 5-64] 5-33| 6-87| 7-04] 7-19] 8-03]10-66]12-24|12-78]15-22]12-33] 9-82]10-41) 9-70|10-05)11-16}10-98 
Ontario............+- 5-01) 5-60] 6-50| 7-20) 7-29] 7-62] 8-30]11-68]12-57]13-32]16-07]12-65]10-20]10-59)10-05)10-36)11-53 11-48 
Mia nitanan tan sce 5-85! 6-19] 7-46| 7-871 7-99] 7-94] 8-54] 9-83/11-97/12-92]16- 1412-43} 9-92]10-06) 9-59) 10-46)10-52/10-48 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92] 7-86] 8-25] 8-02) 8-24] 8-30]10-30]12-58]13-37|15-77]12-58] 9-82|10-32) 9-84/10-79]10-92/10-74 
Alberta...........5.. 6-021 6-50| 8-00] 8-33] 7-99] 8-29] 8-26]10-76]12-72|13-36]15-99]12-48] 9-83}10-06] 9-90)10-79]10-83}10-56 
British Columbia... .| 6-90] 7-74| 8-32] 9-03] 9-12] 8-90) 8-50|11-14]13-08/14-40)17-07/13-67/11-43}11-27 11-11)11-85}12-03}11-90 


Se ei Ma Ma a ee ES SS 


tDecember only. §Kind most sold. {For electric light see text. 
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(Continued from page 609) 
pound, as compared with 48 cents the previous 
month, while at Toronto the price also de- 
clined, being 46 cents per pound, as compared 
with 49 cents in March. The decline was said 
to be due to the large supply of Australian 
butter. Cheese at Toronto declined from 22 
cents per pound to 21 cents. Eggs continued to 
decline, fresh at Montreal being 36-37c. per 
doz., as compared with 40-42 cents in.March. 
Raw cotton at New York was slightly lower, 
averaging 194 cents per lb., as compared with 
19§ cents in March. Several lines of cotton 
fabrics were also lower, denim being down 
from 61 cents per pound to 56 cents; ticking 


-from 62.7 cents per pound to 57 cents; shirt- 


ing from 75 cents per pound to 74 cents; and 
Saxony from 85 cents per pound to 763 cents. 
Raw silk fell from $6.45 per pound to $6.05. 


Wool also showed a decline of 1 cent per 
pound. Jute fell from $13.22 per hundred to 
$12.46, and hessian from $12.25 to $11.75. 
Tron and steel markets were slightly weaker, 
following recent declines in the United States. 
Basic pig iron declined from $23 per ton to 
$22; steel bars from $2.03 per hundred to 
$1.98; wire nails from $3.60 per keg to $3.55. 
Non-ferrous metals were lower, copper being 
down from $16 per hundred to $15.80; copper 
sheets from 21} cents per pound to 214>cents; 
lead from $8.60 per hundred to $8.50; tin 
from 66 cents per pound to 651 cents; spelter 
from $8.85 per hundred to $8.674; and silver 
from 654 cents per ounce to 644 cents. Cement 
showed a substantial decline, the price at 


Montreal being $1.62 per barrel, as compared 
with $1.97 in March. 





PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes and the accompanying 
tables give the latest information avail- 
able as to the movement of prices in Great 
Britain and other countries. The index num- 
bers of retail prices are from official sources 
unless otherwise stated. The authorities for 
the wholesale prices index numbers are named 
in all cases. The trend of wholesale prices 
and of the cost of living continued downward 
in the principal countries, with the exception 
of France where the cost of living during the 
first quarter of 1926 was higher than for the 
previous quarter. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Statist index num- 
ber (in continuation of Sauerbeck’s figures), 
base period 1867-77100, was 126.1 for March, 
a decline of 1.4 per cent for the month. Both 
foodstuffs and materials declined. All food 
groups declined, animal food falling 2.8 per 
cent. Minerals end sundries showed declines 
and textiles rose slightly. 

The Board of Trade index number, on the 
base 19183=100, was 144.4 in March, a de- 
cline of 3.0 per cent. Foods declined 5.0 
per cent and non-foods 1.8 per cent. All 
groups were affected by the downward move- 
ment; cereals declined 2.7 per cent; meat 
and fish, 38.7 per cent; other foods, 8.2 per 
cent; cotton, 5.0 per cent; other textiles, 2.5 
per cent. Other groups fell slightly. 

The Times index number for March was 
143.7 (1913=100), a decline of 1.5 per cent 
from the level for February. The index for 
food prices was 0.9 per cent lower for the 
month at 146.7, and industrial materials 


prices were 1.8 per cent lower at 142.0. Of 
the eight groups of commodities, only two 
were higher in March, namely cereals and 
meat and fish. Other food declined 4.4 per 
cent. Iron and steel declined 0.5 per cent 
and other metals and minerals, 2.0 per cent. 
Cotton declined 4.0 per cent and other tex- 
tiles 1.9 per cent. Other materials declined 
0.8 per cent. 


Belgium 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Ministry of Industry and Labour, on the 
base April, 1914=100, was 556 for February, 
a decline of one per cent from the January 
level. Then were declines shown by food 
products, fertilizer, textiles, resins, hides and 
leather and raw rubber, and advances by 
fuels, tar, and clay products. Other groups 
remained almost stationary. 


Cost or Livina—The index number of re- 
tail prices for the Kingdom, April 1914100, 
was 521 for March, a decline of 5 points from 
the February level. The index number of 
cost of living, on the base 1921=100, for a. 
working class family of the lowest category 
was 138.71 in March, a decline of 2.1 points 
from the February level. Foods were respon- 
sible for the decline but other groups re- 
mained unchanged. The cost of living index 
for a middle class family declined 2.5 points, 
owing almost entirely to a decline in foods. 


Finland 


Cost or Livina.—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour, July 1914=100, rose from 
1149.0 in January to 1156.9 in February and 
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fell back to 1152.9 in March. Rent, news- 
papers and taxes showed no change during the 
period. Foods and clothing rose and lighting 
and fuel and tobacco declined slightly. 


France 


Wuo.esaLE Prices—The index number of 
Statistique Générale, on the base July 1914=— 
100, was 645 in March, a decline of 4 points 
from the February level. Foods rose slightly 
on the whole and materials declined slightly, 
no marked change being shown by any group. 


Cost or Livinc—The index number of cost 
of living, Paris, on the base 1914—100, com- 
piled by committees of studies on the cost 
of living rose to 451 in the 1st quarter of 1926 
as compared with 421 in the last quarter of 
1925. Food rose 8.2 per cent to 473; heat 
and light rose 11.2 per cent to 447; clothing 
rose 2.7 per cent to 524 and sundries rose 
1.1 per cent to 495. Rent was unchanged at 
220. 


Germany 


Wuo.esaLE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 1913 
=100 (gold prices), was 118.3 for March, 
almost the same as the February figure, 118.4. 
Since the autumn of 1925 all groups have 
shown a decline, with the exception of farm 
products. Of these the rise in ceteals was 
alleged to be due to the holding back of sup- 
plies, the granting of credits and the improved 
position of agriculture owing to favourable 
weather. The index of farm products rose 
from 111.3 at the beginning of March to 121.9 
at the middle of April, while industrial ma- 
terials during the same period fell from 128.5 
to 126.7. Goods produced continued to rise, 
reaching 118.1 on April 14, while goods im- 
ported declined to 150.9 at the same date. 


Cost or Livinc—The index number showed 
little change during March, being 138.3 (1913- 
14—100), as against 188.8 in February. Food 
and clothing declined slightly, sundries rose 
slightly and heat and light and rent showed 
no change. 


Italy 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Chamber of Commerce, Milan, on the 
base 1913100, was in January 658.88; in 
February, 654.74; and in March, 640.30. 
Foods declined from 681.32 in January to 
681.15 in February and 672.13 in March, and 
industrial materials declined from 649.66 
January to 643.94 in February and 627.38 in 
March. 

Cost or Living—The index number of cost 
of living, Rome (new series) issued by the 
Municipal Statistical Office, was 156.83 for 
February (July 1920=100). This was a de- 
cline of 0.5 per cent, following an upward 


movement extending over several months. 
Foods and clothing declined slightly and heat 
and light noticeably; sundries rose slightly, 
and rents were stationary. 

The index number of 21 articles of food in 
the principal towns of Italy rose from 644.9 
in October to 651.5 in November, 652.7 in 
December, and 658.3 in January, 1926. 


United States 


Wuo.esaLeE Prices—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics for March 
was 151.5 (1913=100). This showed a decline 
of 2.3 per cent. Declines were shown by all 
groups except house furnishing goods, which 
remained unchanged. 

Bradstreet’s index number of commodity 
prices (showing the cost of a list of 106 com- 
modities) was $12.8619 on May 1, the lowest 
recorded on the first of any month since 
September 1, 1924. The decrease for the 
month was 1.8 per cent. Eight groups of 
commoditkes declined, three advanced and 
two remained unchanged. Responsibility for 
the net decline rested with the miscellaneous, 
textile, hide and Jeather and naval stores 
groups. 

The Annalist recently published a new 
weekly index of wholesale commodity prices 
covering the period from January 6, 1925. 
It has been linked with the United States 
Bureau of Labour Statistics monthly whole- 
sale commodity price index for January, 1925, 
and the new index therefore records the 
weekly movements of wholesale prices rela- 
tive to average prices in 1913. The monthly 
averages of weekly index numbers were as 
follows: 1925, January, 160.0; February, 160.8; 
March, 161.2; April, 156.0; May 155.0; June, 
158.3; July, 162.3; August, 161.2; Septem- 
ber, 158.9; October, 157.9; November, 158.4; 
December, 157.8. 1926: January, 156.6; Feb- 
ruary, 155.5; March, 151.1; April, 150.9. 

Cost or Livina.—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board was 
169 in March (July, 1914=100) as against 170 
in January and February. In March foods 
fell two points to 160 and fuel and hght fell 
three points to 166. Other groups showed 
no change, with shelter at 177, clothing at 
176 and sundries at 175. 

The index number of the Special Commis- 
sion on the Necessaries of Life, of the cost 
of living in Massachusetts, on the base 1913= 
100, was 163.9 in March compared with 166.6 
in February, a decrease of about 13 per cent. 
This decline was due to lower food and fuel 
prices. Foods dropped about 3 per cent, and 
fuel and light, dropped 72 per cent because 
of the resumption of normal anthracite receipts 
and the announcement of Spring prices in 
March. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST 


QUARTER 


‘Unig number of fatal accidents recorded in 

the Department as occurring during the 
first quarter of 1926 was 204, there being 68 
in January, 63 in February, and 73 in March. 
Reports are received from the Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards, the Board of Railway 
Commissioners, and certain other official 
sources; from certain large employers of 
labour; and from the correspondents of the 
Lasour GazeTTE. Reports of accidents are 
also taken from newspapers. 

The fatal accidents by industrial groups 
occurred as follows: transportation and public 
utilities, 49; mining, non-ferrous smelting and 
quarrying, 37; manufacturing, 29; construc- 
tion, 25; logging, 23; agriculture, 21; service, 
7; fishing and trapping, 4; trade, 3; unclassi- 
fed, 6). 

The supplementary list of accidents occur- 
ring in 1925 contains 22 accidents not pre- 
viously recorded, which, if added to the total, 
1,044, given in the tables in the Lasour 
Gazerte for March, raises the total for 1925 
to 1,066. By months these occurred as fol- 
lows: April, 1; July, 1; August, 2; September, 


OF 1926 


1; October, 1; November, 7; December, 9. By 
industrial groups, there were 8 in logging; 8 in 
transportation and public utilities; 2 in manu- 
facturing; 2 in services; 1 in trade; and 1 
unclassified. 

Four victims of accidents occurring in 1925° 
died in 1926, and these four accidents are in- 
cluded in the supplementary lst for 1925. 
One victim, a labourer in a factory in Mani- 
toba, was drawn by a conveyor into machin- 
ery, suffering a broken back on September 14, 
1925, and died on January 6, 1926. The 
second was a longshoreman in Vancouver, 
who fell and twisted his knee on November 
11, 1925, dying of septic arthritis on January 
13, 1926. The third, a hydrographic surveyor, 
fell through a hatch on a survey steamer in 
July, 1925, and died on March 15, 1926, of 
injuries. The fourth was a firefighter in Mani- 
toba, who was injured while fighting a fire 
on December 27, 1925, and died of cerebral 
hemorrhage on January 3, 1926. 


The tables showing various details of the 
accidents follow. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1926 
















Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
AGRICULT URE— ‘ 
OAPIMON Ie. ce hee fa Aberdeen, Sask’ io o45....... Jan 28 |Caught in saw when cutting wood. 
Farmer MarSarre Que... w.ek she: i yk ORS Rae ete 2 A Drawn by belt into woodcutting machine. 
Eo 1 DATe rer .s \ aap We ead eee « 43 |Struck by falling tree limb. 
hs Sage wwe ere atk sii Rahs eae Feb. Teck tee Ss ae Waite while moving house. 
armer OLE DUT S25 Kee aie ee rae ies 1S ete icked by horse. 
oe SON ie ah Waterville, Que............. a 22 Under 21 RUNG pe ee tree. 
oman farmer......... VWialeinom Olu nt ade coe te A Fy IRR GS ul cr ored by a bull. 
Woman farmer......... Walcartier Ques. .:. usa... Mar. 65 |Kicked by a cow, while milking. 
Farmer (boy)......... Oulen sas kira es eet: i. 15 |Crushed between hay rack and barn door when 
team ran away. 
Barimerse, sien hs. gs ts Gantone ONts eye. seen. 3 30 |Struck by falling tree. 
HENMOP es eke eye Clearview, Alberta.......... e 60 |Fell from ladder 
Farmer Sherbrooke, Que............ a, 0 70 +|¥ell from loft 
eer PRA ai SSR Me te Oy eespeeatlen, batt ia + LO Py ney horse 
ARIVIOT Wc Sa ane Nae MSIOW PINE tere ota bs etree b 2 Bil ie! truck by train. 
eur ANC SS op leks): Westord: OnGercn aera ae Sedo 24 {Struck by falling heavy milk can. 
Barmrnand. |. cee es. Birmingham, Sask.......... of Sh 28 |Stood ee double-tree and team ran away, throw- 
ing him off. 
Harmer). 5: ees 2 Willoughby, Ont. ss. ...c5s Meade A YAN I Ba ee rails Struck by falling tree. 
Farmer’s wife......... Kintonell, Sask.............:.. Bd 51 |Lost in snow storm when driving cows. 
MarMmVhAand sect cee. Markstay, Ont... 1 ses. ccn +: Ae eae: 45 {Crushed under falling load of ties. 
END COYS) Riley APIO Matheson Ont. .oneshs ce: ae OL eet oi tice Explosion of blasting material. 
ATIOODS Coe ences eee MISSIONS RO peer tibet +2 Gb age had cet Picea ae Premature explosion; struck by tree stump. 
FISHING AND TRAPPING— 
eo ea cee te Ap aah RA le 5,5 RR Oe Feb. 17 Wile or eaponta in gale. 
rapper en tee ce ee ce BarwickvOnt neck see ook Mare 9) leecites cme. ccidentally shot 
BRrapperie. iia canateas McGregor River, B.C....... fry (ee ee SY Killed by bear 
SHOPIMAN:. anor es4 MalitaxgiNcou. scene nada Cel 28 40 |Fell overboard, drowned. 
Loeeinae— 
eh SARTRE rane PEG Osis s Cae Sein cree « arage ss Jan 50 ae Hie py logging train. 
AOURCT IM oes obs ir Collin’s Inlet, Ont. .0.... 5°: f 6 19 truck by log. 
| LOY Ceey ae: SN Ra a a SL Henri, Query cua conus | & 37 |Struck by falling tree. 
LL GT TA Rp Deane Fe TAN DY OUI ceo nnae co tn srs cere dG 52 |Struck by falling tree limb. . 
IBushMAane tf... Spurfield, Alberta........... Shor a Doi erie ersvettte Septic meningitis resulting from bruise. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1926—Con: 














Trade or Industry Locality Date 
Loccinc—Con. 
abourerwtah:ssk.ae aa Glendale }Ont!steens. sacs Jan. 23 
Bushimanis. ayes eeaeie. Collin’s Inlet, /Ontznueeee. SI ON! 
abounéryen. Seni has a StiGerard, Queiy see ne e228 
BushmMant vie passes Osaquan: Ont wwe lo We aaee Feber 
BUS ane estas see Rock Bayi isiC wats ten ae SRO 
Heavdrivers ms. seer Courtenay, B.C). ae Pa Wee bs) 
Wogger Lixo wie Wl dae York ComNeB eee eee: ve i iki 
MOPRer Set PEL IEVANY eee Duckmeadows, B.C......... aU) 
abourer vets see ThoraiakevOnt wine son. SA eps} 
1 Broyerexey inns iy alist Bowmanville, Ont.......... Sr ero 
ogeerk,: at. + ene StillwatersB Oat he Las 
Lesrer wii wes Cpa Peesane, Sask...........-.. Mar. 4 
Hhesgorya eee mre Melfort asask ieee ae pay RUG 
Mogoer AF ean Port;Renfrew,/B:C...\a0... ap ale 
TsO 2 ger .nereibemn eet ae, Frederick Arm, B.C........ ea NY 
Osean ekas. (Anan Haney, (6.0). ween Ua mute) Oe 
Hoggeratiy ity Wil! Sakeed Manders. Ontos techie. Pet oe 
U Wafers RRM ONE RND e IRA VOUNT MO Tegaren. Smet sy a6 
Mininc, Non-FrrRous 
SMELTING AND QUAR- 
RYING— 
Metalliferous mining: 

rillrunmnerte a. eens. CobaléVOnte woe es leek Jan. 95 
Helpers.te  Minw aie Cobalt Ont 3. Seat. se 5 
Wabourer ji een x a Cobalt MOng, torus: sumeab ba. ip Pel 
SHAN eee woe Schumacher, Ont........... oe LG 
Miner......... eR Montauban, Que.... ...... Mi 2S 
Min6r a peste ete May 0) DYoN De este ea Ate Feb. 9 
Habourer ee. een. CimmmetOnie en eee cee 9 
Miner... )4,..}.s Jy. .\.s|(Britannia Beach, B.G.e0s5! i 9 
Mine ore: scale ee can Bestely Ont Aru aMemnns ee Me 9 
Switchman (on Nickle 

Co. railway)......... ConistonPOnty, ... e/ide. Ae e268 
Shaftmanenekl walen South Porcupine, Ont....... ean 
Shaftman..............|Schumacher, Ont......... Mar. 14 
Foreman (on Nickle 

Co.’s locomotive)....|Copper Cliff, Ont........... eR 120 
Miner’s Helper........ rain DOTse nN Spear eer Te ae 
Labourers ere WonistonsOnt. saa ease aera) 
MPEYHOT 85) 6 wn Yi eek Piro ine HOO, se0 es, ama Sr) 80 

Coal mining: 

INOE Savicki ees Edmonton, Alberta......... Jan. 21 
Minera: see. cee ues Brulé Mines, Alberta........ SMEs!) 
Minera ee era eae Jelstellarton wNeSin | eh uci Feb. 1 
Minopiiteaw: Cae ane Wayne, Alberta............. cy 2 
NEIET UAE Oe Geen Springhill, NGG. a. via eeno os ree: 
MANGT; Sane eee otk eet INSDATINO BG suk sats i 4 
Miner. gai Ske cae Westville, INC Sy an aane gle ie Bele 
Miner iinet eoke, hee New Glasgow, N.S......... shane 
Yardmaster i) o.0.441.) Sterco,Allberta,o. es oa Mar. 12 
Manerreaminy. xe ee ener Dysart, Dashes mops te ier pa: 
Whiner: 074 pia peas meee Lethbridge, Alberta........ pl 
MING rite trae we tans Cassidyve Ey Cater eyo ae ass 

Non-metallic mineral 
mining and quarrying, 
Nie.Sae 
IMEI TE Ts 2) te Cate crac Thetford Mines, Que........ Jan. 19 
Wabourer yy cure St. Samuel de Horton, Que..| “ 20 
Labourer: s 4) aden ua AY IMer) UGH A Lan en 3 Som Dg, 
Wa bOurer site lene Lumsden ‘Township, near 
SUGCDULV, Onts en eee. Feb. 25 
DU VATS) NA ena soe 3 ashy Thetford Mines, Que........ mop (edi. 
Labourer with Salt Co.|Sandwich, Ont.............. Mar, 2 
habourer’e een: Little Current, Ont.......... f 4 
Electrical Engineer....|Madoc, Ont................. 128 
Mn erica ide ore nae Madoc#@ntin crs. ak ith ate. He api 
MANUFACTURING— 
Non-metallic mineral 
products: 
Fitter with oil com- 

PANY ses ates ene Sarnia, Ont. secures ae: Feb. 2 
En.ployee of oil com- 

Dany, See ae ea ol) BANG ON Man eee ete Mar. 30 
Labourer wen Montreal, Que............... - = 


ey 








Cause of Fatality 


Crushed between logs. 
Struck by falling tree. 


Explosion, short fuse. 


Struck by rock. 

Struck by rock falling from bucket. 

Premature blast. 

Fell under tractor. 

Struck by bucket. 

Without apparent cause, let go his plugger drilling 
machine and fell. 

Explosion. 


Slipped from footplate of shunting engine and was 
run over. 

Struck by timber falling down shaft. 

Fell down shaft. 


Crushed by locomotive owing to faulty coupling, 

Struck by falling timber. 

Threw water on red hot slag pot which exploded; 
piece struck head. 

Shovelling ore, struck missed charge of dynamite. 


Struck by rock from roof. 

Caught by slip of coal. 

Hit on head by falling chuck. 

While loading coal, top bench came down striking 
him on head. 

Crushed by fall of stone. 

Struck by falling coal. 

Found dead in mine. 

Caught in flow of coal. 

Pushing up dump ears which jumped track and 
caught him. 

Buried by coal from roof. 

Crushed between cars. 

Buried under coal following explosion. 


Taking snow off roof of mill, when ladder broke. 
Loading gravel, buried in slide. 
Crushed in collapse of gravel pit. 


Struck by fall of rock from face. 

Cave in; struck on head by rock. 

Crushed by bucket while unloading car of coal. 

Buried in earth shde. : 

Charge failed to explode and engineer struck it . 
with a pick axe. Explosion; miner died later 
of injuries. 


Cut thumb; infection. 


Explosion of oil tanks. 
Crushed by load lowered from truck. 
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Trade or Industry Locality 































MANU ACTURINU—Con. 


Animal foods: 
Partner in dairy....... Canmore, Alberta.........-. 
Meabourer.). sine ALGLONCOM OGRE coe tie- 
Chemical and allied pro- 
ducts: 
Wabourere: wed wee ee Brantford, Ontiaces2t.!.): 


Tron, steel and products: 
Watchman with motor 


ah Gre Nala '61cos- 0) once) wolf RO CORE ORM BeBe Cais) aiiun ayers! eam Ssh eh ee? 


compaay..........--|Hamilton, Oat.......-...-- 
Labourer in machine 

SOD Wc oe Reena Verdun, Quebec...........- 
(ea bourer ca: smart StratfordmOntest saeitiests s 


Pulp and paper products: 
Beaterman 


Walourent. cnc eceraa:s ThorolasOntissaceees <2 
IP IPEMAN sn os ck ecle ee Ottawa Ont acct sens «6+ 
Hiremane.... <tetetiesie stele OttawanOntreriasnsdses et 
habourerwetbewe aes Windsor Mills, Que 

Pulp mi'l employee....|Val Jalbert, Que........-.. 
MnVploy.eeay aeieccu ee e OttawanOnGir Aieae ete o nu: 
Carpenter seen sect cl Powell River, B.C.......... 
Employee.......--.--- Iroquois Falls, Ont.......... 
Helper veel ee veer 2 sia Kenora, (Ong: it Bou seees 


Baekitender....o..0: 25. Thorold, Ont 


Saw and planing mills: 


Walbourerwiies.- seca = RinswoodnOnte eaters: .- 
Sa WSCA bal hack BME Sarcdigus (Gn ie WEE al. 
Machinists, is... listowelrOntwwes we. .: 
Saw mill worker....... Wiapsk@yuN iD uacecteie/sisue ac 
Mabourers: saaeaesertee’ Lachute# Queyar aw iii. 
Textiles: 
Msehinistigases ane sre Wieland: Omuganen teats on 
Vegetable foods, drink and 
tobacco: 
IpalsOunerander eet isis 5: MRoronto.. Outage ckere. 3 0s 
Bakeryidriver..>.~. StrAcapre Que. teas ser ays 
ConsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and structures: 
Garpentets nach ncliets Moatreal, Que: 0.0.6... 
Bricklayers. i.e. dees Banfh, Albertars, sen ch.. 
Tha bourer s.2e aces Ottawat Ontar weinaes t,.. 
PNEMVAN Ba ssc eles seo Temiskaming, Ont........ 
Carpenter (elevator 
construction)........ Prince Rupert, B.C....... 
Ma boureniecs aces ose =e IWorman<OMGh vac ven cers 
Iron worker with con- 
fractODe ween sie. chshte: Cardinal Ontieue saat... 
Foreman plasterer..... Vancouver, 1s. C. a: -aneaae 
HEA DOU siineyeenals casts: MoronsonOnta nor. sae 
Maihouret.s onsaececie es Toronto Ones, Awoeeio ss 
TabOurer sie manes ee Sarnia ONG usae abe ae es 
Carpenter Masaka owls Crane Valley, Sask....... 
Teameters.gek. Pan ria'si- Winnipeg, Man........... 
Highway and bridge: 
Ms DOUFEL nro hee cies Arthabaska Co., Que..... 
Shipbuilding: 
Horenianaetgc. escerias Hequimalt,~B Ce aiaeucts 
Miscellaneous: 
Hea bOurel omic ecko St. Catharines, Ont...... 
WADOUTCE.. 020 ate oe PorteAxthur, Onti.ties..: 
Labourer iaielas sosar @helsead Que mek siiek sit. aoe 
Carpenter. aids ine airicos Near Kemnay, Man...... 
MRegImMSter.:ny.2 shes es Welland: Onteetancee. tts: 
Conductor on ship canal 
TAILW AV: scene are oree St. Catharines, Ont...... 
lea bourers. casuiess ou GhelseanQ@ue.e = baw aait 
MAA DOULEEM ae we ks ee ChelseaQue vusscsiws > she:2 
Superintendent........ Walkerville, Ont.........- 


WE HOULC! at side ee Young’s Point, Ont 





soeeeee 


Cause of Fatality 


























Pe ee ee Ce Ee 


Kicked by horse. 
Cut knee—iafection. 


Scalded, stepped into vat of glue. 


Burned. 


Cut head—infection. 


inst machine. 


Siipped and struck aga 
crushed between steam 


Moving an _ engine, 
engines. 


Slipped and fell into beater. 
Hurt chest. 
Burned—cleaning boiler w 
ashes exploded. 
When clothing caug 
main shaft. ‘ 
Buried by pulp wood falling from a pile. 
Oiling engine, struck elbow—blood poison. 
Fell from scaffold. 
Installing pipe when scaffold fell. 
Fell off roof. ; 
Slipped while operating machine; 
machinery. 


: hen water strixing hot 


ht in a belt, was carried to 


drawn into 


Crushed by logs. 

Struck by circular saw w 
Cut thumb—infection. 
Fell on carriage; carried onto saw. 
- {Lever moved accidentally and carriage carried 


man onto saw. 


M hich flew off shalt. 


Injury to chest—pneumonia. 


Cleaning vats, touched live wire. 
When vehicle capsized, was cau 
and frozen. 


ght, underneath 


Fell from roof. : : 
Thumb pierced by piece of brick—blood poison. 


Fell when demolishing warehouse after fire. 
Killed. 


Struck by derrick boom. 
Hlectrocuted. 


Fell off scaffold. } 
Struck by descending hoist. 
Fell when scaffold collapsed. 


Fell to ground when framework collapsed. 
Fell when scaffold broke. 
Thrown on head when frig 


htened team bolted. 


Buried under slide of gravel. 


Fell into dry dock. 


Crushed under lumber while unloading from car. 

Struck on head by tree. 

Crushed when gasoline engine (wl 
brakes) plunged off trestle. 


Fell off ladder. ; 
Crushed under lumber while unloading from Car. 


th defective 


Thrown under wheels of train which jumped 


track. : ; 
Man in charge of big scoop, having flu, fainted; 


scoop fell on the victim. 


eee 


Late Ghd bce 40 |¥Fell from 150 ft. tower. 
Pail mech, 20 36 |Struck by train. 
fog 18 36 |Cave in at power dam. 
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Trade or Industry Locality 





TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusric Urmities— 
Steam ratiways: 


Brakeman..i5ictseneeen Melfort tSaskkeek baer. 


“REAINIMNANI oA eee ae Aldersyde, Alberta.......... 
Pineineerssn tn cee MulocksiOnthathe ns. see ne 
Mabourer.0...0ene te Vancouverve Cy we 
POrenians chk cco sie ee PorontovOnt ee, sees ee 
Meamister.eivond ule ane Vaneovers 6 Gee tau 
Mancemani yer ee Kortilirie) Ont: ine. ae 
Brakeman ye oe ete DobsonwAlberta io. oben 
Brakenmlansee. eee Pickerel4#Ontioen. ae. 
Bnemeer ss; net eee Slocan Siding, B.C:......... 
‘Trainmanee ted. \ see Wanecuger, BiG Wien), 
RAIN DAUAIN hihi. wean tee Montrealii@ues clas. doe 
Carman. tyler eee MiontrealfQuews bane a 
Hinenian: ye see ee Stephen). B Cin Sai. 
Cariinspectorses. eee bindsayiOnt we) 
Brakemane ccs ness Montreal Ques mee, 0) 
Section foreman....... Roland Manso. gaye) 
WA DOUTOM Bao), retin: Farmbami, \Queta ae, onc. 
Porter:eeae Say eae Bondon Ont. 0 are. c.. 
Trackman. ssa) oo Montreale@@ueme tye) ee 
Sectionman............ QuebecsQuew Melee) 
Sectionman............|Aldersyde, Alberta......... 
Flanger operator.......j/Sydney, N.S................ 
Snow shoveller........ Ford ,Ont. See 
Car inspector..........|Campbellton, N.B.......... 
Watchmane i) eo .4 Cascade Sound, B.C........ 
'Traimnnran sy) a ae, Riviére du Loup, Que....... 
Brakeman....... 4 WindsorrOnt meee ee 


Carpenter (operating 

saw in shops)........ 
Section hand 
Section hand 


ce Ate a Toronto, Ont 
Cavell, Ont 


Switehimany. ele. lw. Medicine Hat, Alberta...... 

Brakeman.,.\.0 0%... (Sts Lhomast@ngeme to... 
Water: 

ieMAN' Woy eae eee Sti John aN Bie e oe. 

Crane hook-tender.....|South Vancouver, B.C...... 

Lumber handler....... SteJohn cNeBigmei tens ae 

Longshoreman......... Eialifan 1 Snes wre.) & 

Stevedore............. VancouvertBi@ie Jun). pe 
Local: 

WDeam ster cece este Aare OUtiiy NS rn ree 

‘TLeamster ious. ae Brandon, Man 


Electric railways: 
Street car inspector.... 
babourer 95.4 see 4 
Electricity and gas: 
Labourer on construc |- 


Sydney, N.S 
Toronto, Ont 


GIOHUWOrK gas 0 ae Montreal: Ques. eee 
Engineer in electric 

highbtiplante 3. sees Carbon, Alberta............ 
Hinemani ee ae Sydney NGS eos ee ee, 


Telegraphs and telephones: 


ILimemaniihe. . Veen ot. fey Bird’ sell iMant. oe ee 
SERVICE— 
Public administration: 

Policeman 2) ea St. John, N.B 


Bridge tender.......... 


Fish and game _in- 
SPOCLOL, 2... Monae near Whitney, Ont.......... 
UIE. eee ee ee near Whitney, Ont.......... 
Secretary, municipal 
Hospital]. eas ae Grande Prairie, Alberta..... 


Personal and domestic: 





Nursemaide (elise Smith, Alberta, . 4.0... 0. 
IME aa ces Windsor)/Onge. ae bs 
Trade: 
Salesman with dairy 
COMPANY sae sa ee Toronto, Ontis eee eae 
Bubenomnae a teh Edmonton, Alta.../) 1.0... 
HaDourena cet 2s), Pui surest Hees gia ber 








Mar. ¢ 


Feb. 


Jan. 


Mar. 


Jan. 


Cause of Fatality 





Sweeping shed, was run over by bus. 

Struck by engine. ‘ 

Run over when trying to board moving train. 

Crushed by cars. 

Slipped while switching and was run over. 
hrown from engine when turning switch—run 
over. 

Pinned under engine in derailment. 

Struck by engine after stepping off another 
engine. 

Fell between cars. 

Fell from roof of car. 

Turned ankle—infection. 

Caught between couplers. 

Shpped while coupling and crushed. 

Strained by lifting motor car off track. 

Crushed by coal from car. 

Slipped while stepping across platform, and was 
caught between cars. 

Struck by train. ‘ 


Cees ee «cee Pet ea 










































Buried in snow slide. 

Run over by yard engine. 

Crushed while coupling cars. 

Struck by train. 

Fell while jumping from one car to another. 
Leg crushed by steel on car. 


Struck by flying timber from saw. 

Jigger crashed into train which had broken in 
two. 

Run over by yard engine while coupling cars. 

Killed by bricks falling from burning house. 


Struck by an engine, while removing hand car 
from track. 


Slipped when coupling cars. 
Knocked off pilot of engine. 


Hit on head by piece of coal coming down chute. 
Struck by load when top ring of sling broke. 
Struck on head by deal falling from sling. 
Struck by falling plank. 

Placing hatch, fell into hold. 


Run over by tank sled. 
Fell off sleigh, striking head. 


Fell and broke leg. 

Cleaning switches; was struck by truck. 

Struck by falling plank. 

Clothing caught in shaft. 

Electrocuted; had not waited for generator to 


run down. 


Electrocuted—fell from pole. 


Fell down stairs, on duty. 
While lashing bridge in gale was blown into river. 


Burned in shack while on inspection trip. 


Horse ran away; man thrown from cutter. 


Burned, saving children. 
Electrocuted when operating electric washer. 


Fell on street. t 
Struck by automobile when stepping off car. 
Drowned in river on way to cut ice. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1926—Con. 














Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
SERVICE—Con. 
Unclassified: 
AB TOM ANG ce 3 cecal, 5 Montreale Ques... Wa. en. snes ane 72 |Scalded when preparing to clean boiler; opened 
wrong trap. 
Clean-up man.......... Burnapyarec ©. een. eee 17a) eM aa ht atone a Caught in conveyor chain and dragged. 
abourer we shee @uebech Quere...  e si ne Wrage al eerie Buried by fall of rocks. 
Mineman) eile. yd. + Vaneouver, Bi@. ies... koe Sen 41 |Feeding conveyor; buried by cave-in of sawdust 
Iba bourne ce wae Ac Litge Current iOnt....5.0 +s al C20). REL ee Skull fractured by gravel. 
Labourers). otvtess Bass Rivers Ness. c: so sene Mare Us |chakiacs.: Caught in machinery. 
SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING IN 1925. 
Locgeine— 1925 
LOgrer ers ieks passe Albert Coc4N iB yacc5. ees: Nov. 14 46 |Septicemia resulting from gash of axe. 
logger eat ar NP. Topaz Harbour, B.C........ oe 20) 25 |Fell with spar tree. 
OLLI Mena saat: 3h hie York: Coline B sea Sie 25 46 |Struck by falling tree. 
OMRBE cite vdcha holt Northumberland Co., N.B..}| Dec. 7 31 |Struck by falling tree. 
Wogger i ahatet ee ta: Carleton Co., N.B.......... 8 18 |Fractured leg. 
BEWSCT AD. Aviva ceinh be Donald Br Geren Lk Asa: Fue LO 27 |Pinned against tree by falling tree. 
Buel ek sce hens ok Sydney Bay, B.C........... enced 22 |Struck by falling log. 
iiabourer 2a. een Valhalla Centre, Alberta....) “ 31 64 |Struck by falling tree. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Pulp and paper products: 
Labouren. 0.5.0 5554;.. Powell River, B.C.......... Dec. 10 35 |Fell from ladder. 
on-metallic mineral 
products: 
WEA DORTED et heise Tuxedo ~Man ee s.. aede oes Sept. 14. ene aees Sleeping on conveyor belt, was drawn into mach- 
inery. Died Jan. 6, 1926. 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic Urinirms— 
Steam railways: 
DiaDOUFEr ccs Sac os ast Sala Ont ate chee he: FADYil Qos cao sees: Struck by train. 
Machimstiin . (eae Niagara Falls, Ont.......... INOW 12 Vee. Struck in groin by board. 
Section labourer....... Wanhiper a Mang fsa. Dec. 28 32 |Fell from railway car. 
Water transportation: : 
Longshoreman......... Vancouver, BiG. 2). a8. Uo Nov. 11 70 |Septic geebrine resulting from a fall. Died Jan. 
13), 19265 
Longshoreman..,...... Kent County, N.Bo on)... Ne gia | 74 |Caught between cargo hook and hatch. 
Electricity and gas: 
LAMOMAN goes sce VW EDCOUVEr, BCe Ak elas Aug. 20 35 |Struck by railway train. 
Dineen. $290.09. 4 WaneouyersB Cry srees. Nov. 30 36 |Electric shock; fell from pole. 
Taneman4y eel iask Bockport, Wane. scent: ot Dec. 24 31 |Electric shock; fell from pole. 
TRADE — 
HITE AN 8s sia SLOFONtO. Onc ones soe tee AIO LD ic eee ag et: Crushed by truck. 
SERVICE: PuBLic AND 
MounicrpaL— 
Surveyor). ose. St. Lawrence River, Que....] July - 35 |Fell down hatchway. Died March 15, 1926. 
Civic firefighter....... Winnipeg, Mans .: i: 4...02% WOCh 20 bate Maneeys Hurt while fighting fire. Died Jan. 3, 1926. 
UNCLASSIFIED— 
Meanisten, 1544. .adeek Queen’ siCo, AN Bineate aco. « Oct. 22 55 | Run over by runaway horse. 











The salaries of rural postmasters will be 
affected by the reduction of the letter post- 
age rate to 2 cents. In reply to a question in 
the House of Commons on May 6 the Minis- 
ter of Justice said: “It is realized that the 
adoption of the two-cent letter rate on July 1 
next will result in a substantial decrease in 
the revenue of rural post offices. As rural 
postmasters are paid on a commission basis, 
there would be a corresponding decrease in 


their salaries, unless their rates of compensa- 
tion are increased. As postmasters’ salaries 
are based on the revenue of the previous year, 
two-cent postage would not affect their sal- 
arles in any event until 1927’ In the interval, 
the question of an upward revision of the 
rates of compensation of rural postmasters 
will receive sympathetic consideration by 
those who are charged with the duty of fix- 
ing the rates.” 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Prerogative Right of King in Council to 
Hear Criminal Appeals 


A chauffeur employed by a firm of carriers 
at Fernie, British Columbia, was driving an 
automobile containing a consignment of in- 
toxicating liquor from Fernie through the 
province of Alberta to Sweetgrass, Montana, 
U.S.A. While in Alberta he was arrested by 
the Alberta provincial police and brought be- 
fore a police magistrate on two charges, (1) 
under the Government Liquor Control Act 
of that province, and (2) under the Canada 
Temperance Act. He was convicted and fined 
$200 and $500 under the two charges respec- 
tively. He carried both decisions to the 
Supreme Court of Alberta, which dismissed 
the appeal, but granted leave to appeal the 
case to His Majesty in Council. The re- 
spondent thereupon presented a counter peti- 
tion to His Majesty in Council, asking that 
the appeals might be quashed or dismissed as 
incompetent, mainly on the ground that they 
were brought in criminal cases, and that by 
virtue of section 1025 of the Criminal Code, 
no court in Canada had jurisdiction to grant 
leave to appeal to the King in Council in 
criminal cases. This section is as follows:— 

1025. Notwithstanding any royal prerogative, or any- 
thing contained in the Interpretation Act or in the 
Supreme Court Act, no appeal shall be brought in any 
criminal case from any judgment or order of any court 
in Canada to any court of appeal or authority, by 
which in the United Kingdom appeals or petitions to 
His Majesty in Council may be heard. 

The judgment of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council was delivered in Febru- 
ary, 1926, by the Viscount Cave. This judg- 
ment declared section 1025 to be invalid if, 
and so far as, it is intended to prevent the 
King in Council from exercising the pre- 
rogative right to grant special leave to ap- 
peal from a Canadian Court. This prerogative 
can be excluded only by an Imperial Stat- 
ute. On this point Lord Cave said:— 

“The practice of invoking the exercise of 
the royal prerogative by way of appeal from 
any court, in His Majesty’s Dominions has 
long obtained throughout the British Empire. 
In its origin such an application may have 
been no more than petitory appeal to the 
Sovereign as the fountain of justice for pro- 
tection against an unjust administration of 
the law; but if so, the practice has long since 
ripened into a privilege belonging to every 
subject of the King. In the United Kingdom 
the appeal was made to the King in Par- 
liament, and was the foundation of the ap- 


pellate jurisdiction of the House of Lords; 
but in His Majesty’s Dominion beyond the 
seas the method of appeal to the King in 
Council has prevailed and is open to all the 
King’s subject in those Dominions.” 

After citing the Judicial Committee (1833 
and 1844) which provide for the admission 
of any appeal or appeals to Her Majesty m 
Council from any judgments, decrees or orders 
of any court of justice within any British 
Colony or possession abroad, his Lordship 
proceeded':— 

“Under what authority then, can a right 
so established and confirmed be abrogated by 
the Parliament of Canada? The British North 
America Act, 1867, chapter 3, section 91, em- 
powered the Dominion Parliament to make 
laws for the peace, order and good govern- 
ment of Canada in relation to matters not 
coming within the classes of subjects by that 
Act assigned exclusively to the Legislatures 
of the provinces; and in particular it gave to 
the Canadian Parliament exclusive legislative 
authority in respect of “the criminal law, 
except the constitution of courts of criminal 
jurisdiction, but including the procedure in 
criminal matters.” But however widely these 
powers are construed they are confined to 
action to be taken in the Dominion; and they 
do not appear to their Lordships to authorize 
the Dominion Parliament to annul the pre- 
rogative right of the King in council to grant 
special leave to appeal. Further, by section 
2 of The Colonial Laws Validity Act, 1865, 
chapter 63, it is enacted that: ‘any colonial 
law which is or shall be’in any respect re- 
pugnant to the provisions of any Act of Par- 
liament extending to the Colony to which 
such law may relate, or repugnant to any 
order or regulation made under the authority 
of such Act of Parliament or having in the 
Colony the force and effect of such Act, shall 
be read subject to such Act, order or regula- 
tion, and shall to the extent of such repug- 
nancy, but not otherwise, be and remain ab- 
solutely void and inoperative.’ ” 

“Tn their Lordships’ opinion section 1025 
of the Canadian Criminal Ccde, if and so 
far as it is intended to prevent the Sovereign 
in council from giving effective leave to ap- 
peal against an order of a Canadian Court, 
is repugnant to the Acts of 1833 and 1844 
which have been cited, and is therefore void 
and inoperative by virtue of the Act of 1865. 
It is true that the Code has received the 
Royal Assent, but that assent cannot give 
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validity to an enactment which is void by 
Imperial statute. If the prerogative is to be 
excluded, this must be accomplished by an 
Imperial statute; and in fact the modifica- 
tions which were deemed necessary in re- 
spect of Australia and South Africa were 
effected in that way.” 


Having reached the conclusion that the 
leave to appeal granted by the Supreme 
Court of Alberta was ineffective, Lord Cave 
said further :— 


“It remains to consider whether in the case 
of the two judgments now under considera- 
tion His Majesty should be advised to grant 
special leave to appeal. Their Lordships have 
no hesitation in answering this question in the 
negative. It has for many years past been 
the settled practice of the Board to refuse 
to act as a court of criminal appeal, and to 
advise His Majesty to intervene in a criminal 
case only if and when it is shown that, by a 
disregard of the forms of legal process or by 
some violation of the principle of natural 
justice or otherwise, substantial and grave in- 
justice has been done.” 


The appeals were therefore dismissed, but 
(in the circumstances) without costs. 


—Judicial Committee of the Privy Council— 
Rex versus Nadan, and Attorney General 


for England and Attorney General for 
Canada, interveners. 


Independent Contractor Held Not to be a 
“Workman” 


A contractor at Thetford, Quebec, under- 
took to remove the deposit of soil and gravel 
overlying the asbestos-bearing rock, prelim- 
inary to mining operations, and for this pur- 
pose he engaged a number of carters at a 
fixed rate of 15 cents per cart-load} the 
carters to supply horses and carts and do the 
work of loading and dumping the material 
removed. One of the carters while loading 
his cart was buried by a slide of land and 
gravel, sustaining personal injuries. He 
claimed compensation under the Quebec 
Workmen’s Compensation Act to the amount 
of $1,917. The Superior Court for the District 


‘of Beauce maintained the carter’s action for 


approximately the full amount claimed. 
The contractor appealed to the Court of King’s 
Bench, submitting that he was not responsible 
under the provisions of the Act, for two rea- 
sons:—First, because the relation of employer 
and employee did not exist between himself 
and the carter; and, second, because the work 
which the carter was carrying on, and in which 
the contractor himself was engaged, was not 
an enterprise to which the Act applies. 


Mr. Justice Howard, in considering the con- 
tractor’s contentions, surveyed English, French 
and American practice in reference to the 
definition of “workman,” neither this term nor 
“employee” being defined in the Quebec Act. 
He then proceeded as follows:— 


Now, what are the essential elements of employment 
to be deduced from these authorities for our guidance 
in the present appeal? To begin with, the relation of 
master and servant, or of employer and employee, rises 
only out of a contract by which the latter leases his 
services to the former, upon such terms and condi- 
tions as the parties may see fit to make. The em- 
ployer--and this is an especially important factor— 
must retain ithe power not only of supervising the 
work generally, but also of controlling it both as to 
the method or means of doing it and the time or 
times at which it ghall be done. Another factor, 
which, though not conclusive, is at least indicative of 
the true relationship between the employer and the 
workman, is the manner in which the services are to 
be paid for, that is, whether by the time occupied or 
for a lump sum, or for a sum proportionate to the 
amount of work done. Still another factor is whether 
the employer furnishes in whole or in part the tools 
or other equipment for doing the work, or whether 
the workman furnished his own equipment. 

In addition to these, we should, in my opinion, con- 
sider whether the workman is bound by the contract 
to perform the work himself or whether he ig free to 
employ someone else to do it in part. In the latter 
case, he is almost certainly an independent contractor. 
Moreover, the contract of hiring of services must be 
for a stated or ascertainable period of time, unless the 
contrary appears from the contract itself or from the 
nature of the work and, if the contract is silent with 
regard to its duration, it is terminable by notice 
The employer may terminate the contract for cause, 
that is, he may discharge the employee, but only for 
a valid reason, but there may be justifiable causes 
apart from the way in which the employee performs 
his work, such as disobedience, intoxication and other 
forms of moral turpitude, or even illness on the part 
of the employee; whereas a contract by the job, that 
is, with an independent contractor, can be terminated 


only because the workman is not doing the work 
properly. 


As to the appellant’s second plea the Court 
found that the Quebec act does not apply to 
the stripping of the rock preparatory to min- 
ing operations, where such work is carried on 
under an independent contract. 

The appeal was therefore sustained. 

—(Quebec—Blanchette versus Lambert.) 


Blacksmith Shop not Under Quebec 
Compensation 


A horseshoer in a blacksmith shop where 
only one other assistant was employed, met 
with an accident which resulted in the loss of 
one eye. When he took action under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act the proprietor 
of the shop submitted to the Superior Court 
at Montreal the question whether or not the 
Quebec Act applied to the workmen in an 
establishment where only three persons, in- 
cluding the proprietor were engaged. Tihe 
court held that the expression “ factories, 
manufactures or workshops” (“ usines, Manu- 
factures et ateliers”), is intended by the Act 
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to describe establishments of the same nature 
as factories, that is, places in which raw ma- 
terials are transformed into finished products. 
A horseshoe shop however, was held not to 
belong to this category. The plaint¢#’s action 
was held therefore to be wrongfully brought 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, and 
his recourse, if any, to be under common law. 


—(Quebec—Lesperance versus Howard.) 


Co-operative Association is Not a Combine 


The Supreme Court of the State of Louisi- 
ana recently decided that a co-operative 
marketing association was not a combine in 
the sense of being a corporation for the pur- 
pose of forcing up or down the price of an 
article of necessity for speculative purposes, 2 
corporation of the latter kind being forbidden 
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under the Constitution of the State. The as- 
sociation in question was organized under the 
Co-operative Marketing Act of 1922, in regard 
to which the Court said :— 


“Tt is clear that the avowed purpose of any asso- 
ciation organized under the act is to stabilize the price 
of cotton, or other agricultural products, so that such 
price will be uniform throughout the year, and not to 
force up or down the price of such products for 
merely speculative purpose. The act, apparentiy, dees 
not contemplate any monopoly to corner the market, 
but merely permits associations organized under it to 
handle cotton produced or controlled by its own mem- 
bers, solely upon a co-operative marketing plan or 
basis. Upon its face, Act 57 of 1922 does not authorize 
the making of a contract or the forming of a con- 
spiracy or combination in restraimt of trade. Ti) ?is 
therefore incumbent upon defendant to’ prove that a 
monopoly has been created, or that trade has been 
restrained by plaintiff, association, in order to annul 
the agreement signed by him, This defendant has 
failed to do.” 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


MPLOYMENT as reported by employers 
in a wide range of industries showed a 
substantial increase at the beginning of May 
when compared with the previous month. 
Although the gains were not so large as those 
reported on May 1, 1925, when more season- 
able weather prevailed, the situation was con- 
siderably better than it was at the same 
period last year. Reports received by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 5,866 
firms showed that they were employing 
773,471 workers on May 1, as compared with 
750,823 at the beginning of April, 1926. The 
employment index number (the base 100 re- 
presenting the number of employees of the 
same firms in January, 1920) rose to 94.3 at 
the beginning of May from 91.4 on April 1; 
90.8, 91.8, 91.4, 838.3 and 84.1 were the 
figures for May 1, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 
1921, respectively. Reports received from the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
showed substantial increases in the volume of 
business transacted during April as compared 
with the preceding month, but in the com- 
parison with April last year a nominal decline 
was recorded in the number of applications 
for work, and of placements effected. At the 
beginning of May the percentage of unem- 
ployment among members of local trade 
unions was 7.3 as compared with percentages 
of 7.3 at the beginning of April, 1926, and 
8.7 at the beginning of May, 1925. The per- 
centage for the month under review are based 
on returns received by the Department of 
Labour from 1,512 local trade unions with a 
combined membership of 151,972 persons. 
The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $11.29 at the 
beginning of May, as compared with $11.36 
for April; $1048 for May, 1925; $9.89 for 
May, 1924; $10.36 for May, 1923; $10.22 for 
May, 1922; $12.25 for May, 1921; $16.65 for 
May, 1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); 
$12.66 for May, 1918; and $743 for May, 
1914. Tn wholesale prices the index number 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
ties based upon prices in 1913 as 100 declined 
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to 157.0 for May, as compared with 160.6 
for. April; 158.8 for May, 1925; 150.6 for 
May, 1924; 155.2 for May, 1923; 153.9 for 
May, 1922; 170.5 for May, 1921; 256.7 for 
May, 1920 (the peak); 201.4 for May, 1919; 
and 194.6 for May, 1918. 

The time loss caused by industrial disputes 
in May was greater than in April, but less 
than in May last year. Sixteen disputes were 
in progress at some time during the month, 
involving 4,016 employees and resulting in 
the loss of 59,986 working days. Correspond- 
ing figures for April were as follows:—13 
disputes, 796 workpeople, and 13,908 working 
days; and for May, 1925, 19 disputes, 13,240 
employees, and 307,229 working days (due 
chiefly to a dispute in the Nova Scotia coal 
mining industry). 

During May the 'Depart- 


Industrial ment received two applica- 
Disputes tions for the establishment 
Investigation of Boards of Conciliation 
Act, 1907 and Investigation, and 


Boards were established in 
both cases. A Board was also established in 
connection with one of the applications men- 
tioned in the last issue of the LaBour GAZETTE, 
but a chairman had not been appointed as 
this issue goes to press. Details of the pro- 
ceedings under the act during the month are 
given on page 540. 


The Senate, on June 8, re- 
Senate rejects —_jected, by 45 to 21 votes, a 
old age pension motion for the second read- 
Bill ing of Bill 21, “an Act re- 

specting Old Age Pensions.” 
This Bill had been passed by the House of 
Commons on May 28 without a division. The 
bill followed the lines of the resolution 
adopted by the House in March, which was re- 
printed in the Lasour Gazetre for March, on 
page 214. Briefly, it was proposed to estab- 
lish a system of old age pensions in Canada, 
under which the Dominion Government would 
contribute to the various provinces one-half 
the net amount paid out by them in pensions, 
the payment of pensions being contingent upon 
the passing of legislation in the individual 
provinces to take advantage of the federal act, 
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making it effective in their respective areas. 
Old age pensions were to be granted to Brit- 
ish subjects of the age of 70 years or over resi- 
dent in Canada for 20 years, and resident for 
five years in the province in which application 
is made. The maximum pension was to be 
$240 a year, subject to reduction by the amount 
of the pensioner’s income, if any, in excess of 
$125 a year. The Honourable Raoul Dandur- 
and, Government leader, introducing the mea- 
sure in the Senate, said: 

“There are two main classes of persons 
who are in need of such assistance. The 
larger class comprises those who are depend- 
ent upon relatives, friends or strangers when 
they have become enfeebled and are incapable 
of earning their own living. ‘Such people— 
and we have them all about us, throughout 
the country—constantly feel that as depend- 
ents they are a burden upon those who volun- 
teer to care for them. ‘The other class, less 
numerous, but representing a considerable 
number, is composed of those who have made 
an effort to save during their lifetime, and 
have succeeded in accumulating and setting 
aside sufficient to provide themselves with a 
home in the town or city, but who when 
their autumn days are drawing to a close feel 
unable to maintain themselves and their fam- 
ily.” He pointed out that “the aged poor 
in our country have been supported partly 
by private effort and partly by public insti- 
tutions established by the municipalities and 
the provinces. The problem, he said, was not 
solved by the various agencies affording pro- 
tection to the aged such as mutual benefit 
societies, trade unions and other organiza- 
tions, and state action had been invoked in 
many countries, including Great Britain, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Uruguay and Belgium, 
the beneficiaries not being called on to make 
contributions towards pensions. Referring to 
the position of the provinces under the Bill, 
Mr. Dandurand said: 

“No province can be coerced under this 
Act; each may come voluntarily under it. 
The question has been asked why this scheme 
is embodied in an Act before being submitted 
to the various provinces. The reason given 
is that it would be difficult, if a conference of 
the nine provinces took place to-morrow, to 
have them agree upon the text of an arrange- 
ment which would be absolutely satisfactory 
to them all. Under these circumstances, and 
in view of the necessity of uniformity, the 
Parliament of Canada is justified in enacting 
legislation which seems fair, and which will 
be presented to the various provinces. They 
may separately study the Act and its condi- 
tions, and come to individual conclusions. On 


the other hand, they may get together to 
see if they could agree to the Act as it stands, 
or agree to some modification of it, which 
would then be discussed at the next session 
of this Parliament.- Personally I am rather 
favourable to the idea of crystallizing into 
an Act the offer of the Dominion of Canada, 
because the provinces will thus know what 
the Dominion is ready to do, what it is offer- 
ing, to what it has bound itself by its offer— 
which will not be simply a tentative offer, 
but a reality. The provinces will have to 
examine minutely into the scheme and de- 
cide, either individually or collectively, to 
come under it. There is no question that 
to-day’s provisions for the care of men of 70 
who are in need are inadequate. I have had 
occasion to state, and I desire to repeat, that 
most of the present systems are imperfect; 
that none cover all the cases of need that 
exist; and that I believe there is enough 
spirit of solidarity in the population of Can- 
ada to decide to do the fair thing by the men 
who have carried most of the heavy load and 
done the hard and heavy work which helps 
to make this nation.” 


Some of the reasons given by various 
speakers in the Senate for the rejection of the 
Bill were that the provision of pensions for 
the aged was a matter falling under provincial 
rather than federal jurisdiction; that before 
the federal measure was introduced a definite 
understanding should have been reached with 
the provinces that the latter would co-operate 
in the scheme; that the proposed pensions 
were to be on a non-contributory basis; that 
the eastern provinces would be required to 
bear an undue burden owing to the large 
proportion of aged persons resident there; 
and that state pensions would be an invasion 
of the sphere of family and civic responsi- 
bility. 

The Bill embodies the recommendations of 
the Parliamentary Committee appointed in 
1924, whose final report was given in the issue 
of the Lasour Gazerre for July, 1924, page 
580. 


The Minister of Labour, re- 
Government plying to a question in the 
policy concern- House of Commons on May 
ing immigration 25, stated the policy of the 
of foreign Dominion Government in 
workmen regard to the admission of 

workmen from countries 
outside Canada. The question concerned re- 
quests stated to have been made to the 
Government by coal companies in Nova Scotia 
for permission to import coal miners from 
Europe, as the production of coal in the 
mines of the province was rapidly increasing. 
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The Department of Labour having ascer- 
tained that sufficient workers were available in 
Canada to meet the requirements of the in- 
dustry it was not deemed necessary or advis- 
able to comply with the request for addi- 
tional workers from outside Canada, The 
policy of the Government in regard to such 
applications is to secure an estimate of the 
labour now available in this country before 
sending outside for help. The Acting Muinis- 
ter of Immigration also stated that before a 
request for the importation of outside labour 
is granted, a full investigation is usually made 
to decide whether labour of the kind required 
is available in Canada. 


With the passing of the 
Railway Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act in Prince Ed- 
ward Island all the pro- 
vinces of Canada now have 
acts providing for the pay- 
ment of indemmnities to workmen for injuries 
arising out of and in the course of their 
employment. The new act, which is outlined 
on another page of this issue, applies only to 
railwaymen, who form the only considerable 
group of workmen in the province, outside of 
those in the industry of agriculture. As the 
only railways in the island are owned by 
the Dominion Government, the railwaymen 
are “ employees in the service of His Majesty ” 
and eligible for the benefit provided under the 
Dominion Workmen’s Compensation Act of 
1918. The latter act, however, provides that 
“an employee in the service of His Majesty ” 
shall receive compensation for an industrial 
injury at the rates of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion which generally prevail in the province 
where the accident has occurred. In the ab- 
sence of a provincial compensation act Domin- 
ion Government employees in Prince Edward 
Island have been hitherto debarred from the 
benefits of the Dominion Act. This anomaly 
is now removed by the enactment of the Rail- 
way Employees’ Compensation Act. 


The decision of the Su- 
preme Court of Canada in 
the case of Reners versus 
The King, rendered on June 
14, is given in this issue 
in the section “ Recent 
Legal Decisions Affecting Labour.” The cir- 
cumstances of this case were outlined in the 
April issue of this Gazerrs, on page 418. The 
employees of the Alberta Block Coal Com- 
pany having disagreed among themselves on 
the question of accepting a new wage contract 
between the company and the officials of the 
United Mine Workers, a number of the men 
broke away from the United Mine Workers 
and formed an independent union. Members 
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of the new union picketed the mines with the 
object of persuading the miners not to go to 
work, no violence, it was claimed, being either 
used or intended. The Supreme Court of 
Alberta held however that the picketing as 
carried out in this case constituted a menace 
and practical compulsion by moral force, even 
if no physical force was contemplated. Appeal 
was taken against this decision, which has now 
been upheld by the Supreme Court of Can- 
ada. 


The Canadian Child Wel- 
Lack of uni- fare News, published by the 
formity of child Canadian Council of Child 
labour laws in Welfare, contains in its 
Canada issue for May 15 an ac- 

count of the recent meet- 
ing, reported on another page of this issue, 
of the Child Welfare Committee of the 
League of Nations (This Committee is en- 
trusted with the work formerly carried on by 
the International Association for the Protec- 
tion of Children, Lasour GazeTrse, November, 
1924, page 960). In regard to child labour, it 
is stated: “An interesting report was pre- 
sented from the International Labour Office 
on the ratifications of the Child Labour Con- 
ventions, and the reasons why certain coun- 
tries have not ratified. Canada is placed in a 
most invidious position in this respect. There 
is hardly a province in the Dominion in 
which the existing laws on child labour are 
not at as high or higher standard than the 
conventions themselves. Yet because we 
lacked provincial uniformity, in many cases 
attainable by minor amendments to the pro- 
vincial statutes, Canada is classified with 
many non-European countries (Persia, China, 
etc.) in her standards of child labour, and 
Roumania, Poland and many of the European 
countries, who have not yet recovered from 
the war, are ranked high above us. The sit- 
uation places Canada in a most unenviable 
light, and is due entirely to the lack of public 
interest in the matter. The Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour has done all that a govern- 
ment department could do to bring about a 
national expression of our child labour stand- 
ards by uniformity of provincial statutes. 
Some of the provinces have attempted to do 
their part, but Canadian public opinion has 
shown little or no interest. It is incumbent 
upon every Canadian interested in the Dom- 
inion’s good name abroad to become familiar 
with the conventions, and exert every effort 
to obtain provincial uniformity, permitting 
federal adherence, 

“Tt is interesting to learn that practically 
every country was faced with the difficulties 
facing the province of Ontario at the present 
time, viz., the question of keeping at school 
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the increased school population resulting from 
the higher age of admission to employment. 
Also, a peculiarly difficult situation has arisen 
as the result of some countries having ratified 
the conventions without raising the school- 
leaving age to correspond.” 

The child welfare committee adopted a 
resolution expressing the hope that the In- 
ternational Labour Office would continue to 
make representations to the governments with 
a view to the ratification by every country of 
the International Conventions on the admis- 
sion of children to labour. It also drew at- 
tention to the fact brought out by the inves- 
tigation of the International Labour Office 
with regard to the relation between the laws 
on school attendance and labour legislation, 
and emphasizes the importance of extending 
the age of compulsory school attendance so as 
to correspond with the age fixed by Inter- 
national Conventions as being the earliest at 
which children may be allowed to work. 


The Technical Education 
Branch of the Department 
of Labour issues from time 


Recent bulletins 
on vocational 


education to time bulletins dealing 
with various problems and 
phases of secondary vocational education. 


These publications are issued at the request 
of the provinces as expressed in a resolution 
of the First National Conference on Techni- 
cal Education held at Ottawa in October, 1920. 
To date, sixteen bulletins have been published 
in addition to the annual reports, and a few 
special publications prepared for limited dis- 
tribution. The vocational education series 
deals with such topics as courses of study, 
vocational guidance, apprenticeship, teacher- 
training, teaching methods, etc. 

The three latest publications deal respect- 
ively with mechanical drawing; teaching shop- 
work in vocational schools; and the relation 
between vocational schools and industry in 
Canada. The first two bulletins were distribut- 
ed in May and th last was ready early in June. 

The bulletin on mechanical drawing deals 
with the purpose and value of this subject in 
vocational schools and gives an outline of a 
suggested course of study for industrial pupils 
in day vocational schools. Other courses are 
suggested and a fairly complete analysis of 
mechanical drawing is included for the guid- 
ance and assistance of teachers in formulating 
new courses and checking up those now in 
use. A complete list of equipment and sup- 
plies for a drafting room of ordinary size is 
given with approximate prices and ‘total cost. 
A brief lst of suitable references and text- 
books concludes the bulletin. 

The publication on teaching shopwork in 
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vocational schools consists of three papers 
prepared by shop instructors in. Ontario 
schools and read at the first annual meeting 
of the technical section of the Ontario Edu- 
cational Association in Toronto on April 7 
and 8, 1926, as follows: “Teaching Machine 
Shop Practice’ by F. W. Kirkpatrick, Lon- 
don Technical and Commercial School; “Get- 
ting Results’ with the Machine Shop Course 
During the First Year” by R. M. Durnford, 
Sarnia Collegiate and Technical School; and 
“Production in School Shops” by F. H. Pugh, 
Kitehener-Waterloo Collegiate and Technical 
School. These papers deal with the methods 
and problems of teaching machine shop prac- 
tice and woodworking, but should be of 
interest to teachers in general. 


The latest bulletin to be completed is a 
compilation of articles and extracts dealing 
with the efforts which have been made in 
each province to link the work of vocational 
schools with industry. Information has been 
gathered from those in charge of the work 
in all parts of Canada and has been arranged 
under three headings or divisions, first, The 
Work of Vocational Schools; second, Train- 
ing in Industry; and third, Training in Schools 
and Industry. Some of the most important 
developments described are the correspond- 
ence instruction in Nova Scotia, itinerant 
teaching in New Brunswick, the pulp and 
paper school at Three Rivers, the printing 
school in ‘Montreal, apprentice classes and 
agreements in Hamilton, Windsor and Ot- 
tawa, the co-ordination work in Toronto, the 
apprenticeship systems of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway and the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, the mining and stationary engineer- 
ing correspondence courses of Alberta and 
British Columbia, and apprenticeship in the 
building trades of Vancouver. 

The speech from the 
Technical edu- Throne at opening of the 
cation in P.E.I. recent session of the Gen- 

eral Aseembly of Prince 
Edward Island referred to the work that is 
being carried on in the province under the 
Dominion Technical Education Act, “The 
Federal Grant for Technical Education which 
is operated through the Department of Agri- 
culture (i.e., of the province) was, by ar- 
rangement with the Technical Director, ap- 
plied in the widest measure possible and work 
of great value to the province has been initi- 
ated. 

“Tit is gratifying to note that the percentage 
of attendance of pupils in the schools last 
year attained its highest record, and _ that 
owing to a surplus of teachers all the schools 
in the province are now in operation, and 
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the proportion of high grade teachers is 
steadily increasing. 

“The opening of Night Schools and provid- 
ing of Short Courses in various technical sub- 
jects, with the assistance of the Federal Grant 
for Technical Education, have met with a 
splendid response and very gratifying results.” 


Information has been re- 


Industrial ceived in the Department 
disputes of Labour indicating that 
legislation in legislation very similar to 
Japan the Industrial Disputes In- 


vestigation Act of Canada, 
better known as the “Lemieux Act,” has been 
adopted by the Parliament of Japan. The 
bill on this subject was introduced by the 
Japanese premier, and provides, as in the case 
of the Canadian law, for the appointment by 
the Government of ‘boards of conciliation to 
deal with labour disputes. These boards may 
be granted on request of either party to any 
dispute which arises in connection with public 
utility enterprises such as railways, tramways, 
shipping, water, gas and electricity supply, 
telephones, telegraphs, the postal services and 
other enterprises which directly concern the 
daily life of the public. The Government 
may also establish boards of conciliation in 
connection with disputes involving public 
utility industries when it is deemed necessary, 
without formal request from either of the par- 
ties concerned. The Japanese legislation per- 
mits of the establishment of boards to deal with 
disputes in other than public utility industries, 
but in this case, as in the Canadian Act, it is 
required that the application shall be made 
on behalf of both the employers and workers 
concerned. 

Boards of conciliation in Japan, as in Can- 
ada, are given authority to call witnesses and 
to inspect the premises in which the dispute 
has occurred. The report of boards of con- 
ciliation in Japan will be submitted to the 
Government as in Canada, and provision is 
made under certain conditions for their pub- 
lication. There is also a provision forbid- 
ding persons not directly concerned in the 
disputes to instigate a suspension of work. 

The Japanese law will come into force on 
a date to be fixed by Imperial ordinance. 


The Vancouver Trades and 
Labour Council, at a meet- 
ing early in May, called 
attention to the unsafe con- 
ditions alleged to prevail 
on many large building con- 
struction works, especially in the matter of 
the construction of temporary floors. It was 
suggested that additional regulations on this 
subject should be made by the Workmen’s 
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Compensation Board. Secretary Bengough 
stated that the Compensation Board had in- 
formed him that it had no jurisdiction over 
temporary floors, cribbing for excavations, 
ropes, etc., but that if a complaint were made 
regarding derricks or hoists the Board could act. 

It may be noted that the existing regulations 
requiring the construction of temporary floors 
on buildings under construction are those con- 
tained in the Building By-law of the City of 
Vancouver, No. 1606, which provides as 
follows :— 

Section 71 (1). In any building over two storeys 
in height where permanent floors are not constructed 
as the erection of the same proceeds, temporary floors, 
laid close, shall be erected and maintained on the 
uppermost tier of beams, and as soon as such upper- 
most tier of beams is completed, and thereafter as 
erection proceeds, such temporary floors shall be erected 
and maintained for each two succeeding storeys upon 
the uppermost tier of beams of the same, as soon as 
such uppermost tier of beams is completed. Such tem- 
porary floors shall be of sufficient strength to sup- 
port any and all weights and loads which are or may 
be imposed on them durimg fuilding operations. 


The Winnipeg Trades and Labour ‘Council 
also took action during May in the matter of 
the risks incurred by workmen on building 
construction, deciding to request the Provincial 
Minister of Public Works to appoint an ex- 
perienced scaffold inspector, in view of the 
fact that a number of building tradesmen have 
been injured in accidents during the present 
building season. 


A note in the April issue 


Opinion divided stated that the Women’s 


as to protective Bureau of the United States 
legislation Department of Labour had 
for women undertaken an investigation 

into the effects of the 
special laws which regulate the employment 
of women. An advisory committee was ap- 
pointed later to conduct the inquiry, com- 
posed of six members, three representing the 
“equal rights” group, who deny the neces- 
sity for any distinction between laws as af- 
fecting men and women, and three represent- 
ing the party which holds that the actual 
facts of industry call for special protective 
legislation for the benefit of female employees. 
When the committee met a division of opin- 
ion arose as to the methods to be employed 
in the investigation, the members of the 
Women’s Party demanding public hearings, 
and the others insisting upon a fact-finding 
study by experts of the Federal Department. 
As the result of this disagreement the three 
representatives of the women’s organizations 
favouring protective legislation withdrew from 
the committee, alleging that the other mem- 
bers, representing the National Women’s 
Party, were attempting to bring political pres- 
sure to bear on the Federal Women’s Bureau. 
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The seventh annual report 
Health standards of the Director of the 
for female Women’s Bureau of the 
employees in United States Department 
United States of Labour, recently  re- 

ceived, describes the pro- 
gress made in the last fiscal year in the work 
of promoting the establishment of safety stand- 
ards for women in industry. In this work the 
Bureau was assisted by women’s organiza- 
tions in all parts of the country. Briefly, the 
standards which the Bureau seeks to establish 
are as follows:— 

The eight-hour day; Saturday half holiday; 
one day of rest in seven; adequate time allow- 
ance for meals; rest periods at stated inter- 
vals; and the prohibition of night work, are 
the hour standards advocated. A living wage 
without discrimination because of sex is the 
recommended wage standard. The workroom 
conditions advocated include clean workrooms; 
lighting without glare; adequate ventilation; 
cool and accessible drinking water, with in- 
dividual drinking cups or sanitary bubble foun- 
tains; washing facilities with hot and cold 
water, soap, and individual towels; an ade- 
quate number of clean, accessible toilets (one 
to every fifteen women); cloak rooms; lunch 
rooms; andrestrooms. For correct posture at 
work it is recommended that seats have backs 
and foot rests, and that they be adjusted to 
fit the machine and worker; also that, where 


possible, seats be so adjusted to machines and- 


worktables that workers can sit or stand at 
work. Careful protection from machinery 
risks, from danger of fire, and from exposure 
to dirt, fumes, and other occupational haz- 
ards, is also recommended. ‘The prohibition 
of home work is another standard. In admin- 
istration it is reeommended that there be pro- 
vided a satisfactory personnel department to 
have charge of employing and discharging. 
that there be competent women with respon- 
sibility for conditions affecting women work- 
ers, and finally that co-operation of these 
workers be secured in establishing standards. 


The Lazsour Gazerre for 
October, 1925, contained a 
note on an address deliv- 
ered before the Canadian 
Bar Association at Winni- 
peg, by Lord Buckmaster, formerly Lord 
Chancellor of England, in which he referred 
to the disadvantage of poor clients in legal 
proceedings owing to their inability to engage 
the best legal advice. Lord Buckmaster sug- 
gested that lawyers might remedy this ine- 
quality of rich and poor by voluntarily. de- 
voting part of their time to handling the cases 
of poor clients. The Honourable W. H. Taft, 
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Chief Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court, in a preface to a bulletin on “Legal 
Aid Work in the United States,” published by 
the United States Department of Labour, re- 
fers to the same condition as existing in that 
country. After a reference to the good work 
of the legal aid societies now maintained in 
various centres by the bar, by local social 
societies, and by municipalities, the Chief 
Justice proceeds :— 

“JT think that we shall have to come, and 
ought to come, to the creation in every crim- 
inal court of the office of public defender, and 
that he should be paid out of the treasury of 
the county or the State. I think, too, that 
there should be a department in every large 
city, and probably in the State, which shall 
be sufficiently equipped to offer legal advice 
and legal service in suits and defenses in all civil 
cases, but especially in small claims courts, in 
courts of domestic relations, and in other for- 
ums of the plain people. A great deal has 
been done to promote the achieving of justice 
for the poor and unfortunate in workmen’s 
compensation acts. They have expedited just 
recoveries and have relieved the burdened 
courts, enabling them to dispose of other liti- 
gation heretofore long delayed. It may be 
necessary, in order to prevent unwise or im- 
proper litigation, to impose a small fee for 
the bringing and carrying through of a suit 
by such free agencies. The department of free 
legal aid should be charged with the duty of 
examining every applicant and looking into 
his actual poverty and necessity and the prob- 
ably just basis for his appeal. It mzy be 
well to unite both civil and criminal cases and 
make the public defender a part of the gen- 
eral department of free legal service. The 
growth of these legal aid organizations is the 
most satisfactory proof of their necessity.” 


Some of the new methods 
of paying factory workers 
on this continent are de- 
scribed in a recent publica- 
tion of the Policy Holders’ 
Service Bureau of the Metropolitan Insurance 
Company, under ithe title “ Methods of Com- 
pensation; a practical Synopsis for Business 
Men.” One of most interesting recent de- 
velopments is the growing practice of con- 
sidering workers in groups rather than as indi- 
viduals. The group system has been described 
in recent issues of the Lasour GAZETTE in con- 
nection with its application to life insurance 
(June 1924, etc.). As applied to wage pay- 
ments it is claimed that the group method 
makes for better co-operation and for simpli- 
city in the computation of wages. Some ex- 
amples are given of various methods now in 
use, including some that are formed en the 
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group plan, and others on the plan of “indivi- 
dual incentive.” 

Among large cumpanies paying their em- 
ployees on the group plan are the Packard 
Motor Car Company, the Hudson Motor Car 
Company, and the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company. Mr. G. D. Piper, 
assistant general auditor of the Westinghouse 
Company, supplies an account of the system 
as practised by this firm. This may be quoted 
as it contains most of the essential featurés 
of the group form of wage payment. 

“We use groups of moderate size, not over 
twelve workers in a group, which we have 
found, from experience, increases rather than 
lessens individual initiative. This result we 
believe to be largely due to the speedier work- 
ers being willing io put forth their best efforts 
in a group, where their individual perform- 
ances are more or less submerged in the per- 
formance of the whole group, whereas working 
as individuals the tendency is to limit their 
rate of production so as not to invite the ill- 
will of their less ambitious fellow-workmen. 
Furthermore, much of our group work con- 
sists of several graces, i.e., work requiring low, 
medium and high rated men, and we believe 
our group system tends to stimulate more 
interest on the part of the lower rated men 
toward qualifying for the more highly paid 
grade of work performed in the group than 
when working by themselves. Our system is 
inherently easy of computation, due to the 
fact that the worker knows that if he com- 
pletes a job without exceeding the standard 
time limit he is paid for limit time at his 
standard time rate. For example, if the 
standard time for the job is, say ten hours 
and the worker completes it in exactly ten 
hours or less, he knows his earnings on that 
job are ten times his standard time rate an 
hour. Conversely, if he expends more than 
ten hours on such job, he knows his earnings 
are the number of hours actually taken at 
the day work rate. 

“Quality is essential to eligibility for the 
higher earnings offcred under the standard time 
wage system. Adequate inspection is our in- 
surance for receipt of quality. Our standard 
time wage system renders feasible to a con- 
siderable extent discontinuance of detailed pro- 
duct or job costs, because the cost of work 
done thereunder—on which time expended 
does not exceed the standard time limit— 
is practically a piece work cost. Deviations 
from the standard time limit are taken care 
of by a so-called ‘fall down’ report, which 
is referred to the supervisory force promptly 
after this knowledge reaches the cost depart- 
ment for explanations as to the causes for 
the ‘fall downs. There may be, of course, 


deviations from the standard time hourly rates 
in that high rated workmen are assigned to 
low rated jobs, and when this occurs the unit 
cost is increased; in these cases the extra 
cost is reflected in our periodical average costs 
if on standard product, or in the cost of the 
individual order if on special product.” 


The Police Commissioners 
Methods of of Victoria, British Colum- 
wage payment of bia, are considering two 
city policemen alternative proposals for a 

better system of recogrizing 
meritorious service in the city police force. 
One plan is to reclassify the members of the 
force according to general proficiency; and the 
second is to recognize individual proficiency 
and advance the salary, but not the rank, of 
the most efficient policeman. Under the first 
plan, the men could be reclassified according 
to ability and service rendered, five classes as 
established and a maximum pay say of $150 
per month for the first-class men and a mini- 
mum pay of $100 for the fifth class men. 
Commissioner Staneland said he favoured this 
plan because under the present system of 
municipal government it was a difficu't mat- 
ter to dismiss a man who had given fuithful 
service for many years, but was not capable 
of doing so, as years gathered over his head. 
Under this plan he would still be retained on 
the staff, but would be placed in a lower 
class, with an accompanying reduction in 
salary. It was pointed out that the second 
plan of giving special recognition te indivi- 
dual proficiency was also a great incentive for 
men to improve themselves by study, to be 
alert as to their respective duties, and to 
maintain a high standard of efficiency. 





The Alberta Gazette of May 15 announces 
the appointment of Dr. Walter 8. Scott, of 
Edmonton, as Registrar of Boards of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation under the Labour Dis- 
putes Act (Lasour Gazerte, May, 1926, page 
447), 


—_———_———- 


A new series of Regulations governing the 
installation, operation and maintenance of 
freight and passenger elevators has been is- 
sued in Alberta under the provisions of the 
Factories Act. These regulations prescribe 
the requirements with respect to the con- 
struction and use of elevators and hoists. As 
stated in the last issue of the Lapour Gazerts, 
the new Factory Act of Alberta rescinded 
the provisions contained in the former act as 
to the proper safeguarding of elevators and 
hoists and made provision for the future 
issue of such regulations by order in council. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


ease employment situation as reported by 

~ the local superintendents of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada at the end of May 
was as follows:— 


The late spring had delayed farm work in 
Nova Scotia, although before the end of the 
month it was being proceeded with. The fish- 
ing industry was reported as good, with mark- 
ets favourable. Manufacturing industries 
were normally busy, although the iron and 
steel industry reported a slackening off. Log- 
ging was quiet and summer cutting had not 
been started as yet. In Halifax construction 
was fairly active, but elsewhere in the Prov- 
ince this industry was rather dull. Coal min- 
ing was reported as steadily improving, the in- 
creased output being due to the requiremenis 
necessary to satisfy orders being filled by water 
shipment. During May the tonnage mined, 
time worked, and workers employed all showed 
increases. Trade was somewhat improved over 
the preceding month. 

Weather conditions in New Brunswick were 
retarding the agricultural industry. Fishing 
was reported as fair. In the logging industry 
summer pulp wood cutting was getting under- 
way. Manufacturing industries seemed to be 
normally active. Construction, though not in 
extraordinary volume, was steadily increasing. 
Trade was fairly good. 

From Quebec general improvement was re- 
ported, especially in the manufacturing and 
construction groups. Spring logging activities 
were in full sway. In Montreal textile, rub- 
ber and metal trades reported more activity ; 
in Quebec an industrial dispute had ceased 
practically all activity in the boot and shoe 
industry, but other industries were active. 
Building construction throughout the province 
was very active and demands for workers were 
in considerable volume. Transportation was 
improving, as was also trade. The demands 
for female domestic workers, particularly in 
Montreal, were in considerable excess of the 
supply. 

Throughout the southern section of On- 
tario, demands for farm hands were general, 
with shortages reported in not a few cases. 
Manufacturing industries in this Province were 
decidedly active in nearly every centre; in 
this industry increases in staffs, though not 
spectacular, were general, and in some cases in- 
creased working time was reported. These 
increases in the manufacturing industry appear 
to affect nearly all lines, while from a couple 
of centres it was reported that new industries 


were about to commence operations. Rail- 
road and highway construction work was de- 
veloping, while building construction was in- 
creasing steadily in most centres, and the num- 
ber of tradesmen for this class of work who 
remained unemployed was rapidly diminish- 
ing. A contract on the work in the viaduct 
in Toronto for an amount in the vicinity of 
$1,500,000 was just let, and active work 
was being started. The mining industry in the 
northern portion of Ontario remained active. 
Logging was quiet, although summer bush ac- 
tivities were coming along. 


With the cessation of seeding in Manitoba, 
demands for farm hands had diminished con- 
siderably. Building construction was fair, 
while railroad and highway work were open- 
ing up. The employment offices reported very 
few calls for casual labourers and plenty of 
workers to take on such vacancies offering. 


The Saskatchewan superintendents reported 
farm demands as satisfactory for the season, 
and applicants, although sufficient, were not 
too numerous for the vacancies offering. Rail- 
road construction was taking a fair number of 
men. Tradesmen in the building lines seemed 
to be nearly all employed, as considerable 
work was in progress. Demands for general 
labour were not numerous and were exceeded 
by the corresponding applicants. 

Demands for farm hands in Alberta were de- 
creasing, although still plentiful, but with a 
sufficient number of applicants to fill all or- 
ders. Demands for railroad construction la- 
bour were fair. Building construction was ac- 
tive, with most of the tradesmen employed 
and with calls for building labourers rather 
steady. The coal mining industry was slack. 
From Edmonton some demand for logging 
workers was reported. General labour condi- 
tions throughout this Province appeared fairly 
satisfactory. 

Logging in the Province of British Columbia 
seemed to be rather quiet, with very small 
demands for workers. Railroad construction 
showed some activity, while building construc- 
tion registered a more favourable situation. 
The coal mining industry was dull. Meta! 
mines were active, and this industry showed 
some increases, which were contributed to by 
some small development works. General con- 
ditions throughout British Columbia were fair, 
and the number of unemployed reported ear- 
lier in the year has been considerably less- 
ened. 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official Statistics Except Where Noted) 
1926 1925 
May April March May April March 
Trade, external, aggregate..... Sal aoe, OCR Te 128,716,330 214,820,449 119,813,201 119,813, 201 180,496,450 
Imports, merchandise for 
consumption............. $ clas. te. wheel 67,801, 253 100, 854,640 59,104,651 59,104,651 84,608,344 
Exports, Canadian produce $§ |.............. 60,166,868} 112,263,910 59,909,377 59,909,377 94,815,802 
Customs duty collected........ $ |........0..... 11,216,756 16,041,828 12,072,595 9,625, 263 13,181,045 
Bank debits to Individual 
ACCOUNUS ae eer eer raed oeds ce ate Whore ies Gusts ewes 2,631,481,440] 2,309,312,348] 2,281,817,679| 2,229, 135,033] 2,005,027, 113 
Bank clearings: .);..:20. 0.02020. ae eee ee Sad ee 1,472,000,000) 1,347,800,000).............. 1, 278,773,239) 1,195, 146,690 
Bank notes in circulation....... Sey btn oer sor 161,311,976 163, 952,235 162,045,843 150, 761,459 157,888, 900 
Bank deposits, savings......... Sieal lia eras cee the oes 1,340, 450,250] 1,337,573, 158] 1,259,879, 335] 1,263,964,473] 1,266, 231,798 
Bank loans, commercial etc,... $ |.............. 930,964,621} 900,379,266; 909,091,414] 909,360,244) 917,645,337 
Security Prices, Index Number— 
Common stocks............. 127-7 128-9 129-9 106-2 104-4 104-9 
Preferred stocks............- 95-5 98-2 100-3 95-7 95-8 96-7 
Cee ADae es Se 107-0 106-9 106-9 105-8 105-3 105-5 
§Prices, Wholesale, Index num- 
ber: ogi. £845 daz eeee ee tes 157-0 160-6 160-1 159-1 156-5 161-6 
§Prices, Retail, Family budget $ 21-54 21-64 21-77 20-73 20-82 21-00 
{Business failures, number..... 157 152 159 173 144 199 
{Business failures, liabilities... $ 1,763,615 3,115,990 2,268,379 6, 107, 458 2,049,617 3,203,088 
§Employment Index Number, 
Employers’ pay roll figures.. 94-3 91-4 91-5 90-8 87-2 87-0 
*$Unemployment percentage 
(trade union members)...... 7-3 *7 +3 *8.1 *8.7 *8°5 *9°5 
TrmoImigration sey. ALOT Ted ee ahs abies. 6 was 15,229 13,338 10, 984 6,575 
Building permits.............. Dien bor cee s eyietes 18, 988,755 10,538,423 15, 296,080 15,042,519 8,457,791 
{Contracts awarded........... $ 57, 140,000 37,292,000 19,779,000 34,052,000 24,887,000 13,393,000 
Mineral Production in— 
ETOMITOD aes ysis ete eee oe tons 72,762 67, 607 53,251 63, 204 60,065 63 , 932 
Steel ingots and castings..... tons 89,513 79,936 58,765 100, 250 88,355 107,605 
Herrovalloyse pss ts tas.28 tons 3,396 2,487 3,463 2,293 2,262 1,962 
Corll ke PAG Oa LPO a yah PO enka eterainets e 1,065,561 664, 236 554,835 786,389 
Silver ore shipped from Cobalt Ibs.}..............Jece cece tee eens 1,023,704 1,308,454 807,570 1,348,580 
Timber scaled in British Col- 
[TONE A ee ee esa [Sx Lav a alka BA Sierra ee, ee 227,714,427) 224,200,410] 204,578,026] 195,733,812) 181,981,049 
Railways— 
**Car loadings, revenue, 
TLOLGINGM Me ance ae ee eee cars 241,939 222,242 220,914 197, 225 195,063 210,224 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings....... $ 18,643,447 16,360,399 17,988, 865 15,127,716 14,660, 850 15,318,931 
Operavine CxXPCUSESh. telnet = (OT liante oe shee teas [one H Oeletelere 01+ oa 14, 668,970 15,358,027 14,067,163 14,350,850 
Canadian Pacifie Railway, 
SLOSS CATING S 2 occ ci teh | Dhaall aackanck yrecuslres: 13,856, 101 14, 261,818 12,467,612 12,608,788 12,931,546 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expensesi.3.¢. 38 (fui. ied meek. 11,706,461 11,437,641 11,558,698 11,160,188 10,814,334 
Steam railways, freight in 
COMEAMATICS Soe e eee eee | DEN | ete anche tetoten Sie iet ae lle = Pie teense aa bts 2,487,467,548| 1,863,803, 732| 2,076, 102,803] 2,407,871,618 
INewspritite LA seyasaticeess ek: LOnsingye..araceret 151,739 154,09, 130,013 128,911 126, 267 
ANTIDIING O1) STOO nese | eeeaeet 656 cdl osseedsebenas ¢ 18,273 18,351 15,515 13,014 
***Index of physical volume of 
IDUSINCSSina’ each. totes teasers weal Ss dase wzerTt.| het hs. . 22 129-9 115-0 111-5 110-7 
TNE UStrEs OTOCUCUION steer ate ll apes scene ce terareicrac vere at stetene ayo bus vers 139-2 116-4 115-1 115-9 
Manufacturing’ ete aseeiss. . ttn es IR BI. TH 141-3 124-7 118-9 117-4 





*Figures for end of previous months. {Bradstreet. tMacLean Building Review. §For group figures see articles elsewhere 
in thisissue. **Figures for four weeks ending May 29, 1926, and corresponding previous periods. ***The index of the physical 
volume of business includes, forestry, mining, manufacturing, employment in wholesale and retail trade, imports, exports, car 
loadings, shares traded and bank debits. Industrial commodity production includes, forestry, mining, manufacturing and 
construction. Manufacturing includes consumers’ goods and producers’ goods. 


Employment statistics were 
furnished to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics by 5,866 
firms, who, on May 1, had 


construction, logging, and shipping and steve- 
doring reduced the general level of employ- 
ment. In Quebec, further gains were indi- 
cated, especially in the iron and _ steel, to- 


E-MPLOYERS’ 
Reports. 


7.3,471 workers on their payroll, an increase 
of 23,148 as compared with April 1. Activity 
continued to be greater than on the corres- 
ponding date in any of the last five years. 

All except the Maritime Provinces reported 
increased employment, the gains in Quebec 
and Ontario being most pronounced. In the 
Maritime Provinces improvement was regis- 
tered in manufacturing, coal mining and high- 
way construction, but larger losses in railway 


bacco, lumber, building material, pulp and 
paper and mineral product divisions of manu- 
facturing, and also in logging, transportation, 
and construction. In Cntario, practically all 
industries showed a better situation, except 
logging, in which there were heavy seasonal 
losses. Manufacturing (notably of iron and 
steel and lumber products), mining, com- 
munication, transportation, construction, ser- 
vices and trade made important advances. 
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In the Prairie Provinces, expansion exceeded 
that recorded on the corresponding date last 
year; manufacturing, communication, trade 
and construction indicated the greatest gains. 
In British Columbia, the most pronounced 
increases were in construction and manufac- 
turing, notably in lumber and fish-preserving 
establishments.. Logging, transportation and 
trade also afforded more employment, but 
coal mining was decidedly slacker. 


Firms in the eight cities for which separate 
tabulations are made increased ‘their staffs: 
Montreal, Toronto and Hamilton showing 
the greatest absolute gains. In Montreal, 
manufacturing, transportation and construc- 
tion were decidedly more active. In Quebec, 
shipping and stevedoring and building afford- 
ed increased employment. In Toronto, manu- 
facturing, construction, trade and communi- 
cation registered the largest expansion. In 
Ottawa, pulp and paper and other branches 
of manufacturing, as well as construction were 
busier. In Hamilton, manufacturing, especially 
of iron and steel, and construction registered 
the bulk of the gain, which exceeded that 
noted on May 1, 1925. In Windsor and 
Other Border Cities there were continued in- 
creases, chiefly in automobile plants, while 
construction, services and other groups were 
also busier. In Winnipeg, general expansion 
was recorded in manufacturing, construction 
and trade. In Vancouver, construction, manu- 
facturing, transportation and trade shared in 
the upward movement indicated by the re- 
porting firms. 


An analysis of the returns by industries 
shows that the largest advances within the 
manufacturing group were in the lumber, 
iron and steel, fish-preserving, pulp and paper, 
tobacco, building material and mineral pro- 
duct divisions. On the other hand, rubber, 
textile, leather and edible plant product works 
were slacker. There were continued but less 
extensive reductions, on the whole, in logging 
camps. In mining, metallic ores and non- 
metallic minerals afforded more employment, 
while coal mines, on the whole, were slacker. 
In communication, transportation, construc- 
tion and maintenance, services and_ trade 
marked improvement was also registered. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of May, 1926. 


The term unemployment as 
used in the following report 
has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic 
causes. Persons engaged in work other than 
their own trades, or who are idle because of 
illness, or as a direct result of strikes or 
lockouts, are not considered as unemployed. 


TRADE UNION 
REpPorRTS 


As the number of unions making returns 
varies from month to month with consequent 
variation in membership upon which the per- 
centage of unemployment is based, it should 
be understood that such figures have reference 
only to the organizations reporting. 


The situation among members of local 
trade unions at the end of April as shown by 
reports tabulated from 1,512 labour organiza- 
tions with an aggregate membership of 151,972 
persons, remained unchanged as compared 
with the previoussmonth, 7.3 per cent of the 
members being idle at the end of both 
months. A higher level of employment, 
however, was maintained than in April, 1925, 
when 8.7 per cent of the members were un- 
employed. Owing to curtailment in the gar- 
ment trades of Quebec, the unemployment 
percentage in that province was somewhat 
higher than in March and in British Columbia 
idleness among lumber workers and loggers 
cuused the situation there to be unfavourable. 
No change in the percentage of inactivity 
was reported in Alberta and of the remaining 
provinces in all of which improvement was 
reported, that recorded in Ontario being the 
most pronounced. As compared with April 
of last year Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia unions were afforded less 
employment while all other provinces showed 
a better situation. Reports were received from 
390 unions in the manufacturing industries 
with 41,977 members indicating an unemploy- 
ment percentage of 9.8 as against 5.2 per 
cent in March and 12.3 per cent in April last 
year. Unemployment among garment work- 
ers In Quebec was mainly responsible for the 


- contraction in comparison with March, though 


textile, iron and glass workers also ‘contribut- 
ed to some extent. Cigarmakers, on the other 
hand, were more active and employment for 
printing tradesmen, papermakers and metal 
polishers also increased. The coal mining in- 
dustry in Nova Scotia showed a little im- 
provement, but in Alberta there was reduced 
activity, and in British Columbia practically 
no change occurred. Quarry workers in Nova 


‘Scotia reported the same number of members 


out of work as in March. The building and 
construction trades showed considerable ex- 
pansion, 12.5 per cent of the members being 
unemployed as compared with 20.9 in March. 
All tradesmen with the exception of bridge 
and structural iron workers were considerably 
better employed. In comparison with April of 
last year the situation in the building trades 
as a whole was also more favourable, bridge 
and structural iron workers, and granite and 
stonecutters alone reporting adverse changes. 
Transportation workers as shown by reports 
from 607 unions with a combined membership 
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of 56,234 persons, were slightly more active 
than in March. In the steam railway division, 
the returns of which constitute over 82 per 
cent of the entire group membership report- 
ing, improvemnet was registered, but employ- 
ment in the shipping and stevedoring and 
electric railway divisions was at a lower level. 
A more favourable situation was reported in 
the transportation group, as a whole, than 
in April last year, the bulk of the gain again 
being recorded in the steam railway division. 
Employment for retail shop clerks remained 
on the same level as in ‘March, but slight 
gains were reported when compared with April 
last year. Less work than in March was 
afforded hotel and _ restaurant employees, 
theatre and stage employees and stationary 
engineers and firemen, but barbers were more 
active. Fishermen were not quite so busy 
and employment for lumber workers and 
loggers declined considerably. 

During the month of April, 
EmpLoyMEeNT 1926, the references to em- 
Orrick Rerorrs ployment made by the offices 

of the Employment Service 
of Canada numbered 33,090, while the place- 
ments effected totalled 31,772. Of the latter 
the placements in regular employment were 
18,711 of men and 3,674 of women, a total 
cf 22,385 and the placements in casual work 
were 9,387. Applications for work reported 
at the offices numbered 42,029, of which 31,169 
were of men and 10,860 of women workers. 
Employers notified the Service during the 
month of 25,366 vacancies for men and 10,800 
for women, a total of 36,166. A substantial 
increase is recorded in the transactions when 
the above figures are compared with those 
of the preceding month, while a nominal de- 
cline in applicants and placements is regis- 
tered when a comparison is made with the 
records of 1925, the number of vacancies 
listed for April, 1926, being slightly greater 
than that recorded a year ago. The records 
for March, 1926, show 27,802 vacancies offered, 
37,664 applications made, and 24,521 place- 
ments effected, while in April, 1925, there 
were recorded 35,563 vacancies, 43,166 appli- 
cations for work and 32,188 placements in 
regular and casual employment. A report in 
detail of the work of the offices for the month 
of April, 1926, may be found elsewhere in 
this issue. 

Some figures indicating the re- 


PRODUCTION cent movements of trade and 
IN CERTAIN industry are given in the 
INDUSTRIES. table on page 535. 


The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reported that April production of 
coke pig iron in Canada amounted to 67,607 
long tons. This was 27 per cent over the 
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53,251 long tons produced in March. While 
the output of malleable iron at 3,744 tons 
was slightly below the 5,517 tons of the pre- 
vious month, this loss was more than offset 
by increased production of the basic and 
foundry grades; basic iron at 39,209 tons was 
14 per cent above the 34,451 tons of the pre- 
vious month and the 24,654 tons of foundry 
iron was 86 per cent above the 13,283 tons 
reported for this grade in March. 


For the four months ending April the cumu- 
lative production of pig iron in Canada total- 
led 227,248 tons, an increase of 25 per cent 
as compared with 181,805 tons made during 
the same period last year. This year’s output 
was composed of 148,422 tons basic iron, 
66,897 tons of foundry iron and 11,929 tons 
of malleable. In the first four months of 
1925, production included 150,587 tons ‘basic, 
18,621 tons foundry and 12,597 tons of malle- 
able iron. 

Blast furnace charges were composed oi 
122,383 long tons of imported ore, 76,892 short 
tons of coke and 37,213 short tons of lime- 
stone. For each long ton of pig iron made, 
the furnace charges in April were: 4,055 
pounds of ore, 2,278 pounds of coke and 1,101 
pounds of limestone. 


There was no change in the number of 
active furnaces the same six being in blast 
on April 30 as at the. end of March. The 
active furnaces had a capacity of 2,375 long 
tons per day which represented about 47 per 
cent of the total capacity of all blast furnaces 
in the (Dominion. Two working furnaces 
were located at each of the following points: 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., Hamilton, Ont., and 
Sydney, N/S. 

Production of ferro-alloys at 2,487 tons 
showed a drop from the 3,463 tons of March 
but was slightly higher than the 2,262 tons 
reported for April a year ago. The cumu- 
lative production amounted to 10,517 tons, 
an increase of 37 per cent over the 7,695 pro- 
duced in the same four months of last year. 

Reflecting the higher output of pig iron, the 
production in Canada of steel ingots and 
castings advanced to 79,936 long tons, an in- 
crease of 36 per cent over the 58,765 tons of 
March, which in turn was 10 per cent in ex- 
cess of the February output of 53,157 tons. 
This increase was wholly accounted for by 
the greater production of steel ingots; this 
grade at 76,046 tons showed an advance of 
38 per cent over the 54,841 tons of the pre- 
vious month, while the output of direct steel 
castings remained firm, the actual tonnages 
being 3,890 in April and 3,924 tons in March. 

Cumulative production for the year to date 
at 260,394 tons showed little change from the 
260,307 tons reported for the same four 
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months a year ago. Taking the output by 
grades, steel ingots at 247,315 tons showed a 
drop from 253,808 tons, but this was balanced 
by the gain in output of steel castings which 
stood at 13,079 tons as compared with 6,499 
tons last year. 

Most pig-iron prices were unchanged in 
April. No. 1 foundry at Toronto was still 
quoted at $26.85 and No. 2 foundry at $26.35 
per ton. At Montreal both grades were again 
quoted at $29.25. Basic pig iron at mill de- 
clined from $23 to $22 per ton. The Bureau’s 
index number for iron and its products, based 
on prices at the middle of the month (1913 
prices=100) declined from 145.7 to 145.0 due 
mainly to the lower levels for basic pig iron 
and wire nails. 

Full statistics of coal production during 
April are not yet available. The output of 
coal from Canadian mines during March was 
1 per cent less than the production for the 
preceding month, and 18 per cent less than 
the average for March in the past five years. 
The figures were 1,065,561 tons in March as 
against 1,072,452 tons in February and an 
average of 1,291,108 tons for the month during 
the five preceding years. 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and British 
Columbia showed a gain in output over the 
preceding month, but Saskatchewan was the 
only coal-producing province which showed 
an increase over the average for the month 
in the five preceding years. 

Men employed in the coal mines of Canada 
during March, numbered 24,065, of whom 
18,207 worked underground and 5,858 on sur- 
face, as compared with a total of 25,653 in 
February of whom 19,413 worked underground 
and 6,240 on surface. Production per man 
was 44.3 tons in March as against 41.6 tons 
per man in February. During March, the pro- 
duction per man-day was 2.4 tons, as against 
2.5 tons in February. The tonnage lost was 
largely due to “lack of orders.” 


The summary of Canadian 


EXTERNAL trade prepared by the De- 
TRADE. partment of Customs and Ex- 

cise shows that in April, 1926, 
the merchandise entered for consumption 


amounted to $67,801,253, as compared with 
$59,104,651 in April, 1925. The domestic mer- 
chandise exported amounted to $60,166,868 in 
April, 1926, as compared with $112,263,910 in 
March, 1926, and $59,909,377 in April, 1925. 
Foreign merchandise exported amounted to 
$748,209 in April, 1926, as compared with $799,- 
173 in April, 1925. 

The chief imports in April, 1926, were:— 
Iron and its products, $16,705,307, and fibres, 
textiles and textile products, $12,778,967. 


The chief exports in the same month were 
in the groups of agricultural and vegetable 
products, mainly foods, $17,887,185, and wood, 
wood products and paper, $17,589,025. 
According to a report pre- 
pared by the Dominion Bur- 
eau of Statistics, the value of 
the building permits issued in 
sixty cities in Canada during the month of 
April, 1926, indicated an increase of 80.2 per 
cent, as compared with the preceding month, 
and of 23.0 per cent over the corresponding 
month last year. The total value for April, 
1926, was $18,988,755; for March, $10,538,423, 
and for April, 1925, $15,442,855. 

The Maclean Building Review estimates the 
total value of the contracts awarded in Canada 
in May at $57,139,700, as compared with $7,- 
291,600 in April, and $34,052,100 in May, 1925. 
Of the contemplated new construction in Can- 
ada during May, 1926, $14,647,000 was for resi- 
dential building; $12,697,500 for business build- 
ing; $3,463,500 for industrial building, and $15,- 
490,700 for engineering construction (including 
bridges, dams, wharves, sewers, watermains, 
roads, streets and general engineering). By 
classification the construction contracts award-. 
ed during May, 1926, were divided as follows: 
—engineering $24,013,000; residential building, 
$16,639,200; business building, $12,660,000 and 
industrial building, $3,827,500. The apportion- 
ment by provinces was: Ontario, $23,378,100: 
or 40.9 per cent; Quebec, $19,117,000, or 33.5. 
per cent; the Prairie Provinces, $12,067,500, or 
21.1 per cent; British Columbia, $1,810,100 or 
3.2 per cent and the Maritime Provinces, 
$767,000 or 1.3 per cent. 


BuImLDING 
PERMITS. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
May was greater than during April, 1926, but 
less than during May, 1925. There were in 
existence during the month 16 disputes, involv- 
ing 4016 employees and’ resulting in a 


time loss of 59,936 working days, as 
compared with 13 disputes in April, 
involving 796 workpeople and_ resulting 


in a time loss of 13,908 working days. In May, 
1925, there were recorded 19 disputes, involv- 
ing 13,240 employees, and resulting in a time 
loss of 307,229 working days. Two of the 
strikes and lockouts commencing prior to May, 
and five of the strikes and lockouts commenc- 
ing during May, terminated during the month. 
At the end of the month, therefore, there were 
nine strikes and lockouts affecting 3,400 work- 
people, not including these strikes and lock- 
outs in which employment conditions were re- 
ported to be no longer affected but which had 
not been formally called off. 
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Priees 


Retail food. costs averaged slightly lower, 
due mainly to seasonal declines in the prices 
of eggs and butter, and in spite of a substan- 
tial advance in the prices of potatoes. The 
cost per week of a list of twenty-nine staple 
foods for an average family of five, in terms 
of the average retail prices in some sixty 
cities, was $11.29 at the beginning of May, 
as compared with $11.36 for April; $10.48 for 
May, 1925; $9.89 for May, 1924; $10.36 for 
May, 1923; $10.22 for May, 1922; $12.25 for 
May, 1921; $16.65 for May, 1920; $16.92 for 
June, 1920 (the peak); $12.66 for May, 1918; 


and $7.43 for May, 1914. Besides the declines’ 


in the prices of eggs and butter, there were 
slight declines in the prices of milk, cheese and 
lard. In addition to the substantial advance 
in the price of potatoes, less important ad- 
vances occurred in the prices of beef, mutton, 
pork, bacon, evaporated apples and prunes. In- 
cluding the cost of fuel and rent with that 
of foods the total budget averaged $21.54 at 
the beginning of May, as compared with 
$21.64 for April; $20.72 for May, 1925; $20.24 
for May, 1924; $20.90 for May, 1923; $20.57 for 
May, 1922; $22.84 for May, 1921; $26.44 for 
May, 1920; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak) ; 
$90.09 for May, 1918; and $14.21 for May, 
1914. Fuel was again somewhat lower, due to 
a slight decline in the price of coal. Rent 
was practically unchanged. 


In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
declined to 157.0 for May, as compared with 
160.6 for April; 158.8 for May, 1925; 150.6 
for May, 1924; 155.2 for May, 1923; 153.9 for 
May, 1922; 170.5 for May, 1921; 256.7 for 
May, 1920 (the peak); 201.4 for May, 1919; 
and 194.6 for May, 1918. In the grouping ac- 
cording to chief component materials seven of 
the eight main groups moved downward, while 
one remained unchanged. The Vegetables and 
their Products group and the Animals and their 
Products group both declined substantially, the 
former due to lower levels for grains, potatoes 
and rubber, which more than offset the ad- 
vances in flour and other milled products; the 
latter because of seasonal declines in the prices 
of milk, butter and cheese, more than offset- 
ting the higher prices for live stock, beef, and 
mess pork. The other groups which declined 
were: Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products, 
mainly because of declines in cotton, wool jute, 
hessian and manilla rope; Iron and its Products, 
due to lower prices for steel billets and pig iron; 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper, because of 
declines in some lines of lumber; Non-Ferrous 
Metals and their Products, because of declines 
in the prices of copper, tin, spelter, lead, and 
solder; and Non-Metallic Minerals and their 
Products, due to declines in the prices of bi- 
tuminous coal and cement, which more than 
offset the advances in the prices of gasoline 
and coal oil. The Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
ducts group was unchanged. 


Federation of Women Teachers’ Associations of Ontario 


A recommendation that the Ontario Teach- 
ers’ and Inspectors’ Act be amended to pro- 
tect the rights and interests of teachers who 
have taught nearly forty years and have 
been considered incapable of continuing, was 
made by the Federation of Women Teach- 
ers’ Associations of Ontario, which held its 
annual meeting at Toronto during April. 
The resolution was passed as the result of the 
report of the superannuation committee, 
which stated that teachers who were nearing 
the age limit seemed to be threatened by 
the action of some boards of education and 
that this action was in danger of establishing 
a precedent. The convention favoured am- 
ending the section of the act which bases the 
amount of pension on the average salary dur- 
ing the last ten years of employment, recom- 
mending that the amount should be based 
upon the average salary during the ten con- 
secutive years of highest salary. 

The meeting favoured a closer co-operation 
between the women’s and men’s organizations 


and a Federation of Secondary Teachers was 
deemed advisable, though a marked feeling 
against amalgamation was evident. Miss 
Bessie Ross, of Toronto, was elected presi- 
dent for the coming year. 


The report of the commissioners on the 
Teachers’ and Inspectors’ Superannuation 
Fund for the fiscal year ending October 31, 
1925, as presented before the Inspectors’ sec- 
tion of the Ontario Educational Association 
in April, showed that since the inception of 
the fund some 653 teachers and inspectors 
have been on the pension list, though of that 
number 85 are now dead. 


The average pensions increased during the 
year, with the exception of those of the male. 
teachers who retired owing to ill-health, which 
may be due to sickness occurring earlier in 
life than previously. The average pension 
granted to teachers retiring after at least 40 
years of service increased, for females, from 
$416 to $457, and for males, from $592 to $626.. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT, 1907, DURING THE MONTH OF MAY, 1926 


[D UBING the month of May the Depart- 
ment received two applications for the 


establishment of Boards of Conciliation and - 


Investigation, as follows:— 

(1) From certain employees of the Canadian 
National Railways (Montreal and Southern 
Counties Railway) being conductors, trainmen 
and motormen, members of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. The dispute involved 
rates of pay and working conditions, and 75 
employees were said to be directly affected. 
The Minister established a Board, constituted 
as follows: Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., Montreal, 
P.Q., appointed by the Minister in the ab- 
sence of a recommendation from the other 
Board members; Mr. Arthur Gaboury, Outre- 
mont, P.Q., the company’s nominee, and Mr. 
Albert McGovern, Toronto, Ont., the em- 
ployees’ nominee. 

(2) From certain employees of the Cana- 
dian National Express Company, members of 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad Em- 
ployees. The dispute involved the interpre- 
tation of a certain section of an agreement al- 
ready in effect. The number of employees af- 


fected was given as 3,150. A Board was 
established by the Minister, Mr. U. E. Gillen, 
Toronto, Ont., being appointed on the recom- 
mendation of the company, and Mr. David 
Campbell, K.C., Winnipeg, Man., on that of 
the employees. At the close of the month 
the chairman /had not been appointed. 


Other /?roceedings Under the Act 


Reference is made in the May issue of the 
Lasour Gazerre to an application in connec- 
tion with a dispute between the Winnipeg 
Electric Railway Company and certain of its 
employees being motormen and _ conductors, 
members of the Street Railway Employees 
Unit, One Big Union. During the month of 
May a Board was established, Mr. J. B. 
Coyne, K.C., Winnipeg, Man., being ap- 
pointed by the Minister on behalf of the com- 
pany in the absence of a recommendation from 
the latter, and Mr. Fred F. Dixon, Fort Garry, 
Man., on the recommendation of the em- 
ployees. At the time of writing the chairman- 
ship has not been filled. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MAY, 1926 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
existence during May was 16 as com- 
pared with 18 during April. The time loss for 
the month was less than during May, 1925, 
being 59,936 working days, as compared with 
307,229 working days in the same month last 
year. The considerable time loss and number 
of employees involved in May, 1920, were 
chiefly due to a strike of coal miners in Nova 
Scotia. 

Seven disputes, involving 204 workpeople, 
were carried over from April, and nine dis- 
putes commenced during May. Two of the 
strikes and lockouts commencing prior to May, 
and five of the strikes and lockouts com- 
mencing during May, terminated during the 
month. At the end of the month, therefore, 
strikes and 


there were on _ record nine 

lockouts as follows: boot factory em- 
ployees at Toronto; hat and cap makers 
at Montreal; men’s’ clothing factory 


workers at Montreal; bookbinders at Mont- 
real; moulders at Vancouver and New West- 
minster; boot and shoe workers at Quebec; 
firemen and engineers at Queensborough, B.C.; 
sheet metal workers at Ottawa, and dock lab- 
ourers at Port Alfred, Que. 














Number | Number of| Time loss 
Date of employees | in working 
disputes involved days 
Mian LOR GA very noe ete: 16 4,016 59, 936 
BATTS G2 Ghee. een 13 796 13,908 
Masjulo25i. siaeeeee 19 13,240 307, 229 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered® In the statis- 
tical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees at its commencement and lasting more than 
one working day. Disputes of only one day’s duration, or less, 
and disputes involving less than six employees, are not included 
in the published record unless at least ten days’ time loss is 
caused, but a separate record of such disputes is maintained 
in the ‘Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. 


The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


The record does not include minor disputes 
as described in the previous paragraph, nor 
does it include disputes as to which informa- 
tion has been received indicating that em- 
ployment conditions are no longer affected 
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thereby, although the unions or organizations 
concerned have not yet declared them term- 
inated. Information is available as to five 
such disputes, namely, cigarmakers at Mont- 
real, commencing March 24, 1925; moulders at 
Galt, August 2, 1922; moulders at Guelph, 
June 2, 1924; moulders at Owen Sound, Janu- 
ary 19, 1925, and upholsterers at Montreal, 
June 27, 1925. 

Of the strikes and lockouts commencing 
during May, six were for increased wages; one 
was against a reduction in wages; another was 
for shorter hours; and the ninth was a sym- 
pathetic strike. Of the strikes and lockouts 
which terminated during the month, one was 
in favour of the employees; one in favour 


of employers, two were indefinite, and three . 


ended in a compromise. 

The following notes give particulars in re- 
gard to certain disputes in addition to infor- 
mation given in the tabular statement. 


PRINTING PRESSMEN AND. BOOKBINDERS, 
MonrreaL, Que—In connection with an al- 
leged lockout of 40 printing’ pressmen and 
bookbinders which occurred in Montreal on 
March 9, the employer decided to employ only 
members of a certain union: and discharged 
those belonging to any other union, replacing 
the latter. By May 20, the printing pressmen, 
having secured: work -elsewhere, were no longer 


affected, but seven -bookbinders were still in- 


volved in the lockout. 


Painters, VANcouvER, B.C—In connection 
with the strike of 220 painters at Vancouver 
on April 12, for increased wages, a 5-day week 
and closed shop, information received during 
May indicated that this strike had termin- 
ated April 14, when some of the employers 
agreed to pay $7 per day as demanded, other 
employers continuing to employ men at $6.50 
per day. 


Srace Hanps, Vancouver, BiC—A strike of 
seven stage and Banned at Vancouver on 
January 9, owing to the discharge of two em- 
ployees, alleged to’ be in violation ‘of the exist- 
ing agreement. At the time of the cessation, 
the manager of the theatre iconcerned claimed 
to have replaced the strikers’ by non-union 
workers. The union, however, declared the 
strike was still in existence...Early in March 
an injunction was granted restraining the 
strikers from interfering with and damaging 
the business of the theatre by distributing 
hand bills and other printed literature, alleg- 


ing the theatre management was unfair to or- . 
- ganized labour. 


‘Towards the end of. Apri! 
the manager of the theatre asked to have this 
injunction made permanent and also asked for 
$700 per week damages for injury to his busi- 
ness. When this matter came up in court the 
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permanent injunction was granted and dam- 


- ages awarded at $1,750.*. At the end of May 


the theatre closed down for an _ indefinite 
period, but the members of the stage hands’ 
union took procedings to appeal against the 
judge’s decision in regard to the permanent in- 
junction and the award for damages. 


Musictans, Vancouver, B/C.—This strike 
occurred at Vancouver on January 11, involv- 
ing six musicians who went out in sympathy 
with the stage hands in the same theatre, and 
also for alleged violation of their agreement. 
At the end of May the theatre was closed 
down and employment conditions were *no 


‘longer affected, although the union still de- 


clared the strike to be in existence. 


Boot AND SHop Factory WorKERS, QUEBEC, 
Qun.—-Following the dispute of boot and shoe 
factory employees in factories in Quebee City 
in November, causing a cessation of work from 
November 16 to November 30 (Lasour Gaz- 
errr, December, 1925, p. 1175), the Arbitra- 
tion Board appointed under the Quebec Trade 
Disputes’ Act, R.S. 1909, issued its award April 
27, but some of the workers refused to con- 
tinue at- work under the conditions of the Ar- 
bitration award, namely, a further reduction 
in wages amounting to a total reduction of 
15 per cent to 20 per cent from the original 
rates.. On May 3, six shoe lasters ceased work 
and on May 5, the employees of another com- 
pany: stopped work, and by May 12, 14 com- 
panies were affected and some 3,000 boot and 


-shoe factory-employees were. involved in the 


cessation. The union to which they had be-. 
longed had agreed to accept the award and re- 
fused to call another strike. On May 11, the 
boot manufacturers’ association announced 
they would operate under open shop condi- 
tions. The Mayor of the city offered to me- 
diate, and the offer was later accepted. Pic- 
keting was commenced about May 18, and 
the first disturbance occurred early that day 
when a striker was reported to have attacked 
a non-union worker. Police were posted to 
guard the factory of one of the employers and 
later in the day riots occurred and more police 
were called out. Five strikers were arrested 
and charged with intimidating non-union 


~ workers, while a sixth was arrested when he 


called to the others not to let the police in- 
terfere. - Following’ this disturbance a ‘delega- 
tion of National and Catholic Union repre- 
sentatives waited on the Mayor and asked his 
intervention in the dispute.. On May 19, the 


‘’six arrested strikers were up in court but were 


remanded until May 27, and then until May 
31, when two were acquitted and in the case 





* This case is reported elsewhere in this issue in the. 


“section ‘Recent Legal Decisions Affecting Labour.’ 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING MAY, 1926 








Industry, occupation and locality 


Number 
of em- 
ployees 
involved 


Time 
loss in 
working 
days 


Remarks 


a) Strikes and lockouts commencing prior to May, 1926. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and shoes (other than rubber 
and felt ): 
Boot factory employees, To- 
ronto, Ont. 
Clothing (including knitted goods ): 
Hat and cap makers, Montreal, 
= Que. 
Men’s clothing workers, Mont- 
real, Que. 
Printing and publishing: 
Printing pressmen and book- 
binders, Montreal, Que. 
Iron, steel and products: 
Moulders, Vancouver and New 
Westminster, B.C. 
ConstRuCcTION— 
Buildings and structures: 
Painters, Vancouver, B.C..... 


SERVICE— 
Recreational: 
Stage hands, Vancouver, B.C. 


Musicians, Vancouver, B.C.... 


40 


10 


1,000 


eee eer cere 


175 


150 


Commenced January 13, against changes in working 
conditions alleged to be in violation of agreement. 
Unterminated. 

Commenced March 4, against alleged violation of 


agreement. Unterminated. ’ ; 
Commenced March 19, against alleged violation of 
agreement. Unterminated. 


Alleged lockout commenced March 9, of members 
of certain unions. Unterminated. 


Commenced April 1, for increased wages. Unterm- 
inated. 


Commenced April 12, for increased wages, 5-day 
week and closed shop. Information received 
indicated that about April 14, some of the strikers 
had secured increased wages, and others had 
retured to work at the previous rates. 


Commenced January 9, against alleged violation 
of agreement. Information received indicates 
employment conditions no longer affected at the 
end of May. 

Commenced January 11, in sympathy with strike 
of stage hands and alleged violation of agree- 
ment. Information received indicates employ- 
Sil conditions no longer affected at the end of 

ay. 


(b) Strikes and lockouts commencing during May, 1926. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and shoes (other than rubber 
and felt ): 
Boot and shoe workers, 
Quebec, Que. 


Saw and planing mills: 
Firemen and engineers, Queens- 
borough, B.C. 
Pulp and paper products: 
Makers of paper products, Can- 
nifton, Ont. 
Non-metallic mineral products: 
Stonecutters Winnipeg, Man... 


ConstTRUCTION— 
Buildings and structures— 
Carpenters, Vancouver, B.C... 


Building trades, Vancouver, 


Sheet metal workers, Ottawa, 
Ont. 
“RANSPORTATION AND Pustic 
UTILit1es— 
Water transportation: 
Longshoremen, Charlotte- 


town, P.E.I. 
Dock labourers, Port Alfred, 
Que. 


3, 000 


30 


103 


100 


47,952 


72 


15 


270 


Commenced May 3, against reduction in wages 
awarded by Arbitrators. Unterminated. 


Commenced May 17, for increased wages. Un- 
terminated. 


Commenced May 13, for increased wages. Strikers 
replaced by other workers; work resumed 
May 14. 

Commenced May 1, for increased wages. Settled 
by negotiations, and work resumed May 8: partial 
increase. 


Commenced May 1, for 5-day week. Settled by 
negotiations and work resumed May 12, at in- 
creased wages. 

Commenced May 1, in sympathy with strike of 
carpenters in Vancouver; work resumed May 12; 
partially successful. 

Commenced May 1, for increased wages. Unterm- 
inated. 


Commenced May 10, for increased wages. Settled 
by negotiations; increase granted; work re- 
sumed May 12. 

Commenced May 26, for increased wages. Unterm- 
inated. 
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of three judgment was reserved. Several of 
the manufacturers met the Mayor in a con- 
ference on May 20, but refused to resume ne- 
gotiations with the union until the latter ac- 
cepted the wage lists authorized by the Ar- 
bitration Board, and ordered their members 
to resume work. On May 21, the boot manu- 
facturers’ association announced they would 
have no further dealings with the National 
and Catholic Unions. On May 24th, the presi- 
dent of the manufacturers’ association and the 
Mayor met the Premier of Quebec and the 
Assistant Attorney. Later the Mayor sug- 
gested that the members of the manufacturers’ 
association meet a conciliation committee, but 
this was refused. About this time the manu- 
facturers took steps to train new workers, and 
advertised in the newspapers for workers, stat- 
ing that people from the City of Quebec 
would be considered first. On May 26, a 
striker was fined $10 and costs far attacking 
a non-union worker. On May 27, a relief 
fund was opened by the union, twenty-three 
other organziations affiliated with the National 
and Catholic Union agreeing to contribute, 
and this was expected to amount to $2,000 per 
week, This dispute remained unterminated 
at the end of May. 


FirEMEN AND ENGINEERS, QUEENSBOROUGH, 
B.C—A strike of six firemen and engineers 
was reported to have occurred at Queens- 
borough, B.C., on May 17, when their demand 
for increased wages was refused them. The rates 
in effect was from $70 per month to $150 per 
month, and they asked from $120 per month 
to $200 per month. This strike remained 
unsettled at the end of May. 


Makers oF Paper Propucts, CANNIFTON, 
Ont.—A strike of 30 workers engaged on 
paper products was reported to have occurred 
at Cannifton, Ont., on May 18, for an in- 
crease in wages. As the management of the 
plant concerned did not increase the wages, 
the workers ceased work and were replaced 
by other workers. \ 


STONECUTTERS, WINNIPEG, MAan.—Forty-five 
stonecutters in the employ of four establish- 
ments ceased work May 1, for an increase in 
wages from $1 per hour to $1.25 per hour. 
Several meetings were held and finally a 
settlement was arrived at whereby work was 
resumed on May 7, at $1.10 per hour. 


CARPENTERS, VANCOUVER, B'C.—On May 1, 
250 carpenters in the employ of about twenty 
firms ceased work when their demand for a 
5-day week was refused them. Negotiations 
were carried on from early in February, but 
no settlement of the question was reached. 
Several of the smaller contractors conceded 
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to the men’s demands and continued to op- 
erate, but the larger contractors refused to 
agree to work only five days per week instead 
of five and one-half. On May 3, the em- 
ployers met and decided to offer an increase 
of fifty cents per day over the prevailing rate, 
but would not consent to the 5-day week. 
This offer was made known to the carpenters 
who refused it by a vote of three to one. The 
Fair Wages Officer of the Department of 
Labour offered his services and arranged con- 
ferences on May 8 and 11, and on the latter 
date the contractors again made their offer 
of increased wages, which was accepted, and 
work was resumed May 12. 


BurtpIna TraDES, VANcouvER, B-C.—Seven- 
ty-cight steam and operating engineers, plas- 
terers, steam shovel men, electricians and 
structural steel workers went on strike at 
Vancouver on May 3, in sympathy with the 
carpenters who ceased work May 1, and re- 
sumed work on May 12, when the carpenters 
returned to work. 


Sueet Merat Workers, Ortawa, Ont.—On 
May 1, a strike occurred of 100 sheet metal 
workers in the employ of nine establishments 
for an increase in the rates of wages from 80 
cents per hour to 90 cents per hour. Joint 
meetings were held by both parties to the 
dispute but no settlement was reached, and 
the strike remained unsettled at the end of 


May. 


LONGSHOREMEN, CHARLOTTETOWN, P.E.I—A 
strike of 200 longshoremen occurred on May 
10, for an increase of 15 cents per hour. The 
prevailing rate was 60 cents per hour and the 
new rate demanded was 75 cents per hour. 
Both parties to the dispute met and discussed 
the question and finally the employers con- 
cerned agreed to pay the increased rate. Work 
was resumed May 12. ; 


Dock Lasourers, Port ALFRED, QuEe.—One 
hundred dock labourers were reported to have 
ceased work May 26, when their demand for 
an increase in wages was refused them, the 
strike remaining unsettled at the end of May. 
It was also reported that the provincial 
police had been summoned in connection with 
the dispute. 





The Department of Labour of the State of 
New York has recently published Special 
Bulletin (No. 140) analyzing and summariz- 
ing court decisions on questions arising in 
1925 under the New York Workmen’s Com- 
pensation law. This is the eleventh annual 
publication of this kind prepared by the 
Bureau of Statistics and Information of the 
State. 
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COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT, 


1923 


Prosecution of Alleged Combine in Distribution of Fruit and, Vegetables. 
in Western Canada 


‘THE Lasour GazsrTe of April, 1926, con- 

tained an article on the prosecution and 
conviction of certain individuals and corpora- 
tions connected with the Nash interests in 
Canada on various charges of conspiracy in 
the carrying on of a combined jobbing and 
brokerage business in fruits and vegetables in 
Western Canada. A fine of $25,000 each was 
imposed on four individuals, J. A. Simington, 


S. P. Lloyd, W. Colquhoun and W. E. Car- 


ruthers, and on four corporations, Mutual 
(Vancouver) Limited, Vancouver: Mutual 
Brokers, Limited, erie B Mttael Brokers, 


Limited, Regina, and Mutual Brokers Limi- 
ted, Wnainey 


Appeals Withdrawn 


The convicted individuals and corporations 
gave notice of apveal against the judgment 


of the Court on a question of law, contend- 
ing that the defendants were improperly con- 
victed and that corporations cannot be guilty 
of criminal conspiracy. In order that the 
whole case might be reviewed by the Appeal 
Court, the Crown applied for leave to appea! 
against the sentences imposed. This applica- 
tion was granted by Mr. Justice M. A. Mac- 
donald on April 12, 1926, and notice of appeal 
was filed accordingly. On May 26, the de- 
fence withdrew its appeal and the Crown’s 
appeal was thereupon withdrawn. 

Tt will be recalled that four counts in the 
indictment were laid under Section 498 of the 
Criminal Code, and that application was 
made by the defence to have these tried by 
a judge without a jury. These counts’ are 
still outstanding, and have been traversed 
to the Fall Assizes. 


Attitude of Government toward Fruit Jobber-Broker Combine 


In his charge to the jury in the prosecution 
of the Nash companies, Mr. Justice D. A. 
MacDonald stated that ‘the jobber-broker 
combination. maintained by the Nash _ inter- 
ests was the main point at issue in the trial. 
Cn June 7, the Honourable J. C. Elliott, Min- 
ister of Labour, made a statement in the 
House of Commons in reply to a question by 
Mr. Grote Stirling, member for Yale, B.C., as 
to the attitude of the Government to the 
jobber-owned brokerage houses in connection 
with the harvesting of fruits and’ vegetables 
in the western provinces. Mr. Stirling re- 
ferred to the representations made by the 
growers against such a combination, and to 
the conviction of the Nash officials and cor- 
porations by the British Columbia Court in 
the recent prosecution. 


The statement of the Minister of’ Labour 
follows :— 


Following a formal A3et dat under the 
Combines Investigation Act, a commissioner 
was appointed in July 1924 to investigate an 
alleged combine in the distribution of fruits 
and vegetables in western Canada. The com- 
missioner reported on the 18th February, 1925, 
to the effect that a combine—called for con- 
venient, reference a jobber-broker combine— 
was operating in western Canada, and that its 
operations were against the inebost of ae 
public. 


it appears that the supplies of Canadian 
grown fruit and vegetables consumed in the 


four western provinces come principally from 
the province of British Columbia. The grower, 
living in British Columbia and disposing of 
his products all the way from Calgary to Win- 
nipeg, must have agents at. the various centres 
to receive the fruit and vegetables, inspect 
them for quality and condition, and sell them 

the jobbers, as the wholesale fruit houses 
are called in those provinces. 

In 1906 and for some few years thereafter 
the system of distribution in Canada was from 
the grower, through his broker, to the different 
jobbers who sold to-the retail trade, which in 
turn distributed to the consuming public. The 
jobbing houses, of which there were two or 
more in each town of any size, were for the 
most part independent of each other and in 
more or less friendly competition. Speaking 
generally and surveying western Canada as a 
whole, distribution was made through many 
indevendent and competing jobbers. There 
was a free and uncontrolled outlet for supply. 

The Nash organization of Minneapolis, 
which first entered Canada in 1906, and now 
operates a chain of jobbing houses throughout 
the west, introduced the principle of the job- 
ber- owned broker about 1913. The Canadian 
jobbers; who have admitted the harmful na- 
ture of the principle, say that in self- defence 
they had to follow suit. 

By reason of the introduction of the jobber- 
broker principle, the whole aspect of the dis- 
tribution of fruit and vegetables in western 
Canada changed.. Instead of distribution 
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being through many unallied houses, it is now 
principally through two chains of jobbing 
houses, namely the Nash organization, and 
the remaining Canadian jobbers. Each of 
these has its chain of brokerage offices, that of 
the Nash being known as the Mutual Brokers 
Limited and that of the independents, as the 
Canadian houses are called, being known as 
the Growers Sales Agency, Limited. 

The commissioner reported against the prin- 
ciple of the jobber-owned broker on the ground 
that it was an attempt to join in the one 
organization two opposing interests—the 
broker, whose interest should be solely that 
of the grower and to sell at the best price ob- 
tainable, and the jobber whose interest was 
to purchase at the lowest price and so make 
the largest profit and therefore was opposed 
to that of the grower; and he set out in his 
report instances in which the combine had 
operated detrimentally to the interest of the 
grower and others. Certain of these instances, 
which are set out on pp. 22 et. seq. of the Re- 
port may be summarized under the following 
heads: 


(a) Failure of the broker to sell to the 
jobber at the best price. 

(b) Attempts to keep the growers in the 
dark—(1) as to prices at which their goods 
were sold; (2) the persons to whom they 
were sold; and (3) the allowances made to the 
jobbers on account of the alleged condition of 
the fruit on arrival. 

(c) False returns. 

(d) Secret profits. 

(e) Special rebates to Nash Jobbing houses 
which were not given to Canadian Jobbing 
houses. 

(f) Attempts to break up growers’ 
operative organizations. 

Following the report of the commissioner, 
indictments were laid against certain persons 
and individuals, charging inter alia (a) con- 
spiracy to defraud; (b) offences against the 
Secret Commissions Act; (c) offences against 
Section 498 (The Combines Section) of the 
Criminal Code; (d) offences against the Com- 
bines Investigation Act. The trial of the 
accused took place under counts (a) and (b), 
the counts under (c) being traversed to the 
next assizes, and those under (d) being with- 
drawn. 

The trial resulted in the conviction of four 
individuals and four companies. The in- 
dividuals were sentenced to one day each in 
jail and to a fine of $25,000 apiece. The 
corporations were sentenced to fines of $25,000 
each. Both individuals and corporations ap- 
pealed from their conviction and the crown 
appealed from the sentences, suggesting that 
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they should be more severe. Before the ap- 
peals were argued the defendants withdrew 
their appeals and the crown accordingly with- 
drew the appeal. 

Numerous representations have been made 
to the government from time to time by 
growers’ organizations and others, to the effect 
that.the jobber-broker combine operates in- 
juriously not only to the grower but also to 
the Canadian jobbing trade and to the con- 
suming public; and that it should be done 
away with. 

Following the verdict in the recent trial, 
the so-called Independent Jobbers, that is to 
say those Canadian firms which are not in 
what is known as the Nash organization, 
decided to cease the operation of the broker- 
age houses which they have been operating 
in conjunction with their jobbing business. 
Those firms were not among those indicted. 
As the result of this action of the Indepen- 
dents, the jobber-broker connection is now 
operated only by what is known as the Nash 
organization. Since the trial counsel for the 
Nash interests has made representations to the 
government that they would like the view es 
the government on this question. 

The matter is of considerable public impor- 
tance, and in view of the fruit season having 
commenced before the appeals were disposed 
of and of the desire of all parties for an ex- 
pression of the attitude of the government on 
this question, this statement is made. 

It is not the duty of the government to 
advise corporations, as to how they should 
conduct their business, nor is it the intention 
of the government to do so. But the govern- 
ment has found that the question of the job- 
ber-broker combine method of doing business 
is of such public importance that all parties 
concerned are entitled to know the govern- 
ment’s attitude toward its continuance. 

The jobber-broker combine is an attempt 
to join in the one organization and under the 
same control, the broker, whose interests 
should be solely that of the grower, and the 
jobber, whose interest is opposed to that of the 
grower. This puts the broker in a position in 
which his interest conflicts with his duty. 
Where there is such a conflict of interest and 
duty it is impossible to guarantee by any ex- 
ternal supervision that the thousands of an- 
nual shipments of the growers will be handled 
honestly. Such a relationship is against the 
established principles of our law, and it is 
difficult to see how the grower could hope to 
obtain proper returns for his goods under 
such a system. 

The government has taken steps to ascertain 
the opinion of those who have a practical 
knowledge of the operations of the jobber- 
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broker combine. While some growers defend 
them they have found pretty general con- 
demnation. Responsible officials in govern- 
ment employ condemn it; growers’ organi- 
zations controlling the vast majority of the 
crop of British Columbia condemn it; and 
there is testimony from Canadian jobbers to 
the same effect. 


In view of all these considerations, the gov- 
ernment has decided that it must treat the 


jobber-broker connection as against public 
policy; and this announcement is made so that 
all parties may be aware of these views. If 
the law as it stands is sufficient to deal with 
this question, resort will be had to it should 
there be any disregard of its provisions. If 
the law as it stands is not sufficient, such 
appropriate legislation within the legislative 
competence of the Dominion will be in- 
troduced as may be necessary to give effect 
to this decision. 





RAILWAY EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION ACT IN PRINCE EDWARD 
ISLAND 


T the third session of the fortieth general 

assembly of Prince Edward Island, 
which lasted from March 6 to 31, the out- 
standing enactment was the Railway Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act, which is to be- 
come effective on July 1, 1926. As the Hon- 
ourable Premier Stewart pointed out when 
the bill was under discussion, the province 
had no Workmen’s Compensation Act owing 
to the hmited number of industrial employees 
on the Island apart from those on the rail- 
ways. The absence of such an act, however, 
placed the employees on the Government 
railways as well as the other employees of 
the Dominion Government in Prince Edward 
Island, under a disadvantage as compared 
with the corresponding classes in the neigh- 
bouring provinces where Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Acts are in force. This condition 
resulted from the fact that the Dominion 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1918, in 
providing for the payment to employees of 
the Dominion Government of compensation 
for accidents in the same amount as they 
would receive if in private employment under 
the laws of the province in which injuries 
were received, made no provision for a pro- 
vinee which has no Workmen’s Compensation 


Act. 


It is ‘the purpose of the “ Railway Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act” to extend to the 
employees of the Federal Government in 
Prince Edward Island, whether on the rail- 
ways or in other branches of the public ser- 
vice, the same privileges as are enjoyed by 
Dominion employees in other provinces. It 
may be noted that the Dominion Act was 
amended at the parliamentary session of 1925 
to permit railway employees to enjoy the 
benefits provided both by the Intercolonial 
and Prince Edward Island Railway Em- 
ployees Provident Fund Act, and by the 
several Provincial Compensation Acts. For- 
merly the employees. were required to elect 
under which act they would come. The 


bnefits provided were further extended so as 
to include hospital and medical expenses 
(Lasour Gazette, July, 1925, page 665). 


Provisions of Prince Edward Island Act 


The Railway Employees’ Compensation Act 
is subject to the provisions of chapter 15 of 
the Statutes of Canada, 1918, and amend- 
ments thereto, and to the expressed consent 
of the Government of Canada to submit to 
its application. It applies to all works and 
undertakings on or in connection with the 
operation, maintenance and extension of the 
Canadian Government Railways, and subject 
to the consent of the Government of Canada 
is to apply to all other employees of the 
Federal Government resident in Prince Ed- 
ward Island. 

The term ‘‘employer” as used in the act 
includes every person having in his service 
under a contract of hiring or apprenticeship, 
written or oral, expressed or implied, any 
person engaged in any work on, about or in 
connection with the railway and its under- 
takings, and may include the Crown as repre- 
sented by the Dominion of Canada in so far 
as it may in its capacity of employer submit 
to the operation and administration of this 
Act. The term “Railway” includes all rail- 
ways operated by steam, electricity, gas, oil 
or other motive power and shall include 
steamboats operated in connection with the 
railway. “Stevedoring” means the loading 
or unloading of steamboats operated in con- 
nection with the railway and railway cars 
and the handling of goods, articles and com- 
modities on or about any dock or wharf 
used in connection with the railway. 

The Board—The act is to be administered 
by a Board consisting of one or more mem- 
bers appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council which shall be a body corporate 
and shall be known as the “Compensation 
Board.” The Board is to hold office during 
good behaviour, but. may be removed at any 
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time for cause. Where the Board consists 
of but one member he shall be chairman of 
the Board. The Lieutenant Governor in 
Council has the power to fill any vacancy 
occurring on the Board. 

The Board is to have jurisdiction to enquire 
into, hear and determine all matters and 
questions of fact and law necessary to be de- 
termined in connection with compensation 
payments under the act and the administra- 
tion thereof and the management of the funds 
of the Board. “Questions of fact” include all 
the circumstances entering into the determin- 
ation of the amount of compensation payable 
in each case, the extent of dependency, etc. 
The Board has full powers to summon wit- 
nesses, take evidence under oath, require pro- 
duction of documents, ete. 

Compensation is payable for injury caused 
by an accident arising out of and in the 
course of employment unless such injury was 
in the opinion of the Board intentionally 
caused by such workman or was wholly or 
principally due to intoxication or serious and 
wilful misconduct on the part of the workman 
or to a fortuitous event unconnected with 
his employment. 

Where a workman is engaged in work 
partly in, and partly outside the province. 
he is entitled to compensation, provided he is 
on a payroll within the province. 


Reciprocity with other provinces—The act 
provides that where other provinces pay simi- 
lar compensation to residents of Prince Ed- 
ward [Island in respect to accidents within 
their territory, the Board may, if an order 
in council to that effect is passed, order that 
residents of such other provinces receive 
compensation for accidents within the pro- 
vince. Moreover the Board may grant per- 
mission to resident injured workmen in re- 
ceipt of compensation to reside outside the 
province without forfeiting their rights to 
compensation under the act. 


Waiving of Claims—A workman and _ his 
employer may not agree to waive or forego 
the benefits to which the workman or his 
dependants may be entitled under the act, 
and every such agreement is declared void. 

Employers are forbidden either directly or 
indirectly to deduct from the wages of any 
workman any part of any sum which the em- 
ployer is or may become liable to pay into 
the accident fund or otherwise under this act 
or to require or to permit any of his workmen 
to contribute in any manner towards indemni- 
fying the employer against any liability 
which he has incurred or may incur under 
this act. ' 

Unless with the approval of the Board, no 
sum payable as compensation or by way of 


commutation of any periodical payment i 
respect of it is capable of being assigned 
charged or attached nor shall it pass by opera- 
tion of law, except to a personal representa- 
tive. 

One year from the occurrence of an injury 
is fixed as the time limit for making applica- 
tion for compensation. 


Accident Fund—Subject to the expressed 
consent of the Federal Government the com- 
pensation provided for in the act is to be 
paid out of a fund to be known as “The 
Accident Fund,” such fund to be created and 
maintained by moneys appropriated from the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund of Canada under 
the provisions of chapter 15 of the Statutes 
of Canada, 1918, as amended. 

The general expenses incurred in the ad- 
ministration of the Act are to be paid out of 
the Accident Fund, but to assist in defraying 
expenses incurred for salaries of the Board or 
its staff in the administration of this act 
there will be paid to the Accident Fund out 
of the Provincial Treasury such annual 
amount not exceeding fifty dollars as the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council may direct. 


Scale of Compensation—The compensation 
payable to an injured workman or his de- 
pendants is at the following rates:— 


1. In case of temporary partial disability continuing 
for seven days or more after the accident and dimin- 
ishing the earning capacity of the workman by more 
than ten per cent, a payment or payments, at a rate 
equal to fifty-five per cent of such diminution of 
earning capacity calculated on a basis not exceeding one 
hundred and fifty dollars per month. 

2. In case of total disability continuing for seven 
days or more after the accident a payment or payments 
equal to fifty-five per cent of the average earnings of 
the workman, but not less than ten dollars per week 
or more than fifty-five per cent of one hundred and 
fifty dollars per month, such payments to be con- 
tinued during the life of the workman or the duration 
of such disability. 

3. In case of permanent partial disability payments 
on a scale to be established by the Board and pro- 
portioned upon the diminution of earning capacity and 
the degree of disfigurement, but not less than the 
Board considers will represent fifty-five per cent of 
the difference in the earning capacity of the workman 
before the accident and his earning capacity after the 
accident, 


4. (1) Where death results from an injury in addi- 
tion to any payments under clauses 1 and 2— 


(a) the necessary expenses of burial of the workman, 
not exceeding one hundred dollars; 

(b) where the sole dependent is a widow or invalid 
widower, payments during the life of such widow 
cr widower, at the rate of thirty dollars per 
month ; 

(c) where the dependents are a widow or invalid 
widower and one or more children, payments at 
the rate of thirty dollars per month, with an 
additional payment of 7 dollars and 50 cents per 
month for each of such children. Payments in 
respect of female childiren shall cease when the 
the child attains the age of eighteen years, or 
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dies; in case of male children when the child 
attains the age of sixteen years, or dies. 

(d) When the dependents are children onlly, each child 
shall receive the sum of fifteen dollars per month 
until, if a -boy, he attains the age of sixteen 
years, or dies; or af a girl, she attains the age 
of eighteen years, or dies. 

(e) Where jthe dependents are persons other than 
those mentioned in ithe foregoing paragraphs, 
payments at a rate reasonable and proportionate 
to the pecuniary loss to such dependents, on a 
scale to be determined by the Board, having in 
view the scale of payments laid down in para- 
graphs (b) and (c). 


(2) In the case provided in paragraph (e) of clause 
4 (1), the payments shall continue only so long as in 
the opinion of the Board it might reasonably have 
been expected had the workman lived he would have 
continued to contribute to the support of the de- 
pendents. 


(3) Where there are both total and partial depend- 
ents the compensation may be allotted partly to the 
total and partly to the partial dependents. 


(4) Exclusive of the expenses of burial the compen- 
sation payable as provided by sub-clause (1) of clause 
4 shall not in any case exceed fifty-five per cent of 
the average earnings of the workman | and if the 
compensajtion payable under that sub-clause would in 
any case exceed that percentage it shall be reduced 


accordingly, and where several persons are entitled 
to monthly payments, it shall be reduced propor- 
tionately. 


(5) If a dependent widow re-marries, the monthly 
payments to her shall cease, but she shall be entitled 
in lieu of them to a sum equal to the payments 
for two years, provided that sub-clause shall not 
apply to payments to a widow an respect of a child. 
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5. (1) The Board may in its discretion— 

(a) commute tthe whole or any part of the pay- 
ments due or payable to any workman or de- 
pendent for a lump sum; or 

(b) substitute for such payments any other scheme 
of periodical payments; or 

(c) substitute for any lump sum or sums any scheme 
of periodical payments, as may be deemed most 
expedient in the interests of such workman or 
dependents. 

(2) Where in any case in the opinion of the Board 
it will conserve the accident fund to provide a special 
surgical operation or other special medical treatment 
for a workman, the expense of such operation or 
treatment may be paid out of the accident fund. 

6. (1) Every workman entitled to compensation, or 
who would have been so entitled had he been disabled 
for seven days, shall be entitled to such medical and 
surgical aid and hospital and skilled nursing services 
and transportation as may be necessary as a result of 
the injury. 

(2) All questions as to the necessity, character and 
sufficiency of any medical aid furnished or to be 
furnished shall be determined by the Board, and shall 
be paid out of the Accident Fund. 


Report of accidents—Employers are required 
to notify the Board within three days of the 
happening of an accident to a workman, giv- 
ing full particulars as required; and the at- 
tendant doctor is required to submit reports 
on each case from time to time. 

Workmen are required to make application 
for compensation within 14 days after an ac- 
cident or as soon thereafter as the claim for 
compensation shall have accrued. 





Licenses for Refrigerating Engineers in Saskatchewan 


The Saskatchewan Gazette of May 8 pub- 
lishes a draft of proposed rules and regula- 
tions for the inspection, operation and main- 
tenance of refrigerating plants in the pro- 
vince. Any person in charge of a refrigerat- 
ing plant of a capacity exceeding ten tons 
shall be required to hold a provincial cer- 
tificate of qualification as a_ refrigerating 
engineer, provided that engineers in charge of 
refrigerating plants on the date when these 
regulations come into force shall be allowed 
to continue to operate the said plants for a 
period of six months, at the expiration of 
which time they must hold a certificate of 
qualification. 

Any person who holds a first, second or 
third class engineer’s certificate of the pro- 
vince, and who at the date when these regu- 
lations come into force is in responsible 
charge of a refrigerating plant of a capacity 
of not less than ten tons, and who satisfies 
the Minister that he has operated satisfactor- 
ily a refrigerating plant of a capacity of ten 
tons or over for a period of not less than six 
months prior to the said date, may upon 


application and the payment of a registration 
fee of two dollars, be granted a certificate 
of qualification as a refrigerating engineer, 
without further examination. 


Any person, having attained the age of 
eighteen years, may present himself for ex- 
amination before an inspector of steam 
boilers or at the Steam Boilers Branch of the 
Department of Public Works, Regina, and 
upon satisfying the inspector that he has 
sufficient knowledge and experience of the 
operation of refrigerating plants may upon 
payment of a fee of five dollars obtain a cer- 
tificate of qualification as a Refrigerating 
Engineer. Such certificate may be granted 
to every candidate who receives 60 per cent 
of the aggregate marks obtainable on a writ- 
ten examination and during its currency shall 
entitle the holder to have charge of a re- 
frigerating plant of any capacity. Such cer- 
tificate shall not authorize the holder to have 
charge of steam boilers and shall not be used 
in leu of certificates issued for this pur- 
pose under the provisions of The Steam 
Boilers Act. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN NEW BRUNSWICK IN 1926 


ee first session of the ninth Legislative 

Assembly of New Brunswick opened on 
March 11 and concluded on April 30, 1926. 
It was intimated in the opening speech from 
the Throne that with a view to promoting 
the interests of labour in the province the 
existing Department of Health would be en- 
larged to include Labour* This change 
was effected by means of an amendment to 
the Executive Council Act. 

It was stated that “it was evident in the 
matter of forest resources that the lumber 
industry as hitherto carried on is in a state 
of transition towards the more highly manu- 
factured forms of pulp and paper. A pro- 
ject is now well under way by which approxi- 
mately $5,000,000 of private capital will be 
invested in the manufacture of these pro- 
ducts at Bathurst including the provision 
of the necessary power and involving the 
employment of about 1,200 additional hands. 
Such enterprises should be encouraged, as it 
is by building up communities founded upon 
labour that the best results can be obtained 
for the province.’ Agriculture, it was 
pointed out, is still the chief industry of 
the province. In order to co-ordinate indus- 
trial undertakings a commissioner to deal 
with new industries, marketing, natural re- 
sources, and immigration, was appointed 
during the past recess. 


Industrial Disputes Act 


An Act was passed “respecting the in- 
vestigation of industrial disputes within the 
province,” being similar in form to the acts 
recently passed in British Columbia, Saskatche- 
wan and Manitoba (Lasour GazerTe, January, 
February and May, 1926). All these acts were 
passed in order to give. effect to the amend- 
ment made in 1925 to the Federal Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, providing that the 
latter act shall apply, among other disputes, 
to “any dispute which is within the exclusive 


*An Act was passed in New Brunswick in 1904 
(chapter 17) providing for the establishment of a 
Bureau of Labour. This act, however, never became 
effective; its purposes would have been ‘to collect, 
assort and systematize and publish information and 
statistics relating to employment, wages and hours of 
labour throughout the province, co-operation, strikes, 
or other labour difficulties, trades unions, labour or- 
ganization, the relations between labour and capital, 
and other subjects: of interest to working men and 
working women, with such information relating to the 
commercial, industrial and sanitary condition of work- 
ing men and working women, and the permanent pros- 
perity of the industries of the province as the bureau 
maybe able to gather.’’ The administration of the 
Factories Act of New Brunswick is now' in charge of 
the Provincial Workmen’s  Compensatiion Board, to 
whom the chief factory inspector presents his reports. 


‘drafted. 


legislative jurisdiction of any province, and 
which by the legislation of the province is 
made subject to the provisions of this act.” 


Vocational Education 


The Vocational Education Act of 1923 
was amended in the section relating to the ap- 
pointment of the Vocational Board under the 
act. This Board is to consist, as formerly, of 
eight members, including the chief superin- 
tendent of education, the principal of the 
Normal Schools and the Deputy Minister of 
Agriculture. In the appointment of the re- 
maining five members consideration is to be 
given “to the interests of farming, labour, 
manufacturing, commerce and other industries 
or vocations.” Greater latitude is allowed un- 
der thig provision than under the section as 
it read formerly, when farming, labour, manu- 
facturing and commerce were allowed one 
member each on the Board. 


Licensing of Chauffeurs 


The Motor Vehicle law was consolidated and 
amended, the sections providing for the exam- 
ination and licensing of chauffeurs being re- 
A chauffeur must, after undergoing an 
examination, obtain a yearly license from the 
Provincial Department of Public Works, the 
age limit for licenses being 18 years, and obtain 
a registration number, to be worn upon his 
clothing. The act enumerates the offences for 
which a chauffeur’s license may be revoked. 
The annual fee for such a license is $2. Rules 
are also given for the licensing of proprietors 
of public garages. 





Correction 


In a note contained in the April issue of 
the Lasour GazeErts, it was stated in refer- 
ence to the Winnipeg Teachers’ Retirement 
Fund that “the amount of the pension is 
the same for everyone, $300 per annum.” It 
has been pointed out since that the amount 
of the annual allowance was raised some 
years ago by the Winnipeg School Board 
from $300 to $800 per annum. 





The pilots of British Columbia have 
formed an organization under the title “The 
Federal Pilots of British Columbia, Limited,” 
with an authorized capital of $20,000, divided 
into 400 shares. The headquarters of the 
new company are at Vancouver. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN MANITOBA AND ONTARIO IN 1925 
Manitoba 


HE Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
Manitoba, recently published their re- 

port for the calendar year 1925. It will be 
recalled that the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act of this Province was amended last year 
in accordance with the recommendations of a 
special committee of the Legislature which 
had studied the act with a view to placing it 
on a basis that would be permanent and 
satisfactory to all parties concerned (LABour 
Gazerre, May, 1925; March, 1925, etc.) These 
amendments made certain changes in regard 
to the payment of medical aid and notice 
of accidents; the principle of vocational train- 
ing of injured workmen whose earning capa- 
city in their regular occupation has been per- 
manently impaired by injury was introduced; 
the method of compensating dependafits was 
changed by grading the amount payable to 
the surviving children from $12 to $8 instead 
of paying as formerly, a fixed amount of $7.50 
for each child under 16 years of age; the 
Board was given authority to pay for the 
medical care and burial of a workman who 
leaves no dependants; a minimum payment 
of $15 was fixed for compensation for per- 


manent total disability irrespective of earn- ° 


ings; lump sum payments were authorized 
where the workers earning capacity has not 
been reduced by more than 10 per cent; the 
rate of compensation for temporary total dis- 
ability was allowed to remain at 625 per cent 
of the workmen’s average earnings, but $12.50 
was fixed as the amount of the minimum 
weekly allowance. 


Assessments 


During 1925 the Board assessed 3,911 em- 
ployers in Class “ G,” as compared with 3,701 
assessed during 1924. The various classes into 
which the industries of the province are 
divided for the purposes of the Act are given 
in the following table, which shows the total 
payrolls for all these classes for the years 
1924 (actual) and 1925 (estimated) as fol- 
lows:— 
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Class _- 1924 1925 
(Actual) (Estimate) 

‘“A”? |(Canadian Pacific Ry. 

(Company, ken sere $ 8,949,601 47/$ 9,236,930 01 
“pB” |(Grand Trunk Pacific 

Railway)..........- 1,046,651 31] 1,046,651 31 
“CS” |(Canadian National 

Railways)...-...:.- 11,000,000 00} 11,000,000 00 
“PD” |(Provincial Govern- 

FRAT Oa agen 1,599,790 21) 1,659,347 94 
“hm” | (City of Winnipeg)....| 2,742,790 21 2,572,225 05 
““G’’ |(General body of em- 

DIOVersNeu aes os 28,373,486 00} 30,000,000 00 
“A? |(Winnipeg Electric d 

Gompany))s6 sae 2,359,907 41) 2,227,289 30 


$56,072,226 61|$57, 742,443 61 


During 1925 thirty-seven employers had 
their operations brought under Part I of the 
Act by application approved by the Board, 
as compared with seventeen employers brought 
under on application during 1924. At Decem- 
ber 31, 1925, there were 147 employers whose 
operations had been brought under the Act 
in this manner. Twenty-five employers made 
application to the Board during 1925, and 
were permitted coverage for themselves and 
their dependents, as compared with thirty such 
applications made and approved during 1924. 
At December 31, 1925, there were 86 em- 
ployers carrying protection for themselves and 
their dependents. 

As a proof that the Board had the active 
co-operation of employers during the year the 
report notes the fact that outstanding assess- 
ments payable by employers in Class “G” 
were only $4,486 at the end of the year. 


Accidents 


During 1925 the Board received report of 
9,042 accidents, as compared with 8,949 re- 
ported during 1924, an increase of 93, or 1 
per cent. 

Whilst there was a decrease in the number 
of accidents reported by the self-insurers dur- 
ing 1925, this was offset by a very appre- 
ciable increase in the accidents recorded by 
the general body of employers in Class “G”. 
During 1925 the experience of the self- 
insurers, comprising the railway companies, 
the Winnipeg Electric Company, the City of 
Winnipeg, the Province of Manitoba and the 
Dominion Government, shows 4,720 accidents, 
as compared with 5,147 during 1924, a decrease 
of 427, or 8.9 per cent; whilst the general 
group of employers in Class “G” during 1925 
reported 4,322, as compared with 3,802 for 
1924, an increase of 520, or 18.7 per cent. 

There were 36 fatal accidents in the various 
classified industries during 1925, as compared 
with 24 during 1924. Of these 15 were re- 
ported by self-imsurers during 1925, as com- 
pared with 17 during 1924; whilst Class “G” 
recorded 21 during 1925, as compared with 7 
during 1924. 

The Board received report of 9,015 accidents 
which occurred in industries under Part One of 
the Act during 1924. These were classified as 


follows:— 
Medical. aid. vonly.. 2. sj ee cee vere Miusemoeloe 
Temporary disabilities (over three days).. 3,258 
Permanent partial disabilities... .. .. .. 167 


Fatal cases (awards, expense incurred).. 19 
Rejected claumSenyjor ys epieaslisye- “brebyete 180 
Minor disabilities (under three days, no 
expense). . eee 3,369 
Motalvins.swictues cite Seago 
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On December 31, the Board had on its 
books 399 dependents of workmen killed in in- 
dustry during period March 1, 1917, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1925. 

Since the coming into force of the Act on 
March 1, 1917, down to December 31, 1925, 
the claims of 153 widows have been approved. 
By the end of 1925 five of these widows 
died and 26 re-married. 

Under the Manitoba Act the pension of a 
widow ceases at re-marriage with a lump sum 
payment equivalent to the pension payments 
for two years. 


Medical Aid 


During 1925, 787 cases of minor injury were 
treated by the Board’s Chief Medical Off- 
cer, as compared with 858 in 1924. The 
aggregate days of disability for all cases so 
treated in 1925 was 2,929, or an average of 
3.7 days per case. 


Accounts 


The actual cash disbursed by the Board 
during 1925 in payment of compensation, in- 
cluding medical aid, amounted to $752,412.59 
as compared with $757,148.11 disbursed dur- 
ing 1924, a decrease of $4,735.52. The num- 
ber of cheques issued by the Board during 
the year totalled 23,193, as compared with 
21,941 issued during 1924, an increase of 
Loe. 

The value of Board Orders during 1925 for 
the payment of compensation, which includes 
orders respecting Dominion Government em- 
ployees, and covers amounts set aside to re- 
serve to provide for future payments in fatal 
and permanent disability cases, was $731,- 
773.34, as compared with $763,418.76 during 
1924, a decrease of $31,645.42. 


Pension Fund 


The pension fund provides for the statu- 
tory payments to widows and other depend- 
ents of those receiving fatal injuries in indus- 
tries classified under the Act, and also to 
those suffering permanent disabilities from 


accident arising out of and in the course of 
the employment. A favourable balance of 
$42,336.58 is shown in the fund at the end 
of the year to provide for unforeseen contin- 
gencies. The pension fund is in no sense a 
reserve, but is built up to meet already exist- 
ing liabilities. 

The report contains an analysis of the com- 
pensable accidents which occurred in 1924 (this 
information not being ready as yet for 1925). 
The first of these tables shows the number of 
accidents by classes, the nature of the result- 
ing disability, the time loss involved, the 
average age of the workmen, and their aver- 
age wage. The totals for these figures are 
as follows:— 


Number of Accidents in 1924 


Medical aid only... .. .. .. me oo Uae 
Temporary disability... .. .. .. . 3,258 
Penmanentl disability. wed tobaees eran fare 16s 
Death. . Se ee See CC eC RS, ee a ne 19 


Time Loss per Accident in 1924 


Temporary disability, average days.. .. 20.95 
Permanent disability, average days.. .. 154.51 
Death.. a 2.16 
Average age (all elacvect, a 35.45 
Average weekly wage, dollans.. 24.82 


The causes of accidents by classes are given 
in detail, the totals being as follows:— 


Cases 
EXigige, TOW CLS: ces suckin otanyemaoncs « asictis so an, LOG 
Working machines: 26° 22704 28. . 2156286 
Hoisting BPPATALUS..0 4: ollie Pied oaihlalli esi! 184 
Dang2rous substances... .. igloo 
Stepping on or striking against objects. . oe OOo 
Haine VODTCCUSITA « CRetn are. fee ees, Sete 197 
Handling objects.. Ree! AGS.. VGIZ8 
TOO eu es eiahsi a: srsciehe eet ch LOD 
Runaways ae ‘gates oo ree eo) 
Moving trains, vehicles, etc.. .. .. .. .. Ql 
alls Mol DOLSOUS Tis GT nko Ren otc lyons s NOS. 
Albiother catisesa. SFPW. 4. Apu! Ml. Fed 

3,444 

The industries in which fatal accidents 


occurred in 1924 were as follows:—One death 
each in electric power lines (repairing); lime 
kilns; lumbering; planing mills; road con- 
struction; five deaths in electric railways, and 
nine deaths in steam railways. 


Ontario 


The Workmen’s Compensation Board of On- 
tario, recently published their eleventh annual 
report, giving details of the work in 1925. 

The total benefits awarded from the com- 
mencement of the Act to the end of 1925 
amounted to $51,494,095, while the accidents 
reported during the same period numbered 
502,014. The estimated pay-rolls for 1925 
amounted to $395,619,000, with 25681 em- 
ployers, as compared with $887,085,000 in 
1924 with 25,155 employers. 


Some summary figures for the year are given 
in the following general review. 
Benefits 


The total amount of benefits paid in each 
of the last four years was as follows:— 


MOO ere vere ss . $5,565 443 
1924 wists slope cro ate t Laoitae .- 6,122,820 
LOZ Sek oak < cmrernaes . 6,173,862 
1922... - 5,692,897 


Of thick total $5, 565,443 rier ie in 1925, $4,- 
511,366 were in schedule 1 industries, where the 
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collective liability system prevails, and $1,- 
054,077 were in schedule 2 industries (includ- 
ing Crown cases) which are under the indivi- 
dual liability system. 

Of the $4,511,366 benefits in schedule 1, $3,- 
635,530 were compensation and $875,836 medi- 
cal aid, the medical aid being a little over 19 
per cent of the total, the medical aid for the 
years 1924, 19283 and 1922 being, respectively, 
17, 16 and 163 per cent. Medical aid in sched- 
ule 2 is paid by the employers directly and 
therefore does not appear in the above figures. 


Accidents 


There were 60,012 accidents in all reported 
to the Board in 1925, as compared with 58,- 
675 in 1924, 61,109 in 1928, and 50,411 in 1922. 
The number of fatal cases was 345, as compared 
with 402 during the year 1924. 

Cases involving medical aid only, in sched- 
ule 1 industries, paid for during the year 1925 
numbered 21,986, as compared with 21,137 dur- 
ing 1924; temporary disability cases were 28,- 
397, as compared with 28,076 during 1924; per- 
manent partial disability cases, 2,086, as com- 
pared with 2,314; permanent total disability 
cases, 18, as compared with 31; and death 
cases 296, as compared with 3538 during 1924. 
This makes the total cases in which payments 
have been made either for medical aid or 
medical aid and compensation during 1925, 52,- 
733, as compared with 51,911 during 1924, so 
that there is an increase in cases which in- 
volve medical aid only and a marked decrease 
in death and permanent disability cases, both 
total and partial, showing lessened accident 
severity and lessened accident cost. 


Assessments 


The rates of assessment on the various in- 
dustries in schedule 1 were given in the last 
issue of the Lasour GAZETTE. 


Administration Expenses 


Administration expenses for the year showed 
a slight but normal increase, being $287,483 in 
1923, $254,847 in 1924, and $269,587 in 1925, 
the usual increases in salaries, special moving 
and furnishing expenses being more than suffi- 
cient to account for the increase during the 
year 1925. As the compensation awarded dur- 
ing the year was considerably less, the per- 
centage of administration costs to total bene- 
fits awarded was slightly higher, being 4.84 
per cent as compared with 4.16 per cent in 
1924. 

Accident Prevention, First Aid and 
Rehabilitation 

There are several well-known methods of 
reduction of accident costs which are of in- 
terest both to the workmen and employers. 


Accident Prevention—During the year 1925 
grants to the various accident prevention 
associations* increased from $79,506 in 1924 
to $97,102, these payments being made to the 
different associations on the requisitions of 
their directors. All expenditures are under the 
direct control and management of the directors 
of the various associations, the Board’s func- 
tion being simply to supply the money for 
these operations out of the funds of the em- 
ployers in the different classes represented. 
There appears to be a much wider interest be- 
ing taken by employers and workmen in accid- 
ent prevention and safety work and a more 
intensive campaign is being carried on by 
these associations. Each employer, it is sug- 
gested, should assist and get the benefit of 
the increased expenditures made each year 
by these associations. ‘The Board’s records 
show that so far as accidents caused by ma- 
chinery are concerned they have fallen from 
26.06 per cent in 1922 to 20.95 per cent in 
1924. 


First aid—The report points out that when 
an accident has happened, first aid is very 
effective in lessening the seriousness of the 
disability and preventing infection of wounds. 
Many employers are careful to see to the 
supply of hospital and first aid equipment 
in their plants under the charge of trained 
nurses or first aid men, and to encourage the 
training of many of their employees in first 
aid rules as taught by the St. John Ambul- 
ance Corps and other organizations, and do 
so not only by courses taken by the men but 
by competitions between different teams of 
the employees so that their interest may be 
aroused and the work advanced. Employers 
can assist very greatly in this by encourage- 
ment in the training of their men in first aid 
work and in seeking co-operation of their em- 
ployees in this work. 


Rehabilitation:—Just. recently power has 
been given to the Board to spend up to $100, 
000 a year in the rehabilitation of workmen. 
This branch of the Board’s work is being de- 
veloped as opportunity arises, but the work is 
still in its infancy. “There is no doubt” the 
report states, “that the employer has the 


. first responsibility for re-employment of the 


men who have been injured in his employ. The 
casualties of industry must be taken care of, 
and nothing is more important than that the 
injured workman should return to work as 
soon as possible after his disability, as it 
is in the interest both of the workman, who 
receives 100 per cent wages while at work and 
only an amount not exceeding 66% per cent 
when under compensation, so that the work- 


*Lasour Gazerrr, April, 1926, page 362. 
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man financially benefits by return to. work, 
also the employer, who pays compensation, 
medical aid and hospital cost is also finan- 
cially interested in the return of the work- 
man and his re-employment even though he is 
not able to give full returns for the wages when 
so re-employed, but a still greater benefit is 
that it keeps up the morale of the workman 
and makes him feel that he is earning his own 
livelihood and that his interests and those of 
his employer are one. If, however, the dis- 
ability is such that a workman must change 
his employment by reason of it, the Board 
has been using the Ontario School of Occupa- 
tional Therapy to restore men to the full use 
of their limbs and to teach new trades. The 
Board is also endeavouring by means of special 
courses to re-establish men’ in industry in 
some position where they can carry on not- 
withstanding such serious disability as they 
have suffered from. This work should grow 
each year in efficiency, and the co-operation 
of the employers is very earnestly requested in 
assisting the Board in re-establishing workmen 
and giving them employment even though 
they are not as fully competent to perform 
their tasks as before the accident.” 


Funds 


Outside .of the Disaster Emergency Fund, 
which amounted at.the end of 1925 to $265,- 
610 and outside of the reserve funds to meet 
pensions awarded and deferred compensation 
by reason of infancy or other similar cause, 
the Board endeavours to keep the accident 
fund for schedule 1 classes as nearly balanced 
each year as safety permits. This year the 
usual acturial revaluation of, all pension lia- 
bilities was made.as of October 31, 1925, and 
the sum of $427,215 was transferred back to 
the benefit of the contributing classes in the 
accident fund, so that at the close of the year 
there was only a balance to the credit of all 
classes of $114,774. 

The reserve. funds of the Board are ine aey 
only in bonds of the Province of Ontario and 


Children’s. Aid Association 


The Association of Children’s Aid Societies 
of Ontario held their annual convention at 
Toronto during May. The method of having 
the work of the societies financed by muni- 
cipal councils instead of by private donations 
was declared to have made for efficiency and 
better results. Municipal financing is already 
in foree in the counties of Oxford, Lincoln 
and Waterloo, and it was recommended that 


other counties should be placed on a similar 


basis. 
The Association noted that the Mothers’ 
Allowance Act was having a valuable result 


debentures of Ontario. municipalities in first 
class standing and in Dominion of Canada 
bonds. The Board have during the year ex- 
changed. a number of bonds whose date of 
maturity was becoming short and have rein- 
vested. in long-term government bonds and 
municipal debentures so as to keep the rate of 
interest as nearly uniform as possible over 
long periods of time. 


Industries in Schedule 1] 


A table is given showing -the estimated 
amount of wages paid in the various classes in 
Schedule 1 industries in 1925: 


Class 1. (lumbering).. .. ..$ 24,900,000 
oy 2. (pulp and paper Tuner .. 14,810,000 
se 3. (furniture ManOfaetirine, etc).. 10 480,000 
3 4. (planing mills, etc.).. 11,464,000 
Hy 5. (mining and explosives).. .. 21,592,000 
4 6. (brick manufacturing, quarrying ‘and 

elass works).. 9 486,000 
1 7. (rolling mills, etc.).. 7,235,000 
uy 8.< foundries; ete. a. i. 6%. el vee, 11,098,000 
i 9. (fabrication Sh aa eel pind 16,151,000 
” 10. (metal articles, jewellery manu- 

facturing, etc.).. : 31,009,000 
” 11. (agricultural implements, SnD: 32,430,000 
” 12. (gas, petroleum, paint, drugs, soap, 

ete.)'". i ae - 19,569,000 
Yoh iIdsoCndlinee. BATT. Ot Fe 5,636,000 
”. 14. (abattoirs, ete:).. Xo buchos din spy AOLOPOROOO 
” 15. (bakeries, canning, liquors and 

tobacco).. Ce oe tee ee OLA OO YOUU 
”  16.° (tanneries, leather and rubber 

goods).. 20,386 ,000 
ere se. Cbextiles).% Rehr ee eo a CLOPAOT OOD) 
” 48 (clothing, power laundries, etc.)... 21,588,000 
” 19. (printing and stationery).. 4 § 21,768,000 
” 20. (teaming, cartage, coal and ida 1 

yard, etc.).. 10,537,000 
” 21. (road construction, bd). 7,050,000 
7” 92. (electric power, etc.).. a 4 201,006 
» 93. (steel construction, mildly, and ‘ 

canal construction, dredging, 

fishing, etc.).. 7,110,000 
anihes 34,603,000 


(building)... 
; $395,619,000 


Particulars regarding rate making under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act are given in 
the address by Mr. V. A. Sinclair, K.C., Chair- 
man of the Board, on page 554 of the issue. 


and Mothers’ Allowances 


in making it possible for children to be kept 
under the care of their parents, instead of 
being committed to public institutions. The 
extension of allowances to widows having only 
one child was approved. 

The movement for the medical examina- 
tion of all children coming under the care of 
the aid societies was considered, the opinion 
being expressed that the association should 
not be content with removing a child from 
a home of poverty and neglect, but should 
have a detailed record of its physical and 
mental condition. 
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RATE MAKING UNDER THE ONTARIO WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
: ACT 
Notes on an address delivered by V. A. Sinclair, K.C., Chairman of the Workmen’s Com- 


pensation Board, at the Safety Convention of the Industrial Accident Prevention 
Associations, held at Toronto, May 11-12, 1926. 


MPLOYERS have their difficulties in fix- 
ing the price at which goods are sold to 
their customers, in the way of tariff, competi- 
tion, fixing the rate of profit, etc. The Work- 
men’s ‘Compensation Board, while not 
bothered with these features, also have their 
difficulties. The amount of taxable payrolls 
upon which the rate is imposed is estimated, 
and the amount of the compensation awards 
at the time the rates are struck, must neces- 
sarily be estimates in part. Rating is done 
as early in the year as may be so that suf- 
ficient moneys can be secured for carrying 
on the work of the Board as early as possible 
in the year. Hence, the importance of the 
annual payroll statements being made by 
January 20 and the imposition of penalties 
by way of added assessment where they are 
not made, because the rating cannot be done 
until the estimated payrolls are well in. The 
rates, which are usually fixed for the different 
classes towards the end of February and 
through March, are the provisional rates for 
the ensuing year and the adjusted rate for 
the year just completed. The aim in con- 
nection with rating is that sufficient will be 
raised to provide for all claims which may 
arise during the year, and yet that no more 
will be demanded than is reasonably sufficient 
for a slight margin of safety for this purpose. 
The figures which I have used throughout 
this discussion are the estimated figures for 
the year 1925 as they will appear in our 1925 
report, and on these figures for last year for 
all classes there was only a credit balance of 
$114,000 in round numbers, as close to safety 
as the Board could reasonably go. 

While the Board grants compensation to 
employees under Schedule 1 employers, to 
those under Schedule 2, and in Crown cases 
(both Dominion and Provincial), rating only 
takes place in connection with Schedule 1 
employers, as only for them is there collective 
lability. In connection with both Schedule 
2 and Crown cases there is individual liabil- 
ity of the employer to the full extent of the 
accident and administration cost. The re- 
quirements for 1925 amounted to $4,896,000, 
the assessable payrolls to $396,000,000. It 
would be a very easy matter to make the 
rate of assessment on all assessable payrolls, 
but this would not take account of the 
hazards of the different lines of industry and 


the necessity to provide for these different 
risks by different rates. 

There are three things which enter into 
the amount to be levied—first, the adminis- 
tration costs of the Board; second, the ad- 
ministration costs of the safety associations, 
the Association which is now meeting repre- 
senting fifteen of the classes; and third, the 
total of the compensation awarded or to be 
awarded in connection with the accidents 
which happen during the year, and the medi- 
cal aid necessary for these cases, each year 
being made to pay its way as nearly as pos- 
sible. 

The total administration costs of the Board 
for last year amounted to $269,000, an in- 
crease of about $14,000 over the preceding 
year, which is accounted for by extra moving 
expenses, extra equipment required in the 
new premises, cost of government auditor, 
and the usual increases of salary allowed. 
The work is increasing and further help is 
required and there is the necessity for ad- 
vancement of the employees, but the Board 
still claim that they have the lowest admin- 
istration costs in the world, in connection 
with compensation administration. The 
Schedule 2 and Crown employers bear their 
share of the administration expenses amount- 
ing to about 16 per cent. The remaining 
84 per cent, which for last year amounted 
to $226,000, is borne by the employers in 
Schedule 1 and must be provided for in the 
rate. 

In connection with the safety association 
work, the payments in connection with this 
work have largely increased. Their work is 
under the charge of their own directors, and 
while the money is levied by the Board the 
control of the expenditure is entirely with 
the directors of the different associations, 
For the present Industrial Accident Preven- 
tion Associations, representing fifteen classes, 
the amount paid over by the Board for the 
past year amounted to $73,800, an increase 
of about $11,000 over the preceding year, 
so that the increases in administration costs 
in the Board and in the Industrial Associa- 
tion are about on a par for the past year. 

The third item in the rate is the com- 
pensation and medica! aid costs. The prin- 
ciple of the Board is that the costs of all 
accidents happening in the year must be 
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borne out of the rate of the year. This im- 
mediately introduces the element of uncer- 
tainty into the calculation of rates, as at 
the end of the year a number of accidents 
have not yet been reported to the Board, 
a number, while reported, have not yet been 
inquired into or investigated, a great num- 
ber are still current, temporary total disa- 
bility will stil! continue until disabled men 
are able to return to work, after that in 
many cases permanent partial or permanent 
total disability will have to be awarded, in- 
volving pensions continuing during the life 
of the claimants ,and also death cases. These 
can only be estimated. There is also the 
question of continuing medical aid to be 
provided for, so that each individual case 
has to be carefully considered and an esti- 
mate made as to the duration of disability, 
as to the probable permanent disability award, 
and as to the awards in connection with death 
cases. All this can only be estimated to the 
best of the ability of our statistical depart- 
ment. To meet claims not reported or not 
yet completed, it 1s customary to add about 
one-sixth to the ascertained and estimated 
compensation as a margin of safety. Practice 
shows that this works out very closely. Medi- 
cal aid is estimated to run about 15 per cent 
of the total compensation paid or to be paid. 

In fixing the adjusted rate these three cost 
factors have to be taken into consideration and 
levied in some way on the different employ- 
ers under Schedule 1 of the Act, and the dif- 
ferent hazards must be considered in fixing the 
rate. Hence, the necessity for division of the 
employers into different classes. At first the 
industries were divided into 45 classes. These 
are now consolidated and reduced to 24, as 
the object was to make the classes large enough 
and financially strong enough that where there 
was heavy accident cost in any way the class 
would be sufficiently large to absorb this cost 
without any great change in the rate levied, 
the members of the different classes being as 
nearly as possible in similar and allied in- 
dustries. These classes form the units of rat- 
ing. As the hazards in the different occupa- 
tions in the same class are very different, it 
was necessary to subdivide these again into 
groups, with appropriate ratings for the haz- 
ard, with a result that in the same class the 
rates in the different groups may vary from 
50 cents to $10 per $100 of payroll. While 
the rate in each individual group is as nearly 
as possible sufficient to pay the cost of acci- 
dents in that group, the general levy in the 
class under the principle of collective insur- 
ance is brought to bear to aid in payment. of 
the accident cost in that particular group, the 


aim being to keen the rate as steady and uni-: 
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form as possible so that no particular group or 
class may be unduly burdened in connection 
with their rate. These classes are like 24 


mutual insurance companies, whose funds must 


be kept solvent, so that all losses will be met 
by those paying the different rates of insur- 
ance—in life companies according to the dif- 
ferent ages and different hazards of risk 


covered—but the whole class or company 
must be kept in solvent condition and 
sufficient rate levied for that - purpose. 
The rates in the different groups can 


only be fixed by continued experience, and 
they vary according to their accident cost, but 
small variances are not corrected if they are 
gradually correcting themselves. The minus 
or plus standing of the class or group is carried 
on from year to year until they adjust them- 
selves by the imposition of the necessary rates. 
This is, of course, the greatest difficulty in rat- 
ing, and experience is the only gauge for fix- 
ing the rates in these classes and groups. The 
rates levied in Ontario, for the amount of 
benefits paid to the workmen, have always 
been, taken all together, the lowest in the 
world. Comparisons of rates are usually given 
in the literature sent out to employers so that 
they may understand the difference in rating, 
and will not be gone into on this occasion. © 
- There are two factors which are considered 
in reduction of rates: 

First, the Pension Fund is revalued accord- 
ing to its liabilities every year. The liabili- 
ties change from year to year by reason of the 
re-marriage of pensioners under death claims, 
by the death of claimants before their esti- 
mated age of death, by the death of children 
who are pensioners, by extra interest earned, 
or by commutation of pensions of foreigners 
who return to their own country. Any surplus 
left, after a reasonable margin of safety, is 
returned to the accident fund in reduction of 
rates in accordance with the amounts paid in 
each class to the Pension Fund. This year 
$427,000 was transferred from the Pension 
Fund in reduction of rates in the different 
classes. This prevents the accumulation in the 
Pension Fund of unnecessary funds and gives 
the benefit back to the classes who paid it 
into the fund. 

Second, there is the reserve which was col- 
lected for a number of years by taking one 
per cent of the assessments and paying it into 
the Disaster Fund, but this ceased at the end 
of 1922. With accumulated interest, after all 
payments, there is in the fund at the present 
time $265,000. This has been used to relieve 
classes or groups which would otherwise have 
had a very oppressive burden. For instance, 
$35,000 was paid at the time of the Quaker 
Oats explosion, $35,000 at the time of the 
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Consumers’ Gas explosion, $12,000 to a fac- 
tory in Newmarket as a result of explosion, 
and $15,000 to a Hamilton firm in a disaster 
in their contracting work. 

During the present year the Board have 
adopted tentatively a new policy, in regard to 
a person already injured who receives another 
injury, which by reason of his previous con- 
dition would unduly burden the class in which 
he is then employed. In order to give him 
the full compensation to which he is entitled 
resort is now had to this Disaster Emergency 
Fund to relieve the class from a portion of this 
burden. For instance, where a man has al- 
ready lost one eye for which his compensation 
would run from 14 to 18 per cent of his earn- 
ing capacity and subsequently in another class 
meets with another accident which puts out 
his other eye so that he becomes a total disa- 
bility entitled to 100 per cent, it is unfair that 
the 80 odd per cent should be charged to this 
class and only 14. to 18 per cent against the 
other class, and the Board thought it wise to 
charge up some sum in relief of this class. 
Other methods have been suggested of meet- 
ing this condition, such as levying a lump sum 
of $500 on all death cases where there are no 
dependants, and other proposals, but the Board 


are trying this out for the purpose of seeing 
what the results may be, and if it can be car- 
ried out with little burden to the Disaster 
Fund I think it will meet with the approval 
of the employers. If it becomes too heavy a 
charge, then other means will have to be 
taken. 

- In connection with rating, the individual 
does not figure at all in the fixing of rates. 
His good accident experience, care, and low 
accident cost are only considered in merit rat- 
ing, which takes place, according to the pres- 
ent practice of the Board, every three years, 
the last year being to the end of 1923. The 
next one will take place after the expiration of 
the present year’s experience. In view of the 
principle of collective insurance, this cannot be 
carried to the full extent of the accident cost 
of each individual; otherwise there would be 
the principle of individual payment of risk, 
which is against the policy of the Act, so that 
the amount which is given by way of refund 
for merit-rating is limited to 30 per cent of 
the assessment, and the amount which can be 
charged by way of demerit rating is limited 
to 25 per cent, by means of percentages of al- 
lowance where the accident experience is over 
10 per cent good or bad. 


MINING ACCIDENTS IN ONTARIO IN 1925 


REPORT on Mining Accidents in Ontario 
in 1925 has been issued by the Depart- 
ment of Mines of the Province. Similar re- 
ports for previous years have been noted in the 
Lasour .GAzetre from time to time. Special 
measures were taken by the Department last 
year to meet the increasing risks of mining 
accidents resulting from the development. of 
the mining industry in the Province. The 
visit to South Africa of Mr. T. F. Sutherland, 
‘Chief. Inspector. of ‘Mines, in order to study 
mining conditions on the Rand has been al- 
ready noted in the Gazerre (January, 1926, 
page 28). The lessons of this visit are applied 
to the. problems of Ontario mining in the 
present report. ‘Silicosis or miners’ phthisis, 1t 
is stated, has been and is yet the most serious 
problem of South African gold operations. The 
amendment to. the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act of Ontario, declaring silicosis an indus- 
trial disease for which compensation is to be 
granted, was outlined in the last issue (May, 
1926, page 450). 

In South Africa three organizations are 
working for the control of this disease; the 
government, the Miners’ Phthisis Medical 
Bureau, and the Chamber of Mines. The Gov- 
ernment has appointed several commissions to 
investigate the subject and make recommen- 


dations, the last of which was the Miners’ 
Phthisis Prevention Committee, which brought 
in its final report in 1919. The Miners’ Phth- 
isis Board consists of a chairman and not less 
than three or more than six members ap- 
pointed by the Crown for a period of three 
years. In addition to collecting from the min- 
ing companies the necessary assessments to 
compensate silicotic miners and paying to the. 
miners and their dependants the prescribed 
benefits, the Board has power to operate train- 
ing schools in trades or industries, to establish 
sanatoria for silicotic miners and to establish 
in industry silicotic miners,or their depend- 
ants. .Working with this Board is a medical 
bureau, composed .of medical. men, who con- 
duct the medical examinations. The Trans- 
vaal Chamber of Mines has done good work in 
studying dust conditions and. developing meth- 
ods to prevent miners’ phthisis: Technical. 
work in connection with this disease is now 
along’ the lines of improved ventilation and 
the development. of a dustless rock drill. 


Accidents in 1925 


- During the year 1925 at the mines, metal- 
lurgical works, quarries, clay, sand, and gravel 
pits regulated by the Mining ‘Act of Ontario, 
there were 2,268 accidents reported to the De-- 
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partment up to January 25, 1926. Thirty- 
seven of these accidents were fatal, resulting 
in the death of forty-two men. This is an 
increase over 1924 of two men killed. In 
1924, fourteen men were killed at the quarries, 
clay, sand, and gravel pits, and in 1925, nine 
men were killed in these operations. 

Of the forty-two fatalities in 1925 five oc- 
curred in the nickel mines and metallurgical 
works; seven in the silver mines and refin- 
eries; 18 in the gold mines and mills; three in 
the lead mines; seven in the quarries, and two 
in the clay, sand, and gravel pits. 

The causes of the fatalities were as follows:— 
19.35 per cent were due to falls of ground; 
19.35 per cent were due to shaft accidents; 
25.80 per cent were due to explosives; 29.03 
per cent were classed as miscellaneous under- 
ground, and 6.45 per cent as surface accidents. 
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The rate of fatal accidents per 1,000 em- 
ployees in the mines was 3.23 in 1925; 3.20 
in 1924; 2.50 in 1923; 2.72 in 1922; 2.54 in 
1921; 2.61 in 1920. The total number of per- 
sons employed in 1925 in mines, metallurgical 
works and quarries, and in sand, gravel and 
clay pits in the province, is given as 13,000, of 
which number 11,500 were employed at metal- 
lurgical works and producing mines. 

Of the 42 men killed in 1925, 17 were classed 
aS miners; eight were labourers; three were 
shaftmen; two were electricians; two were 
shift bosses; two were blasters; two were shov- 
ellers; one was a brakeman, one a deckman, 
one a scaler, one a teamster, one a shovel op- 
erator, and one a trammer. The report an- 
alyzes also the causes of the non-fatal acci- 
dents. Infection followed in 8.67 per cent of 
the cases. 


Sunday League of Quebec 


The second congress of the Sunday League 
of Quebec was held at Hull, Quebec, on May 
23, the Honourable Judge Surveyer presid- 
ing. The following resolution was adopted 
unanimously :— 

“The Sunday League at its second congress 
at Hull reaffirms that all work should cease 
in manufactures, especially in the pulp and 
paper mills, during the whole of Sunday, that 
is to say, from midnight to midnight, and 
another appeal is hereby made to the pro- 
vincial government to exercise its rights and 
insist on the strict observance of the law. 
The Sunday League further declares that the 
receipt of reliable information from various 
sources places it in a position to be able to 
say:—(1) That the large majority of workers 
will be satisfied with the carrying out of the 
provisions of the law regarding Sunday rest; 
(2) That it is impossible to obtain an in- 
dependent expression of opinion on the sub- 
ject from workers, either privately or in 
groups, owing to fear of reprisals or dismis- 
sal.” 

Reports were received from different parts 
of the province showing the present stand- 
ing in regard to Sunday observance: 

At Montreal, Sunday labour in construction 
work has almost disappeared. It has also 
greatly diminished in the Jewish trade. An 
inquiry is now being made in regard to Sun- 
day labour in the manufacture of ice cream 
at Montreal. 

The committee at Quebec has received 
petitions from 400 municipalities which are 
opposed to Sunday labour. At Granby bil- 
jiard parlours are closed on Sunday. 
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The committee in Chicoutimi stated that 
Sunday labour originated in that region, and 
that it was also in the same district that the 
reaction against Sunday work took place, the 
situation being finally made clear after num- 
erous lawsuits. To-day in the pulp factories 
there is no work during 24 hours on Sunday, 
and this appears to be satisfactory to every 
person. The new practice was inaugurated 
on January 2, 1925. | ¥ 

The committee at Sherbrooke stated that 
the Sunday law was fully enforced in that 
district. 

The committee at Three Rivers reported 
that the situation there was far from satis- 
factory. As many as 427 workers were en- 
gaged in building construction on Sunday, in 
spite of strong protests. Employees in the 
pulp and paper mills work from 7 to 8 hours 
on Sunday mornings. As a result of the ex- 
ample set by the big companies, a certain 
amount of commercial activity on Sunday 
was also noticed. 





A new tariff of fees to be paid under the 
Theatres, Cinematographs and other Amuse- 
ments Act of New Brunswick was published 
during May. The license fee for cinemato- 
graph operators is fixed at two dollars a year, 
and for apprentices at one dollar. 





During the month of May, 923 industrial 
accidents, including one fatality, were re- 
ported to the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
of, Manitoba. The victim of the fatality was 
a lineman who came-into contact with high 
tension lines while working on a pole. 
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INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH IN CANADA 


HE Alberta Coal Commission, in their 
report which was outlined in the last 
issue of the Lasour Gazerts, strongly recom- 
mended the further development of scientific 
research work in connection with the coal in- 
dustry including the organization of a special 
advisory council. The Commission received 
assistance in their work from the Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research Council of 
Alberta, making extensive use of the Coun- 
cil’s studies of the geology and characteristics 
of Alberta coal and other information derived 
from scientific experiments and tests. They 
noted among the coal operators of the pro- 
vince a considerable amount of scepticism re- 
garding the value of research work to the in- 
dustry; and expressed the opinion that “until 
the Research Council proves itself by achiev- 
ing results of immediate practical importance 
the operators of the province can hardly be 
expected to bring to it their problems for 
solution For the best results there 


must be a fuller measure of mutual confidence ° 


and co-operation and the hope of finding a 
way to secure these is one of the reasons for 
recommending the appointment of the Coal 
Industry Advisory Council of Alberta.” 


Scientific and Industrial Research Council 


of Alberta 


This body originated in the autumn of 1919, 
as a committee appointed by the Provincial 
Secretary to advise him on matters relating 
to industrial research. By Order in Council, 
dated January 6, 1921, it was given definite 
status as The Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search Council of Alberta, consisting of five 
members, with power to direct research work, 
to engage assistants and to arrange with the 
University of Alberta for the necessary labora- 
tory and other facilities and for the services 
of members of the University staff, as re- 
quired. At present, the Minister of Public 
Works of the province is chairman and the 
other members are the president of the uni- 
versity, the professors of geology, of physics 
and of mining and the chief mines inspector. 
There is an honorary secretary who is also 
the chief chemical engineer of the council, to- 
gether with a staff of part time or whole time 
assistants. ‘The Council is supported by a 
direct grant of provincial funds, the cost to 
the province for the year 1924 being given in 
the public accounts as $52,346. Alberta was 
the first province to establish such an organ- 
ization. 


National Research Council of Canada 


The National Research Council of Canada 
was established in 1916 by the Canadian Gov- 
ernment acting on the request of the British 
Government, which had not only established 
a similar organization in Great Britain, but 
had also petitioned each of the British Do- 
minions to take like action, with the object 
of developing an empire scheme for scientific 
and industrial research. In. Great Britain this 
work has grown to such magnitude and is 
recognized to be of such importance that a 
separate Government Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research was created several 
years ago, while organizations similar to the 
National Research Council of Canada have 
Been established in practically every import- 
ant unit of the Empire. The National Re- 


search Council of Canada keeps in close touch 


with the activities carried on by each of these 
organizations and particularly with the De- 
partinent of Scientific and Industrial Research 
in Great Britain. 

The Council is also the official Canadian 
representative in the International Research 
Council, of which organization practically 
every important commercial country in the 
world is a member. The International Re- 
search Council constitutes a focal point 
through which the views, on important scien- 
tific questions of general interest, of the most 
important scientific organizations and of the 
leading men of science throughout the civil- 
ized world can be reviewed and disseminated. 

In July, 1924, a revised Research Council 
Act (14-15 George V, chapter 64) was passed 
by the Canadian Parliament, under which the 
Council was constituted a corporate body and 
given charge of all matters affecting scientific 
and industrial research in Canada which may 
be assigned to it, and was also charged with 
the duty of advising the Dominion Govern- 
ment on questions of scientific and technolo- 
gical methods affecting the expansion of Can- 
adian industries or the utilization of the nat- 
ural resources of the country. 

Under the Act of 1924 the Council consists 
of not more than fifteen members, who, with 
the exception of the president, hold office for 
a period of three years, one-third of the mem- 
bership retiring each year. The Act provides 
that the Council shall meet at least four times 
a year at Ottawa and may also meet at such 
other times and places as the Council may 
deem necessary. No member of the Council, — 
with the exception of the president, receives 
any payment or emolument for his services 
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other than to be reimbursed for the approved 
expenditure actually incurred in connection 
with the work of the Council. In addition 
to the above-mentioned general powers the 
Council is charged under the Act with the 
following specific duties:— 


To promote the utilization of the natural 
resources of Canada; 


To undertake researches with the object of 
improving the technical processes and methods 
used in the industries of Canada, and of dis- 
covering processes and methods which may 
promote the expansion of existing or the de- 
velopment of new industries; 


To undertake researches with the view of 
utilizing the waste products of said indus- 
tries; 


The investigation and determination of 
standards and methods of measurements, in- 
cluding length, volume, weight, mass capac- 
ity, time, heat, light, electricity, magnetism 
and other forts, of energy; and the determina- 
tion of physical constants and the fundament- 
al properties of matter; 


The standardization and certification of the 
scientific and technical apparatus and instru- 
ments for the Government service and for 
use in the industries of Canada; and the de- 
termination of the standards of quality of the 
materials used in the construction of public 
works and of the supplies used in the various 
branches of the Government service; 


The investigation and standardization, at 
the request of any of the industries of Can- 
ada, of the materials which are or may be 


used in, or of the products of, the industries 
making such a request; 


To undertake researches, the object of 
which is to improve conditions in agriculture. 

It is the purpose of the National Research 
Council in establishing a system of scholar- 
ships to develop, in Canada, a corps of high- 
ly trained research men for service not only 
in Canadian universities and technical schools, 
but also in the industries, in the technical ser- 
vice of the Federal and Provincial Govern- 
ments and in agriculture. Three classes of 
scholarships are awarded by the Council, 
namely, bursaries, studentships and fellow- 
ships, having an annual value of $750, $1,000 
and $1,200, respectively. At the end of 1925, 
131 persons had completed their training in 
science under these awards. Of these, fifteen 
persons are continuing their post-graduate 
studies, some under scholarships from other 
sources and some having gone to foreign uni- 
versities for special instruction or in order 
to continue their training in some particular 
branch of science; thirty-four persons are en- 
gaged in the teaching profession, thirty of 
these having received appointments to the 
staffs of Canadian universities, where the 
great majority of them will have an oppor- 
tunity of continuing their scientific training 
and of engaging in research work. Twenty- 
four persons are employed in the industries: 
and twenty-two have accepted positions in the- 
technical branches of the Federal and Pro- 
vinecial Governments. One grantee has died: 
and the balance have failed to furnish the: 
Council with information regarding their pre~ 
sent occupation. 





Canadian Council of Agriculture 


President W. A. Amos, of the Canadian 
Council of Agriculture, in his annual address 
at Regina in February, explained the organi- 
zation and purposes of the Council: “The 
Canadian Council of Agriculture,’ he said, 

“was established in 1909 for the purpose of 
providing a channel through which the pro- 
vincial farmer’s organizations might combine 
their efforts when dealing with interprovin- 
cial and national problems. The Council 
represents the organized farmers in the five 
most populous provinces of Canada from 
Quebec in the east to Alberta in the west, 
and its affiliated bodies have a combined 
membership of approximately 130,000 far- 
mers. The Council is thus national in scope 
and outlook and since its inception has been 
recognized as the- body through which the 
principal farm organizations of the Dominion 
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give united expression to their various views 
and demands on national questions. 

“The necessity for a national farmers’ or- 
ganization. such as the Canadian Council of 
Agriculture, is constantly being demonstrated. 
Most of the larger problems which confront 
the agricultural industry, and whose solution 
is necessary to agricultural prosperity, are of 
a national, or at least an interprovincial char- 
acter. Transportation questions, including 
freight, express, lake and ocean rates, the cus- 
toms tariff and other forms of federal taxa- 
tion, the banking, currency and financial sys- 
tems of the country, the regulation of the 
grain trade, of the live stock industry and 
of other branches of agriculture, the com- 
mercial relations of Canada with other coun- 
tries involving markets for agricultural pro- 
duce, federal legislation, government ad- 
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ministration generally, are of equa) import- 
ance to farmers throughout the country. In 
ali these things the interests of the farmers 
in every province of Canada are usually 
feund to be identical.” 

The president stated that the Council of 
Agriculture has never received one cent of 
financial assistance from any government or 
from any other source other than the farmers’ 
organizations which compose its membership. 
It is therefore a purely farmers’ organization 
and is entirely free from any connection with 
any government, either provincial or federal, 
or with any political party. It holds itself 
free at any time to criticize any government 
that may be in power and to endeavour to 
persuade it to enact the legislation which the 
organized farmers through their provincial 
organization may deem desirable. 

The membership at the present time con- 
sists of the United Farmers of Quebec, the 
United Farmers of Ontario, the United Far- 
mers of Manitoba, the Saskatchewan Grain 
Growers’ Association, the United Farmers of 
Alberta, the Grain Growers’ Guide, Saskat- 
chewan Co-operative Elevator Company 
Limited, the United Grain Growers Limited, 
and the United Farmers of Ontario Co-opera- 
tive Company. At meetings of the Council 
each of the companies is entitled to four 
representatives, consisting of its executives or 
their appointees. In addition, the provincial 
associations are each entitled to five repre- 
sentatives, one at least of whom must be a 
woman. The constitution also provides that 


the women representatives in attendance at 
any meetings of the Council may meet separ- 
ately to discuss matters in which women are 
particularly interested, and that when so 
meeting shall form the Women’s Section of 
the Council. 

Among the resolutions adopted during 1925 
were the following :— 

Asking for the amendment of the naturali- 
zation act so as to permit married women to 
take out personal naturalization papers and 
to permit a woman who is a British subject 
but who marries a person of foreign citizen- 
ship to retain her British nationality unless 
she choose to do otherwise. 

Recommending the using of the national 
credit to provide the agricultural industry 
with intermediate and long-term credit. 

Asking that cadet training in the schools 
be discontinued and replaced by physical edu- 
cation of all boys and girls fit to receive same. 

Asking that all immigrants be examined by 
mental experts at the point of embarkation 
instead of the point of landing. 

Calling attention to the fact that substi- 
tutes were being sold as pure cream in certain 
eastern cities. 

Urging the revaluation of soldier settlers’ 
holdings. 

A special committee on co-operative mar- 
keting was established to consider ways and 
means of fixing Dominion-wide uniform stan- 
dards of farm produce and to develop Do- 
minion-wide co-operative marketing facilities 
for the products of Canadian agriculture. 


Report of Governor’s Advisory Commission for the Needle Trades in 
New York 


About two years ago Governor Al. Smith 
of the State of New York appointed the 
“Governor’s Advisory Commission” to report 
on conditions existing in the cloak, suit and 
skirt industry, the members being Messrs. 
George Gordon Battle, Herbert H. Lehman, 
Bernard L. Shientag, Arthur D. Wolf and 
Professor Lindsay Rogers of Columbia Uni- 
versity. The commissioners in their report 
published during May find that the difficul- 
ties in this industry arise from seasonal em- 
ployment and wastes in the system of con- 
tract letting by jobbers. They recommend in- 
creases in wages all through the industry 
ranging from $2.50 to $6 a week in order to 
compensate for the seasonal nature of employ- 
ment. Workers in-the larger shops it is found 
are employed 37.4 weeks in the year, while 
those in smaller shops work about 26.8 weeks. 


“The report severely criticizes the growth of 


the jobbing system in this industry. The job- 
ber is declared to be actually an indirect 
manufacturer who lets contracts to sub-manu- 
facturing firms and allows them to shoulder 
the overhead expenditures. The jobbers con- 
sider themselves free from labour standards 
and have no incentive for lengthening the 
season of employment. The commission re- 
commends limitation of the number of the 
sub-manufacturers and equal distribution of 
work. Improvement of the system of unem- 
ployment insurance, creation of a central 
employment bureau and continuation of the 
Bureau of Research were other recommenda- 
tions. 

The unemployment insurance fund estab- 
lished for garment workers in New York in 
1924 was described in the Lasour Gazerre for 
September, 1924, and April, 1925. 
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TRADE UNION MEMBERSHIP IN CANADA IN 1925 


Synopsis of the Contents of the Annual Departmental Report on Labour 
Organization 


od ae fifteenth Annual Report on Labour 

Organization in Canada, covering the 
calendar year 1925, has just been issued by 
the Department of Labour. The volume, 
which consists of 272 pages, besides showing 
the numerical strength of the organized 
workers in the Dominion, discusses the various 
organizations with which they are either di- 
rectly or indirectly affiliated. Included also 
in the report are references to some of the 
more important incidents of labour bodies 
both at home and abroad. The report states 
that the trade unions operating in Canada 
_ consist of the following groups:— 


(1) Local branches of international craft 
organizations having headquarters in the 
United States; 


(2) Local branches of the Industrial Work- 


ers of the World, with headquarters in Chi-. 


cago; 
(3) One Big Union, an international indus- 
trial body with headquarters in Winnipeg; 


(4) Non-international craft 
with headquarters in Canada; 


(5) Independent trade union units; and 
(6) National and Catholic unions. 


organizations 


The 87 international craft unions operat- 
ing in Canada have between them 1,985 Can- 
adian branches, with a combined membership 
of 172,573, a loss of 43 branches and a de- 
crease of 17,908 members; the Industrial 
Workers of the World maintained its six Can- 
adian branches with a reported membership 
of 10,000, a loss of 1,500; the report from 
the One Big Union, the first received direct 
from the head office since 1919, shows 53 
local units in the Dominion, with a combined 
membership of 17,256; the non-international 
ofganizations have 311 local branches with a 
combined membership of 34,070, increases of 
43 in branches and 12,309 in members; the 
independent units number 40, a gain of seven, 
the reported membership of which is 12,264, 
an increase of 264; the National and Catho- 
lic unions increased by five, now being 99, 
the membership of which was stated to be 
25,000, the same as in 1924. 


These figures indicate that while the in- 
ternational craft unions had decreases of 43 
branches and 17,908 members, and the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World lost 1,500 mem- 
bers, the gains of the four other groups 
amounted to 108 branches and 29,829 mem- 
bers, net increases for the year of 65 branches 


and 10,421 members, the total number of 
branch unions of all classes in Canada at the 
close of 1925 being 2,494, with a combined 
and estimated membership of 271,064. 

This cut was used in the publication en- 
titled ‘Labour Organization in Canada.” 


Mine Workers Leave United Mine Work- 
ers-—Because the coal operators in Alberta 
and South-eastern British Columbia claimed 
they could not meet the prices of their com- 
petitors under the scale’ of wages negotiated 
with the United Mine Workers after a strike 
which continued for more than six months, 
and closed their mines in consequence, the 
coal miners, members of the United Mine 
Workers, deserted the organization and formed 
independent unions for the purpose of per- 
mitting them to make separate agreements 
with the operators in the district, with a 
view to having work resumed. The secession 
from the U.M.W., which had its inception 
late in 1924 continued during the first part 
of 1925, the organization at the close of the 
year only having six branches and 1,500 mem- 
bers as compared with 34 branches and 8,500 
members in 1924. Many of the independent 
unions of coal miners were later merged into 
a body known as the Mine Workers’ Union 
of Canada, with which it is understood the 
bulk of the coal miners are now identified. 
To meet the demands of the operators, some 
of the local branches of the U.M.W. whose 
members had remained faithful to the organ- 
izations made a new wage contract wiih the 
operators in the Red Deer Valley. Ths seces- 
sionists thereupon picketed the mines and 
endeavoured to prevent members of the 
U.M.W. from working. These actions led to 
many disturbances, about 75 persons being 
indicted on charges arising out of the picket- 
ing, of whom a number were convicted. Offi- 
cers of the U.M.W. alleged that the secession 
movement was engineered by the communists, 
who having failed to gain control of the union 
sought to disrupt the organization. The 
U.M.W. officers of the district union, follow- 
ing the withdrawal of so many members 
from the organization, resigned their posi- 
tions, the affairs of the district being placed 
in the hands of provisional officers by the in- 
ternational president. 


Labour in Politics—-The report outlines 
the establishment of labour political parties 
in Canada and refers to some of the decisions 
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made at their conventions. Of 20 labour can- 
didates who participated in the Federal elec- 
tion held in October, 1925, only two were 
elected, the majority of the remaining con- 
testants losing their election deposits. None 
of the ten labour candidates in the Nova 


Scotia election of June 25, 1925, were elect- 
ed, and with the exception of two they all 
lost their deposits. The only labour can- 
didate in the Saskatchewan provincial elec- 
tion was endorsed by the Liberal party, and 
he was elected. Reference is also made to 
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the British Commonwealth Labour Confer- 
ence held in London, England, in July, 1925, 
at which four Canadian representatives were 
present, as well as to the defeat of the Labour 
Party in the Australian elections. 


Property of Central Labour Unions—The 
report gives particulars of the headquarters 
buildings owned by central labour organiza- 
tions, included in which is the property of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
which is valued at $36,000. The office build- 
ings of 28 unions which reported their pro- 
perty holdings amounts to $9,721,317.65. 


Trade Union Benefits—The report points 
out that the beneficiary feature of trade 
unions is yearly expanding, especially as re- 
gards international unions. Only four of the 
Canadian organizations reported payments 
for benefits during 1925, the total expenditure 
being $23,184, a decrease of $9,843 as com- 
pared with the previous year. Of the 89 in- 
ternational organizations having branches in 
Canada 65 had expenditures for one or more 
benefits, payments on account of death bene- 
fits being made by 56, unemployed and travel- 
ling by 8, strike by 33, sick and accident by 
22, and old age pensions by 5. The total ex- 
penditure in Canada and the United States 
for benefits of central organizations was 
$17,397,271, a decrease of $2,903,093 as com- 
pared with the disbursements of 60 organiza- 
tions in 1924. The expenditure for the various 
benefits were as follows:— 


Deatieys »wiboutese bab. sro 36 $10072310 
Unemployed and travelling... . 925 832 
StiKesr pees, sean fee les ay 1,767,820 
Sick and accident... .. .. ..0.. . 1,671,807 
Old age pensions and other benefits.. 2,859,502 


The report also shows the amounts expend- 
ed by Canadian branch unions to their own 
members, which sums were in some instances 
paid in addition to the benefits received from 
headquarters, and in other cases covered 
benefits not provided for by the central or- 
ganizations. The total expenditure by the 
658 local branches which reported was $283,- 
212, a decrease of $75,690 as compared with 
the payments made by 673 branches in 1924. 
The disbursements for 1925 by the local 
branches covered the following benefits:— 


A 2 ea een Balke emreen bens) Ate ty 2) . $ 68,019 
Unemployed. 24.4 .. JOSHI LT & 19,600 
Strike. . LS OREO. OFF HIKE 101,346 
Bick 5), 2. eae ee Sea Joe 124,617 
Oiier, henefite.:) oscar." eee 45 320 


The report also contains information con- 
cerning a class of associations of wage-earn- 
ers which are in no way identified with the 
organized labour movement of the Domin- 


ion, the membership of which comprise school 
teachers, government employees, municipal 
employees, commercial travellers, etc. The 
organizations included in this group number 
73, a gain of seven, the aggregate member- 
ship of which is 90,488, an increase of 4,155. 

The fifteenth Annual Report on Labour 
Organization in Canada, like previous issues, 
forms a complete labour directory, contain- 
ing not only the names and addresses of the 
chief officers of local branch unions in the 
Dominion, but also those of the central or- 
ganizations with which the Canadian organ- 
ized workers are connected, and of the 
various delegate bodies. 

The chart on page 562, which is taken 
from the report, will indicate at a glance the 
fluctuations in Canadian trade union mem- 
bership from 1911 to 1925, the period covered 
by the departmental Annual Report on La- 
bour Organization. 

Another chart appearing in the report shows 
that the 271,064 trade union members in the 
Dominion are divided by trade groups as fol- 
lows:— 


Railroad employees, 79,009. 

Mining and quarrying, 26,386; 

Public employees, personal service and 
amusement trades, 26,001; 

Building trades, 23,243; 

Other transportation and navigation trades, 
19,630; 

Metal trades, 15,121; 

Printing and paper making trades, 13,005; 

Clothing, boot and shoe trades, 12,707; 

All other trades and general labour, 55,962. 


By provinces the 2,494 local branch unions 
are divided as follows: Ontario, 1,009; Que- 
bec, 444; British Columbia, 246; Alberta, 225; 
Saskatchewan, 172; Manitoba, 151; Nova 
Scotia, 131; New Brunswick, 135; and Prince 
Edward Island, 11. 

There are 30 cities in the Dominion in which 
not less than 20 local branch unions of all 
classes are operating, and between them they 
represent nearly 50 per cent of the entire trade 
union membership of 271,064 in Canada. The 
cities of Montreal and Quebec, in addition to 
the international and non-international branch 
unions and independent units, have respec- 
tively 25 and 24 national and Catholic unions. 
Of the 1,866 branch unions which reported 
their membership, 22 have 1,000 or more mem- 
bers, the largest membership reported being 
2,600. 

Space is given in the report to various 
classes of delegate bodies which have been 
established as a part of the plan of labour 
organization in North America, and which are 
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designed to co-ordinate the activities of 
unions of closely allied or particular trades in 
dealing with matters of like concern to all 
members of the organizations represented. 


Organized workers in various countries—In 
addition to the information given in the re- 
port as to the trade union membership in 
the Dominion, figures are published showing 
the numerical strength of organized workers 
in 45 other countries, the total, including Can- 
ada, being 36,448,889. Of this number, 17,- 
580,431 located in 33 countries are sympathetic 
(though not actually affiliated) towards the 
International Federation of Trade Unions, 
with which organization the Trades and La- 
bour Congress of Canada, with its 105,912 
members, is in affiliation. The following 
table shows the number of organized workers 
in the various countries: 


AT OOMGIM Os 1 sitar yale eee 120,000 
Australia... .. . 729,155 
AUStTI@.c es) 1,044,068 
Belgium) *..': 726 126 
Brazil... 104,000 
Bulgaria. . 49 803 
Canada.. . 271,064 
Chili. . 162,000 
Qhina.. 300,000 
Cubase fos 100,000 
Czecho- Slovakia a. 1,669 456 
Denmark.. en 306,158 
Dutch East toa : 60,000 
Egypt.. ; 12,000 
Lithuania. . 28 ,250 
Luxemburg.. . 14,087 
Memel.. 3,894 
Mexico.. 838 ,000 
New! Centnmut. 96,821 
Norway.. ee 94,567 
Palestine... .. 14,835 
Perc V Que 25 ,000 
Poland.. . 539,089 
Esthonia..°.. ; 30,000 
Finland...) ..0. 47,312 
France... 1,068,046 
Germany... .. 6,900,000 
Great Britain aaa “Northen Troland 5,531,000 
Greece... t 3 ae 56,680 
Holland.. 517,914 
Hungary.. 267,885 
Iceland... 4,000 
India.. .. 195,800 
Treland (Free State).. 148,501 
Italy.. 2,234,520 
Japan.. 230 ,000 
Latviare ae. 38,867 
Portugal... .. 36,000 
Roumania.. 46,863 
Russia. . 6,604,684 
South Aisata . A 27,670 
Spain... 453 578 
Sweden.. .. 451,650 
Switzerland: cies fore ue ew ‘ 261,713 
United States... .. Bnet 3,923,833 
Yugo Slavia... 64,000 


A table is also given  ahowiee the percentage 
of organized workers to population in 24 
countries. 


Revolutionary \ organizations Considerable 
space in the report is devoted to a group of 


what are classed as revolutionary labour 
bodies. These include the following organiza- 
tions: 


(1) Red International of Labour Unions, 
the trade union adjunct of the Third (Com- 
munist) International of Moscow; 

(2) the Communist Party of Canada, an 
affiliate of the Communist International; 

(3) the Young Communist League, protégé 
of the Communist Party of Canada; and 

(4) the Trade Union Educational League, 
the official representative in Canada and the 
United States of the Red International. 


The design of these revolutionary organiza- 
tions is to organize the working mass of the 
whole world for the overthrow of capitalism, 
and the establishment of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. Members of the communist 
bodies who are also affiliated with trade 
unions have been accused of using the ma- 
chinery of labour organizations for the pur- 
pose of propagating revolutionary principles. 
To combat this procedure some of the old- 
established trade unions have taken steps to 
expel those who were advocates of what was 
considered to be communist doctrine. The 
president of one labour union, some of whose 
members were alleged to have aided com- 
munist meetings with union funds, issued a 
statement under the title of “The Com- 
munist Plague in Our Labour Unions.” The 
document, which is given in full in the report, 
is stated to be the most complete account of 
communist poly and methods yet pub- 
lished. 


The report states that the British Govern- 
ment took criminal action against twelve 
members of the Communist Party of Great 
Britain on the charge of plotting to spread 
communist propaganda among the army and 
navy. All of those indicted were found guilty, 
seven being sentenced to six months’ imprison- 
ment, the remaining five receiving sentences 
of one year. Efforts to bring about a con- 
ference of representatives of the All-Russian 
Central Council of Trade Unions, an affiliate 
of the Red International, and the Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions with a 
view to bringing about what is termed trade 
union unity were continued during 1925, but 
no meeting materialized. The International 
Federation has from the outset agreed to ad- 
mit the Russian body to membership when it 
made application, later declaring that a con- 
ference would be held for the purpose of ex- 
changing opinions as soon as the All-Russian 
Council intimated its desire to be admitted 
to the Federation. 
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NOTES ON LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 


London Trades and Labour Council Interview Minister of Labour 


DEPUTATION from the London Trades 

and Labour Council waited on the Min- 
ister of Labour, the Honourable J. C. Elliott, 
on May §&, to ask for certain amendments to 
the Criminal Code and for remedies for certain 
other grievances of labour. Mr. Frank White, 
M.P., of London, Ontario, introduced the dele- 
gation, which included John Colbert, president 
of the Council; Secretary J. F. Thomson; A. 
R. Foxcroft, president of the Federated Shop 
Crafts; William Tite, Frank McKay, 8. G. 
Mandell and A. Sanderson. 

Four specific complaints in reference to ex- 
isting conditions were made: (1) that under 
the order in council passed at the time of 
the Winnipeg strike British subjects may be 
deported without a trial on a charge of sedi- 
tion; (2) that labour has no right to peaceful 
picketing in strikes; (3) the use of the in- 
junction at the time of a strike; and (4) the 
low rate of wages paid for summer gangs on 
the Canadian National and Canadian Pacific 
Railways. 

In connection with complaint number (4) 
the delegates stated that it was unjust that 
the two railways paid only 30 cents an hour 
to surface gangs hired for the summer time, 
but paid 38 cents an hour to men doing the 
same work who were on the regular schedule 
and were retained all the year round. They 
said that these men lived in living-in cars on 
the road while at work, paying $1 a day for 
board, even on the wet days when they could 
not work, and being docked pay for lost time. 

It was claimed that 30 cents an hour for a 
10-hour day, less $1 for board, six days a week, 
amounting to about $18 a week, was consider- 
ably below the amount required for a married 
man with a family, and that it did not enable 
a Canadian to be a good citizen at present 
prices. 

J. F. Thomson, secretary of the Trades 
Council, stated that Canada was the only part 


of the British Empire where legislation existed 
for the deportation of British subjects on sedi- 
tion charges. He recited the recent cases in 
Australia, where the Government sought to 
deport certain strike leaders and Miss Pank- 
hurst, but where the Supreme Court ruled the 
action of the Government ultra vires. 


“Labour to-day has a perfect system of in- 
ternational communication through Geneva 
headquarters, which was non-existent before, 
the war,” he said. “Labour knows in England 
or South Africa or Australia or anywhere else 
just what labour conditions are in Canada. 
The time has gone by when any social or in- 
dustrial condition can be confined to any one 
country and workers brought in in ignorance 
of these conditions.” 

The delegation pointed out that the last time 
picketing occurred in the Dominion injunc- 
tions were obtained to prevent it, following 
United States precedents. What the labour 
men wanted in all these matters was the ap- 
plication of British laws. It was lawful to 
use peaceful picketing in Great Britain and it 
was unlawful to try a man on a sedition charge 
without a jury. That was the sum of their 
wishes in the matter of alterations to the Crim- 
inal Code in Canada. 

In regard to wages in general the delegates 
suggested that an adequate home market could 
never be built up in the Dominion unless there 
was a fairly high wage paid to all workers. 
They claimed the lower wage the smaller the 
outlet for Canada: products, and that while 
the Canadian manufacturer could to some ex- 
tent control his export markets by tariffs, he 
had no control over his home market other 
than by the buying power of the wages re- 
ceived in the individual homes. 

The Minister promised that careful consid- 
eration would be given to the representations 
of the delegates. 


Montreal Trades and Labour Council 


The Montreal Trades and Labour Council, 
at a meeting during May, considered an ap- 
plication from the District Council of Car- 
penters and Joiners for financial support in 
an action for damages brought by one of the 
members of the carpenters’ organizations 
against a contracting firm at Montreal. 

The Council after a lengthy debate adopt- 
ed the recommendation “that the action 
having been taken under common law, it 
does not in the opinion of your Executive, 
constitute a test of any vital principle. Fur- 
thermore to assist in a case of this character 


would be creating a precedent that might lead 
to complication in the future.” The taking 
of labour accident cases from court to court, 
“nutting money in the hands of the lawyers 
who won whether we lose or not,’ was sum- 
marily denounced by John T. Foster, presi- 
dent of the Council. He pointed out that by 
taking labour accident cases under common 
law from court to court they were merely 
benefiting the lawyers. Experience had 
shown organized labour that they had nothing 
to gain under common law, that the other 
side had all the machinery to win. 
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Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 


The seventh biennial convention of -the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
was held at Montreal, Que., on June, 10-15, 
1926, with 255 delegates present, together with 
a large number of visitors from local unions. 

President S. Hillman in his address re- 
viewed the various activities of the Amalga- 
mated for the past two years, giving a detailed 
account of events leading up to the nineteen 
weeks’ strike which took place in New York 
and Chicago. 

Among the fraternal] delegates present was 
H. A. Spence, business agent of the Interna- 
tional Association of ‘Machinists in Montreal, 
who brought the greetings of that body to the 
convention. Following Mr. Spence’s address 
the fraternal felicitations of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers’ Union were ex- 
pressed by Max Amdur, vice-president of that 
organization, who predicted the “ day coming 
when there will be one Amalgamated Union 
of Needle Workers in America.” 

The resolutions adopted by the convention, 
many of which were recommendations of the 
General Executive Board, included the follow- 
ing :— 

Supporting the general strike in Great Britain, and 


extending financial aid to the strikers to the extent 
of one dollar per meniber. 


Extending financial support to the striking furriers 
in New York, $25,000 being advanced as initial pay- 
ment. 


Urging support for the establishment of the forty- 
hour week in the clothing industry. 


Instructing the General Executive Board to give 
the matter of housing for the membership careful 
consideration and to promote co-operative housing 
undertakings for the members in various cities. 


Instructing the General Executive Board to further 
the various benefit movements within the organiza- 
tion: health insurance, old age pensions, life insur- 
ance and sick and death benefits. 


Recording approval for the immediate institution 
of an unemployment insurance fund to be sustained 
by the employers and controlled by the union. 


- Declaring that the Amalgamated adheres to the 
position taken by the Chicago convention, and stands 
ready to co-operate with the other needle trade 
unions, either to the extent of full amalgamation or 
to any extent that they may be ready to go in 
that direction. 


Instructing the General Executive Board to take 
measures to add to the existing services of its banks, 
to organize new banks in other cities and to open 
branches of existing banks in Chicago and New York 
as soon as_ possible. 

During the course of the convention fra- 
ternal greetings were received from the work- 
ers in the needle trades of the Union of Social- 


ist Soviet Republics. 


National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association 


The fifty-first annual convention of the 
National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Asso- 
ciation was held at Washington, D.C., on 
January 18-22, 1926, with eighty-eight dele- 
gates present, representing approximately a 
membership of 6,391. The president, Wm. S. 
Brown, in his address, recommended that the 
convention take under consideration the ad- 
visability of making an annual appropriation 
for the partial maintenance of district busi- 
ness managers for (1) Western and Southern 
Rivers, (2) The Great Lakes and (3) the Col- 
umbia River. This, he explained, had been 
the usual custom prior to the 42nd annual 
convention of the association, but at that 
meeting the practice was discontinued. Later 
in the meeting two resolutions were present- 
ed, requesting the re-establishing of business 
managers, one for the Western and Southern 
Rivers and the other for the Lakes district. 
These resolutions were referred to a commit- 
tee which recommended the adoption of both 
resolutions. However, on the vote of the 
delegates the request for business managers 
for the Western and Southern Rivers was ap- 
proved, and the other was rejected. 


Among other resolutions adopted by the 
convention were the following :— 


Requesting the national officers to take up with the 
proper authorities the question of having the em- 
ployees of the engine room receive the same rate of 
pay in proportion to the grades of officers as that 
enjoyed by those on deck. 


Urging all sub-associations to state the conditions 
that exist in their particular port in a communica- 
tion to be sent to the national secretary-treasurer in 
support of the eight-hour day bill now before the 
Committee of the House on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

Requesting the inclusion of another article in the 
national constitution providing for the creation of a 
beneficiary or insurance department within the N.M. 
E.B.A., in which all members of any and all local 
associations or the national association shall become 
members. 


The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows:— 


National president, William F. Yates, New 
Brighton, N.Y.; 1st vice-president, D. W. 
Miller, Seattle, Wash.; 2nd _ vice-president, 
W. H. Hyman, Baltimore, Md.; 8rd vice- 
president, George Harrison, Galveston, Texas; 


secretary-treasurer, Albert L. Jones, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
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Labour Educational Association of Ontario 


The twenty-fourth annual convention of the 
Labour Educational Association of Ontario 
was held in the Labour temple, London, On- 
tario, on May 24, 1926, James Sullivan of 
Hamilton presiding. 

One of the chief features of the convention 
was the discussion on prison-made goods, it 
being alleged that tile and brick products made 
at a (Canadian prison farm had been utilized 
in the construction of a public building in 
London, Ontario. The argument was advanced 
by one of the speakers that the use of prison 
labour would be the thin edge of the wedge of 
what might eventually become a strike- 
breaking weapon in the hands of public auth- 
orities. As a result of the discussion a resolu- 
tion was passed asking the Provincial Gov- 
ernment to discontinue the competition of 
prison-made goods. 

Another subject which was discussed at con- 
siderable length was the eight-hour day, the 
feeling of the convention being that the Dom- 
inion Government had not implemented its 
undertakings in connection with the Washing- 
ton draft convention of the League of Nations 
International Labour Organization dealing 
with this subject. The association unani- 
mously passed a resolution asking the Domin- 
ion Government to live up to its written 
agreements in this matter. The use of the 


union label was recommended in many reso- 

lutions, one of the unions asking labour men 

to look for the label of the local barber’s 

union, adding that they were subject to a 

great deal of “unfair competition by women 

doing barbering work in their own homes.” 
Other resolutions adopted were: 


(1) That the Ontario Mothers’ Allowances 
Act be amended so that the mother with one 
child will be entitled to benefits, and that 
the limit of a mother’s equity in house pro- 
perty be raised to $5,000. 

(2) That a live union label 
formed in Ontario and kept alive. 

(3) That the Provincial Mechanics’ Lien 
Act be amended so as to give wages priority 
over all other claims. 

(4) That a customs duty of 10 cents a pound 
be levied on all American magazines im- 
ported into Canada. 


The election of officers resulted as follows:— 

President, James Sullivan, Hamilton; vice- 
president, Joseph T. Marks; Executive Board 
—E. J. Follwell, Belleville; Larry O'Connell, 
Toronto; H. 8. H. Mitchell, Hamilton; Fred. 
Ackerknecht, Kitchener; R. Foxcroft, London; 
J. A. P. Haydon, Ottawa. 

The Convention of the Association in 1927 
will be held in Toronto. 


league be 


All-India Trade Union Congress 


The sixth annual session of the All-India 
Trade Union Congress was held in the city 
of Madras on January 9-10, 1926. The presi- 
dent in his address gave a review of the his- 
tory of trade unionism in India, which he 
stated had come into existence during the 
years 1918-1922. The economic crisis follow- 
ing the world war was responsible to a large 
extent for the rapid growth of trade unionism 
during the last few years. During this time 
various unions were organized in different 
parts of the country, such as railway, steel, 
seamen’s, textile, transport, postal and cur- 
rency unions, also employees’ associations, 
etc. Co-operation between the unions was 
the next step and the Trade Union Con- 
gress came into being. There are now twenty- 
five unions of railwaymen and their combined 
membership exceeds one hundred thousand. 
An All-India Railway Federation was formed 
with which almost all the important railway 
unions have affiliated. The Indian Seamens’ 
Union was organized in.Calcutta in 1918 and 
is now one of the strongest unions of its kind. 
There is also an active union of the seamen 


in Bombay. The steel workers employed by 
the Tata Iron & Steel Company organized a 
union in 1920 and since that time this union 
has achieved good results. The president 
commended the activities of the Employees 
Association of Calcutta. This clerical organ- 
ization was established during a conference 
of clerks held in Calcutta about the middle of 
December, 1925, and since that time has had 
splendid success. Another very strong union 
is the Bombay Textile Union, which has a 
membership of over 150,000. In Ahmedabad 
there is a: federation composed of five differ- 
ent textile unions which gives its members 
strike benefits, lets tenements at cheap rates, 
conducts twenty schools, maintains a hospital 
and loans moneys at cheap rates of interest, 
etc. As yet this federation has not affiliated 
itself to the Congress. Similar to the above 
federation is the All-India Postal & R.MS. 
Association, whose members are to be found 
in all cities, towns and villages in India and 
Burma. This association has not affiliated 
with the Congress, its members being em- 
ployees of: the government. 
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Among the many resolutions adopted by 
the congress were the following :— 


Protesting against the anti-Asiatic legislation now 
before the South African Parliament. 

Urging the government of India and all provincia 
governments to amend the Indian Factories Act and 
the Indian Mines Act so as to provide that the 
standard working period shall not exceed eight hours 


a day. ; 
Urging upon all the provincial governments and 
local bodies the necessity of establishing free and 


compulsory primary education in order to remove the 
illiteracy at present prevailing among the masses 
especially among the working classes in India. 

Requesting that provision be made to give workers 
engaged in industrial undertakings the necessary tech- 
nical education (theoretical and practical) suited to 
the industries in which they work. 


Urging the Government of India to take imme- 
diate steps to establish public employment bureaus 
in all industrial and commercial towns. 


Protesting against the delay in passing legislation 
providing for arbitration and conciliation in labour 
disputes. 


Urging the government to pass legislation fixing 
minimum wages for industrial and commercial workers. 


Reaffirming a resolution of the last trade congress, 
calling upon the government to amend the Indian 
Railways Act by inserting provisions for the consti- 
tution in India of a Central Wages Board for settling: 
disputes concerning wages and conditions of service, 
and for making it obligatory on railway administra--. 
tons to establish joint industrial councils on the lines. 
of the English Railways Act of 1921, with modifica- 
tions to suit Indian conditions. 


All-Russian Central Council of Trade Unions 


Among the matters discussed at the third 
general meeting of the All-Russian Central 
Council of Trade Unions, the Council’s wage 
policy and the facts regarding output were set 
out in a speech made by Mr. Dzerjinsky, Presi- 
dent of the Supreme Economic Council, and 
summarized below:— 


During 1924-25, said Mr. Dzerjinsky, industrial 
output had on the whole increased by 64 per 
cent in comparison with the previous year, 
but had not even then come to the pre-war 
level. In order to meet the growing demand 
for industrial products, the Supreme Economic 
Council had drawn up a plan for a 39 per 
cent increase in output for the year 1925-1926, 
but as State industry had already exhausted 
all its available capital, the success of this 
plan was largely dependent on the grant of 
subsidies, the opening of new credits and the 
importation of plant and equipment from 
abroad. Unfortunately, owing to the compara- 
tive failure to realize the grain export plan of 
the winter of 1925-1926, imports and state 
credits for industry had had to be curtailed, 
and it was hardly to be expected that indus- 
trial output during 1925-1926 would exceed by 
more than 25 per cent that of the previous 
year. 


In these circumstances, continued Mr. Dzer- 
jinsky, it was impossible to increase wages dur- 
ing 1926, the more so as wages had gone up 
during the last six months of 1925 more rap- 
idly than output. Owing to the general adop- 
tion of piece-work rates, output had, during the 
period October 1924-May 1925, increased by 31 
per cent, while wages had remained practic- 
ally stationary, but from July 1925 nominal 
wages had risen by 14 per cent, and real wages 
by slightly less owing to an increase in the 
cost of living* till, in September, 1925, they 


*The index number of the cost of living (1913 = 
100) for July 1925 was 195, and for January 1926, 200. 


had reached 50.75 chervonetz roubles per 
month,} although the average wage provided 
for in the wages budget for 1925-1926 was only 
47.62 chervonetz roubles per month. Notwith- 
standing this increase in wages, individual out- 
put diminished by 5 per cent during the last 
three months of 1925. This change in the sit- 
uation, said Mr. Dzerjinsky, was a very grave 
symptom which had resulted in a very heavy 
burden falling on the financial reserves of in- 
dustry. 

In view of this, concluded Mr. Dzerjinsky, 
not only was it impossible to increase wages, 
but it was also going to be extremely difficult 
to keep them at their present level, unless an 
increase in output permitted a reduction in 
prices and, consequently, in the cost of living. 

In the discussion which followed, the trade 
union delegates, while not denying the de- 
crease in individual output, endeavoured to 
show that it was due to defective industrial 
equipment. The representative of the metal 
workers’ union pointed out that, during a 
period of three months, work had had to be 
suspended 41 times in the South Russian work- 
shops on account of breakdowns in the plant. 
The majority of the speakers declared that in- 
dustry was badly organized and that the pro- 
visions for the protection of labour were inade- 
quately enforced. This was resulting in a re- 
laxation of discipline, excessive fatigue, and an 
increase in the number of accidents and cases 
of illness, A further detrimental influence on 
the workers’ output was the acuteness of the 
housing crisis. In most of the more import- 
ant branches of industry the situation was 
equally unsatisfactory, while in several, the 
textile industry for example, it was even worse. 


tThe legal unit of money in Russia is the rouble 
of 100 kopecks. In official calculations 8.47 roubles 
are taken as equal to the pound sterling. Chervontsi 
notes were issued by the State Bank in denomina- 
tions of 1, 3, 5, 10 and 25. 
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International Transport Workers’ Federation — 


The Seamen’s Section of the International 
Transport Workers’ Federation met at Am- 
sterdam on March 30 to consider what atti- 
tude the organizations affiliated to the Fed- 
eration should adopt towards the International 
Labour Conference held in Geneva at the be- 
ginning of June. The seamen’s organizations 
of Belgium, Denmark, Germany, Great Britain 
and the Netherlands, and the General Council 
of the Federation were represented at the 
meeting, and delegates were also present from 
the International Association of Mercantile 
Marine Officers. 


The Seamen’s Section reserved its right to 
determine its policy in the event of the Con- 
ference not pronouncing in favour of the in- 
clusion of the question of hours of work in 
the mercantile marine in the agenda of the 
1927 Conference. 


At a previous meeting, held at Amsterdam 
January last, the Seamen’s Section protested 
against the decision of the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Office not to include 
the question of hours of work in the agenda 
of the 1926 Conference. The seamen wished 
the Governing Body to reconsider its decision 
and, at the January meeting, they drew up a 
definite program for the regulation of hours 
of work on board ship. . 


In view of the fact that it is now impos- 
sible to modify the agenda of the 1926 Con- 
ference, the Seamen’s Section affiliated to the 


_ International Transport Workers’ Federation, 
in agreement with the International Associa- 


tion of Mercantile Marine Officers, proposes 
to have submitted a resolution to the 1926 
Conference in favour of the insertion of the 


‘question of hours of work in the agenda of 


the 1927 Conference. 


Arbitration in Clothing Industry 


The Natzon (New York) notes in its issue 
of May 19 that “an extraordinary event took 
place recently in New York City that hardly 
a daily newspaper commented upon. It was 
a get-together dinner of the employers and 
employees in one of the greatest trades in 
the country, the clothing industry, in honour 
of Jacob Billikopf, the impartial chairman ap- 
pointed two years ago to settle all disputes 
between the two groups. Hundreds of repre- 
sentatives of both groups were present to 
testify to their appreciation not only of Mr. 
Bilikopf himself but of the worth of the im- 
partial machinery. C. D. Jaffe, president of 
the New York Clothing Manufacturers’ Ex- 
change, voiced the satisfaction of the manufac- 
turers with the progress made during the last 
two years, and Sidney Hillman expressed simi- . 
lar sentiments on behalf of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, with a warning, 
however, as to the necessity of maintaining 
the right spirit of co-operation and good-will 
if the machinery is to work satisfactorily in 
the future.” 


Seamen’s and Firemen’s Union 


Announcement was made at a meeting of the 
Seafarers’ Union at Vancouver in February 
that the National Seamen’s and Firemen’s 
Union will be absorbed by the Federated Sea- 
farers’ Union of Canada, the amalgamation to 
take place on March 1. A ballot, taken re- 
cently, showed a three-fourths majority in 
favour of the merger. 

Under the terms of the agreement the mem- 
bers of the National Union transfer to the 
Federated and on so doing become full mem- 
bers. The Federated, in taking over the Na- 
tional, does not assume the liabilities of the 
latter. 





Co-operation in Russia in 1925 


The fortieth congress of the All-Russian 


‘Union of Consumers’ Societies, “‘Centrosoyus,” 


was held at Moscow from April 5 to 12, when 
600 delegates assembled from different parts 
of the Soviet Union and from different Na- 
tional Unions. There was a good representa- 
tion of the Unions of other countries, no less 
than six delegates being present from Great 
Britain, representing the British Union and the 
English and Scottish Wholesale Societies. Sir 
Thomas Allen represented the Internationa! 


Co-operative Alliance. He said that “co-op- 
-eration, as realized in Russia, is a more im- 
_portant factor in the life of the people than in 


any other country. Nothing in the history 
of the whole co-operative movement is so 
astonishing as the growth and achievements 
of Russian co-operation. In no other country 
has it developed on such a scale. The Soviet 
Co-operatives are playing an increasingly im- 
portant part in the life and work of the In- 
ternational Co-operative Alliance, and mutual 
trust is growing. The Alliance has the fullest 
confidence in the Soviet Co-operatives.” 

The annual report, as summarized in the 
International Co-operative Bulletin, stated 
that during the eight years which have elapsed 
since the workers and peasants came into 
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power, and especially during the period since 
the close of the civil war and the transition to 
a period of reconstruction, the co-operative 
movement of Soviet Russia has greatly de- 
veloped. Its role in the supply of commodi- 
ties to the consuming masses and in the sale 
of goods of peasant production increases year 
by year. At present it can be said that the 
co-operative societies are the principal chan- 
nels through which the output of state in- 
dustry is passed on to the consumer, inde- 
pendently of capitalist intermediaries by which 
the agricultural products are regularly mark- 
eted. Agricultural co-operation embraces five 
million households. 

The total membership of Russian Consum- 
ers’ Co-operative Societies amounted in 1913 
to 1.8 million persons, whereas on October 
1, 1924, the Co-operative Movement of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics counted 
_ geven million members. On April 1, 1925, the 
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membership in town co-operative societies 
equalled 34 million persons (an increase of 
17.7 per cent since October), in village co- 
operative societies—44 million persons, or an 
increase of 28.9 per cent, in transport workers’ 
societies—608,000, or an increase of 10.9 per 
cent. The whole Consumers’ Co-operative 
Movement on April 1, 1925, embraced 8,722,- 
000 members (an increase of 23.8 per cent). 


Assuming that, on an average, each peasant 
family consists of five members, it follows 
that approximately 23 million persons are 
supplied by village co-operative organizations, 
i.e., 20.5 per cent of the peasant population 
of the Soviet Union (on July 1, 1924, this per- 
centage reached only 14.4 per cent). This 
increase in the development of the village co- 
operative movement during the given nine 
months must be considered a great achieve- 
ment in the sphere of co-operative activities. 


Ottawa Welfare Bureau and Old Age Pensions 


The Family Welfare Committee of the 
Ottawa Welfare Bureau recently prepared a 
report containing criticisms of the Old Age 
Pensions bill introduced at the present par- 
liamentary session. The report says:— 

“In any system of old age pensions your 
committee would consider that the following 
general observations should be considered: 
(1) That while it is recognized that there 
are many old people in Canada who require 
assistance of some sort, we do not believe 
that there is any emergency at the present 
time; that is, most of these people are at 
present receiving care either from private or 
public sources. (2) That it is desirable that 
there should be some central means of as- 
sistance which will enable dependent aged 
people to maintain an otherwise independent 
existence: we mean that it would be desir- 
able to allow these dependents, particularly 
in the case of man and wife, to have some 
amount of self-determination as to the place 
and manner in which they will live. (38) 
That a thoughtful study of the causes of de- 
pendent old age must produce a general ac- 
ceptance of the fact that the government is 
partly responsible for the fact of dependent 
old age, and therefore should make some con- 
tribution toward the alleviation of contin- 
gent distress. (4) That agricultural and other 
occupations of a seasonal nature share in the 
responsibility and should make some _ con- 
tribution. (5) That while there may be 
other contributing factors, the prime responsi- 
bility rests with the individual in almost all 
cases and that he should therefore be the 
major contributor toward his own care. 


“By accepting the above principles our 
committee cannot possibly support the pre- 
sent bill, which is non-contributory. A very 
obvious weakness in the measure proposed is 
the fact of selection, which is left to the pro- 
vinces. We have learned from experience 
that other social measures do not meet with 
equal favour and support in all provinces. 
We may assume that the old age pension 
scheme would not be acceptable in certain 
provinces. It would then certainly be unfair 
to tax these provinces for any part of -the 
support of the scheme from which they would 
derive no benefits. The old age pensions 
system cannot be satisfactory unless it applies 
to the whole Dominion.” 


In the notes on the recent session of the 
Legislature of Alberta, contained in the last 
issue of this Gazerrn, it was stated that the 
Legislature adjourned on April 8 in order to 
await action by the Dominion Parliament in 
the matter of an agreement between the 
Dominion and Provincial Governments pro- 
viding for the return to the province of its 
natural resources. The House reassembled on 
May 20, continuing sitting until May 22, 
when the session closed after the Royal assent 
had been given to several additional acts. 
The Prime Minister announced in the House 
of Commons May 31 that it was not the in- 
tention of the Dominion Government at the 
present time to proceed with legislation con- 
cerning the transfer of natural resources to 
Alberta. 
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NOTES ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


$50,000 Addition to Calgary 
School 


More accommodation for the provincial In- 
stitute of Technology in Calgary is to be pro- 
vided, the department of public works now 
having a building project for an addition to 
the workshop to cost $50,000. 

The enrolment at the technical school has 
been so large, and the demand for training 
along industrial lines has been so great, that it 
has been found necessary to enlarge the work- 
room space, and an extension of the shops is, 
therefore, to be proceeded with at once. The 
building will be of brick construction, uniform 
with the rest of the structure, and is to be 
ready for the opening of the fall term in 
September. 

Point Grey, B.C., to have Technical School 

The School Board will introduce into the 
curriculum of the municipal schools a course 
in technical education commencing with the 
September term. The course will be estab- 
lished in the King George High School at 
Magee, and the building is now being altered 
to make room for the machinery and other 
necessities to carry on the course. The equip- 
ment will be bought over a period of three 
years, to take care of pupils as they present 
‘themselves. The course is the same as that 
outlined by the Department of Education, and 
meets with all requirements asked by that 
body. This includes woodwork, sheet metal 
work, machine shop practice and mechanical 
drafting. 

Already numerous inquiries have been re- 
ceived from students who plan to take up this 
branch of work. At the present time Point 
Grey is paying half of the cost of tuition for 
its students in the Vancouver technical school. 
This will be eliminated as far as first year 
pupils are concerned, but those of second and 
third year standing will have to continue their 
course in Vancouver. The Board is planning 
to issue a syllabus of the new course which 
will be distributed through the public school 
principals. 

Another department which the Board is de- 
veloping is that of home economics. This 
course will be extended to include dietetics, 
hygiene, physiology, needlework and textile 
studies. 


Technical 


Advantages of Apprentice Training in the 
Building Industry 


The following paragraphs are taken from an 
article by William L. Sullivan, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Sheet Metal Workers’ International 
Alliance, which appeared in the May issue of 
The Plasterer. . 


The plan or method of training the ap- 
prentice boy of to-day, that he may acquire 
within the usual four or five-year period a 
sufficient knowledge of his trade to become a 
successful Journeyman in his chosen vocation, 
differs quite radically in our trade as sheet 
metal workers from the method in vogue up 
to a generation ago. The apprentice of former 
years was usually indentured, by consent of 
his parents, to a firm for a period of years. 
His employer took considerable pride in teach- 
ing him the art of his trade, giving the boy 
his individual attention during working hours 
and encouraged the journeymen in his em- 
ploy to do likewise. He felt well repaid for 
the loss of his own as well as the journey- 
men’s time if at the end of the boy’s appren- 
ticeship he had produced a good mechanic. 
Almost with the beginning of this century 
rapid changes developed in the method of con- 
ducting business. With the rapid growth of 
the country, business expanded, his business de- 
manded more of the employer’s time and he in 
turn demanded more production from the me- 
chanic in his employ. Machinery was intro- 
duced, more persons ventured into the busi- 
ness and competition became quite keen. As 
a consequence the apprentice was neglected 
and the long-established custom of educating 
the boy in the fundamentals of this trade passed 
out of existence. No substitute plan for his 
education was provided. 


The local unions of our international as- 
sociation were the first to realize the changed 
conditions. The problem before our local 
unions about twenty-five years ago of finding 
some new method of teaching the apprentice 
the trade row seems quite simple. As our 
trade requires considerable technical training, 
the first atiention given to the education of 
the apprentive was in pattern drafting and 

ovelopment, plan and blueprint reading and 
architectural and mechanical drawing. A 
competent instructor was selected from the 
members and night classes were arranged, 
usually at the instructor’s home, the appren- 
tices in the various shops were invited and 
this commenced a new system of apprentice 
training. Later developments demanded a 
school for instruction in the use of tools and 
shop equipment. Apprentices were plentiful 
and swarmed the shops with but little op- 
portunity given them to learn the trade. They 
were placed at work on some produce that 
would return the most profit to their em- 
ployer, real mechanics were not developed 
and the trade commenced to lose caste. A 
trade that could not survive specialism was 
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being given over to specialists, a condition 
that demanded a remedy-if the trade was to 
live. Plans were devised to enlarge the ap- 
prentice schools to include practical instruc- 
tion in the various branches of the trade. 
Usually some employer could be found who 
was in sympathy with the idea and tendered 
the use of his shop for evening instruction. 
If a shop could not be secured, a vacant store 
or space in a building was rented and benches, 
tools and shop equipment were set up. pro- 
viding the apprentice with practical as well 
as technical training, a very essential and 
necessary part of his education. ‘The em- 
ployers, who by that time had formed their 
own associations, commenced to display an 
interest in this new system of teaching ap- 
prentices the trade, encouraged it and eventu- 
ally offered their active co-operation in the 
work, The training and development of 
apprentices have made marked progress ever 
since. 

Joint committees from the sheet metal con- 
tractors’ associations and the local unions 
have been created with rules and regulations 
to govern apprentice training. The appren- 
tice is required to attend school, is given ex- 
aminations at regular intervals and _ pro- 
moted according to his advancement. In 
many cities the joint boards have secured the 
co-operation of the board of education. If 
classes of ten or more can be enrolled with 
a guarantee of steady attendance, the Board 
of Education provides the shop, the tools, 
shop equipment, the material and pays the 
instructors’ salaries. In New York City alone 
we have some half a dozen evening schools 
throughout the city with classes several nights 
each week during the months of September 
to June. In Chicago, Ill., apprentice training 
has been developed to a high degree. The 
apprentice boy in Chicago is released from 
the shop where he is employed one day in 
each week to permit his attendance at the 
trade school. His time is paid for by the 
employer and his hours at school are the same 
as his hours in the shop, 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
His education during his whole apprentice- 
ship is thorough and he is turned out a fin- 
ished mechanic. ‘The School at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., is located at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, where a modern, up-to-date shop 
is maintained and every opportunity given 
the apprentice to learn the trade. Similar 
schools are operated in Boston, Mass., Buf- 
falo, N.Y., Washington, D./C., St. Louis, Mo., 
and practically all the larger cities. 

The schools are under the direct supervision 
of the joint apprentice board in each city. 
One of the strict rules of these joint boards is 


“no school, no job,” consequently, regular 
attendance is assured. At the end of each 
year graduation exercises are held, diplomas 
distributed, medals and honourable-mention 
certificates given those most proficient, The 
courses of instruction vary but slightly in the 
different cities. The apprentice is taught 
mathematics, drawing, science, principles of 
geometry as applied to working drawings, 
free-hand drafting and sketching, blue-print 
readings, pattern drafting, arithmetical pro- 
cesses, triangulation, composition and actions 
of solders and fluxes, and the practical use of 
tools and machines, together with the regular 
shop work, 


Coming Shortage of Skilled Workmen 


A warning that a shortage of skilled work- 
men will continue to exist unless a more 
concerted effort is made by employers to train 
apprentices is sounded in a pamphlet on “ Ap- 
prenticeship ” just issued by the Department 
of Manufacture of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United ‘States. The pamphlet is based 
on a nation-wide investigation of the subject 
and contains much useful information con- 
cerning methods of training now used in cer- 
tain industries and vocational schools. Vari- 
ous aspects of the subject are covered in the 
bulletin under such headings as:—‘‘ What. is- 
an Apprentice?” “Apprenticeship vs. Shop 
Training,” “Apprenticeship in Large Indus- 
tries,” “How Can Small Companies Deal Ef- 
fectively with Apprenticeship?”’, “Vocational 
Education’s Part in Apprenticeship,” “Co- 
operating Agencies for Effective Apprentice- 
ship,” “The Laying Out of the Course,” “The 
Supervision of the Apprentice,” “The Wiscon- 
sin Plan of Apprenticeship,” and “Sellmg Ap- 
prenticeship.” 

The purpose of the pamphlet is to awaken 
employers to the need of training skilled 
workmen to meet the growing demands of 
industry. “Restricted immigration,” 1t states, 
“has reduced the former supply of trained 
man-power. Also, the tendency has been for 
boys to drift toward clerical and officgy jobs. 
This tendency is many times not justified by 
the opportunities to advance, but shows a 
neglect on the part of industry to sell the 
opportunities afforded the trained man in the 
shop. Thus a shortage of trained man-power 
will continue to confront industry unless some- 
thing is done about it. There is ample evi- 
dence that little has been done to interest 
the sons of employees—the coming genera- 
tion. ‘The business which employs the father 
may and most frequently does offer a worth- 
while opportunity for the sons. 
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“As in everything else since the earlier days 
apprenticeship has changed to meet changing 
conditions and demands. Notwithstanding 
the great growth of labor saving and auto- 
matic machinery there is yet ample room for 
brains and skill in industry. American busi- 
ness men can do nothing more important 
than the educating and training of the young 
men whose greatest prospects of success lie 
along industrial lines. Not only does appren- 
tice training provide a valuable source of 
supply from which foremen may be drawn, 
and later on executives, but it creates a sup- 
ply of trained men—dependable, efficient and 
capable workmen. It offers opportunity ' to 
promote men from within the organization 
who are familiar with the policies and the 
ideals of the company. It reduces labour 


NOTES, ON INDUSTRIAL 


First Aid and Accident Prevention on 
Canadian National Railways 


Mr. W. A. Booth, director of Safety and 
First Aid on the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, delivered an address to the safety 
section of the convention of the American 
Railway Association on April 27-29, his sub- 
ject being “The Relationship of First Aid 
to Accident Prevention.” In the course of 
his address the speaker described the safety 
work now being carried on in the Canadian 
National System: 

“Our railway system,” he said, “is com- 
prised of regions. On each of those regions 
we have a regional first aid organizer, whose 
duties are to organize classes amongst the 
employees and when these are enrolled he 
appoints instructors to take charge of the 
teaching of the classes. We have a very 
excellent text-book which is furnished by the 
company, free of charge, to each student. 
This book was written by the late Dr. James 
Cantile and is known as “First Aid to the 
Injured.” The instructors are selected from 
our own ranks and to qualify for an instruc- 
tor’s certificate it is necessary that they pass 
a three years’ course in first aid. They are 
examined by a reputable physician and re- 
commended by two doctors as being quali- 
fied to teach. A few years ago we used to 
have our classes instructed by doctors but 
found that they had a tendency to speak in 
terms beyond the comprehension of the com- 
mon laity. | ses 

“A class of about twenty is given a. course 
of instruction for one hour per week for 
fourteen to sixteen weeks on company’s time, 
after which the students are examined by a 
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turnover through loyalty. It supplies skilled 
artisans and workmen to meet the effect of 
restricted immigration. 

“Tn many lines of industry, such as build- 
ing, printing, metal trades, plumbing ‘and 
heating, foundry, tile, granite, brick masons, 
wallpaper, etc., outstanding and successful ac- 
tivities in apprenticeship are at the present 
time being conducted. Some are being car- 
ried on in co-operation with public and pri- 
vate schools, through local community co- 
operation, and individual companies. Until 
recently it was considered that only the larger 
companies could profitably and successfully 
conduct apprentice schools. A number of 
actual working cases prove that this belief is 
not justified by fact. Many small concerns 
as well as large ones are training apprentices.” 


SAFETY AND HEALTH 


physician, and, if successful in passing their 
individual oral examinations, are granted 
what is known as the first year certificate in 
first aid. In addition to this the student 
is given the opportunity to continue his 
studies during subsequent years, when further 
advanced awards are given upon successfully 
passing the rigid tests of the medical fra- 
ternity. So that in three years a student. is 
indeed a very competent first aider and can 
administer medical aid in a most efficient 
manner. 


“ However, we always make it very clear 
and in a most emphatic manner that the 
first aider, irrespective of his qualifications, 
must on no account take upon himself the 
duties of a doctor. He simply bridges the 
interval until the arrival of the doctor. The 
first alder ceases his duties when the phy- 
sician begins. But in accidents we have 
found that immediate treatment ‘is essential 
to the injured, and we have on our files a 
large number of cases where our first aiders 
have been the means of saving lives and 
many incidents where skilled treatment has 
been the means of minimizing the extent and 
result of injuries sustained. This alone is 
a valuable asset in the program of accident 
prevention. ; 

“Since the inception of the first aid de- 
partment on the Canadian National Rail- 
ways something like 30,000 employees have 
received their certificates, a very large portion 
of that number having received ‘advanced 
awards. Yet we have a long way to go in 
order to realize the President’s aim, for we 
have approximately 100,000 employees with a 
mileage of 22,663; but we are making steady 
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progress and each year shows a material in- 
crease in the number of employees instructed. 

“In addition to class work we have stimu- 
lated interest of our first aiders by the adop- 
tion of a system of competitions. Teams of 
five men or women are formed over the entire 
system, from Halifax on the Atlantic to Van- 
couver on the Pacific. ‘They are given test 
cases which consist of a supposed disability, 
through accident or sudden illness. The ex- 
amining surgeon prepares these test cases and 
generally makes them coincide with those most 
likely to occur on a railroad. They are marked 
as’ to their individual as well as team work. 
Our tests’ are the basis of the individual ex- 
aminations, stretcher work and handling of 
patients being the basis for the team work 
test. A great deal of enthusiasm prevails over 
the whole railway system in connection with 
these competitions and the valuable silver 
trophies presented to the winners produce that 
fraternal competitive spirit which promotes 
beneficial returns to both employee and em- 
ployer. 

“Our depanimest of first aid is connected 
with the ‘safety first’ and both come under 
the jurisdiction of the vice-president, the or- 
ganization being as follows:—President; vice- 
president; director, safety and first aim as- 
sistant director, palety and first aid; regional 
first aid organizers. Regions include Central, 
Atlantic, Western, Grand Trunk western lines, 
telegraph department and auxiliary companies, 
such as electric lines, ete. 


“Even from a financial point of view the 
first. aid department is a paying investment for 
any industrial concern. During 1925, on one 
region alone, our company saved $32,522 in 
claims and compensation, as compared with 
the previous year of 1924. The Pacific Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, in the United 
States during the past two years, reduced their 
accidents 60 per cent through the instruction 
of first aid to their 9,000 employees. The 
American Red Cross Courier states that ‘in 
certain parts of the United States the number 
of hours lost per 160 men has been reduced 
from 115 to 15.4” Our own Ontario Compen- 
sation Board in Canada claims that in 1925 
the accident average expense was reduced from 
$104 to $93 as compared with 1924, and all 
through the establishment of first aid in many 
plants. 


“TI think these facts alone are sufficient to 
convince the most narrow minded critic that 
first aid is an important ally of safety first 
and ‘worthy ‘of: your most serious patronage. 
Furthermore, ‘first aid: amongst employees not 
only -assists:inaccident’ prevention, but builds 
up the morale of the clientele as well as de- 
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velops an esprit de corps amongst the em- 
ployees.” 


Silicosis Among Miners — 


The last issue of the Lasour GazgerTs, in an 
account of the labour legislation enacted in 
Ontario at the recent session, notec that 
“ silicosis” had been added to the I'st of 
diseases which are compensable under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of the Pro- 
vince. A description of this disease, its causes 
and cure is given in a recent bulletin pub- 
lished by the United States Bureau of Mines 
under the title “Silicosis among Miners.” The 
leading facts concerning the disease: are sum- 
marized as follows:— 

Silicosis or miners’ phthisis ia been known 
to occur among miners in certain districts for 
centuries. It is found among metal miners in 
New Zealand, Australia, South Africa, Great 


- Britain, and in many of: the States of the 


United States. 

Silicosis is due to breathing very fine rock 
dust. Rock dust high in free silica is found 
to be most injurious. Silica dust is somewhat 
soluble in water and in weakly alkaline liquids 
similar to body fluids. Some physicians have 
thought that silica dust by its sharp-edged 
and needlelike particles injures the lung tissue 
mechanically. Auother belief is that the silica, 
being soluble in water. and weakly alkaline 
liquids, injures lung tissue by its poisonous 
action. 

The rate of development of silicosis depends 
upon the character of the dust, the amount 
breathed, length of exposure, past illness 
(especially tuberculosis), and physica‘ fitness 
of the men. Among gold miners in South 
Africa the average length of exposure to silica 
dust before silicosis develops is 74 years, the 
shortest period of exposure for like results is 
24 years. 

Silicosis is usually divided into three stages: 
The first shows symptoms and physical signs 
of damage to lung tissue caused by exposure 
to dust, but capacity for work is not impaired. 
The second stage shows definite signs of sili- 
cosis and capacity for work is impaired, al- 
though not seriously or permanently. The 
third stage shows that specific signs of sili- 
cosis are or have been present and the capa- 
city for work has been seriously and per- 
manently impaired by the disease. 

The cardinal symptom of silicosis is short- 
ness of breath, especially on exertion. The 
cardinal sign is diminished expansion of the 
chest. Both are slight in the early stages and 
increase gradually with development ot the 
disease. Other symptoms and signs, as cough- 
ing, frequent colds, pains in the chest, and 
X-ray findings, are very important in making 
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a diagnosis. Men having silicosis are more 
susceptible to tuberculosis than norma! men. 
Men with silicosis can improve in suitab'e sur- 
roundings to recovery in the first stage, can 
improve materially in the second stage, and 
somewhat in the third stage. 


Many methods for determining the amcunt 
of dust in the air are available. The sugar 
tube method, the konimeter, and the impinger 
are chiefly used in the mining industry in the 
United States. : 

The elimination of silicosis among miners 
depends on preventing the formation of dust 
by wet mining methods—wet drilling and wet- 
ting sides, roof and bottom, muck, and rock 
piles; the use of sprays and water blasts to 
lay the dust after blasting; good mechanical 
ventilation to replace dusty air with clean air; 
and physical examination of all miners before 
employment and periodically thereafter. . All 
of these means of prevention must be prac- 
tised to imsure success. 


Industrial Health in First Quarter of 1926 


The Statistical Bulletin of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company states that the health 
record of the incustrial populations of the 
United States and Canada was by no means 
so favourable dur'ng the first-quarter of 1926 
as for the corresponding period of either 1925 
or 1924. This is indicated by the mortality 
record among more than 17,000,000 people 
who are policyholders in the Industrial De- 
partment of the Company. The death rate 
for this important cross-section of the pcpula- 
tion of the two countries, was 10.6 pe: 1,600, 
as compared with 10.1 during the same 
months of 1925. This rate of 10.6 is not a 
high figure for the winter season, and it is 
better than the average of several year: back. 


The March health record of the industrial 
populations of the United States and Canada 
was unsatisfactory in many respects. ln the 
first place, the deathrate, 12.1 per 1,000, is 
not only higher than for elther of the two 
preceding months of 1926, but for any month 
since March, 1923. As compared with Feb- 
ruary, the rate increased 23.5 per cent; and 
it was 15.2 per cent higher than for March 
a year ago. The high death rate for [March 
was due, almost entirely, to the prevalence of 
influenza and pneumonia. 


Occupation and Health 


Another series of brochures of “ Occupation 
and Health,” the encyclopaedia of hygiene, 
pathology and social welfare now being issued 
by the International Labour Office has just 
been received. The brochures deal with the 
following subjects which are studied from the 
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point of view of labour industry and_ trade, 
namely: artificial silk, sulphur dioxide, ‘brew- 
eries, acetanilide, acetic acid, acetic aldehyde, 
acetone, chlorine, foot and mouth disease. 


_ Some Results of Safety Efforts in the ‘ 
- United States ‘ 


As the result.of a three years’ campvign' im 


the twenty-three works of a big concern in 


the United States comprising lime and plaster 
manufactories, gypsum quarries, etc. there 


was a total reduction in the. severity rate of 


accidents, as compared with 1922, of 27.8 per 
ent in 1928, 50.4 per cent in 1924, and 64.9 
per cent at the beginning of 1925: The usual 
methods of prevention were employed. The 
National Safety Ncws describes-these mnethods 
and gives a list of the records established by 


the plants which particularly distiizuished 


themselves. They worked for periods oi 
from 130 to 175 days without any iost-time 
accidents. 


Owing to the determined efforts vf the 
management to promote safety, the staff of 
a low-head hydro-electric power plant (with 
95 generators producing 40,000 horse-power at 
4,400 volts) have not had one lost-time acci- 
cent during the last ten years, and no such 
accident has occurred as a result of electric 
shock since the establishment of the concern 
in 1908. The average staff employed is about 
fifty. The few accidents during the last five 
years which resulted in lost time (only six 
cases and a total loss of 414 days) all occurred 
in connection with. work for the upkeep or 
construction of buildings, installations, lines, 
etc., during the summer, when extra help was 
employed. The report from which these notes 
are taken (National Safety News, November, 
1925) describes the methods employed and 
emphasises the part played. by the foremen. 
Attendance at the annual Safety (Congresses 
has proved a powerful factor in converting 
certain foremen, who had previously been 
somewhat eabunbiead to the cause of accident 
prevention. 


A punch press department, with 65 presses, 
recently celebrated its twenty-sixth month 
without a single lost-time accident. The re- 
sult is mainly attributable to the education 
of all the staff directly or remotely connected 
with the working of the presses. The man- 
agement, after having introduced every possi- 
ble safety improvement in the actual con- 
struction of the tools, has found it possible, 
owing to the confidence it has in its em- 
ployees, to do away with all additional forms 
of protection. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Eighth Session of the International 
Labour Conference 


TH Eighth Session of the International 
Labour Conference opened in Geneva on 
May 26th, thirty-seven countries being repre- 
sented by delegations which, in all but six 
cases, were complete in that they consisted of 
representatives of organized employers and 
workers as well as of Governments. The 
Presidency of the Session was unanimously 
conferred on Monsignor Nolens, Minister of 
State of the Netherlands, who took an active 
part in the movement for international 
labour legislation ‘before the International 
Labour Organization was established, and has 
been directly and continuously associated 
with the Conference of the Organization from 
its first meeting in Washington in 1919. Ref- 
erence was made in the last issue of the 
Lasour GaAzerre to the Canadian delegation 
in attendance at this Conference. It is ex- 
pected that an article will appear in the July 
issue dealing with the subject matters which 
have received attention at the Eighth Session 
as well as at the Ninth Session, which opened 
on June 7th. 


Meeting of Governing Body 


The Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office held its thirty-first session 
in Geneva from April 21-23, 1926. This ses- 
sion was the first to be held in public, in ac- 
cordance with a decision taken at the previous 
session. Among others in attendance at the 
meeting was Dr. W. A. Riddell, Canadian Ad- 
visory Officer in Geneva. The Governing 
Body considered the results of the recent con- 
ference in London at which the Ministers of 
Labour of Belgium, France, Germany, Great 
Britain and Italy examined means of arriv- 
ing at a simultaneous ratification of the Wash- 
ington Convention concerning the eight-hour 
day and the forty-eight hour week in indus- 
trial undertakings. The members of the Gov- 
erning Body were agreed in the opinion that 
the memorandum embodying the conclusions 
of the London Conference was a special un- 
derstanding between the five governments 
named, those governments being desirous of 
removing the main difficulties which stood in 
the way of ratification by them, and that the 
agreement involved no infringement of the 
text of the Washington Convention, on which 
text the Permanent Court of International 
Justice alone Was competent to give a bind- 
ing interpretation. The invitation which the 
British Government addressed to the Director 


of the International Labour Office to take 
part in the conference was in itself a guar- 
antee that the states signatory to the agree- 
ment had no intention of substituting a fresh 
text for that adopted in 1919 by the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference in Washington, 
which to-day remains unimpaired. Mr. Arthur 
Fontaine, representing the French Govern- 
ment, emphasized the intention of France to 
pass speedily into law the bill for the ratifica- 
tion of the Washington Convention, which 
had already been adopted by the Chamber 
of Deputies and was at present before the 
Senate. Mr. Albert Thomas, Director of the 
International Labour Office, summing up the 
debate, called the attention of the Govern- 
ing Body to the step forward which the Lon- 
don conference represented with regard to the 
ratification of the Hours Convention. He 
pointed out that during the last few years 
there had been manifest in the chief Euro- 
pean countries a continuous movement in 
favour of ratification. The agreement which 
had been reached encouraged the hope that 
they would shortly attain positive results of 
such a kind as to realize the principles laid 
down in Part XIII of the Peace -Treaty. 

At a later sitting, the Governing Body ap- 
proved the 1927 budget estimates submitted 
to it, those estimates being drawn up with a 
view not only to the requirements of the 
Office but to the rigid policy of economy prac- 
tised and demanded by the States Members 
as a whole, and with a view to a more com- 
plete representation of the different nation- 
alities on the staff of the office. 


Great Britain and Draft Conventions 


Eight-hour Day>—On April 30, 1926, in the 
British House of Commons, Mr. Mackinder, 
member of the Labour Party, moved the 
second reading of the Hours of Industrial 
Employment Bill. This is a private mem- 
ber’s bill, for which the government is not 
responsible. With the addition of a clause 
dealing with hours of work in railways, it is 
identical with the bill introduced by the 
labour government in 1924 and with the bill 
introduced by Mr. Buchanan, also as a priv- 
ate member’s Bill, in 1925. Mr. Mackinder 
pointed out that the bill covered only in- 
dustrial workers, because the Washington 
Hours Convention dealt only with them. Vari- 
ous British governments he said had prom- 
ised to introduce legislation to give effect to 
the Convention, but had not done so, and the 
failure of Great Britain to ratify had un- 
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doubtedly held back other countries from 
ratification. Since the 48-hour week had 
been worked, the reduction of hours had, ac- 
cording to the chief inspector of factories, in 
his 1921 report, resulted in undiminished out- 
put and in improvement of the workers’ 
health. He concluded by asking the govern- 
ment to adept the bill. 


Mr. Short (Labour), who seconded the 
motion, also urged the ratification of the 
Washington Convention. The provisions of 
the bill were very elastic. It enabled the 
minister of labour to issue regulations gov- 
erning overtime, but it was not intended to 
interfere with agreements which were more 
favourable than the provisions of the bill. In 
case of disputes, questions of fact would be 
referred to an umpire and questions cf law to 
a High Court judge. The bill could not 
handicap industry, because the 48-hour week 
was already being worked. 


Major Kindersley (Conservative) moved an 
amendment, the effect of which would be to 
reject the bill. He referred to the confer- 
ence of Labour Ministers held in London in 
March. The conclusions of the conference 
were to be reported to the governments con- 
cerned, and he did not think sufficient time 
had been allowed. Since the 48-hour week 
already existed, there was no urgent necessity 
for the bill, and in any ease he considered 
that, simultaneous ratification of the Conven- 
tion by the. great industrial Powers was essen- 
tial. 

Mr. Lloyd (Conservative), in seconding the 
amendment, said that he regarded the bill as 
a bar to the enlightened development of in- 
dustrial relations between masters and men. 
since a legal maximum of hours of work 
must tend to become the normal figure. The 
bill, moreover, transferred to the minister of 
labour the whole responsibility of adjusting 
hours of work, and such government :nter- 
ference would mean the absence of all enter- 
prise and progress. 

Lord Henry Cavendish-Bentinck (Con- 

servative) considered the moment extremely 
opportune for legislation, since the minister 
of labour had just secured a unanimous in- 
terpretation of the Convention. Although 90 
per cent of the workers in the country already 
had a 48-hour week, there remained 10 per 
cent who needed the legislative protection 
which the bill \-ould give. 
’ Sir H. Croft (Conservative) said it would 
be premature to ratify the Convention before 
the eight-hour day was in force in competing 
countries. It was more important to protect 
wages by imposing tariffs than to safeguard 
hours of work. 
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Dr. Drummond Shiels (Labour) quoted 
figures showing that reduced hours of work 
resulted in higher output and a lower sickness 
rate. 

Captain Loder (Conservative) said that in- 
ternational competition in hours of labour 
was just as disastrous as international com- 
petition in armaments. The results of the 
London Conference, he said, were most en- 
couraging. 

Mr. Barr (Labour) referred to the im- 
proved output in countries where the eight- 
hour day had been introduced, and quoted a 
statement made by the Swedish minister of 
social affairs, recommending that the pro- 
visional Eight-hour Day Act should be made 
permanent. 

Dr. Vernon Davies (Conservative) said that 
it would pay employers to see that the hours 
worked were economically the best. If that 
were done, in time to come they would be 
talking, not of a 48-hours Bill, but of a bill 
laying down even shorter hours. 

Lieut.-Commander Kenworthy (Liberal) 
regretted that the bill did not cover sea- 
farers, though he realized that it must be 
kept within the four corners of the Conven- 
tion. It was due to the national honour that 
the Convention should be ratified. 


Mr. H. Williams (Conservative) said that 
somewhere between one hour and 16 hours a 
day there was a length of day which would 
lead to maximum efficiency. He suggested 
that scientific experime..ts should be carried 
out before any changes were made by Act of 
Parliament. 


Mr Hardie (Labour) urged that, from the 
po.ut of view of unemployment alone, a re- 
cy tion of hours of work was _ necesgary, 
suec every mechanical improvement had in- 
creased production. < 

Mr. Betterton (Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of Labour) explained why the 
government was unable to accept the bill. 
When an identical bill was introduced in 1925, 
the minister of labour had referred to the pos- 
sibility of divergencies in the interpretation 
of the Convention. To deal with the problem 
the minister had invited the labour ministers 
of Belgium, France, Germany and Italy to a 
conference in London. “These countries,” 
he continued “have reached a _ provisional 
agreement on certain points. The results of 
the Conference and the agreement have now 
to be submitted by the representatives of 
each country to their governments, in order 
that those governments may be in a position 
to proceed with their ¢onsideration of the 
question of the ratification of the Washington 
Convention. Now the government have be- 
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fore them these’ conclusions. Undoubtedly 
the difficulties are great, and*the complica- 
tions are of a far-reaching nature. They de- 
serve, and they must receive, very careful 
consideration.” Proceeding, Mr. Betterton re- 
ferred to the continued pre-occupation of the 
Prime Minister and Minister of Labour with 
the coal situation, which had prevented them 
from devoting their attention to the matter, 
and added that since the Convention without 
the: London Agreement remains as unaccept- 
able as ever it was, one of the points to be 
considered is whether the London Agreement 
can be rendered an _ effective instrument 
equally with (the Washington Convention. 
That is necessarily a matter of considerable 
difficulty, and one which may require con- 
sultation with other interested states, and, for 
the reasons given, it had not been possible 
for the government to reach a decision on this 
subject. 

Mr. T. Shaw (Labour) expressed his dis- 
appointment at the continued postponement 
of ratification of the Convention. Great 
Britain was more responsible than any other 
country for the Convention, for which the 
employers’ as well as the Government and 
workers’ representatives had voted. There 
was no country in Europe which had not 
a law on the subject or the promise of a law, 
while in labour legislation Great Britain was 
behind the average of many European coun- 
tries. The country had nothing to lose by 
ratification; on the contrary, it would gain, 
for in all probability for every industrial na- 
tion would follow suit. The criticism that 
the Convention was too rigid was mistaken; 
it excepted various classes and forms of em- 
ployment and could scarcely be more elastic. 
The attitude of the Government towards the 
Convention was a grave breach of a pledge. 
He concluded by asking for a division on the 
bill. 

Sir R. Sanders (Conservative) moved the 
adjournment of the debate, and on a division 
the adjournment was carried by 186 votes to 
119. 


Workmen’s Compensation—Announcement 
has been made in the British Parliament that 
it is proposed by His Majesty’s. Government 
to proceed with the ratification of two Draft 
Conventions .which were adopted at the 
Seventh Session of the International Labour 
Conference in 1925, mamely: 


1. Draft Convention concerning workmen’s 
compensation for occupational  dis- 
eases; 

2. Draft Convention concerning equality 
of treatment for national and foreign 


workers as regards workmen’s compen- 
sation for accidents. 


and to accept the two following Recom- 
mendations: 


1. Recommendation concerning workmen’s 
compensation for occupational diseases; 


~2. Recommendation concerning equality of 
treatment for national and _ foreign 
workers as regards workmen’s compen- 
sation for accidents. 


It is also proposed to notify the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations of the un- 
acceptability of the two remaining Draft Con- 
ventions of the Seventh Conference and of 
the two. remaining Recommendations, 
namely: 


1. Draft Convention concerning workmen’s 
compensation for accidents; 


2. Draft Convention concerning night work 
in bakeries; 

3. Recommendation concerning minimum 
scale for workmen’s compensation; 


4. Recommendation concerning jurisdiction 
in disputes on workmen’s compensation. 


Refugee Problem in Bulgaria 


The International Labour Office, ‘having 
been appealed to by the Superior Labour and 
Social Insurance Council of Bulgaria for assis- 
tance in solving its refugee problem, recently 
made a study of this question and its effect 
on labour conditions in Bulgaria, and’ has now 
published a report entitled “Refugees and 
Labour Conditions in Bulgaria.” This report 
will be of great value, as it emphasises the 
social aspects of the refugee problem and is in 
harmony with the constant endeavours of the 
Office to safeguard, in all circumstances, the 
application and development of labour legis- 
lation. 

The refugees at present living in Bulgaria 
consist mainly of Russians, Armenians and 
Bulgarians from ‘Thrace, Macedonia, the 
Dobrudja and the districts of Tzaribrod 
Bossilegrad, Trn and Kula. It is estimated 
that the total number of Bulgarian refugees 
who have entered Bulgaria since it became an 
independent state exceeds 700,000, or some 14 
per cent. of the present population, estimated 
at 5 millions. The number of Bulgarian immi- 
grants from 1913 to 1925 amounted to approx- 
imately 221,000 persons. These refugees in- 
clude a mass of workers varying from 90,000 
to 100,000 persons, of whom more than three- 
quarters are small peasant proprietors, agricul- 
tural day labourers, or rural artisans in their 
country of origin. The report deals with the 
influence of the refugees on unemployment, 
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wages, hours of work, and the system of social 
insurance which was established in Bulgaria in 
1918 for the protection of all workers employed 
in industrial, commercial and agricultural un- 
dertakings, covering accident, sickness, invali- 
dity, old age, death and maternity risks. The 
contributions to this system of social insur- 
ance are paid in three equal parts by the 
workers, employers and the state. The present 
economic condition of the country renders the 
absorption of the refugees in industry and 
commerce impossibile, so that the enquiry 
went to show that the newcomers who remain 
in Bulgaria must either be settled on the land 
or enabled to set up as artisans. It is recom- 
mended that protection should be guaranteed 
by the League of Nations to Bulgarian minori- 
ties abroad and that every effort should be 
made to secure the emigration of Russian and 
Armenian refugees, and the payment. to Bul- 
garian refugees from Thrace and Greek Mace- 
donia of compensation for properties which 
had been taken from them. In the event of 
it being impossible to obtain the funds in Bul- 
garia which are necessary for settling 30,000 
refugee families of agricultural origin on the 
land, the report indicates that recourse may 
have to be had to an international load. 


International Coal Crisis 


The May issue of the International Labour 
Review contains a brief survey of coal-crisis 
literature by Mack Eastman, Ph.D., Chief of 
General Enquiries Section of the Research 
Division of the International Labour Office, 
who, prior to being appointed to his present 
position about a year ago, was on the staff of 
the University of British Columbia. The ob- 
ject of Professor Eastman’s article is to give 
the general reader a bird’s-eye view of the 
mass of discussion, whether ephemeral or dur- 
able, which has appeared in print up to April 1. 


Of all industries, coal mining is, for its size, 
the greatest consumer of labour, and the num- 
ber of miners and their dependents in several 
countries is very considerable. Their import- 
ance as purchasers cannot be overlooked, and 
widespread unemployment among them, de- 
presses other trades. In Britain, one-twelfth 
of the population derives its living directly 
from the mines, and the fortunes of this group 
determine the well-being or the hardship of 
many others. Accordingly, a prolonged econ- 
omic depression in the fuel industries is a mat- 
ter of vital importance not only to the miners 
but to the labour world as a whole. 

The writer points out that the world’s coal 
production in the record “peak year” of 1913 
was 1,342,000,000 metric tons. In 1924 it was 
8 millions more. The world-market was glut- 
ted with coal, coke and lignite and its surplus 
was from 60 to 70 million tons. At the end of 
June 1925, British stocks amounted nearly to 
12 millions, American to 10, German to 10, 
and Belgian to 2. In February, Russia had 
made a startling re-entry with 2,030,000 tons 
on hand. The world’s coal industry had been 
built to meet an anticipated demand of 14 
billion tons by 1924, and it now found itself 
able .to utilize only 4-5 of its equipment. 
Various reasons for this “under-consumption” 
are given in the article and mention made of 
the factors making for “over-production.” The 
problem is one of distribution, of prices. That 
means competition; a “coal war.” The writer 
states that the existing grave national crises 
in certain countries recognized as central pil- 
lars of world economy, by provoking a “coal 
war,” have become international in their con- 
sequences and hence, that whatever efficacy a 
purely national remedy might have for a 
purely national crisis, it cam avail but little 
against a crisis which, though still in its earl- 
ler stages, is incontrovertibly international. 
The article terminates with a succinct state- 
ment of opinions on the many forms of solu- 
tions proposed. ; 





Organizations of Fishermen 


The Restigouche Salmon Net Fishermen’s 
Association, Limited, of New Brunswick has 
been incorporated with an authorized capital 
stock of $5,000, for the purpose of promoting 
and safeguarding the rights, privileges and in- 
terests of the net salmon fishermen and salmon 
fishing industry. The head office of the asso- 
ciation is located at River Charlo. Commer- 
cial fishermen in the vicinity of Kenora, On- 


tarlo, are planning on. forming a protective 
association. A local firm of barristers and go-- 
licitors has been engaged’ to draw up a con- 
stitution and by-laws. The drysalt herring 
packing companies of British Columbia have 
formed an Association, co-ordinating in this 
branch of the fisheries industry efforts toward 
the standardization of fisheries operations in 
all its departments, and to deal with all mat- 
ers pertaining to the fishing, treatment and 
marketing of herring. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS CHILD WELFARE COMMITTEE 


l*HE Child Welfare Committee of the 
League of Nations Advisory Commis- 
sion for the Protection and Welfare of Child- 
ren and Young People held its second annual 
meeting at Geneva from March 25 to April 
1, 1926. Delegates representing the govern- 
Aen of Belgium, the British Empire, Den- 
mark, France, Italy, Japan, Poland, Rumania 
and Spain took part, as well as assessors from 
the following organisations: International As- 
sociation for the Protection of Children; 
League of Red Cross Societies; International 
Organization of Boy Scouts and Girl Guides; 
“Save the Children” Fund (International 
Union); Women’s International Organiza- 
tions; NAtIgAA Conference on Social Work; 
Social Service Council of Canada and Cane 
adian. Council on Child Welfare; and the In- 
ternational Federation of Trade nine The 
International Labour Office and the Health 
Section of the League ‘of Nations also sent 
representatives. 

~ Miss Charlotte Whitton, “Executive Secre- 
tary of the.Canadian Council on Child Wel- 
fare, Ottawa, attended. the meeting. 

A number of resolutions were adopted by 
the Committee touching on various questions 
concerning child welfare and family allow- 
ances. : 

‘In relation to Amt labour the Committee 
considered a report prepared by the Interna- 
tional Labour Office on the ratification of 
Draft, Conventions relating to the protection 
of children and young persons, and on child 
labour laws in all countries which were mem- 
bers of the organization. The connection ex- 
isting between the age for entering industry 
and the age for leaving school was discussed 
and emphasis was laid upon the danger likely 
to result when, as sometimes happened, an 
interval of one or two years separated these 
two. Attention was called to child labour in 
- agricultural districts and to the effects of 
school work undertaken out of school hours 
by children of school-attendance age. A reso- 
lution was passed by the Committee express- 
ing the hope that the International Labour 
Office will continue to make representations 
to. the. governments with a view to the rati- 


fication of international conventions on the~ 


admission of children to labour by every 
country, also drawing attention to the fact 
brought out by the investigation of the In- 
ternational: Labour Office with regard to the 
relation between the laws on school attend- 
anee and labour legislation, and emphasizing 
the importance of extending the age of com- 


pulsory school attendance until the age fixed 
by international conventions as being the 
earliest at which children may be allowed to 
work. Another resolution was proposed by 
the representative of the National Conference 
on Social Work which was designed to author- 
ize an inquiry into the special field of educa- 
tion for adolescents, the methods employed 
therein, and their relation to the normal 
family and social life of the adult. The reso- 
lution further proposed that, in all the Com- 
mittee’s deliberations, special attention should 
be paid to the relation between the life of. 
children in agricultural districts and the edu- 
cation they receive for normal adult life. 

With regard to family allowances, the Com- 
mittee, recognizing that the well-being of 
children under normal circumstances must de- 
pend largely on the means of their parents, 
and that the value of the family allowance 
system, whether organized by the State or by 
private enterprise, depends on the extent to 
which it places in the hands of parents re- 
sources which, expanding with the size of the 
family, make it possible for the parents ade- 
quately to discharge their responsibilities to- 
wards their families, therefore passed a reso- 
lution asking the International Labour Office 
to continue; in collaboration with the Secre- 
tariat of the League of Nations and the vol- 
untary associations, its study of the subject, 
especially with a view to obtaining exactly 
comparable data, and to report progress to 
the next meeting of the Committee. 


An international bureau for industrial or- 
ganization is under consideration in some of 
the industrial countries of Europe. Mr. E. A. 
Filene, of Boston, one of the founders of the 
International Chamber of Commerce, recently 
addressed a meeting of business men in Lon- 
don in support of the scheme. He stated 
that he had just received a telegram in- 
forming him that the German Government 
had declared it would join and support this 
scheme if England and France would also 
join. What was wanted, he said, were or- 
ganizations in Europe to co-operate with as- 
sociations already formed in the United States 
for raising the efficiency of management. The 
Americans believed that by a mutual ex- 
change of experience among all countries they 
as well as others would benefit. American 
business men were ready to co-operate with 
an international bureau for industrial organ- 
ization to the full extent of their power. 
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COAL MINERS’ DISPUTE IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE GENERAL 
STRIKE 


EFERENCE was eee in the May issue 

of the Lasour Gazerre to the negotia- 

tions during April for the settlement of the 
dispute between the coal miners and the 
operators of the mines in Great Britain, fol- 
lowed by a cessation of coal mining on "May 
1, a general strike in sympathy with the 
Ininers being called by the General Council 
of the Trades Union Congress to take effect 
from midnight on May 3 and_called off on 
May 12. The classes of workers called out 


by the General Council were miners, railway . 


employees, other transport workers including 
dock labourers, street railway employees, 
teamsters and truck drivers, employees in the 
manufacture of iron and ‘steel, metals and 
heavy chemicals, the building trades and the 
printing trades. The membership of the 
unions covering these trades was reported as 
totalling 4,350,982 in 1925, divided as follows: 


Mining and sap hl 3 oP? hee LAME C405 43 
Railways... .. Bs.s Mead stehieten 44004 
Transport... .. hid’: ce Boe ea BI? 
‘Iron and Steel Traege! See eee eee POD Gor 
Building and Furnishing.. .. .. .. 2. 349,658 © 
Printing and Paper.. .. .. 167,665 


At the beginning of the ‘ind wheelie that, 
is on May 10, there were reports that other 
classes of workers were called out, but while 
this does not appear to have heen done, at 
that time employees in certain establishments 
producing fiour, etc., in Manchester and Liver- 
pool joined in the strike. It was estimated 
that the total number involved including 
the coal miners, was about 5,000,000. Many 
lines of industry, such as textile and other 
factories, were compelled to shut down or 
operate ‘partially owing to the shortage of 
coal, 

As mentioned in the previous issue of the 
Lasour Gazette, the Government had made 
arrangements under the Emergency Powers 
Act, 1920, to carry on the essential services, 
such as the distribution of food, and volun- 


teers were enrolled to unload ships, to operate 


motor trucks, buses, etc. Railway trains were 
moved to some extent from the first day and 
from day to day the number of trains operated 
increased and railway employees returned to 
work in increasing numbers. The Govern- 
ment had taken over the coal stocks and 
rationed supplies to steamships, factories and 
other consumers, 

Early in the strike a union expecting to be 
involved placed before the courts the question 
as to the legality of the powers of the Gen- 
eral Council of the Trades Union Congress to 
call such a strike, and on Tuesday, May 11, 


a decision was given that there was no pro- 
vision in the law for such a strike and that 
persons inciting others to participate in it 
were not protected by the Trade Disputes 
Act; that members of a trade union would 
not “1686 benefits by refusing to participate in 
a strike illegally ordered; and that trade union 
funds could not be legally used for or de- 
pleted by the payment of strike benefits to 
strikers. observing illegal orders. The ques- 
tion ‘as to the legal status of the general 


_Strike was also discussed in Parliament. 


The coal miners’ union had toward the end 
of April placed negotiations for a settlement 
of the dispute in the hands of the General 
Council of the Trades Union Congress, which 
negotiated with the Government as to means 
of securing a settlement up to May 2, when 
the Government took the position that the 
calling of a general strike constituted a chal- 
lenge to constitutional rights and refused to 
negotiate further until the general strike should 
be unconditionally and officially called off. 
On May 10 and 11 there were discussions of 
the situation between Sir Herbert Samuel, the 
chairman of the Royal Coal Commission ‘(the 
report of which was described in the Lasour 
Gazette for April, 1926), and the mine opera- 
tors and representatives of the labour organi- 
zations. On May 12 the officers of the Con- 
gress informed the Prime Minister that the 
general strike was called off in order that 
negotiations might be resumed. Sir Herbert 
Samuel then issued a memorandum contain- 
ing the basis of a settlement of the coal dis- 
pute dealing with some of the measures pro- 
posed in the Coal Commission’s report, The 
officers of the Congress stated that they had 
understood that the Government was pre- 
pared to accept this basis and there appears 
to have been a misunderstanding. The miners’ 
representatives, however, refused to accept this 
memorandum as a basis. Shortly afterwards 
the Prime Minister issued a memorandum 
setting forth a basis for settlement which, 
however, did not prove to be satisfactory to 
the parties concerned, and while negotiations 
continued from time to time, no settlement 
was reached by the end of the month. 


The seamen’s union took a ballot as to 
joining the strike, but it had not been com- 
pleted when the general strike was called off. 


~The workmen participating in the general 
strike began to return to work on May 12 and 
the following days, but in some cases the 
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employers took the ground that they had by 
striking violated their agreements and could 
return to work only under new contracts to 
be entered into, proposing in some cases re- 
ductions of wages and changes in working 
conditions. This was regarded by some as 
4 more or less concerted attempt to break 
up or weaken the unions, that in some cases 
such action constituted lockouts and that in 
other cases the employees thus became en- 
gaged in new strikes for the old conditions. 


The Prime Minister issued a statement urg- 
ing that such adjustments should be amicably 
settled, indicating that the Government would 
not permit the employers to take undue 
advantage of the situation. The unions in 
some instances, notably that of the railway 
employees, were required in the new agree- 
ments to agree to clauses admitting the ille- 
gality of the strike in sympathy with the 
miners and providing against such action being 
taken in future, 


SURVEY OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Report of Committee on Industry and Trade 


HE Department lately received a copy of 
the report of the Committee appointed 
by the Labour Government of Great Britain 
in 1924 to inquire into and report upon the 
conditions and prospects of British Industry 
and Commerce. The report is a survey of 
industrial relations, based mainly on material 
derived from official sources with regard to 
industrial wages, conditions and relationships 
in Great Britain and certain other countries. 
The Committee had already published a re- 
port on overseas trade, and they are now 
engaged in a third report, which will describe 
various British industries. The Committee is 
composed of eighteen members, including 
leading industrialists, detached economists and 
well-known representatives of labour. The 
London Times, in a review of the report, 
says that perhaps its most remarkable feature 
is the unanimity of the members, who repre- 
sent what are commonly regarded as con- 
flicting interests. ‘“ From that point of view 
this volume cannot fail to have a very con- 
siderable influence on current controversy, be- 
cause it reveals facts which lead to the un- 
avoidable conclusion that not by strife or by 
partisanship, but only by united effort, can 
the nation find a solution to the pressing 
problems of industrial life.” 
The report is divided in five sections, deal- 
ing respectively with population, wages, con- 
ditions of labour, unemployment, and ma- 


chinery for industrial negotiation, concluding ° 


with a series of statistical tables. The report 
is prefaced by an introduction summarizing 
the facts presented in the volume. 


Population 


The first section deals with the distribution 
of the population by age, sex, and occupa- 
tion, and the changes due to the late war and 
the declining birth rate. The proportion of 
the population following definite occupations 
has remained fairly constant during the past 


40 years, but a decrease is noted between 
1881 and 1921 in the numbers and percentage 
employed in agriculture from 1,500,000 (12 per 
cent) to 1,300,000 (7 per cent). There were 
great increases in coal mining, from 500,000— 
(4 per cent) to 1,300,000 (7 per cent), and in 
the metal and engineering group of trades, 
from 900,000 (7 per cent) to nearly 2,500,000 
(18 per cent). 

The increase in the population between 1913 
and 1926 took place in the older age group, 
that is, those above 45 years. In this con- 
nection the report points out that “the rela- 
tive decline in the number of men of the 
most efficient ages has an evident bearing on 
questions of productive cost and unemploy- 
ment.” This decline is attributed to the war 
and the lower birthrate. “ Broadly speaking, 
it may be said that since 1901 the total pro- 
portion of the occupied population directly 
engaged in production has remained prac- 
tically constant at about one half. It is there- 
fore apparent that the total proportion en- 
gaged in all other occupations including trans- 
port, commerce, finance, public services and 
non-industrial occupations generally, must 
also have remained practically constant at 
about one half.” 


Wages 


On the subject of wages the committee 
state that the Board of Trade index number 
of wages shows a rise of about 13 or 14 per 
cent in the 20 years preceding the war; and 
comparing the rates of money wages in 1924 
and 1925 with 1914 itis stated that the rise may 
be taken to average between 70 and 75 per cent 
over industry as a whole. The proportionate 
rise has been greater for the less skilled than 
for the more highly skilled workpeople, the 
average increase being from 80 to 90 per cent 
for the former and from 60 to 70 per cent for 
the latter. .The proportionate rise. has also 
been unequal as’ between different industries, 
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the dominant difference being between indus- 
tries largely exposed to foreign competition 
and those which for various reasons are less 
exposed. The Committee’s calculation yield 
the conclusion that the prevailing rates of 
increase of weekly rates of money wages in 
the most exposed trades range from 45 to 75 
per cent, with an average of about 60, while 
for the trades sometimes described as 
“sheltered” the increases range from 80 to 
120 per cent, with an average of about 100. 
This discrepancy is not confined to percentage 
imcreases, but applies also to the actual level 
of rates of money wages. 

On the subject of the movement of wages 
in relation to the cost of production, it is 
stated that if the existing conditions of effort, 
efficiency, and other factors were equivalent 
to those prevailing before the war the figures 
indicate on the average a small increase in 
the wages element in the “real” cost of pro- 
duction (the rise being considerably above the 
average in the more sheltered trades) though 
in the case of some classes of skilled men in 
the exposed inades there had probably been 
aeiall. 

As to the soangt ied between the rise of 
money wages and the cost of living, it is 
pointed out that in both 1924 and 1925 the 
mean of the official cost-of-living index figure 
and the estimated average rise of weekly time 
rates of wages were approximately the same, 
the average “real” rates of wages thus being 
roughly unchanged. 

It is pointed out that in any trades in which 
piece-work has become materially more pre- 
valent since 1914, the true average rise in 
weekly earnings is somewhat greater than the 
recorded rise in time rates.. There are indica- 
tions, too, that payment by results has been 
gaining somewhat on payment by time. 


Hours 


Attention is drawn to the general decrease 
in hours of labour which has taken place 
since 1914. It is estimated that at that time 
the average weekly hours of industry were be- 
tween 53 and 54 and that they have been re- 
duced now to an average of about 48 or, 
roughly, an average decrease of 10 per cent, 
on the pre-war hours. The survey notes that 
the trade depression of 1921 and the following 
years, which resulted in a reduction of wages 
amounting to something like three-fifths of 
the increase between 1914 and 1920 had prac- 
tically no influence on prevailing hours; and 
that, in pre-war years, while wage movements 
were subject. to periodic fluctuations, there 
was a continuous tendency towards the short- 
ening of the.working day. Dealing with over- 


time, the Committee point out that there has 
been little general change since 1914 in the 
ratio between overtime and ordinary rates of 
pay, or in the overtime conditions generally 
prevailing. 

It is explained that the movement towards 
reduced hours of labour in Great Britain has 
been only part of a movement in the same 
direction throughout a great part of the world; 
and the legislation enacted in a large number 
of countries for the establishment of maximum 
hours of labour, usually in principle eight a . 
day, or 48 a week, is described. Mention is 
made, however, of the tendency to be ob- 
served in the majority of the countries con- 
cerned to modify the legal restrictions by ex- 
pedients, such as permission to employer and 
workpeople to lengthen hours by agreement, 
the grant of permits and elastic interpreta- 
tions, and the liberal recognition of overtime. 


Welfare 


Dealing with the industrial welfare work, 
the committee refer to the improvements in 
the amenities of workshop life and in indus- 
trial relations, and the increased continuity 
of personnel and productive efficiency which 
had already taken place and may be expected 
to result in increasing measure from the de- 
velopment of welfare work through the vol- 
untary action of employers and the encourage- 
ment of joint industrial councils and the In- 
dustrial Welfare Society. Attention is drawn 
to the increasing welfare activity in the other 
principal industrial countries. There is said 
to be a tendency, especially in America, to 
regard provision for welfare as an essential 
part of good business organization rather than 
as merely philanthropic activity. 


Unemployment 


_As to unemployment, which was the most 
important cause of lost time, it is estimated 
that during the years 1921-24 an average of 
74,000,000 man weeks of potential work were 
lost owing to unemployment alone, the figure 
in the worst year, 1921, being as high as 
93,000,000. 

After comparing the material available for 
measuring unemployment before the war with 
the much fuller particulars now available, the 
Committee draw the inferences that before 
the war the country seldom, if ever, had to 
carry a load of 1,000,000 unemployed persons, 
and that in pre-war time spells of severe un- 
employment did not continue for periods 
comparable in length to the present depres- 
sion. It is found that unemployment has 
been higher in the group of exporting trades 
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than in industry in general. Thus from mid- 
1924 to mid-1925 the average for all insured 
trades was 10.7 per cent, whereas in the ex- 
porting group it was 12.7 per cent. The 
main groups of industries which have lately 
been most severely depressed, the committee 
point out, are those connected with or de- 
pendent upon shipping or iron and steel, and 
in those industries the highest Boe ais of 
unemployment are found. 

While it is common knowledge that un- 
employment has been very severe during the 
last four years, the committee draw the in- 
ference from available figures that the total 
number of persons in employment in Great 
Britain is fully as great as immediately be- 
fore the war, the increased margin of unem- 
ployed being at least balanced by the in- 
erease of the employed population. 


Industrial Negotiation 


The chapter describing the machinery of 
industrial negotiations has a section on Whit- 
ley councils. It shows that since 1918 87 joint 
industrial councils have been formed, but 
that 25 of them have now ceased to work. 
This survey, prepared by the Ministry of 
Labour, gives an explanation of the decline :— 


“Various causes have operated to produce 
this result, the most important of which have 
been ineffective organization, the difficulties 
of wages adjustments and the divergence of 
sectional and district interests. With regard 
to the latter, the adoption of a scheme based 
on a triple organization of a national coun- 
cil, district councils, and works committees 
necessarily involved problems as to the rela- 
tionship between the national, district, and 
local organizations. In some industries, in 
which organization was comparatively new 
and unstable, the adjustment of the various 
interests proved to be impracticable.” The 
Ministry adds:—“It may be said that in- 
superable difficulties have arisen only in cir- 
cumstances other than those envisaged by 
the Whitley Committee as suited to the 
establishment of joint councils.” 

In regard to the machinery for negotiation 
the report says: “Throughout British prac- 
tice the voluntary principle is deeply rooted. 
Suspended during the war, it was promptly 
restored. Under the Industrial Courts Act, 
reference to arbitration can only take place 
by consent of the parties, nor can the Min- 
ister of Labour refer a matter to arbitration 
unless existing joint machinery has failed. 
Even then there is no statutory obligation to 
observe the awards. It is assumed, that is 
to say, that all that should be done is to 
provide machinery, as elastic and adaptable 


as possible, to facilitate discussion between 
the parties, reinforced by arrangements for 
their reconciliation by impartial outsiders, 
and, in the last resort, for the review of the 
question in dispute by a semi-judicial tri- 
bunal. It is assumed that there will be 
enough good sense and fair dealing in the 
parties concerned to take advantage of this 
machinery, and enough honour in them to 
maintain and support agreements or decisions 
thus reached. 

“In the main this system works well. 
There can be little doubt that the apparatus 
described above, inasmuch as it has secured 
a ventilation of grievances at an early stage, 
a fuller consultation, a freer expression of 
points of view, and, above all, a clearer grasp 
of facts by both parties, has reduced the area 
of dispute, and nipped many a quarrel in the 
bud.” 

The report points out that while the vol- 
untary principle is thus the essence of Brit- 
ish practice it is not so in every country. It 
divides the various countries into two groups: 
Those which have mainly followed voluntary 
practice, and those which follow some mea- 
sure of compulsory arbitration or conciliation 
of disputes. Thus, the Dominions, Germany, 
the United States, and some of the smaller 
European countries have enacted various 
kinds of legislation making arbitration or 
conciliation compulsory. In Norway, an ex- 
periment in general compulsory arbitration 
has been allowed to lapse, but disputes re- 
garding collective agreements must still be 
referred to arbitration, and compulsory con- 
ciliation applies to other disputes. Belgium, 
France, Italy, the Netherlands, and Spain, 
while adopting voluntary methods in indus- 
try generally, have experimented in anti- 
strike legislation so far as certain classes of 
workpeople (e.g., State or public utility em- 
ployees) are concerned; and Austria, Den- 
mark and Sweden rely, as does Great Britain, 
on voluntary methods of conciliation and 
arbitration. 

The most instructive experience, the re- 
port states, is that of Australia, New Zealand, 
and Canada. 


The Commonwealth of Australia has an 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Court, 
whose President has the duty of attempting 
to settle disputes extending beyond the lim-: 
its of any one State, and the Court can be 
invoked by either of the parties, by State 
authorities. The awards are compulsory; 
there is no appeal; and lockouts or strikes. 
against them are forbidden under monetary 
penalties. The Industrial Peace Act of 1920, 
though not nominally superseding this court, 
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has been widely held to do so in fact. It 
‘sets up a Conciliation Council, equally rep- 
resentative of both sides, District Councils, 
and Special Tribunals. In each case the 
awards are legally enforceable. The Court, 
further, may consider matters “leading or 
likely to lead” to disputes. In New South 
Wales, compulsory arbitration was introduced 
in 1901; the Act of 1912 established a special 
Court of Industrial Arbitration which, in its 
turn, sets up boards to fix wage rates and 
issue binding industrial awards. Public ser- 
vants, and employees in industries covered 
by an award or agreement, are forbidden to 
strike under monetary penalties. In Queens- 
land, the Industrial Arbitration Act (amend- 
ed in 1923) established a Court and Boards 
which regulate conditions by awards and fix 
minimum rates. The industrial code of South 
Australia (1920) contains provisions for 
Wages Boards, the compulsory extension of 
agreements, the prohibition of strikes and 
lockouts in wages board trades (whose con- 
ditions are strictly regulated), and an Indus- 
trial Court whose awards are binding. In 
Western Australia a system of compulsory 
arbitration obtains: strikes and lockouts are 
forbidden under penalties. In Victoria and 
Tasmania, on the other hand, the system is 
one of conciliation, and the Wages Boards 


are more like the Trade Boards in this coun- 
try. 

In New. Zealand, eéiipiikion has been a 
standing feature of industrial legislation. The 
Court of Arbitration exercises a virtually con- 
tinuous power of legislation in everything that 
belongs to the relations of employer and em- 
ployed. Its awards and so-called conciliation 
settlements are enforceable by penalties; and 
strikes and lockouts in breach of awards or 
agreements are prohibited, again under severe 
penalties. 

“In Canada,” the report continues, “the most 
important piece of legislation for our purpose 
is the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
(usually known as the “Lemieux” Act) 
passed in 1907 and subsequently amended. 
* * * “The Canadian law is much less 
ambitious than the Australian, and does not 
go beyond the compulsory submission of dis- 
putes of certain classes or in certain circum- 
stances to conciliation or investigation, with 
a provision for deferring a stoppage in the 
meantime. In the limited number of cases 
in which the Canadian Act has been invoked, 
it has generally operated successfully, but it 
is to be noted that its main success has been 
in conciliation. It has not prevented the 
occurrence of strikes and lockouts.” 


OVERSEA SETTLEMENT UNDER THE EMPIRE SETTLEMENT ACT 
IN 1925 


CCORDING to the Report of the Over- 
sea Settlement Committee of Great 
Britain for 1925, the total number of British 
settlers who were assisted, under the Empire 
Settlement Act, to go overseas in 1925 was 
43,057 (14,029 men, 11,821 women, and 17,207 
children), as against 41,565 in 1924. Of these 
43,057 settlers, 23,427 went to Australia, 8,051 
to New Zealand, 11,442 to Canada, and 115 
to South Africa. There has thus been a slight 
increase in the number of assisted passages; 
while unassisted migration fell in 1925. The 
report states that there are indications of an 
increased outflow of settlers in the current 
year, partly as a result of improving trade and 
partly as a result of the agreements which 
have been made with the Governments of 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. 


The report refers to the new assisted rates 
to Canada which have come into force as a 
result of an agreement made between the Brit- 
ish and Dominion Governments, and the trans- 
atlantic shipping companies in December, 1925. 
Settlers going to Canada with assisted passages 


under the Empire Settlement Act can now 
travel to the eastern ports (Halifax, St. John 
or Quebec) for only £3, and to Vancouver for 
£9, with corresponding reduction to the inter- 
mediate points. During last year, 480 families 
were settled in Canada under a scheme ar- 
ranged in 1924 for the settlement of 3,000 
families on the land; only a very small pro- 
portion of these families have abandoned their 
holdings. 

A new agreement between the British and 
Australian Governments was signed in April, 
1925, under which the Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment undertakes to raise loans, not exceed- 
ing £34,000,000 for issue to the Governments 
of the several Australian States at a low rate 
of interest. The scheme aims at the settle- 
ment in Australia within the next five years 
of 450,000 assisted migrants from the United 
Kingdom, including 34,000 families. 


The Committee have always taken the view 
that any prolonged training for settlement on 
the land in the Dominions should be under- 
taken overseas; but they consider that a brief 
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course’ of training or testing in this country, 
both for men and for women, would have 
many advantages. They refer to the train- 
ing given at Catterick, in England, to soldiers 
during their last year of service who wish to 
settle in the Dominions, and to the British 
Ministry of Labour training centres at Clay- 
don and at Weeting Park. Training centres 


would, they suggest, be valuable as a means 
(1) to encourage applications from those who 
would otherwise regard themselves as not 
qualified, (2) to increase the number of. ac- 
ceptable applicants, (3) to eliminate those who 
prove unsuitable, and (4) to facilitate the 
actual process of settlement overseas. 





ANNUAL CENSUS OF INDUSTRY OF CANADA 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics, under 
the Statistics Act of 1918, takes annually 

by mail an industrial census, covering statis- 
tics of fisheries, mines, forestry and general 
manufactures in Canada. The annual census 
is in addition to the Bureau’s decennial cen- 
sus and the statistics of population, finance, 
education, etc. Preliminary reports on various 
industries have been reviewed in previous 
issues of the Lasour Gazerte. These prelim- 
inary reports are consolidated from time to 
time in general reports issued by the Bureau. 


The Biscuit and Confectionery Industry, 
1924 


The report on the biscuit and confectionery 
industry in Canada in 1924 shows the number 
of plants reporting as 321, a decrease of 40 
from the preceding year. There had been 27 
establishments excluded or transferred, 40 
firms retired, and 27 new firms reported for 
the first time. 
reporting were in Ontario. There were 17 
firms making biscuits only, 24 making bis- 
cuits and confectionery, and 280 making con- 
fectionery (including chewing gum). 

A table is given showing statistics of the 
industry for the years 1923 and 1924. In- 
creases appear in capital invested amounting 
to $1,730,000 or 4.7 per cent, and in pay- 
ments for salaries and wages of $1,001,540 or 
9 per cent. Decreases are shown in the num- 
ber of persons employed of 838 or 6.6 per 
cent; in the cost of materials of $576,252 or 
2.4 per cent and in the gross value of pro- 
ducts of $3,270,546 or 6.8 per cent. 

The total selling value of production in 
1924 was $45,123,629. Of this $15,977,345 rep- 
resented the value of chocolate confectionery ; 
$13,216,605 of biscuits, plain and fancy; 
$8,793,892, sugar confectionery; $2,662,095; ice 
cream, and the remainder bread, buns, pies, 
cakes, etc., puddings, cocoa, popcorn and 
other products. 

There were 11,886 employees in 1924 re- 
ceiving in salaries and wages $12,126,701, the 
great majority of these being in Ontario. 
The months of highest employment were 


Over one-half of the firms. _ 


September, October and November, and the 
average number on the pay-rolls was 10,034, 
of which 4,355 were males and 5,679 were 
females. 

The average operating time per plant 
whether on whole or part time was 268.23 
days in 1924 as compared with 260.90 days 
in 1923. The average hours of labour per 
day were 8.88 in 1924 and 8.26 in 1923. 

The total value of imports in 1924 was 
$1,305,408, an increase of $33,226 during the 
year. The value of Canadian goods export- 
ed during the year 1924 was $559,446 as 
against $567,365 in 1923, a decrease of $7,919. 


Of the total value of goods imported, 56.4 


pér cent came from Britain and the colonies 
and the percentage of Canadian produce ex- 
ported to the same was approximately 80 
per cent. 


The Bread and Bakery Products Industry, 
1924 


The report on the baking industry is dis- 
tinct from the biscuit and confectionery in- 
dustry, but similar items of production appear 
in both reports. The number of establish- 
ments reporting was 2,073, an increase of 93 
over the previous year. Capital investment 
increased by 14.27 per cent; the number of 
persons employed by 9.27 per cent; salaries 
and wages paid by 10.19 per cent; cost of 
materials by 15.75 per cent, and value of 
products by 11.35 per cent. The statistics 
of production above refer only to the baking 
industry. The production of bread increased 
6.68 per cent; buns and puddings decreased, 
and pies, cakes, ete., increased. Biscuits made 
in baking establishments increased from 141 
tons worth $43,908 to 318 tons worth $136,054. 
Confectionery made in baking establishments 
also showed a large increase. Ice cream pro- 
duction increased 6 per cent. 

The total production for the baking, bis- 
cuit and confectionery industries was 713,727,- 
690 pounds of bread valued at $43,769,590; 
36,533 tons of biscuits valued at $13,352,659; 
92,073.330 pounds of confectionery valued at 
$25,032,554; and 1,969,096 gallons of ice 
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cream at $2,781,945. With other items the 
total reached $99,526,707. 

The per capita consumption of . bakers’ 
bread, based on estimated population of 9,- 
226,400 in 1924, was 77.3 pounds as compared 
with 73.1 in 1923. 

The number of employees in 1924 was 
11,917, of which 10,376 were male. The sal- 
aries and wages amounted to $13,498,091. 
The leading province was Ontario, with Que- 
bec second. | ! 

Employment was fairly constant: through- 
out the year, with a maximum of 11,101 in 
August and a minimum of 9,397 in January. 
The average working time of plants on full 
time was 298.14 days; 4.18 days on. part 
time; and 10.68 days idle. The daily hours 
of labour averaged 8.92 and the weekly hours 
53.80. 


The Silk Industry, 1924 


The report on the silk industry in Canada 
in 1924 showed 10 establishments reporting in 
1924, an increase of 3 for the year. The total 
value of products declined from $5,044,968 in 
1923 to $4,381,234 in 1924. The province of 
Quebec accounted for 72.2 per cent and On- 
tario for 27.8 per cent of the total produc- 
tion. 

The number of employees on salaries and 
wages declined from 1,457 earning $1,224,036 
in 1923 to 1,210 earning $978,686 in 1924. The 
average number of days each establishment 
was in operation during the calendar year 
1924 was 246.4, with 14.6 days on part time 
and 43 days idle. The average number of 
hours worked per day or shift by wage earn- 
ers was 9.9, and per week 50.1. The months 
of greatest employment were September, and 
October, and the month of lowest employ- 
ment was January. 

During 1924 the value of imports of real 
sik and silk goods from the United Kingdom 
was $2,425,011; from the United States, $5,- 
444,716; and from other countries, $12,275,313. 
The value of imports of artificial silk and silk 
goods were $2,330,272 from the United King- 
dom, $436,287 from the United States, and 
$692,791 from other countries. The value of 
exports of silk and silk goods to the United 
Kingdom was $223,632; to the United States, 
$11,026; and to other countries, $178,875. 


The Tobacco Manufacturing Industry, 1924 


The report of the tobacco manufacturing 
industry in Canada, 1924, divides the indus- 
try into two parts including 96 establishments 
whose principal product is cigars and cigar- 
ettes and 34 whose output is chiefly smoking 
or chewing tobacco and snuff. The total, 130 


establishments, shows a decrease of 15 in the 
first group and 3 in the second. ‘The gross 
value of production in 1924 was $59,953,502 
of which $26,455,986 represented the value of 
cigarettes. The total number of employees 
on salaries and wages was 8,379 earning $7,- 
338,058. The average number of days cigar 
and cigarette factories were in operation dur- 
ing 1924 was 246.7, with 27.3 days on part 
time and 30.0 days idle. The average num- 
ber of wage earners per establishment working 
8 hours per day or less was 20.0; working 9 
hours, 39.0; working 10 hours, 2.8; working 
over 10 hours, 0.4. The average number of 
hours per week was 46.3. In smoking and 
chewing tobacco factories, the average num- 
ber of days in operation was 263.1, with 11.6 
days’on part time and 29.3 days idle. The 
average number of wage earners per each 
establishment working 8 hours per day or less 
was 1.6; working 9 hours per day, 65.6; work- 
ing 10 hours per day, 3.3. The average num- 
ber of hours per week was 52.2. In cigar and 
cigarette factories the months of greatest em- 
ployment were November and December and 
the average number of employees for the 
year, by months, 4,969. In smoking and chew- 
ing tobacco factories the months’ of highest 
employment were January and December. 
The average number of employees was 2,049. 
The imports of tobacco in 1924 were 18,510,834 
pounds valued at $8,958,444. Of this amount 
$7,835,489 was the value of unmanufactured 
tobacco, $6,153,898 being the value of such 


imported from the United States, $27,773 
from the United Kingdom, and $1,653,818 
from other countries. Tobacco exports 


amounted to $772,484, of which the value of 
unmanufactured tobacco amounted to 
$626,911. 


The Cocoa and Chocolate Industry, 1924 


The report on the cocoa and chocolate in- 
dustry in Canada in 1924 shows that reports 
received from 5 plants, of which 2 were in 
Ontario, 2 in Quebec and one in Nova Scotia. 
The number of employees on salaries and 
wages was 640 in 1923, earning $621,308 and 
670 in 1924, earning $654,235. The net value 
of products was $1,510,938 in 1924, a decrease 
of nearly 4 per cent. The total selling value 
at the factory of products in 1924 was 
$3,839,963, a decrease of 5 per cent from the 
value in 1923. 

The statistics of employment by months 
show that the month of highest employment 
was January, when the number on the pay- 
rolls was 590, of whom 312 were males and 
278 females; the month of lowest employment 
was July with a total enrolment of 479, of 
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whom 259 were males and 220 females. The 
average number of days in operation on full 
time was 237.0, with 17.6 days on part time 
and 49.4 days idle. The average number of 
hours worked per day or shift was 9.0, and 
per week, 49.6. The total imports of cocoa 
and chocolate were valued at $2,194,358. 


The Coffee and Spice Industry, 1924 


The report on the coffee and spice indus- 
try in Canada, 1924, shows 52 firms report- 
ing, with 17 in Ontario, 11 in Quebec, 8 in 
British Columbia, 6 in Manitoba, 5 in New 
Brunswick, 3 in Alberta, and 2 in Nova Scotia. 
There was an increase of one plant over the 
number for 1923. In 1923 there were 1,116 
employees receiving in salaries and wages 
$1,423,383, and in 1924, 1,090 employees re- 
ceiving $1,440,959. 

The selling value of products in 1924 was 
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$15,285,645, an increase of $1,108,577, due to 
the increase in production of coffee, roasted or 
ground. 

The number on the pay-rolls was highest 
in May with 367 male and 345 female em- 
ployees, and lowest in December with 676 
employees of which 356 were male and 322 
female. Compared with 1923 the average full 
time operations increased by 5.93 days to 
278.63, part time operations by .94 days to 
15.94 and the number of days idle decreased 
by 6.87 days to 9.42. The average number 
of hours per day increased from 8.4 hours in 
1923 to 8.52 in 1924. Average weekly hours 
decreased from 47.50 in 1923 to 47.37 in 1924. 

The total value of imports of coffee, chic- 
ory, spices, etc., was $5,887,560, the exports of 
coffee and imitations of the same amounted 
to 41,630 pounds valued at $13,542, of which 
18,314 pounds valued at. $6,738 went to the 
United States. 





Paid Holidays in France 


The French Ministry of Labour has just 
published the results of an inquiry conducted 
among industrial and commercial establish- 
ments which grant paid holidays to all or some 
of their workers. The information collected 
covers 628 concerns belonging to all branches 
of industry, and of which, it should be noted, 
259 are situated in Alsace-Lorraine. From the 
report it appears that altogether 38,466 work- 
ers are granted paid holidays, while the branch 
of industry the most favoured in this connec- 
tion is the food and drink trade. Of the es- 
tablishments where a system of paid holidays 
is organized, 61 employ over 100 workers, 9 
over 500 workers, and 8 over 1,000. In 414 
establishments paid holidays were instituted 
by agreement between employers and workers. 
Forty-eight concerns grant holidays to all their 
staff, irrespective of their length of service, 
while 555 allow them only to workers with a 
certain period of service to their credit, which 
period varies from 3 months to 15 years. 

The number of working days granted as paid 
holidays varies with the establishments. In 
107 cocerns holidays of equal duration are 
granted to all the workers employed, while in 
others, the. length of the holidays varies ac- 
cording to the length of service. Sometimes 
workers attaining the minimum length of ser- 
vice entitling them to paid holidays have the 
right to an extra day’s holiday per annum for 
every additional year of service. More fre- 
quently, however, the duration of holidays in- 
creases, not from year to year, but after periods 
of from 2 to 6 years, according to the estab- 
lishments. Many systems of calculating the 


duration of holidays have been introduced. 
In some cases the whole staff take their holi- 
days at once and enterprises close down for a _ 
week or a fortnight; but it should be noted 
that in such cases that part of the staff which 
is not entitled to paid holidays for the whole 
periods of the closing takes a part of the holi- 
days unpaid. The duration of paid holidays 
granted to workers employed by the hour or 
on piece rates is generally calculated on the 
average wage earned during a certain period, 
which varies, being sometime one year, some- 
times the last three months worked, and some- 
times the last fortnight preceding or the first 
fortnight following the holidays. On going on 
holidays some enterprises give their workers a 
special bonus in addition to paying their wages 
during their absence. 





The number of accidents reported to the 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board dur- 
ing the month of May showed an. increase 
over the prior month, the figures being 4,979 
during May, as against 4,449 in April. Al- 
though the number of accidents was greater, 
the benefits awarded were lower, the total for 
May being $482,408.18, as compared with 
$475,199.70 during April.. The present year to 
date shows an increase over the prior year, 
both as to accidents and benefits. The bene- 
fiets awarded during the first five months of 
1926 amounted to $2,287,913.83, as compared 
with $2,243,861.42, during. the. corresponding 


period of 1925, and the accidents reported have 


increased from 21,620 in 1925 to 23,750 in 1926. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING OF MAY, 1926, 


AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS TO 


THE DOMINION 


BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


A LTHOUGH activity in some lines was re- 

tarded by the unseasonable weather pre- 
vailing generally at the beginning of May, em- 
ployment on the whole showed a considerable 
increase, 23,148 persons being added to the 
staffs of the 5,866 firms reporting, who em- 
ployed 773,471 workers. The index stood at 
94.3, as compared with 91.4 on April, 1926, 
and with 90.8, 91.8, 91.4, 83.3 and 84.1 on 
May 1, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, respec- 
tively. The situation was thus more favour- 
able than on the corresponding date in any 
of the last five years. The seasonal improve- 
ment was rather less than on May 1, 1925, 
when the spring was further advanced, but the 
gain exceeded that of May 1, 1924. Continued 
expansion may be looked for in the next re- 
port. 

Construction, manufacturing, transportation, 
communication, trade, mining (other than coal) 
and services reported marked increases, while 
the only pronounced losses were those of 
a seasonal character in logging camps. 


Employment by Provinces 


The trend of employment was upward in all 
except the Maritime Provinces; firms in Que- 
bec and Ontario reported the greatest numeri- 
cal increases in staff. 


Maritime Provinces—Improvement was re- 
gistered in manufacturing, (notably in fish can- 
neries and lumber mills), coal mining and 
highway construction, but larger losses in 
railway construction, logging, shipping and 
stevedoring reduced the general level of em- 
ployment. The declines were mainly sea- 
sonal in character. An upward movement was 
noted on May 1, 1925, when the index was 
higher; the late spring this year delayed Op- 
erations to some extent. Statements were re- 
ceived from 526 employers having 61,927 work- 
ers, as compared with 62,420 in the preceding 
month. 


Q@uebec_—Further gains were shown in Que- 
bec, where 6,976 persons were added to the 
staffs of the 1,264 co-operating firms, whose 
payrolls totalled 217,039 at the beginning of 
May. Manufacturing recorded heightened ac- 
tivity, mainly in the iron and steel, tobacco, 
Jumber, building material, pulp and paper and 
mineral product divisions; logging (on account 
of river drives) transportation and construc- 
tion also afforded more employment. Condi- 
tions were considerably better than on May 
1 last year, although the incréases then were 
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somewhat more pronounced, partly owing to 
the more favourable weather that prevailed. 


Ontario—Practically all industries in On- 
tario recorded a better situation, except log- 
ging, in which there were heavy seasonal losses. 
Within the manufacturing division, the great- 
est increases were in iron and steel and lum- 
ber factories; mining, communication, trans- 
portation, construction, services and trade all 
registered improvement, that in construction 
being most pronounced. An aggregate work- 
ing force of 321,007 was reported by the 2,674 
employers making returns, who had 312,491 
employees on April 1. Increases on a larger 
scale were noted at the beginning of May, 
1925, when the index was lower. 


Prairie Provinces—Employment in the 
Prairie Provinces showed expansion exceeding 
that recorded on the corresponding date of 
last year, when the index was 4.5 points lower. 
Lumber, iron and steel and building material 
works, communication, trade and construction 
indicated heightened activity; the greatest im- 
provement took place in highway and rail- 
way construction, while coal mining and log- 
ging reported the only recessions of any size. 
The 744 reporting firms had 97,774 employees 
as against 93,264 on April 1. 


British Columbia —Further increases in em- 
ployment were shown in British Columbia, the 
gains being more extensive than on May 1 
last year. The index number then stood at 
105.1, as compared with 113.5 on the date un- 
der review. According to the statistics tabu- 
lated, 658 employers enlarged their staffs 
from 72,085 persons at the beginning of April 
to 75,724 on May 1. The most pronounced 
increases were in construction and manufactur- 
ing, notably in lumber and fish-preserving es- 
tablishments, but logging, transportation and 
trade also afforded more employment. Coal 
mining, on the other hand, was decidedly 
slacker. 


Table I gives index numbers of employment 
by economic areas. 


Employment by Cities 


Firms in the eight cities for which separate 
tabulations are made increased their staffs, 
Montreal, Toronto and Hamilton showing the 
greatest absolute gains. 


Montreal—Employment in Montreal again 
increased; manufacturing, particularly of iron 
and steel products, transportation and con- 
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struction were decidedly more active. State- 
ments were compiled from 686 firms employing 
109,057 persons, or 3,252 more than on April 
1. Considerable improvement had also been 
indicated on May 1, 1925, but the index then 
was over four points lower. 


and stevedoring and 

building afforded increased employment in 
Quebec. The 86 co-operating employers re- 
ported 8,481 workers on payroll, as against 
8,025 in the preceding month. The situation 
was better than on the corresponding date last 
year, when important reductions were regis- 
tered. 


Toronto—Statistics were received from 767 
firms employing 96,315 persons, an increase of 
1,985 over their April 1 staffs. Manufactur- 


Quebec.—Shipping 
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reporting firms, who had 28,518 employees. 
Manufacturing, especially iron and steel, and 
construction registered the bulk of the gain, 
which was more pronounced than that noted 
on May 1, 1925, when the index stood be- 
tween 11 and 12 points lower. 


Windsor and Other Border Cities—Con- 
tinued increases were reported in the Border 
Cities, chiefly in automobile plants, while con- 
struction, services and other groups were also 
busier. The number of persons employed in 
81 establishments was 11,887, as against 11,240 
at the beginning of April. 


Winnipeg —General expansion in manufac- 
turing, construction and trade caused a gain of 
522 persons in the working forces of 278 firms 
who employed 25,671 workers on May 1. This 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 
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‘Nore.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month, as indicated by 
the firms reporting, in comparison with the number of employees they reported in January, 1920, as 100. 


ing generally, construction, trade and com- 
munication registered the greatest expansion. 
Employment in Toronto was on a higher level 
than on May 1 a year ago, although slightly 
larger gains were then reported. 


Ottawa.—Pulp and paper and other branches 
of manufacturing and construction were busier, 
the general increase exceeding that shown on 
the same date in 1925. Data were received 
from 125 employers with 9,636 workers as com- 
pared with 9,103 in their last report. 


Hamilton—Further and greater improve- 
ment was recorded in Hamilton, where 1,263 
persons were added to the staffs of the 194 


increase was nearly double that shown on the 
same date a year ago; employment then was 
much less active. 


Vancouver——Additions to staffs that greatly 
exceeded those registered on May 1, 1925, were 
indicated in Vancouver, where the payrolls 
of the 226 co-operating employers rose from 
24,447 on April 1 to 25,374 persons at the be- 
ginning of May. Conditions were very much 
more favourable than on the corresponding 
date last year. Construction, manufacturing, 
transportation and trade shared in the upward 
movement indicated this May. 

Index numbers of employment by cities 
are given in Table II. 
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The Manufacturing Industries 


Further advances were made in employment 
in manufacturing; the lumber, iron and steel 
and fish preserving industries showed the most 
marked improvement, but large gains were 
also indicated in pulp and paper, tobacco, 
building material and mineral product factor- 
ies. On the other hand, rubber, textile, leather 
and edible plant product works were slacker. 
Declines are usually registered in the last three 
groups during the spring. A combined work- 
ing force of 448,478 persons was employed by 
the 3,801 manufacturers making returns, who 
had 438,778 operatives, at the beginning of 
April. Employment was considerably brisker 
than on May 1, 1925, although greater gains 
were then reported. 


Animal Products, Edible—All branches of 
this division showed «general increases of a 
seasonal nature, those in dairies and fish-pre- 
serving establishments being most noteworthy. 
British Columbia and the Maritime Provinces 
recorded a large proportion of the gain, but 
the movement was upward in all provinces. 
Statements were received from 202 firms hav- 
ing 14,536 employees, as compared with 13,079 
at the beginning of April. The ndex number 
was higher than on May 1, 1925, although the 
improvement then was slightly more pro- 
nounced. 


Leather and Products—Seasonal declines 
were indicated in boot and shoe factories, the 
losses being, however, very much less extensive 
than those noted on May 1 a year ago, when 
the index number was six points lower. The 
working forces of the 192 manufacturers re- 
porting declined from 17,063 persons on April 1 
to 16,623 at the beginning of May. These de- 
creases were mainly confined to Quebec. 


Lumber and Products—Although operations 
were retarded to some extent by the un- 
seasonable weather prevailing on May 1, there 
was an increase of 3,581 persons in the pay- 
rolls of the 712 lumber firms furnishing stat- 
istics, who had 46,476 employees. Rough and 
dressed lumber mills registered the bulk of the 
gain, but heightened activity was also shown 
- in furniture, vehicle, match and other divisions 
of the group. Additions to staffs were re- 
ported in all provinces, those in Ontario and 
British Columbia being most marked. Sub- 
stantially greater improvement was noted on 
May 1, 1925, when the index was three points 
higher; the season then was more favourable 
for work in the outlying mills. 


Plant Products, Edible—As was the case on 
the corresponding date last year, employment 
in vegetable food factories showed a falling 
off. A combined working force of 24,813 per- 
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sons was reported by the 304 co-operating em- 
ployers, as compared with 25,070 on April 1. 
Flour and other cereal mills and sugar and 
syrup works registered most of the loss, which 
took place chiefly in Ontario. 


Pulp and Paper Products—Further, and 
more extensive increases were shown in this 
group, the gain rather exceeding that recorded 
on May 1, 1925; the index number then stood 
at 99.6, as compared with 105.3 on the date 
under review. Practically all the improve- 
ment was in pulp and paper mills in Ontario 
and Quebec. The 450 manufacturers whose 
statistics were tabulated had 53,631 employees, 
or 852 more than in their last report. 


Rubber Products—Continued curtailment 
of operations was noted in rubber factor- 
les, in which the level of employment was 
slightly lower than at the beginning of May 
last year, when comparatively small addi- 
tions to staffs were indicated. Ontario reg- 
istered the largest declines, but there were 
also reductions in Quebec. Statements were 
compiled from 31 establishments whose pay- 
rolls included 11,783 workers, as compared with 
12,384 on April 1. 


Textile Products—Seasonal losses were re- 
ported in this group, chiefly in garment and 
personal furnishing factories in Ontario and 
Quebec. The working force of the 515 con- 
cerns making returns fell off 72,526 on April 
1 to 71,956 at the beginning of May. Em- 
ployment was in greater volume than on the 
corresponding date in 1925. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—Im- 
provement was again shown in tobacco works, 
101 firms increasing their staffs by 744 persons 
to 11,918 on May 1. Activity was greater 
than on the same date last year, when seasonal 
gains were also indicated, 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—The trend 
of employment in building material plants con- 
tinued to be upward, according to 116 manu- 
factures having 9,698 employees, as against 
8,988 in the preceding month. All branches of 
the industry shared in the gains, which were 
reported chiefly in Quebec, Ontario, and the 
Prairie Provinces. The number of persons 
employed in the production of building ma- 
terials was very much larger in May this year 
than in 1925, although important additions 
to staffs were then made. 


Electric Current—Employment in electric 
current plants increased, 139 extra persons 
being taken on by the 86 co-operating pro- 
ducers, who had 11,290 workers. This gain 
was smaller than that indicated at the begin- 
ning of May, 1925; the index number then 
was higher. 
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Iron and Steel Products—Further important 
increases were noted in iron and steel pro- 
ducts; rolling and forging mills, agricultural 
implement, railway car, automobile, heating 
appliance, and other factories coming under 
this heading enlarged their payrolls consider- 
ably. The expansion was much more pro- 
nounced than on ‘the corresponding date of a 
year ago, when the index number, standing at 
75.0, was eight points lower than on the date 
under review. Statistics were received from 
635 establishments having 127,909 employees, 
as compared with 124,687 in the preceding 
month. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—The move- 
ment in these industries continued to be fav- 
ourable, according to 103 firms employing 13,- 
948 workers, or 145 more than in their last 
report. Rather smaller gains were registered 
on May 1, 1925, and the index number then 
was a good deal lower. 


Mineral Products—Seasonal improvement 
was shown in the mineral products division, 
chiefly in Quebec and Ontario. The staffs of 
the 76 reporting employers were increased from 
9,260 persons on April 1 to 9,821 at the begin- 
ning of May, a gain that caused the curve 
of employment in the group to continue in 
its favourable position as compared with the 
corresponding date last year, when expansion 
was also indicated. 


Logging 


Continued but much less extensive reduc- 
tions were recorded in logging in Ontario and 
in the Maritime and Prairie Provinces, while 
river driving operations caused a temporary 
gain in Quebec and there was also improve- 
ment in British Columbia. The payrolls of 
218 firms whose statistics were received total- 
led 15,928 persons, compared with 17,264 in 
the preceding month. Smaller losses were 
noted at the beginning of May last year, but 
employment then was in greater volume. 

Mining 

Coal.—In spite of a considerable revival of 
activity in the Nova Scotia coal fields, there 
was a net decline in employment in this 
division, due to heavy losses in the Prairie 
Provinces and British Columbia. The result 
was a reduction of 382 persons in the forces 
of the 88 operators reporting, who had 23,197 
employees. This contraction was smaller than 
that which took place on May, 1, 1925, but 
the index number then was a few points 
higher, 

Metallic Ores—Additions to staffs were 
registered in metallic mines in British Colum- 
bia and Ontario. Returns were tabulated from 


48 firms with 10991 employees, as against 
10,750 on April 1. This gain exceeded that 
indicated on the same date last year, when 
employment was above the level reported in 
May of this year. 


Non-Matallic Minerals, other than Coal— 
Continued expansion was shown in this group, 
largely in Quebec and Ontario; 68 employers 
had 6,000 workers on May 1, or 480 more than 
in the preceding month. The situation was 
considerably better than at the beginning of 
May, 1925. 


Communication 


The trend of employment in the communi- 
cation industries was decidedly upward, 1,041 
persons being added to the staffs of 182 com- 
panies and branches reporting; they had 24,117 
employees. Telegraph» and telephones both 
showed heightened activity. Employment 
was considerably better than on the corre- 
sponding date a year ago, the increase re- 
corded then having been much smaller. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—Further mod- 
erate gains took place in local transportation, 
in which 182 additional persons were employed 
by the 113 co-operating firms, who had 18,700 
workers. More extensive improvement was 
reported at the beginning of may, 1925, but 
the index number then was the same as on the 
date under review. 


Steam Railways—Data received from 101 
divisional superintendents and companies 
showed that they had 73,127 persons on pay- 
roll as compared with 72,558 on April 1. Al- 
though there were gains in all provinces, those 
in Ontario were most marked. Contractions 
were registered on May 1, 1925, and the index 
number then was three points lower. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—The opening 
of the St. Lawrence ports and of navigation 
in Ontario caused a substantial increase, which 
was, however, partly offset by shrinkage in 
employment at the winter ports. There was 
a net increase of 858 persons, according to 51 
employers, reporting 12,221 workers. Activity 
was slightly greater than on the same date of 
a year ago. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—Further extension of operations 
was reported by 322 contractors, whose work- 
ing forces rose from 24,829 on April 1 to 27,- 
687 at the beginning of May. All except the 
Maritime Provinces shared in the gain, which 
was especially noteworthy in Ontario and Que- 
bec. Rather smaller additions to staffs were 
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. Nore.—The number employed by the reporting firms in Jan, 1920, is taken as 100 inevery case. The “relative weight’”’ 
in Tables I, II and Il shows the proportion of employees in the indicated district or industry to the total number of employees 
reported in all districts and industries on the date under review. 


TABLE I.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF ALL EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS, AND OF DOMINION 
EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING 


TT Une orn cummaspuaporaarcammmmemrmameeseseeereeeeseee 


Maritime | Prairie British All manu- 
Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia facturing 
84-1 87-5 80-8 83-6 86:6 90:1 80-2 
83-3 83-0 81-2 82-4 85-4 91-3 79-0 
91-4 90-0 90:3 91:6 90-4 97-5 90-5 
88-7 86°3 90-5 86-1 94-3 90-9 80-1 
90-6 83-2 92-8 90-0 92-1 92-7 84-9 
90-7 82-4 93-5 89-8 89-6 97-1 86-0 
89-3 84-6 91-5 87-6 87-0 99-6 86-5 
91:8 88-1 94-1 89-8 89-4 102-9 87°7 
95-2 90:0 99-9 92:1 94-1 103-4 88-4 
95-9 90-6 100-6 91-4 99-1 105-8 87-7 
94-7 90-2 98-7 90-3 96-4 107-1 86-2 
93-1 86-6 97-8 88-9 93-9 106-0 84-5 
93-9 88-3 97-6 91-6 91-4 104-0 85-7 
93-0 83-7 97-1 90-4 94-1 102-1 84-2 
90-8 79°3 95-3 88-4 91-8 100-0 82-0 
83-9 78-5 85-0 81-4 88-1 92-9 75°5 
86-1 79-1 89-1 83-4 88-4 95-1 79°3 
87-0 81-7 89-6 85-0 85-0 98-1 81-9 
87-2 83-4 89-8 84-9 84-1 100-1 84-3 
90-8 86-6 94-2 87-7 88-0 105-1 86-6 
94-5 90-3 100-6 89-8 93-1 106-5 88-3 
96-8 99-4 101-1 91-8 95-9 108-0 89-1 
96-3 92-2 101-1 90-8 97-3 1122 88-5 
96-6 88-4 101-3 92-7 96-0 114-2 89-4 
98-3 88-1 102-7 94-3 99-8 114-8 91-3 
97-1 85-5 101-1 93-7 99-1 111-5 89-2 
95-3 83-5 98-5 92-6 97-5 109-0 88-1 
89-6 84-4 90:7 86-3 95-1 100-5 83-2 
90-7 85-1 92-6 88-1 90-7 103-6 85-9 
91-5 88-7 94-0 89-2 88-6 103-3 87-7 
91-4 84-7 95-7 88-0 88-2 108-3 89-3 
94-3 83-8 99-0 90-4 92-5 113-5 91-3 





TABLE II._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Montreal Quebec Toronto Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
S858 hae 88-1 94-8 OF Oa det ete 86-3 91-8 
SOcSo slab oe ae 85-6 91-0 (OE Oo) eee eee 85:3 91-1 
Sel Ws! eee 84-7 89-7 SE oF | eee ee 84-7 91-1 
SPOT Le Sek 84-5 89-3 SSo2Us | pee eee ee 83-8 94-2 
CTA hovel ngs, Be. 2p. case 84-8 90-9 85:2 lege tee eS 82-3 99-8 
25S) AiG eevee 85-6 98-3 SES | ae eee 83-0 102-2 
S622) ol) bye eee 85-2 101-6 Soria] | eee eens 83-6 99-7 
a See | 2 Bec men eae 83-9 102-3 Si eb epee bce 85-6 99-0 
95-1 96-9 83-9 101-6 SO-0re | 4 ae eae Ss 85-5 102-3 
92-9 96-4 85-3 100-6 10 4 | Re 86-4 104-0 
93-7 98-8 86-4 100-8 S04 en tees 86-1 104-0 
92-4 100-3 87-0 94-5 CUE eat bee) Release meer 84-2 103-4 
93-1 98-5 87-4 92-3 CHASE NRE Siar be he 83-5 104-0 
82-5 93-1 82-2 87-1 ge ON | Aaer Ee “See 81-4 98-3 
85-3 101-3 83-0 86-8 dedi lec Meee eee Mee 84-2 97-4 
86-7 93-2 81-8 86-6 SOT eee eee ee 82-7 101-8 
88-5 98-4 85-1 87-5 SOLS ot) sath See 83-7 102-5 
91-7 91-9 86-9 91-8 S254. ee et ee 85-4 104-0 
95-6 95-7 86-7 100-1 83-9 85-2 85-5 103-1 
95-7 98-9 87-6 100-5 86-0 67-1 85-6 106-5 
97-0 98-8 87-7 100-2 84-8 59-0 87-7 111-4 
97-3 97-4 88-5 98-5 86-9 85-6 88-0 113-9 
99-4 100-3 89-8 101-8 88-3 94-8 89-4 113-9 
99-3 99-4 89-7 96-8 87-7 92-9 92-5 112-0 
97-0 94-4 90-9 90-4 88-7 93-3 91-5 110-7 
88-0 89-9 86-1 87-7 85-0 57-1 89-3 105-8 
88-3 90-6 86-5 87-0 86-9 96:1 89-8 109-4 
89-6 92-3 87-1 85-3 88-5 100-5 90-8 107-6 
93-1 94-9 87-7 86-5 90-3 102-8 90-7 112-6 
96-0 100-4 89-8 91-5 94-0 108-5 92-7 116-8 





Relative weight of em- 
ployment by cities 


as at May 1, 1926.... 14-1 : 12-5 1- 3-7 1-5 . 3-3 
Ss 
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indicated on May 1, 1925, when the index 
number stood at 122.7 as compared with 144.8 
on the date under review. 

Highway —Continued and much greater ex- 
pansion was recorded on highway construction, 
particularly in the Western Provinces. One 
hundred and one employers in this group re- 
ported 7,057 workers, or 3,848 more than at the 
beginning of April. This improvement was 


greater than that registered on May 1 last 
year. 

Railway—Employment in railway construc- 
tion showed a gain which, though extensive, 
was not as pronounced as that recorded on 
May 1, 1925, when the index was higher. The 
working forces of the 34 employers making re- 
turns aggregated 34,335 persons, as compared 
with 30,277 in the preceding month. ‘There 


TABLE UL.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES GAN. 1920=100) 









Relative ‘May 1, 
Industries weight 1926 
Manufacturing................... 58-0 91-3 
Animal products-edible......... 1-9 94-7 
Fur and products..............+- 0-1 82-4 
Leather and products............ 2-1 76°5 
Lumber and products............ 6-0 94-7 
Rough and dressed lumber.... 3°7 105-5 
Juurberiproducts. .. .b..faab «+. 2-3 81-3 
Musical Instruments............- 0-4 68-5 
Plant products—edible........... 3-2 90-0 
Pulp and paper products.......... 6-9 105-3 
Pulp and paper. fi.0<cces ARMs 3°5 114-9 
Paper products.’ 7; 6... arc oe: 0:8 90-9 
Printing and publishing........ 2°6 98-9 
Rubber products.............+.-- 1-5 82-6 
Textile products................. 9-3 93 -2 
Thread, yarn and cloth........ 3°5 107-4 
Hosiery and knit goods........ 1-9 102-7 
Garments and personal furnish- 
iPS 5.0 BASE. oS BMS 2-8 73°6 
Other textile products........ ae 1-1 102-6 
Tobacco, distilled and malt 
HQuorsee is: : See el ee ae 1:5 103-2 
Wood distillates and extracts.... 0-1 88-2 
Chemicals and allied products... 0:9 85-1 
Clay, glass and stone products... 1-3 98-0 
Electric current.;........ 4.83... 1-5 120-1 
Electrical apparatus.............. .- Obed 115-9 
Tron and steel products........... 16°5 83-0 
Crude, rolled and forged pro- 
pacts while. Bie. teak By Cp se 1:6 62-9 
Machinery (otherthan vehicles) - 1-2 75-4 
Agricultural implements....... 1-1 81-8 
Land vehicles. .......2........ 7°9 ‘101-1 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing 0-4 31-4 
Heating appliances............. 0-6 88-4 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e. 
Sh) tee SO Ee ae 0-8 95-7 
Foundry and, machine shop 
Or PTOMUGLE rca - eee Lee pes tae 0:7 83-2 
. Other iron and steel products.. 2°2 77:8 
Non-ferrous metal products...... 1:8 95-3 
Mineral products.......455... ss 1:3 107-1 
Miscellaneousaecy «.<f05) eas sais ob 0:5 88-2 
LOSSIME cB e oatets Akers eee 2-1 40-3 
EMITS oth on toa ee: Cee 5-2 88-9 
(OC) Beri a Berta Site seer 3:0 74-4 
Worallic ofese sas cscabeeseo chee 1:4 140-4 
Non-metallic minerals (other ’ 
Bian COM) prac emer mete ie 0-8 97-0 
Communication............... Pes Roe l 115-8 
M Clecraphse ad dct eee e . 0-6 112-8 
elophones wks ccc eco 2-5 116-5 
Transportation................... 13°5 102°8 
Street railways and cartage...... 2-4 110:9 
Steam railways... ok. oe eee ee 9-5 94-4 
Shipping and stevedoring........ 1-6 176-7 
Construction and maintenance.. 8-9 134-6 
Duane} ser, Fe as ate. See mee re 3°6 144-8 
Hig way stt.crma sees ours 0°9 935-9 
TRALUIWAY och cenatnayste s Scie iy ommend 4-4 109-1 
Services. 5.4. Gate ot UP eee 1-8 114-6 
Hotels and restaurants..... ae: 0:9 114-6 
Proressional: acum iA Oe a acetone 0-2 117-1 
Personal (chiefly Jaundries)...... 0:7 113-9 
PARE Sic doce Garawnaiach Mae ee 74 97-1 
UGG AU. os 6 dateavo dee <A eee e 4-9 98-3 
NVIIOIOSAIO 4s, 2 pcs. ootspn et aes Se 2:5 95:0 
All Industries.................... 100-0 94-3 





April 1, May 1, May 1, May 1, May 1, 
192 1925 1924 192 192 
89-3 86-6 87-7 90-5 79-0 
85-4 92-2 86-5 83-8 86-0 
81-6 77:0 81:3 88°7 90:6 
78:9 70-5 79:4 79-1 80:3 
87-7 97-7 91-6 95-5 88-9 
93-6 113-9 104-2 104-0 98-1 
79:6 77°3 75°7 84-5 77-1 
66-7 58-8 60-6 71:6 61-4 
90-4 89-4 88-9 88-3 84-6 
103-3 99-6 98-7 101-1 93-6 
111-1 105-1 102-4 107-4 93-7 
91-1 88-0 88-4 90:9 87-5 
98°3 97-2 97-9 97-1 95-4 
86-8 83-2 76-1 84-3 66°8 
94-0 89-4 85-6 92:5 88-9. 
107-4 103-0 95-0 106-4 98-5 © 
101-7 90:9 89-2 96-6 89-7 
75-6 73-2 73°4 77-6 81-1 
101-4 101-9 94-6 98-5 88-7 
96-7 96-2 96-4 92-2 95-1 
105-9 95-3 103-6 91-7 75-0 
84-5 83-8 87-4 92-5 79°4 
88-5 82-7 90:0 94:5 83-8> 
118-0 129-1 119-9 111-9 110-4 
115-7 110-4 113-4 103-8 74-0. 
81-1 75-0 81-2 85:4 62:5 
60°3 62-2 (pAe3| 77:5 49° 
74+4 68-4 72-6 73-6 62-8 
78-9 56-4 59-1 64:0 48-6 
98-0 92-9 101-3 103-6 72-8 
31-2 33°2 34:6 33-2 21-8 
85-6 82-0 82-9 95°3 82-8 
93°3 72-8 92-8 89-6 67-4 
88-7 75°7 83-9 89-4 68-8 
76-6 71-5 74-1 80:4 66-2 
93-8 80-0 85-4 87-0 65-1 
100-6 105-4 103-8 100-2 94-9 
85-6 85-9 87-7 96-4 90-3 
43-9 47°4 54°5 48-0 “87-0 
88-4 94-3 103-3 96-7 90:2 
75:6 78-3 92-0 92-0 91-6. 
137-4 154-8 147-7 112°9 92-4 
91:3 87-6 95-9 96-4 80:5 
110-7 109-3 108:2 99-7 100-4 
103-8 105-8 106-2 98-6 93-1 
112-5 110-2 108-7 100-0 102+2 
101-2 100:3 105-3 101-7 98-7 
109-6 110-9 113-8 112-2 119-0 . 
93-7 91-4 97-3 95-6 89-6 
164-6 174-4 173-1 143-8 160-8 
113-7 125-6 111-2 101-6 101-1 
130-6 112-0 95:8 77-9 86-3 
410°5 908-7 546-2 711-9 688-5 
96-3 114-3 109-8 109-8 102-5 
112-8 109-9 108-0 97-1 95-6 
111-7 112-0 109-8 95-3 94-7 
117-1 113-6 112-3 96-2 92-5 
113-1 105-7 104-2 99-8 97-6 
96°2 95-0 91-9 91-7 90°1 
97-4 95-1 90-1 90-1 88-3 
93-8 94-8 95-0 94-5 93-4. . 
91-4 90-8 : , 91:8 pene OIA 83-3. 
SR ie 5 aa Fa SS, eat Pek ee Be 


; Norz.—The “relative weight”? column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry 
is of the total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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were heavy losses in the Maritime Provinces, 
but pronounced gains in Ontario and the 
Prairie Provinces and somewhat smaller in- 
creases in Quebec and British Columbia. 


Services 


Another advance was shown in this group, 
especially in hotels and restaurants; 278 per- 
sons were added to the payrolls of the 173 
firms reporting in the service group, who em- 
ployed 14,230 persons on May 1. Conditions 
were better than on the same date in 1925, 
when improvement was also registered. 


Trade 


In spite of the inclement weather that ad-— 


versely affected business this spring, the forces 


of the 566 trading establishments making re- 
turns were increased by 803 persons to 57,413 
on May 1. Gains were noted in both retail 
and wholesale trade. Expansion on practically 
the same scale was indicated on May 1 last 
year, but employment then was in less volume. 
Table III gives index numbers of employ- 
ment by industries as at April 1 and May 1, 
1926, and as at May 1 of the last four years. 
The column headed “relative weight” shows 
the proportion that the number of employees 
reported in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in Canada 
by the firms making returns on May 1, 1926. 





EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR APRIL 1926 


HE volume of business transacted in the 

offices of the Employment Service of 
during the month of April 1926 
showed a substantial increase over that re- 


corded during the preceding month, while a 


comparison made with the corresponding 
period of last year showed an increase in the 
number of vacancies listed and only a nominal 
decline in the number of applicants registered 
and placements effected. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January 1924 as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies offered and 
placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada, computations being 
made semi-monthly. It will be seen that the 
curve of vacancies and of placements in rela- 
tion to applications rose steadily throughout 
the month, the former attaining a level of 
ten points higher than that reached at the 
close of April 1925, while the latter also 
reached a higher peak than. has been recorded 
for the past two years. The ratio of vacancies 
to each 100 applications was 79.8 and 91.6 
during the first and second half of April, in 
contrast to the ratio of 83.6 and 81.2 during 
the same period in 1925. The ratio of place- 
ments to each 100 applications during the 
period under review was 71.8 and 79.0 as 
compared with 75.0 and 74.1 during the cor- 
responding month a year ago. 

.The summary of the reports from the offices 
showed that the average of applications re- 
ported during the first half of April 1926 was 
1,799 as compared with 1,488 during the pre- 
ceding period and 1,931 daily during the 
corresponding period of 1925. l 
for work during the latter half of the Honth 
registered 1,711 daily, in contrast with 1,688 
during the latter half of April a year ago. 
Employers notified the Service of a daily 


average of 1,437 vacancies during the first 


half and 1,567 during the latter half of the 
month under review, as compared with a 
daily average of 1,613 and 1,371 vacancies 
during the month of April, 1925. Vacancies. 
offered to the Service during the latter half. 
of ‘March, 1926, averaged 1,156 daily. The: 
Service effected an average of 1,292 placements. 
during the first half of April, of which 931. 
were in regular employment and 361 in work: 
of one week’s duration or less, as compared: 
with a total average placement during the 
preceding period of 995 daily, and with 1,449 
daily during the first half of April a year: 
ago. During the latter half of the month: 
under review placements averaged 1,351 daily: 


(934 regular and 417 casual) as compared with | 


an average of 1,251 daily during the corre-: 
sponding period of 1925. 

During the month of April 1926 the offices ' 
of the Service referred 33,090 persons to vacan-: 
cies and effected a total of 31,772 placements. | 
Of these the placements in regular em-: 


_ployment were 22,385 of which 18,711 were . 


of men and 3,674 of women, while the place-. 


~ ments in casual work poe 9,387. The num-: 


ber of vacancies reported by employers num-| 
bered 25,366 for men and 10,800 for women, 
a total of 36,166, while applications for work 
totalled 42,029, of which 31,169 were from 
men and 10,860 from women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected to date in the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada :— 











Placements 
Year ; 
Regular | Casual Totals 

1919 (10 aye Se hoe, cutee 268, 001 37,904 805,905 
1920 Crees sone en Boe 366, 547 79, 265 445, 812 
toa AAA och 12 55. Gis © 280,518 75, 238 355, 756: 
VO2 2) we es hs on 3 eth cael TEN 297, 827 95, 695 393, 522 
5) ae” Sa A «2S ¢ a 347, 165 115,387 462, 552 
Hist e's Pare id Table « Betas epee 247, 425 118,707 366, 1382 
LOZ a5 sachs actats. «> bade ein epee. 306, 804 106, 021 412,825 
1926 (4 months)............. 62, 820 80, 639 93, 459 
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Nova Scoria 

There was an increase of nearly 24 per cent 
in the number of orders received by Nova 
Scotia offices during April when compared 
with the preceding month, and a gain of 
nearly 29 per cent over the corresponding 
month of last year. Placements were over 
four per cent higher than in March, and 
about 9 per cent above (April last year. 
The increase In vacancies under both com- 
parisons was almost entirely due to orders 
for coal miners as, with this exception, there 
were minor changes only in the demand for 
and supply of workers in other industries. 
Industrial groups in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month included 
manufacturing industries, 100; construction 
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lar employment numbered 125 of men and 
96 of women. 


(QUEBEC 


Employment offices in Quebec were notified 
of nearly 6 per cent more vacancies during 
April than in the preceding month, and over 
40 per cent more than during the correspon- 
ding month last year. The number of 
placements effected during April was over 7 
per cent higher than in March, and’ nearly 28 
per cent in excess of April, 1925. All indus- 
trial divisions participated in the increased 
placements over April last year, except 
logging, services and trade. In the logging, the 
decrease was small, and in services a decline 
of about 20 per cent was recorded, attributable 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
. APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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and maintenance, 52; services, 308; and trade 
83. Regular employment was secured for 161 
men and 89 women during the month. 


New Brunswick 


Orders listed at employment offices in New 
Brunswick during the month under review 
were slightly under 1 per cent lower than in 
March, but nearly 5 per cent higher than 
during April of last year. There was a nom- 
inal increase in placements over March, but 
nearly 7 per cent gain over April, 1925. The 
improvement over April of last year was 
almost entirely due to increased demand for 
workers in the services’ group, in which 567 
placements were effected. Placements in regu- 








to a shortage of household workers. Indus- 
trial groups in which most of the placements 
were effected during the month included manu- 
facturing industries, 147; logging, 149; con- 
struction and maintenance 654; and services 
474. During the month under review, 1,127 
men and 374 women were placed in regular 
employment. 
ONTARIO 

Opportunities for employment as indicated 
by orders listed at employment offices in On- 
tario during April were over 10 per cent bet- 
ter than in March, but nearly 13 per cent 
less favourable than in April last year. 
Placements increased over 11 per cent in com- 
parison with the preceding month, but de- 
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clined over 12 per cent when compared with 
April, 1925. The most noteworthy declines 
from the corresponding month last year 
occurred in logging, farming, transportation 
and construction and maintenance, offset in 
part by increases in the manufacturing indus- 
tries and trade. Total placements for the 
month numbered 10,172, and were distributed 
as follows: manufacturing industries, 1,580, 
of which 542 were in iron and steel pro- 
ducts; logging, 464; farming, 1,020; mining, 
74; communication, 45; transportation, 290; 
construction and maintenance, 2,524, of 
which 1,388 were railway workers; services, 
3,818, including 2,361 household workers; 
trade, 317; and finance, 40. Regular em- 
ployment was provided for 5,284 men and 
1,258 women during the month. 


MANITOBA 


There was a gain of over 33 per cent in 
the number of orders received at Manitoba 
offices during April when compared with the 
preceding month, but a decrease of over 5 
per cent when compared with the correspond- 
ing month last year. The number of 
placements effected was over 28 per cent 
higher than in March, but nearly 5 per cent 
lower than during April, 1925. Very little 
change from a year ago was shown in the 
different industrial divisions, minor gains in 
some being offset by small losses in others. 
Placements by industrial groups included 
manufacturing industries, 118; logging, 118; 
farming, 1,622; construction and mainten- 
ance, 121; services, 2,031, of which 1,477 were 
household workers; and trade, 173. During 
the month 1,840 men and 634 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


During April employment offices in Sas- 
katchewan received orders for nearly 67 per 
cent more workers than in March, and nearly 
10 per cent more than in April last year. 
Placements were more than 68 per cent 
higher than in March, but declined less than 
1 per cent when compared with April, 1925. 
Orders for farm workers were higher than a 
year ago, but placements were slightly lower. 
Industrial groups in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were 
manufacturing industries, 71; farming, 3,406; 
construction and maintenance, 559; and ser- 
vices, 945. Placements in regular employ- 
ment during the month numbered 3,947 of 
men and 460 of women. 


ALBERTA 


Opportunities for employment during April 
as indicated by orders received at offices in 
Alberta were over 73 per cent higher than 


in the preceding month but the same as dur- 
ing the corresponding month last year. 
There was an increase of nearly 68 per cent 
over March in placements, but a decline of 
nearly 5 per cent when compared with April, 
1925. Gains over last year were recorded in 
the manufacturing industries and logging, off- 
set by reductions in farming and construc- 
tion and maintenance. Industrial groups in 
which most of the placements were effected 
during the month included manufacturing in- 
dustries, 224; logging, 104; farming, 3,129; 
construction and maintenance, 523; services, 
947; and trade, 74. There were 3,855 men 
and 454 women placed in regular employ- 
ment during the month. 


BritisH CoLUuMBIA 


There was an increase of nearly 27 per cent 
in the number of orders received by British 
Columbia offices during April when compared 
with the preceding month, and of nearly 40 


per cent in comparison with the  cor- 
responding month last year. Placements 
also increased more than 31 per cent 


over March, and nearly 33 per cent over 
April, 1925. The increases over last year 
were general in all industrial divisions, the 
most noteworthy gains being recorded in the 
manufacturing industries, logging, transporta- 
tion and construction and maintenance. 
Placements by industrial groups included 
manufacturing industries, 739; logging, 557; 
farming, 522; mining, 99; transportation, 239; 
construction and maintenance, 1,058; and ser- 
vices, 1,045. During the month 2,872 men 
and 309 women were placed in regular em- 
ployment. 


Movement of Labour 


During April, 1926, the offices of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada made - 22,385 
placements in regular employment, of which 
14,997 were persons for whom the employ- 
ment found was outside the immediate lo- 
cality of the offices at which they were regis- 
tered. Of the latter 2,042 were granted the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate, 1,339 going to points within the same 
province as the despatching office, and 703 to 
other provinces. The reduced transportation 
rate, which is 2.7 cents per mile, with a mini- 
rum fare of $4, is granted by the railway 
companies to bona fide applicants at the Em- 
ployment Service who may desire to travel 
to distant employment for which no work- 
ers are available locally. 

The Moncton, N.B., office issued certifi- 
cates to 2 farm hands travelling to employ- 
ment in the Winnipeg zone. The certificates 
granted in Quebec numbered 47, all  pro- 
vincial. Of these Montreal issued 40 and 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF APRIL 1926 




















VACANCIES APFLICANTS 
Orrices Reported| Unfilled || Regist’d | Referred PLaceD Unplaced 
during | atend of|| during to at end of 
period period period |vacancies} Regular | Casual period 
Nova Scotia. 2:5... s...bc-t- <0 nee anes 835 217 711 715 250 382 722 
PAIR SA ee earns ON tee te 388 63 364 330 69 261 397 
New Glasgow...........scceeceeeee 190 39 177 215 135 20 153 
Medney Core a eee ee tN 257 115 170 170 48 101 172 
New Brunswick..................... 710 24 835 704 221 485 404 
@hathams si jre.3). 2c db hs es ites 98 5 100 94 26 68 69 
MOUCTOR. he ee eee 282 19 290 281 84 198 82 
ti John. has Ge ALL, 330 0 445 329 111 219 253 
Quebec S20 & anaes anestlt cee s 043 v8 3,617 1,795 1, 501 19 | 1,371 
CU) eS Eek a RE A iN is ie lie 452 29 29 1 92 
Montréal... on tiSad. AS ide 1,080 215 2,213 955 822 8 959 
[RITES oY: S ePaper Sn age yeu 101 16 532 143 90 9 197 
Sherbrookes. Schuur sete ee ee 172 64 180 145 135 1 27 
Three, Riverss «<. .. eee, Coa 296 140 240 258 161 0 96 
Ontario... ...... AYE: MILO. BLOC 13,848 2,383 14,484 10,706 6,542 3, 630 6,650 
Bell6valletes aces cere 170 0 143 141 94 47 43 
Brantford SL. atone. 3a. aan oe 238 54 272 197 137 ~ «B4 152 
ACRAEDRIN coon tan on sR ha te 256 7 255 253 139 114 28 
Cobalt... 14. PITISITE Bis | 67 1 108 58 52 45 
Fort, Walkigiivc disse tory A. rs cecets 269 1 325 290 247 43 178 
Guelphiticreset ate cn ene ee tee 210 78 201 151 is 50 84 
Hain leonls ..19...a0 4G OLE 1,101 44 1,400 1,075 388 686 1,056 
FOurstonbeny: cee ber ce ton wien ae 252 55 287 222 85 136 107 
TCCDGNOT. hore. tke ee ee 192 28 B69 209 131 51 156 
oMronse sy, . i Taey..  IRet. 429 397 469 406 291 84 276 
Nissara Falis:¢oc ys te 246 36 202 236 156 69 138 
Worth Bay.’ 232) Sees | eee 396 109 330 Slt 273 38 46 
Osha wares. 031303. s Gas. eee. .} 153 34 279 113 78 35 163 
687 274 722 672 408 172 477 
256 96 239 180 114 66 66 
146 49 152 140 93 18 113 
358 38 385 378 365 13 23 
452 43 487 403 266 137 342 
239 44 184 220 153 67 27 
187 13 201 175 128 47 142 
230 34 581 240 177 35 191 
58 aot sort? teh! 80 3 88 
10 0 8 68 
_ a res 3,385 ee pier 2,537 
636 11 22 106 
4,266 269 5,208 4,366 2,474 1,748 1,042 
lbncaie HABE cont 9) Martel 
160 30 30 174 
SANE Py 141 4,456 3,749 1,916 1,683 829 
Teeter ats Abe - 29TH LG. OTN 6, sid : ‘2 5, A 5, 3 4, - “i 7 
Monseilaw. 1.04. gccks.P eh wcat ate Ree eSe 478 1,263 “| 1,296 | 1,077 162 79 
North Battleford...000.0002020000 234 42 169 "169 "164 5 0 
Prince Albert. .vs:...... Bee AER AER SE ¢ 228 83 183 170 141 29 31 
Regingadee ek PA 1,584 192 1,458 1,452 1,195 257 52 
Saskatoon. 2... s.aniben sacks. fea: 1,644 |. .° 421 1,090 1071 "921 150 57 
Wit CAP Oba hannvutece vekeskicares 382 50 "991 "309 289 20 2 
eviblurn S0LS8si.. AERHRS, O10. | 236 40- 225 193 165 28 (fat 
WORKtOR Got oat fas se We 233 43 227 227 206 21 9 
BLCNOLG.5 Tench Meee oe eek eR 164 0 164 164 164 0 0 
Albettan9.: ats. avait. TOL, 32 5, 656 443 5, 712 5,127 4,309 778 595 
er (i ty Rae same to Maan 2,130 115 2,274 1) 884 1,592 292 228 . 
Drumbeller:..5.0..)200 Ue! 414 12 418 "289 "257 32 56 
Hdmonton.sg . 26:9;43 . ober. ig. Ho 2,275 267 23220 2,163 1,780 344 251 
DRUIDS. Sn at ee a 459 32 “4 "491 "357 63 54 
Medicine Hat..... 0.0.0.0 .0...0.6. 378 17 342 370 323 47 6 
British Columbia....,.......:....... 4,183 166 6,271 4,531 2,681 1,668 2,029 
Hames ates aoNSib oe oie Tae p SreRST aioe 25 ; NS ay 308 284 24. 32, 
Wasienn. coo..- sanistheomnidadcienen 355 0 500 3a 330 sot 176 
INGISON YG cscs eit oc ee ee 139 if 121 130 127 3 23 
New Westminster..:................ 227 0 328 240 1520 yy 88 80 
Penticton Ao hte wee pre aes nny 84 5 95 80 47 24 39 © 
Printe Getitge4 iy ike aie ke 98 5 | 108 108 108 0 4 
op Rupert... 20. . aL eTH., Bl. 121 11 141 88 65 28 65 
Revelstoke, ... co 0000¢5 oc. be 26 3 120 5 50 
ees Senta ss Sorte « Meee come 1,944 To 3,636 2, oes is “t 829 1,271 
~2 se SOMO OTIC ee cesses Seine ccieinaeeee 3 cS 17 
IGLOS 20S n i Gl tat pho de 8 643 10 712 648 263 356 | 
ee SST Cr aA RPE Sake ot Aa 5m peers * 36,166 5,504 42,029 33,090 22,085 9,387 13, ve 
ae Ub \c\ slave lofeleis, ove.a bala tad ee ee 25,366 2, 748 31,169 2B tal 18,711 4,653 10, 836 
OTTO Ts critevelc oS bss cee ee. 10, 800 2,756 10, 860 9,313 3, 674 4,734 2,705 
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Quebec 7 to bushmen going to points within 
their respective zones. Ontario offices issued 
222 certificates, 170 provincial and 52 inter- 
provincial. Of the former, Fort William 
granted 101 certificates to persons travelling 
to points within its own zone, which included 
1 barber, 1 cook, 38 construction labourers, 
26 bushmen, 19 carpenters, 4 station men, 11 
pipefitters, and 1 machinist. Port Arthur 
transferred 10 construction labourers, 24 farm 
hands, 1 logger and 3 mine workers to em- 
ployment within its own zone; Sudbury sent 
2 axemen to Niagara Falls, 1 blacksmith to 
Kingston, 6 rockmen to Toronto, and 1 
labourer and 1 mill man to employment with- 
in its own zone; Timmins despatched. 1 ma- 
chinist to Kingston, Ottawa 1 mill man to 
Sudbury, North Bay 2 sawmill workers to 
Cobalt, and 1 bicycle repair man to St. Cath- 
arines; Pembroke sent 1 carpenter to Guelph 
and 1 construction labourer to Timmins, and 
Toronto 4 bushmen to North Bay, 1 -black- 
smith, 1 coremaker and 1 machinist to King- 
ston, and 1 assistant manager, 1 cook, 1 mill- 
wright, 1 carpenter, 1 rigger and 1 wood pat- 
ternmaker to Port Arthur. Of those going 
to other provinces, 22 were hands travelling 
from Fort William, Pembroke, Sudbury and 
Toronto to. points in the vicinity of Winni- 
peg, 1 a farm hand sent from Port Arthur 
to the Moose Jaw zone, and from Cobalt and 
Sudbury, 7 surface men and 1 station man 
sent respectively to Hull. In Manitoba the 
transportation certificates numbered 627, of 
which 425 were for points within the province, 
and 202 for other provinces. Of the latter, 
149 farm hands and 9 farm domestics were 
transferred to: Saskatchewan, 24 farm hands 


and 1 farm domestic to Alberta, and°3 farm | 


hands to Ontario, and of the remainder, Es- 
tevan received 1 kitchen maid, Moose Jaw 7 
teamsters, Port Arthur.2 teamsters, 2. wait- 
resses, 1 bushman and 1 cook, Yorkton 1 
hotel clerk, and Regina 1 cook all from Win- 
nipeg. Provincially 857 farm hands and 40 
farm domestics were granted reduéed trans- 
portation, and from JDauphin, 6 sawmill 
labourers, 2 carpenters and 1 kitchen helper 
travelled to points within its own zone, while 
Winnipeg despatched 2 cooks, 3 kitchen maids 
and 2 waitresses to Brandon, 1 store clerk, 1 
fireman, 1 setter and 8 riveters to Dauphin, 
and 1 carpenter within its own zone. ‘Tie 
transportation certificates issued in Saskatche- 
wan numbered 247, all to points within the 
province. ‘Those who. benefited by the re- 
duced rates included 198 farm hands and 18 
hotel and household workers travelling to 
various points in the province. Prince Al- 
bert sent 13 river drivers, 1. bush..teamster 
and 3 sawmill labourers to points within its 
own zone and in addition received 4 saw- 


mill labourers from Regina and Saskatoon. 
Two railway construction labourers travelled 
from Swift Current to Weyburn, 1 railway 
construction labourer from Saskatoon to 
Moose Jaw and 6 railroad construction team- 
sters and '1 blacksmith from Saskatoon to 
points within its own zone. Offices in AI- 
berta issued 480 certificates, 352 of which 
were for points within the province and 128 
to outside points. Provincially, the move- 
ment was for the most part toward the farm- 
ing areas of the province, and included 295 
farm hands and 7 farm domestics, the Ed- 
monton office effecting the majority of the 
transfers. In addition Calgary transferred 1 
bushman within its own zone. Edmonton 
sent to points within its zone 2 engineers, 1 
harness maker, 1 chopper, 2 watchmen, 2 car- 
penters, 1 forest ranger, 2 housekeepers, 3 
miners, 2 clerks, 4 cooks, 2 firemen, 1 flunkey, 
1 pit boss, 1 kitchen maid, 8 mill hands, 8 
labourers, 1 cookee, 1 blacksmith, 1 brick- 
layer and 5 tie makers. Of the interpro- 
vincial transfers 4 were carpenters going from 
Calgary to Cranbrook and the remaining 124 
were made up of farm labourers and farm 
domestics for various points in Saskatche- 
wan. In British Columbia 417 special rate 
certificates. were granted, 98 provincial and 
319 interprovincial. Of those transferred 
within the province Nelson sent 1 scaler to 
Kamloops, Penticton 1 farm hand and Prince 
George 1 engineer, 2 flunkeys, 1 teamster and 
4 rockmen to points within their respective 
zones, Prince George 1 logger to Prince 
Rupert and 6 bridgemen to Kamloops, Vic- 
toria 1 assistant chemist to Nelson and. 1 
farm domestic to Kamloops, Prince Rupert 1 
mine labourer within Hs own zone, and Van- 
couver 2 setters and 1 sawyer to Cranbrook, 
3 farm hands, 8 bolt cutters and 2 miners to 
Kamloops, 1 engineer, 2 bricklayers and 1 
lumber grader, to Nelson, 1 engineer, 1 house- 
keeper, 1 mill labourer, 1 lumber piler and 1 
flunkey to Penticton, 5 engineers and 1 lum- 
ber piler to Prince George, 22 station men, 1 
cook, 2 sawmill labourers, 1 logger and 6 
miners to Revelstoke, and 14 miners and 1 
hoistman within the Vancouver zone. The 
interprovincial transfers were all for farm 
and domestic workers, Alberta receiving 159 
farm hands and 8 farm domestics, Saskatche- 
wan 133 farm hands and 12 farm domestics, 
and Manitoba 5 farm hands and 1 house- 
keeper. 

Of the 2,042 workers who were granted the 
Employment Service reduced rate, 634 were 
carried by the Canadian National Railways, 
1,384 by the Canadian Pacific Railway, 13 
by the Pacific Great Eastern Railway, 10 by 
the Temiskaming and Northern’ Ontario 
Railway, and 1 by the Kettle Valley Railway. 
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BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN 


A CORDING to returns from 60 cities, 

the value of the building permits is- 
sued during April showed the considerable 
increase of $8,450,332, or 80.2 per cent over 
March, 1926, while there was also a gain 
of $3,545,900 or 23.0 per cent in the more 
significant comparison with the correspond- 
ing month last year. The building author- 
ized in April was estimated to cost $18,988- 
755, aS compared with $10,538,423 in the pre- 
ceding month and $15,442,855 in April, 1925. 
The total for the month was also higher 
than in April of any year since 1920, with 
the exception of April, 1923, when it was 
slightly higher. The index number of whole- 
sale prices of building materials was then, 
however, 16 points higher than in April, 1926, 
when at 150.4, it was lower than in any month 
since 1919, the first year for which records are 
available on a monthly basis. 

Some 50 cities reported that they had issued 
permits for nearly 1,700 dwellings valued at 
over $7,000,000, and for more than 2,900 other 
buildings, also estimated at approximately 
$7,000,000. In March, authorizations included 
some 1,200 dwellings and 1,900 other buildings 
valued at about $5,300,000 and $4,800,000, re- 
spectively. 

As compared with March, 1926, there were 
increases in all provinces except New Bruns- 
wick and Alberta, where there were declines 
of 12.1 and 30.2 per cent, respectively. The 
largest gains were indicated in Manitoba, On- 
tario, Quebec and Saskatchewan. 

Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Colum- 
bia registered much higher totals of building 
permits issued than in April, 1925, but in the 
remaining provinces there were decreases, of 
which that of $762,000 or 10.1 per cent in 
Ontario was the greatest absolute loss. The 
reduction in Nova Scotia of 86.9 per cent was, 
however, the largest proportional decline, 
Manitoba showed the most pronounced gain 
of $4,465,368. 

Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver reported 
increases in the value of building authorized as 
compared with both March, 1926, and April, 
1925, while in Montreal there was a falling off 
in both comparisons, Moncton, Quebec, Sher- 
brooke, Westmount, Belleville, Hamilton, Port 
Arthur, St. Thomas, Welland, Windsor, Ford, 
Riverside, Sandwich, Walkerville, Regina, 
Saskatoon, Medicine Hat and New Westmins- 
ter recorded greater totals of building permits 
issued in April than in either the preceding 
month or the corresponding month last year. 


Cumulative Record for First Four Months, 
1926 —The table following shows the value of 
the building authorized in April and in the 


CANADA DURING APRIL, 1926 


first four months of each year since 1920. The 
January-April average index numbers of whole- 
sale prices of building materials during the first 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDI- 
CATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 








Apr., 1926 | Mar., 1926 | Apr., 1925 














$ $ $ 
P.E.1.— 
Charlottetown...... Nil Nil - 6,000 
Nova Scotia.......... 84,576 34, 245 643, 646 
*Haliiaxt? fou. 6h 26, 995 23, 895 639, 255 
New Glasgow...... 160 Nil 645 
*Sydney............ 57,421 10, 350 3, 746 
New Brunswick..... 97,205 110, 618 437, 985 
Fredericton........ 3,300 14, 400 16, 600 
*Moncton : 52,505 1,000 10, 855 
wb ODN esa tnes.. 41,400 95,218 410, 530 
Quebec............... 3,273, 084 2,408, 355 3,498,031 
*Montreal—Maison- 
neuve............ 1,942,197) 2,048,365} 2,346,820 
*Quebec............ 358, 237] . 131, 675 245, 836 
Shawinigan Falls... 26, 925 5, 875 45, 350 
*Sherbrooke........ 147,00 10, 900 58,100 
*Three Rivers..... 174, 675 67, 690 597, 225 
*Westmount........ 623, 150 143, 850 204, 700 
Ontario.............. 6, 746, 731 4,876,125 7,508, 731 
Belleville.......... 203, 490 10, 000 38, 100 
*Brantford.......... 10, 425 7, 860 15, 127 
Chatham.......... 37,155 37,550 7,985 
*Fort William...... 55, 220 223,725 265, 720 
ANG Ae ot ek: 54,320 63,910 28,160 
*Guelph.:..0 208205. 32, 705 53,350 56, 582 
*Hamilton 6 343, 450 329, 750 307. 800 
*Kingston.......... 59, 049 9, 420 133, 954 
*Kitchener.......... 160, 212 54,145 299, 058 
*London............ 246, 945 60, 215 305, 700 
Niagara Falls...... 120, 150 228, 570 94,105 
shawa............ 11, 957 15, 285 82,790 
POC AWE. e ies olde 176,915 77, 425 771, 762 
Owen Sound....... 3, 450 3,500 50, 550 
*Peterborough...... 14, 730 10, 560 55, 734 
*Port Arthur...... 85, 938 13, 250 46,055 
*Stratford.......... 53, 482 11, 865 77,560 
*St. Catharines..... 91,070 23, 282 119, 452 
*St. Thomas........ 30, 410 18, 600 14, 711 
Sarnia. ws. 55,312 52,350 73,749 
Sault Ste. Marie... 52,935 8,955 54, 649 
*Toronto........... 2, 466, 160 2,154, 620 2,363,910 
York Townships... 556, 365 586,500! 1,070,500 
elland........... 122,114 13, 725 11,070 
*Windsor........... 969, 308 535, 820 793,050 
Forde... | 162,175 53, 500 133, 980 
Riverside......... 55,455 13, 300 13,500 
Sandwich.......... 363, 025 127, 650 92,100 
Walkerville....... 144,000 73,000 117,000 
Woodstock........ 8, &09 4,403 94,318 
Manitoba............ 5, 301, 628 576, 206 836, 260 
*Brandon........... 6,570 31,100 26, 152 
St. Boniface....... 33,708 20, £06 37,708 
*Winnipeg........... 5, 261, 350 524, 200 772, 400 
Saskatchewan....... 815, 895 182, 164 316,710 
*Moose SRWiro oh ces 22,525 39,775 11,025 
*Regina............ 550, 465 60, 469 200, 915 
*Saskatoon......... 242,905 81,920 104, 770 
Alberta: ...cs6 2... 306, 921 439, 860 393, 948 
*Calgary........... 131, 966 149, 695 122, 850 
*Edmonton eee Gee 153, 710 244, 865 240,310 
Lethbridge........ 10, 915 43, 640 25,448 
Medicint Hat...... 10, 330 1, 660 5,340 
British Columbia. HP 2,362,715 1,910, 850 1,801,544 
Nanaimo..... a dead 7,450 17,425 5,065 
*New Westminster.. £0, 305 46,375 45,025 
Point Grey........ 569, 950 765, 400 608, 800 
Prince Rupert. .... 22, 650 7,950 26, 800 
South Vancouver. . 145, 850 160, £00 125,575 
*Vancouver EOE 1,461 080 808, 035 958, 307 
*Victoria........... 65, 430 104, 765 31,972 
Total—60 Cities Re sane 18,988,755) 10,538,423} 15,442,855 
*Total—35 Cities..... 16, 206, 805 8,208,069} 12,656, 968 
Cumulative Record 1926 - 1925 1924 
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four months of those years are also given. 
(1913—100). 








Value of permits issued |Average  In- 


dexes of whole- 
sale Prices of 
Year iris ete ee 
: n first four aterials in 
In April months first four 
months 
$ $ 
OOG te ety oe 18, 988, 755 41,240,209 152-0 
19209 Be. see 15,442,855 SOrot Leet 154-0 
19245. ee 13,594,306 31,594,975 166-5 
028%, decisis 19,493, 926 38,935,085 165-3 
TODD Se ieesther. 82 15,806, 123 34,450,071 160-7 
yA es. ae oe 13,460,339) 26, 886, 566 204-6 
VO2O 5c 2 cnccek 15,631,850 34,498, 201 213-4 





The aggregate value of building authorized 
during April was thus higher than in the same 
month in any of the last six years except 1923, 
while the total for the first four months of 
this year was the greatest since this record was 
begun in 1920, being 5.9 per cent larger than 
in 1923, the previous high level, and 53.4 per 
cent higher than in 1921, when building in the 
cities reached its lowest point in recent. years. 

The accompanying table gives the value of 
the building permits issued by cities in March 
and April, 1926, and April, 1925. The 35 cities 
for which records are available since 1910 are 
marked with asterisks. 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the’ Lasour Gazerre. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both employers and employees. Verbal 
agreements, which are also included in the 
records, are schedules of rates of wages, hours 
of labour and other conditions of employment 
agreed upon between the parties concerned, 
and in effect though not signed. In addition 
to these, important schedules of wages are 
summarized, including civic schedules. In the 
case of each agreement or schedule, the rates 
of wages for the principal classes of labour 
are given, with other information of general 
interest :— 


Manufacturing: Iron, Steel and Producis 


Toronto, ONTARIO-—SHEET Merat ContrRAct- 
ORS AND SHEET Merran WorkKeErs’ INTER- 
NATIONAL AssocraTION, Locat No. 30. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1926, until 
April 30, 1927, and for 12 months thereafter unless 
30 days’ notice of change is given. 

Hours, eight per day. Overtime, time and one-half 
until 10 p.m.; thereafter and Saturday a/fiternoons, 
Sundays and legal holidays, double time. No work 
on Labour Day. 

Wages per hour, sheet metal 
junior mechanics, 60 cents. 

Apprentices to serve three years, when they must 
pass an examination on sheet metal work before being 
admitted as junior mechanics. No apprentice shall be 
permitted on outside work unless under the jurisdic- 
tion of a journeyman. Shops employing from one to 
three journeymen, one apprentice; shops employing 
three or more journeymen the year round, one appren- 
tice for every two journeymen thereafter. All appren- 
tices must be registered wath the union. 

Workmen sent to out-of-town jobs are to be paid 
their railway fare and travelling expenses, and for 
travelling between 6 a.m. and 8 p.m., regular pay per 


workers, 85 cents; 


hour; travelling between 8 p.m. and 7 a.m. railway 
fare and pullman berth but no travelling time, Board 
and lodging to be paid. 

Car rates are to be paid for work outside city 
limits within 30 minutes ride, and time to be paid 
for travelling between city limits and job. 

Hmployer is to notify the business agent when need- 
ing sheet metal workers. If such are not supplied 
within 24 hours non-union men may be employed until 
union men equal in efficiency are supplied. 

Any dispute will be settled by the grievance commit- 
tee of three members of each party, settlement being 
binding. No strike or stoppage of work shall be per- 
mitted while the committee is gitting. If either side 
fails to attend the meeting the case shall go by 
default. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


Toronto, ONTaRIO.—EMpLoyinc PHoto En- 
GRAVERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL PHoro 
Eincravers’ Union or NortH America, 
Loca No. 35. 


Agreement to be in effeet from May 1, 1926, to 
April 30, 1929, and thereafter from year to year, with 
60 days’ written notice of change. 

Only members in good standing are to be employed. 

No work from employers concerned in a strike or 
lockout. 

In event of the union failing to furnish workmen 
within seven days of requirements the employer may 
secure them from other sources, paying not less than 
the minimum wage, men making immediate application 
to join the union. 

An employee shall serve one week’s notice before leay- 
ing position and employer shall serve the same before 
discharging an employee. 

All foremen shall be union members. 

Minimum wage per week, journeymen, first year, 
$50; second year, $52; third year, $55. Foremen, not 
less than $5 per week over journeymen’s rate. 

Overtime, first four hours, time and one-half; there- 
after and Sundays and holidays, double time. 

Hours per week, forty-four. 

An employee who has been absent from work (ex- 
cept through sickness) shall make up time lost during 
the week before discharging overtime. 

Permanent employees are not to be paid off tem- 
porarily owing to slackness of work. This is not to 
apply to those engaged as extra help. 

Apprentices are to serve not less than 5 years begin- 
ning at the age of 16 years or over, and shall have a 
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medical examination and be indentured. There may be 
one apprentice to each 5 journeymen. 

Minimum wage for apprentices, per week, first year, 
$8; second year, $10 and $12; third year, $14 and $16; 
fourth year, $18 and $25; fifth year, $30 and - $35. 
Holidays are to be paid for in first three years. 

In exceptional cases union recognizes night work. 
Hours for night work forty per week. Minimum wage, 
$5 per week above day scale. 

Disputes shall be submitited to an arbitration com- 
mittee of three from each party, and if they fail 
to agree, after seven days they shall choose a dis- 
interested person whose decision shall be binding. 
During time of arbitration, no strikes or lockouts shall 
be engaged in. 

No contracts conflicting with this agreement shall 
be entered into, and all contracts must be in accord- 
ance with by-laws and constitution of the union. 


Construction: Buildings and Siructures 


GRANITEVILLE, QuEBEC.—QuARRY MASTERS, AND 
INTERNATIONAL Pavinae Curtsrs’ UNIon, 
No. 60. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1 until 
December 31, 1926, with three months’ notice of change. 

Blocks 34 to 4} inches by 44 to 5 inches by 7 to 
10 inches, $30 per thousand. (Toronto size). 

Blocks 4 inches cube, $17 per thousand. 

Any other size must be equivalent to yardage price 
of ‘Toronto ’’ size. 

Day work, $1 per hour. Hours, eight per day, four 
on Saturdays. 

If the average paving cutter cannot make a standard 
rate of pay, prices will be adjusted while such con- 
ditions prevail. 

Air and certain tools are to be supplied by quarry 
masters.- 

Only union men are to be employed. Additional men 
are to be obtained from the union. 


GANANOQUE, ONnTARIO—Two Locau Firms AND 
Paving Currers’ UNION oF THE UNITED 
States AND CanapDA, Locat Brancu 65. 


' Agreement to be effective from April 1, 1926, to 
December 31, 1926. 

Blocks 343 to 44 inches by 44 to 5 inches by 7 to 
10 inches, $35 per thousand. For drilling stone by 
hand, there shall be added 10 per cent. 

Where dimension or monumental stone is quarried 
extensively price shall be adjusted. 

Certain tools shall be supplied. Drinking -water free 
of charge. 

Day work, $1 per hour; eight hours per day, pro- 
vided same is paid by other quarries. 

Any other stone or kind of block shall have price 
adjusted on basis of above size blocks, 34 to square 
yard as standard. 

If paving cutter cannot make standard rate of pay 
through rough stone or other cause he shall be paid 
time raite. 

Only union men shall be employed. The union ghall 
supply extra men. 

In case of dispute over fitness of stone, grievance 
committee shall decide. 


HaMiLton, OntTario—Master PaInters AND 
BroTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, PAPERHANGERS 
AND Decorators oF America, Locat No. 
205. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1926, to 
April 30, 1927. 

This agreement is the same as that for tthe previous 
year, summarized in the Lasour Gazerre fer June, 1925. 


WINbsor, OnTARIO—Master PLumBrErs’ Asso- 
CIATION OF THE BorDER CITIES AND 
Unirep ASSOCIATION OF PLUMBERS AND 
SreamMrirrers, Locau No. 552. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1926, until 
April 30, 1927, and for another year unless 30 days’ 
notice of change is given. 

Hours, 8 per day and 4 on Saturdays. 

Overtime from 5 p.m. to 6 p.m. and on Saturdays 
from noon to 10 p.m., single time in case of necessity. 
Other overtime and Sundays and holidays, double 
time. 

Travelling time up to 10 p.m., single time. If travel- 
ling at night, sleeper to be provided. 

Any man superintending three or more men shal} 
receive 10 cents extra per hour. 

Men working out of town shall receive transportation 
and board. 

Plumbers shall not do steamfitting when steamfitters 
are available. 

Wages per hour for plumbers and steamfitters, $1.25. 


Winpsor, OnTARIO—THE GENERAL CONTRAC- 
Tors’ ASSOCIATION AND THE GENERAL Con- 
TRACTORS SECTION OF THE Essex County 
BumILpeERS AND CoNntTRACcTOoRS’ ASSOCIATION, 
AND Unirep BrRoTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS 
ANp JoINErs, No. 494. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 12, 1926, to 
May 1, 1927, and from year to year unless three 
months’ notice of termination is given. 

Minimuin wage, per hour—carpenters, $1; carpenter 
foreman, $1.10. 

Hours, eight per day, four on Saturdays. 

Overtime, first hour, time and a half; thereafter, 
double time. 

If there is a third shift it shall be paid at rate of 
eight hours’ pay for seven hours’ work. 

Proper shelter to be provided. 

Apprentices shall be indentured and be paid as fol- 
lows: during Ist year, 40 per cent of journeymen’s 
rate; 2nd year, 55 per cent: 3rd year, 70 per cent; 
4th year, 85 per cent; thereafter regular rate. 

Union members are to be employed if available. 

Holiday rate, double time. No work on Labour Day. 

A committee of the secretary of the Association and 
the business agent of the Union shall deal with 
disputes. There shall be no strikes or loekouts without 
first referring matter to this committee. 


WinnrPec, MAnitopa—THE ELEcTRICAL Con- 
TRACTORS’ ASSOCIATION AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WorK- 
ERS, Loca, No. 485. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1926, until 
April 30, 1927. 

A permanent joint conference board shall be estab- 
lished to carry out the agreement, consisting of three 
contractors and three journeymen, who shall meet 
each month. 

Firms who are parties to the agreement are to be 
protected in case of a strike in shops where same 
has not been signed. 

In case of disputes, no stoppage of work shall take 
place before matter has been brought before the board 
and a settlement reached. Decision shall be binding. 

The agreement shall not apply to electrical work 
within jurisdiction of a local union having a higher 
rate of wages than those herein specified. 

Only union members are to be employed, and no 
member shall ‘be allowed to take any contracts. 

Hours, eight per day and four on Saturday. 


ie 
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Overtime, time and one-half until midnight; there- 
after, and Saturday afternoons, Sundays and holidays, 
double time. No work on Labour Day. 

In shift work, eight hours shall constitute a day’s 
work, forty-eight hours per week. 

Extra car-fare to be paid when work is outside 
the limit of regular city fare. Time travelling beyond 
city limit shall be paid for. 

Men sent out of town shall have transportation paid. 
Travelling time shall be paid at regular rate, eight 
hours only per day. A sleeper shall be provided after 
midnight. 

A man hired and finding no work shall receive four 
hours’ pay. 

Certain tools shall be supplied by the contractor, and 
certain others by the men or by helpers. 

Minimum wages, per hour: job foreman, $1.10; wire- 
men, $1; helpers, Ist year, 25 to 40 cents; 2nd year, 
40 to 50 cents; 8rd year, 50 to 60 cents; 4th year, 
70 cents. 

Parties are to meet during January to formulate a 
new agreement. 


Winnieec, Maniropa—THE Tynpatt Srone 
Propucers’ ASSOCIATION OF WESTERN 
CaNnaDA, MEMBERS OF THE WINNIPEG 
BumweErs’ ExcHance, Cut Strong SEctIon, 
AND THE JOURNEYMEN STONECUTTERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION OF NortH AMERICA, WINNIPEG 
BraNcH. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1926, until 
December 31, 1926. 

Hours per day, eight; Saturdays, four. 

Wages per hour, journeymen  stonecutters, 
carvers, $1 extra per day. 

Legal holidays: New Year’s Day, 
Labour Day, Christmas Day. 

Extra car fare to be paid when work is outside the 
regular city fare. Time spent travelling beyond limits 
of city to be paid for. 

Men sent to outside points to have transportation, 
room and board paid. Travelling time to be paid 
up to eight hours per day. 

Suitable shelter is to be provided. 


$1.10; 


Dominion Day, 


Cataary, ALBERTA.—CALGARY CONTRACTORS AND 
UniTep BroTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND 
JOINERS oF AmeErIcA, Locat No. 1779. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1926, until 
April 30. 1928, notice of desired change to be given 
during January, 1928, when new agreement will be 
negotiated. 

Wages per hour, to July 31, 1926, 90 cents; August 1 
to April 30, 1927, 95 cents; May 1, 1927, to April 30, 
1928, $1. 

Hours per day, eight; four on Saturday. 

Overtime until midnight and until 5 p.m. Saturday, 
time and one-half; thereafter, double time. 

Hours, eight per day; seven per night. 

Sunday and holiday work, double time; no work 
on Labour Day except to save life or property. 

One hour’s notice shall be given of dismissal or 
leaving work. 

No members of the union shall work for persons who 
have not signed the agreement for less than the above 
stated wage. 

In case of dispute arising a committee shall be 
appointed of three meinbers of each party, settlement 
te be binding. 
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‘Transportation and Public Utilities: Electric 
Railways 


MontreaL, QuEsec—MontTreaL TRAMWAYS 
CoMPANY AND AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION 
oF STREET AND Enecrric Ramway EmM- 
PLOYEES OF AMERICA, Division 790. 


The agreement of June 30, 1924, as summarized im 
the Lasour Gazerre for December, 1924, has been 
extended to be effective until July 1, 1930. 


SASKATOON, SaSKATCHEWAN.—CiIvic By-Law 
To REGULATE Rates oF WAGES, WORKING 
Hours, AND OTHER ‘MATTERS RESPECTING 
THE MunicipaL Street RAILWAY OF THE 
Ciry or SASKATOON. 


To be effective as from January 1, 1926, unté 
January 1, 1927. 
This by-law is unchanged from that of previous 


years. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 
Transportation 


MontTrREAL,  QvuEBEC—CERTAIN STEAMSHIP 
LINES AND THE SHIPLINERS’ ASSOCIATION 


OF THE Port oF MontTrREAL, Loca No. 2098. 
Agreement to be effective from May 17, 1926, until 
December 31, 1926. 


This agreement, summarized in the Lasour Gazerrs 
for November, 1925, has been changed as follows :— 

In the clause relating to double time for holidays, 
Victoria Day has been replaced by St. Jean Baptiste 
Day. 

The following clauses have been added :— 

That on all ships having carried bulk sulphur, and 
where dust has not been taken off old woodwork, 77 
cents per hour (day) and 87 cents per hour (night) be 
paid. Work on new wood to be paid for at the 
ordinary rate of 62 cents day and 72 cents night. 

This contract covers all fitting of the vessels lying 
in the harbour for grain and cattle, and all woodwork 
in connection with the stevedoring gear, except where 
permanent gear men are employed, then this part of 
the clause referring to gear does not apply. 


Services: Personal 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO.—SCHEDULE OF Hours, 
WorkKInG CoNDITIONS, Prices AND WAGES 
FOR JOURNEYMEN BARBERS’ INTERNATIONAL 
Union oF America, No. 131. 


To be effective from May 1, 1926, until April 30, 
1927. 

Wages, weekly guarantee of $20 and half over $28; 
70 per cent for broken weeks. 

One half day off every week, from 12 noon till 
8 a.m. following day. A holiday shall be considered 
the weekly day off. Full pay for time off. 

Hours, § a.m. to 7.30 p.m., one hour for dinner and 
three-quarters of an hour for supper. Saturdays and 
nights before holidays shops may remain open till 
10 p.m. Shops shall be closed on legal holidays. 

Schedule of prices is also given. 
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OrTawa, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN EMPLOYERS AND 
JOURNEYMEN Barsers’ UNIon No. 704. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1926, until 
April 30, 1927. 

The employer displaying a shop card shall employ 
union men if available. If a non-union man is em- 
ployed, local union secretary must be notified, and 
employee must join union. 

Closing hours shall comply with civic by-law. No 
shop shall open before 8 a.m. Meal hours allowed to 
journeymen. 


Members shall not work on stated holidays, excapt 
where employer is not a barber, when he may ask 
one journeyman to work from 8 a.m. until noon. 
Journeymen shall be paid for holiday if they work 
the other five days of the week. 

Minimum wages—$23 per week and 50 per cent of 
takings over $34. 

When a man is off for one-half day wages shall be 
no less than $21 and 50 per cent of takings over $32. 

When a man is off for one day wages shall be no 
less than $19 and 50 per cent of takings over $28. 

When a man loses more than one day’s work in a 
week he shall be paid no less than 65 per cent of 
all takings. 





FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


[)URING May the Department received in- 

formation regarding the three following 
contracts executed by the Government of 
Canada, which included among their provi- 
sions the fair wages conditions sanctioned by 
Order in Council for the protection of the 
labour to be employed thereunder. 


DEPARTMENT OF PusLic Works 


Supply and installation of interior fittings 
(in oak) in the public building at Stellarton, 
N‘S. Name of contractor, The Office Specialty 
Manufacturing Company, Limited, New Mar- 
ket, Ontario. Date of contract, April 13, 1926. 
Amount of contract, $1,110. 

Supply and installation of interior fittings 
(in oak) in the Public Building at Graven- 
hurst, Ontario. Name of contractor, The In- 
terior Hardwood Company, Limited, Kitch- 
ener, Ontario. Date of contract, April 21, 1926. 
Amount of contract, $1,785. 

Supply and installation of interior fittings 
(oak) in the Public Building at Stouffville, 


Cleaning of Machinery and Working 
Hours 


Since 1923 it has been a debated point be- 
tween workers and employers in Czechoslo- 
vakia whether the cleaning of machinery should 
or should not be counted asa part of the normal 
working day. The workers contended that 
the cleaning of machinery should be _ per- 
formed during the working day of eight hours, 
but the employers insisted that this work 
ought to be considered as preparatory or com- 
plementary, and, as such, should not require 
the sanction of the public authorities. They 


Ontario. Name of contractor, The Canadian 
Office and School Furniture Company, Lim- 
ited, Preston, Ontario. Date of contract, Avril 
28, 1926. Amount of contract, $1,220. 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


The following is a statement of payments 
made in May, 1926, for supplies ordered by the 
Post Office Department, under contracts which 
are subject to the Fair Wages policy :— 











Amount 
Nature of Orders oO 
Orders 
Making metal dating stamps and type, also other 

hand stamps and brass crown seals............ 699 48 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc. 231 14 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms, 

(5 eerste rs a ee enc ag ren tact an cares 328 29 
Stamping pads; inkete.). 22. See i. Fie ee 142 38 
Mail.bag fittings! ou Ueeaieens. ted ee. ese: 24,070 06 
Scaless:onkhien.a. 4 cue. cemedtitien cof ARS. earner 294 75 


maintained that this point of view was en- 
dorsed in Sections 6 and 7 of the Act of De- 
cember 19, 1918, on the Eight-hour Day. As 
these conflicting views had given rise to labour 
disputes, the Minister of Social Welfare de- 
cided that the regular cleaning of textile ma- 
chinery, performed outside the statutory forty- 
eight weekly hours of work, should not be 
considered as complementary or as prepar- 
atory work within the meaning of the Hight- 
hour Act. The employers appealed to the 
Supreme Administrative Court against this 
decision, but on March 17, 1926, the Court 
issued an award confirming the point of view 
of the Minister. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE IN CANADA, MAY, 1926 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE movement in prices during the month 
was downward. Both the weekly family 
budget in terms of retail prices and the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics index number 
of wholesale prices being slightly lower. 


In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average retail 
prices in some sixty cities was $11.29 at the 
beginning of May, as compared with $11.36 
for April; $10.48 for May, 1925; $9.89 for 
May, 1924; $10.36 for May, 1923; $10.22 for 
May, 1922; $12.25 for May, 1921; $16.65 for 
May, 1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak) ; 
$12.66 for May, 1918, and $7.43 for May, 1914. 
Prices of butter and eggs showed a substantial 
seasonal decline, while less important declines 
occurred in the prices of milk, cheese and 
lard. The most important advance was in the 
price of potatoes, which showed an increase 
of 20.8c. for the two pecks included in the 
budget. Less important advances occurred in 
the prices of beef, mutton, pork, bacon and 
evaporated apples. Including the cost of fuel 
and rent with that of foods, the total budget 
averaged $21.54 at the beginning of May, as 
compared with $21.64 for April; $20.72 for 
May, 1925; $20.24 for May, 1924; $20.90 for 
May, 1923; $20.57 for May, 1922; $22.84 for 
May, 1921; $26.44 for May, 1920; $26.92 for 
July, 1920 (the peak); $20.09 for May, 1918, 
and $14.21 for May, 1914. Fuel was again 
somewhat lower, due to the continued decline 
in the prices of anthracite coal. Rent showed 
little change, 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon the average prices of 236 com- 
modities in 1913 as 100, and weighted accord- 


ing to the commercial importance of the 
commodities declined to 157.0 for May, 
as compared with 160.6 for April; 158.8 
for May, 1925: 150:6 for May, ‘1924: 


155.2 for May, 1923; 153.9 for May, 1922; 
170.5 for May, 1921; 256.7 for May, 1920 (the 
peak); 201.4 for May, 1919, and 194.6 for 
May, 1918. Fifty-seven prices quotations were 
lower, thirty-five were higher and one hun- 
dred and forty-four were unchanged. 

In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent material seven of. the eight main 
groups declined, while one remained station- 
ary. The Vegetables and their Products group 
and the Animals and their Products group 
both declined substantially, the former due 
to lower levels for grains, potatoes and rub- 
her, which more than offset the advances in 


22413—6 


flour and other milled products; the latter 
because of seasonal declines in the prices of 
milk, butter and cheese, which more than 
offset the higher prices for live stock, beef 
and mess pork. The other groups which de- 
clined were: Fibres, Textiles, and Textile Pro- 
ducts, mainly because of declines in cotton, 
wool, jute, hessian and manilla rope; Iron 
and its Products, due to lower prices for steel 
billets and pig iron; Wood, Wood Products 
and Paper, because of declines in some lines 
of lumber; Non-Ferrous Metals and their 
products, because of declines in the prices of 
copper, tin, spelter, lead and solder; and Non- 
Metallic Minerals and their Products, due to 
declines in the prices of bituminous coal and 
cement,/which more than offset the advances 
in the prices of gasoline and coal oil. The 
Chemicals and Allied Products group was 
unchanged, 

In the grouping according to purpose both 
consumers’ goods and producers’ goods were 
lower. In the former group higher prices for 
flour and other milled products, meats, spices, 
gasoline and coal oil were more than offset 
by declines in the prices of fruit, milk, butter, 
cheese and vegetables. In the latter group 
building and construction materials were low- 
er, due to declines in the prices of some lines 
of lumber, cement, sash cord and rope. Manu- 
facturers’ materials were also lower, increases 
in materials for the leather, the meat packing, 
the chemical industries and in miscellaneous 
producers’ materials being more than offset by 
declines in materials for the milling, the metal 
working, and the textile and clothing indus- 
tries, 

In the grouping according to origin raw or 
partly manufactured goods were lower, due 
mainly to declines-in the prices of grains, 
milk, butter, vegetables, textiles, pig iron, 
lumber, and non-ferrous metals. Fully or 
chiefly manufactured goods also fell, advances 
in flour, sugar and meat being more than off- 
set by decreases in the prices of milk pro- 
ducts, non-ferrous metal products, turpentine, 
cotton bags and rope. Domestic farm pro- 
ducts, articles of forest origin and articles of 
mineral origin were lower, while articles of 
marine origin were substantially higher. 

Professor Mitchell’s index number of forty 
articles, with prices during 1900 to 1909 as 
100, declined in May, being 176.7, as com- 
pared with 177.8 for April; 172.5 for May, 
1925; 270.2 for May, 1920, and 115.1 for May, 
1914. The index of twenty foods was slightly 
lower at 200.0 for May, as compared with 
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200.9 for April. The index of twenty manu- 
facturers’ goods also declined, being 153.5 for 
May, as compared with 154.7 for April. 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce index of 
wholesale prices of imports fell from 157.58 
for April, to 154.55 for May. That for ex- 
ports declined from 164.81 for April to 162.17 
for May. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


The index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics is based upon the prices of. 236 
commodities, price levels in 1913 being taken as the 
base, that is equal to 100, the figures being weighted 
according to the commercial and industrial importance 
of each article included. This index number has-been 
calculated by years back to 1890, being unweighted, 
however, for the period 1890 to 1913 and has been 


calculated by months from 1919 to date for all 
groupings and from 1913 to date for the principal 
grouping. Summary tables of the SBureau’s index 


number may be found in the supplement to the 
Lasour Gazetta for January, 1925, January, 1926, and in 
greater detail in the Report on ‘ Prices and Price In- 
dexes 1913-1924,’’ issued by the Bureau. A description 
of the methods used in the construction of the indéx 
number appears in the Lasour Gazetta for June, 1923. 

The accompanying table gives the index numbers of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by the principal 
groups in the three methods of classification and with 
those of the classification according to purpose or usée 
in detail for the current month and for certain pre- 
ceding dates. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows the 
prices at the beginning of May of seventy-one 
staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, wood and coal oil 
and the rent for six-roomed houses in some sixty 
cities throughout Canada. All prices are for delivered 
goods. The exact quality, for which the quotation 
is given is set forth in the case of each commodity, 
and every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class ot 
commodity in order that the statistics may be avail- 
able for purposes of comparison from month to month, 
from city to city, etc. The prices of foods and 
groceries in each city, except milk and bread, are the 
averages of quotations reported to the Department 
and to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grocers in each. ‘The 
prices of fuel and the rates for rent are reported 
by the correspondents of the Lasour GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published each month 
from 1910 to 1920, the figures during this period being 
secured at the middle of each month by the corre- 
spondents of the Lasour Gazette resident in each local- 
ity from dealers doing @ considerable business with 
workingmen’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods included 
in the family budget, with laundry starch, coal, wood, 
coal oil and rent. In 1915 when monthly publication 
of the budget in the Lasour Gazerre was begun, it was 
decided to extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 
the list of foods and groceries was still further ex- 
tended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of commodi- 
ties were dropped from the list, and in the case of a 
number of articles the average prices of the grades 


most sold have been given, owing to the impossibility — 


of securing prices for uniform grades for the various 
eities from month to month. 


Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, the 
provision for its manufacture and sale since 1917, not- 
withstanding the Dairy Act, expired at the end of 
February, 1924. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing rates 
for six-roomed houses of two classes in districts ex- 
tensively occupied by workingmen. The first class is 
of houses in good condition, favourably located in 
such districts with good modern conveniences. The 
second class is of houses in fair condition less de- 
sirably located, but still fairly central, without modern 
conveniences. 


The weekly budget of a family of five, calculated 
in terms of the average prices in the cities for which 
reports are received, includes twenty-nine staple foods; 
laundry starch, coal, wood, coal oil, and rent, these 
being the items for which statistics have been ob- 
tained each month and published in the Lasour Gazerra 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each com- 
modity included are modifications of those employed 
in similar calculations by various authorities. For 
some articles comparatively large quantities are included 
owing to the absence of other important items of the 
same class. For instance, the only fruits are evaporated 
apples and prunes, and the only fresh vegetable is 
potatoes. But as market conditions affecting these 
usually affect the- prices of other fruits and vegetables 
somewhat similarly, the relative proportion of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to be main- 
tained. At times when the price of an article heavily 
weighted for this purpose rises (or falls) abnormally 
the increase (or decrease) in food prices so indicated 
is exaggerated, and this should be taken into account 
in using the budget as an indicator of changes in the 
cost of living. In fuel and lighting the quantities are 
estimated on a similar principle, anthracite coal being 
used chiefly east of Manitoba, and soft coal and wood 
in the western provinces, while no allowance is made for 
the quantities required in the various localities owing to 
climatic conditions, nor for the differences in the heat- 
ing value of the various fuels. It was estimated, when 
the budget was first published in 1912 in the report on 
wholesale prices in Canada for 1911, that these calcula- 
tions represented from sixty to eighty per cent of the 
expenditures of an ordinary family, according to the 
total income. For the average family of five the 
expenditure on these items of food, fuel, light and 
rent would be perhaps two-thirds or about sixty-five 
per cent of the total income. 


While the budget serves to show the increase or de- 
crease from time to time in the cost of the items in- 
cluded, it does not purport to show the minimum cost 
of food and fuel supplies for an average family in 
the Dominion or in any one province. The quantities 
of meats, dairy products, cereals, etc., included were 
adopted as affording a liberal supply for the healthy 
family of a man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income sufficient to 
do so would buy less meat, etc., but more fruit, fresh 
and canned vegetables, etc., so that comparative, ex- 
penditure would be little changed. 


Cost of Electric Current for Householders* 


With rates in 1913 at 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were: 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
135.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 113.4; 1912, 109.1; 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1916, 87.6; 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8: 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2; 
1921, 84.9: 1922, 82.7; 1923, 79.5; 1924, 79.2; 
1925, 75.6. 


* Lasour Gazerre, December, 1923, page 1442. 
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Retail Prices 


Beef prices advanced slightly, sirloin steak 
averaging 29.4c. per pound in May, as com- 
pared with 28.8¢e. in April; round steak aver- 
aging 23.9c. per pound in May and 23.4c. in 
April; rib roast 22.1¢. per pound in May and 


21.8c. in April; and shoulder roast 16c, in 

May and 15.7c, in April. Prices in most 

localities averaged slightly higher. Mutton 

rose from an average of 29.4c. per pound to 

30.4c. Increases occurred in most localities. 

Both fresh and salt pork averaged somewhat 
(Continued on page 615) 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS (Average Prices 1913=100) 


Commodities 





Total index 236 Commodities.......... 


Classified according to chief component 
material: 
I.—Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, etc.) 
II.—Animals and Their Products.......... 
IiI.—Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products. 
IV.—Wood, Wood Products and Paper..... 
V.—Iron and its Products.................0- 
VI.—Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products 
VII.—Non-Metallic Minerals and their Pro- 


Hee cere re rere se secaeres cose sce senes 


Classified according to origin: 
I.—Farm (Canadian Products)............. 
UR ARNO My. ois he civ cdo Be Bs oo hae css 


Classified according to purpose: 
I.—Consumers’ Goons (Groups A AND B). 
(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco........ 
ISOVOLALDS . « dodo Show» Baise BMN osteo dua hierar 
IBTeaCStWAIS: 2. t 88. coke oct eccckoe dah ccd 
Chorqinte-2 J. 229495. 4.g.46s5..2.5.G6. + 


Meats, Poultry and Lard............... 
Milk and Milk Products................ 
Sugarsremned 4s, 6. 4. he ees otha c.. 
Wegetables) 1 sic Bis ocd Siew akin ne 


(B) Other Consumers’ Goods............ 
Clothing (boots, shoes, rubbers, hosiery 
and underwean)is.. 1.8.06. dbase. 
Household equipment.................. 
UTRTEUTe A aciOn. « <koRodiaack Hd oes 
Glassware and pottery............... 
Miscellaneous We. ...'}.¢Be. « cade ies oa 


Light, Heat and Power Equipment and 
Supplies. . hws. «dg .ee sc ok ceca... 


Lumber. 9... 83... oa ee. och ween. 


Manufacturers’ materials............... 
For Textile and Clothing Industries. . 
Korgdtur Industny., 16 lee. .2h ene oo) 
For Leather Industry: ..2..-....6... 
For Metal Working Industries........ 
For Chemical Using Industries....... 
For Meat Packing Industries......... 
For Milling and other Industries...... 
Miscellaneous Producers’ Materials... 
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May,|May,|May,|May,|Apr.,|May 
1014 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1021 | 1922] 1923 | 1924 | 192. | 1926| 1926 


— | | | | | | | | | | | | ___ 


111-6/149 -8/215-4|220-2|234-4/287-6|178 
102-5]119-9]155-8]179-4/198-7/204-8|154 
97-8/133 -3)196- 81269 - 9/281 -4/303-3]165 
94-3)100-1]122-4/139-4/171-6|241-6/202- 
97-7)/151-8}220-2|227-3/201-8|244-4]185- 
96-2)137-3}146-2/144-2/135-6]137-7| 98- 


94-5)102-2/126-8]144-9|163-8/197 -5|205 
103-0)123-1/154-8}187-3}185-4/223-3]184 


CoSaSom 
> CO on _ 
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we bo BR O1@ CO OD 
te 
ont oooown 
“I> bo CO DD OD 
co bo CISTI O AOU 
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RoGo.) nos RDO 
RO ONMNOSN 
Rom Loco ENc 
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Sa See eee 
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pt 


110-6)143 -4}207-7/212-3/232-5|258-2|164-2|148-6]132-4/122-3)157-1/172-9/162-0 
98-8/107-1)186-2)172-5]177-5|173-5}142-3)152-9/138-0/151-3/150-7/153-0/163-7 
94-3/100-11122-4/139-4/171- 6/241 -6/202-5/165-1/175-1)170-5|158-9|156-9]155-4 
95-8}121-5)153-2/166-1/167-8|196-2/175-6|156-0/158-6}158-9}151-2/149-9|148-7 

104-2)133-4)178-4)189-2|206-0/244-0]168-4/152-9|148-0/141-2|157-2/163-6|158-0 

101-0)130-4/175-5)196-9/204-4/242-0/180-0)157-4/159-7|152-8/159-3/154-5/154-0 


101-3/120-6|154-0)172-8/191-7/226-1/174- 4/153 -6|148-7|145-7/151-8)164-9)161-4 
105 -6)132-3/177-1/193 -3|207 -6|244-4/170-7|145 -5/144-3|135 - 2/148 -9)169-3/161-6 
101-7125 -2)144-4}197-5|218-2|249-7/176-0/193-9/223-7|222-5)/248-5/256-2|256-6 
110-6)144-4)214-1/224-4/216- 6/261 -2/186-9|162-2/142-3)123-2/189-0)172-7/175-4 
102-0)112-0)108-0}104-0/131-6|183-2)109-2|104-0/100-0] 96-0/104-0}104-0}104-0 


8/101 -6}124-2)149-8/173-5|221 -6/249-4/218- 6/245 -0/209-3|168-7|213-6)158-9|158-6 


103-7/118-9]163-3|200-8)204- 11209 -2/152-7|145-2]129-2}121-1]148-8|148-1/150-7 
100-0) 119-5)149-1)165-1/192-8/203-0]167-8}128-3]130-7|121-6|127-5|143-9}128-7 
115-4)171-6/189 -6|208-4|237-2|408-3]213-3|134-0/243-5|195-5/148-7|138-4|140-7 
122-9/210-0)323 -3}232-3/245 -4/431-1/170-0/157-2/153-3/213-4/120-9|441-8|357-2 
104-4)120-0)155-2)174-4/197-6|213-1]159-7|103-2/104-5}] 92-2/103-6/108-7|108-7 
108-0}117-6)124-9}154-7/204-1/227-0/206-5|206-5/206-5|216-5/216-5|216-5/216-5 
99-3}119-6}159-5/213-0/248-4/283-8/186-9]175-6|160-4)159-3|145-8|150-8/152-0 


96-0)105 -8/124-8/146 -9/171-6/203 -1|179-2|163 -4/154-2|/158 -91155-4/159-3/161-5 


105 -3}128 -5/156-0]181-3/232-5/260-2/186-3/160-3/165-7|156-5/152-0/152-0/152-0 
93-0] 98-6)114-9}136-0)152-3/185-0/176-9|164-4/150-5/159-7/156-5}161-7/164-2 
102-8/107-3)145-0/189-1/245-3/323-4/249 -4/219 -6/229-1/196-8/194-8]194-8]194-8 
99+ 7/203 -2)224-3|247-4/336-9/490- 6/461 - 6/403 - 11317-1/274-7/321-6|321-3/321-3 
92-9) 97-9}114-0)135-0)150-6]182-3]174-8}162-7/149-0}158-81155-31160-5|163-1 


103 -4/130-7/197-4/195 -0/206-2/241-9|167-3|152-3|151- 7/142 -6/159-6/150-2/149-4 


94-4/101-1)126 3/146 -0/164-6/197-1/206 -5/185 -7/184-5/188-4/179-9|182-2/180-8 
98-1/117-8)163-4/203-9)216-6/264-5/248-0}189 -6/216-0/222-0/204-2/204-2!204-2 


94-5) 99-9/123-7)142-1/161-5|194-1/206-4}186-0/183 -8/187-8]179-4/182-4/181-0 
92-3}183-2/190-4|242-3)242-2|268-6|200-5]177-1/197-1]198-4|188-9|172-0|169-4 


104- 4/133 -9/182-9/260-3/210-7/246-8/163 -0/148 -7/148 -2/137-7/156-7/146-7/146-0 
938/103 -8}130-7|150-5)175-0/214-9]183 -2)162-5)167-4)163-8/153-9]150-4)147-7 
91-1] 92-3)110-7)130-4/163 -8|206-4/180-0]160-9]165-7/160-9|149-3]149-3|147-2 

102-2)159-4/219-4/264-3/303 -2|313-7/173-3|182-8|209- 1|204-6/210-5}175-2|174-3 

100-0128 -2/174-2)191-9|192-4/227-7/192-6/164-9/168-1|167-6/160-5)151-2|146-8 


106-8)140-8|194.9)/211-7/218 -8|254- 0/158 -4/145 -4/143 -9/132-1/157 -3/145-9|145-6 
96+ 2/134-2/195-3/274- 1/286 -8/310-2]157-3]177-0)206-1/212-5)194-4/175-5)173-7 
72-4! 83-0/138-2|237 -3/445 -6|477-5|264-4/316-4/324-1/219-9/248-9|316-4|316-4 
102-8)137-6|167-8|146-6|217-4/176-3] 98-0} 92-1/103-3| 88-5] 98-5) 87-9) 90-0 
95-0/145-0/175-8]174-9|155-1)173-0}123-2|110-4)123-3}115-0}115-7|113-7/112-6 
110-8)167-9/211-5)230-6/184-0)208-7/184-8/162-8/156-5/153-0|150-8|152-9/153-8 
110-0}120-9}165-8)195+4/180-2/186-6/114-3|128-3}113-1]106-5/119-4/118-6)121-4 
114-6153 -8|244-3)252-7/261-7|280-7/177-7/160-1|134-8]118-6]199-2|170-3|166-9 
108-4/188-6)177-3|188-8)209 -9|295-8/186-7|154-1/161-2)142-0|154-6/149-9|151-4 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
Sic ee a Se ey SCR Teer a ee Le ot a eee 











Beef Pork Bacon 

a fhe ye le oF a eevee Pe 

Locality a |¢ B18 a. | os iu Fs ee eee 

S$ |2 |e8ls.|/5.| 22 | “8 | 22) 88./88.| 32 | BA 

as|oS|/8o)/3s| 8s] “2 | 8s | ae | aes | Bes a3 | gg 

on | Be | Be | Be as $3 as eon | GPw me gs 

He) Sh/35/ 28/88) 82 | 28 | FR | gee] cee) Fe | ge 

a ea a} nD D > = 3 ne AQ ea = 

cents | cents | cents | cents | cents| cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 29-4 | 23-9 | 22-1 | 16-0 | 12-4 18-8 39-4 29-7 27-7 42-0 46-1 61-4 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 31-1 | 26-3 | 21-0 | 16-3 | 13-3 14-9 25-3 28-0 27-5 40-9 44-5 69-9 
»  1—Sydney................ 30-6.] 24-8 | 22-3 | 17-1 | 15-2 13-8 23-3 30 28-6 41-9 44-9 60-5 
2—New Glasgow..........| 25:3 | 24:3 | 18-1] 14-7 | 11-4] 13-8] 24-4] 27-3] 27-1] 39 41-2] 61-4 

3—Amherst............... 25 | 23-8] 16-3] 13-8] 11-8] 15 25 25 25-6 | 40 42-5| 60 
4 Halilax: (fo 34-4125 | 26-6] 17-3] 14-6] 15-3] 28-8] 30-4] 26-2] 39-4] 43-3] 59-4 
5—Windsor................ 239 30 22-5 | 19 15 16-3 25 27-5 28-3 40 46-5 61-7 
6-Trurc. S205. ae. aoe Nd BOde yh Mune tie. 42 1 AES. 28 29-2 | 45 48-6 | 62-5 

7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown. £26-7 26-3 | 23-3 | 17-8 | 15-5 13-7 20 29-3 25-9 40-3 44-5 60 
New Brunswick (average). . 220-2 24-3 | 22-2 | 17-5 | 12-8 15-6 22-4 28-7 26-5 49-1 44-9 60-3 
8—Moncton...............|a2 98-3 | 22 | 20 16-8 | 12 ig 3 aa ee 31-3 26-3 39-7 | 45 60-8 
9=St John. se ee 3-8 | 23-8] 24-5117 | 12-5 13-8} 20-5| 27-8] 26-6] 37-5] 42-1] 58-6 
10—Fredericton............ &33-8 | 27-5 | 25-8 | 21 14-8 12°3 21-7 28-3 26-9 38-3 42-5 61-7 

11—Bathurst............... 25 | 23-8] 18-3 | 15 12 16-8 25 27-5 26 45 50 60 
Quebec (average)............ 25-6 | 22-4 | 22-5 | 15-4 | 11-5 12-3 28-8 25-9 26-5 37-9 40-9 59-7 
12—Quebec................. 24-8 | 24 21-2 | 16-1 | 11-1 13-4 28 26-7 27-3 37-7 41-5 58-8 
13—Three Rivers.......... 26-3 | 24-4 | 24 14-6 | 11-1 10-6 24-3 26 27-5 40 45-8 58-9 
14—Sherbrooke............ 35 PURSES | Sane 16. Sie et |e Te ee 27+1 39-3 41-3 61-7 
15-—~Sorelon , week Be ee 21 19 20 13-5 9-5 12-5 25 24-5 23-5 35 40 56-7 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 21-2 | 18-8 | 18 13-4 | 10-2 12-7 | 30-8] 22-5] 24:2] 40 40 56-7 
W—StlJohn's, oo 25 25 25 15 12 15 30 26-5 4 N01 Id Ae ean Se 40 61-7 
18—Thetford Mines........ 20 14-5 | 14 Pace eS i | ete e e ee. 23 27-4 34 Bij ood | aueg > 
19—Montreal............... 30-6 | 25-3 | 27 14-4] il 9-2 29-9 30-2 28-6 39-1 42-2 §3-4 

20— Halls ; LEE 26-4 | 23-1] 20-6} 16 | 10-8] 12-9] 33-3] 27-9] 26-5] 37-7] 41-9] 60 
Ontario (average)............ 30-4 | 24-5 | 22-8 | 16-6 | 12-8 21-4 39-2 30-8 28-0 39-9 43-8 61-4 
21—Ottawan ul ocncdees |, x2 30-8 | 24-6 | 23-6 | 16:3 | 10-9 19-4 28-6 31-1 26-6 42 46-2 61-9 

22—Brockville............. 31 25 24-2 | 13-1 | 11-8 17 29-3 30 26 40-5 45 60 
23—Kingston.. EPS E29. 7 R22 SOMNE 2S 77 el ty ee | PLT se 14-4 25-4 29-6 25 37-9 41-7 57-7 
24—Belleville. . Boe COR oT PEA 28-4 | 23 24-1 | 16-7 | 12-6 20°8 33 30 27-4 43-6 44-8 62-7 
35 —Peterborous. shit hy ts, feta 30-6 | 25-4 | 22-2 | 17-6 | 13-4 21-1 29-4 31-4 29 41-4 44 63-5 

26—Oshawa................ 28 5 | 24 21 15-1 | 13-1 22 32 30 PH 39-1 43-3 60 
7 -“Orillia. s/o. Ut 99-3 | 24-5 | 22-1 | 17-1 | 13-9 22-3 29-6 29-1 28-5 41-3 44-3 58-8 
28—Toronto: 2 Pe ol-7 | 24°10} 24-2°| 15-3 "| "13=3 20-9 33-1 30-5 29-1 40-3 44-9 63-9 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 31 26 23°8 | 17-7 | 11-5 24-2 33°3 33-4 29-2 40-3 43-5 61-1 

30—St. Catharines......... 28-7 | 23-8 | 23 16293) 157 21-3 31 29-1 28-2 37-6 40-4 60 
381—Hamilton.............. 32 24-6 | 25:8 | 17-9 | 14-2 23-9 26-7 Sees RR I 40-3 44-8 62-4 
82—Brantford.............. 30°8 | 25 23 16-7 | 13-2 21-6 30-7 31-8 27-5 38-2 41-1 61-3 
83—Galt.2 et 6 Eis as 28-8 | 24-6 | 22-2 | 16-2 | 13-9 23-1 30 31 28-5 39-4 43-6 61°38 
34—Guelph................. 28-5 | 23-5 | 22-8 | 17-4 | 14 22 27-5 28-6 30 37-6 42-3 58-8 
35—Kitchener.............. 28-7 | 24-6 | 20-6 | 17-7 | 14-9 22-4 33-3 30-3 31-7 40-4 43-5 62-2 
86—Woodstock............. 33-8 | 24-8 | 23-7 | 17-6 | 13-6 20 28-3 29-4 30 39-3 42 61-4 
37—Stratford.. PRS Sel 25 ak 16-9 | 13°3 23-3 iw 29-3 25 40-3 46 63-5 
38—London................ 33-7 | 24:6 | 24-4 1 16-7 | 11-4 22-9 28-2 31-2 28 39-4 43-6 61-2 
39—St. Thomas,........... 29 24-4 | 22-2 | 15-2 | 12-6 18 29 31-5 24-5 41 43-8 60-6 
40—Chatham.............. 29-4 | 24-3 | 22 16-6 | 12-4 23-7 29-3 30-3 28-3 40-1 45-1 63-3 
41—Windsor................ 29-3 | 22-9 | 23 16-2 | 12-1 24-2 32-6 32-5 25°93 39-3 43-8 61:6 
42—Sarnia.2 oe, 30-4 | 24-5 | 23-5 | 19-8 | 14-7 24 30 32-8 29-2 39-5 44-1 61-1 
43—Owen Sound. 29 25 22 17-5 | 138 21-7 23-8 27-4 27-5 41-8 45-3 61-3 
44—North Bay............. 35 29-5 | 27 17-3 | 11-8 21 36-7 33-3 29-2 36 40-1 62-2 
45—Sudbury............... 31 26:2 | 22°8 | 17-3 | 138-1 24-2 30 32-5 28-6 40-8 44-1 61-1 
46—Cobalt hs. Fo, os 32-5 | 25-2 | 25-1 | 15-6 | 11-6 19 30 31-4 28-4 40-3 45-3 62-6 

47—Timmins 52... 255... 29-3 | 24 19-7 | 14-3 | 12-1 22-5 32-7 33 27-5 38-2 40-7 61 
48—Sault Ste. Marie... 32 26-4 | 21-3 | 16-9 | 12 22 31-2 29-9 28-4 39-2 42-7 61-2 
49—Port Arthur............ 30-3 | 22-9 | 20-5 | 16-6 | 13-6 20-1 31 30-8 30-3 41 46-8 62:3 

60—Fort William...........| 28:4 | 20-5 | 18-3 | 14-9 | 13-5 17°5 31-4 30 27-6 41-1 46-1 62 
Manitoba (average)... Vaiss dere 26-3 | 20-0 | 19-9 | 13-6 | 10-6 15-2 31-0 28-1 29-0 42-8 47-0 60-5 
61—Winnipeg.. 0.5 .s.... . O71 11927 20 be 13 to) 111 14:8 29°6 28-4 30 42-7 47-5 60-2 
§2—Brandon............... 25-5 | 20-2 | 19-6 | 14 10-1 15-5 32-3 27-7 28 42-9 46-4 60-7 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 28-4 | 21:5 | 19-4 | 14-2 | 10-8 16-6 33-5 27-9 26-7 47-9 53-5 65-9 
§3—Regina................. 28-7 | 19-7 | 19 12-8 | 10-4 15-3 35°56 DRG eee. eee 47-5 56-7 67-5 

Prince Albert.......... 25 20 16 13-1 }°10-3 16 33°3 27-7 27-5 47 51-5 62 
55—Saskatoon.............. 26-3 | 21-1 | 19-1 | 14-3 | 10-4 16°3 32-2 28-2 26-3 46-4 48-4 60-9 
56—Moose Jaw............. 33-6 | 25:2 | 23-4] 16-5 | 12-1 18-6 33 28-4 26-2 47-2 57-5 69-6 
Alberta (average)............. 26-9 | 20°35 | 18-6 | 13-4 | 10-5 15-6 32-6 27:3 26-5 45 -2 50-7 59-4 

§7—Medicine Hat.. a dare 24-6 | 17-7 | 18-5 | 13-1 | 10-3 16-1 rs: 26-3 27-7 47-5 53-6 60 

58—Drumbheller............ 30 25 21-5 | 15-8 | 11-7 16°8 36-7 29-3 25 47-5 53-3 60 
59—Edmonton............. 28-7 | 21 20-8 | 12-5 | 10-9 16°3 32-5 30-8 28-2 43-2 48-3 58-3 
60—Calgary................ 25-4} 19-1 | 16-5 | 12-1 9-2 14-5 27-1 27 26-3 43-4 49 60-8 

61—Lethbridge............. 25:8 | 19°7 | 15-8 | 13-3 | 10-2 14:3 mond 23-1 25-4 44.4 49-4 58 
British Columbia (average).| 31-8 | 25-1 | 23-9 | 16-3 | 13-4 24-0 37-8 33-9 29-6 51-2 55-8 63-7 

62—Fernie................. 30 25 22 15 10 OF an SAA, payae 32 31-5 49 55 63 
63—Nelson Poetic cto sick aces 32 25 27-5 | 16-5 | 13-1 25 40 35 29-3 52-5 57-1 61:7 

64—Trail escent eee 30:5 | 25 21-5 | 19 13-7 21-9 37-5 34-6 29 54 60 63 
65—New Westminster......| 31°5 | 25:6 | 21-9 | 15 13-1 27-1 35 33°5 32-3 49-6 55 64-5 
a ie isc Starele: shatevere co 33-5 | 24:7 | 24-5 | 14-6 | 13-6 25-9 39-6 34-8 30-3 50-2 55 65°3 
67—Victoria.. podeecenl 220 [pace | 24d oes aod 26-6 35-9 32-5 26-9 51 55 64-2 
68—Nanaimo.. aeiealeieieleleie eie.éio1 32 25 21-8 | 16-9 | 16-3 24-6 39 32-6 25 49-4 53-2 63-1 

69—Prince Rupert.......... 32-5 | 26-3 | 28 17-7 | 13 20-5 37°5 36 32:6 54 56-2 65 


a Price per single quart higher. b Adjacent localities 14 to 18c. per quart. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MAY, 1926 
Fish Eggs Butter 
. * o q en = ~ 
a2] 4 ) - - 2 Olas s a S| he a : 
- BA Sd ae & S |8eo | So | By [os = Be = 
4oS/HS | sos] . i S ao, oo; |oaa [a8 oe | 33 ag 
9. are clea | Bo. | “ba |. 1382 | 8S | B8sleags] & | 3° io 
ead | 542/008 | 32 a3 a2 jou -s | Og [am ae - > 92 
@N | ity |] Saye 2h » & a. 8.83 -| Da 2On (SSK we 4 48 8.4 
B2e|asao | deo 42 32 ® |a40.8| Bo Dao S783 = Sh O'R 
Oo joo on eas n™ m™ fe = (Oye hee Re Fm IC ae | Q = Oo * 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
19-0 29-7 21-9 14-2 59-3 20-5 35-9 24-6 34-9 31-0 11-8 40-0 43-6 
12-7 SECU cee 5 Ie i oe eae 55-0 17-9 28-0 24-9 39-4 33-6 11-1 43-3 48-0 
8 OT |e 5 2 aie Ie ie Aa 60 18 28-8 25 45-4 41- | b12-14 43-3 46-9 | 1 
Hise 3 Banas Phen «SAR |e ge | eee ae 60 17-7 29-3 22-8 37-1 35-3 13 44.4 47-7 | 2 
15 DS A IE ee Ne BE 45 20 27-4 24-7 33-1 32-5 9 44-6 49-9 | 3 
15 See .. oe, or yeh eee 50 15 24-8 25-1 41-7 37 all1-8 42-4 46-7 | 4 
5 eee 32 ET GAN BY ke 60 15 31-7 26°3 36-3 30 10 39 46-3 | 5 
5 a Pe act) See Ul eS 21-5 26-2 25-6 42-5 37-6 10 46 50-2 | 6 
2 a) ee 35 Be, Se ee ee 60 20 40-3 24-9 29-6 26-2 | 10-12 39-3 43-6 | 7 
15-5 O58 Hae RE kM RE cas 55-6 18-9 30-6 24-3 36-3 33:0 12-3 44.4 49-1 
12 S06) NERA... 10 60 17-6 38-1 24-6 39-4 34 10-12 43-3 49-3 | 8 
18 BO Rees Slee hee 60 18-3 28-6 24-2 88-5 33-6 14 43-5 49-3 | 9 
20 OD: a BE eee Bk os 55-60 18-3 80°8 23-5 35-7 31-5 12 45-8 47-3 |10 
12 Hae Oe....-a] eee eRe. & 45 21-5 25 25 BH G2 seek oe 12 45 50-3 |11 
14-2 29-0 18-8 9-3 56-0 22°0 28:8 23°9 37-4 34-8 10-9 37-8 39-6 
10 25 20 NR BE 50 20-4 82-1 24-4 39 35-7 12-14 36-9 40-8 |12 
15-20 80 LR BE2 10) | Bee. 5. 25 31-5 23-2 87°3 35 12 39-3 39-5 113 
15 BOL) Meee AE al eB. 25 27-5 25-3 88-7 38 al0 37°8 40-7 114 
12 30 Lo Ach ORe RE 2 60 25 24-9 24-5 85-2 29-6 LOR tees eee 35-8 115 
be ee |e 20 PN Oe I cde, Bhs eA A aes 25-8 23-4 S00 a eee 9 LIES 38 16 
tek eee |e ee 20 10 60 18 Pe ees 23-8 34 30 10 Ee Soe 41-4 |17 
5 an Sees, (8) ae (eee 8 50 Pe Sal Boe 21-3 24 39-4 36-5 1194 87-5 40-6 |18 
1S ae... ae 2 AR. el Be 21-5 82-4 22-9 43-4 41-8 12 38-8 40 19 
10-15 20. A Beek Std ABR. & 60 19 34-7 23-8 39-2 32 10 36-7 39-6 120 
19-9 30-2 24-1 11-8 66-7 19-8 38-6 23-9 34-5 31-2 11-8 39-1 42-3 
18 30 30-35 10° o4-BBto & 20-5 39-5 23-7 40-2 35°5 10 37-8 41-8 |21 
20 35 25 12: Sail we. ck 19-3 42-2 24-6 30 29 10 36:5 40-3 |22 
15 82-35 30 10: oa BEE «4: 18-8 36-1 21-9 34-1 31:3 10 34-6 38-123 
20 30 35 HO: wa Bbt ..< 18 35-9 23-9 29-5 28:2} a9 41-6 40-1 |24 
25 28 Nl. BARE why ACRE, oe 60 25 34-6 24-7 29-1 27-8 10 36-7 39-4 |25 
20 25 25 AU CRE. al Bae aa oe ss ae 18 38 23-5 32-7 30-6 12 41-7 41-6 |26 
20 80 Ree 2A. OP). eRe se 17-8 84-5 24-7 29-9 29 10-11-5 39-3 44-1 |27 
Sr Bho 28-32 18-35 12-5 72 17 40-2 23-3 38-4 34-2 | all-8 38-9 43-1 |28 
22 35 25 Se Tee eee 19 48 24 37-5 25 12 41-3 44-6 |29 
22 35 Des OF. wel Pack cate 19-3 86°9 22 33-9 32-6 12 37 41-3 |30 
18 35 30 12 Ball eee <. de 20-8 42-8 23-6 37-1 84-5 13 39 42-8 131 
20 28 20 15 whee? . ts 16-5 38-6 22-4 30-6 29-5 2 37-8 39-3 132 
BE cas 30 20 12 SRE As 23-8 86:3 23 28-8 28-3 | all-8 37-5 39-8 133 
20 30 DD NOESY Bi Bee oe 22 41-9 23-6 34-9 28-5 10-11 39-5 40-2 |34 
PE dl BRE... 20 A eS 75 22 32-2 22-7 29-8 27-6 | 10-11 37-8 40-3 135 
0 A BE oes 2 6 ie OE. . al BOR 5 oes 21-5 84-8 22-3 29 25 0) 35-8 40-4 136 
25 30 25 PD: well feet cost 20 37-4 23-6 30 26-5 12 36-2 40-6 |37 
18 25 20 AS BE 60 20-2 41-7 23-5 34-1 30:7 10 39-4 42-1 |38 
20-25 30 25 10 D0) sil Beil 9-6 eek se 42-6 23-7 30-4 27-6 12 42-6 43-7 |39 
18 30 20 1D. al ce. 24 39-3 24-6 30 27-5 12 42-9 44-9 140 
22 30 20 15 oa) eee. cos: 22-5 45-6 23-1 on 84-8 13 45 45-2 141 
be eee es eee 25 EO. SRY 5 a 22-7 41-4 24-4 29-5 26-5 | al2 40-8 44 42 
Se aR a a | oe mn | oe A Ue 15-5 37-5 23-5 30-1 25 ial 37-1 39-3 143 
Peer. oA ele.. Aeee we. E24 BEd 18 38 26-2 38-8 37 12 37:7 41 44 
Po | ao 25 25 10 75 20-3 30:5 25 40-6 38 15 40 45-5 |45 
Ces 30 15 Se | ae 75 20-4 38-2 26-2 41:3 40 13 Be ay 46-2 |46 
AP. 2 25 20 EE. BIR? He 18-3 33-3 23-8 46-3 36:9 | al6-7 39 47-3 |47 
rR. AEE. . 3 DBE 28 Alta d by. Fal eed: 2h 20 42-4 22-6 44-1 39-2 13 39-3 44-] 148 
18 30 = |e os 5 ae 16 387-5 26-3 39-1 36-3 14-3 40 45-9 149 
15 25 18=20 MAE eE SAE so 17-3 43-7 25-9 37-7 32 al2-5 Al 43-5 |50 
PRE os 30-0 19-05) 9.20. 24) Bee 17-1 39-1 25-6 32-1 28-7 11-0 35-8 41-4 
SS, ae 30 20 a SL. 3 17-2 39-9 26-5 85-9 33°4 173 36°1 42-5 |51 
Sa ee 30 18 Ae 4 ee le es. See 17 38-3 24-6 28-2 24 10 35-4 40-2 |52 
25-6 30-0 15 3. SABE... Sa cee. 22-6 37-2 25-9 29-8 27-1 12-3 36-3 42-8 
20-25 BO? AaB E ea AER. ae. 3 2 23 35-6 28-2 32 27-5 12 37-5 41-7 153 
30 30 AS ae [ee es le ee ee 23s Suhlis ae =. 24-4 27-5 26-7 12 32-9 43-9 |54 
25 30 15 20. Sal PAE... 21:6 | - 38-5 25-5 31 27-7 12 36-3 41-5 155 
25 30 ae ae aes eS See Do 387-5 25-6 28-5 26-6 13 38-6 44.156 
21-7 28-3 15-8 20-0: 2.82: - 22-9 38-5 20° 31-0 23-7 10-9 38-3 43-2 
B08... 30 17 25 oe See 26 39-9 26-8 30 22 10 40-5 45 157 
25 SOE) Bn Re ol ein P+: etl eee 25 34-5 25-8 Pa 21-2 al2-5 40 44 58 
17-5-20 | 23-25 |12-5-30 15 gal Pee se 21-8 34-7 25-5 35 24-7 | all-1 37 41-7 |59 
25 30 15 20. andl cmthe ss. 2: 20-3 42 25-4 33-9 27-7 11 35 42-2 160 
18 25 15 20 | BBE... 21-2 41-3 25 29 22-7 10 39-2 43-3 |61 
20-3 26-0°)|.2. 28. 17-90) Bee. 22-7 38-2 26-2 36-3 30-1 13-8 44-6 48-0 
. ae 30 28 18 i Ott Se 25 42-5 26-4 387°9 82-5 | a12-5 45 47-9 162 
25 0) al SBP a. 20. ai BeBe: :.- 25 33-3 27-5 35 30 al4-3 47-5 47-5 |63 
25 30) Wet ee DO’ wl ahoe.<. - 25 34-7 27-5 35 30 15 45 49 64 
5. gee ee eee Ieee ee 15 12 ae 23-3 42-2 25-2 33:8 28-3} all-l 44-5 47-4 165 
13-8 DO eBc ee x. 15-3al 8... 19-4 38 24-6 34-8 27 all-1 40-7 45-5 166 
we eeccae 2 27 Pst wi: 20 Bee 3-2 22-1 31-8 24-3 34 29-3 al2-5 43-3 47-9 |67 
17-5 DO cE ai | so RE wae] ee ear. 22 40-8 26-4 33°6 30 1 ee dt renee, was 48 68 
«tee 20 movers 15 peters een 20 42-5 27-8 45-9 33°3 20 46-3 51 69 





a. Price per single quart higher. 





b. Adjacent localities 14c. to 18c. per quart. 
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Canned Vegetables 





~ o oF és 

S = s ses 
sig = = 28 a 2 . gq ° a ao) 

nin 
Locality Kin | = Bas cbs oe - i: a 
ae | & 5 BAS] S og Ag Py ge 3 
o- | Ss | Bs |S eo] 85 | 3- |] dz | 88 | 28 | SS 
QS om = so iv] o= Sa on = >) me i=) GN ° 
$3 | 88 | $8 | B32] 38 |] 33 28 | gs | g2 | #8 
Ba 5 Qa fe) 3a a a nN Qe 

5 (3 oo Ber | oe es = B cy 6 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 

Dominion (average)................. 32-1 7-6 18-3 5-3 5-8 . by . : 

Nova Scotia (average)............... 33-3 8-1 17-8 6-0 6-2 ths il : isd ot 163 
-1—Sydney are eiido Mae acca te bees 82-3 8 18 6 6-3 9-8 13-4 18-3 18 17-5 

2—New Glasgow. F2. ef eres 83°7 8 17-1 5-7 5-6 10 14-3 17-5 17-6 16:9 
8—Amherst ans Srmiahelle sierra vere ate eee es 32-4 8 18-4 5:9 6:6 9-9 15 19-2 20 16 
Cee SENN 3 5 a OPIS PE By fn te 33°5 8 17-4 5:8 5-9 9-1 14-6 17-4 17 16:3 
6-—-Windsor=*... 400. noes. eee 84-5 8-3 18-7 6-8 6-8 10 Lied 20 19-5 18-8 
Grr... cot ye he cs ecco: 33°3 8 17:3 5-7 6 10 14 18-1 19-1 16-1 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown......... 80-4 7:4 19-1 5-4 5-9 10:6 15-8 17-5 17-3 17-3 

New Brunswick (average).......... 33-0 8-6 18-2 5-6 6-2 10-1 15-0 17-1 16-6 16-3 
S—Moncton,... 9 ee. Sere ee 33-8 9-3 18-8 6 6-5 11-3 13:5 18-5 17-6 16-8 

9—St. John Rate aarchene alerts os ele 33-1 8-7 18-7 5-4 6 7-9 14-8 15-6 15-9 15 
ieeeeopacrn Sees as ore ie 5-5 6-1 11:3 14°3 15:8 15-2 15-2 
—— TS PUMINSG.. tees . 6 56 ’ : 

Quebec (average).... 30-1 6-5 17-8 5-5 et Me H : 117 ie rf 0 
12—Que A is 80-3 7°5 17-9 5-4 5:6 10:7 13-6 15-4 17-2 16-3 
13—Three Rievrs.... hase 82-5 6 18-6 5:7 6-7 9-4 14-5 14-9 19-3 15 
14—Sherbrooke......... a3 31-8 8 18 5 5:7 9-7 13-8 15-2 18-4 14°6 
16—Sorel..... AS Sten Ase 28 6 17-6 5 6 9-3 12-8 14-1 18-4 15-2 
16—St. Hyacinthe bs gators ie 27 5:3 16-5 5-2 7 11 14 15-3 19-7 15-4 
17—St. John’s. ieee s 5 ategacels ing tases 2) 31-7 5:3 17-4 5-3 6 9-5 13-3 15-1 16-7 14-2 
18—Thetford Mines 30 6:7 18-4 5-9 6°8 8-2 12°8 15 19 15-6 
se Sear SAE 5 cere NG meee ae te a 5-6 5-7 10-2 12-6 14-1 15-8 14-4 

Watene MAA oteiishe Serene: Sse S MeO e : 6:0 , . 

Ontario (average)................... 32-1 7-3 17-8 5-0 : 3 11-8 3 : 15.6 18-5 5 ; 
21 ag: Meee: Eraser fop- Thane 83-6 7-3-8 18 6 6 11-7 12 15-5 17 15-1 
22—Brockville SP aisihow i eete Maes Ss 28-2 6-7 15-8 5-2 5-7 10-4 13-9 16-7 17°3 15-9 
le GL Ss SRE RAPER ee a 30 6-7 15°9 5-5 5 10-7 12-5 13-3 13-5 13-2 
24—Belleville.................c 008s 80°6 6-7 17-4 5-2 5-1 11-4 13-7 14-4 15-7 13-4 
25—Peterborough.................. 32:7 7°3 17-3 4-9 5-2 11-9 13-2 15-5 15-8 15-1 
BO AB IS ot ae aloes sme wie pieme s 33-3 7:3 16-7 4-3 5 12-6 12-8 15 14-8 14-1 
Bi —-Orilliay Praha che ae Shs aks ease 32-7 6:7 19-1 4-8 5 12 13-3 16-3 16-5 15-3 
28—Toronto Raiies hcists otras hoe Stereo 84-9 7-3-8 18-6 5 5-5 11-1 12 14-7 15-8 14-7 
20—Nisgara Palla, ? 01%. .i.2ien.« 34-3 7-3 19-1 5-3 5 12-9 14-4 15-6 17 5 
Ber rince ne We aR 3 : : : He £7 5 11-8 13-4 13-9 14-8 14 2 

kD TUVILCOU Ah ucbenc sia neas Seam ee *o- : 4-8 : . . 
B2—B raptor: nds. s cee s ok pees 82-6 7°3 17:5 4-6 ot 8 3 ; 1 6 ie id 
83—Gallt. porititenttsesratess ae 4 ie “ig B-3-) 12-6.) 13-9 | 04-5) SaGe7 [> tide 
86—Kitehener: 022225: ob eet 31-8 7:3 18-6 4-4 Bo +i ig 7 if +i iB 3 
36—Woodstock eaidalalsguecs s cietesttisae Sere 31-2 7-3 17-2 4-5 5 11°6 13 15-1 16-4 4 
para reas ndisis dia s/o ay aheis Tt eee oe en : ae 4 5 5:9 12-1 13-7 16-4 18-4 ia 3 
= ONGOW. nsw Sasi cece r eet 5 “3- 18-8 5 : : : . 
BE t. SUOMIAS. 1,055. cst opieenir sd 31-1 7:3 18-8 4-9 3.2 136 13 4 15.3 16 3 13 i 
£0—Chatham...00.0.0 00000000 32-8) 6-7) 185] 48/ $3] 16] 13-7) 16 18.3 | 14.6 
— 1h a PP hee hs! Mee ' . 5-1 5:3 12-1 15-2 16-4 17-4 
42—Sarpigigcs<. osde aun ck ee 31-3 6 17-7 4:5 . . ee 
rr ade A RA micGeh ii: edie ae es 48 4-7 Bt +e 3 : 18 1B 9 “H 7 
I INOLEDEB AV. a. sities wahonbetb. 4 ° 5-4 5-9 10-8 14-7 15-3 5- 
45—Sudburye 3.0 tas kee sk 31-8 8 17:3 5-2 . oe ioe 
Tt ae Cae TARE Mpyeap cede pete petgu pe pe ty er 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...) 0077 31-5| 8 i712 98-3 | Pate taamal cee | ee | sues Lien 
49—Port Arthur.......s.scescooee, 3c7| 73| iss] 82] 52| 102] 24] as. | a7 | ied 
50—Fort William...........s..000> 84°5 7:3 18-2 5-3 5-2 11-9 12-7 16°8 17-5 ee 

Manitoba (average) eta ie todinee ates 31-1 6-7 17-9 5-4 5-5 12-4 13-5 20-4 18-7 19 ; 
bI—Winnipeg®.; J. os oe cs dct eee 32-1 4 18-8 5:3 5-7 12-6 13-1 18-8 18-4 84 
$2—-BranGow genet. octes ce boee lees 30 6-4 17 5-5 6-3 12-1 13-8 21-9 isd 

eae ones (average)............ 32-2 8-0 17-5 5-3 6-0 10-7 12-8 18-2 19.8 i8 2 

ER OGINA te... taheitts tine cis Tete mteeea 380- : F 
54—Prince Albert................6- 32 : ; 16-6 23 ; 138 oe ae ae ig 
55—Saskatoon...............00000- 32-6 8 17 5-3 5-6 11-4 13-9 ie oa 19 
56—Moose Jaw.......ccccaceccccees 83-8 8 19-5 5:5 5-3 10-7 12-4 17-6 08 78.1 

Alberta (average)................... 32-8| 821 185] 5-3| 5-5| 11-51 40-5] 45. 19-8 | 18-1 
57—Medicine Hat..................- 34 7°4 20-2 5:5 6:3 11-8 11-3 183 a0:8 isa 
68—Drumheller....... wives a\eisin pie ctera 86-7 74 18 5-3 5:6 11-7 11:3 16- oie 018 
59—E'dmonton,; 0072280 [ 2877" 29 8 10-8 | 64:04 36 10:3| 96] 188| 18 | 173 
60—Calgary,....401.228 1) eT 34-3 8 17-3 5-3 ee erp ea ee 8} 18 17-3 
61—Lethbridge...........-...+..0. 30 10 17 53] 82] 12 A Mie Soe Pied eo) ae a 

British Columbia (average)......... 33-4 8-8 | 21-6 5-5 6.31 10-9 58 se 6} 19-2] 18-5 
62—Forio...ss.sseessseeseeseenes 34 Ba | £403 | t88-1| Beg | cae | tLe) co timed teas 

B—Nelsom.e.e ses seeeeeecees 31-9} 10 18-6] 8-6] "5-6 | .41-6| 10-8] «15 19 
64—Trail eee 30 6:3 (848-3 | 405-6 | Oe d |. ieto-gl med 20-7) .19°6 

—New Westminster.............. 34-7 8-0] 23-5 5-6 6-2 9.2 ae 16-7 | 18-7) 18-7 
66—Vancouver.........0eeeeecec eee og toeeeo been | teva te grog) Baecnt. aret ates: ccs 
BIVisterions sosencn tte shea Ae ced 34-8 8-8 | 25 5-5 6:7 9-91 7.9 te 3 16-2) 15-6 
ae ae ek ee sy 8-9 22-3 5-6 7 11-2 9-5 18-2 Ol 8 

ABB Ao d 36 Sc 10 23-3 5-8 7 12-4 10 19 19-5 19 
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Potatoes Apples 
os a i+) 
= : ; op 
2 os : ‘ . . - g 
- > f = ora = Pm ® Ne , 
Se ES a a Ee oi 5 Bd fg oe s 
ea | Bet CS foe eS fae Weeee eel ol Be eee ie ce | = ae 
8.) Se | os $2 | es] 88 |®sc/ ¢ | Bs | Be | BS | Es 
2 a = a - | FG | g- | ess) = gx 38 aw ae 
gis; sg | & dy | BE | 88 |eSe] g vs | ge | Gs a 
$-Sa42-6 o a ee) 2a aot 5 ga BN om 8a 
-Q ° Ay a ica) Ay a 6) Rl 'S) = 6) in 
cents cents $ cents | cents | cents | cents | cents $ cents $ cents 
5-5 3-573 25°0 20-1 15-8 18-3 18-7 860 28-9 686 45-1 
5:7 3:°299 20-4 19-6 16-6 18-9 19-9 882 31-1 769 45-6 
5-1 Sr 860d 168e 4a. ee 22 19-6 19-4 20-4 94 31-6 + LV igre| he Pei fed 
5-4 2°87 25 18-7 16-1 19-6 19-6 869 31-8 635 50 
5-5 Br olLGall Ghee lean aes 19-5 16-8 18-5 20 90 30-8 80 45 
6-5 3°854 21-4 16°6 15-2 17-2 18-5 823 27°7 598 39 
5-7 | 2-75 15 22 16 20 20-7 75 DO ied Weastahss os crceye later steer oter'ses 
6 3°14 20 18-6 15-7 18-7 20-2 1-01 29-6 74 48-3 
5-2 8°375 20 18-3 14-9 18 18-9 838 28-1 60 51-3 
6-7 4-071 29-79 19-2 16-6 18-2 18-9 804 30-4 660 46-3 
if 4-538 35 19-6 16-5 18-5 19-2 70 83-3 60 50 
5-9 4-425 30 19-2 15-3 17-3 18-4 88 27-3 646 42-3 
Ue or le dae 24 18-5 17°5 18-2 17-8 817 27-5 °733 43 
Gp del 93-25 + Wie Gar ei... ot idk 19-3 17 18-6 20 817 BE OO8 ontn koe 50 
6-2 4-337 32-1 18-6 15-9 18-9 19-0 959 2e°9 761 44 
6°3 4-336 82-5 18-5 17-6 19-8 19-2 982 29°5 833 45 
6-3 4-564 31 20-4 17-6 19-3 19-1 1-011 27°3 85 45 
6-2 4-246 30°3 19-6 17-1 18-8 20 933 30 75 48 
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Sugar 





‘ = £18 E : 5 
AS _8 a he 5 S 2 = 
¢|a\é Sitasliee (eo te | 4 = D8 8 
Locality 3818313 | se iees) es 14 Efe 3 a ke 2 
{<b) ‘ — 5 n > ‘ena » 
aa] 3 148. HE BSS ee te pes Si =. 25 fe 
Bsan|east oS | 80 |seU] st | eS] gs go aE) =) zg 
Or | 6 Cir om a S = of Ex az eS NA ase a 
RO nis Onlin | ge |San| On +5 ae) St. ht ag mt 
Paslode! of | 82 |Sk8l Sh 1h] $6 | kee] SE] Ss z= 
a Oe eer GS SD | ) eB 6 a cn < 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents} cents cents cents cent cents 
Dominion (Average)....... 7-9 7-5 | 61-5 | 71-8 | 27-2 15-6 3:7 55-8 61-2 12-5 7-5 17-380: 
Nova Scotia (Average)..... 8-3 7-9 | 66-5 | 71-3 | 29-1 12-3} 4-0 61-2 46-0 13-6 8-1 18-917 
I—Sydney caw. «sca od =a 8-5 8-1 | 68-3 | 71-5 | 30 14-3 3-7 70 50-3 13 ee aces Oe Oe Cae 
2—New Glasgow........ 8-4 8-1 | 67-3] (71-7 | 30 12-7 3-5 52-5 40 14-2 Sa ae a eee 
3—Ambherst............- 8-2 7-8 | 70 70-4 | 25 10:7 4-5 60 43-3 13-7 7-9 17-00 
Am aa Kees senclsie,ee stores 7-7 7-3 | 60-6 | 67-6 | 29-3 13-3 4-1 65-3 48-5 13-2 7-6 |e17-50-20-00: 
5—Windsor...........-- | 8-8 8-2 | 65 73-3 | 30 12 7 a os ee eee 48 14 8-3 |d20-00-22-00 
6 TrurGieee osans ane 8-4 7-6 | 67-5 | 73-3 | 30 11 3°8 159s) GR i (beaded gee aes 13-5 SR hap Sie ek been 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown| 7-6 7-1 | 65-6 | 68-6 | 27-4 14-3 3-3 60 42 14-2 CD all Wee SE indie oo 
New Brunswick (Average)| 8-0 | 7-4 | 65-1 | 70-5 | 25-9 12-8 | 3-6 62-6 42-1 13-0 7-4 18-250 
8—Moncton............. 8-2 7-6 | 71-7 | 74-6 | 30 13-4 3:7 60 43-3 14-3 7-8 218-00 
G—=— Site Jokes wuressee ees 7-9 7-3 | 60 61 24-7 11-5 3:3 62 88-3 12-6 7-4 |17-00-19-00 
ii Wrederioton Ss quslaeeeiare 7-9 7-5 | 638-8 | 73 24-8 12-2 3-6 60-5 46-6 11-5 tf e17-00-19-00 
11 Bathurst « «.sicet sins 7°8 7-3 | 65 73-5 | 24 14 3°8 68 40 13-5 7-2 19-00 
Quebec (Average).......... 7:5 7-0 | 60-6 | 69-2 | 26-3 14-2 3-6 50-1 65-3 11-5 7:0 16-928 
12-——Quebe Grane. bcs be 7°5 7 60-2 | 71 26 18-3 3-5 50-2 65-7 11-5 7-6 17-50 
13—Three Rivers......... 7°8 7-3 | 62-2 | 70-2 | 25-6 15-3 4-1] 50 76 12-5 7:3 16-00: 
14—Sherbrooke........... 7:3 6-9 | 61-7 | 70 27-5 14-2 3-4 48-3 63-3 10-9 7-1 16-60 
15 —SOrelihiee netccs calonees 7:5 i 57-9 | 65-7 | 27-2 11-6 3-7 41 66:3 11-4 6-6 16-00 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 7:3 6-7 | 62-5 | 68-3 | 25 12-8 4-3 SOE Ma: eee 10 7-3 |14-50-15-00 
17=—StaJohbnisiow:. st. 7-4 fy 60 70 26 13-7 3°4 56 65 13-5 7:1 |e16-00-17-00 
18—Thetford Mimes...... 7:8 Teo 16d 0a 7 27, 13-6 3-7 50 59-2 12-3 6-8 | £19-50-20-00 
19—Montreal............. 7-1 7 59-9 | 69-2 | 25-6 14-6 3-3 5OzS! | Rast ee 11 6-7 |e16-00-17-50: 
20-—-Erulll.. 3 Sisieas & 06 utes 7:4 7 58-9 | 66-8 | 27-1 13-5 3:2 52-9 61-7 10-8 6-8 |e17-00-20-00' 
Ontario (Average)......... 7:8 7-5 | 62-3 | 72-5 | 26-3 13-7 3-4 56-2 61-9 11-7 7-3 16-449 
Die =O) eta wits a ates take 7-3 7 60:8 | 71-6 | 26-6 11s 38°4 62:2 60-6 11-8 7:2 |}e16-75-19-50: 
22—Brockville........... 7-9 7-4 | 59 72 26 14-4 4 52 62 11-8 7-5 |15-50-16-00 
23—Kingstom sec s< - te0 « 7-1 6:9 | 58-6 | 67-6 | 26 12-7 3-8 57-5 58-2 10-5 7-1 16-00: 
24—RBelleville............. 7:7 7-3 | 62-6 | 70-8 | 24-8 13-8 3-5 58-9 63-8 11 7-1 16-00 
25—Peterborough......... 7-6 7-3 | 64 70-4 | 26-1 14-4 3-2 57-7 56 10-7 6-6 16-00: 
26-—OsSnaAWAse dae. escent 8-5 8-3 | 63-3 | 73-8 | 25 12-5 3 56°7 60 12-2 6-9 16-00 
27 —Orilbisee eros s. os atees 8 Zoo | GOm se DAR 13-9 38-4 56-4 53-3 12-4 7-9 115-50-15-75 
28-—— LOrOntOu aseucas shel. lee 7:2 | 64-3 | 71-9 | 24-4 -12-1 3:4 54-7 57-4 10 6-7 |15-25-15-75 
29—Niagara Falls........ 7-9 7-5 | 63-6 | 75-1 | 27 13-8 3:6 60-7 63 Tt 7-1 |g14-50-15-00 
30—St. Catharines........ 8-2 8 61-7 | 72-6 | 25 11-8 3-6 57-5 62-5 11-2 6-8 215-50 
31—Hamilton........... 7:2 7-1 | 64 71-9 | 24-9 12:3 3 56 55-9 10-7 6:7 15-50) 
32—Brantiord ....o002.¢..4. 7:7 7-5 | 60-5 | 71 24-5 12-4 3:3 53:6 65-6 10-8 6-9 15-50 
Bos At. Adetenacoaite bea. 7-2 7-1 | 62-1 | 71-1 | 25 13-6 3°4 59-3 58-6 10 6-7 |15-50-15-75 
34—Guelph. ..0.....6.¢60- 7-3 7-1 | 62-5 | 74-8 | 25 14-2 3:5 52-5 56-7 10-8 6-3 16-00 
35—Kitchener............ 7-6 7:6 | 49-6 | 70-5 | 24-8 13-5 3:2 59-5 63-8 10-8 6-7 |15-50-16-00 
36—Woodstock........... 74 6-8 | 66-3 | 73-8 | 25 12-4 3°4 60 65 11-7 6-7 16-00 
37 —Stratlordsnc. <0. 4-5- 7:7 7-5 | 60-6 | 70-6 | 25-2 12-7 3-2 59-4 53°6 11-7 7:4 16-00 
38—London............<.- 7-8 | 7-5 | 66-111 73-5 | 25-6 14-4 3-4 61-5 70:6 12 7-6 |16-00-16-50 
39—St. Thomas......... 7:8 7:7 | 66 73-9 | 25-5 14 3-3 51-9 65-6 12-2 7-4 16-50 
40—Chatham........... Al ln alle! 7:4 | 57-9 | 66-8 | 26-4 13 3-4 60-6 69 11-9 6-8 16-00 
41—Windsor..........c6. ole hid. 7°6 | 62-9 | 72-8 | 26-1 13-3 3 58-5 59 10-3 7-2 |214-75-15-00 
42 DATTA tle egies aie cleats s:3:uaes 7 OD 7-2 | 62-5 | 73-4 | 28-3 13-4 3+2 53-3 73 11 7-1 17-00 
43—Owen Scund.......... 7:5 fol | 68-oul! 72-1el4 25 12-9 3-6 58-3 56 12-1 7-9 |16-00-16-50 
44—North Bay..:........ 8-1 7:8 | 67:9 | 74 29 14-7 4-1 58-3 60 12-5 Tho Di4 ei aads, ooh Beebo 
45——Sud Dur yecgneas cae doen 8-4 8-1 | 65-3 | 75 28:3 16-1 3°8 53-8 79-2 14 7-8 |17-00-17-50: 
46-—Cobailtte poetics. 9 8-2 | 65 74-8 | 30.6 14-7 3-9 46-4 61-7 13-9 8-3 19-00) 
47 —— TAM INS, ageyas3 det: 9-2 8-3 | 61-7 | 73-3 | 30 15 3°8 57-5 60 15 8-6 20-00: 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 8-1 8 61-3 | 76 29-2 15-5 3:3 49-3 56-7 14 8 16-00-16-50 
49—Port Arthur.......... 8 dali} OleOle To 26-7 14-2 3:4 48-3 65 10-7 8-2 19-00 
50—Fort William......... 7:9 7-7 | 62-3 | 73-8 | 27-8 15 3-2 53-8 64-3 12-6 7-6 19-00 
Manitoba (Average)....... 8-4 8-1 | 58-6 | 70-9 | 28-2 15-0 3-7 54-1 64-9 12-0 7:3 21-000 
51—Winnipeg............. 7-9 7:7 | 59-6 | 71-7 | 28-4 12-5 3:5 48-2 57-3 13 7:8 19-00 
52—-BrandOn ae, aeeiss ote on 8-8 8-5 | 57-5 | 70 28 17-5 3-8 60 72-5 11 6-8 23-00 
Saskatchewan (Average)..| 7-9 7-7 | 60-3 | 73-2 | 29-1 21-0) 3-9 53-9 74-3 14-5 7-9 23° 625, 
Doe ELC OAM Ese tele so ss,,c.ber ce 7:6 Igo Of 71-3 | 28-1 a20-6 3-4 55-8 80 14-5 7-2 23-00: 
54—-Prince Albert......... 8-1 7:8 | 58 76 81-2 | a20-6 4-4 60 70 13-3 O5G8|. oeeew ae. 
55—Saskatoon............ 7:8 (et. | DBF ON worl eke be a2ao 3-6 53 2 15 6-5 |23-00-25-50 
56—Moose Jaw........... 8-1 7-8 | 62-5 | 71-9 | 29:4] al9-5 4 46-7 15) 15 (eee a aed Eas a Maa 
Alberta (Average).......... 8-1 7-7 | 55-6 | 73-0 | 27-6 19-5 3-8 §4-3 64-9 14-1 PGR eee eee 
57—Medicine Hat........ 7:7 7-6 | 58 75-4 | 28 a22-3 3-7 57 75 13-9 6-8 g 
58—Drumheller.......... 8-2 8 51-7 | 72-8 | 27-5 | a23-3 4-] 55 65 15 ne) eee ES ee 
59—Edmonton............ 8-2 (23) 53°Ot 69-cep 2070 |) tal7 3-5 58-3 57-5 14-2 Go4e| eee eS). oe 
60-—Calgaryawls. kkk ae 8: 7:7 | 56-6 | 71-4 | 28-1 al6-3 3-6 50 61 13 FENG eae ingd bah Boer 
61—Lethbridge........... 8-3 7-7 | 58 ER NAL al8-8 3-9 51 66 14-53 sbLOS eee. 
BritishColumbia(Average) 7:9 7-5 | 58-6 | 72-5 | 29-3 23-4) 4-1 55-3 67-2 13-3 8-1 19-000 
62-——Fernies fas svc cock 8-5 8-1 | 65 73-5 | 27 a20-8 4-4 55 70 13 DO22"|. Lok as. a: 
638—Nelson............... 8-6 | 8-1] 60-7 | 75 29-6 | a28-9 4-3 47-5 63-3 1 et oh \ Need | areca BSA 
64 Tray) 5:8 ee sae sees 8-3 7-8 | 61-7 | 76-7 | 28-3 | :a29-2 4 53-3 70 13-8 DSi 3alicctey ees oe 
65— New Westminster....} 7:4 6-9 | 56-7 | 68-1 | 30-5 | al8-3 4-1 55-6 57-5 13-6 | bl10 d20-00 
BGS VANCOUVER So iene s bs 7:6 71, | O42, 2-3 28-0 | alive 3:7 56-9 56-6 11:3 b9 d18-00 
OF SV ACLOPIAN 3 ora a dss «0 p oes 7-2 6-9 | 56-4 | 69-1 | 29-6] al8-1 3-6 55 75 12-6 Dt. Bl. eek ee... 2 
G8 Nanaimor i.) ciatiehe 7:4 7-6 | 56-2} 71-2 | 31-2 | al19-7 4-] 63°8 65 14-2 IG 2. sete itns oe 
69—Prince Rupert........ 8-4 7-5 | 55 74-4 | 30 a25 4-6 55 80 13-7 (6a [Biot Se eee 





a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. Small bars 4c. and 5c. c. Calculated price per cord 
from pee quoted. d. Welsh coal. e. The higher price for Welsh coal. f. Welsh and Scotch coal. g. Natural gas used exten- 
sively. h. Lignite. i. Poplar,etc. j. In British Columbia coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. more per 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MAY, 1926 
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k. New houses as high as $40.00 per month. m. For new tenants $30-$35 and 
pied by workingmen but some at $35.00. p. Mining company houses, 
s. Delivered from mine. 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA* 





Commodities | Quan-| (t) | (t May | May| May May! May} May| May} May} May} May| May} May]|April) May 
tity | 1900 | 1905 | 1910} 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 |1 917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1914 | 1925 | 1926 1926 








Gc. 
Beef, sirloin, 

steals. 2-8 .%. 50-2 56-8] 58-6] 57-6} 58-8 
Beef, shoulder, 

roasts ote 34-0 30-2} 31-6] 31-4} 32-0 
Veal, roast, 

8 a oT RENE 16-4 17-3} 17-9] 18-9} 18-8 
Mutton, roast, 

Lh Rae RE 23°3 28-3) 29-6] 29-4! 30-4 
Pork, fresh, 

FOAStH IIS 21-8 23-2} 28-4) 29-6] 29-7 
Pork,salt,mess 86-8 44-8) 51-4) 54-4) 55-4 
Bacon, break- 

AEP 28-4 32-1] 38-6] 41-8] 42-0 
Lard, pure leaf 89-0 41-6] 49-0] 49-4] 49-2 
Eggs, fres 26-2 29-5] 34-0} 39-8] 34-9 
Eggs, storage.. 24-4 25-8] 30-3} 34-8] 31-0 
Milk Bee Ree 51-0 71-4] 71-4] 72-6] 70-8 
Butter, dairy.. 64-2 72-2) 73-6] 92-6] 80-0 
Butter, cream- 

ery URE... 36-8 40-4! 40-9} 51-5} 43-6 
Cheese, old 25-1 80-7/§34- 6} §30-0/§31-5)§32-6/§32-1 


Bread, plain, 
white........ 








Flour, family.. 37-0 49 -0/§45-0)§41-0/§58-0/§53-0/§53-0 
Rolled oats... 23-5 27-5| 27-5) 27-0} 30-5] 29-0} 29-0 
Riccar. 2-6 13-0 19-0)§20-6]§21-0/§21-6]§22-0}§22-0 
Beans, hand- 

picked. !..... 19-2 16:8} 16-6] 15-8] 15-8 
Apples, evapor- 

ated Rae 14-3 19-4) 20-7) 19-9) 20-1 


16-0} 15-4] 15-7] 15-8 


46-4] 34-8] 31-6] 31-6 
22-2] 16-6} 15-0} 15-0 


lated 20.8 
Sugar, yellow.. 
Tea, black, 


medium..... 9-8 13-6)§16-4/§17-4)/§17-9}§18-0/§18-0 
Tea, green, 

medium..... 10-3 15-2/§16-4/§17-41§17-9/§18-01§18-0 
Coffee,medium 9-9 12-9} 13-5] 13-7] 15-1] 15-4] 15-4 
Potatoes....... 60-5}126-0 45-9] 43-0) 55-9) 45-5) 98-3}119-1 
Vinegar, white 

WineMesee 0-8} 0-8] 0-9} 0-9 1-0} 1-0] 1-0] 1-0 
All Foods.....]...... 8 -37/11-82)/12-66/13 -53/16- 65/12 -25/10-22/10-36] 9-89]10-48/11 -36/11-29 

c (oe Cc. c Cc. 
Starch,laundry]| $ lb. 3:3 4-1] 4-2) 4-1] 4-2 
Coal, anthra- 

Cites atest 53-9 99-5/112-3}107-5}111-5/105-8/102-8/111-0/108-6 
Coal, bitumin- 

OUSR ASL 8 87-9 70-0} 77-9] 67-8|.72-4| 66-4] 64-0] 64-5] 63-9 
Wood, hard... 41-6 79-5] 88-0] 77-7] 79-5) 77-5] 76-7| 76°7| 77-1 
Wood, soft..... 30-1 60-7) 65-3] 58-0} 59-4] 57-2) 56-2} 56-0] 56-1 
Coal'oiléi aa... 23-0 35-6] 37-9] 31-6] 31-2! 30-7] 30-5] 30-3] 30-3 

$ $ $ 3 
Fuel and light- : 
IG Pe AE PE ch 1-86 3:45) 3-81) 3-43] 3-54] 3-38] 3-30] 3-39] 3-36 
$ $ $ $ 
Roentsy si5..bie 4-88) 4-17] 4-03] 4-34] 4-65] 5-08] 6-29] 6-73] 6-89] 6-96] 6-93! 6-90] 6-86 6-85 
Grand Totals. 14-21/13 -83/14-30/18 -50/20-09/21-67/26-44/22-84/20-57120-96/20-24 20-92)21-64/21-54 





AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


$484 s.13 Ua ee $ 
Nova Scotia...... . 4 §-61] 5-83} 6-82! 7-29] 7-26) 7-80] 8-48111-50 12-46/14-01/16-59/12-53}10-37|/10-96]10-43/10-62|11-61 11-47 
Prince Edward Islandj 4-81] 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-59] 6-66] 7-51] 9-88|..... 12-56/15-41/11-39] 9-37] 9-69] 9-27] 9-66/10-73]10-72 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83] 6-55} 7-04] 7-26) 7-71) 8-20]11-50112-30113 09/15 -96}12-46/10-21/10-77|10-44/10-38]11-84111-73 
Quebec.. 5-15) 5-64) 5-33) 6-87] 6-86] 7-15] 8-04/11-46/12-28 12-91/15-70/11-61] 9-62} 9-89] 9-22] 9-80]10-98/10-93 
ORGATED ce sears states chvie 5-01] 5-60} 6-50] 7-20} 7-09} 7-60} 8-37|12-16/12-69/13-40 16-90}12-19]10-13/10-20] 9-76/10-27/11-48]11-38 
Manitoba... .).0. <0. 5-85} 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 7-84] 8-10] 8-47/10-82/12-39 13-68]}16-46)12-15/10-01) 9-77] 9-29]10-13]10-48]/10-45 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86) 6-92) 7-86} 8-25} 8-04) 8-41] 8-48/11-18]12-66]13-74 16-21/12-38]10-15/10-24] 9-61/10-76|10-74/10-76 
Alberta....... Wap Bee 6-02) 6-50} 8-00} 8-33} 7-83] 8-30) 8-26)12-03/12-91114-04117-03 12-02} 9-85} 9-92] 9-70]10-72|10-56/10-61 
British Columbia. ...| 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-03] 9-06 8-95)12-21]13-34)14-46]17-55/13-27/11-47111-28 10-93}11-86]11-90)11-95 


*The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for a 
family. See text. tDecember ovly. &Kind most sold. tFor electric light see text. cet ee 
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higher, the former at 29.7c, per pound, and 
the latter at 27.7c. Bacon advanced from an 
average of 41.8c. per pound in April to 42c. 
in May. In fresh fish cod steak, halibut, and 
white fish advanced. Salt herrings were slight- 
ly lower. Lard declined slightly, averaging 
24.6c, per pound in May and 24.7c, in April. 

Eggs showed a substantial seasonal decline, 
fresh averaging 34.9c. per dozen in May, 39.8c. 
in April and 46.4c, in March; and cooking 
averaging 3lc. per dozen in May, 34.8c, in 
April and 88.7c. in March, The decline was 
much more pronounced in Ontario, Quebec 
and the Maritime Provinces than in the 
Western Provinces. Lower prices for milk 
were reported from Sherbrooke, Sorel, St. 
Johns, Thetford Mines, Montreal, Hull, 
Ottawa, Oshawa, Toronto, Kitchener, Wood- 
stock, Windsor, Cobalt, Regina, Medicine 
Hat and Victoria. The average price for 
milk declined from 12.1c, per quart in April 
to 11.8c. in May. Butter showed a general 
seasonal decline, dairy averaging 40c. per 
pound in May, as compared with 46.8c, in 
April, and creamery averaging 43.6c. per 
pound in May, as compared with 51.5c. in 
April. Cheese declined in most localities, 
averaging 32.lc. per pound, as compared with 
32.6c, in April. 

Bread was unchanged in the average at 
7.6c. per pound. Onions advanced from 4.9c. 
per pound in April to 5.5c. in May. Potatoes 
showed a substantial advance, averaging $3.57 
per bag in May, as compared with $2.95 in 
April. Prices in most localities in Ontario, 
Quebec and the Maritime Provinces were 
much higher, while in the Western Provinces 
the increase was less pronounced. Evaporated 
appleg rose from an average of 19.9c. per 
pound in April to 20.1lc. in May. Raisins 
were slightly higher, averaging 18.3c. per 
pound. Canned peaches showed a downward 
movement, averaging 28.9c. per two-pound 
tin, as compared with 29.2c. in April, Orange 
marmalade fell from an average of 70.4c. 
per four-pound tin for April, to 68.6c, in May. 
Corn syrup was down from 45.5c. per five- 
pound tin, to 45.1c. in May. Sugar was un- 
changed, granulated averaging 7.9c. per 
pound, and yellow averaging 7.5c. Coffee and 
tea showed little change. Pepper advanced in 
the average from 54.3c. per pound in April 
to 55.8c. in May. Anthracite coal declined 
from an average of $17.76 per ton in April, 
to $17.38 in May. Lower prices were re- 
ported from Quebec, Three Rivers, Sher- 
brooke, St. Hyacinthe, Ottawa, Belleville, 
Orillia, Niagara Falls, Brantford, Galt, Kit- 
chener, Stratford, London, St. Thomas, Wind- 
sor, Owen Sound, Sudbury and Timmins. 
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Bituminous coal was slightly lower, averaging 
$10.23 per ton in May, as compared with 
$10.31 in April. Coke was down from an 
average price of $14.10 per ton in April to 
$13.76 in May. Little change occurred in the 
prices of wood. A slight decline in rent was 
reported from Peterborough, 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on prices changes during the month issued 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices moved to slightly lower levels 
in May. No. 1 Manitoba Northern cash 
wheat, Fort William and Port Arthur basis, 
averaged $1.533 per bushel, as compared with 
$1.56% in April. The high price for the month 
was $1.58 per bushel, reached at the begin- 
ning, and the low $1.493, reached at the end. 
The North American crop conditions were said 
to be an important factor in the prices fluctu- 
ations. —The movement in coarse grains was 
similar to that of wheat. Western oats de- 
clined from 53c. per bushel to 49%c.; Western 
barley from 634c, per bushel to 614c.; flax 
seed from $1.96 per bushel to $1.93; American 
corn from 83#c. per bushel to 83ic.; and 
Ontario barley from 614c. to 61c. The decline 
in wheat which was more pronounced towards 
the end of the month was not reflected in the 
prices of flour, which advanced at Toronto 
from $8.81 per barrel in April to $9 in May. 
Shorts at Toronto also rose, being $33.25 per 
ton, as compared with $32.85 in April. Lemons 
declined from $4-$450 per case to $3.50. 
Granulated sugar was up from $5.794 per 
hundred to $5.89. Coffee rose from 244c, per 
pound to 25c. Pepper at Toronto advanced 
from 35c. per pound to 388c. The downward 
movement in rubber continued, Ceylon de- 
clining from 5lc. per pound to 47#c., and 
Para from 46c. per pound to 4lc. Potatoes 
were substantially lower, the price at Montreal 
declining from $3.94 per bag to $291; at 
Toronto from $4-$4.25 per bag to $3.50-$4; at 
Winnipeg from $1.72 per bushel to $1.30; and 


at St. John, N.B., from $8.10 per barrel to 


$5.75. Turpentine fell from $1.53 per gallon 
to $1.37. Western cattle at Winnipeg ad- 
vanced from $6.78 per hundred pounds to $7, 
and choice steers at Toronto from $7.25 per 
hundred pounds to $7.34. Hogs at Toronto 
rose from $13.90 per hundred pounds to $14.22, 
and sheep at Toronto from $8.20 per hundred 
pounds to $8.81. Meats followed the trend 
in prices of live stock, fresh beef carcass at 
Toronto advancing from 16c. per pound to 
17c., and mess pork from $38.50 per barrel 
to $39.50. Beef hides advanced from 94-10c. 
per pound to 10c-104c., and calf skins from 
14c.-15c, per pound to 14$c.-154c. Seasonal 
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declines occurred in the prices of milk at 
Toronto, the price to producers declining from 
$2.22 per eight-gallon can to $1.70, and the 
wholesale price from 37c. per gallon to 32c. 
At Montreal the producers’ price fell from 25c. 
per gallon to 21c. Creamery butter at Mont- 
real declined from 88c. per pound to 35c, At 
Toronto creamery prints were down from 46c. 
per pound to 38c., and dairy prints.from 35ic. 
per pound to 324¢c, The price of cheese at 
Toronto fell from 21¢c, per pound to 20c. Eggs 
showed little change. Raw cotton at New 
York was down from 19.2¢. per pound to 
18.9c. Cotton bags fell from $169.45 per 
thousand to $163.90. Sash cord fell from 54c. 
per pound to 50c. Wool continued to decline, 
the decrease being Ic. to 3c. per pound. Raw 


sik was slightly lower. Pine, good siding, 
fell from $140 per M feet to $135. Foundry 
pig iron at Montreal fell from $29.25 per ton 
to $28.70. Steel billets were down from $33- 
$43 per ton to $28-$43. American copper fell 
from $15.80 per hundred in April to $15.75 
in May. Lead declined from $7.75 per hun- 
dred to $7.55; zinc from $8.674 per hundred 
to $8.35; and tin from 654c. per pound to 65c. 
Silver advanced from 644c. per ounce to 654e. 
The price of gasoline, owing to increased de- 
mand and following the advances in the 
United States, rose from 244c, per gallon in 
April to 254c. in May. Coal oil rose from 
213c. per gallon in April to 23c, in May. 
Cement at Montreal declined from $1.62 per 
barrel to $1.37. Nova Scotia coal declined 
from $6.25 per ton to $6. 





PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


‘THE following notes and the accompany- 

ing tables give the latest information 
available as to the movement of prices in 
Great Britain and other countries. The index 
numbers of retail prices are from official 
sources unless otherwise stated. The auth- 
orities for the wholesale prices index num- 
bers are named in all cases. The trend of 
wholesale prices and of the cost of living con- 
tinued slightly downward with the exception 
of France, where prices continued to rise, and 
of Germany, where a slight upward turn was 
noticed. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1913100, was 
145.6 in April, a decline of 0.6 per cent from 
the level in March. Foods rose 0.8 per 
cent to 151.7, and non-foods fell 1.3 per cent 
to 139.0. Meat and fish showed a slight de- 
cline and cereals and other foods rose. In 
materials, all groups showed declines. 

The Statist index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures), base period 1867-77= 
100, was 125.5 at the end of April. There 
was a slight recession for the fifth month in 
succession, the index being 0.5 per cent be- 
low that for the end of March. During the 
first 12 months of the restored gold standard, 
commodity prices have fallen by 8.7 per 
cent. During the month under review food- 
stuffs rose 2.6 per cent, all groups rising, 
while materials declined 2.3 per cent, all 
groups falling. 


Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour, on the base July, 1914= 
100, was 167 on May 1, a decline of one point 
from the level on April 1. Foods showed a 


slight reduction, the index being 158. Rents 
rose slightly to 149, and other groups showed 
no change, clothing being 220=225, fuel and 
hight, 185, and sundries 180. 


Austria 


WHOLESALE PricesS—The official index 
number of the Federal Statistical Office, on 
the base first half of 1914=1, was 17,088 in 
March, 17,086 in April and 17,056 in May, 
showing a slight downward tendency. Food 
prices rose about one per cent and materials. 
declined 3.7 per cent. 


Finland 


Cost or Livinc——The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour, July, 1914=100, showed 
little change in April, being 1141.2, slightly 
below the May level of 1152.9. Foofs fell 
1.9 per cent, clothing rose slightly and other 
groups showed no change. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
Statistique Générale, on the base July, 1914 
=100, was 664 in April, about 3 per cent 
higher than in March. Foods rose 4.4 per 
cent, owing to advances in price of vegetable 
foods and sugar, coffee and cocoa. Industrial 
materials rose 1.7 per cent, all groups show- 
ing advances. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 1913 
=100, was 122.7 for April as against 118.3 
for March, a rise of 3.7 per cent. The rise in 
farm products noticed last month ceased at 
the end of April and was followed by a 
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slight decline. Prices of industrial materials 
which had been declining for about six 
months rose slightly at the end of April, ow- 
ing to firmness in prices of metals. During 
April goods produced and goods imported 
both rose. 


Cost or Livrnc—The index number rose 
0.9 per cent during April to 139.6. Food 
rose slightly and heat and light, sundries and 
clothing fell slightly. The principal change 
was an increase in the index for rents of 
6.6 per cent, or from 91.4 to 97.4, bringing 
rents almost to the pre-war level. This in- 
crease took place in various parts of the 
country, especially in Prussia. 


Italy 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
of the Chamber of Commerce, Milan, on the 
base 1913=100, was 636.41 in April, a de- 
cline of 0.7 per cent from the March level. 
Foods rose 1.8 per cent, both vegetable and 
animal foods having advanced. industrial 
materials declined 1.5 per cent, all groups 
declining. 


India 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Bombay Labour Office, on the base July, 
1914— 100, was 150 in March as compared 
with 152 in February. There was an advance 
of one point in foods, due to a rise in cereals, 
sugar having fallen slightly while pulses 
showed no change and “ other foods” declined. 
Non-foods declined 5 points or 3.2 per cent, 
oil seeds, raw cotton, miscellaneous textiles, 
hides and skins and mictals showing declines 
while cotton manufactures and miscellaneous 
articles showed no change. 


Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
Bombay Labour Office, on the base July; 
1914 — 100, was 153 in April, a decline of 2 
points for the month. Foods declined one 
point to 150, cereals showing no change, while 
pulses and other foods declined. Fuel and 
lighting showed no change at 165 and house 
rent at 172. Clothing rose one point to 17A 


New Zealand 


WHo.ESsALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Census and Statistics Office, on the base 
1909-13=1000, was 1811 for January, 1804 for 
February and 1792 for March. During March 
the chief changes were declines in agricul- 
tural produce and chemicals and manures, and 
advances in the group “wool, hides, tallow, 
butter and cheese,” and in coal. 


Retait Prices—The official index number 
of retail prices of foods in 25 towns, on the 
base 1909-13 — 1000, was 1623 for March, a 
decline of nearly 0.7 per cent for the month. 
Groceries and meat declined while dairy pro- 
duce advanced. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices.—There was practically 
no change in the level of wholesale prices 
from March to April, as shown by the Bureau 
of Labour Statistics index number, which 
stood at 151.1 as eompared with 151.5 in 
March, a decrease of 0.25 per cent. Farm 
products and foods averaged slightly higher 
than in March, owing to increases in grains, 
hay, hogs, sheep and lambs, eggs and pota- 
toes. In all other groups prices were lower, 
ranging from one per. cent in the case of fuels, 
metals, chemicals and drugs, and house fur- 
nishing goods to 2 per cent in the case of 
clothing materials. 

Bradstreet’s index number of commodity 
prices (showing the cost of a list of 106 com- 
modities) was $12.7594 on June 1, slightly be- 
low the level of a month earlier. There were 
declines in breadstuffs, metals, naval stores, 
building materials and miscellaneous goods, 
and less noticeable declines in livestock, tex- 
tiles, and oils. There were advances in pro- 
visions, fruits, and chemicals and drugs, and 
no change was shown by the hides and leather, 
and coal and coke groups. 

Dun’s index number (showing the cost per 
capita of a year’s. supply of commodities) 
was $188.072 on June 1, a decrease of 0.6 per 
cent from the previous month’s level. The 
changes in all the groups were very slight, 
there being declines in breadstuffs, “ other 
foods,” clothing and metals, and advances in 
meat, dairy and garden produce and the mis- 
cellaneous group. 


Cost or Livina.—The index number of the 
Special Commission cu the Necessaries of 
Life, of the cost of living in Massachusetts, 
on the base 1913— 100, was 164.5 in April, 
showing slight increase. The food _ section 
showed an increase of 1.8 per cent over the 
preceding month, due to an increase of about 
26 per cent in the retail price of potatoes. 
The clothing index dropped about 1.7 per cent 
due to lower prices of suits, shoes, hats, 
gloves, shirts, underwear and women’s hosiery. 
The fuel and light index declined slightly 
with the establishment of spring prices for 
anthracite in communities outside of Boston, 
which was partially offset by an increase of 
more than 10 per cent in the price of kero- 
sene. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 





Picketing Used to Persuade Employees Held Unlawful 


The Supreme Court of Canada rendered 
judgment on June 14 in the case of Reners 
versus Rex, the question at issue being the 
interpretation of the “watching and besetting” 
provision of the Criminal Code, section 501 
(f), and its application in a case of picketing 
which was alleged to be without violence. 
The circumstances in the case were outlined 
in the April issue of this Gazmrrs, on page 418, 
which noted the judgment of the Supreme 
Court of Alberta confirming the conviction of 
Reners by a lower court. Appeal from that 
judgment having been taken by Reners, the 
Supreme Court of Canada dismissed the 
appeal. The judgment of the Court (Chief 
Justice Anglin, and Justices Duff, Migneault, 
Newcombe, and Rinfret) was delivered by Mr. 
Justice Newcombe. Mr. Justice Idington con- 
curred in dismissing the appeal, but on differ- 
ent grounds. 


Text of Judgment 


The appellant, with five others, was charged 
in two counts, under s. 501 (f) of the Criminal 
Code, with the offence of wrongfully and 
without lawful authority besetting and watch- 
ing the mine of the Alberta Block Coal Com- 
pany, Limited, where the company carried on 
its business, with a view to compel the com- 
pany to abstain from engaging or employing, 
or continuing in its employ, miners or em- 
ployees other than those belonging to a Trade 
Union, known as the Red Deer Valley Miners 
Union, to which the accused belonged. It will 
be convenient to set out the material part of 
the section, which is as follows: 

8. 501. Every one is guilty of an offence punishable, 
at the option of the accused, on indictment or on 
summary conviction before two justices, and liable on 
conviction to a fine not exceeding one hundred dollars, 
or to three months imprisonment with or without hard 
labour, who, wrongfully and without lawful authority, 
with a view to compel any other person to abstain 
from doing anything which he has a lawful right to 


do, or to do anything from which he has a lawful 
right to abstain,— 


(f) besets or watches the house or other place where 
such other person resides or works, or carries on 
business or happens to be, 

The case has been tried twice. At the first 
trial there was a jury, and all of the accused 
were convicted, but upon appeal the convic- 
tion was set aside upon purely legal grounds, 
as we are informed, and, at the new trial, the 
accused, other than the appellant, pleaded 
guilty, and the latter, electing to be tried with- 
out a jury, was tried before McCarthy J., and 
again convicted. From this conviction he ap- 
pealed to the Appellate Division of the 


Supreme Court of Alberta, where the appeal 
was heard and the conviction upheld by the 
judgment of the Court, pronounced by the 
Chief Justice. Clark, J., however dissented, 
the court considering it convenient that his 
judgment should be proacunced separately, and 
it is the question of law involved in his dis- 
sent that is now presented upon the appeal 
to this Court. ; 

The Alberta Block Coal Company of Drum- 
heller, in the province of Alberta, belonged to 
an association of coal operators which negoti- 
ated an agreement with the executive of the 
United Mine Workers of America regulating 
working conditions, including the rates of 
wages to be paid to the miners. This agree- 
ment went into operation, but was_ subse- 
quently amended by the parties in a manner 
to effect a reduction of 15 per cent in the 
rates stipulated. The reduced rates were not 
acceptable to the majority of the Company’s 
employees, and became the cause or occasion 
for a strike. The striking miners belonged to 
the union of the United Mine Workers of 
America; they were dissatisfied with the reduc- 
tion of the rates to which the executive of 
their union had agreed, and in consequence 
they decided to withdraw from it, and to set 
up a new union, which is known in the case as 
the Red Deer Valley Miners Union. Some of 
the company’s employees however did not join 
in the agitation, but continued to work for the 
company as formerly, and the strikers estab- 
ushed what they call pickets at the mine with 
a view, as they say, peacefully to persuade the 
miners who adhered to the company’s service 
to cease work. 

The locality of the mine is not as clearly 
described by the transcript of the evidence 
produced as might be desired, but there is a 
plan in proof of a limited area, and some of 
the witnesses give descriptions from which it 
would appear that the mine is situated in a 
narrow valley or coulee bordered by hills of 
considerable height, about 100 ft. to 150 ft. 
above the level. The shaft is sunk on the 
property of the company, and in the neigh- 
bourhood is a power house, machine shop, 
wash house, offices, some dwelling houses and 
outbuildings, and, a few hundred feet distant, 
a store house and powder house. These build- 
ings are all upon the property of the company, 
which is approached from the north by a 
wagon road, and by a railway spur or siding 
from the line of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways. iThe disturbances began on June 23, 
1925, and the offence is charged to have been 
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committed between the 22nd and 27th days 
of June. The evidence is however directed 
particularly to the occurrences on the night of 
the 25th and the early morning of the 26th. 
On the 28rd a large delegation of the strikers 
went to the mine ‘and there was some discus- 
sion. McDonald, who was one of them, says 
that they found men there wearing their work- 
ing clothes and carrying their lunch buckets 
and he talked with several of these men about 
quitting work, but that they were not pre- 
pared to quit and went down to the mine. 
The following information is elicited from 
him:— ; 

A. I spoke to about ten or eleven, they were in 
line. Thompson and Fernet, I think I remember them 
all right. I don’t remember the others. 

Q. These men apparently were not on the 23rd pre- 
pared to quit work and join your union, is that 


right?—A. On the 28rd, they went down to the mine 
on the 28rd. 

Q. They listened to your representations and then 
they decided to work, is not that the situation, or 
rather continue work?—A. Oh, yes, they did, because, 
naturally enough, their boss, Jesse Gouge, who was 
standing there over them, and he tried to drive me 
away and I insisted I wanted to speak to the men 
and talk to them. 

Q. You had the opportunity to speak to them?— 
A. Yes, I spoke to them. 


The pickets were divided into groups and 
took their positions at places convenient for 
their purpose about the mine, from whence 
they continued to watch and beset the 
premises for several days. At night they 
occupied the hills surrounding the mine and 
overlooking the avenues of approach. Here 
they lighted wood fires which were kept burn- 
ing throughout the night, and about which the 
men gathered, and where they were relieved 
at intervals. Inspector Nicholson of the Pro- 
vincial Police, who was stationed at Drum- 
heller, says: 

Q. You have told us that these men had a smudge 
or fire there?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that there were other smudges or fires on 
neighbouring hills around?—A. Yes. 

Q. Were these hills around the A.B.C. Mine?— 
’ A. They practically surrounded it, yes. 

He says moreover, that:— 


' A. These men were on the different hills in bunches 
of individuals and each bunch or crowd on each hill 
had a fire, a little bonfire or smudge. One of these 
hills was immediately behind the buildings at the 
A.B.C. premises, that would be immediately north. 


On account of a complaint received earlier on the | 


25th and on account of noises which I had _ heard 
in the vicinity of a powder house belonging to the 
A.B.C. Mine on the night of the 25th, I decided to 
remove the men on this particular hill that I speak of. 

Asked whether there was any means of com- 
munication between the various parties on the 
hills, the witness answers that “they continued 
to shout to one another from one hill to an- 
other. One party would shout to one hill 
and it would be answered, and the call would 


go practically round all of the crowd.” In- 
spector Nicholson sent three of his constables 
at about, or shortly after, midnight of the 
25th, to occupy separate positions along the 
roadway at the foot of the hill immediately 
to the north. When these constables, or two 
of them, were perceived by the men on the 
top, they were greeted with insult, curses and 


threats. ‘They made no response, but re- 


mained in their respective positions, and im- 
mediately afterwards five of those on the top 
were taken into custody by Inspector Nichol- 
son and other constables who had approached 
under cover of the darkness from the rear. 
The appellant however ran down the hill 
where he stoned one of the constables 
stationed below, who pursued him calling upon 
him to stand, and was arrested after he had 
been wounded by a shot from the constable. 
During the night previous to the coming of 
the police, there had been ten or fifteen men 
upon this particular hill, but apparently the 
six men charged were the only ones there at 
the time of the arrest. 


The trial judge, in convicting the appellant, 
delivered a somewhat lengthy judgment. He 
referred to the cases of Regina vs. Hibbert, 
13 Cox’s Criminal Cases, 82, and Rex vs. 
Bould, 13 Cox’s Criminal Cases, 282. He said 
that in his view the conduct of the accused 
and the men with whom he was associated 
went far beyond the conduct of the men con- 
cerned in these cases, and that “I cannot look 
on his conduct as peaceful picketing, having 
regard to all the surrounding circumstances 
and certainly the conduct was such as to 
operate in the mind of the men who were 
going to work and to cperate on the mind of 
the operators as to whether or not to carrv 
on the work in the mine.” 


The learned Chief Justice, pronouncing the 


judgment of the Appellate Division, relied 


upon Lyons vs. Wilkins, 1896, 1 Ch.D., 811, 
and the same case, as reported upon appeal 
after the trial, 1899, 1 Ch.D., 255, and he 
considered the case of Ward Lock and Co. 
vs. The Operative Printers’ Assistants’ Society 
1906, 22 T.L.R., 327, which it had been argued 
was not in complete eccord with the Lyons 
case. In conclusion, however, he said that 
“a picketing effected in the way this was— 
to constitute a menace and practical com- 
pulsion by moral force, even if no physical 
force were contemplated, as to which one 
might have doubts, would not be such a pick- 
eting as would be warranted and, therefore, 
would be wrongful.” He quoted the finding 
of the learned trial judge and he said “with 
this finding, which in my opinion, is quite 
justified, the case does not seem to fall within 
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the qualifications suggested in the Ward Lock 
case.” 

Clarke J., the dissenting judge, agreed “ that 
the defendant should be held responsible as 
one of the watching and besetting party, en- 
gaged in what is commonly called picketing, 
and that he, with the others charged, did, 
with a view to compel another person to 
abstain from doing something from which he 
had a lawful right to do, or to do something 
from which he had a lawful right to abstain, 
beset or watch the place where such other per- 
son works or carries on business within the 
meaning of sec. 501 (f).” But he found diffi- 
culty in saying that such picketing was wrong- 
ful or without lawful authority; or, as he puts 
it, “in other words that peaceful picketing is 
wrongful.” He reviewed the evidence, as to 
which he appears to take a view more favour- 
able to the appellant than that which seems to 
be held by the majority of the Court. He said 
that the Ward Lock case, as appliedin the later 
case of Fowler vs. Kibble, 1922, 1 Ch.D., 487, 
seems to cast considerable doubt upon the 
correctness of the decision in the Lyons case, 
and therefore he concluded, adopting what he 
takes to be the result of the Ward Lock case, 
that the element of wrongfulness is lacking 
in the present case and he would therefore 
allow the appeal. 

In view of the nature of the dissent and see- 
ing that the jurisdiction of this Court in crim- 
inal appeals is limited to questions of law 
which are the subject of difference below, the 
point which this Court has now to determine 
is in reality whether there was evidence at the 
trial that the watching and besetting in which 
the appellant was engaged was wrongful and 
without lawful authority. Upon this point I 
entertain no doubt. 

In the Lyons case the Court of Appeal upon 
both occasions considered the interpretation 
of s. 7, subs. 4 of the Conspiracy and Protec- 
tion Act, c. 86 of 1875, which corresponds, 
with unimportant variations, with s. 501 (f) 
of the Criminal Code, vpon which the present 
charge is laid. It is explained by the conclud- 
ing clause of s. 7 of the Conspiracy and Pro- 
tection of Property Act that 

“Attending at or near the house or place where a 
person resides, or works, or carries on business, or 
happens to be, or the approach to such house or place, 
in order merely to obtain or communicate information, 


shall not be deemed a watching or besetting within 
the meaning of this section.’ 


But this clause is not embodied in the Crim- 
inal Code, and for that reason, as well as 
because of the facts ia proof, it has no appli- 
cation to the case now under review. 

The Master of the Rells (Lindley) consid- 
ered that to watch and beset in order to com- 
pel caused a nuisance, and he found upon the 


evidence that there was a nuisance. But in 
the Ward Lock case Moulton L.J. was of the 
opinion that there might be a sort of com- 
pulsion which would not be wrongful or illegal 
and therefore that the conclusion of the 
Master of the Rolls was too broad; he did not 
however deny its application to the particular 
case which the Master of the Rolls had in 
hand, and these great judges were in pertee: 
agreement that it was necessary to establish 
in one way or another that the watching and 
besetting was done wrongfully und w:thcut 
legal authority. 

In the Ward Lock case the defendant had 
stationed pickets to watch the plaintiff's 
printing works for the purpose of inducing the 
workmen employed by the plaintiffs to join 
the union, and then to determine their em- 
ployment by proper notices, the object being 
thereby to compel the plaintiffs to become 
employers of union men, and to abstain from 
employing non-union men; the report states 
that this was carried out without causing, by 
violence, obstruction or otherwise, a common 
law nuisance. Moulton, LJ., said, as report- 
ed, “In my view that which decides the ques- 
tion is that there is no evidence of any im- 
proper or illegal acts, or, indeed, of any acts 
whatever, by any of the pickets sent by the 
defendants. I wish to add that, in 
my opinion, there is throughout a complete 
absence of evidence of anything in the nature 
of picketing or besetting which could consti- 
tute a nuisance. It appears that the dis- 
charged workmen loitered about for a day 
or two after leaving work, a thing which is 
not unlikely to happen, and that they were 
at times joined by others, but there is no 
suggestion even by the plaintiffs’ witnesses 
that any annoyance or molestation took place, 
and the evidence to the contrary is over- 
whelming ”. He referred to the fact that, at 
the request of the plaintiffs, the police had 
placed special patrols outside their premises 
during the period of the dispute, but that 
none of the police had been called as wit- 
nesses by the plaintiffs. and that the inspector 
and a sergeant, called by the defendants, had 
shown that there was nothing which could give 
any ground for complaint. This decision is 
referred to and followed as an important one 
in Fowler vs. Kibble, 1922, 1 Ch, D. 487; but, 
for the purposes of the present case it decides 
no more than I think was decided by the 
Master of the Rolls in the Lyons case. The 
judgments concur in the view that watching 
or besetting, if carried on in a manner to 
create a nuisance, is at common law wrongful 
and without legal authority. In the Lyons 
case the Court of Appeal found the essential 
facts to constitute a common law nuisance. 
In the Ward Lock case they found that the 
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sort of picketing there in proof afforded no 
evidence of a nuisance, and these cases do 
not really exist in the determination of the 
present question, which depends upon its own 
facts, except in so far as they affirm, what 
is evident by the statute itself that if picket- 
ing be carried on in a manner to create a 
nuisance or otherwise unlawfully it constitutes 
an offence within the meaning of the statute. 

Coming now again to the facts in the 
present case, the acts with which the appel- 
lant is charged were wrongful and unlawful 
if the watching and besetting in which he, in 
common with his comrades or associates, was 
engaged amounted to a nuisance, or to a 
trespass, or if the men who were watching 
and besetting constituted an unlawful assem- 
bly, and there is evidence as to each of these 
particulars which ought not to be over- 
looked, 

There was a large number of men engaged; 
a crowd was assembled at the Atlas crossing 
to the north of the company’s works; pickets 
in considerable numbers were stationed at 
every avenue of approach; they remained in 


position with reliefs uninterruptedly by night — 


as well as by day; they lighted fires on hill- 
tops surrounding the mine, shouting back and 
forth from one group to another. On one 
occasion at the very entrance to the mine one 
of these men, according to his own testimony, 
insisted upon his endeavour to persuade work- 


men, who were there in their working clothes: 


and with their lunch baskets, from going into 
the mine, notwithstanding that their foreman 
was present, and tried to drive him away. 
To the southeast of the shaft and the power 
house at a distance of about 800 feet is the 
powder house, situated in a narrow spur or 
offshoot of the coulee to the southward of the 
railway. This building is at the base of one 
of the surrounding hills, and if, as Inspector 
Nicholson testifies, the hills on which the fires 
were lighted practically surrounded the mine, 
some of them must have been very near 
to the powder house. He tells us that crowds 
of men continued on these hills throughout 
the whole of the 25th from seven o’clock in 
the morning, and that it was because of a 
complaint and noises which he heard in the 
vicinity of the powder house that he decided 
to remove the men from the hilltops. He 
says he intended to remove “all these dif- 
ferent crowds of men”, but to begin at the 
particular hill where he found the appellant. 
It will, of course, be realized that as these 
hills were at considerable distances the shout- 
ing from one hill to another must have been 
vociferous, and moreover, the danger of open 
wood fires in the neighbourhood of the powder 
house and other buildings of the company 
was in itself a cause for apprehension, 
22413—7 


Now while apparently the hill which was 
occupied by the party to which the appellant 
belonged was somewhat to the northward of 
the northern limit of the company’s pro-. 
perty, the hills surrounding the mine in other 
directions belonged to the company and the 
groups stationed there were trespassers, and, 
since the picketing was so carried on in pur- 
suance of a common design or project to which 
all the strikers including the appellant were 
parties, he must be held responsible for the 
trespasses equally with those who actually 
occupied the company’s property. 

Moreover, while it is explained, with re- 
markable agreement on the part of the strik- 
ing miners, that the purpose of their assembly 
at and about the mine was peacefully to 
endeavour to persuade the miners who con- 
tinued to work to quit the service of the com- 
pany and to join the new union, in order, as 
it is said, to maintain the standard of living, 
the character and purpose of this assembly is, 
I think, better evidenced by its acts and 
course of conduct than by the statements of 
its members as to what their intention was; 
and the numbers of men who assembled, their 
distribution about the premises, including the 
company’s property, their attendance there 
by day and by night, the fires, the shouting, 
their reception of the police, their threats and 
conduct when the police approached, afford 
cogent evidence, not only of a nuisance, but 
also of an unlawful assembly, Hawkins’ Pleas 
of the Crown, 8th Id. Bk. 1, c. 28, ss. 4, 5 
and 9; Reg. v. Vincent, 9 C. & P. 91, 109; 
Reg. vs. Neale, 9 C. & P. 481, 435. 

It is not for this court to judge the evi- 
dence, except to determine whether there be 
any. The appellant’s case fails if evidence be 
found which the trial judge was bound to con- 
sider tending to show that the watching and 
besetting, which is conclusively found to have 
taken place, was wrongful and without lawful 
authority, and I think there is such evidence 
in each of the aspects to which I have re- 
ferred, 

It was suggested also that the pickets were 
endeavouring to induce the company’s work- 
men to break their contracts of service, but 
the evidence does not, in my opinion, go far 
enough to justify a finding that there were 
such contracts, 

I would dismiss the appeal. 


Judge Idington’s Judgment 


This is an appeal from the judgment of 
the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court 
of Alberta maintaining the conviction of the 
appellant who was tried before Mr. Justice Mc- 
Carthy without a jury and found guilty of 
the following charges laid against him and 
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five others, that is to say that they did at 
Newcastle in the Judicial District of Calgary 


“between the 22nd and the 27th days of June, 1925, 
wrongfully and without lawful authority with a view 
to compelling another person, The Alberta Block Coal 
Company Limited, a body corporate, to abstain in 
the carrying out of its business from engaging or 
employing or continuing in its employment miners and 
employees other than those belonging to the Red Deer 
Valley Miners’ Union, or to such union as the de- 
fendants themselves belonged. The Alberta Block Coal 
Company Limited then having a lawful right to engage 
or employ or continue in its employment miners or 
employees without restriction as to their membership 
in the union or unions aforesaid, or to compel the 
said company to engage and employ and continue in 
its employment only such miners and employees as 
belonged to said union, which members the said com- 
pany had a lawful right to abstain from employing, 
did beset and watch the place where the said company 
carries on business, to wit:—the mining premises of 
the said company. 

And further stand charged that they at the same 
time and place wrongfully and without lawful authority 
with a view to compel Tom Fernet, William Hopkins, 
Joseph Thompson, Robert Brownell, and others to 
abstain from doing what they had a lawful right to 
do, to wit:—to work for the Alberta Block Coal Com- 
pany Limited, did beset and watch the place where 
the said Tom Fernet, William Hopkins, Joseph Thomp- 
son, Robert Brownell and others worked, to wit :—the 
premises of The Alberta Block Coal Company Lim- 
ited’s Mine.” 

The accused parties had been tried before 
Mr. Justice Boyle with a jury and found 
guilty but for some reason or other a new 
trial was directed. 

The others then pleaded guilty but the 
present appellant elected to be tried before 
Mr. Justice McCarthy without a jury. 

The said charges were laid under section 
501, s. s. (f) of the Criminal Code. 

The said section 501 reads as follows: 

[This section 1s quoted on page 618] 

The essential parts thereof to be considered 

herein are the following lines: 
“who, wrongfully and without lawful authority, with 
a view to compel any other person to abstain from 
doing anything which he has a lawful right to do, or 
to do anything from which he has a lawful right 
to abstain,— 

(f) besets or watches the house or other place where 
such other person resides or works, or carries on 
business or happens to be.’’ 

This seems to me a clear and explicit ex- 
pression in plain English forbidding anyone 
from {besetting another’s house or place of 
business with a view to compel him to ab- 
stain from doing anything which he has a law- 
ful right to do. 

Each of the preceding sections from (a) to 
(e) inclusive, implies violence or improper 
conduct towards another of some kind for 
which the party so doing might be punishable 
otherwise in law. But there is no such neces- 
sary implication in simply watching a house. 

These men were, clearly as noonday, doing 
what the subsection (f) forbids, unless in the 


case of one having lawful authority to beset 
or watch. For example, the Sheriff or his 
officers often have lawful authority to go very 
far in discharging their duty—even to the 
extent of besetting or watching a house. No 
pretence of authority is shewn here. None 
existed. Indeed the accused were in fact tres- 
passers, I imagine, on the property of the 
coal company. And surely the company in 
question, carrying on business in and on the 
premises in question, had a perfect right to 
refuse to employ men belonging to the Red 
Deer Valley Miners’ Union. 

And can there be a shadow of doubt that 
the men taking part in the besetting and 
watching complained of were doing so with 
a view to compel said company to abstain 
from pursuing their business without the aid 
of workmen belonging to the said Red Deer 
Union. 

Compel is a word of various shades of 
meaning, for example, the Century Diction- 
ary gives some five different shades, but let 
us select No. 1, which reads as follows: 

“1. To drive or urge with force or irresistibly ; 
constrain; oblige; coerce; by either physical or moral 


force: as, circumstances compel us to practise econ- 
omy.’’ 


Or, let us turn to Murray’s New English 
Dictionary, and we find a different applica- 
tion of it and select No. 2 b, which reads as 
follows: 

“b. To constrain (an action); to bring about by 
force, constraint or moral necessity; to exact by right- 
ful claim; to demand.” 

Surely either one or other of these expres- 
sions can be acted upon herein, and was in- 
tended to be acted upon and applied in cases 
such as herein presented if we leave aside 
all other features than the proof of besetting 
and watching. 

It does not in either necessarily imply phy- 
sical violence as the means of compulsion. 

Ever since the effect of said! section as it 
appeared in the R.S.C. 1886, was changed by 
dropping s.s. 2 of s. 12 of C. 173, in which 
the words were as follows: 

“2. Attending at or near or approaching to such 
house or other place as aforesaid, in order merely to 
obtain or communicate information shall not be deemed 
a watching or besetting within the meaning of this 
section.’” 
the law has been simplified and I respect- 
fully submit made clear. 

On the other hand in the English Act 
from which in its original state our Act was 
first taken there was a provision very similar 
to the said section 2, almost identical, which 
continued part of the English Act and hence 
renders English cases turning thereon (save 
and except the Lyons v. Wilkins case, I am 
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about to refer to) of very little service to any 
Canadian case since our Criminal Code of 
1892: was framed and, as already stated, the 
above quoted section dropped out. 

In 1906 the English Trades Disputes Act 
was passed and distinctly enacted as follows, 
in the second section thereof: 


“Tt shall be lawful for one or more persons, acting 
on their own behalf or on behalf of a trade union 
or of an individual employer or firm in contemplation 
or furtherance of a trade dispute, to attend at or 
near a house or place where a person resides or works 
or armies on business or happens to be, if they so 
attend merely for the purpose of peacefully obtaining 
or communicating information, or of peacefully per- 
suading any person to work or abstain from working.” 


Other provisions of the same ‘Act tended 
still more to render it impossible to make any 
English case such as herein in question of any 
helpful service. 

I must also say that a criminal intent and 
object might well be suspected in much pre- 
sented to us in the evidence but as I under- 
stand the ground of Mr. Justice Clarke’s dis- 
sent, which is the ambit of our jurisidction 
herein, it is quite unnecessary to enter into 
that feature of this case to which I have just 
referred. 


In the judgment of Mr. Justice Clarke, so 
far as dissenting, he makes clear what he 
means as follows:— 


“‘T think the real difficulty in this case consists in 
the interpretation of the words in Sec. 501 ‘ wrongfully 
and without lawful authority ’. 

I agree that the defendant should be held responsible 
as one of the watching and besetting party engaged in 
what is commonly called picketing and that he with the 
others charged did with a view to compel another 
person to abstain from doing something which he had 
a lawful right to do or to do something from which 
he had a lawful right to abstain, beset or watch the 
place where such other person works or carries on 
business within the meaning of Sec. 501. (f), but my 
difficulty is in saying that such picketing is wrong- 
ful and without lawful authority, or in other words 
that peaceful picketing is wrongful. 

If it is not wrongful then, in my opinion, the con- 
viction cannot be supported upon the evidence. There 
is no evidence that during the night when the conduct 
of the defendant is complained of there was any in- 
tenference with either the mining company or its work- 
men, or any violence, intimidation or threats; Lewis 
McDonald was called as a Crown witness and the 
trial judge states the situation upon which he appar- 
ently bases his judgment as follows: ‘‘ Lewis McDonald 
in his evidence tells us that the so-called Canadian 
Union proposed to picket the A.B.C. Mine to tell the 
miners it was their duty to try to persuade the mine 
workers not to go to work so as not to reduce the 
standard of living. He testifies that during the time 
the accused and others were picketing the A.B.C. 
mine he was on the picket during the 23rd and on 
the morning of the 24th of June, 1925. The purpose 
of the picket was to interview the men employed in 
the A.B.C. mine and persuade them not to go to 
work. He admitted interviewing some of them him- 
self. Cecil Terris, in his evidence, says they were 
supposed to go down to the mine and if they met 
anybody going down to work to ask them to join the 
new union. So that apparenty the accused 
were there to persuade the miners not to go to work 


XN 


or to prevent the A.B.C. Company from employing 
men who did not ‘belong to the new union and to 
prevent them from hiring men who belonged to the 
United Mine Workers of America ”’ 

“Tf the picketing itself, that is, ile nddvtielsintt or 
besettifg, was not unlawful I cannot see that the fact 
of the picketers being distributed in different places 
and having bonfires on a dark night can make the 
watching wrongful. ’ 

“In Rex v. Bilanchsawl, 21 A.L.R. 580, where the 
conviction of the appellant on a similar charge was 
affirmed by this court, Lyons & Son v. Wilkins, L.R. 
1899 1 Ch. 255, was strongly relied upon. I understand 
the court there held that watching and _ besetting, 
however peaceable, was a common law nuisance and, 
therefore, wrongful and that the qualifying words in 
Sec. 7 as to obtaining and communicating information 
alone rendered it rightful. If that decision stood un-' 
challenged I would not hesitate to say it was con- 
clusive of the present appeal in favour of the Crown 
not only by reason of the absence of the qualifying 
words in our section 501 but because if they were 
still in the Alt they do not extend to persuading 
which was part of the plan here. 

“The later case of Ward, Lock & Company v. The 
Operative Printers Assistants’ Society, February, 1906, 
22 T.L.R. 327, applied in Fowler v. Kibble, L.R. 1922, 
1 Ch. 487, seems to me to cast considerable doubt 
upon the correctness of the decision in Lyons v. 
Wilkins. It was not referred to in the Blacksawl case 
and it is said that it was not brought to the atten- 
tion of the court which I think is correct. I gather 
from that case that peaceable picketing was not con- 
sidered to be wrongful at common law and was not 
made illegal by section 7 of the Imperial Act and 
if that be correct it can scarcely be wrongful under 
our Sec. 501. But for the fact that owing to the 
general importance of the question the defendant is 
desirous of obtaining the opinion of the Supreme 
Court of Canada, I would say that the question is 
determined by our former decision but considering it 
a proper case for an appeal I have decided to dissent 
from the majority and adopting what I take to be the 
result of the Ward, Lock case, would hold that the 
element of wrongfulness is lacking in this case and 
would therefore allow the appeal and quash the 
conviction.” 


The foregoing quotation from his judgment 
shows that all involved in this appeal, by 
reason of the dissent of Mr. Justice Clarke, is 
the doubt he has as to the meaning of the 
words “wrongfully and without lawful author- 
ity” in the part of section 501 which I ie 
quoted above. 

He suggests, as had been suggested long 
ago by others, that “besetting and watching” 
a house or premises is not in law wrongful, 
and hence the basis of the said subsection (f) 
renders it absolutely inoperative. 

The answer to such an objection is that we 
must, if possible, give it some efficacy, and to 
do that we must ask ourselves, if it is correct 
that the act of so besetting and watching 
never was, In law, wrongful. 

I answer that such a course of conduct al- 
ways was at common law, wrongful, and might 
be the basis of a civil action, and hence clearly 
wrongful. 

Such was the holding of the court in the 
case of J. Lyons & Sons v. Wilkins, L. R. 
(1899) 1 Chy. Div. 255, and the judgment of 
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Mr. Justice Lindley, M. R., at pages 266 and 
267, deals with exactly what has troubled 
Mr. Justice Clarke herein and, I submit, the 
passage therefrom on page 267, which reads 
as follows:— . 


“But it is not necessary to shew the illegality of 
the overt acts complained of by other evidence than 
that which proves the acts themselves, if no justi- 
fication or excuse for them is reasonably consistent with 
the facts proved. This is the principle always ap- 
plied in criminal prosecutions in which the words 
‘feloniously,’ ‘ wrongfully,’ or ‘ maliciously’ are intro- 
duced into the charge, and have to be proved before 
the person accused can be properly convicted; see 
Archbold’s Criminal Pleadings and Evidence, 19th ed. 
pp. 64-7. That this is the correct method of con- 
struing and dealing with the words ‘wrongfully and 
without lawful authority’ in s. 7 is, in my opinion, 
perfectly plain if attention is paid to sub-heads droge D duc 
and 5, to which those words are as applicable as they 
are to sub-head 4. If the overt acts mentioned in 
sub-head 1, for example, i.e., using violence or in- 
timidation, are proved, and it is proved that they 
were done with a view to compel, etc., and there 
is no reasonable ground for justifying them, it is 
unnecessary to give further evidence to prove that 
they were committed ‘wrongfully and without legal 
authority’; see Reg. v. McKenzie, 1892, 2 Q.B. 519, 
521-3. If this be true of all the sub-heads except 4 
(watching and besetting), I can discover no justifica - 
tion for giving the words ‘wrongfully and without 
lawful authority any different meaning or effect when 
applied to 4—namely, ‘ watching or besetting.’ ” 


Others in like manner in same case and in 
a further appeal refer to this and express 
analogous opinions, and such was taken to be 
the law until the case of Ward, Lock & Co. 
v. The Operative Printers Assistants’ Society, 
et al, 22 L.T.R. 327, in 1906, 26th February. 
Even in that Stirling J. expresses himself as 
if the court were in accord with what Lord 
Justice Lindley had’ said in the Lyons case 


above mentioned. It was the provision of 
exception that created the difficulty. 

By our Canadian courts, cases were decided 
in Manitoba and Alberta, adopting the law 
as settled by the Lyons v. Wilkins case and 
others. , 

This I accept as good law yet, and more 
especially so when the subsequent paragraph 
above referred to had been eliminated in 
framing our Criminal Code in 1892. 

It became increasingly more difficult to do 
so in England by reason of the Trades Dis- 
putes Act, to which I refer above. Indeed that 
rendered it almost quite impossible for us to 
follow the later English decisions. I imagine 
said Act was a result of the Ward, Lock cease. 

I need not elaborate further but submit the 
foregoing considerations remove all doubts 
such as in question, and therefore am of the 
opinion that this appeal should be dismissed. 

I may add, however, that having read the 
entire case, I find there is evidence of actual 
violence, trespass and abusive and vile langu- 
age, even in the presence of policemen keep- 
ing guard, which removes all doubt in law and 
in fact of the guilt of the appellant, who ran 
away on hearing someone approach. Why, if 
innocent, dio so? 

I have out of respect to the learned judge 
below, dissenting, tried to confine the expres- 
sion of my opinion above to the point in which 
he expresses doubt, but if others think we 
should go beyond, think it as well to state 
concisely my conclusions if needed. 


(Supreme Court of Canada—Reners versus 
The King). 





Picketing to Injure a Man in his Business 


Held Unlawful 


The Supreme Court of British Columbia on 
May 10 granted an injunction against the Van- 
couver local union of the International Al- 
liance of Theatrical Stage Employees and 
Moving Picture Machine Operators of the Uni- 
ted States and Canada, forbidding them to 
place pickets outside the Empress Theatre at 
Vancouver. The picketing took place under 
the following circumstances:— 

The owner of the theatre for a long time 
had employed only seven stage hands, and 
when he gave notice that after a certain date 
he would employ only five, this announce- 
ment proved unsatisfactory to the stage hands 
and to their local union, and a strike followed. 
The owner then engaged five new employees, 
and the union thereupon placed men at the 
entrance to the theatre, who distributed hand- 
bills addressed to the “ theatre-going public 
of Greater Vancouver,” stating in large type 


that “the Empress Theatre is unfair to organ- 
ized labour.” The union also caused motor 
cars and sandwich men, displaying signs and 
banners bearing the same statement, to par- 
ade before the entrance to the theatre, “watch- 
ing and besetting” the theatre. During the 
continuance of these acts the volume of busi- 
ness at the theatre was materially reduced. 


Mr. Justice Gregory, in giving judgment, 
said: “T find, as a fact, these acts were all 
done with the intention of injuring the plain- 
tiff’s business and in the hope that to save 
himself from such injury he would return to 
the employment of seven stage hands as de- 
sired by the Vancouver Theatrical Federa- 
tion—the body with whom the contract, if 
any, would have been made. Defendant’s in- 
tention was to injure plaintiff; their object 
was to force him to conform to the Vancou- 
ver Theatrical Federation’s views of the pro- 
per number of stage hands to be employed at 
the Empress Theatre. Apart from this, I find 
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no evidence of any personal malice against the 


plaintiff.” 

During the hearing it was argued by counsel 
for the defendants that there was no liability 
for the acts complained of by reason of the 
provisions of the Provincial Act relating to 
Trade Unions (Revised Statutes of British 
Columbia, 1924, chapter 258). This act is as 
follows:— 


Chapter 258.—1. No trade union or any association 
of workmen or employees in the province, nor the 
trustees of any such trade-union or association in 
their representative capacity, shall be hable in dam- 
ages for any wrongful act of commission or omission 
in connection with any strike, lock-out, or trade or 
labour dispute, unless the members of such trade- 
union, or association, or its council, committee, or 
other governing body, acting within the authority or 
jurisdiction given such council, committee, or other 
governing body by the rules, regulations, or direc- 
tions of such trade-union or association, or the 
resolutions or directions of its members resident in 
the locality or a majority thereof. have authorized or 
have been a concurring party in such wrongul act. 


2. No such trade union or association shall be en- 
joined, nor shall any officer, member, agent, or ser- 
vant of such trade-union or association or any other 
person be enjoined, nor shall it or its funds or any 
such officer, member, agent, servant, or other person 
be made liable in damages for communicating to any 
workman artisan, labourer, employee, or person 
facts respecting employment or hiring by or with 
any employer, producer, or consumer or distributer 
of the products of labour or the purchase of such 
products, or for persuading or endeavouring to per- 
suade by fair or reasonable argument, without un- 
lawful threats, intimidation, or other unlawful acts, 
such last-named workman, artisan, labourer, employee, 
or person, at the expiration of any existing contract, 
not to renew the same with or to refuse to become 
the employee or customer of any such employer, 
producer, consumer, or distributer of the products 
of labour. 

3. No such trade union or association, or its officer, 
member, agent, or servant, or other person, shall be 
enjoined or liable in damages, nor shall its funds be 
liable in damages for publishing information with 
regard to a strike or lock-out, or proposed or ex- 
pected strike or lock-out, or other labour grievance 
or trouble, or for warning workmen, artisans, labour- 
ers, employees or other persons against seeking or 
urging workmen, artisans, labourers, employees or 
other persons not to seek employment in the local- 
ity affected by such strike, lock-out, labour  griev- 
ance or trouble, or from purchasing, buying, or con- 
suming products produced or distributed by the em- 
ployer of labour party to such strike, lock-out, 
Jabour grievance or trouble, during its continuance, 


In regard to section 1, the judgment pointed 
out that the defendants admitted their respon- 
sibility. Section 2 only permits the communi- 
cation of facts, etc., and the persuasion by 
fair and reasonable argument, without any 
unlawful act. “The statement that the theatre 
was unfair to organized labour is not a state- 
ment of fact but one of opinion merely—about 
which people may and do differ—an attribute 
which does not belong to a statement of fact. 
The statements on the handbills, banners and 
sandwich boards were not ‘fair or reasonable 


argument’—they were not argument at all, and 
in addition they were accompanied by the un- 
lawful act of watching and besetting.” 

The judgment cited the decision of the 
Supreme Court of Alberta in the picketing 
case which was outlined in the Lasour 
Gazette for November, 1925, pages 1156-8. 
“This decision,” Judge Gregory said, “I have 
no hesitation in accepting notwithstanding 
the suggestion that it is bad law. It is quite 
true, as argued, that the Parliament of Can- 
ada cannot by declaring a certain act to be 
criminal invade the exclusive jurisdiction of 
provincial legislatures to legislate on proper- 
ty and civil rights, but surely there can be no 
question that the preservation of the public 
peace is a subject coming within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Dominion Parliament.” 

“The court held further that section 3 was 
equally inapplicable to the circumstances of 
the case. As the plaintiff had a perfect right 
to carry on his business with five stage hands, 
if he so wished, and the defendants have com- 
bined to prevent him from so doing and have 
endeavoured to carry out their object by 
unlawful means and have caused him serious 
loss and injury, I can see no reason why they 
should not be made liable for such injury 
even though their ultimate object was to pro- 
mote their own lawful interests.” 

The plaintiff claimed that his losses 
amounted to $700 a week for a period of five 
weeks, but judgment was given for $1,750 
with costs of action, and an injunction against 
the union was also granted, as stated above. 


—(British Columbia—Schuberg versus Local 
International Alliance Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployees et al). 


Master Must Provide Safe Conditions of 
Living for Resident Servant. 


A farmer in Saskatchewan employed as a 
farm hand a Norwegian who had recently 
arrived in Canada, paying him $40 for the 
first month and $10 per month for the winter 
months, together with board and _ lodging. 
The two men lived together in the farmer’s 
shack, a wooden structure divided into two 
rooms, a kitchen and a bedroom, both rooms 
being heated by one cooking stove. At first 
the hired man attended to the stove, but 
later the farmer told him he would attend 
to the fire himself. When the stove began 
to smoke they cleaned the pipes, but omitted 
to clean out the roof jack and the smoke 
grew worse. The hired man brought in a 
heater from the granary, but the farmer 
would not allow him to put it up, saying he 
would get a new stove next day. The next 
day was too cold to go to town for the new 
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stove and the old stove continued in use. 
The hired man became indisposed from the 
effects of the smoke and on the farmer’s sug- 
gestion he went to bed in the afternoon. He 
slept for two days, being, as it was afterwards 
discovered, overcome with coal-gas from the 
stove, and when he woke up both his feet 
were frozen. Going to the kitchen, he found 
the farmer lying on the floor, dead and 
frozen. He tried to light a fire, but it would 
not burn, and he went back to bed, where 
he was found by a neighbour who came in 
and removed him to a hospital. The hired 
man subsequently brought an action for dam- 
ages against the administrator of the farm- 
er’s estate owing to his personal injuries, and 
for unpaid wages. 

The trial judge dismissed the action with 
costs, but on appeal the court of appeal re- 
versed the decision and allowed the appeal, 
giving judgment for payment of $5,787.85 and 
costs. The court held that the farmer was 
negligently ignorant of the obstruction in 
the chimney, which would have become 
known to him on a casual examination of 
the roof-jack, and that the employee was 
therefore entitled to damages. “There is no 
evidence,” the judgment stated, “that the 
plaintiff assumed the risk, in fact he tried to 
remedy the situation by suggesting the put- 
ting up of another heater with 6-inch pipes, 
but the deceased would not allow him to put 
them up.” 

The judgment found that the Masters and 
Servants Act requires that where, under the 
terms of his employment a servant lodges 
with his employer the latter is under a duty 
to the servant to have his house reasonably 
safe for living and sleeping in; and where 
the servant is injured because of a defect in 
the premises of which the employer should 
have known, and which he failed to remedy, 
he is liable in damages to the servant, in the 
absence of evidence that the latter assumed 
the risk. The fact that although the ser- 
vant knew of the danger he remained on the 
premises does not constitute an assumption 
of the risk. 


—(Saskatchewan—Peterscn versus Sigerseth). 


Actions Under Masters and Servants Act 


A hired man brought action under section 
4 of the Masters and Servants Act against his 
employer, a farmer, for failure to pay certain 
wages amounting to $45, and obtained judg- 
ment for that amount with costs. The 
farmer then brought another action, charg- 
ing the hired man with having absented him- 
self from his master’s employ, contrary to 
subsection (b) of section 3 of the same act, 


and the accused was convicted on this charge 
and ordered to pay the sum of $30 and costs 
amounting to $8.65, or in default of payment 
to imprisonment for two weeks. The hired 
man appealed, and the District Court at Es- 
tevan quashed the conviction, declaring that 
“it is not the intention of the Masters and 
Servants Act that the questions whether a 
master has wrongfully failed to pay wages 
and whether the servant has unlawfully ab- 
sented himself from his master’s employment 
should be dealt with in separate proceedings 
under the Act. If the master is dissatisfied 
with the decision awarding the servant wages 
against the master’s contention that the ser- 
vant violated his contract, the master’s proper 
course is to appeal therefrom, and not to 
prosecute the servant for absenting himself.” 


—(Saskatchewan—M yers versus Hilke). 


A Compensable Accident Must Have Arisen 
Out of Employment 


A workman who had been employed as a 
sectionman by a railway company in Alberta 
for about eight years was assigned the duty 
of night watchman at a point on the line 
where there was danger of a landslide, his 
hours of work being from 10 p.m. to 6 a.m. 
His place of work was about two miles from 
his home, and the company allowed him ‘to 
use a hand speeder to and from work. On a 
certain night he was late going to work leav- 
ing home and taking out the speeder about 
midnight. Shortly after 1 o'clock a.m. he was 
run down by a regular train at a point one 
mile from the place of work and killed. The 
widow applied for compensation under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, and the Board 
referred the case to a judge as arbitrator. 
Section 14 of the Act provides as follows: 

14.—(1) The Board may act upon the report of any 
of its officers and any inquiry which it is deemed 
necessary to make may be made by a commissioner, 
or by an officer of the Board or by some other person 
appointed’ to make inquiry and the Board may act 
upon his report as to the result of the inquiry. 

(2) The person appointed to make the inquiry shall 


for the purposes of the inquiry have all the powers 
conferred upon the Board. 


The arbitrator found that the deceased was 
in an intoxicated condition, and that while 


_ Intoxicated he was overcome with sleep and 


was killed, and further, that he was killed 
“in the course of his employment.” He there- 
fore decided in favour of the applicant. 

On appeal, the Supreme Court of Alberta 
held, on the contrary, that even if the acci- 
dent arose “in the course of” employment, 
it was not one “arising out of his employ- 
ment,” and was not therefore subject to com- 
pensation under the act. “It is not a case 
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of doing his work negligently or wilfully mis- 
conducting himself, but what brought about 
his death was the act of going to sleep, some- 
thing outside of and in fact necessarily con- 
trary to the work which the was engaged to 
do.” 

The appeal was allowed with costs. 


—(Alberta—Martineau versus Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway.) 


Dominion Lord’s Day Act Rules in Absence 
of Provincial Law 


A farmer obtained possession of a binder, 
under a purported sale by another farmer, pur- 
suant to a contract made between the parties 
on a Sunday, in the year 1922. The sale was 
made on credit, the purchaser giving the ven- 
dor his note for $50 to cover the purchase 
price. The purchaser failed to pay this note 
when it became due, and upon action being 
brought against him in the District Court he 
set up the illegality of the contract of sale 
as a defence, the contract having been entered 
into on a Sunday. This defence was successful, 
and the vendor’s action on the note was dis- 
missed. In the meantime the purchaser had 
used the binder to cut 267 acres of grain in 
1923 and 1924, and he continued to use it 
after having obtained judgment in his favour. 
The vendor then appealed from the dismissal 
of his action to recover possession of the 
binder, and for compensation for its use. The 
Court of Appeal allowed the appeal with costs, 
the judgment ordering the return of the binder 
to the plaintiff, together with compensation for 
its use by the defendant since the date of the 
former judgment which declared the contract 
of sale illegal. The Court of Appeal, however, 
established the fact that the sale of a farm 
implement by one farmer to another on a Sun- 
day is illegal in Saskatchewan because of sec- 
tion 5 of the Lord’s Day Act of Canada which 
provides as follows:— 

5. It shall not be lawful for any person on the 
Lord’s Day, except as provided herein, or in any 
provincial Act or law now or hereafter in force, to 
sell or offer for sale or purchase any goods, chattels, 
or other personal property, or any real estate, or to 
carry on or transact any business of his ordinary 
calling, or in connection with such calling, or for gain 


to do, or employ any other person to do, on that 
day, any work, business or labour. 


In 1898 an ordinance was enacted for the 
North West Territories “to Prevent the Pro- 
fanation of the Lord’s Day,” invalidating all 
contracts made on Sunday. This Ordinance 
as applying to Saskatchewan was repealed in 
1920 by the Legislature of the Province. The 
judgment of the Appeal Court stated that 
“there can be no doubt that the repeal of the 


Ordinance in 1920 left the law of the province 
in such a state that, at least, a contract of the 
kind under consideration here, involving the 
sale of a farm implement by one farmer to 
another, could not be said to be invalid or il- 
legal ‘by virtue of any law. The common law 
was silent on the subject; therefore all persons 
had originally the same right to make a con- 
tract on Sunday as on (Monday, or any other 
day of the week. The Ordinance of the North 
West Territories took away this right, but 
when that Ordinance was repealed it left Sun- 
day where it had found it, ie., in the same 
position as all other days, and therefore a con- 
tract of this kind made on Sunday in 1922 
being no longer subject to any invalidating 
legislation, was just as valid as a contract 
made on Monday.” 

“Tn 1922,” the judgment continued, ‘the 
law of Saskatchewan did not invalidate a con- 
tract made between two farmers for the sale 
of a binder on Sunday, and this was the case 
merely because the common law was silent 
and there was an absence of statute law on 
the subject. * * * * I think it is the clear 
intention of Parliament that the provincial 
rule which is to supersede the federal Act must 
be something positive, something provided in 
an enactment, and not the mere existence in 
the province of a system of law which has 
nothing whatever to say on the subject, and 
therefore does not invalidate the Act. 

“T am therefore of opinion that when the 
Legislature of Saskatchewan repealed the ter- 
ritorial Ordinance in 1920, and enacted nothing 
in its stead, the field became vacant, and the 
prohibitory provisions of the Dominion Act 
stepped in and rendered unlawful all sales of 
property made on Sunday.” 


—(Saskatchewan—Demchenko versus Fricke) 


Employer not a Builder Held Not Liable 
for Compensation in Building 
Industry 


A journalist in the province of Quebec, wish- 
ing to erect a building on his own property, 
entrusted the work to a contractor. When the 
building was nearly completed the contractor 
became bankrupt. The owner then decided to 
complete the building himself, and engaged 
the former contractor as a foreman. Shortly 
afterwards a minor, who was engaged as a 
mason’s helper, sustained an injury to one of 
his eyes, reducing his earning capacity 30 per 
cent. The guardian of the young man took 
action under common law, alleging that the 
method used in hoisting material was danger- 
ous, and at the same time he took action also 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. The 
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Superior Court for the District of Quebec dis- 
missed the action, and this judgment was af- 
firmed by the Court of King’s Bench, on ap- 
peal. The Court held that the Act does not 
apply to a proprietor who, never having been 
engaged in the industry of building, assumes 
the completion of a building for his own use, 
because of his contractor’s bankruptcy. The 
theory of professional or occupational risk, it 
was pointed out, had been fully discussed for 
many years, and the purpose of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act was to place upon in- 
dustry the risk of injury, which under common 
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law was carried by the workman himself, un- 
less he were able to prove some fault or negli- 
gence of which the employer or his servants 
had been guilty. Therefore, to come within 
the provisions of the act an employer must be 
one who is engaged in one of the industries 
enumerated in the act. In the present case the 
contractor had not even assumed tthe respon- 
sibility of constructing the building from its 
inception and was only drawn into supervising 
it under special circumstances. 


—(Quebec—Gagnon versus Carrell) 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monihly Summary 


T the beginning of June there was a fur- 
ther substantial increase in employment 
as reported to the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. Regular reports on employment are 
received from firms with a minimum of fif- 
teen employees in industries other than agri- 
culture and fishing. The gain was more pro- 
nounced than is usual at that time of year, 
the situation being more favourable than in 
any month since 1920. Data were tabulated 
from 5,907 employers having 828,483 workers, 
or 54,262 more than on May 1, 1926. The 
employment index number (the base 100 rep- 
resenting the number of employees of the 
same firms in January, 1926) stood at 101.0, 
as compared with 94.3 in the preceding 
month, and with 94.5, 95.2, 973, 892 and 
86.6 on June 1, 1925, 1924, 1928, 1922 and! 
1921, respectively. Reports received from the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
showed a slight increase in the volume of 
business transacted in May as compared with 
the preceding month, but substantial gains are 
shown when the records are compared with 
those in May 1925. At the beginning of June 
the percentage of unemployment among 
members of local trade unions was 4.9, as 
compared with percentages of 7.3 at the begin- 
ning of May, 1926, and 7.0 at the beginning 
of June, 1925. The percentages for the 
month under review are based on returns re- 
ceived by the Department of Labour from 
1,558 local trade unions with an aggregate 
membership of 150,765 persons. 


The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $11.06 at the 
beginning of June, as compared with $11.29 
for May; $10.44 for June, 1925; $9.86 for 
June, 1924; $10.23 for June, 1923; $10.18 for 
June, 1922; $11.16 for June, 1921; $16.92 for 
June, 1920 (the peak); $12.79 for June, 1918; 
and: $7.49 for June, 1914. In wholesale prices 
the index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics based upon prices in 1913 
as 100 continued to decline being 155.7 for 
June, as compared with 157.0 for May; 158.8 
for June, 1925; 152.3 for June, 1924; 155.5 for 
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June, 1923; 152.7 for June, 1922; 164.5 for 
June, 1921; 255.1 for June, 1920; 256.7 for 
May, 1920 (the peak); and 196.0 for June, 
1918. 


The time loss caused by industrial disputes 
in June was less than in the previous month, 
and less than in June last year. Thirteen dis— 
putes were in progress at some time during: 
the month, involving 2,287 employees, and re— 
sulting in the loss of 45,348 working days. 
Corresponding figures for May were as follows: 
16 disputes, 4,016 workpeople, and 59,936 
working days; andi for June, 1925, 23 dis- 
putes, 14,761 workpeople and 320,594 work- 
ing days, due chiefly to a dispute in the coal 
mining industry in Nova Scotia. 


During June the Depart- 


Industrial ment received the report 
Disputes of a Board of Conciliation 
Investigation and Investigation estab- 
Act, 1907 lished in the previous 


month to deal with a dis- 
pute between the Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Montreal and Southern Counties 
Railway) and certain of its employees, being 
conductors, trainmen and motormen, mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men. <A minority report was presented by 
one of the Board members. 


Two other Boards were completed during 
the month. A full report of the month’s 
proceedings under. the Act is given on page 
613. 


The Honourable George B. 
The Honourable Jones, of King’s County, 
George B. Jones, New Brunswick, has been 
New Minister appointed Minister of La- 
of Labour bour in succession to the 

Honourable J. C. Elliott, 
who retired on the resignation of the Right 
Honourable W. L. Mackenzie King and the 
other members of the Government towards 
the end of the late session of the Dominion 
Parliament. The Right Honourable Arthur 
Meighen, the new Prime Minister, announced 
the names of the new ministers on July 13. 
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The Dominion Parliament 
Dominion- at the late session adopted 
Provincial the report of the Select 
conference on Standing Committee ..on 
labour Industrial and ([nterna- 
conditions tional Relations, including 


a recommendation that a 
conference of provincial and’) Dominion repre- 
sentatives immediately in touch with labour 
conditions throughout Canada be held in the 
near future to consult as to the best means 
to be employed of giving effect to the labour 
provisions of the Treaties of Peace (The 
text of the report of the Committee is given 
on page 654 of this issue). The principal sub- 
ject considered by the Committee was stated 
in the resolution referred to it by the House 
on March 17, to the effect that “a wage 
sufficient to provide for a reasonable standard 
of living should constitute a legal mini- 
mum wage.” The payment of an “ade- 
quate wage” to workpeople is one of the 
labour principles embodied in the Treaty. 
However, as the legislative authority neces- 
sary to give effect to the various principles 
laid down in the Treaty is in Canada divided 
between the Dominion Parliament and the 
Provincial legislatures, it was necessary that a 
joint discussion should be held before these 
af could be formally adopted in Can- 
ada. 


The Saskatchewan Public 
Service Monthly for June 
announces that a_ higher 


Minimum wages 
and hours of 


femaie minimum wage for women 
employees in and girls employed in shops 
Saskatchewan and _ stores and in millinery, 


dressmaking, tailoring, fur 
sewing and florists’ establishments has been 
set by the Saskatchewan Minimum Wage 
Board. A cut of an hour in the weekly total 
of hours permissible for female employees is 
also made by the board. The board has 
also decided that seating accommodation 
must be provided for the female employees 
in shops and stores. Representations urging 
that some provision for this should be 
included in the orders of the board were 
made at the public meetings recently held 
by the board in Moose Jaw and Regina. 
These changes will come into effect thirty 
days after the first official publication of the 
mew orders by the board. This will not take 
place until the question of the inclusion of 
beauty parlours under the orders of the board 
has been decided. At present the board is 
seeking expert advice on this matter. 


In shops and stores the regulations to be 
issued by the board will call for’.a minimum 
for learners of $10 a week for the first six 
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months; of not less than $12 a week for the 
second six months; $13.50 a week for the 
third six months and not less than $15 a 
week for experienced workers (those having 
over 24 months’ experience). This is a raise 
of $2.50 in the minimum for learners; $2 a° 
week for the next group; $1.50 for the next 
and $1 for the experienced workers. The 
board also reduced the hours for female 
employees in shops and stores from 51 hours 
a week to 50 hours. Statutory holidays are 
to be regarded as time worked and paid for 
as such, while overtime is to be limited to 
six hours a week for individual female 
employees, excepting during the period 
between December 15 and 31 when nine hours 
overtime may be worked by individual 
employees. In millinery, tailoring, fur sewing 
and florists’ establishments the board raised 
the minimum for experienced workers from 
$14 to $15 a week. In laundries and factories 
the minimum for experienced women and 
girls was increased from $13 to $14 a week. 
An all round raise of $1 a week was granted 
for women and girls employed in mail order 
houses. The new minima are: For learners 
not less than $9 a week for the first six 
months; not less than $11 a week for the 
second six months; not less than $14 a week 
for experienced workers (those having 12 
months or more experience). 


The Civil Service Commis- 
sioner of British Columbia 
recently published reports 
of the work done in the 
Province during the past 
two fiscal years in connection with the 
Superannuation Act of 1921. The provisions 
of this Act have been noted in previous 


Superannuation 
in British 
Columbia 


issues of the Laspour GAZETTE, (February, 
1924, page 131; May, 1924, page 391; 
December, 1921, page 1444, etce.). The Act 


is in five parts, of which Part I deals with 
the superannuation fund and _ allowances; 
Part II contains provisions im reference to 
the superannuation of provincial civil servants; 
Part III relates to municipal employees; 
Part IV relates to School Board employees, 
and Part V relates to employees in the prov- 
ince who are not in any of these categories. 

The Superannuation Act. established a 
general system of superannuation which is 
compulsory for employees of the provincial 
government and optional for other public 
employees and employees in private industry 
by agreement with their employers. Allow- 
ances are payable to employees at the age 
of 65 years, or by the employees’ own request 
at the age of 60 years in the case of males, 
and of 55 in the case of females. The 
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Superannuation Fund is made up of equal 
contributions by the employees and_ the 
employers, the latter term including the 
Crown. The employee’s contribution is made 
by a deduction from: his salary of four per 
cent, this amount being retained by the 
Minister of Finance. A larger deduction may 
be made, at the employee’s request, up to 
eight per cent, if he is over fifty years of 
age, up to seven per cent if he is over forty- 
five, up to six per cent if he is over forty 
and up to five per cent if he is under forty. 

The Commissioner, after an experience of 
five years’ administration, reports that the 
Act has achieved a remarkable success in its 
application to provincial civil servants. So 
far the Act has not been widely adopted by 
employees in private industry, but the Com- 
missioner points out that “it would be 
difficult to place a limit on its usefulness in 
the future if full advantage were to be taken 
of its provisions.” The civil servants show 
their appreciation of the Act by investing 
their savings in the Fund, making voluntary 
contributions in excess of the 4 per cent 
contribution which is required by the Act. 

The province itself has derived substantial 
benefits from the Act. The old system of 
pensioning retired employees made no provi- 
sion for the payment of a contribution during 
the period of service, and the provincial 
liability for superannuation tended to accumu- 
late at a rapid rate. As the Commissioner 
points out, the time would eventually have 
come when the burden would have become 
too great and. the Government would have 
been forced to either reduce allowances 
already granted or to refuse to continue to 
grant to civil servanis reaching retirement 
age superannuation allowances en the same 
scale as previously followed. From such a 
dilemma the “ Superannuation Act” provided 
an escape. It is calculated that the net gain 
to the Government. under the Act has been 
$730,683 in five years. This is largely due to 
two reasons, first, the contributions of the 
civil servants, and second, the fact that where 
groups of civil servants are employed for the 
benefit of special interests and paid by those 
interests. through special funds, such as.-the 
Scaling Fund and Fire Marshal Fund,. these 
Funds are required to contribute the em- 
ployer’s share to the Superannuation Fund. 
Under the old system these interests would 
have escaped all liability and the Government 
would have been saddled--with the responsi- 
bility for providing superannuation allow- 
ances when the individuals in these groups 
reached retirement age. —_ 

The Commissioner considers that in view 
of the gains secured by the province through 
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the contributions of the employees, the Act 
should be interpreted in the most generous 
spirit. 

The first order under the 
Male Minimum Wage Act 
of British Columbia, applic- 
Minimum Wage able to the lumbering in- 
orders dustry, makes special pro- 
vision to secure that the order shall not 
operate against the interests of handicapped 
men. Each employer in the lumber industry 
is permitted to choose 10 per cent of his entire 
staff from the “handicap section.” Ten per 
cent is the limit of handicapped men that may 
be employed at less than the minimum wage 
set, and the wages to be paid to this class 
is a matter for the handicap man to determine, 
but no man whatever his handicap may be 
will be permitted to work for less than 40 
cents per hour unless he has permission from 
the Board to accept a lesser amount. Em- 
ployers are not permitted to designate who 
is or who is not handicapped. This is a 
matter to be determined entirely by the 
Board, and it is not the intention of the 
Board to place any man on the handicap list 
unless application is made by himself or on 
his behalf and over his signature. The Board 
will not set any definite wage for such men, 
but permit them to get all they can, and any 
man who is handicapped and fails to make 
application to work for a lesser amount comes 
under the minimum wage law of 40 cents per 
hour. This arrangement applies to all handi- 
cap men, both ex-service and civilians. The 
text of the order will be given in the next. 
issue of the GAZETTE. 


The Ontario Office Super- 
intendents of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada, at 
workmen in ~~ their recent annual conven- 
Canada tion, discussed suggestions 
for dealing with an alleged prejudice on the 
part of some employers of labour in Canada 
against British workmen. It was stated that 
the Employment Offices were often asked by 
railway managers, contractors lumber and 
steel companies and other employers to supply 
non-English speaking workmen to the ex- 
clusion ‘of British and Canadian workmen. 
As proof. of the injustice of such a prejudice 
it was-pointed out that British workers were 
able in their own country to earry on heavy 
work such as is required in Canada, without 
the assistance of foreigners. Moreover in 
Canada British workmen commonly engage 
in city labour at wages similar to those paid 
im the occupations in which preference is now 
given to foreigners. In former years, it was _ 
stated, railway track labour was all done by 
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English, Irish and Scotch workmen. The 
Opinion was further expressed that competent 
British workmen are still available if provision 
should’ be made for wages, sanitary sleeping 
quarters, foremen of British stock, and fair 
living conditions. The married British work- 
man, it is found, usually prefers to remain at 
home, but it was thought that there were 
sufficient. unmarried men for the “long dis- 
tance jobs” to be filled. In order to remedy 
these conditions it was recommended (1) that 
the Provincial Government should be. asked 
to provide the same sanitary. standards in con- 
nection with bunk. cars and construction 
camps as are now followed in lumber camps; 
(2) that the manager of railways and other 
industries be invited to give English speaking 
workers equal opportunities of employment; 
(3) that the Employment Officers should use 
their best judgment in sending out men who 
are reasonably certain to prove successful; 
(4) that the Dominion Government should 
only admit immigrants of a good type, and 
return unfit immigrants to the country of 
their origin. 


It was further stated at the meeting that 
the problem of the assimilation of new 
arrivals, particularly of those unable to speak 
English, was not confined to Ontario. In 
Saskatchewan, for instance, the newcomers 
tend to settle in isolated racial groups, and 
passively resist efforts to establish them as 
Canadians. 


The text of an important 
judgment given on May 
11 by Mr. Justice Astbury 
in the Chancery Division 
of the High Court of Jus- 
tice of England appears in this issue among 
the “Recent Legal Decisions Affecting Labour.” 
The case arose out of the recent action of 
the General Council of the Trades Union Con- 
gress in calling upon all its affiliated unions 
to take part in a general strike in support of 
the miners in their dispute with the coal opera- 
tors. ‘The National Sailors’ and Firemen’s 
Union was one of the affiliated unions called 
out by the order of the General Council. 
The Lower Hill branch of this union, however, 
declared a strike without. awaiting orders from 
the executive council of the Union, as required 
by its constitution. The Union claimed an 
injunction against the local officials to restrain 
them from taking further action in regard 
to the general strike, and the Court granted 
the injunction. The case involved the ques- 
tion of the legality of the general strike in 
trades where no dispute exists. Judge Astbury 
held that persons taking part in such a strike, 
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or inciting others to do go, are not protected 
by the Trades Dispute Act of 1906. | 


The Ontario ©Workmen’s 
Compensation Board pub- 
lished in June an amend- 
ment to Regulation 94, 
adding pneumoconiosis to 
the list of diseases that are 
compensable under the act when they have 
been contracted during, and in consequence 
of, employment. It may be noted that under 
Section 2 of the Act, which came into effect 
on January 1, 1915, the Board has power to 
add to the list of “industrial diseases ” that 
is contained in Schedule III of the Act, and 
to declare by a regulation that any other dis- 
ease falls within this category. The diseases 
mentioned in Schedule III are. as follows: 
anthrax, lead poisoning or its sequelae; mer- 
cury poisoning or its sequelae; miners’ phthisis 
(this disease added by amendment in 1917) ; 
phosphorus poisoning or its sequelae; ankylo- 
stomiasis (a disease of miners); and silicosis 
(added by an amendment in 1926.) 

Regulation 94 now provides for the inclusion 
under the act of pneumoconiosis, stone work- 
ers’ or grinders’ phthisis due to employment 
iN quarrying or in cutting, crushing, grinding, 
or polishing of stone, or in grinding or polish- 
ing of metal, and benzol poisoning due to. 
employment in any process involving the use 
of benzol, | : 

The original regulation was published in 
January, 1925 (Lasour GazettE, February, 
1925, page 145). The following qualification 
has now been added: “ Provided this regula- 
tion shall not apply to mining, and no work- 
man nor his dependants shall be entitled to 
claim hereunder unless such workman has been 
actually exposed to stone or metal dust in 
his employment in Ontario for periods in all 
amounting to at least three years preceding 
his disablement.” 

Some account of this disease was given in 
the May and June issues of the GAZETTE. 


Pneumoconiosis 
an “industrial 
disease”’ in 


Ontario 


The Canadian Mining Jour- 


Improved nal contains in its issue of 
methods June 18 an article by Mr. 
increase Walter Herd, on the “Out- 


put of Coal per man in 
Nova Scotia,” The average 
output per shift for all em- 
ployees of the Dominion Coal Company, he 
says, increased from 2.06 in 1919 to 2.53 tons 
last year, or 20 per cent. In the other con- 
stituent companies of the British Empire Steel 
Corporation the increase in production per 
man per shift was slightly more pronounced. 
Based on the number of underground pro- 
ducers the rate of production was 6.85 tons 


production rates 
in coal mines 
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per shift in 1925, an increase of 14 per cent 
as-compared with 1919, and 9 per cent above 
1922. “It may be interesting to note,” the 
writer continues, “that in 1914, prior to the 
war, the output per shift per underground 
producer was 6.4 tons. To-day this output 
is increased by 7 per cent in spite of the fact 
that an 8-hour shift is now worked as com- 
pared to a 10-hour shift in 1914. In. other 
words, the miner has been given such in- 
creased facilities that he can now produce 
more in. an 8-hour. shift. than he previously 
could in a 10-hour shift.” 


Mr. Herd attributes the increased rate of 
production to the consolidation of the various 
coal properties in Nova Scotia in 1920 under 
the British Empire Steel Corporation, and to 
the improved mining methods that were 
adopted subsequently. “Since that date,” he 
states, “year. by year the physical condition 
of the mines has been gradually improving. 
Air-ways have been enlarged, resulting in in- 
creased ventilation, main. roadways of a per- 
manent nature have been constructed, under- 
eround mechanical haulage has been extended, 
reducing the number of horses necessary (in 
some mines. horse haulage has been elimi- 
nated), miners have been provided with elec- 
tric lamps, and the machinery and equipment 
generally has been brought to a higher state 
of efficiency.” 


It will be recalled that the Alberta Coal 
Commission, in their report which was out- 
lined in the Lasour Gazerre for May, point- 
ed: out that in the latter province there is 
ereat scope for further improvement. in the 
industry by. increased efficiency in manage- 
ment and by the increased use of labour 
saving devices. The Commission found the 
various operators alive to the advantages to 
be derived from such devices, and that they 
would be “only too willing to employ them 
if they had the means, or if in their opinion 
they had the conditions that would make 
their application successful.” 


Mr. Herd agrees with the Alberta Coal 
Commission that the higher rate of produc- 
tion per man in the mines in the United 
States is to be accounted for mainly by the 
greater physical difficulties encountered in 
Canadian mines. “Many prominent Ameri- 
can mining engineers,” he says, “ have visited 
Nova Scotia coalfields and several have made 
extended reports on the operations. Without 
exception they recognize that difference in the 
physical conditions precluded the wholesale 
adoption of the methods employed in West 
Virginia or the bituminous mines of Pennsyl- 
vania—realizing that the inclined seams being 
worked at considerable depth and the sub- 
marine conditions in Nova Scotia barred the 


possibility of the same output per employee 
as could be obtained from the thick, flat 
seams lying at little depth in the United 
States. Generally they found the conditions 
under which coal is mined in Nova Scotia 
somewhat comparable to the anthracite min- 
ing conditions in Pennsylvania where the out- 
put per employee is just slightly under that 
of Nova Scotia.” 


. The Dominion Bureau of 
The Canada 


Statistics announces’ the 
Year Book publication of the Canada 
1925 Year Book, 1925, which is 


now ready for distribution. 
This volume is the official statistical annual 
of the physiography, history, institutions, 
population, production, trade, transportation, 
finance, administration and general social and 
economic conditions and life of the Dominion, 
and constitutes a synthesis not only of the 
data collected by various branches of the 
Bureau, but of information relative to 
Canada drawn from the whole field of 
governmental activities. In addition it brings 
Canadian statistics, as a whole, into relation 
with British Empire and world statistics. 
The present edition of the Year Book 
extends to over 1,000 pages and is divided 
into fourteen sections, as follows :— 


(1) Physical characteristics of Canada, a 
description of the geography, geology, climate 
and natural resources of the Dominion; 

(2) History and Chronology, including a 
chronological history of Canada from 1497 
to 1925; 

(3) Constitution and Government of 
Canada, including a treatment of parlia- 
mentary representation in Canada; 

(4) Population, including detailed figures 
from the census of 1921, vital statistics and 
statistics of immigration; 

(5) Production, including a general survey 
of Canadian production and sections dealing 
with agriculture, forestry, furs, fisheries, mines 
and minerals, water-powers, manufactures and 
construction ; 

(6) Trade and Commerce, dealing 
Canadian foreign and internal trade; 

(7) Transportation and Communications, 
with subsections on government control over 
transportation agencies, steam and electric 
railways, express companies, roads and ‘high- 
ways, motor vehicles, air navigation, canals, 
shipping and navigation, telegraphs, tele- 
phones and the post office; 

(8) Labour, Wages and Prices. Under 
this section an account is given of the con- 
stitution and functions of the Dominion 


with 
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Department of Labour, with an account of 
the work carried on by the Department in 
connection with the Industria] Disputes 
Investigation Act, Fair Wages, The Lazsour 
Gazette, and the publication of “ Labour 
Legislation.” The various duties of the provin- 
cial Labour Departments and bureaus is also 
described. Canada’s relations to the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization are outlined, and 
a summary is given of the Department’s an- 
nual publication “Labour Organization in 
Canada.” Other features of the section in- 
clude statisties of fatal industrial accidents 
during the year, and an outline of the work 
carried on in the provinces under the various 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts; statistics of 
industrial disputes, employment and unem- 
ployment; the co-operative movement in Can- 
ada. Statistics of wage rates are given for 
the several industries and occupations, and 
the movement of prices, wholesale and retail, 
is described; 

(9) Finance, with detailed treatment of 
Dominion, provincial and municipal finance, 
national wealth and income, currency and 
banking, and insurance; 

(10) Education, chiefly dealing with general 
education, and technical and higher educa- 
tion; 

(11) Public Health and Benevolence; 

(12) Administration, including the adminis- 
tration of public lands, public defence, public 
works, Indian affairs, soldiers’ civil re-estab- 
lishment and miscellaneous administration ; 

(13) Sources of statistical and other in- 
formation relative to Canada, including 
bibliographies of Dominion and provincial 
government publications; 

(14) The Annual Register, 1925, with a 
sketch of recent Dominion and provincial 
legislation, principal events of the year and 
important extracts from the Canada Gazette. 


Numerous maps and diagrams are used to 
illustrate various topics and to supplement 
the statistical tables of historical and current 
data. 


New’ features to which special attention 
may be directed include the following :—a 
sketch of the history of the Canadian lumber 
trade; new trade statistics showing the trade 
of Canada with twenty-seven leading coun- 
tries; an outline of the organization of 
Provincial Departments and Bureaus of 
Labour; a special article on the co-operative 
movement in Canada; an explanation of the 
Bureau’s new index number of security prices; 
the Bureau’s latest co-ordinated statistics of 
provincial and municipal finance; permanent 
rates of war pensions; new statistics relative 
to the Dominion civil service. Throughout 
the volume the latest available information 


is included’ in each section, tables generally 
including figures for the fiscal year 1924-25 
or later and: the letter-press supplying 
supplementary figures, extending in many 
cases to the end of the calendar year 1925. 

This addition of the Year Book has been 
edited by Mr. S. A. Cudmore, B.A. (Tor.), 
M.A. (Oxon.), F.S.S., F.R. Econ. Soc., Chief, 
General Statistics Branch. 


A charge of $2 is made for the Year Book 
which may be obtained from the Department 
of Public Printing and Stationery, Ottawa. 


The Women’s Co-operative 
Proposed family Guild of Great Britain, at 


endowment by — their forty-third annual 
state ‘convention, which was held 

at Newcastle-on-Tyne in 
June, passed the following resolution in 


favour of a State system of family allow- 
ances: 

“That this Congress is of opinion that 
family allowances would be of great benefit 
to working-class mothers, and disires the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Women’s Co-operative 
Guild to approach the standing joint com- 
mittee of industrial women’s organizations 
with a view to the preparation of a non-con- 
tributory scheme for such allowances on a 
State basis, rather than on an employers’ 
pool.” 

The Guild has a membership of 57,000 
women of whom 326 are directors of co-opera- 
tive societies, 700 are engaged in educational 
work, 50 are magistrates, and 670 are asso- 
ciated with the work of local councils and 
municipalities. The May issue of this 
GAZETTE contained a note on various pro- 
posals that have been made in regard to 
family endowment. 


The Labour Co-partner- 
ship Association of Great 
Britain held its third trien- 
nial congress in London in 
June, when the principles 
of industrial co-partnership were discussed), 
and reports were received showing the pro- 
gress of the movement in the United King- 
dom and in other countries. The British 
Ministry of Labour Gazette, in its issue for 
June, presents the results of a study of exist- 
ing schemes of profit sharing and labour co- 
partnership. The figures relate only to defin- 
ite schemes under. which employees. partici- 
pate in profits on some pre-arranged. basis, 
and do not include schemes providing for 
bonuses depending on output, sales, etc. 

The total number of profit-sharing schemes 
known to have been in operation in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland at the end). of 
1925 was 377. ‘About 421,000 workpeople 
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were employed in the businesses concerned, 
of whom approximately 213,000 participated, 
or were entitled to panticipate, in the benefits 
of the schemes. These figures include 
schemes in co-operative societies as well as 
schemes in ordinary businesses. Apart from 
schemes in co-operative societies, 240 firms 
were practising profit-sharing or co-partner- 
ship at the end of 1925 ; six of these firms had 
each two separate schemes. In addition there 
were six schemes as to which no recent re- 
turns have been received but which are still 
in operation, so far as is known to the De- 
partment, making totals of 246 firms and 252 
schemes at the end of 1925. The number of 
workpeople employed by the 246 firms in 1925 
was about 398,000, of whom about 191,000 
were eligible to participate in the benefits 
conferred by the schemes. In the previous 
year the number participating in the schemes 
then in existence was 177,000. In the case 
of a considerable number of schemes. such 
participation is available only to those who 
are able and willing to deposit savings with 
the firm, or to purchase shares in the under- 
taking. In most schemes, also, employees 
have to fulfil certain conditions, such as serv- 
ing for a minimum period, in order to qualify 
for benefit. 

The industries or businesses having schemes 
in operation in 1925 were as follows: Gas, 
water or electricity supply, with 38,500 em- 
ployees participating; insurance, banking or 
other financial businesses, with 37,000 em- 
ployees; chemical oil, soap, paint, glass, etc., 
with 28,100 employees: food and. drink 
(manufacture), with 24,300 employees; en- 
gineering, shipbuilding or other metal, with 
18,300, employees; textile, with 16,700 employ- 
ees; merchants, warehousemen or retail trad- 
ers, with 9,700 employees; paper manufac- 
ture; printing, bookbinding, publishing, etc., 
with 5,000 employees; agriculture, with 400 
employees: other businesses, with 12,700 em- 
ployees (in all). 

In the simplest, and most numerous, type 
of profit-sharing schemes the employees’ bonus 
consists of a specified proportion of the net 
profits or is a sum which automatically rises 
or falls with the rate of dividend paid on 
capital. A type of scheme which has become 
prominent in recent years admits employees 
to a share in the profits by the issue of em- 
ployees’ shares, either free, or on specially 
favourable terms as to price or dividend; 46 
such schemes are at present known to be in 
operation. Twenty-two further schemes are 
based on arrangements for the payment of in- 
terest, at a rate varying with the profits, on 
money deposited with the firm by its em- 
ployees. In the gas companies’ schemes, the 


bonus: usually varies inversely with the price 
charged for gas, which itself varies with the 
rate of dividend paid; in some cases the 
bonus is a percentage on wages varying 
directly with the rate of dividend, or is a 
fixed percentage of the amount paid in divi- 
dends. wae 

For a period of about two years immedi- 
ately following the war, a period of great in- 
dustrial activity, there was a marked advance 
in the profit-sharing movement. In these two 
years 106 schemes are known to have been 
started; and, after allowing for schemes dis- 
continued, there was a net addition of 82 
schemes in this period. During the succeed- 
ing period of industrial depression this ad- 
vance has been checked; and during the years 
1921-5, although 55 new schemes appear to 
have been started, 41 schemes were termin- 
ated, the net addition being thus only 14. 

Besides these schemes 125 co-operative 
societies had co-partnership schemes in opera- 
tion in 1925. The number of workpeople em- 
ployed by these societies in 1925 was about 
23,000, practically the whole of whom were 
entitled to participate in the schemes. Of 
the 125 societies, 26, employing a little over 
7,000 workpeople, were industrial productive 
societies; 52 employing nearly 15,000 work- 
people were industrial distributive societies; 
and 47, employing about 600 tworkpeople, 
were agricultural societies. 

Numerous references have been made in 
recent issues of the Lasour Gazerre to co- 
partnership -schemes, particularly those on 
this continent. Some opinions on the signi- 
ficance of the movement were given in the 
issue for July, 1925, page 644; April, 1925, 
page 368, etc. 

The appointment of an 


Economic and Wage Com- 
mission in the Union of 


South African 
Economie and 


Wage South Africa was noted in 
Commission the Lasour Gazerre for 

November, 1925 (page 
1060). The report of this Commission is 


outlined in the Social and Industrial Review, 
issued by the Department of Labour of the 
Union. Among the subjects of the inquiry 
were current rates of wages; the differentiation 
of wage rates; the procedure in fixing wage 
rates; the relation of money to real wages 
and the cost of living: industrial conditions 
affecting wages; the effect of wage standards 
on the distribution of labour between various 
occupations; public wage regulations; and 
industrial training and apprenticeship. 

In regard~ to existing wage rates the 
majority report of the Commission states that 
the level of urban skilled rates‘ is high in 
South Africa—far higher than in any 
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European country, higher than in Australia, 
about as high as in Canada, and exceeded 
only in the United States of America. When 
real wages are compared the advantage of 
South Africa is reduced, but still remains 
considerable. Taken in connection with the 
capacity of industry to pay wages in different 
countries, the South African rates are rela- 
tively far higher than in any other country. 
The explanation is obvious. The. rates 
selected (that is, the only rates which were 
available) are the rates of a small minority 
of workers, i.e. white workers. In other 
words, the explanation is found in the fact 
that the characteristic feature of South African 
wages is the wide spread between the highest 
and the lowest rates of wages—a_ spread 
séveral times as great as in any other 
country. 

In regard to the procedure for settling 
wages the Commission urges that a  co- 
ordinating authority is required for mwage 
determinations. Without such co-ordination, 
unrest and unsettlement are bound to occur. 
The only possible authority existing under 
present machinery is the Wage Board, or, 
for certain purposes, the Chairman of the 
Wage Board. In this respect the commission 
makes certain specific recommendations. If 
these recommendations are carried out, it is 
suggested that the functions of the Wage 
Board will tend to an important extent to 
become those of a co-ordinating and advisory 
body. 

On the subject of the public regulation of 
wages it is pointed out that if wage regu- 
lation is directed to raising the rates of the 
lowest paid workers it is possible that the 
increased pay may be counter-balanced by an 
increase in efficiency, so that the improvement 
is not at the expense of any one else. This 
possibility is in South Africa a probability, 
for reasons which are examined. The primary 
object of wage policy, it is stated, should be 
to aim at increasing the volume of produc- 
tion, and this being the case, the wage 
authority will concentrate on a study of the 
conditions of industries where wages are lowest 
and where any increase in wages is most 
likely to lead to an increase of efficiency. 
Better-paid classes can, and should, the Com- 
mission considers, be left to action under the 
Industrial Conciliation Act. 

In a discussion of the principles of wage 
regulation the Commission discusses the 
legitimate sphere of functioning of the Wage 
Board which was inaugurated in February this 
year (Lasour Gazerrs, April 1926, page 309), 
and reaches the following conclusions:— 

(1) Every industry should be dealt with by 
itself. 
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(2) The lowest paid classes of workers 
should have priority of attention. 

(3) The first step in an ill-organized in- 
dustry is to level up the poorly paid in any 
class of occupation to the average in that 
class. 

(4) Where a general advance in wages is 
impracticable, an. improvement in conditions 
may be made. 

(5) While each industry is considered 
separately, it should be considered in relation 
to all industry as an interdependent. system. 

(6) There must be an implicit recognition 
of the necessity to fit the wage to the capacity. 
of the industry to pay. 

The Commission: concludes that the higher 
classes of wage rates should be maintained 
and that the operations of the Wage Board 
should not be allowed to reduce them, but 
that the wide gap between the high and low 
rates must be bridged. Efficient organization 
and increased efficiency of the worker, it is 
thought, may make this result possible. 


The benefits awarded’ un- 
Workmen’s der the Workmen’s Com- 
compensation pensation Act of Ontario 


during the half year ending 
June 30, amounted to 
$2,723,321.98, as compared 
with $2,728,916.96 during the corresponding 
half of the year 1925. The compensation for 
the half year amounted to $2,225,889.89 and 
the medical aid to $497,432.09. 

The number of accidents reported for the 
past half year was 29,631, of which 147 were 
fatal, as against 27,266 for the corresponding 
half. of 1925, of which 152 were fatal. 

The average daily: benefits awarded for the 
half year were $17,457, and the average num- 
ber of cheques issued daily was 680. 

During the month of June, 5,881 accidents 
were reported, 29 of which. were fatal, this 
being the highest number this year and higher 
than for any month during 1925. The benefits 
for June amounted to $435,408.15. 

During the month of June 1,046 industrial 


in Ontario 
and Manitoba 


accidents, including seven fatalities, were 
reported to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board of Manitoba. The fatal accidents 


were as follows:—A telephone line worker 
was fatally crushed while unloading poles; 
a carpenter was crushed by falling scaffolding; 
a deck-hand on lake boat fell overboard and 
was drowned; a brakeman was killed as the 
result of a collision; a railway yardman was 
crushed to death (particulars not yet avail- 
able); a locomotive engineer was killed in a 
collision; and a wood-worker operating a rip 
saw was struck by a piece of lumber thrown 
by the saw. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 
HE employment situation as reported by tradesmen seemed to be employed. High- 


the local superintendents of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada at the end of 
June was as follows: 


The agricultural industry in the Province of 
Nova Scotia was reported as active. The 
fishing industry reported good catches. There 
was considerable activity throughout the pro- 
vince in the cutting of pulp wood. Miscel- 
laneous manufacturing plants seemed busy, 
while the iron and steel industry, although 
not exceptionally busy, appeared to be main- 
taining its activity. The volume of construc- 
tion work being carried on was not very great, 
and from Halifax it was reported that some 
contracts projected earlier in the year had not 
yet been proceeded with. Coal mining was 
very active, with numbers employed, working 
time and production showing cumulative 
gains each week. Trade was rather good. 

As in Nova Scotia, farming in the Province 
of New Brunswick was active and crop pros- 
pects were fair. Fair catches of fish were 
reported along the coast. Manufacturing was 
brisk, with pulp and paper and lumbering re- 
ported as very active. Construction was be- 
ing carried on in fair volume. General con- 
ditions seemed fair, although St. John re- 
ported that at that point they were none too 
good, due in a large measure to the decrease 
in this year’s construction programme. 

The improvement in the general industrial 
situation which was reported) from the Pro- 
vince of Quebec earlier in the year continued 
during June. The demands for farm help 
were rather heavy and fairly general through- 
out the province. Logging activities were 
normal for the season. Manufacturing in- 
dustries both in Montreal and outside of the 
metropolis continued busy, and showed acti- 
vity at a fair level; the only important ex- 
ception to this situation seemed to be the 
boot and shoe industry in the City of Quebec, 
where production had been halted by an in- 
dustrial dispute. Placements of workers in 
the building and’ construction industry were 
heavy, and were reported from several points 
in the Province. Railroad construction and 
municipal work, the latter more particularly 
in Montreal, continued to employ increasing 
numbers. Trade was fair, having shown a 
betterment in recent weeks. The demand for 
women domestics, as is usual at this season, 
was in excess of the supply. Speaking gen- 
erally, conditions throughout Quebec were 
stated to be good. 

In Ontario the demands for farm workers 
were heavy and general. Most building 


way construction and railroad construction, 
the latter particularly, absorbed a consider- 
able number of unskilled labourers, and this, 
added to the fact that the railroad construc- 
tion job at Rouyn, Que. and the power 
plant construction at Chelsea, Quebec, took 
men from contiguous Ontario points, eased 
the situation in so far as unskilled labourers 
were concerned. From all points in On- 
tario manufacturing was reported as show- 
ing steady activity, with a tendency toward 
increases, and while no phenomenal activity 
was reported in any one line, conditions were 
reported as being such that all lines are 
working at about a normal pace. The metal 
mines were reported as busy, although no staff 
increases were reported. Pulpwood! cutters 
and peelers were in demand, but not many 
men seemed anxious to take this work. Orders 
for female domestic workers continued numer- 
OUS. , 

The between seasons demand for farm: 
hands in Manitoba was reported as somewhat 
heavier than usual, but there was no. diffi- 
culty in filling orders. Building construction 
activity was fair, but railroad construction 
seemed dull. Demands for mine and bush 
workers received at Winnipeg were very few.. 
Casual orders for general labour were scarce. 
The demand for domestic workers was fair, 
with some local shortages reported. 

From Saskatchewan farm demands were re- 
ported as normal with sufficient applicants. 
Building and construction industries were 
fairly busy with demands for workers rather 
numerous in the different branches of this 
industry. The demands in casual employ- 
ment were increasing. Women domestics 
were in demand with fair numbers applying. 

As in Saskatchewan the demand for farm 
workers in Alberta had kept up well with an 
adequate supply. Extra gang work on the 
railroads was absorbing men. Building con- 
struction was active and mechanics for the 
most part seemed busy. The coal mining 
industry was dull. As in practically all other 
provinces, the demand for female domestic 
workers was reported as rather heavy, with a 
fair supply. Throughout Alberta conditions 
generally seemed favourable. 

In the Province of British Columbia fruit 
picking had already required ithe services 
of some workers. The logging and lumbering 
industry showed quite a perceptible improve- 
ment and prospects seemed fair for the sea- 
son, although no large increases in staff were 
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yet reported. While building and construc-  __ ; Employment returns were 
tion were not very active, mechanics seemed » /mrioysrs’ furnished the © Dominion 
to be fairly well employed. The metal min- Reports Bureau of Statistics by 5,907 
ing industry was active, although very few employers, whose _ payrolls 


workers were being taken on. Every office totalled 828,483 on June 1, as compared with 
reported a sufficient number of applicants for 774,221 at the beginning of May. This in- 
the. vacancies. expected in the ordinary course crease, which is the largest shown in any month 
of business, but conditions generally through- of the record, caused the index number to. 
out the Coast province were reported as be- rise. to 101.0, a point higher than. has been: 
ing in.a rather thealthy state. ~~ indicated in any month since 1920. 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official Statistics Except Where Noted). 








1926 1925 
June © I May April June May ; April 
Trade, external, aggregate. ... . Sct Aas & 179,147,123) 128,716,330; 169,910,632; 119,813,201 119, 813, 201 

Imports, merchandise for 

consumption............. Lam (dept etree ts 86, 052, 253 67, 801,253 75,591, 505 59,104, 651 59, 104, 651 

Exports, Canadian produce $ |.............. 91,353,423 . 60, 166, 868 93, 462, 993 59,909,377 59, 909, 377 
Customs duty collected........ | ek Se 12,944,735 11, 216, 756 11,801, 845 12,072,595 9,625, 263 
Bank debits to Individual 7 f : 

BECOURES irda a te ars wa eateries SBS. SSR 2,415, 275,589] 2,631, 481,440) 2,151, 206,593) 2, 281,817,679] 2,229, 135, 033 
Hanke ClOArings 3. =: cae here et Ee ee ee ae 1,465, 171, 889] 1,472,000, 000} 1, 240,079,079} 1,342,000, 000| 1, 278, 773, 239: 
Bank notes in circulation....... Sie! AI A. 164,334,621] 161,311,976] 163,146,336} 162,045,843) 150,761,459 
Bank deposits, savings......... SE ie een BAe 1,334,842, 107 1,340,450, 250} 1,253, 703,216] 1,259,879, 335) 1,263, 964,473 
Bank loans, commercial etc,... $ |............0. 926,508,698 930, 964, 621 895,592,277} 909,091,414 909, 360, 244 
Security Prices, Index Number— 

Common stocks............. 130-7 127-7 128-9 107°5 106-2 104-4 

Preferred stocks............. 95-7 95-5] - _ 98-2 96-2 95-7 95-8 

Bonds tian. Deere, . 2 105-1 107-0 106°9 106-2 105-8 105-3: 
tier Wholesale, Index num- 

Bede in 0 sneer tog HG SEE 155-7 157-0 160-6 158-8 159-1 156-5: 
sPrices, Retail, Family budget - $ 21-31 21-54 21-64 20-67 20-73 20-82 
{Business failures, DUMOOr: 5.8 | Sol yet nse a 157 PODER AA 173 144 
+Business failures, HaDhies Sele coe 1, 763, 615 By hl bg 990] on a crete cen ers 6, 107, 458 2,049, 617 
§Employment Index Number, ~ 

Employers’ pay roll figures.. 101-0 94-3 91-4 94-5 90-8 87-2 
*§Unemployment percentage : 

(trade union members)...... *4-9] . *7-3 *7°3 *7-0 *8-7 *8-5 
Immigration POs eee eee ew ence es fever ereressreslosessrrrerrrrsiove Es Abie: © SER ‘ 8, 127 13, 338 10, 984 
Building permits.............. S [jertow..ae 18,512, 422 18, 988, 755 14, 651, 613 15,500, 165 15, 042,519 
{Contracts awarded........... $ 54, 186, 000 57,140, 000 37,292,000} 33, 230, G00 34, 052, 000 24, 887, 000 
Mineral Production in— pes 

Pig Aronvenn Te. - 1a. BLY . tons 70,854 72,762 67,607 45, 883 63, 204 60, 065 

Steel ingots and castings..... tons 81,277 89,513 79,936 - 63,140 100, 250 88,355 

Ferroalloys.7a0). 3. S272: tons 3,988 3,396 2,487 2,229 2,293 2,262 

Coal is.: fessaoe; .. ote. Bho tonsih.. oath. 3 1, 139, 137 972, 106 732,759 664, 236 554, 835 
Silver ore shipped from Cobalt Ibs. 1,661,679 1,035, 1200%0.. RESO ial 6 ae 650, 374 1,308,454 807,570 
Timber scaled in British Col- : 

WIM Bidicrcc'. cercpelbeparte «qa ee bas fst: . oeseretes hy. - 258,295,272) 227,714,427| 206,225,124] 204,578,026) 195,733,812 
Railways— 3 wk 
**Car loadings, revenue, ee 

APCIG DOL wee ee ee aes nad ars 251,744; 241,939 222, 242 204, 046 197, 225 195, 063 

Canadian National Rail ; 

ways, gross earnings....... $ 18,672,320 18, 643, 447 16, 360,399 15,128,319] . . 15,127,716 14,660,850 
Operating expenses......... ek Ie sii ad IONS se AURUIR a= oe 14,622,131} 16,157,789 15,358, 027 14, 067,163 
Canadian Pacific Railway, eee Aa ee ; : : 

gross earnings........... Cen ao ae. 15,492,758 13,856,101 13, 464, 647 12,467,612} 12,608,788 

Canadian Pacific Railway, iy 
‘operating expenses....... S$ (PMR Ee 13,043,881 11,706,461 11, 880,196 11,558, 698 11,160,188 
Steam railways, freight in 

TONNES Pe EP PAN AES Re SRE Dae I: ee eee cs Se 2900, 267 A45e Sa BSE ee 1,863,803, 732 2, 076,102,803 
Newsprintcs ¢ ff sferecdeniacecterek TONS) odes saat A. els 153, 969 151,739 124, 209 130,013 128, 911 
AutOmoDIleS, DASSENGEL 450. cee ma Lees Saoar: cits erste | afsierare cane e wicket 19,943 14, 249 18,351 15,515 
***Index of physical volume of ij Af) 

IIS IROSS 2: 8 20 arc ated Pecceat ok Meal | oa adores oe auetais sus leeees aces ote ole ea , 134-3 - 115-1 115-0 111-5 

TAGUStTIAl PYOCUCLION, ..cor Mas tere fe Peni aak te ate note te cee 149-4 125-2 116-4 115-1 


Manufacturing 00) afb aqat des fe boners «oe 1 socio «.. M8 14657 124-2) 124-7 118-9 


*Figures for end of previous months. Bradstreet. tMacLean Building Review. §¥or group figures see articles elsewhere 
in thisissue. **Figures for four weeks ending June 26, 1926, and corresponding previous periods. .***The index of the physical 
volume of business includes, forestry, mining, manufacturing, employment in wholesale and retail trade, imports, exports, car 
loadings, shares traded’ and bank debits: “Industrial commodity production includes, forestry, mining, manufacturing endl 
construction. Manufacturing includes consumers ’ goods and producers’ goods. ; 
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Increased activity was reported generally 
throughout the country. In the Maritime 
Provinces, all industries except transportation 
registered heightened employment on the 
whole. In Quebec, continued: improvement 
was noted; manufacturing as a whole, logging, 
transportation and construction recorded large 
gains. In Ontario, manufacturing showed a 
further advance, especially in sawmills and 
iron and steel works. Seasonal improvement 
was reported in logging (on account of river 
- drives) and in transportation and construction. 
In the Prairie Provinces, manufacturing again 
increased, and railway construction and main- 
tenance showed especially pronounced ex- 
pansion. In British Columbia, construction 
and transportation were decidedly busier, but 
manufacturing was practically unchanged. 

Of the eight cities for which separate tabu- 
lations are made, only two—Quebec and Van- 
couver—recorded reduced activity, while in 
Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Wind- 
sor and the Other Border Cities and Winni- 
peg, additions to staffs were recorded by the 
co-operating firms. In Montreal, manufac- 
turing increased steadily, the greatest gains 
being in iron and steel, wood-using and 
electric current plants. In Quebec, there were 
large reductions in boot and shoe factories. 
In Toronto, manufacturing recorded the most 
pronounced improvement, the gains in edible 
animal product, wood, printing, and iron and 
steel works being especially important. On 
the other hand, rubber and textile factories 
were slacker. In Ottawa, seasonal expansion 
was Indicated in sawmills, and construction 
also showed improvement. In Hamilton, 
manufacturing and construction continued to 
report heightened activity; within the former 
group, iron and steel plants showed the great- 
est increase, but in textiles there was a 
seasonal loss. In Windsor and the Other 
Border Cities, automobile factories and con- 
struction were more active. In Winnipeg, 
there were slight increases in manufacturing 
and quarrying, and major gains in construc- 
tion. In Vancouver, reduction in staffs in saw- 
‘mills and non-ferrous metal works caused a 
net decline in employment in manufacturing; 
‘construction also recorded small losses in pay- 
roll. 

The construction, manufacturing, transpor- 
tation, logging, and mining industries reported 
specially extensive increases in employment 
at the beginning of June. The gains were 
mainly of a seasonal character, but in many 
cases they exceeded those registered on June 
1 of preceding years since 1920. Within the 
tmuanufacturing division, the most marked ex- 
pansion was in lumber, food, iron and steel, 
‘building material, pulp and paper, electric 
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current, and rubber works, while seasonal 
lesses were noted in leather, textile and 


tebaecco factories. There were also reductions 
in non-ferrous metal works. 
~An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
scme detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of June, 1926. 


The term unemployment as 


TRADE used in the following report 
UNION has reference to involuntary 
REpPoRT idleness due to economic 

causes. Persons engaged in 


work other than their own trades, or who are 
idle because of illness, or as a direct result. 
ot strikes or lockouts, are not considered as 
unemployed. As the number of unions 
making returns varies from month to month 
with consequent variation. in membership 
upon which the percentage of unemployment 
is based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organiza- 
tions reporting. 

Substantial improvement in the trade union 
situation was noted at the close of May, as 
indicated by the returns received from 1,558 
local trade unions with an aggregate member- 
ship of 150,765 persons. These returns showed 
that 7,442 members, or a percentage of 4.9 
were unemployed, as compared with percent- 
ages of 7.3 in April and 7.0 in May, 1925. 
In Alberta conditions were not so favourable 
as in April owing to lessened activity in coal 
mining, and in New Brunswick also there was- 
q, slight adverse change. Of the expansion 
in the remaining provinces the most note- 
worthy percentage gain was registered in Nova 
Scotia where more employment was afforded 
coal miners. In comparison with the returns 
for May of last year unions in all provinces 
with the exception of Nova Scotia, were more 
active. The situation in the manufacturing in- 
dustries at the end of May as reported by 
420 unions having a combined membership 
of 40,955 persons changed very slightly in 
comparison with the previous month the in- 
crease in employment being only .2 per cent. 
Textile workers were better employed and 
wood workers and cigar makers also registered 
improvement. Leather, glass and hat and cap 
workers, on the other hand, were slacker and 
employment for metal polishers and garment 
workers declined. The printing trades showed 
practically no change as did also the pulp 
and paper industry. A better situation than 
in May. last year was reported in the manu- 
facturing industries, the gains being rather 
generally distributed throughout the various 
trades. In coal mining Nova Scotia made a 
considerable advance in employment when 
compared with April; in British Columbia no 
idleness was reported but in Alberta unem- 
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ployment appeared in somewhat greater vol- 
ume. The situation in the building trades 
was brighter than in April, as was shown by 
reports tabulated from 170 unions with 12,339 
members, 7.4 per cent of whom were unem- 
ployed in May as compared with 12.5 per 
cent in the previous month. Conditions were, 
however, less favourable than in May last 
year when 7.0 per cent of the members were 
idle. The most outstanding gain in com- 
parison with April was registered by bridge 
and structural iron workers, and the im- 
provement among steam shovel and dredge- 
men was also pronounced. Bricklayers, ma- 
sons and plasterers, granite and stone cutters, 
and painters and decorators and paperhangers 
were mcre active, and lesser gains were re- 
ported by carpenters and joiners, electrical 
workers and plumbers and steam fitters, tile 
Jeyers, lathers and roofers and hod carriers and 
building labourers, however, were slacker. In 
comparison with May last year steam shovel 
and dredgemen, bridge and structural iron 
workers, bricklayers, masons and_ plasterers, 
electrical workers and hod carriers and build- 
ing labourers were all more active, but 
among the other tradesmen unemployment 
was in greater volume. Reports were tabu- 
lated from 618 unions of transportation work- 
ers with 56,346 members, 2.1 per cent of whom 
were unemployed at the end of May, as com- 
pared with 3.5 per cent in April and with 
3.9 per cent in May last year. Steam railway 
employees were busier than in April, as were 
also navigation workers and street and elec- 
iric railway employees. In comparison with 
May last year employment among navigation 
workers declined; steam railway employees 
were afforded more work, and the situation 
for street and electric railway employees re- 
mained unchanged. Retail shop clerks were 
slightly less active than in April. Hotel and 
restaurant employees, theatre and stage em- 
ployees, barbers and stationary engineers and 
firemen were all more fully engaged. A much 
higher level of employment than in April 
was maintained by lumber workers and _ log- 
gers and fishermen also were busier. 


During the month of May, 


EMPLOYMENT 1926, the offices of the Em- 
OFFICE ployment Service of Canada 
Reports. made 35,115 references to em- 


ployment and effected a total 
of 33,655 placements. Of these, the place- 
rents in regular employment. were 21 877, of 
which 18,473 were of men and 3,404 of women. 
The placements in casual work numbered 
11,778. Employers notified the Service of 
36,966 opportunities of employment, of which 
25,994 were for men and 10,972 were for 
women. The number of applicants for work 


24,654 tons of the previous month. 


was 43,209, of whom 31,957 were men and 


11,252 women. Nominal changes only were 
recorded in the volume of business trans- 
acted during May when compared with that 
of the preceding month, while substantial 
gains were shown when the records are com- 
pared with those of the corresponding period 
last year, the records for April, 1926, show- 
ing 36,166 vacancies offered, 42,029 apphican 
tions made, BIOL nol td 2 placements effected, 
while in May, 1925, there were recorded 30,650 
vacancies, 39,841 applicants for work, and 
28,533 placements in regular and casual em- 
ployment. A report in detail of the work of 
the offices for the month of May will be 
found elsewhere in this issue. 


Some figures indicating the 


PRODUCTION recent movements of trade and 
IN CERTAIN industry are given in the 
INDUSTRIES, table on page 638. 


The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reported that production of pig-iron 
in Canada in May amounted to 72,762 long 
tons, a gain of 8 per cent over the 67,607 long 
tons produced in April. Production of basic 
iron at 56,423 tons showed an increase of 44 
per cent over the output of the previous 
month; of this total only 2,853 tons were pro- 
duced ve sale and 53,570 tons were made for 
the further use of the producers. Foundry 
iron at 16,339 tons was 34 per cent below the 
No malle- 
able iron was produced in May. For the five 
months ending May the cumulative produc- 
tion of pig-iron in Canada totalled 300,010 
long tons, an increase of 22 per cent over the 
output of 245,009 tons made during the same 
period last year. This year's output was com- 
posed of 204,845 tons basic iron, 83,236 tons of 
foundry iron and 11,929 tons of maleate iron. 
In the first five months of 1925, production 
included 213,791 tons basic iron, 18,621 tons 
foundry iron and 12,597 tons ra malleable 
iron. 


Blast furnace charges in May consisted of 
126,981 long tons of imported ore, 80,678 short 
tons of coke and 38,515 short tons of lime- 
stone. For each long ton of pig iron made, 
the furnace charges in April were: 3,909 
pounds of ore, 2,218 pounds of coke, and 1,059 
pounds of Limestone, 


There was no change in the number of ac- 
tive furnaces, the same six being in blast on 
April 30th, as at the end of March. The active 
furnaces had a capacity of 2,375 long tons per 
day which represented about 47 per cent of 
the total capacity of all blast furnaces in the 
Dominion. Two working furnaces were loca- 
ted at each of the following points: Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont., Hamilton, Ont., and Sydney, N.S. 
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Production of ferro-alloys at 3,396 tons 
showed a gain from the 2,487 tons of April 
and was 50 per cent higher than the 2,293 tons 
reported for May of a year ago. The cumu- 
lative production amounted to 13,913 tons, an 
increase of 40 per cent over the 9,988 tons pro- 
duced in the same five months last year. 

Reflecting the higher output of pig-iron, the 
production in Canada of steel ingots and cast- 
ings advanced to 89,513 long tons, an increase 
of 12 per cent over the 79,986 tons of April, 
which in turn was 86 per cent in excess of the 
March output of 58,765 tons. Production of 
steel ingots totalled 85,604 tons, as compared 
to 76,046 tons made in April. The output of 
direct steel castings remained firm, the actual 
tonnage being 3,909 in May and 3,890 tons in 
April. 

Cumulative production for the year to date 
totalled 349,907 tons, which was 3 per cent 
below the 360,557 tons reported for the same 
five months of a year ago. Taking the out- 
put by grades steel ingots at 332,919 tons 
showed a drop from 352,421 tons, while the 
output of steel castings showed an increase to 
16,988 tons from 8,136 tons for the same 
period of last year. 

Pig-iron prices moved to lower levels dur- 
ing May. No. 1 foundry at Montreal was 
quoted at $28.70 and No. 2 foundry at $28.20 
per ton as compared with $29.25 in April. At 
Toronto No. 1 foundry was $25,80 and No. 2 
was $25.30 per ton. The Bureau’s index num- 
ber for iron and its products, based on prices 
at the middle of the month (1913 prices= 
100), declined from 145.0 to 144.1 due mainly 
to the lower levels for pig-iron and steel bil- 
lets. 

Full statistics of coal production during 
May are not yet available. The output of 
coal from Canadian mines during April was 
10 per cent less than the production for the 
preceding month, and 8 per cent greater than 
the average for April in the past five years. 
The figures were 965,095 tons in April as 
against 1,066,900 tons in March and an aver- 
age of 894,663 tons for the month during the 
five preceding years. 

None of the  coal-producing provinces 
showed a gain in production over the pre- 
ceding month, but the outputs of Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta were greater than the aver- 
ages for the month in the five preceding years. 

Men employed in the coal mines of Canada 
during April numbered 24,206, of whom 18,417 
worked underground and 5,789 on surface, as 
compared with a total of 24,065 in March of 
whom 18,207 worked underground and 5,858 
on surface. Production per man was 39.8 tons 
in April as against 44.3 tons per man in 
March. During April, the production ' per 


man-day was 2.3 tons, as against 2.4 tons in 
March. The tonnage lost was largely due 
to “lack of orders.” 


The summary of Canadian 


EXTERNAL trade prepared by the Depart- 
TRADE ment of Customs and Excise 

shows that in May, 1926, 
the merchandise entered for consumption 


amounted to $86,052,253, as compared with 
$75,894,532 in May, 1925. The domestic 
merchandise exported amounted to $91,358,423 
in May, 1926, as compared with $60,166,868 
in April, 1926, and $96,356,747 in May, 1925. 
Foreign merchandise exported amounted to 
11,741,447 in May, 1926, and $1,117,864 in 
May. 1925. 

The chief imports in May, 1926, were: 
Iron and its products, $23,015,476, and fibres, 
textiles and textile products, $13,955,872. 

The chief exports in the same month were 
in the groups of agricultural and vegetable 
products, mainly foods, $38,512,054, and wood, 
wood products and paper, $21,387,014. In the 
two months ending May, 1926, exports of 
agricultural and vegetable products, mainly 
foods, were valued at $56,399,239, and wood, 
wood products and paper at $38,976,039. 


According to a report pre- 
pared by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, the 
value of the building permits 
issued in sixty cities in Canada during the 
month of May, 1926, amounted to $18,513,422, 
as compared with $18,988,755 in the preceding 
month and $15,500,165 in May, 1925. This 
was a slight decrease of $475,333, or 2.5 per 
cent, from last month’s total, but an increase 
of $3,013,257, or 15.9 per cent over the month 
of May, last year. 

The MacLean Building Review estimates 
the total value of the contracts awarded in 
Canada in June, 1926, at $54,186,400 as 
compared with $57,139,700 in May. Of the 
contemplated new construction in Canada 
during June, 1926, $12,894,200 was for resi- 
dential building; $33,747,400 for business 
puilding; $16,249,800 for industrial building, 
and $17,767,500 for engineering construction 


BUILDING 
PERMITS 


(including bridges, dams, wharves, sewers, 
watermains, roads, streets and _ general 
engineering). By classification the construc- 


tion contracts awarded during June, 1926, 
were divided as follows: Industrial building, 
$20,589,100; residential building, $14,323,800; 
business building, $13,209,600, and engineering, 
$6,063,900. The apportionment by provinces 
was: Quebec, $80,641,600; Ontario, $13,295,300; 
British Columbia, $5,044,800; Prairie Prov- 
inces, $4,392,400, and the Maritime Provinces, 
$812,300. 


Strikes and lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes 
in June was less than during either May, 
1926, or June, 1925. There were in existence 
during 'the month 13 disputes, involving 2,237 
employees, and resulting in a time loss of 
45,348 working days, as compared with 16 
disputes in May, involving 4,016 workpeople 
and resulting in a time loss of 59,986 working 
days. In June, 1925, there were recorded 
23 disputes, involving 14,761 employees, and 
resulting in a time loss of 320,594 working 
days. Two of the strikes and lockouts com- 
mencing prior to June, and five of the strikes 
and lockouts commencing during June, term- 
inated during the month. At the end of 
the month, therefore, there were six strikes 
and lockouts affecting 1,725 workpeople, not 
including these strikes and lockouts in which 
employment conditions were reported to be 
no longer affected but which had not been 
‘formally called off. 


Prices 


Retail food prices were again somewhat 
lower. The cost per week of a list of twenty- 
‘nine staple foods for an average family of 
five, in terms of the average retail prices in 
some sixty cities, was $11.06 at the beginning 
of June, as compared with $11.29 for May; 
$10.44 for June, 1925; $9.86 for June, 1924; 
“$10.23 for June, 1923; $10.18 for June, 1922; 
‘$11.16 for June, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 
(the peak); $12.79 for June, 1918; and $7.49 
for June, 1914. Potatoes and butter were 
substantially lower, while less important 
-declines occurred in the prices of milk, cheese, 
‘lard, rolled oats, rice and beans. The prices 
of beef, veal, mutton, fresh and salt pork, 
‘bacon and eggs were slightly higher. Includ- 
ing the cost of fuel and rent with that of 
-foods the total budget averaged $21.31 at the 
‘beginning of June, as compared with $21.54 
for May; $20.67 for June, 1925; $20.22 for 
June, 1924; $20.72 for June, 1923; $20.58 for 
June, 1922; $21.74 for June, 1921; $26.92 for 
July, 1920 (the peak); $20.36 for June, 1918; 
-and $14.27 for June, 1914. 

In wholesale: prices the index number 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics again declined, being 155.7 for 
June, as compared with 157.0 for May; 158.8 
for June, 1925; 152.3 for June, 1924; 155:5 
-for June, 1923; 152.7 for June, 1922; 164.5 
‘for June, 1921; 255.1 for June, 1920; 256.7 
‘for May, 1920 (the peak); and 196.0 for 
June, 1918. In the grouping according to 
-chief component materials four of the eight 
‘main groups advanced, three declined, while 
‘one was practically unchanged. The groups 
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which advanced were: Animals and their 
Products, due to higher prices for live stock, 
meats, butter, cheese, lard and eggs; Non- 
Ferrous Metals and ‘their Products, due to 
higher prices for copper, lead, silver and 
spelter, which more than offset lower prices 
for tin and antimony; Non-Metallic Minerals 
and their Products, because of higher prices 
for gasoline and coal oil; and Chemicals and 
Allied Products. The Vegetables and their 
Products group was. substantially lower, 
because of declines in the prices of grains, 
flour and potatoes. The Fibres, Textiles and 
Textiles Products group, and the Iron and its 
Products group also declined, the former 
because of lower prices for cotton, silk, jute 
and hessian, and the latter mainly because 
of a decline in the price of pig iron. The 
Wood and Wood Products group was practi- 
cally unchanged. 


Inquiry into Production in Germany 


A German Act was passed on April 15 pro- 
viding for the setting up within a month of 
a Committee of Inquiry into conditions af- 
fecting production and marketing in German 
industry. This Committee is to consist of 
eleven members nominated by the Reichstag, 
nine nominated by the Provisional Federal 
Economic Council, and nine. members ap- 
pointed by the Government. A further six 
members may be appointed by the Govern- 
ment on the proposal of the Committee either 
to serve during the whole term or for limited 
periods or in connection with specific ques- 
tions which may arise. Sub-committees may 
be formed from among the members of the 
Committee to investigate special questions and 
the Act specifically prescribes that such a sub- 
committee must be appointed to inquire into 
the effect on output of “ the duration of work- 
ing time” and of methods of remuneration on 
the basis of experience acquired during recent 
years. The Committee and its sub-committees 
are empowered to summon witnesses, to in- 
spect undertakings and to require the produc- 
tion of accounts, etc. The findings are to be 
reported to the Government. which will com- 
municate them to the Provisional Federal 
Economic Council, Federal Council and the 
Reichstag. 





The, Co-operative Union of Canada _ will 
hold their regular congress on August 2-3 


at the Parliament Buildings, Edmonton, 
Alberta, the provincial government having 
granted the use of the Buildings for the 


oceasion. In addition to co-operative organi- 
zations, invitations have been sent to trade 
unions. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT, 1907, DURING THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1926 


URING the month of June the Depart- 
ment received the report of a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between the Canadian 
National Railways (Montreal and Southern 
Counties Railway) and certain of its em- 
ployees being conductors, trainmen and motor- 
men, members of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen. The membership of the Board was 
as follows: Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., Mont- 
real, P.Q., Chairman, appointed by the Min- 
ister in the absence of a joint recommenda- 
tion from the other members of the Board, 
namely, Messrs. Arthur Gaboury, Outremont, 
P.Q., nominee of the company, and Albert 
McGovern, Toronto, Ontario, nominee of the 
employees. The report was signed by the 
chairman and Mr. McGovern, and contained 
recommendations as to the settlement of the 
dispute. A minority report was presented by 
Mr. Gaboury. The text of the Board’s find- 
ings and of the minority report is given 
below. 


Other Proceedings Under the Act 


A Board was completed in June in the case 
of a dispute between the Winnipeg Electric 
Company and certain of its employees being 
motormen and conductors, members of the 
Street Railway Employees’ Unit, One Big 
Union. The Honourable Mr. Justice J. H. 
Lamont, Regina, Sask., was appointed chair- 
man by the Minister of Labour in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board, Mr. J. B. Coyne, K.C., 
Winnipeg, Man., appointed by the Minister 
in the absence of a recommendation from the 
company, and Mr. Fred. J. Dixon, Fort Garry, 
Man., employees’ nominee, 

In the case of a dispute between the Cana- 
dian National Express Company and certain 
of its employees being members of the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railroad Employees, a 
Board was completed by the appointment of 
Mr. E. McG. Quirk, Montreal, P. Q., chair- 
man, on the joint recommendation of the 
other members of the Board, Messrs. U. E. 
Gillen, Toronto, Ont., and David Campbell, 
KiC., Winnipeg, Man., nominees of the em- 
ployer and men, respectively. 


Report of Board in dispute between the Canadian National Railways (Mont- 
real and Southern Counties Railway) and certain of its employees 
being conductors, trainmen and motormen, members of 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 


IN RE Dispute between Montreal and South- 
ern Counties Railway, Canadian National 
Railways, and Certain of its Employees 
being Conductors, Trainmen and Motor- 
men, Members of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


Award of the Board 


The Board was appointed by the Honour- 
able the Minister of Labour, on the 18th day 
of May, 1926, the members thereof being Mr. 
Bernard Rose, K.C., of Montreal, Chairman 
and third member, Mr. Albert McGovern of 
the city of Toronto, representing the em- 
ployees, and Mr. Arthur Gaboury of the 
city of Outremont, in the province of Quebec, 
representing the company. 

The Board met and sat on the following 
dates: June 9, June 18, June 21, June 22, June 
23, June 24, June 25, June 26, and June 28. 
Owing to unavoidable circumstances, Mr. 
Gaboury was unable to attend sessions of the 
Board on the 18th and 26th. The majority 
met with his consent and knowledge in con- 
nection with the matter in dispute. 
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The representatives before the Board of the 
parties were the following: For the employees 
Mr. W. J. Babe; for the company Mr. W. B. 
Powell, Mr. A. E. Crilly, Mr. W. O. Lever. 
Mr. D. E. Galloway, Vice-President of the 
Canadian National Railways in charge of 
Electric Lines, was also present. 

The application for a Board was made by 
the employees on the ground of their inabil- 
ity to adjust differences with the company in 
the matter of a basic day, scale of wages and 
working conditions. During the course of the 
hearing it was intimated to the Board that in 
the matter of working conditions the. parties 
had practically reached an agreement, the two 
principal issues, therefore, being the basic 
day, with effective date, and scale of wages. 

The representative of the men submitted a 
very carefully prepared memorandum in which 
they endeavoured to justify their contention 
that they were entitled to a basic day, as well 
as an increase in the rate of compensation. 
From the very outset the Board endeavoured 
to bring about a settlement of matters in dis- 
pute by conferences. between the parties. Not- 
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withstanding the good offices of the Board in 
this respect, the parties advised the Board 
that they were unable to adjust the matters 
in dispute and that the Board would have to 
make an award. 

The company submitted a memorandum, 
and, during the course of the several ses- 
sions which its representatives attended, 
strenuously objected to a basic day. They 
argued that the nature of the service which 
they rendered their patrons was such that to 
adopt a basic day would mean a very sub- 
stantial increase in the cost of operation. 
They likewise pointed out in their statement 
that the company was presently operating at 
a deficit, which they put for the year 1925 at 
over $19,000. The undersigned recognize the 
difficulties confronting the company in the 
operation of the road, and appreciate that the 
officials are doing their utmost to reduce the 
deficit, at the same time maintaining a ser- 
vice demanded by those who either travel as 
passengers on its line or have freight con- 
veyed by it. 

They wish to take this opportunity of 
stating that the officials, on account of the 
conditions that prevail, are somewhat handi- 
capped and are entitled to the support of 
those who are interested in the welfare of this 
line, either as passengers or shippers of freight. 
There is no doubt that, as the population of 
the district covered by this road increases, the 
deficit will be very materially reduced, and if 
efficient management and direction continues 
there is every reason to believe that the road 
will be operated at a profit. 

The undersigned likewise wish to place on 
record their appreciation of the courtesies ex- 
tended to them by the officials of the com- 
pany, and particularly Mr. D. E. Galloway, 
Vice-President, who gave the Board every 
facility to inspect the road and acquire at first 
hand information as to the conditions affect- 
ing, not only the operating of the road, but 
the employment of the men. 

After making all allowance for conditions 
and the allegations contained in the statement 
furnished by the company, the undersigned 
are of the opinion that the employees are en- 
titled to consideration. Although they are 
very strongly in favour of the establishing of 
a basic day, deeming the same desirable in 
the interests of the employees, from both the 
efficiency and health standpoint, in view of 
the representations made by the company, 
and their very strenuous Objection to the 
adoption of a basic day at present, they are 
not incorporating in this award the demand 
of the men for a basic day, but believe that 
in the interests of both the company and its 
employees that some effort should be made 
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within the very near future looking towards 
the fixing of a basic day, since, in the opinion 
of the umdersigned, the number of hours 
worked by a good many employees is alto- 
gether excessive. 

They are of the opinion that the men are 
entitled to an increase of pay, and do respect- 
fully recommend that the rates -of pay should 
be the following :— 

Conductors and motormen, first year 45 
cents; second year, 49 cents; third year, 50 
cents; fourth year, 52 cents. 

The rate of pay for employees in freight 
work and snow-plow service shall be: Con- 
ductors and motormen, first year, 50 cents; 
second year, 52 cents; third year, 54 cents ; 
fourth year; 55 cents. First brakeman, first. 
year, 46 cents; second year, 47 cents; third 
year, 50 cents; fourth year, 51 cents. Second 
brakeman or trolleyman, first, second, third 
and fourth year, 45 cents per hour. These 
rates to be effective from June 15. 

The undersigned believe that these rates of 
pay, in vew of the nature and responsibility 
of the services rendered, are not incompatible ; 
the Company contends that they are merely 
operating a tramway service, the undersigned 
believe that the Company can be more closely 
assimilated to a railroad than a tramway com- 
pany. The undersigned regret that their 
colleague did not see fit to agree with their 
conclusions, and has decided to make a min- 
ority report. 

They wish to likewise refer to the excellent 
relations between the Company and its em- 
ployees, and trust that these will continue. 
They also believe that, in view of the efforts 
made by the officials of the Company to give 
a good service, they are entitled to the co- 
operation and support of citizens living along 
the line, and the businessmen in the d:fferent 
centres through which the road passes. 

The whole respectfully submitted. 


(Signed) Bernarp Ross, 
Chairman. 
(Signed) A. McGovern, 
Member of the Board. 
Montreal, June 28, 1926. 


Minority Report 
Monrtreau, P.Q., June 29, 1926. 


H. H. Warp, Esq., . 
Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 

Dear Mr. Warp,—I was appointed on May 
22 a member of a Board of Conciliation to in- 
quire into an industrial dispute existing 
between the Montreal & Southern Counties 
Railway Company and its conductors, motor- 
men and trainmen. 
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The Board sat fcr the first time on June 9 
and thas had several sess‘ons since, the last one 
being on Monday, June 28. 

At the sitting of June 18 another effort was 
made by the Board to get the two parties 
together, it being pointed out very ably by 
Mr. Bernard Rose, the Chairman, that the 
Board had fbeen appointed to conciliate what- 
ever dispute there might exist and that another 
effort should be made to endeavour to reach 
an agreement wh‘ch the Board would only be 
too pleased to sanction, and a meeting was 
therefore adjourned until the following Mon- 
day. 

At the opening of the meeting of Monday, 
June 21, declaration having been made that 
the parties had not ben able to arrive at an 
agreement on all matters but that the ques- 
tions before the Board had been reduced tu 
three, viz:— 

(a) Rates of pay, 

(b) Basic day, 

(c) Effective date, 
the Board, therefore, dec:ded to proceed in the 
hearing of the parties. 


The employees were represented by Messrs. 
H. Day, L. Sanguinet, and William Love, all 
conductors and motormen jn the employ of the 
Company; and the Company was represented 
by Messrs. A. E. Crilly, W. B. Powell, and W. 
O. Lever, all officials of the Montreal and 
Southern Counties Railway Company. Mr. 
D. E. Galloway, Vice-President of the Com- 
pany, and Mr. W. J. Babe, Vice-President of 
the Brotherhood of Ra‘lroad Trainmen, also 
followed the proceedings, representing their 
respective interests. 

The employees and the ‘Company brought 
out arguments in support of their contention, 
and, having listened attentively to evidence 
offered by both sides and having taken cogni- 
zance of statements furnished, I am _ sorry 
indeed to sav that I cannot consistently concur 
in the findings of the majority of the Board 
and wish to cast my dissenting vote and beg 
to offer reason for such a decision. 

Evidence was brought forward that the 
Montreal and Southern Counts Railway 
Company should be considered similar to a 
steam railroad. My opinion is that this Com- 
pany is no more than one of the many small 
other electric railway companies operating out- 
side of ther territory in an effort to reach 
enough returns to meet its financial obligations. 
It is, therefore, for comparison’s sake, an elec- 
tric suburban and inter-urban company, pure 
and simple. 

In the matter of wages, the Company has 
proven to my satisfaction that its employees 
were remunerated for their service, not only 
as well as all other employees doing the same 
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kind of work, but, it was clearly shown, that 
the rates of weekly wages were higher than 
are being paid on other electric railways oper- 
at'ng in the Province of Quebec. 

Official statements filed by the Company re- 
presented that the salaries had not only been 
inicreased since 1914 to a much greater extent 
than any increase in the cost of livinig, but a 
graphic prepared showed quite a margin for 
improved living conditions. 

It was further demonstrated that in addition 
the employees ‘had the privilege of free trans- 
portation for themselves anid families over the 
entire system of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, a privilege not generally granted to em- 
ployees of other electric railway companies. 

The Company also furnished proof that this 
Railway had since 1914 been operated at a 
loss. It was also shown that the employees 
are. receiving rate of wages superior to the 
wages received by other semi-skilled employees 
in industrial plants in the same territory 
served by the Company. 

This is evidenced by the statements filed of 
wages paid to conductors, motormen and tra n- 
men, during the months of July and October, 
1925, and January, February and March, 1926. 

Referring to the basic day, beg to state that. 
from my experience of some thirty years im 
electric railway work on electric railways in: 
Canada I can say wthout hesitation that om 
a suburban and inter-urban company, such af 
the one involved in this case, and the character 
of service they are called upon to perform, 
with peak load traffic movements morning 
and evening in one only direction, requir ng a 


- number of extra short runs, it is impracticable 


from an economic point of view to oper- 
ate a serv:ce of this kind: under the stringent 
limitations of a set basic day. 

The copy of schedules filed with the Board 
clearly shows that the Company is endeavour- 
ing to offer to its employees a day’s work of 
about 10 hours when it is practical, but, as it 
‘g necessitated ‘by conditions to run a number 
of extra cars to fill in the requirements of the 
traffic, this is not always possible. 

For all the above reasons, I beg. to respect- 
fully submit that. in my opinion the evidence 
submitted by both parties in this case does not 
indicate that there is justification for granting 
an increase of wages at this time; consider ng 
the wages actually paid and the financial posi- 
tion of the Company, there is no reason to 
recommend the establishment of a basic day. 

Therefore, and as much as I would wish and 
see the desirability for an unanimous report, 
I am compelled to present this separate report 
based solely upon the conditions as revealed. 

Respectfully submitted, 

(Signed) A. GaBoury, 
Member, Board of Concilation.. 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAY EMPLOYEES’ BOARD OF 
ADJUSTMENT No. 2 


EPORTS have been received of seven 

cases recently settled by the Canadian 

National Railway Employees’ Board of Ad- 
Jusiment No. 2. 

This Board was established towards the end of 1925 
for the purpose of adjusting disputes arising between 
the management of the Railways and the clerks and 
certain other office and station employees The classes 
of employees coming under the Board are those given 
in the schedule of rules geverning these classes which 
is contained in the existing agreement between the 
Railways and the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
employees. 


Board of Adjustment No. 2 is composed of the 
following members :— 


Representing the railway—Messrs. H. Morton. Monc- 
ton, N.B., J. F. Aitchison, Toronto, Ont.; George Tur- 
vey, Toronto, Ont.; W. A. Kirkpatrick, Saskatoon, Sask. 


Representing the employees—Messrs. A. R. Mosher, 
Ottawa, Ont.; M. M. McLean, Ottawa, Ont.: N. L. 
Preston, Winnipeg, Man.; and C. H. Minchin, Calgary, 
Alta. 

An outline of earlier cases dealt with by 
the Board was given in the March issue of 
this GAZETTE. 


Case No. 12—Operating Department, West- 
ern Region. 


A clerk on the timekeeping staff was laid 
off, with other employees, on a reduction in 
working forces. As junior employees had 
been retained, he claimed he should have 
been given preference of employment in ac- 
cordance with the Rule (k) of Article 3 which 
provides that when a reduction in forces takes 
place the senior employees ‘with sufficient 
ability to perform the work shall be re- 
tained. The Board found that the claimant in 
this case had been dismissed for cause and 
denied the claim. 


No. 13—Accounting Department, 
Atlantic Region. 


Case 


This case arose out of Case No. 8, reported 
in the Lasour Gazertr, December, 1925, page 
1178. The ruling in that case was that the 
position of Material Distribution Clerk must 
be bulletined when a vacancy occurs, and the 
position awarded to the senior qualified ap- 
plicant. As the result of this ruling certain 
changes were effected in the Auditor of Dis- 
bursements Office at Moncton. Among other 
changes, a timekeeper was demoted to the 
position of Register Clerk, his salary being 
reduced from $135 to $123, which is the rate 
for this position in the schedule covering 
the Stores and Mechanical Accounts Office. 
The employees contended] that the salary of 
the new position should be $135, at which it 
was rated in the list submitted by the gen- 


eral comptroller of the staff of the Auditor 
of Disbursements Office in 1923. The rail- 
way replied that the latter list contained only 
proposed rates, which if accepted would in- 
volve deereases in the rateg now being paid 
for some positions. 

The Board denied the claim of the em- 
ployees. 


No. 14—Accounting 
Atlantic Region. 


Case Departmeni, 


A “referencing clerk” in the Auditor of 
Disbursements Office at Moncton, claimed 
that he had seniority rights which had been 
ignored in connection with an application 
he had made for the position of Assistant 
Store Order Clerk. The question at issue was 
whether or not the applicant should appear 
in the seniority list of the staff. The appli- 
cant contended that his name had appeared 
on this staff since 1923. On behalf of the 
railway it was stated that special arrange- 
ments had been made for this man, but it 
was admitted that by an oversight his name 
appeared on the seniority list. 

The Board sustained the employees’ claim. 


Case No. 15—Accounting Depariment, Cen- 
tral Region. 


This case concerned the question of senior- 
ity in connection with an appointment to the 
position of Shippers Claims Investigator at 


' Montreal. Three men applied for this posi- 


tion, the first two having higher seniority in 
point of time, and the third being in a higher 
grade than the other two. The third appli- 
cant obtained the appointment. The rail- 
way contended that the promotion was made 
in accordance with a special agreement of 
1924, dealing with a previous grievance. The 
Board decided that the senior qualified appli- 
cant should be awarded the position. 


Case No. 16—Accounting Department, Cen- 
tral Region. 


A position scheduled as “In Charge of 
Sections, Station Outstandings” rated at $160 
per month, in the Auditor of Agencies Office, 
became vacant on November 4, 1925. The 
position was not bulletined, but was abolished 
insofar as supervisory feature was concerned. 
A rearrangement of the work was made and a 
position as clerk at a rate of $136 per month 
previously abolished was revived. An em- 
ployee in the same office claimed to be next 
in line for this promotion, alleging that the 
position should have been bulletined in 
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accordance with Article 3 of the schedule 
which required that all vacancies be bul- 
letined for five days; and further that the 
abolition of the position had violated Article 
II, Rule (d), which provides: 

“Hstablished positions shall not be discon- 
tinued and new ones created under a different 
title covering relatively the same class of 
work for the purpose of reducing the rate of 
pay.” 

On behalf of the Railway it was stated that 
conditions in the office were in an unsatis- 
factory condition and a consolidation was 
carried out, some of the employees being re- 
lieved of their supervisory duties. In regard 
to Article II it was explained that the posi- 
tion held by the claimant was different from 
that held by him before the rearrangement, 
and that the schedule does not require the 
continuance of positions where there is not 
sufficient work to maintain them. 

The Board denied the contention of the 
employees. 


Case No. 17—Accounting Department, Cen- 
tral Region. 


This case was in regard to an appointment 
to a clerical position scheduled as “In Transit 
Investigator,” in which the employees claimed 
seniority should have ruled. The position 
was bulletined for 5 days as required. The 
claimant filled the position of “Car Demur- 
rage Checker” at a schedule rate of $96. 
Prior to the consolidation of the various ac- 
counting staffs (referred to in the preceding 
case) this position was rated at $106. In order 
to avoid hardship on the employees through 
this reduction, the management agreed to pay 
the employees the former rates until the posi- 
tions should become vacant, when the new 
schedule rates would apply, the difference 


being granted as a “temporary allowance.” 
The claimant was never informed that his 
schedule rate had been reduced, and was 
therefore ignorant of the effects it would have 
on his seniority and promotion. The success- 
ful applicant held a position scheduled at 
$106 per month, and was therefore considered 
ag the senior applicant. 

The management contended that they had 
considered only the permanent rate in de- 
termining the seniority of the applicants, and 
the employees contended that the claimant 
had been unjustly dealt with as regards pro- 
motion. 

The Board sustained the employees’ claim. 


Case No. 18—Parlour, Sleeping and Dining 
Car Department. 


The steward, waiter and chef on a café- 
parlour car in the Montreal-Riviére 4 Pierre 
Service, were alleged by constables of the 
Investigation Department of the railway to 
have misappropriated revenue of ‘the railway 
on two occasions, the amount being $1.55 and 
$1.80. The constables alleged that the crew 
collected money from them for two meals but 
that the meal check covered only one meal. 
Following an investigation the three members 
of the crew were dismissed. 

The Board held that the evidence sub- 
mitted as to the misappropriation of the 
railway’s revenue did not appear to be suf- 
ficiently conclusive to warrant dismissal of 
all three employees involved, and that the 
employees had not been given one day’s 
notice of the investigation as required by 
article II of the schedule. 

The decision of the Board was that the 
three employees be reinstated and that, if 
desired, the Railway then hold another in- 
vestigation in accordance with the schedule 





Training of Prospective Emigrants from Great Britain 


The British Ministry of Labour made ar- 
rangements last year to establish four train- 
ing centres, two non-residential centres in 
large towns, and two residential centres in 
country districts. The training consisted of 
a six months course for the benefit of unem- 
ployed young men without opportunity of 
learning a skilled trade. The men in non- 
residential centres are trained with a view to 
employment in Great Britain. About half 
the men in residential centres are trained with 
a view to employment overseas. The four 
training centres are at Birmingham, Wallsend- 
on-Tyne, Claydon (Essex), and Brandon 
(Suffolk). The British Ministry of Labour 


Gazette states that of the men who were 
trained at Claydon Centre in agricultural and 
other work for employment overseas, 43 are 
now employed on farms in Western Ontario 
and 51 embarked for Australia during May. 
The places at the Centre thus vacated have 
been filled with intending settlers for Aus- 
tralia. Pending the completion of hutments, 
the accommodation at the Brandon Centre 
is limited to about 80 places. None of the 
ment at this Centre have as yet completed 
the full 6 months’ course, but about 60 of 
them have already been passed by the im- 
migration authorities for employment in 
Canada. These men were expected to em- 
bark about the end of June. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JUNE, 1926 


dledeae number of strikes and lockouts in 
existence during June was 13 as com- 
pared with 16 during May. The time loss for 
the month was less than during June, 1925, 
‘being 45,348 working days, as compared with 
-320,594 working days in the same month last 
-year. The considerable time loss and number 
vol employees involved in June, 1925, were 
chiefiy due to the cessation of work involving 
coal miners in Nova Scotia, from March to 
August. 
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Number | Number of} Time loss 
Date of employees | in working 
disputes involved days 
June 926)" easy. Semel. 13 2, 237 45, 348 
M 8y751.926 nim once eee 16 4,016 59,936 
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The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the statis- 
tical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees at its commencement and lasting more than 
one working day. Disputes of only one day’s duration, or less, 
and disputes involving less than six employees, are not included 
in the published record unless at least ten days’ time loss is 
caused, but a separate record of such disputes is maintained 
in the Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. 


The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


Seven disputes, involving 1,858 work people, 
vere carried over from May, and six disputes 
commenced during June. Two of the strikes 
and lockouts commencing prior to June, and 
five of the strikes and lockouts commencing 
during June, terminated during the month. 
At the end of the month, therefore, there were 
ou record six strikes and lockouts, as follows: 
boot factory employees at Toronto; boot fac- 
tory employees at Quebec; hat and cap 
makers, Montreal; bookbinders at Montreal; 
moulders at New Westminster and Vancou- 
ver, and coal miners (pit boys) at New 
Waterford, N:S. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
#s described in the third paragraph, nor does 
it include disputes as to which information 
has been received indicating that employment 
conditions are no longer affected thereby, al- 
though the unions or organizations concerned 
have not yet declared them terminated. In- 
formation is available as to nine such disputes, 
namely: cigarmakers at Montreal, com- 
mencing March 24, 1925: moulders at Galt, 
August 2, 1922; moulders at Guelph, June 2, 


1924; moulders at Owen Sound, January 19, 
1925; upholsterers at Montreal, June 27, 1925; 
stage hands at Vancouver, January 9, 1926; 
musicians at Vancouver, January 11, 1926; 
men’s clothing factory workers, Montreal, 
March 19, 1926, and firemen and engineers at 
New Westminster, May 17, 1926. 

Of the strikes and lockouts commencing 
during June, five were for increased wages 
and the sixth one was against the discharge of 
employees. Of the strikes and lockouts which 
terminated during the month, two were in 
favour of the employers; in two other cases 
the employees were partially successful, and 
in three other cases compromises were effected. 

The following notes give particulars in 
regard to certain disputes in addition to in- 
formation given in the tabular statement. 


Boor anp SHoz Facrory Workers, QuEBEC, 
Que.—In regard to the dispute of boot factory 
employees which occurred at Quebec on May, 
3, involving some 1,500 employees in a strike 
not authorized by the union following an arbi- 
tration award, it was reported early in June 
that the boot and shoe manufacturers’ associa- 
tion had issued a statement that they had 
ne intention of renewing negotiations with the 
union involved, and would operate their 
factories under open shop conditions. Con- 
flicts between pickets and workmen. occurred 
during the month, and in some cases arrests 
were made and terms of from one to two 
months’ imprisonment were imposed. Relief. 
was’ given the strikers’ families from funds 
secured from various organizations and in- 
cividuals. This dispute remained untermi- 
nated at the end of the month. 


MeEn’s CrotHina Factory EMPLOYEES, 
Monrrear, Que—In regard to the cessation 
oi work on March 19, of 100 clothing workers 
ai Montreal in protest against an alleged 
violation of the agreement, the employer 
Cpening a new factory in which non-union 
help was to be employed, it was reported that 
from time to time the workers secured em- 
ployment elsewhere until at the end of June 
rone were out on strike, but the union had not 
called off the strike. 


FIREMEN AND ENGINEERS, New West- 
MINSTER, B.C.—In connection with the strike 
of six firemen and engineers ceasing work on 
May 17, when their demand: for. increased 
wages was refused, at the end of June em- 
ployment ccnditions appear to have been no 
longer affected (as the strikers reported they 
had secured work elsewhere), but the strike 
had not been called off. 
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(a) Strikes and lockouts commencing prior to June, 1926. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and shoes (other than rubber 
and felt ): 
Boot factory employees, Tor- 40 1,000 |Commenced January 13, against changes in working 
onto, Ont. conditions alleged to be in violation of agreement. 
Unterminated. 
Boot factory employees, Que- 1,500 37,500 |Commenced May 3, against reduction in wages 
bec, Que. awarded by arbitrators. Unterminated. 
Clothing (including knitted goods ): 
Hat and cap makers, Mont- 10 250 [Commenced March 4, against alleged violation of 
real, Que. agreement. Unterminated. 
Men’s clothing workers, Mont- Sie F94...024 Commenced March 19, against alleged violation of 
real, Que. agreement. Information received indicates 


employment conditions no longer affected but 
union still claims strike in existence. 


Saw and zlaning mills: 


' Firemen and engineers, New Gol. Puccie «0 Commenced May 17, for increased wages. Inform- 
Westminster, B.C. ation received indicates employment conditions 
no longer affected, but union stili claims strike in 

existence. 


Printing and publishing: 
Bookbinders, Montreal, Que.. 5 125 |Alleged lockout commenced March 9, of members 
of certain unions. Unterminated. 


Iron, steel and products: 


Moulders, Vancouver and New 100 2,500 |Commenced April 1, for increased wages. Unterm- 
Westminster, B.C. inated. 
CONSTR UCTION— 
Buildings and structures: 
Sheet metal workers, Ottawa, 103 927 |Commenced May 1, for increased wages. Settled 
Ont. by negotiations and work resumed June 14; com- 
promise. 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
UtTILITIZES— 
Water transportation: 
Dock labourers, Port Alfred, 100 100 |Commenced May 26, for increased wages. Settled 
Que. by negotiations and work resumed June 2. In 


iavour of employers. 
(b) Strikes and lockouts commencing during June, 1926. 


MINING, NON-FERROUS SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 


Coal miners (landing tenders), 50 75 |Commenced June 18, for increased wages. Settled 
Glace Bay, N.S. by negotiations and work resumed June 19; com- 
promise. 
Coal miners (pit boys), New 70 560 [Commenced June 21, against discharge of em- 
Waterford, N.S. ployees; work resumed June 22; discharged em- 
ployees reinstated. 
CONSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and structures: 
Carpenters, Victoria, B.C..... 80 1,760 |Commenced June 1, for increased wages. Settled 


by negotiations and mediation of Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour for British Columbia. Work 
resumed June 22; compromise. 
Labourers (building), Halifax, 44 176 |Commenced June 11, for increased wages. Work 
resumed about June 15; in favour of employers. 


aN. 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 


UTILITIES— 

Water thansportation: 
Dock labourers, Port Alfred, 125 275 [Commenced June 10, for increased wages. Settled 

Que. by negotiations and work resumed June 14; 
employees partially successful. 
SERVICE— 

Personal and domestic: 

Barbers, Ottawa, Ont......... 10 10 |Commenced June 3, for increased wages. Settled 


by negotiations and work resumed June 4; em- 


ployees partially successful. 
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Suemr Mera, Workers, Orrawa, Ont.—A 
settlement of the dispute involving 100 sheet 
metal workers who ceased work at Ottawa 
on May 1 for an increase in wages from 80 
cents per hour to 90 cents per hour, was 
efiected on June 11, after several meetings 
had been held. An agreement was reached 
whereby work was resumed on June 14 at 
€3 cents per hour until May 1, 1927, and 85 
cents per hour for the ensuing twelve months. 


Dock Lasourers, Port Atrrep, QuE., May 
26.—Regarding the strike on May 26 of 100 
dock labourers when their demand for an 
increase in wages was refused, on June 1, the 
strikers returned to work, apparently without 
any change in conditions. 


Docx Lasourers, Port ALFRED, QuE., JUNE, 
1¢0—Following the dispute of dock labourers 
at Port Alfred in May, causing a cessation of 
work from May 26 to June 1, another dispute 
arose owing to a demand for increased wages 
causing another cessation of work from June 
10 to June 14. Pickets were placed about 
the docks to prevent others from either going 
to work or signing up with the employer, 
and when further trouble arose police were 
brought in from Chicoutimi. It has been re- 


rorted that .some concessions in wages were 


made and work was resumed June 14. 


Coan MINERS, (LANDING TENDERS), GLACE 
Bay, N.'S—On June 18, 50 landing tenders in 
e colliery at Glace Bay ceased work when a 
demand for a change in wages was refused, 
some 500 employees out of 1,200 being in- 
volved directly during that shift or the next. 
A local contract with piece rates, expected to 
yield higher earnings, was arranged. 


Coan Miners (pir Boys), New WarerForD, 
N.S—A cessation of work occurred at New 
Vaterford on June 22, when 70 pit boys 
ceased work on account of the dismissal or 
suspension of two boys who had left. off 
work before the regular hour. This caused the 
mine to be shut down and after the return to 
work the disciplined employees were reinstated 
at the request of the union, the executive of 
which found that they had been justifiably 
laid off. 


CARPENTERS, Victorta, B.C.—A strike of 80 
carpenters occurred at Victoria on June 1, for 
an increase in wages from $6 to $7 per day. 
Several’ conferences were held and_ the 
Deputy Minister of Labour for British Co- 
iumbia met both sides to the dispute. Finally 
a settlement was arrived at whereby an agree- 
ment was reached providing for $6.50 a day 
from June 26 to September 1, and $7 per 
day thereafter. Work was resumed June 26. 


Lapoursrs, (BUILDING), Hanirax, NiS+- 
Forty-four labourers at Halifax ceased work 
on June 11, when their demand for an increase 
in wages from 30 cents to 35 cents per hour 
was refused. After four days 17 returned to 
work, and the remainder sought work else- 
where. 


Barpers, Ottawa, Ont—A cessation of 
work involving about 10 barbers in three 
shops occurred at Ottawa on June 3, an in- 
crease In wages being refused. The union 
attempted to secured new agreements with 
a number of master barbers providing for 
an increase in wages from a minimum of $20 
per week plus 50 per cent of receipts over 
$31, to a minimum of $25 per week plus 50 
rer cent of receipts over $35, previous agree- 
ments having expired April 30. Most of the 
master barbers signed an agreement, providing 
for a minimum of $25 per week plus 50 per 
cent of receipts over $34. It was reported 
that some of the shops involved agreed to 
these terms after one day’s cessation of work. 





The Ottawa Allied Trades and Labour 
Association at a meeting on June 20, issued 2 
call to all units of organized labour in Canada 
to take action in view of the recent decision 
of the Supreme Court of Canada in regard 
to picketing. It was suggested that legisla- 
tion should be sought establishing the law- 
fulness of picketing without violence, and that 
definite action be taken jn this direction 
through the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada. 





The Department of Health of Ontario is 
undertaking an investigation for the purpose 
of securing by means of future legislation the 
protection of workmen employed in com- 
pressed air. This action is being taken in 
consequence of the recent death at Toronto 
of a man who was working under this 
condition. . 





During the summer of 1925 a farm hand 
agreed with a farmer in the Moose Jaw 
district of Saskatchewan to work for the 
season until “freeze-up,” at a monthly wage 
of $35. After working for three months he 
left the employment, and the farmer refused 
to pay wages for the time he had worked. 
The case was brought before the provincial 
police court at Moose Jaw in June, the hired 
man claiming $100 alleged to be due from the 
farmer as wages. The justice of the peace 
held that he had broken his contract of 
employment, and was therefore not entitled 
to any pay for his work. The action was 
dismissed without costs. 
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LABOUR SUBJECTS AT RECENT SESSION OF DOMINION 
PARLIAMENT 


HE First Session of the Fifteenth Parlia- 

ment of the Dominion of Canada opened 

on January 8, and continued until July 2, 
when Parliament was dissolved. 


No new labour legislation was completed 
during the session, but various subjects of in- 
terest to labour were discussed and action in 
regard to some of these was taken. Reference 
has been made in recent issues of the Lasour 
Gazette to some of the proceedings in the 
Senate and House of Commons. 


: Olid Age Pension Bill 


The last issue contained a note on the 
Senate’s rejection by 45 votes to 21 of the pro- 
posed Old Age Pension Act which had been 
passed by the House of Commons. The Bill 
followed the lines of the resolution adopted by 
the House in March, which was reprinted in the 
Lasour Gazerre for March. Briefly, it was 
proposed to establish a system of old age pen- 
sions in Canada, under which the Dominion 
Government would contribute to the various 
provinces one-half the net amount paid out 
by them in pensions, the payment of pensions 
being contingent upon the passing of legisla- 
tion in the individual provinces to take ad- 
vantage of the federal act, making it effective 
in their respective areas. Old age pensions 
were to be granted to British subjects of the 
age of 70 years or over resident in Canada for 
20 years, and resident for five years in the 
province in which application is made. The 
maximum pension was to be $240 a year, sub- 
ject to reduction by the amount of the pen- 
sioner’s income, if any, in excess of $125 a 
year. 


Proposed Immigration Act Amendment 


A bill to amend the Immigration Act was 
passed by the House of Commons on June 7 
but was rejected by the Senate. This bill 
jwhich was the subject of considerable dis- 
cussion in both Houses, proposed to repeal 
section 41, which was enacted in 1919. Its 
purpose was stated in an explanatory note as 
follows :— 


(a) To make deportation for certain causes dependent 
upon a conviction in Canada, under Part II of the 
Criminal Code, relating to offences against public 
order, rather than upon a hearing before a Board of 
Inquiry, concerning certain offences under section 41 of 
the Immigration Act; : 


(b) To remove the discrimination against the British 
born as it stands in the existing section, by recognizing 
his Canadian citizenship as in the ease of the alien 
born who has been naturalized in Canada. 


Section 40 of the Immigration Act provides 
that any person other than a Canadian citizen 
or person having ‘Canadian domicile, and be- 
longing to certain undesirable classes, may be 
reported by the municipal authorities to the 
Minister of Immigration. 

Section 41, which it was proposed to repeal, 
reads as follows:— 


41. Every person who by word or act in Canada 
seeks to overthrow by force or violence the govern- 
ment of or constituted law and authority in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland or Canada, or 
any of the provinces of Canada, or the government 
of any other of His Majesty’s dominions, colonies, 
possessions or dependencies, or advocates the assassina- 
tion of any official of any of the said governments or 
of any foreign government, or who in Canada defends 
or suggests the unlawful destruction of property or by 
word or act creates or attempts to create any riot or 
public disorder in Canada, or who without lawful 
authority assumes any powers of government in Canada 
or in any part thereof, or who by common repute 
belongs to or is suspected of belonging to any secret 
society or organization which exitorts money from or 
in ary way attempts to control any resident of Canada, 
by force or by threat of bodily harm, or by blackmail, 
er who is a member of or affiliated with any organiza- 
tion entertaining or teaching disbelief in or opposition 
to organized government shall, for the purpose of this 
Act, be deemed to belong to the prohibited or undesir- 
able classes, and shall be liable to deportation in the 
manner provided by this Act, and it shall be the duty 
of any officer becoming cognizant thereof and of the 
clerk, secretary or other official of any municipality in 
Canada. wherein any such person may be, forthwith to 
send a written complaint to the Minister, giving full 
particulars: Provided, that this section shall not apply 
to any person who is a British subject, either by reason 
of birth in Canada, or by reason of naturalization in 
Canada. 

2. Proof that any person belonged to or was within 
the description of any of the prohibited or undesirable 
classes within the meaning of this section at any time 
since the fourth day of May, one thousand nine hundred 
and ten, shal] for all the purposes of this Act be 
deemed to establish prima facie that he still belongs to 
such prohibited or undesirable class or classes. 


The purposes of the proposed legislation 
were summed up by the Honourable Senator 
Dandurand, government leader in the Senate. 
Referring to the proviso contained in the 
concluding lines of the section he _ said: 
“This proviso does not include the Britisher 
who has acquired Canadian domicile. ‘Any 
person who is a British subject by reason 


of birth in Canada’ means any Canadian 
born here, as most of us have been. 


Any 
person who is a British subject by reason of 
naturalization in Canada means any alien, not 
a Britisher, who has come to Canada and be- 
come a naturalized subject. The British-born 
coming from other parts of the British Em- 
pire are thus excluded. They can gain Cana- 
dian domicile by five years’ residence, under 
clause 40, but they shall not be excepted from 
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the operation of clause 41. An alien coming 
from any part of the globe who obtains his 
letters of naturalization in Canada cannot be 
deported without a trial. He cannot be de- 
ported at all under this clause, for the simple 
reason that the acquisition of his Canadian 
nationality has deprived him of any ‘country 
to which he might be deported. But the 
Britisher who comes from the British Isles, 
who is not a British subject by reason of 
birth in Canada or naturalization in Canada, 
can be deported even if he has been here thirty 
or thirty-five years.” The section, it was 
thought, “puts altogether too much power into 
the hands of the Board of Inquiry, which, ac- 
cording to section 22 of the Immigration Act, 
may be composed of but one officer, who in 
the very nature of things may be a man largely 
if not wholly without legal training.... It is 
in the public interest” he continued, “and more 
in accord with British methods ‘of justice that 
determination of undesirability as defined by 
section 41 of the Immigration Act shall be 
left to our regular courts of justice rather than 
to the decision cf an Immigration Board. 
Canada is amply protected when provision is 
made for deportation of a person convicted 
of a criminal offence in Canada. I have read 
clause 40, which is to remain in the Act, and 
which declares that anyone may be deported 
who has been convicted of a criminal offence 
in Canada. The deportation of such person is 
provided for in section 40 of the Immigration 
Act. The undesirable classes of section 41, 
to be repealed, are included in Part II of the 
Criminal Code, and therefore the repeal of 
section 41 does not remove the power of de- 
portation.. It merely makes it dependent upon 
a court conviction rather than on the order 
of an Immigration Board: Labour also con- 
siders it 1s a discrimination against the British- 
born to make him liable to deportation re- 
gardless of his length of residence in Canada, 
when aliens naturalized in Canada are placed 
beyond the power of deportation the moment 
they become naturalized. No person has yet 
been deported under the authority of section 
Al of the Act of 1919; there is therefore no 
ground for believing that the repeal of sec- 
tion 41 will remove any power or authority 
now exercised for the protection of Canada.” 

The Honourable Mr. Dandurand further 
stated that labour people say that Parliament 
is giving immigration agents a power which 
should belong to the courts. 

The Honourable W. B. Ross, leader of the 
Opposition, in opposing the bill, said: “Some 
nine years ago this Parliament passed the law 
which it is now proposed to repeal. At that 
time the consensus of opinion in Parliament 
was that the measure was necessary. It has 


been on the Statute Book ever since, and I 
understand there has never been any injustice 
or wrong done to anyone under it, though the 
administration of it has been in the hands of 
the immigration authorities all the time. This 
is the fourth, or at least the third, time it 
has been proposed to repeal section 41. Under 
the law as it stands now a man may be dealt 
with by a Board if there is a strong suspicion 
of his being an undesirable citizen. Having 
been dealt with by the Board, if he is ordered 
to be deported, he has an appeal to the Min- 
ister. Now, I am not ready to-day to go back 
upon the position that this House has taken 
from the time it gave its sanction to section 
41 of the Immigration Act until the present 
time. There are, I suppose, differences of 
opinion in the House, but I see no necessity 
for this amendment being made now. The 
time may come when this House may pre- 
pare a Bill dealing with both the Immigra- 
tion Act and the criminal law of this country. 
But the thing is very much mixed up, and 
when the time comes to deal with it—which 
I think has not yet arrived—it will have to 
be dealt with with a great deal of care and 
ata juncture when the House has abundance 
of time to study every word and every clause 
in the Bills which are presented. The position 
I take is that this Bill is entirely premature. 
This matter can very well stand over for the 
future, because there is not the slightest 
chance of any honest, law-abiding man who 
comes into this country being in any way 
molested under this provision.” 

The motion for the second reading of the 
bill was negatived cn a division by 35 votes 
to 16. 


Proposed Criminal Code Amendment 


The House of Commons on June 4 passed a 
bill for the amendment of the Criminal Code. 
This bill, like the proposed amendment to 
the Immigration Act, was identical in its 
aims with bills introduced at three previous 
sessions of Parliament and met with a similar 
fate. Among other changes it was proposed to 
repeal the two sections 97A and 97B which 
were enacted in 1919, some time after the 
labour disturbances in Western Canada and 
to re-enact section 133, which was repealed 
in the same year. The two sections which it 
was desired to repeal gave the right to police 
officers on the warrant of a justice of the 
peace to search the papers of a citizen who is 
supposed to be a member of an association 
“whose professed purpose or one of whose 
purposes is to bring about any governmental, 
industrial or economic change within Canada 
by use of force, violence, or physical injury 
to person or property, or by threats of such 
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injury, or which teaches, advocates, advises 
or defends the use of force, violence, terror- 
ism, or physical injury to person or property, 
or threats of such injury, in order to accom- 
plish such change, or for any other purpose, 
or which shall by any means prosecute or pur- 
sue such purpose or professed. purpose, or shall 
so teach, advocate, advise or defend.” Any 
one attending meetings of such an association 
would be guilty of the crime of sedition, and 
hable to a penalty of twenty years’ imprison- 
ment. A similar penalty is fixed for printing, 
circulating or importing seditious literature, 
that is, advocating the use of force as above 
defined. The former section 133, exempts 
from the definition of sedition the intention 
to point out errors or defects in the existing 
system of government. 


The Honourable Ermest Lapointe, Minister 
of Justice, made the following statement in 
explanation of the amending bill: 


“These two sections which we intend to re- 
peal were added to the Criminal Code in 
1919. I do not say that they were placed) in 
the act on account of events in Winnipeg, 
although it was done after those events. But 
it was explained at the time that owing to the 
period of unrest through which the world 
was passing it would be important to place 
those sections in the act which, if not enlarg- 
ing the powers already given under the 
clauses relating to sedition, would at least 
make them more definite in certain ways. It 
was further explained that they. were intended 
to replace to a large extent, certain provisions 
which had been made during the war under 
the War Measures Act by way of orders in 
council. Since that time labour in general, 
but especially organized labour, has continu- 
ally and strongly complained about these two 
sections. Every year since I have been a 
member of the government representatives of 
the Trades and Labour Congress, when they 
came annually to present their suggestions 
to the government, have asked that these two 
sections might be repealed, leaving the situa- 
tion as it was prior to 1919. They have al- 
ways feared that the sections in question 
would be directed against the activities of 
labour unions, although those who are re- 
sponsible for the insertion of the sections in 
the code always claimed that such was not 
the intention. At all events we have already 
in the code sufficient protection as to every- 
thing against which we should be protected in 
the matter of sedition. We ‘have those 
precautions in section 87 and! also provisions 
concerning unlawful. assemblies. We find 
provisions: in section 130 regarding sedition, 


oaths or engagements in societies; in sec- 
tion 132 against seditious works, seditious 
libel and seditious conspiracy, in section 135 
against any libel on a foreign sovereign, and 
in section 136 against publishing false news. 
Sedition under the British law, of course, is 
an old offence, but there has never been a 
strict definition of sedition. I think it was 
in 1880 that the British commissioners who 
were entrusted with the work of drafting the 
Iinglish code inserted a clause. defining sedi- 
tious intention. That clause read as follows: 
An intention to bring into hatred or contempt or 
to excite disaffection against the person of Her Majesty, 
or the government and constitution of the United 
Kingdom or of any part of it as by law established, 


or either House of Parliament, or the administration 
of justice; or 


to excite Her Majesty’s subjects to attempt to pro- 
cure, otherwise than by lawful means, the alteration 
of any matter in church or state by law established; 
or 


to raise discontent or disaffection amongst Her 
Majesty’s subjects; or to promote feelings of illwill 
and hostility -between different classes of such sub- 
jects. 


“This was not made part of the British 
code; parliament rather preferred to let the 
tribunals decide as to sedition under the com- 
mon law as the practice had always been in 
the past. The same thing happened in Can- 
ada. When our Criminal Code was introduced 
in pariament there was a clause similar to 
the one which had been drafted by the com- 
missioners of the English code. Here also, 
after a good déal of discussion and! criticism, 
both in committee and in the House, the 
clause was not accepted, and we were left 
with the old British law concerning sedition 
and governed by the common law of England. 
This has always worked well in Canada, as 
well as in Great Britain, and I am firmly 
convinced that the sections which were added 
in 1919, on account, as was said at the time, 
of the unrest which prevailed in: the world, 
are not at all necessary. I asked the officers 
of the Department of Justice to ascertain 
whether any prosecutions had ever been made 
under these sections, and I was told that they 
could find no record of any. JI do not think 
there is any reason why we should not accede 
to the requests of the Labour unions, in which 
they are supported by the railway brother- 
hood. Their representatives have come here 
every year, and especially this year, and in- 
sisted very strongly upon their requests. They 
have a feeling that these provisions are 
directed against organized labour. I do not 
think that such was the intention, but owing 
to the fact that we are amply protected by 
the sections of the Criminal Code as they are 
and as they ‘were, we are asking the repeal 
of those two sections.” 
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The bill was passed by the House of Com- 
mons after a prolonged debate but without a 
division. The Senate, however, negatived it 
in so far as concerned the sections already 
mentioned. 


Resoluiion on Minimum Wage 


The House of Commons on March 15 con- 
sidered a resolution moved by Mr. J. S. 
Woodsworth, Winnipeg North Centre, “that in 
the opinion of this House a wage sufficient to 
provide for a reasonable standard of living 
should constitute a legal minimum wage.” 
The subject matter of the resolution was, on 
the motion of the Prime Minister, referred for 
further consideration to the committee on In- 
dustrial and International Relations. 


The final report of the committee was pre- 
sented to the House of Commons, on June 16, 
and adopted without opposition on June 30, 
as follows:— 


Wednesday, June 16, 1926. 


The select standing committee on Industrial and 
International Relations beg leave to present the follow- 
ing as their second and final report. 

In the House of Commons on March 17th, the 
resolution, “That in the opinion of this House a 
wage sufficient to provide for a reasonable standard 
of living should constitute a legal minimum wage”’ 
was referred to the select standing committee on 
Industrial and International Relations for examination 
and report. 

Your committee has held several meetings and made 
a careful examination of the said resolution, having 
regard to the labour provisions of the Treaties of 
Peace and the jurisdiction of the Dominion parliament, 
and the provincial legislatures. Six witmesses in all 
were examined. The witnesses who appeared before 
your committee and ithe subjects respectively dealt 
with were:—Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Gerald H. Brown, who traced the history of minimum 
wage legislation in Canada and the contribution the 
federal Department of Labour was ttrying to make to 
the effective solution of the many problems arising in 
the realm of labour in the Dominion; W. Stuart 
Edwards, Deputy Minister of Justice, who gave a 
legal opinion on the question of jurisdiction involved 
in the resolution under examination; C. W. Bolton, 
statistician, Labour department, who took up the ques- 
tion of family budgets considered from the point of 
view of living wages; Margaret S. Gould, Research 
department of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees, who further continued the discussion in a 
specific and detailed manner on family budgets; 
Albert Hewiston, departmental superintendent, Cana- 
dian Colored Cottons Limited, Cornwall, Ontario, who 
made a statement of the wages and conditions existing 
in a typical Ontario factory town; and Dr. J. W. 
MacMillan, Chairman of the Minimum Wage board, 
who explained minimum wage administration. 

The labour principles embodied in the Treaty of 
Versailles and the other Treaties of Peace recognized 
the well-being physically, morally and intellectually 
of industrial wage earners. They are nine in number, 
the third of which is “The payment of the employees 
of a wage adequate to maintain a reasonable standard 
of living as jthis is understood in their time and 
country.”” The latter clause of the Peace Treaty was 


explained by Gerald H. Brown, Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Labour, when he gave evidence to the 
effect that “The labour part of the Peace Treaties 
opens with the declaration that if we are going to 
have peace in the world it must be based on social 
Justice, and there must be a world-wide acceptance of 
reasonable living and working conditions, and that the 
principle which is enunciated in the Peace Treaties, 
and the principle which has’ already been endorsed by 
Canada through its acceptance of the Peace Treaties 
and its approval by parliament and ratification by 
proper diplomatic authorities on our behalf constitute 
acceptance of the idea of minimum wages.’’ 


The evidence presented by Dr. MacMillan showed 
that the principle of the minimum wage as applied to 
women was working out most satisfactorily. His words, 
“The very convincing appeal which the Minimum 
Wage principle makes to the world, is of this nature; 
it ds an assertion of the preciousness, or if you prefer 
sacredness; the supreme sacredness of human life— 
the right of the worker to live from his work.’ Dr. 
MacMillan further states that if the principle has 
been applied to women workers and found satisfactory 
there is no reason why its scope should not be 
extended to men. He says, ‘‘There seems to be no 
reason why if this principle is good for women’s 
wages, it should not be applied at least to some 
classes of men’s wages, as a provision that the proper 
type of law should first be passed and then that the 
proper type of administration of this law should be 
applied. It is to be noted in this connection that the 
British Columbia Legislature at its last session passed 
a minimum wage act for men applicable to most 
phases of industrial activities, and that the board 
appointed to carry out the act is now engaged obtain- 
ing data and evidence to enable it to fix the minimum 
wage for the lumbering industry, the first industry to 
be dealt with. 

The evidence of family budgets given by Mr. 
Bolton and Miss Gould showed the items of family 
expenditures and the cost in Canada of such budgets. 
The evidence also showed that some workers in Canada 
are receiving less 'than will enable them to adequately 
maintain this standard. Such an injustice is mani- 
festly unfair and unbusinesslike inasmuch as it costs 
the country much, involving, as it does, an excess of 
unrest, ill-health and crime. 


It was stated by the Deputy Minister of Justice that 
according to the British North America Act legislative 
jurisdiction in regard to minimum wages is vested 
primarily in the provincial legislatures. He also quoted 
section 132 as follows: ‘The parliament of Canada 
shall have all powers necessary or proper for perform- 
ing the obligation of Canada or any provinces thereof 
as part of the British Empire, towards foreign coun- 
tries, arising out of any treaty between the empire: 
and such foreign countries.’’ Commenting on ‘this he- 
said ‘There can be no doubt that where Canada has. 
entered into an obligation by treaty—and in that 
connection I mean an association with the empire of: 
course—within the meaning of section 132, which IF 
have just read—I do not ithink there is any doubt- 


‘but that parliament has power to legislate for the- 


purpose of carrying into effect the provision of the. 
treaty.”” This opinion goes to show that the British, 
North America Act by no means contemplates indus-- 
trial problems of the kind and scope to which- 
Canadians to-day must adjust themselves. 


Your committee accordingly recommend (a) That a 
conference of provincial and Dominion representa-tives 
intimately in touch with labour conditions throughout: 
Canada be held in the near future to consult as to» 
the best means to be employed of giving effect to the: 
labour provisions of the Treaties of Peace; (b) That, 
10,000 copies of the present report and the evidence: 
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upon which it is based be printed, these to be dis- 
tributed by the Department of Labour, and that Rule 
74 be suspended in connection therewith. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 


Cameron R. McInvosx, 
Chairman. 


Government Policy on Unemployment 


Relief 


The Government’s policy in regard to un- 
employment relief was communicated to Par- 
liament early in the session and was set forth 
in an Order in Council in March (P.C. 315. 
The text of this Order was given in the LaBour 
Gazerre for that month (page 237). It was 
stated in the Order in Council that the prob- 
lem of unemployment relief is regarded as 
being primarily one of municipal and_ pro- 
vincial responsibility. The Federal Govern- 
ment expressed itself in the Order in Council 
as willing, however, where distress exists as 
the result of unemployment to such an extent 
that the local authorities are unable to cope 
with it, to co-operate with the municipal and 
provincial governments in bearing a share of 
the cost of relief measures during the period 
January 1—March 31, 1926. It was also pro- 
vided that requests for such co-operation and 
assistance must come from the municipal 
authority concerned through the provincial 
authority in each case. 


Productive Labour for Prisoners 


The House of Commons, on March 31, with- 
out opposition, adopted a resolution moved 
by Miss Macphail, member for South-East 
Grey, “that, in the opinion of this House, the 
administration of penitentiaries be amended 
to provide: first, sufficient productive work to 
keep the inmates employed; and, second, that 
a share of the proceeds go to dependents, and 
in case of no dependents such share to be held 
in trust until release.” 

This resolution is in conformity with a re- 
cent proposal of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada that steps should be taken to 
give effect to the report of the Prison Reform 
Commission of 1921. This commission em- 
phatically recommended statutory provision 
to provide productive labour for all convicts. 
The report said “such provision need not ex- 
tend to any work except for what is known as 
state use and can, in Canada, not extend any 
compulsion beyond the federal service, but 
the evidence taken by the Commission has 
satisfied it that manufactures within this lim- 
itation will afford much more than ample 
scope for all the industry and activity which 
the penitentiaries can put forth.” 


Workers Right of Coniract for Wages 


The House of Commons, on March 18, 
adopted the following resolution on the motion 
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of Mr. A. W. Neill (Comox-Alberni) seconded 
by Mr. A. A. Heaps (Winnipeg North): 

“That, in the opinion of this House, every effort 
should ‘be made to affirm and establish the full im- 
dustrial freedom of the citizens of Canada to bargain 
for their services on all industrial contracts and works; 
that the exploitation of labour should be prevented 
and condemned; that no person should be induced or 
compelled by undue influence, threats of dismissal, loss 
of wages or position or by any other umfair and 
improper means, to work for wages less than the 
standard or to engage in work which he has _ not 
agreed to do; that in all cases such wages as are 
generally accepted as current in’each trade for com- 
petent workmen in the district where the work is 
carried out should be enforced and paid; and that 
this House will, so far as it is within the jurisdiction 
of panliament, endorse every reasonable and legitimate 
proposal to ipreserve such industrial freedom of jon- 
tract and action, and will co-operate with the several 
provinces in these objects to provide for uniform 
legislation throughout Canada.’’ 

This resolution was suggested by a discussion 
in the House of the question of the pay- 
ment of emergency labour such as that re- 
quired for fighting forest fires. 

The various provincial laws on this subject 
show a wide diversity in regard to the re- 
quisitioning of such labour (Lasour GaAZeErrs, 
April, 1926, page 305), and the Prime Minister 
made this discussion the occasion of a plea 
for uniformity of legislation throughout Can- 
ada with respect to industrial standards in 
general. 


Utilization of Workers’ Spare Time 


The Acting Minister of Labour on Febru- 
ary 22 laid on the table of the House of 
Commons the Recommendation adopted by 
the International Labour Conference at its 
sixth session in 1924 concerning the develop- 
ment of facilities for the utilization of work- 
ers’ spare time, together with the text of an 
order in council dealing with the extent to 
which the subject matters of the Recommen- 
dation fall within the legislative authority 
of the Dominion Parliament, or of the pro- 
vincial legislatures. These documents were 
reprinted in the March issue of this Gazette 
(page 243). 


Revaluation of Soldiers’ Lands 


A bill was passed by both Houses amend- 
ing the Soldiers Settlement Act, 1919, enabl- 
ing the Soldiers’ Settlement Board to make 
provision for the revaluation of lands held 
by returned soldiers under the act, where the 
holder has not repaid his indebtedness to the 
Board, and where there has been a deprecia- 
tion in the market value of the land, not 
being the result of neglect or mismanagement 
on the part of the settler. 

This bill however had not received the 
Royal assent when Parliament was dissolved 
and consequently lapsed. 
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BRITISH LAW ON INTIMIDATION AND MOLESTATION IN CONNEC- 
TION WITH PICKETING IN INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


‘THE following circular, explaining the 

provisions of the law relating to 
intimidation and molestation in Great Britain, 
was sent out by the Home Office December 
30, 1925, to the chief constables of England 
and Wales. The circular was. signed by 
the Right Honourable Sir John Anderson, 
permanent Under-Secretary of State, Home 
Office. 


Home OrricE WHITEHALL, 
December 30, 1925. 


Smrr—I am directed by the Secretary of 
State to say that he desires to remind the 
Chief Officers of Police of the provisions of 
the law relating to intimidation and molesta- 
tion, contained more particularly in the 
Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act, 
1875, and the Trade Disputes Act, 1906. 


Section 7 of the Act of 1875 is as follows:— 


“7, Every person who, with a view to compel any 
other person to abstain from doing or to do any act 
which such other person has a legal right to do or 
abstain from doing, wrongfully and without legal 
authority— 

“1. Uses violence to or intimidates such other person 
or his wife or children or injures his property; or 

‘“2. Persistently follows such other person about from 
place to place; or 

“3. Hides any tools, clothes, or other property owned 
or used by such other person, or deprives him of, or 
hinders him in the use thereof; or 

“4 Watches or besets the house or other place where 
such other person resides, or works, or carries on 
business, or happens to be, or the approach to such 
house or place; or, 

““5. Follows such person with two or more other 
persons in a disorderly manner in or through any 
street or road, 
shall, on conviction thereof by a court of summary 
jurisdiction, or on indictment as hereinafter men- 
tioned, be liable either to pay a penalty not exceed- 
ing £20, or to be imprisoned for a term not exceeding 
three months, with or without hard labour.” 


Section 2 of the Act of 1906 enacts as 
follows:— 

“It shall be lawful for one or more persons, acting 
on their own behalf or on behalf of a trade union 
or of an individual employer or firm in contemplation 
or furtherance of a trade dispute, to attend at or 
near a house or place where a person resides or works 
or carries on business or happens to be, if they so 
attend merely for the purpose of peacefully obtaining 
or communicating information, or of peacefully per- 
suading any person to work or abstain from working.” 


The Secretary of State desires to emphasize 
the point that all that is made lawful by 
the later enactment is picketing for the 
purpose of peacefully obtaining or communi- 
cating information, or of peacefully persuad- 
ing any person to work or abstain from 
working; the offences described in section 7 


of the Act of 1875, as quoted above, remain 
criminal offences. 

The only effect of section 2 of the Act of 
1906 is that “attending at or near a house 
or place” is not criminal if it is done merely 
for the purpose of peacefully obtaining or 
communicating information, or of peacefully 
persuading any person to work or abstain 
from working; but it remains a criminal 
offence under the Act of 1875 if it goes 
beyond these peaceful purposes and is carried 
on for purposes of compulsion. The Act of 
1906 gives no protection to a person who 
attends at or near a house or place with a 
view to compulsion or who intimidates or 
uses threats of violence, actual or implied, 
and the duty of the police in dealing with 
these offences is not in any way affected by 
that Act. 

The chief difficulties, however, which con- 
front the police in dealing with trade dis- 
putes arise, no doubt, in the enforcement of 
the law rather than in the interpretation of 
it, especially where acts which are complained 
of were not observed by the Police and 
witnesses are reluctant to come forward to 
give evidence in Court. Occasionally there 
may also be doubt whether picketing which 
is being carried on is merely for the purpose 
of peacefully persuading a person to cease 
from work or to abstain from working or 
amounts to intimidation. In endeavouring to 
deal with this question, the numbers com- 
posing the picket is often a material point. 
The Act has not laid down any limit to the 
number of a picket, but it is clear that 
where a crowd watching or besetting any 
works is so disproportionate in size to what 
is needed for lawful purposes as to exclude 
the idea of peaceful persuasion, the Act of 
1906 may cease to apply, and the persons 
taking part in the demonstration would then 
become liable to be charged with watching 
or besetting under the Act of 1875. 


In this connection the Secretary of State 
would also point out that the Trade Disputes 
Act confers no right to hold meetings upon 
or otherwise to obstruct the highway, and 
occasions may arise where the police should 
take action on this account and disperse a 
crowd which has assembled in connection with 
a trades dispute, even though there is at the 
time no actual evidence of intimidation. 


I am also to point out that nothing in the 
Trade Disputes Act gives pickets the right of 
entry into any works. If they enter private 
premises contrary. to the wishes or directions 
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of the owner they are trespassers and can be 
expelled by the owner or his agents. The 
police are not. called upon to expel them 
unless they use violence in resisting removal, 
or otherwise; but if they do, it becomes the 
duty of the police to take all steps necessary 
for the maintenance of the peace. 

Neither does the Trade Disputes Art 
authorize pickets to interview a workman in 
private (that is, apart from his comrades or 
from the escort which may have to accom- 
pany him in cases where violence is feared), 
unless the workman himself desires it. The 
Act does not interfere in any way with the 
liberty of the workman, who may stop to 
speak to the picket or not as he pleases, and 
may speak to the picket alone or in the 
company of his comrades or escort as he 
pleases. The pickets are given the right 
peacefully to persuade any workman who is 
willing to listen to them, but they are not 
entitled to compel the workman to listen to 
them by stopping him or obstructing his 
passage, or by any other means. 

The police must, of course, carry out their 
duties with strict impartiality as between 
employers and workmen, and as_ between 
strikers and non-strikers. On the one hand, 
workmen have the fullest right, after due 


notice, to refuse to work; and they have 
the right peacefully to persuade other work- 
men to do the same—a right which is secured 
by the Trade Disputes Act, and must be 
respected and maintained. Even if they break 
their contracts by stopping work without 
notice, it is, except in the cases provided for 
in sections 4 and 5 of the Conspiracy and 
Protection of Property Act, 1875, and section 
31 of the Electricity (Supply) Act, 1919, a 
matter of civil justice, and does not concern 
the police. On the other hand, the police 
are bound to maintain order, to prevent riot 
and damage to property, and to protect from 
violence and molestation workmen who volun- 
tarily continue to work or are willing to 
work. It is essential, therefore, that in dealing 
with pickets they should observe the distinc- 
tion between proceedings which are lawful 
and those which are unlawful, and that in 
any future dispute in which the country may 
become involved, they should take all possible 
steps, so far as their resources will permit, 
to repress any proceedings, on the part even 
of properly constituted pickets, which pass 
beyond peaceful persuasion and assume any 
form of compulsion. 


I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
JOHN ANDERSON. 





LABOUR CONDITIONS IN ALBERTA IN 1925 


HE Commissioner of Labour of Alberta 
in his annual report 1925, recently pub- 
lished, outlines the activities of the Bureau 
of Labour during the calendar year. This 
Bureau was created under an act of 1922 
(chapter 80). It is in charge of a Commis- 
sioner of Labour appointed by (Order in 
Council, the duties of this official being to 
“superintendent the performance of such work 
relating to the collection, assortment, system- 
ization and publication of information and 
statistics affecting labour as may be directed 
by the minister;” to administer such acts 
as may be assigned to the Bureau by Orders 
in Council; and to (discharge suclé other 
duties as may be delegated! to him by the 
minister. The Bureau. now administers the 
provincial Employment Bureau and the Mini- 
mum Wage Act, the Boilers Act, the Factories 
Act and the Theatres Act. 


The co-ordination of the various provincial 
inspection services under the Bureau has con- 
tinued to increase the efficiency of these ser- 
vices, better attention being now given to 
places situated at outlying points in the pro- 
vince. The practice of the Bureau during the 


past two years has been to make use of all 
its inspectors for the enforcement of the Fac- 
tories Act’and the Minimum Wage Act. Dur- 
ing the year boiler inspectors at the time of 
their regular inspection visit to outlying 
points inspected 115 factories, which, prior 
to the adoption of the present policy, did 
not receive attention. 


_ Under the provisions of the Factories Act 
a total of 3,055 inspections were made of 
2,882 factories, shops, offices and office build- 
ings in which 21,131 employees were engaged. 
This is an increase in the number of inspec- 
tions, places visited and employees. Included 
in the places visited are 12 new factories in 
which 322 persons are employed. All places 
within the scope of the Act received one in- 
spection visit during the year, subsequent 
visits being for the purpose of checking up 
on recommendations, on complaint, or where 
there is a varying element of risk. 

During the year 325 recommendations rela- 
tive to safety, health, hours and wages and 
the employment of children were made, all 
of which were fully carried out by employers. 
Additional to this 372 inspections were made of 
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370 elevators, situated in places within the 
scope of the Act, and 171 recommendations 
relative to safety in operation were made. 


Inspections were also made of 54 elevators, 
of which 38 were passenger and 16 freight, 
situated in places not within the scope of the 
Act, under the provisions of regulations made 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


Statistics of Trade and Industries 


The returns for 1925 indicated an improve- 
ment in business conditions over 1924. Re- 
turns received from 1,271 firms covered 19,804 
male employees over eighteen, 512 males 
under eighteen 2,861 females over eighteen, 
214 females under eighteen and 318 appren- 
tices. The total payroll for wages and salar- 
ies was $31,596,105, of which sum $27,389,023 
was paid to wage earners. The returns show 
no marked difference between the number of 
males employed by months when ail indus- 
tries are considered, there being 17,664 in 
April, the month of least employment, and 
19,097 in October, the month of greatest em- 


ployment. The returns by industries, how- 
ever, showed a greater fluctuation than in 
the grouped total. The periods of greatest 
employment in the main groups were as 
follows: in coal mining, the first two and 
last four months of the year; in lumbering, 
the first three months; and in railroad and 
general construction, from May to Novem- 
ber. “It is apparent,” the report states, that 
for the unskilled work in these industries men 
interchange from one to the other, by which 
a better balance is maintained.” 


The returns of monthly employment of 
females show a steady increase in the num- 
ber employed throughout the year. Febru- 
ary, the month of least employment, showed 
2,731 females employed, and following that 
there was a small increase each month, with 
December the month of greatest employment, 
3,183 being females employed. 


A table is given showing the classified 
weekly wage rates for the week of employ- 
ment of the greatest number of employees, 
as follows:— 


CLASSIFIED WEEKLY WAGE RATES (WAGE-EARNERS ONLY) 








For week of employment of greatest number 
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The majority of employees in the province 
worked 48 hours a week, but a considerable 
number worked longer hours. The number 
employed, for example, for 40 hours in the 
week was 1,474; for 44 hours, 3,451; for 48 
hours, 12,645; for 50 hours, 1,462: for 54 


hours, 1,530; for 60 hours 1,381; for 84 hours, 
12: 

The loss of working time, expressed in 
“man-days,” was 35,938, about half this loss 
being in the mining area in Edmonton and 
district, and a large proportion of the remain- 
der in the mines at Drumheller and) Wayne. 
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Minimum Wages During 1925 


Industry in the province was divided into 
six Classifications and an order made for each 
division. These orders which were reprinted 
in the Lasour Gazerre for August, 1925, made 
no change in the wage rates or in the maxi- 


mum weekly hours, but they made provision — 


for a minimum wage rate that must be paid 
for all overtime, and fixed a maximum num- 
ber of working hours per day. The nature of 
the Board’s work may be seen from the fol- 
lowing account of the work during the year:— 


Nine requests were received from individ- 
ual firms for permission to work their female 
employees overtime to permit of seasonal 
rush trade being taken care of. Six of these 
requests were granted and three refused, Ad- 
ditional to this requests were received from 
merchants of Calgary, Edmonton and Medi- 
cine Hat for permission to work their employ- 
ees additional hours during Christmas rush. 
Permission was granted to all merchants who 
applied. In. each case employers were re- 
quired! to observe the provisions of the vari- 
ous Orders of the Board relative to payment 
for overtime. 


Twelve requests were received for perm’ 
sion to employ a greater number of appren- 
tices than is permitted by the Regulations 
on account of there being a shortage of ex- 
perienced help. Ten of these requests were 
granted for a limited period and two refused. 

Requests were received for handicapped 
rates to be fixed in the case of twelve em- 
ployees. All cases were investigated by in- 
spectors of the Bureau of Labour and acting 
on the information contained in their re- 
ports special rates were fixed for each of the 
twelve employees. 


Under the provisions of the Minimum Wage 
Act a total of 2,332 inspections was made of 
2,146 businesses, 227 orders were made for 
adjustments of wages, 61 orders for adjust- 
ment of hours and 13 orders made for ad- 
justment of staff so that not more than twen- 
ty-five per cent would be in receipt of ap- 
prentice wages. These inspections were made 
at the same time as the regular factory in- 
spection in the four cities. Special visits 
were made to the other eight localities within 
the scope of the Act. 


There was a slight increase in the total 
number of females employed under Orders 
1 (manufactures), 2 (laundries), 4 (personal 
service) and 6 (shops and stores), and a 
slight decrease under Orders 3 (hotels and 
restaurants) and 5 (offices). 


The number of recommendations made for 
adjustments increased over the previous 
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years. This is accounted for largely by the 
situation found early in the year, due to the 
publicity given to the decision of the Appel- 
late Court rendered in December, 1924, that 
the Orders of the Board were ultra vires 
(Lasour GazettE, December, 1924, page 1109). 
Employers in a number of instances assumed 
the position that as a result of this decision 
they could pay whatever wages they could 
persuade a female employee to accept, neg- 
lecting to acquaint themselves with the pro- 
visions of the Orders of the Board published 
December 31, 1924. In most instances, how- 
ever, when the position was explained, ready 
compliance was obtained. 


Seven prosecutions were instituted for vio- 
lations of the provisions of the Orders during 
the year; five convictions were obtained and 
two were dismissed by the magistrate. 


Steam Boilers. 


A more general inspection of pressure ves- 
sels governed by the Boilers Act was com- 
pleted throughout the province during the 
year than had been possible for a number 
of years past. The report points out that 
“explosions of the steam boilers that are 
commonly used with threshing machine out- 
fits, sawmills and other portable equipment 
are, we believe, the most serious accidents as- 
sociated with agricultural operations. The 
conditions under which boilers in this service 
are used are often such as to cause rapid 
deterioration. In many cases, the boilers are 
sadly neglected. As a rule there is no attempt 
made to provide such boilers with suitable 
feed water, reasonably free from scale-pro- 
ducing substances or alkali. When used for 
heavy duty, such as ploughing or sawing, 
they are not always safely operated with 
regard to the water level above the fire line, 
as provided for in the Boilers Act. It ig 
for these reasons particularly that traction 
and portable boilers are considered poor in- 
surance risks, and insurance companies do 
not like to cover them. In the absence of 
insurance the loss would fall on the owner 
if a boiler explodes. He is, therefore, largely 
dependent upon Government inspection and 
the services of a competent and reliable en- 
gineer who will safeguard the owner from a 
loss of this kind, by frequently opening up 
the boiler to remove all scale, mud and other 
deposits, overhaul all gauges, safety valves 
and other equipment so as to provide against 
such loss. In pointing out some of the ad- 
vantages of inspection service, the seriousness 
of defects found have often been emphasized. 
There are several instances of defects in both 
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boilers and engines, also in their accessories, 
which were located by members of the in- 
spection staff, which are of particular interest. 
Most of them undoubtedly would have been 
passed over by men not specially trained and 
experienced in boiler and engine inspection 
service.” ‘ 


Alberta Government Employment Offices 


The work of these cffices has been described 
in the regular articles in the LaBour GaAZErTe. 
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The general employment situation, through- 
out the province during 1925 was much better 
than in 1924. The number of vacancies filled 
increased from 46,153 in 1924 to 60,806 in 
1925. While the increase was greatest in farm 
placements there was a fair increase in place- 


ments for building construction, clerical, 
domestic and personal, general labourers, 
manufacturers, mining, miscellaneous and 


casual, There was, however, a material re- 
duction in the vacancies offered in lumbering, 
railroad construction and railroad operation 





THE CREATION OF EMPLOYMENT DURING THE WINTER 
MONTHS 


address at the recent fourth annual conference of Ontario Office Superintendents, Employ- 
ment Service of Canada, by Mr. C. 8. Ford, superintendent of the Provincial Office 


at Ottawa. 


O UR country is somewhat peculiarly situ- 

ated as regards distribution of employ- 
ment during the summer and winter (for pur- 
poses of this paper I am including late Spring 
and early Fall in Summer) as, during the 
Summer probably five times as many men can 
be employed as in the Winter on seasona! 
work, the chief being Agriculture. The re- 
sult is that even in times of national pros- 
perity during Winter months there is a large 
amount of unemployment in the cities and 
towns, as the unemployed farmhand. railway 
and other construction worker naturally makes 
for the city in search of work. IL do not 
propose to go into the causes of unemploy- 
ment, as that is not the purpose of this paper, 
further than to say that the chief causes are 
cyclical depression, seasonal fluctuation, in- 
effective distribution of labour and various 
international causes. 

In the creating of employment due regard 
should be paid to the economic value of the 
proposed work. The carrying of stoue from 
cne pile to another and then returning it, 
is work, but it is non-productive and useless. 
The intention is that the morale of the men 
should not be impaired by receiving some- 
thing for nothing. It is advisable that, in 
conjunction with other schemes, our natural 
resources should be developed, having due 
regard to their conservation for the future 
and not ruthlessly destroying that which would 
eventually prove of much greater value. 

In agriculture the farmer generally engages 
men irom March or April to November 
rather than for twelve months with the re- 
sult that during the winter months large num- 
bers, of workers, unskilled along other lines, 
are thrown on the labour market and their 
presence adds to the difficulty of placing at 


work other groups of unskilled cr semi- 
unskilled workers. It would seem reasonable 
that the farmer who in part receives the 
benefit of these men's labour should in pari 
be responsible for their welfare during the 
other four months of the year; therefore, if 
the farmer would lire his help for twelve 
months even at ccnsiderably lower wages 
during the winter months, he could surely 
find work for them to do, he wouid relieve 
the labour market to a great extent, farm 
work would become more attractive aud good 
experienced farm workers would stick to the 
farms rather than inigrate to the cities. We 
have known many cases where good farm 
kands have stated that they would have been 
willing to stay with the farmer for the winter 
months for their board and carry on with him 
in the Spring, but were told it cou!d not be 
considered. 

The lumber woods require a large numbe: 
of men every year though latterly the num- 
ber asked for has been decreasing. One of 
the difficulties in connection with this in- 
dustry is that the demand for men for the 
lumber camps begins before other seasonal 
work, especially after the western harvest 
ceases. If it were possible to commence lum-~ 
ber operations somewhat later these men al- 
ready in the country would be available. 
Work which is not done which coula be done 
with advantage is the cutting out of ground 
or underbrush, growths of poplars, birches 
etc., which are now retarding the growth of 
the larger trees. Work of this kind is not as 
heavy as lumbering in the camps and gangs 
of men could be employed on this work up 
to January or until there was deep snow. The 
reward for this work is not immediate and 
for this reason, although it has as beneficial 
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results as weeding a garden, it has not been 
undertaken except in maple bushes where the 
increased yield of syrup has more than justi- 
fied it. It would also be worth considering 
the question of clearing up the slash in our 
forests, as slash is the most prevalent cause 
of forest fires and it would seem that some. 
at least, of the large amount spent annually 
on prevention, both by governments and 
lumber companies could be better expended 
on a more certain way of removing the cause 
Henry Ford has adopted this method of 
cleaning up his forest reserves with the re- 
sult that they have been practically immune 
from fire, thereby saving millions of dollars. 

In mining circles, the possibility of utiliz- 
ing low grade ores Sy means of electrical pro- 
cesses, for which our water-power supolies ex- 
cellent facilities, would be an important ex- 
tension and would react very favourably on 
the unemployment problem. Owirg to the 
initial cost of this project I believe govern- 
ments have been asked to interest themselves 
in the matter. 

The further development of our water 
power can be initiated during the winter 
months, as in the case of the International 
Paper Company work on the Gatineau River 
near Ottawa. From seven hundrec: to two 
thousand men have been employed this win- 
ter, clearing sites, constructing huts, building 
coffer dams, etc., in mreparation for the con- 
erete work in the spring. 

In other countries having a similar chmate 
to our own there is not the migration to the 
urban centres that there is here, as in the 
rural districts the iarms are much smaller 
and usually worked ky the owner who, during 
the winter months, turns his attention to such 
work as he can do at home. Some of these 
winter products have become known all over 
the world; Switzerlasd—lace and toys, North 
Germany—toys, Norway—skis, and it might be 
possible to make something in the hemes of 
Canada which would become well known and 
have a ready market. It has long been ad- 
vocated that federal, provincial and municipal 
authorities plan all public works far enough 
ahead so that, having due regard to the pos- 
sibility of doing work, it may be done during 
the winter months or during periods of de- 
pression. Stone for highways may be crushed, 
repairs to canals and bridges and all under- 
ground work. The a:unicipalities should par- 
ticularly commence their sewer ana drainage 
work in the fall, as the cost would be rather 
less than in the suinmer, the expense of shor- 
ing being reduced. 

In industry the orly real gain couid be in 
building and construction. There still re- 
rains the private employer and the house- 
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holder who may have odd jobs that require 
doing, which brings us to the vexed financial 
question, what is there to induce the house- 
holder to have painting, carpentry or other 
work done in the winter when it would in- 
convenience him to a greater degree than in 
the spring? It is undoubted that the work 
would be done less hurriedly and w:ih more 
care, but this argu:nent does not seem to ap- 
peal to those concerned, but the fact that the 
work would be done considerably cheaper 
would appeal to them. The same applies to 
the motor garage industry which is very slack 
in the winter and extremely busy in the 
spring, working in many cases twenty-four 
hours a day. One as to offer a very strong 
inducement to the general public to zet them 
tc have work done before it is absolutely 
needed and this would appear to be that they 
can save money. The ways and means by 
which they could save money wouid be an 
arrangement betw2en the employer «nd em- 
ployee, and quite possibly the manufacturer. 


The creation of work as relief work pure 
and simple has been undertaken in the past, 
but has in the main been necessary public 
and municipal works which were being post- 
poned owing to cost and only undertaken 
when it was realized what serious prcportions 
unemployment has assumed. In i925, the 
Ontario Legislature passed the Unemployment 
Special Rate Act enabling the Councit of any 
municipality during the year 1925 lo levy, in 
addition to all other rates, a special rate not, 
exceeding one mill in the dollar on the whole 
rateable property in the municipality, for the 
purpose of meeting the cost of any work o- 
service undertaken for the express purpose 
of providing work fer those out of employ- 
ment; this only apphed to the year 1925, but, 
had it been applicable to all years where 
serious unemployment was likely to exist, i+ 
would encourage municipalities to do as is 
advocated and indulge in long range planning 
cf their work. Therefore, after a fairly care- 
ful study of the sub‘ect, one realizes that the 
variety and complexity of conditions bearing 
upon winter employment are such that one 
is difident about offering a solution for this 
old problem, so, with due timidity, I would 
summarize my foregoing remarks into the fol- 
lowing :— 


The employment of farm help by the year 
rather than for seven or eight months each 
year. 

The development of natural resources and 
care of existing timber areas. 

Federal, provincial and municipai authori- 
ties to plan public works ahead with a view 
tu allotting such work as is suitabit to the 
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winter months including letting of contracts 
and supplies. 


In conclusion I must mention that the only 
authentic source for ascertaining the amount 
of unemployment is the Employment Service; 
and the workers themselves, by not register- 
ing, handicap us in rendering them service, as 


the figures we give to the authorities rarely, 
if ever, show tthe full amount of unemploy- 
ment. I would also mention, although it 
does not come under Creating Employment, 
an agreement called Unemployment Insur- 
ance, which has many good points and might 
prove of great value to the community as a 
whole. 





CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Proceedings at Annual General.Meeting, June, 1926 


HE Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 

held their annual general meeting at 

Toronto on June 8-10, the president, Mr. J. 
H. Fortier, in the chair. 


Industrial Conditions in 1925 


The president, in the course of his address, 
reviewed industrial conditions during the past 
year. “During the autumn months and 
December and January,” he said, “ improve- 
ment in a number of departments of national 
activity was evident, but in February and 
March a reaction set in, many factories went 
on short time, and the present outlook for 
industry and business, while retaining some 
encouraging features, is not nearly as satis- 
factory as anticipated. 


“Part of our present industrial production 
is not remunerative. Too many factories are 
operating without profit, after allowing for 
operating charges, heavy taxes, and deprecia- 
tion. Too much business is being done merely 
to maintain staffs and to keep in the race. 
Present prices of many commodities do not 
yield sufficient profit to maintain the indus- 
tries in a healthy condition and to lay aside 
necessary reserves for new machinery, build- 
ings and equipment. Many buyers in Can- 
ada think only of cheapness and not of qual- 
ity. They are so preoccupied with prices 
that they forget standards and values. This 
does not encourage craftsmanship nor th 
best business methods, 


“During the past year railway earnings 
show an encouraging increase; building per- 
mits reached a higher aggregate; bank clear- 
ings rose until January and declined after- 
ward; iron and steel production decreased 
steadily from last summer until April; bank 
deposits have been growing monthly, but 
current loans have been decreasing, indicating 
that money is piling up in the banks and is 
being loaned in less amounts to business. 

“Conditions have improved in agriculture, 
due largely to successive good crops. The 
value of the field crops in 1925 was $1,153,- 
000,000, as against $995,000,000 in 1924, and 


$900,000,000 in 1923. The improved prices for 
farm products have enabled farmers to pay 
their debts and to buy more manufactured 
goods, 

“During the past year, as in several pre- 
ceding years, there was a continued revival 
of international trade, following the slow but 
steady recovery of most countries from the 
war. As a result, the demand from other 
countries for Canadian products, including 
primary, partly manufactured and fully manu- 
factured, has been increasing, a fact reflected 
in the statistics of our export trade.” 


Relations with Employees 


Referring to the relations of workmen and 
employers Mr. Fortier said: 


“The relations of employers and employees 
in Canada on the whole are excellent. They 
have been constantly improving for some 
years. Much has been accomplished by co- 
operation. Wage earners are being told the 
true conditions in their industries and are 
realizing more and more that the interests 
of employees and employers are the same, 
that loss and discontent are the results of 
fighting, and that better conditions can only 
come through the prosperity of the indus- 
tries in which they are engaged. The col- 
lapse of the general strike in Great Britain 
was inevitable, because, if it had been pushed 
to its logical conclusion, it would have de- 
prived the people of food, clothing, shelter, 
water, heat and light, and the families of the 
strikers would have suffered with the rest. 


“As manufacturers, we should de every- 
thing possible to increase the confidence of 
our wage earning associates, and to secure a 
larger measure of their interest in our enter- 
prises. As a matter of fact, we are nearly 
all wage earners ourselves, because we are 
employed by the individuals or shareholders 
who own our companies, and consequently, 
our interests are the same as those of other 
wage earners, namely, the success of the busi- 
ness in which we are employed. We sincerely 
hope that the present good relations exist- 
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ing among those engaged in industrial 
enterprises in Canada will continue and im- 
prove. This hope extends to those in other 
occupations, We are conferring with farmers 
in our many common problems, with the 
railways in transportation and with the whole- 
sale and retail trades in distribution and we 
welcome further proposals to exchange views 
and to achieve further co-operation.” 


' Resolutions adopted 


Numerous resolutions were adopted by the 
association relating to the customs tariff and 
tariff preferences; tariff preference to the 
United Kingdom; asking the Dominion Gov- 
ernment to establish a system under which 
each shipment of imported goods over $100 
should be accompanied by an “import in- 
voice” marked by an officer of the Dominion 
in the country of export; thanking the 
Dominion, provincial and municipal. govern- 
ments for the support accorded to the “ made 
in Canada” movement; recommending the 
fullest use of Canadian’ seaports; condemn- 
ing the sales tax; recommending the further 
development of industrial and scientific re- 
search; recommending drastic. measures to 
eliminate smuggling; and asking relief from 
the heavy weight of taxation, which is some- 
times duplicated by the taxing authorities. 


Canadian Conference Committee 


The following resolution was adopted :— 

Whereas, it is desirable that there should be co- 
operation among Canadians of all occupations in con- 
sidering national questions, and, whereas, manufac- 
turers, in addition to studying production, selling and 
other matters connected with industry, should give 
as much attention as possible to the problems of 
agriculture, labour, transportation, distribution, finance 
and other great occupational activities. 

Therefore be it resolved that the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association, in annual meeting assembled m 
Toronto, on June 10, 1926, request the executive com- 
mittee to appoint a special committee of nine, from 
the membership at large, to be called ‘‘ The Confer- 
ence Committee,’”? which will consult with representa- 
tives of agriculture, labour, transportation, distribu- 
tion, finance and others, for the purpose of improving 
relations among Canadians of various occupations and 
promoting measures for the general development of the 
country, and which will report from time to time 
to the executive committee. 


Industrial Relations 


The report of. the Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee outlined the report of the employers’ 
representative at the Seventh Session of the 
International Labour Conference at Geneva, 
1925. In comparison with previous sessions, 
it was stated, the Seventh Conference was 
much less European and much more repre- 
sentative of other parts of the world. 

In regard to the draft convention guaran- 
teeing adequate compensation for injured 
workmen, the report stated that— 


So far as Canada is concerned the minimum 
set by the convention is considerably below 
that which prevails in the various provinces, 
so that the convention represents a levelling- 
up of conditions in countries less advanced 
than our own. 

In regard to the draft convention provision- 
ally adopted by the Conference in 1924 to 
prohibit night work in bakeries, the employ: 
ers decided, in view of the far-reaching nature 
of the question, to demand that the High 
Court of International Justice should be asked 
to decide whether it was within the powers of 
the International Labour Conference to pass 
a convention applying to proprietors or the 
heads of undertakings as well as to employees. 


The 8-hour Day 


The Industrial Relations Committee ex- 
pressed the opinion that it is impossible for 
the employers of Canada to modify in any 
way the attitude they have always adopted 
of opposition to compulsory eight-hour-day 
legislation, if for no other reason than that 
the United States shows no sign of adopting 
such a principle. 

“The situation in Canada with regard to 
hours of work,” the report continued, “is that 
no province except British Columbia has seen 
fit to pass such legislation; and in British 
Columbia it has been found necessary to allow 
so many -exceptions that the law is largely 
inoperative. 

“ At the past session of the Alberta legisla- 
ture an eight-hour day clause was inserted in 
3, new consolidated Factories Act. Our Alberta 
members having decided to oppose this to 
the utmost, and having asked the association 
for assistance, your committee sent its sec- 
retary to Alberta to give all possible assist- 
ance. A strong delegation waited on the 
Government, the heads of the United Farm- 
ers of Alberta and members of the Legisla- 
ture were thoroughly canvassed, a radio ad- 
dress was given, the co-operation of other 
business organizations was enlisted; and in 
the result the eight-hour-day clause was 
struck out. of the bill and instead, a comimis- 
sion was set up to study the whole question 
of eight-hour-day legislation as it would effect 
Alberta. 

“Your committee feels that there could 
hardly be a better example than Alberta of a 
community that should, and indeed mus? 
avoid arbitrary restriction of working hours. 
At present predominantly agricultural, it as- 
pires to become industrial; and in the view 
of your committee it cannot be the one or 
become the other if hours of work are to be 
arbitrarily restricted by eight-hour-day legis- 
lation. If it is retorted that the law would 
not apply to agriculture, the answer is that 
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the result would be: (1) to draw men from 
the country to the towns and (2) to increase 
the cost of goods to the farmer; and indus- 
trial employment in the towns would fail to 
thrive for want of the capital that was fright- 
ened away by the handicap of arbitrarily- 
restricted hours of work.” 
soi 2a Accident Prevention 

After a review of the legislative changes 
during the year in connection wth workmen’s 
compensation, the committee made the fol- 
lowing statement of the employers’ views on 
accident prevention: 


“With five compulsory state insurance sys- 
tems of workmen’s compensation in force in 
Canada ‘t becomes increasingly clear that too 
much attention cannot be paid to the preven- 
tion of accidents. Under the present Cana- 
dian legislation, as is well known, the em- 
ployer must pay compensaticn for practically 
every accident regardless of whether he is in 
any way responsible or not. Th's obviously 
means a ‘heavy financial burden; and there- 
fore, in addition to the humanitarian, there is 
a direct financial, reason for doing everything 
possible to reduce accidents. The charge is 
sometines made by the private insurance 
companies that a compulsory state system is 
‘bound to fail in accident prevention because 
there is not the same direct incentive to re- 
-duce accidents as when the individual em- 
ployer’s rate is determined entirely by his 
Individual accident record. Without admit- 
ting the charge it is well to remember that 
ain a sense accident prevention is the “acid 
test” of the compulsory state imsurance sys- 
tem. In other words, if the compulsory state 
system were to breed slackness in acc‘dent 
prevention, it might almost be pronounced a 
failure. The fact, however, is that the em- 
ployers in the various [provinces where com- 
pulsory state systems are in force, have de- 
veloped effective organizations for grappling 
wth this problem, and are sparing no efforts 
to achieve results.” 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 


The Committee reviewed the recent action 
taken by the Dominion and by various Proy- 
inces in regard to the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act in consequence of the Privy 
Council decision of January, 1925, declaring 
the act as it formerly stood to be ultra vires 
in so far as purely provincial disputes were 
concerned. ‘Following the Dominion legista- 
tion of 1925, the report points out that “British 
Columbia, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia passed enabling 
legislation making the Lemieux Act apply to 
d'sputes within their respective borders. It 
is to be noted that in all this no real change 


was made in the character of the Act itself. 
Thus the definition of ‘employer, which de- 
termines to what classes of employment the 
Act shall apply, remained unchanged, ie., 
‘t included only railways, mines and public 
utilities. 

“ Alberta, instead of following the example 
of the other five provinces, introduced a new 
Act medelled on the Lemieux Act, but differ- 
ing in this one important respect, viz., that 
the definition of ‘employer’ was w'dened to 
include everyone who employs ten or more 
people. Your Committee on being consulted 
by our Allberta members, took the view that, 
while the principle of compulsory arbitration 
may be necessary and sound in the case of 
vital public services, the suspens‘on of which 
would directly injure a large number of the 
public, the application of this (principle to 
general industry is unnecessary in the in- 
terests of the public, and, therefore, consti- 
tutes an unwarranted interference with an 
employer’s management of his own business. 
It was also pointed out that, as the chief 
object of the legislation was tio deal with the 
stuation in the mining industry (which, of 
course, the Lemieux Act covers), Alberta 
should be content to follow the example of 
the other provinces and simply pass enabling 
legislation making the Lemieux Act apply to 
a purely provincial dispute. In spite of the 
representations made, the Aict was passed.” 


Minimum Wage for Boys in Ontario 

In a review of the m‘nimum wage regula- 
tion of the year the Committee referred to 
the appointment of a Board in Quebec, noting 
favourably that the new Board propcses not 
to interfere in any industry unless and until 
some complaint is made, when the parties 
will be called together, the case investigated 
and some settlement recommended, such re- 
commendation to be subject to the approval 
of the Minister ‘of Labour. 

Reference was also made to the enactment 
of the Male Minimum Wage Act of British 
Columbia, the first act of its kind on this 
continent. | 

“In Ontario” the report states, “it was 
proposed early this year that the scope of 
the act should tbe extended to include boys 
under eighteen. Your Committee opposed this 
on the grounds: (1) That there was no de- 
mand or meed for it (the Jabour turnover in 
the case of boys being greater than with any 
other class of workers). (2) That it might 
easily be harmful (by attracting boys from 
apprenticeship jobs, to which the minimum 
would not apply, to “blind-alley ” jobs). (3) 
That no such innovation should be made until 
the situation had been thoroughly surveyed,— 
which had not been done. In the result the 
proposed legislation was withdrawn. 
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EMPLOYEES’ REPRESENTATION PLAN OF DOMINION IRON AND 
STEEL COMPANY, LIMITED 


JOINT council on the Employees’ Repre- 

sentation Plan was established by the 
Dominion Iron and Steel Company, Limited, 
in September, 1923, in its various establish- 
ments in Nova Scotia. It has thus been in 
operation for more than two years and a half. 
During that time it has dealt with a wide 
range of questions involving the relations be- 
tween the management and the employees, 
both individually and collectively. <A solu- 
ticn of these administrative difficulties was 
found in all these cases by means of the co- 
operative plan. The constitution of the Joint 
Council, and an outline of the various cases 
dealt with, showing the scope of its activities, 
will be found in the following paragraphs: 

It is mutually agreed by the employees and manage- 
ment that this plan be established to provide an 
orderly and expeditious means of communication and 
adjustment on matters pertaining to conditions under 


which the employees work and ito develop a closer 
relationship between them and the management. 


1. Representations 


1. Representation shall be by departments on the 
basis of one representative for each one hundred 
employees or major fraction thereof. 

2. When applying the unit of representation to the 
smaller departments, it appears desirable to group some 
of these. In so doing regard shall be had to logical 
groupings. 

3. Fluctuations in forces of the various units will 
require adjustment in representation fnom time to time. 
These changes shall be made in accordance with the 
recommendation of the Joint Commititee. 


2 


2. Voters 


1. Any employee who is eighteen years of age, or 
over, is eligible to vote. Foremen, Assistant Foremen, 


Chief Clerks, and others in similar or higher posi-_ 


tions are excluded. 


3. Representatives—Qualifications and Terms 

1. (a) Any employee 21 years of age, or over, who 
has been continuously in the employ of the company 
for at least six calendar months immediately preceding 
the nomination and who has had a total of twelve 
calendar moniths’ service with the company shall be 
eligible for nomination and election; (b) Foremen, 
Assistant Foremen, Chief Clerks, and others «in similar 
or higher positions shall be excluded. 


2. Representatives shall be elected for a term of six 
months, and shall be eligible for re-election. — 


3. A representative shali be deemed to have vacated 
office upon leaving the company’s services or upon 
being permanently and voluntarily transferred to 
another department or upon his penmanent appoint- 
ment to any of the positions mentioned in paragraph 
1 (b), of Section 3. 


4, Vacancies in the office of employee representative 
shall be filled by special election. However, if four 
months have expired and it appears saitisfactory at 
the time the General Works Committee may arrange 
to carry on for the balance of the term with the 
remaining representatives of the departmenit affected, 
or by appointing some employee of that department 
to act for the unexpired portion of the term. 


5. A representative may be recalled for cause by a 
petition being signed by two-thirds of the employees 
of the department he represents and approved by the 
Joint Committee. 


4. Nominations and Elections 


1. Nominations shall be made semi-annually and 
outlined below. 


2. Nominations shall be made by petition. Any 
employee can circulate a petition for the nomimation 
of any qualified employee or as a candidate. 

The signature of at least fifteen employees of the 
interested division shall be necessary for each nomina- 
tion. 

3. Nominations shall close at 5 p.m. on the second 
Wednesday of February and August of each year. In 
the event of either of these days being a holiday, the 
next full working day shall be substituted. 


4, Nomination petitions shall be filed, not later than 
the time specified above, with the clerk in the office 
of the department superintendent. These may be left 
open, or sealed in an envelope which shows that it 
contains a nomination petition. 

Immediately after nominations close all these nom- 
ination petitions shall be delivered to the Joint 
Committee which shall promptly arrange for printing 
of election ballots and the posting in each depart- 
ment of lists showing nominees. 

5. Elections shall be held semi-annually on the third 
Wednesday of February and August of each year. In 
event of either of these days being a holiday, the next 
full working day shall be substituted. 

Elections shall be by secret ballot and so conducted 
as to avoid undue influence, or interference with voters 
in any manner whatsoever, and to ensure a true count 
and return of votes cast. The election shall be con- 
ducted by the employees themselves, in accordance with 
rules and regulations prescribed by the General Works 
Committee, and agreed to by the Joint Committee, 
with only such assistance from the management as 
may be required. 

The number to be elected in each division of the 
plant shal! be based on the allotment of units of 
representation. Within this limitaition the candidates 
receiving the highest number of votes in their divi- 
sions shall be declared elected. 

6. Ballots showing in alphabetical order the names of 
all candidates, as nominated for each of the divisions 
of the plant, shall be provided by the Joint Committee 
which shall also arrange for suitable ballot boxes and 
other election supplies. 

Should any controversy arise concerning any election 
it shall be referred to and decided by the Joint 
Committee. 


§. Management’s Representatives 


The General Superintendent shall appoint from his 
staff the management’s representatives which may equal 
but shall not exceed in number the Central Works 
Committee, as elected by the General Works Com- 
mittee. One member shall be appointed as secretary. 


6. Arrangement of Plan and Committees 


Committees: 

1. The Employees’ Representatives, as elected, shall 
constitute the General Works Committee. 

2. The General Works’ Committee shall meet promptly 
after each semi-annual election for the purpose of 
electing from among their own numbers a Chairman, 
Vice-Chairman, and Secretary, and also to appoint 
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from among their own members a committee of nine 
(9) representatives which shall be termed the Central 
Works Committee. The Chairman, Vice-Chairman and 
Secretary shall be members of this Cenral Works Com- 
mittee. 

3. The Joint Committee shall consist of the Central 
Works Committee, and the representatives of the 
management. 

7. Committee Meetings 


1. The meeting of Committees shall be held on the 
Company’s premises and time, with pay. Any outside 
work done by representatives in connection with their 
duties as such, shall be regarded as entirely voluntary 
and no compensation shall be allowed. 

2. A quorum of any committee shall require the 
attendance of not less than two-thirds of its members. 

3. The General Works Commititee shall meet during 
the first and third Tuesday of each month. The meet- 
ings to be held at such hours as appear to best fit in 
with the next succeeding meetings of the Joint Com- 
mittee. Special meetings to be held when necessary. 


4. The Joint Committee shall meet on Thursday 
following the first and third Tuesdays of each month. 
Special meetings to be held when necessary. 


8. Procedure 


1. Any matter which in the opinion of any employee 
requires adjustment and which the employee affected 
has been unable to adjust with the foreman of the 
work on which he is engaged, may be taken up by 
such employee, either in person or through any rep- 
resentative of his department in ithe following order:— 

First: With the foreman concerned. 

Second: With the superimtendant concerned. 

Third: With the General Works Committee which 
shall consider the matiter fully, and where the merits 
of ithe case warrant, it shall be referred to and dealt 
with by the Joint Committee. 


Fourth: If the General Joint Committee fail to effect 
a settlement the President of the Company shall be 
notified and with due consideration to the nature of 
the controversy the President may refer the matter to 
arbitration. 

It is urged that all particulars of such matters be 
taken briefly in writing by the representatives inter- 
ested, as this will greatly assist in the efforts towards 
prompt adjustments. 


The General. Works Committee and the Joint Com- 
mittee shall consider any such matter with reasonable 
promptness, at a regular or special meeting, and may 
adopt such means as are necessary to ascertain the 
facts and effect a settlement. 

Suggestions as to changes that might result in 
improvement in quality or quantity of output or in 
reduction of costs should be taken, in writing, not 
only to ensure proper credit to the employee making 
the suggestion, but to permit the idea being correctly 
transmitted and thoroughly studied. 


9. Discrimination 


Departmental representatives shall be wholly free 
in their performance as such, and shall not be dis- 
criminated against on account of any action taken in 
good faith im their representative capacity. Should 
any representative feel that his independence is being 
abridged he shall have the right to appeal to the 
General Works Committee, or directly to the Joint 
Committee, for the removal of the discrimination. 

In adopting this plan, it is also mutually agreed 
that there shall be no discrimination by the manage- 
ment or by any of the employees on account of 
membership or non-membership in any lawful society 
or union. 

10. Amendments 


The method of procedure under this plan may be 
amended as changes appear to be mutually desirable 
to the employees’ representatives and the management. 





This plan, freely approved and adopted at tthe 
meeting of the General Works Committee, held 
January 15, 1924, was signed on February 21, 1924. 
At a meeting of the Joint Committee held June 5; 
1924, the following changes in the Plant Committees’ 
Scheme were suggested by the Employees’ Repre- 
sentatives.—That three sub-committees be formed: one 
on rates and conditions, one on safety, compensation 
and benefit, and one on personnel, to consider all 
matters affecting employment, promotion, discipline and 
discharge. 

The Committees as now constituted are as follows :— 
General Works, 23 members; Central Works, 8 mem- 
bers; Management, 5 members; Joint, 18 members. 

The Sub-Commititees are as follows:—Rates and con- 
ditions, 9 members; Safety, Compensation and Benefit, 
7 members; Personnel, 9 members. 





Minimum Wages in Manitoba 


The Minimum Wage Board of Manitoba 
has issued an order, dated July 3, 1926, making 
Regulation No. 1 applicable to female em- 
ployees in the Canning Industry in Mani- 
toba. 


Regulation No. 1 was given in the Lasour 
Gazette for December, 1921. It standard- 
ized the regulations previously made for 
female employees in the following industries: 
Abattoirs; cigars, confectionery and biscuits; 
creameries; drugs; groceries; macaroni and 
vermicelli; paper boxes; pickles, soap and 
yeast. The minimum wage for experienced 
employees in these industries is fixed at $11 
per week. Adult learners receive $9 for the 
first three months and $10 for the second 
three months of employment; minor em- 


ployees begin at $8, increasing by one dollar 
after each of three periods of four months. 
The hours of labour are 48 per week, and 
not more than 9 hours per day. 


The Government of Italy, in order to check 
the further rise in the cost of necessities, has 
opened a series of special stores for state 
employees, which will sell at cost price all the 
articles essential for the maintenance of a 
family. It is stated that a reduction of fifty 
per cent in the cost of these articles would 
result. Nine central. stores opened at Rome 
on July 10. The government has expressed 
the hope that other large employers of labour 
would take similar measures on behalf of 
their employees. 
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CONVENTION OF GOVERNMENTAL LABOUR OFFICIALS 
Synopsis of the Proceedings of the Thirteenth Annual Meeting 


HE thirteenth annual convention of the 
Association of Governmental Labour 
Officials of the United States and Canada 
was held in Columbus, Ohio, June 7-10, dele- 
gates being present from the Federal Depart- 
ments of Labour of Canada and the United 
States, from fourteen State departments and 
from one provincial department (Ontario). 
The convention was opened by a banquet at 
which Mr. H. R. Witter, the president of 
the Association presided. In the absence of 
Mr. V. Donahey, Governor of Ohio, who was 
to have addressed the assembly, Mrs. Dona- 
hey welcomed the delegates to the State of 
Ohio. An address was also delivered by Mr. 
James Wilson of Cincinnati, seventh vice- 
president of the American Federation of 
Labour. 

The business sessions commenced on the 
morning of June 8. The report of the sec- 
retary-treasurer, Miss Louise KE. Schutz, of 
St. Paul, Minnesota, showed! that 28 States 
and provinces had paid dues during the fiscal 
year, the number of dues-paying States hav- 
ing increased by four. The committee to 
which this report was referred suggested that 
the association should consider re-classifying 
some of the State departments of labour 
which are now paying the minimum fee. The 
report on the financial statement was adopted, 
but the question of dues was laid over. The 
committee paid tribute to the work of the 
retiring president, Mr. Herman R. Witter, 
director of the Department of Industrial Re- 
lations of Ohio, who subsequently was made 
an honorary member of the association. 

The association re-affrmed its support of 
the child labour amendment to the United 
States constitution. 

The report of the committee which had 
been appointed at the 1925 convention to con- 
sider uniform methods of collecting and com- 
piling statistics, dealt with (1) accident sta- 
tistics, (2) employment statistics, (3) wages 
and- hours of labour (pay roll data), and (4) 
the acceptance of the union scales of wages 
as the prevailing rates in the localities where 
the trades are well organized. The commit- 
tee recommended that the association adopt 
the principle of uniformity in the collection 
and compilation of industrial statistics, and 
that the committee be continued until such 
time as it can work out a report on termin- 
ology to be used. After some discussion, and 
the adoption of a few minor amendments, the 
report was approved. 

As a substitute for the recommendation of 
the committee on the employment of migra- 


tory children, the convention decided to in- 
struct the committee to extend its study to 
include non-migratory children employed in 
industrial forms of agriculture. 

The committee on industrial home work re- 
commended that this subject should be under- 
taken as a nation-wide inquiry fby some 
national research organization. The conven- 
tion, however, disapproved of this suggestion, 
and adopted as a substitute a resolution call- 
ing for the continuation of the committee 
with a view to enlarging the scope of its inves- 
tigation. 

The afternoon session of Tuesday, June 9, 
was devoted to the consideration of women 
and children in industry. An address on “The 
Effect of Labour Laws Upon Women in In- 
dustry” was delivered by Miss Mary Van 
Kleeck, director of the Department of Indus- 
trial Studies of the Russell Sage Foundation. 
An address on “Industrial Hygiene” was de- 
livered by Dr. E. R. Hayhurst, consultant of 
the Department of Industrial Hygiene, De- 
partment of Health of the State of Ohio. 

The Wednesday morning session was given 
over to the question of employment, the first 
paper read being one by Miss Mary Van 
Kleeck, of the Russell Sage Foundation, the 
subject of which was “Preventing Unemploy- 
ment. by Statistics.” Captain T. 8. Wharton, 
manager and special agent of the Richmond, 
Virginia, Public Employment Bureau, read a 
paper on “Securing the Confidence of Em- 
ployers” (in supplying their labour require- 
ments), and Mr. B. C. Seiple, Cleveland sup- 
erintendent of the Ohio State Employment 


Service, dealt with “Public Employment 
Work in Ohio.” An address was delivered by 
Mr. M. F. Carpenter, assistant industrial 


manager of the Dennison Manufacturing 
Company, of Columbus, on the unemploy- 
ment insurance plan as carried on by that 
firm. 

On Wednesday afternoon the delegates 
visited the plant of the Jeffroy Manufactur- 
ing Co., of Columbus, after which they were 
taken on a sight-seeing motor trip. 


On Thursday morning Mr. W. W. Adams, 
statistician of the Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D.C., de- 
livered an address on “Accidents and Ac- 
cident Prevention in Bituminous Coal Mines,” 
followed by a paper prepared by Mr. Joseph 
J. Walsh, secretary of Mines of the State of 
Pennsylvania, and which was read by Mr. 
R. H. Lansburgh, Secretary of Labour and 
Industry of the State of Pennsylvania. Fol- 
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lowing the discussion on _ this paper, which 
was led by Mr. J. H. Hall, commissioner of 
Labour of Virginia, a demonstration of first 
aid work in mines was given by two teams, 
one of which represented the American Roll- 
ing Mills of Columbus, the other being made 
up of mine inspectors of the State of Ohio. 

The session of Thursday afternoon was 
devoted to inspection and safety. The first 
address was by Mrs, Lillian M. Gilbraith, of 
Montclair, N.H., on the subject of “Indus- 
trial Fatigue.” Mr, T. P. Kearns, superinten- 
dent of the Division of Safety and Hygiene, 
Industrial Commission of Ohio, read a paper 
on “Educational Phases of Safety Work,” 
followed by a paper Dye wir, C.F. Auel, of 
the Westinghouse Electric Co., of East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., on “Co-operation Between the 
States and the National Safety Council.” Mr. 
Robert Northrop, safety inspector of the De- 
partment of Labour of New York State, de- 
livered an address on “Motion Pictures as an 
Aid in Accident Prevention Study.” Follow- 
ing a general discussion on various phases 
of safety work led by Dr. Andrew McBride, 
commissioner of the Department of Labour 
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of New Jersey, and Gen. E. Leroy Sweetser, 
commissioner of the Department of Labour 
and Industries of Massachusetts, a screening 
was given by Mr. H. W. Mowrey, of New 
York, of a film depicting the causes of many 
accidents both in factories and on the streets. 

The election of officers for 1926-27 resulted 
as follows: President, John S. B. Davie, com- 
missioner, Bureau of Labour, Concord, N.H.; 
first vice-president, R. H. Lansburgh, secre- 
tary of Labour and Industry, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; second vice-president, R. T. Kennard, 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, Olive Hill, 
Ky.; third vice-president, Miss Maud Swett, 
director, Women’s Department, Industrial 
Commission, Milwaukee, Wis.; fourth vice- 
president, H. C. Hudson, superintendent On- 
tario employment offices, Toronto, Ont.; fifth 
vice-president, M. H. Alexander, Deputy 
Labour Commissioner Bureau of Labour 
Statistics, Denver, Col.; secretary-treasurer, 
Miss Louise E. Schutz, superintendent, Divi- 
sion of Women and Children, Industrial Com- 
mission, St. Paul, Minn. 

New Jersey was selected as the State in 
which the 1927 convention is to be held. 





NOTES ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


Workers’ Educational Association in 
Oniario 


T the annual meeting of the Workers’ 
‘Educational Association of Ontario re- 
cently held in Toronto, the secretary reported 
that 31 classes had been carried on, with an 
enrolment of 821 adult students. These classes 
were held in Brantford, Galt, Hamilton, Tor- 
onto and Windsor, the subjects of instruction 
being, English literature and rhetoric, econ- 
omics, psychology, drama, civics, finance, as- 
tronomy, sociology, journalism, and public 
speaking. A new centre is being arranged in 
Stratford, where there is a large group of 
enthusiastic students, and classes are to be 
established in Ottawa early in October. 

During the past year the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada has affiliated and has ap- 
pointed a representative on the executive coun- 
cil. Gratitude was expressed to the Provin- 
cial University for its generous financial sup- 
port which has made possible the extensive 
educational work carried on by the association. 
The delegates were asked to make clear to 
the members of the various branches that the 
classes are open to workers of all sorts, hand 
workers and brain workers, whether organized 
or unorganized. 

Representatives of the various branches 
gave optimistic reports of the work done dur- 
ing the year in the different Ontario centres 
and outlined plans for advancement during 
next season. 


Proposed Training Programme for the 
Pulp and Paper Industry 


The following are extracts taken from an 
article contributed to the Pulp and Paper 
Magazine on May 27, 1926, by Mr. T. Lin- 
sey Crossley. 

In the paper, textile, and other industries, 
craftsmanship is yielding to mass production. 
These industries used to provide for self-per- 
petuation by systems of apprenticeship, where- 
in the future craftsman was held in practical 
bondage for long periods, for the privilege of 
picking up such fragments of the inner mys- 
teries as were grudgingly thrown to him in 
the process of using him as the craftsman’s 
drudge. 

Industrial liberty and free schools gradually 
destroyed that system but its hierarchy made 
no provision for its successor. 

Into this situation is being projected an in- 
creasing number of men with scientific train- 
ing, who, finding the professions crowded, have 
turned their attention to industry, not as engi- 
neers, or chemists, but as workmen, with this 
difference, that. they wish to master the in- 
dustry, not for a job and pay envelope, but 
for a life work. ; 

Further, our educational systems now are 
sending into industry boys with a higher de- 
gree of preparation and greater expectations 
than was the case even twenty-five years ago. 
These two classes of employee find no prepar- 
ation made to receive them, but instead a 
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tyrannical system of advancement by seniority 
and personal connection or “pull”. 

There are 130,000 employees, more or less, in 
the pulp and paper industry of the United 
States and Canada. With endless opportuni- 
ties for self study or night schools, we believe 
it is not overstating the case to say that less 
than 3 per cent of these employees are doing 
anything for self advancement, or are finding 
provision made by the industry, for increas- 
ing their knowledge or adding to their pay 
envelope. 

There are grounds for hope, however, that 
ere long some system of general application 
may be devised and put into operation. 

The organization of the technical men some 
twelve years ago and the superintendents a 
few years later, provided machinery for the 
production of text books, and interest suffi- 
cient to develop agencies for study of the in- 
dustry. 

We are still faced with the fact that only 
a notably small proportion of the men and 
women engaged in the industry are giving it 
a thought beyond job and pay cheque. 

The great hindrance to any development of 
this nature is covered in the phrase “counsels 
of perfection.” Some system apparently is 
expected to spring fully armed from the head 
of Jove, function immediately and occasion 
no direct expenditure. Manifestly there is no 
such system. The writer ventures to suggest 
a plan. There are two requisites to success in 
this work. Both involve expense. 

PLAN FOR MILL 

I. The employee seeking opportunity must 
spend some of his own time and energy, and 
sacrifice, for the time being, some earnings. 

II. The company must be prepared to spend 
a little money and a lot of thought. 

1. Education and training should be a part 
of the company’s policy and come before its 
intention on the employer’s part, either in the 
matter of undertaking a training, a correspon- 
dence, or other course. 

2. There should be an agreement covering 
directors. 

3. The plan should be understood and ac- 
cepted as fair by the other employees. 

4. It should be supervised by a committee 
representing management and operatives. 

5. It should be voluntary and open to all 
who are prepared to submit to the ruling of 
the committee in charge. 

6. It should be administered by a com- 
petent person, compensated adequately for the 
time and thought given. One good man 
should be engaged on full time basis in larger 
mills. Smaller mills could be grouped for ‘one 
man to a group. 

7. In addition to agreement to serve in the 
mill, the employee taking training should be 


required to follow some definite course of 
study at the company’s expense. 

8. If the employee wishes to discontinue, he 
may do so upon due notice, and reimbursing 
company for expenditures other than the pay 
agreed upon. 

9. There should be a definite period. 

10. Entry should be voluntary and by ap- 
plication to the ‘committee. 

With these general provisions agreed upon 
it does not appear necessary for any organiza- 
tion to endeavour the almost impossible task 
of evolving details to be practicable in all 
mills. Each mill committee could decide these. 

An arrangement on these lines would in- 
volve a minimum of expense and a definite 
start could be made. 


PLAN FOR INDUSTRY 


The industry as a whole could undertake 
some such plan as the following, which if 
taken up by even fifty per ‘cent of the mills, 
would probably be self-supporting. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


General Outline 

I. Finance. 

(a) Industry guarantees $5,000 per annum. 

(b) School or schools repay to the industry 
25 per cent of the amounts received by them 
from mills or individuals in mills. . 

(c) Amount required about $10,000 per an- 
num. 


II. Personnel. 

(a) One International Field Operative and 
Educational Secretary with one or two steno- 
graphers. 

(b) Committee of three in each mill to ap- 
prove candidates and oversee operation of 
courses or progress of apprentices. 


III. Character of Work or Training. 

(a) Self-study by any individual. 

(b) Voluntary course of. training and study 
by individuals entering the industry as a life 
work. 


IV. Schools Involved. 

(a) The Institute of Industrial Arts at 
Gardenvale, Que., under supervision and con- 
trol of the industry, for Pulp and Paper Tech- 
nology. 

(b) Other approved schools giving courses 
in Combustion Engineering, Business Admin- 
istration or Machine-shop Practice. 

The school must accept financing arrange- 
ment to comply with this plan. 


Organization 
I. General Secretary. 
To visit mills and conduct campaigns to 
arouse interest and explain courses, advising 
prospects. 
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Secret e e e 


To maintain records of progress of students, 
endeavouring to secure more constant adher- 
ence to courses, to rearrange where necessary, 
and to maintain file of all employees grad- 
uating from schools or completing courses. To 
prepare statistical data and make reports to 
supporting associations. 

II. Local Committee. 

Each mill to have a committee of three, 
one nominated by the management (prefer- 
ably the personnel director), one nominated by 
a majority ballot of the employees, and a third 
mutually agreed upon by these two. This 
committee’s duties will be; 

(a) To approve or disapprove applications 
for courses to be undertaken by employees 
where assistance or reward is offered by the 
company. 

(b) To consider applications of persons wish- 
ing to undertake a course of experience with 
the object of making a life work of the in- 
dustry. 

(c) To receive reports of progress from 
schools and endeavour to keep men interested 
in their courses. 

(d) To. advise General Secretary of any 
criticism of schools by students. 


Operation 


This will affect two classes of employees as 
in section III of Genera] Outline. 


I. Those who wish to study some course. 


If the company through its committee ap- 
proves the course as being one to increase the 
value of the employee, it will advance on his 
behalf the cash price of such course, in quar- 
terly payments, collecting from the employee 
such amounts weekly or monthly as will 
cover cost of course in one year or more as 
decided by committee. If the employee com- 
pletes the course and is still in the employ of 
the company he will, upon securing diploma 
or certificate, be repaid the amount he has 
paid for the course. If this student leaves the 
mill before he has completed payment for his 
course, he should pay the company to the 
amount of the current quarter paid by the 
company to school. If he wishes to discon- 
tinue, he can do so by paying the company in 
like manner. 


II. Those who wish to enter the mill with a 
view to making it a life-work. 

(a) These must first be approved by the 
committee (who should consult with superin- 
tendents or executive of department in which 
applicant is employed if he is not a new 
man). 

(b) They must signify their willingness 
to work for a definite period of years, say 


three, in such positions as can be made avail- 
able. 


(c) They must undertake at the same time 
to study a definite course in the technology of 
the industry, to be paid for by the company. 

(d) They shall agree, if they decide to 
discontinue training or to leave the employ 
of the company to repay to the company the 
amount paid! to the school for their courses. 


Recognition 


Upon satisfactory completion of the period 
of work and the study course undertaken, 
some form of recognition, possibly the right 
to use certain letters, such for instance as 
F.P.I.A., Fellow, Paper Industry of America, 
might be conferred, or a special button, only 
to be used in such cases. The presentation of 
certificate, or button, to be made by the 
senior association of the industry either in 
Canada or the United States, at either of 
their respective annual meetings, and with 
due formality, the employer to defray ex- 
pense on this occasion. 


Apprenticeship in Commerce, South Africa 


A committee of the Chamber of Commerce, 
at Port Elizabeth, which recently considered 
a proposal regarding an apprenticeship system 
in commerce, has reported that in its opinion 
such a system is not desirable. 

In giving it as their opinion that the pro- 
posal would result in increased juvenile un- 
employment, the committee state that com- 
merce is not an easily defined calling owing 
to its numerous ramifications, and cannot be 
confined within limits, such as a trade or pro- 
fession. Business houses must, at all times, 
endeavour to give their youths the fullest 
opportunities of becoming efficient in their 
respective spheres, and, until a youth has dis- 
covered his true avocation, it is necessary to 
transfer him from department to department. 
Or, again, it may be necessary to arrange such 
transfers in order that he may become fully 
acquainted with the business as a whole. It 
is also a fact that no two businesses are run 
on identical lines, and it is, therefore, neces- 
sary that houses should! train their own staffs, 
as 18 now done in order that wastages in the 
higher positions may be replaced. 

Finally, it is the definite opinion. of the 
committee that the enforcement of a system 
of apprenticeship would cause a serious reduc- 
tion in the number of youths employed. 

The Board, at its last meeting, decided to 
put the matter before the Retail Section of 
the Chamber in the hope of meeting with a 
better result. 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Elecirical Protection in Alberta 


ae Workmen’s Compensation Board of 

Alberta issued in June revised regula- 
tions in accordance with the provisions of the 
Electrical Protection Act, the administration 
of this act being assigned to the Board. The 
new regulations are practically the same as 
the regulations issued under the act in 1920, 
to which reference was made on page 216 of 
the March issue of the Lasour Gazerre. (It 
will be recalled that the Ontario Executive 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of Can- 
ada suggested early this year that the Ontario 
Government should make regulations for the 
protection of electrical linemen similar to 
those in force in Alberta (Lasour ‘GazEerrs, 
February, 1926, page 122). The regulations 
contain rules to be observed in connection 
with overhead lines; jointly used wood pole 
lines carrying supply circuits and signal cir- 
cuits; underground lines; and miscellaneous 
installations; and conclude with general safety 
rules and special rules for workmen in sup- 
ply station and switchboard operation. 

Among the additions made in the new 
regulations mention may be made of rules re- 
lating to insulating drop wires which are con- 
tained in the section on the vertical spacing 
of wires; rules relating to large transformers 
in connection with roof fixtures; rules govern- 
ing line wires on cross-arms used in con- 
nection with jointly-used pole-lines; rules gov- 
erning live wires of high voltage in connection 
with switches in supply station, etc. 

It is required that rubber gloves must be 
tested at least once every twelve months by 
a method approved by the Board. No regu- 
lations made under the provisions of the 
Electrical Protection Act are to apply to any 
underground work in connection with coal 
mining. 

The general rules for workmen, which were 
also contained in the earlier regulations, are 
in part as follows:— 

(1) Workmen should familiarize themselves with ap- 
proved methods of first-aid, resuscitation and fire 
extinguishment, those whose duties do not require them 
to approach or handle electrical equipment and lines 
should keep away from such equipment or lines. 

(a) They should cultivate the habit of being cau- 
tious, heeding warning signs and signals, and always 


warning others when seen in danger near live equip- 
ment. or lines. 


(2) Inexperienced or Unfit Hmployees.—No workman 
shall do work for which he is not properly qualified 
on or about live equipment or lines, except under 
the direct supervision of an experienced and properly 
qualified person. 

(3) Supervision of Workmen.—Workmen whose em- 
ployment incidentally brings them in the neighbour- 


hood of electrical supply equipment or lines with the 
dangers of which they are not familiar shall proceed 
with their work only when authorized. They shall then 
be accompanied by a properly qualified and authorized 
person, whose instructions shall be strictly obeyed. 


(4) Exercising Care-—Workmen about live equipment 
and lines should consider the effect of each act and do 
nothing which may endanger themselves or others. 
They should be always careful to place themselves in 
a safe and stcure position and to avoid slipping, stumb- 
ling, or moving backward against live parts. The care 
exercised by others should not be relied upon for pro- 
tection. 


(5) Treat Everything as Alive.—Electrical equipment 
and lines should always be considered as alive, unless 
they are positively known to be dead. Before starting 
to work, preliminary inspection or tests should always 
be made to determine what conditions exist. 


Accident Prevention in Ontario Pulp and 
Paper Mills 


Mr. R. A. McInnis, of the Abitibi Power and 
Paper Company, in his report as president of 
the Ontario Pulp and Paper Makers’ Safety 
Association for 1925, outlined the activities 
of the Association as follows:— 


(1) A meeting of the safety experts of a 
large number of mills was held in Toronto 
during the late summer. 

(2) Letters were written every company in 
the Association asking for their form of Safety 
Organization, their methods of combating acci- 
dents, their system of recording accidents, and 
any methods they had for studying them. 
The purpose of that letter was to make a sur- 
vey of the mills to find out exactly what was 
being done. 

(3) There were correspondence and visits 
with various companies in order to secure 
their actual promise to support the work of 
the Association; and, more particularly, to in- 
duce them to see that active work was carried 
on in their plants. 

(4) A group system was inaugurated, 
dividing all the mills in the Association into 
four groups, geographically located, for the 
purpose of enabling the safety men in those 
mills to get together three or four times a 
year, and to study the problems common to 
their locality. 

(5) The next step was to distribute monthly 
data to the various mills in such a way as to 
show them their standing and status in com- 
parison with other companies. A set of sug- 
gestions, in pamphlet form, were compiled: 
and issued by the Association to all mills. 
Various rules governing the computation and 
recording of accidents were improved, so as 
to make them clearer and more equitable. 

The results in accident experience for the 
year 1925 as compared with 1924, are very in- 
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teresting. There has been a reduction of a 
substantial nature in frequency, severity, and 
fatalities. According to the reports, it would 
appear that a reduction took place in the 
time lost, by 3,319 days or 553 weeks; which, 
in turn was equivalent to a saving of $13,- 
272. This was a saving in time alone, of 
which two-thirds would have been paid by 
the manufacturers. 


Natural and Artificial Ventilation 


The Department has received a_ report 
recently published by the Industrial Fatigue 
Research Board of Great Britain giving the 
results of a physiological study of the ventila- 
tion and heating in certain factories, The 
atmospheric conditions of a factory have for 
many years been recognized as exerting an 
important influence on the health and com- 
fort of the workers employed therein, and in 
Great Britain statutory provisions regulating 
ventilation, temperature and humidity were 
embodied in the Factory Acts as long ago as 
1844. Kormerly there was a tendency to re- 
gard ventilation as being largely independent 
of temperature and humidity, and to limit 
its definition to the replacement of vitiated 
air by fresh. As the result, the legal standards 
were almost always formulated in terms of 
chemical purity of the air. Recent physio- 
logical research, however, has shown that an 
important relation exists between the above 
three factors, and has introduced into the 
study of ventilation the new conception of 
air movement. It is, in fact, now generally 
accepted that neither the cRemical purity of 
the air nor the temperature (whether dry or 
wet-bulb) is per se an accurate index of the 
physiological effects of the physical environ- 
ment, but that in addition to these the rate 
of movement of the air must be taken into 
account, A temperature, for instance, which 
will prove insupportable in still air, may be 
borne without discomfort if the air in contact 
with the body is kept in a state of motion. 
The present study shows that natural systems 
of ventilation are to be preferred to artificial 
systems, although it is often impossible to 
avoid artificial ventilation entirely. 


Natural systems of ventilation are not only 
less expensive than artificial systems, but 
they are more pleasant and more healthy. On 
an average they yielded more air movement, 
‘whilst the air was rather more humid, and 
created a greater sensation of freshness. The 
rigid system of ventilation installed in one 
factory, though it gave eight air changes per 
hour, was especially liable to induce a stale 
and oppressive smell in the air. 


A Model Factory in England 


The Shredded Wheat Company’s new fac- 
tory at Welwyn Garden City, England, is de- 
ser-bed in the May issue of Industrial Welfare 
(London) as foilllows:— 


“Both outside and inside, the factory is 
a beautiful structure, looking in the distance 
as if it had been carved out of white ivory, 
and with innumerable windows sparkling like 
diamonds in the sunshine or when lit up from 
the interior. This effect is praduced because 
the exterior walls are encased in white tiles 
interspersed with lange glass windows. The 
work stands in the midst of its own grounds 
which have already been laid out for cricket 
and tennis and which will later on allocate 
pitches for football and other team games. 
Beds of flowers are being cultivated and care- 
fully kept lawns adjoin the playing p‘tches. 
Within the factory itself all is harmony and 
hight. ‘No dirt or dust can flourish where 
there are no dark and inaccessible corners, and 
the various departments are as spick and span 
as a ward of a modern hosp'tal. In their 
airy and pleasant workrooms, the emplcyees 
are as busy as fees, and attired in spotless 
white overalls and caps look the picture of 
happiness and contentment. Each individual 
is treated as a partner in the enterprise and 
there are no special privileges retained for 
any ome section more than another. The 
pleasant dining-rcom is shared by everyone 
from the directors down to the youngest and 
newest employee. Run on the Cafeteria sys- 
tem, there are no special restrictions as ‘o 
reserved seats and preferential treatment of 
service or diet. As a matter of fact no charge 
whatever is made for the three-course dinner 
which is served in the middle of the day, as 
the management consider that as many of 
their employees come from a considerable dis- 
tance, it is a sound investment for health and 
efficiency to ensure that. everyone has a good 
mid-day meal. Of course this would probably 
not be possible in the case of large numbers, 
but when only a small working force is in- 
volved (there are about 100 employees at 
the Shredded Wheat Works), it is an ex- 
periment which is well worth carrying out. 

“The dining-room js worthy of special 
notice, fitted up as it is with small glass- 
topped tables and comfortable chairs—a place 
of refreshment for mind as well as body. The 
kitchen is a model of spotless cleanliness and 
purity, and in addition to all the latest equip- 
ment and apparatus, has its own refrigerating 
and ice-cream plant. There are two intervals 
of rest pauses—each of one quarter of an hour 
—one in the mominig and one in the after- 
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noon, when tea and biscuits are served, and 
for which the employees pay 2d. a head. The 
profits derived from these breaks are devoted 
entirely to the workers, and are spent mainly 
on social amenities and the like. Already a 
stage has been erected out of the proceeds 
and the dramatic soc’ety is contemplating pro- 
ducing plays and operas when compiling next 
winter’s social programme. 


“Wihist drives, concerts and dances are be- 
ing held periodically and are organized en- 
tirely by the employees themselves, with every 
support and encouragement as required from 
the management. A piano has been provided 
and a works orchestra is at present in course 
of formaition. 


“The cloak room and sanitary arrangements 
are particularly gocd. Each employee has 
his or her individual steel locker, and these 
are housed in well warmed and ventilated 
rooms, where in add'tion there is an ample 
supply of wash hand basins of the newest 
type. Towels are supplied ad lb., a very ex- 


cellent welfare feature is a food factory, where 
personal cleanliness is of such vital impor- 
tance. Better still, there are shower baths 
which may be used during working hours, 
and which are much apprec‘ated by the em- 
ployees. 

“Visitors to the factory—and it is worth 
noting that they are welcome to inspect the 
works at any time during working hours— 
have their own delightful reception’ room 
fitted up with cane armcha rs and palms. But 
the employees fare no less well, as they too 
have rooms fitted up in a similar manner, to 
which they can retire for rest and recreation. 
In additicn, ambulance rooms, in charge of 
qualified workers, are set aside for those em- 
plovees requiring attention for illness or ac- 
cident, or for rest in the case of those who 
are temporarily indisposed. 

The works closes down on Saturday morn- 
ings, so that the employees have the advan- 
tage of a long week-end, a custom which is 
becoming fairly common in industr'es where 
the nature of the process will admit of it. 





Group Life Insurance Association Formed in Canada 


Early this year a Group Life Association 
was formed in Canada, the chartered members 
being the Metropolitan, Canada Life, Pru- 
dential, Sun, Equitable of New York, Trav- 
elers, Missouri State Life, Connecticut Gen- 
eral and the Aetna Life. 


Group insurance was explained by Mr. K. 
N. Burns McKenzie in a recent address to 
the Life Underwriters’ Association of Can- 
ada. He said that this kind of insurance is 
divided into two parts: (1) where 50 or more 
lives are involved; and (2) where 10 to 49 
hves are to be insured. In both cases it is 
on the Yearly Renewable Term Plan with 
the same disability feature. Where 50 or 
more lives are covered the estimated average 
premium is $10. per $1,000, while the prem- 
ium where 10 lives are involved is approxi- 
mately $12 per $1,000. 


Insurance is now provided to cover the 
“four worries” experienced by workmen, 
namely, sickness, unemployment (in some 
cases), old age and death. A master policy 
is issued to the employer for the benefit of 
his employees. This is a contract between 
the insurance company and the employer. 
Each employee receives a certificate per- 
taining to the benefits payable to his bene- 
ficiary or to himself in event of disability up 
to age 60, the conversion privilege to which 
he is entitled if he ceases to be employed, 


and usually some form of message from the 
employer giving his reasons for arranging 
this service. 

It has been estimated that approximately 
30 per cent of the workers in industry carry 
no insurance, 30 per cent have not more 
than $500, mole the average insurance in 
force on the remaining 40 per cent does not 
exceed $1,000. It is, therefore, not surpris- 
ing that employers are called upon for burial 
expenses or sufficient funds to help the widow 
and children through the period of adjustment. 

t is estimated that because of physical dis- 
ability 20 per cent of all employees cannot 
get insurance of any form or are obliged to 
pay premiums which have been rated up; 
because there is no medical examination, 
various employers have introduced Growp 
insurance in order to do something for em- 


ployees, which employees cannot do for them- 
selves. 





The City Council of Hull, Quebec, resolved 
in June to petition the provincial government 
to promote legislation which would provide 
that all unnecessary work shall cease on 
Sunday. This action was taken by the 
council on the representations of the Quebec 
Sunday Observance Society. The legislation 
asked for would, if enacted, affect chiefly the 
paper industry at Hull. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Eighth and Ninth Sessions of the 


HE Eighth and Ninth Sessions of the In- 

ternational Labour Conference (League 

of Nations), constituted under the provisions 

of the Treaties of Peace were held at Geneva, 

Switzerland, from May 26 to June 6 and from 
June 7 to June 24 respectively. 

The objects for which the International 
Labour Organization was formed are set out 
in Part XIII of the Treaties of Peace and 
are, briefly, to promote the improvement of 
industrial conditions by legislative action and 
international agreement. 

Seven previous sessions of the International 
Labour Conference have been held as follows: 
Washington, D.C., 1919 (Lasour GAZETTE, 
December, 1919); Genoa, Italy, 1920 (LaBour 
GazettE, October, 1920); Geneva, Switzerland, 
1921 (Lasour Gazerre, January, 1922); 
Geneva, Switzerland, 1922 (Lasour GAZETrTs, 
December, 1922); Geneva, Switzerland, 1923 
(Lasour Gazerre, December, 1923); Geneva, 
Switzerland, 1924 (Lasour Gazerre, August, 
1924); Geneva, Switzerland, 1925 (Lasour 
Gazette, July, 1925). 

It will be observed that only one Session 
of the Conference has been held annually 
until the present year. In this connection 
the Treaty of Peace required that “the 
meetings of the general conference of repre- 
sentatives of the members shall be held from 
time to time as occasion may require, and at 
least once in every year.” It was desired this 
year to deal with certain questions relating 
to the employment of seamen and also to 
consider the adoption of a Convention relative 
to the simplification of the inspection of emi- 
grants on board ship. The latter question 
was referred to the Eighth Session and was 
the principal item on the agenda of this 
gathering, while the agenda of the Ninth 
Session was confined to certain questions 


International Labour Conference 


affecting seamen. The present article deals 
with the proceedings of both the Eighth and 
Ninth Sessions. 


Under the terms of the Treaties of Peace, 
each State adhering thereto is entitled to send 
four delegates to the International Labour 
Conference, two of whom must be Govern- 
ment delegates and the two others are to be 
delegates representing, respectively, the em- 
ployers and the workpeople of the country, 
chosen in agreement with the industrial 
organizations, if such organizations exist, 
which are most representative of employers 
or workpeople, as the case may be, in the 
respective countries. Each delegate may be 
accompanied by advisers not exceeding two 
in number for each item of the agenda. 


The decisions of the Conference may take 
the form of either a Recommendation or a 
Draft Convention. A two-thirds majority of 
the votes cast by the delegates is required 
for the adoption of any Recommendation or 
Draft Convention by the Conference. The 
Recommendations and Draft Conventions are 
afterwards transmitted through the Secretariat 
of the League of Nations to the different 
countries represented on the International 
Labour Organization for acceptance or other- 
wise. Each country is obliged under the 
Treaties, within the period of one year at 
most from the closing of the Conference, or 
if it is impossible owing to exceptional circum- 
stances to do so within one year, then at 
the earliest practicable moment and in no 
case later than eighteen months from the 
closing of the Conference, to bring the 
respective Recommendations or Draft Con- 
ventions “before the authority or authorities 
within whose competence the matter lies for 
the enactment of legislation or other action.” 


Proceedings of the Eighth Session 


The results of the Eighth Session may be 
summed up as follows:— 


By 72 votes to 35, the Conference adopted 
a Draft Convention concerning the simplifi- 
cation of the inspection of emigrants on board 
ship. ; 

By 89 votes to 19, the Conference adopted 
a Recommendation concerning the protection 
of emigrant women and girls on board ship. 
This Recommendation provides for the 
appointment of properly qualified women 
conductresses to give to women and girl 


emigrants while at sea any material or moral 
assistance they may need. 


By 75 votes to 19, the Conference adopted 
a Resolution in favour of the carrying of an 
interpreter on any emigrant vessel carrying at 
least 50 emigrants speaking a language not 
that of the country under whose flag the 
vessel sails. 


By 66 votes to 33, the Conference adopted 
a Resolution in favour of the appointment 
of a committee of experts to examine the 
annual reports from Governments, under 
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Article 408 of the Peace Treaty, on the 
application of Conventions ratified by them, 
with a view to facilitating the scrutiny of 
the reports by a Committee set up by the 
ensuing Session of the Conference. 

By a unanimous vote, the Conference 
adopted an amendment to its Standing Orders 
designed to enable all delegates who so desire 
to take part in the discussions of Committees 
of the Conference. 

The Conference also adopted unanimously 
a number of amendments to the Standing 
Orders intended to substitute a “double dis- 
cussion” procedure for the scheme of first and 
second readings which had been applied 
‘experimentally to proposed Conventions and 
Recommendations at the two _ preceding 
Sessions. 

The Conference, further, adopted resolutions 
concerning native labour, the scientific organi- 
zation of industry, unemployment, the Hours 
Convention, and the establishment of a Corre- 
spondence Office in India. 

In addition, the Conference afforded an 
opportunity, during a general discussion on 
the annual report of the Director, for an 
exchange of views with regard to the progress 
of ratifications, especially in relation to the 
Hours Convention, and with regard to a 
variety of problems arising in connection with 
the current work of the Organization. 


Countries Represented 


Of the fifty-seven countries which are mem- 
bers of the International Labour Organization, 
thirty-eight countries sent delegations to the 
Eighth Session. 
delegations were “complete” in that they 
consisted of representatives of organized 
employers and workers as well as of Govern- 


ments. A lst of the countries represented 
follows:— 
South Africa India 
Germany- Irish Free State 
Argentina Italy 
Australia Japan 
Austria Latvia 
Belgium Norway 
Brazil Netherlands 
British Empire Peru 
Bulgaria Poland 
Canada Portugal 
Chile Roumania 
China Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Cuba Croats and Slovenes 
Denmark Siam 
Spain Sweden 
Esthonia Switzerland 
Finland Czechoslovakia 
France Uruguay 
Greece Venezuela 
Hungary 
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Canadian Delegation 


The Canadian delegation in attendance at~ 
the Conference was as follows:— 


Government Delegates—Dr. W. A. Riddell, 
Canadian Advisory Officer, League of Nations, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 


Mr. Lucien Pacaud, Secretary, Office of the 


High Commissioner for Canada, London, 
England. 
Adviser to Government Delegates—Mr. 


Thomas Poulin, of the Federation of Catholic 
Workers of Canada, Quebec, Que. 


Employers’ Delegate—Mr. Thomas Robb, 
Manager and Secretary, Shipping Federation 
of Canada, Montreal, Que. 


Adviser to Employers’ Delegate —Mr. R. W. 
Gould; Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
Montreal, Que. 

Workers’ Delegate—Mr. Tom Moore, Presi- 
dent, Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Adviser to Workers’ Delegate —Mr. Bertram 
Merson, President, Toronto Division 118, 
Amalgamated Association of Street & Electric 
Railway Employees of America, and Vice- 
President, Trades & Labour Congress of 
Canada, Toronto, Ont. 


Appointment of Committees 


Committees were appointed by the Con- 
ference as follows:— 


Selection Committee—12 Government dele- 
gates, 6 employers’ delegates, and 6 workers’ 
delegates, nominated by the respective groups. 

Credentials Committee—Three members— 
one from each group. 

Second Committee (on measures taken in 
various countries to give effect to the pro- 
visions of Conventions to which they have 
respectively ‘adhered) —Thirty-six members— 
12 from each group. 

Third Committee (on proposed discussion 
of subjects of two successive Sessions of the 
Conference before adoption of Draft Con- 
ventions or Recommendations) —Thirty-six 
raembers—12 from each group. 


Fourth Committee (on proposed amend- 
ments to the Standing Orders of the Confer- 
ence) —Eighteen members—6 from each group. 

Committee on Proposed Simplification of 
the Inspection of Emigrants on Board Ship.— 
Forty-eight members—16 from each group. 

Dr. W. A. Riddell was chosen as one of the 
members of the government group on the 
Selection Committee. 
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Mr. Tom Moore was appointed a member 
of workers’ group on the Committee on Stand- 
ing Orders. 

Canada was represented on all three groups 
of the committee on the simplification of the 
inspection of emigrants on board ship. Dr. 
W. A. Riddell was elected as a member of 
the government group, Major Thomas Robb 
a3; a member of the employers’ group and Mr. 
Bertram Merson as a member of the Workers’ 
group. 

Mr. Lucien Pacaud and Mr. R. W. Gould 
acted as substitutes for Dr. Riddell and Major 
Robb respectively at some of the meetings 
oi the Committee on the simplification of the 
inspection of emigrants on board ship. 

Mr. Thomas Poulin acted as a substitute 
for Mr. Pacaud at one of the meetings of the 
Conference. 


Officers of the Conference 


The following were elected as officers of the 
Conference :—- 


President—Monsignor Nolens, Minister of 
State of the Netherlands. 


Vice Presidents—Mr. Aguero y Bethancourt, 
Government Delegate (Cuba); Mr. Hodac, 
Employers’ Delegate (Czechoslovakia); and 
Mr. Muller, Workers’ Delegate (Germany). 

Mr. Albert Thomas, Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, acted as Secretary- 
General of the Conference. — 


The President’s Address 


The President, after thanking the delegates 
for the honour conferred on him and_ his 
country, referred to the objects of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, to the ob- 
stacles encountered, and to possible remedies 
for the situation. The ideal of the organiza- 
tion was the promotion of social justice and 
reace between employers and employed. It 
was tc be an organization taking decisions in- 
volving strict obligations on its members, in- 
cluding the obligation of adapting national 
legislation to the minimum standards laid 
down in international conventions. He re- 
gretted to have to say that the reality still 
fell short of the ideal. Monsignor Nolens 
declared, however, that he spoke in no spirit 
of uncertainty or doubt as to the future o: 
the International Labour Organization. If 
he had felt it possible to make criticisms in 
public on this occasion, it was because the 
Organization had already acquired a lofty 
consciousness of its mission and because the 
populations of the member states were com- 
ing to desire more ardently that simuitaneous 
action in reform which should be the very 
basis of the Organization’s constitution. 


Birector’s Annua! Report 


Three days were devoted to the discussion 
of the Director’s report. A summary of the 
report of the Director appears on page 690 in 
the present issue. During this discussion 
an exchange of views occurred with regard 
to the progress of ratifications, especially in 
relation to the Eight Hours Convention, and a 
variety of problems arising in connection with 
the current work of the Organization. Dur- 
ing the discussion of the Director’s report, 
Mr. Tom Moore, President of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, referring to what 
had been said by an earlier speaker with re- 
gard to the development of scientific manage- 
ment, said the workers of Canada and the 
United States had realized for some consider- 
able time that if prosperity, measured in the 
workers’ terms (i.e., higher living conditions, 
greater purchasing power and reduced hours 
of labour) were to prevail, it could only come 
about by constantly improving the methods of 
production and_ distribution. Mr. Moore 
stated that the greatest obstacle to these 
ideals was not so much on the workers’ side 
as on the management side. The workers had, 
therefore, taken the matter into their own 
hands in many countries, and were determin- 
ing for themselves how the great waste caused 
by inefficient management might be elimin- 
ated. The Director’s report called attention 
to the developments that had taken place in 
this field. It was necessary to point out that 
these new developments had no connection 
whatever with the so-called “Taylor systems” 
of the past, which involved the destruction of 
human initiative. These new developments 
were along the lines of introducing a kind of 
democracy into industry, whereby all those 
interested, whether by the investment of capi- 
tal, or by the contribution of manual labour, 
would take their just part in discussing the 
problems of the industry, and the results 
achieved would be equally distributed among 
those who participated in securing increased 
production. One of the greatest experiments 
in this direction had been undertaken by the 
State-owned railways of Canada, some 23,000 
miles in length, and employing some 110,000 
workers and, after a year’s experience, it had 
been whole-heartedly approved by the work- 
ers concerned. As regards vocational educa- 
tion and apprenticeship, legislation had been 
passed in Canada which was probably as ad- 
vanced as that of any part of the world. Mr. 
Moore’ suggested that the International 
Labour Office should examine the Canadian 
systems of vocational education which co- 
related the work carried on by the apprentice 
in the workshop with the technical education 
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in thexsSehool. In closing, Mr. Moore said: 
“I just wish to say one word of warning in 
that particular regard, mamely, that there 
should be no confusion between vocational 
training of apprentices and the so-called trade 
school. It is impossible to take a school and 
train anyone in the rudiments of industry, 
even as it is known to-day, merely through a 
school. It is essential that technical train- 
ing of that kind shall be vocational: that it 
shall supplement the work, the manual labour, 
which the boy or young apprentice is called 
upon to perform in the industry in which he is 
training himself, by giving him the necessary 
technical knowledge. Where vocational train- 
ing takes place, it should give him knowledge 
as to the remainder of the industry so that 
he may know not only the particular operation 
with which he is concerned, but also the opera- 
tions before and the result of those operations 
in the completed article. Therefore, I wish 
to commend to the Office a study of our Can- 
adian system, along with the systems already 
referred to, which I am sure are excellent.” 


Dr. W. A. Riddell, one of the two govern- 
ment delegates from Canada, expressed satis- 
faction at the recognition in the report that 
extra-EKuropean countries had something con- 
structive to contribute to social welfare and 
to the work of the Organization. Reference 
had been made to experience in North Amer- 
ica in what was called scientific management. 
In his judgment it was something infinitely 
greater than scientific management; it was an 
industrial philosophy, and as such demanded 
the fullest investigation. This new industrial 
philosophy was a recognition among organized 
workers and employers alike that the class 
struggle, with its distrust and its suspicion, 
could not bring about industrial prosperity. 
It was a deepening conviction that industrial 
prosperity could come only from mutual con- 
fidence and intelligent co-operation, that it 
depended on better and more economic 
methods of production and on the just dis- 
tribution of the profits of this increased pro- 
duction making possible an increased purchas- 
ing power for the great mass of the workers in 
North America. He congratulated the Office 
on the emphasis it had laid on this question. 


Continuing, Dr. Riddell said: “I would 
like to point out that since we met here last 
year some progress has been made in the way 
of ratification—not all the progress we would 
hke to see, but some considerable progress in 
view of the world in which we live and the 
difficulties attendant on making progress. I 
am very pleased to be able to state that my 
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Government has contributed considerably with 
regard to progress in ratification. When I 
spoke from this tribune last year, I stated 
that we had passed legislation covering four 
Conventions. I am glad to say that we have 
ratified four Conventions recently. Canada, 
as you know, is a federal state; the juris- 
diction is a divided one. We have gone to 
almost every length to ascertain where the 
responsibility lies; whether it lies with the 
Federal Parliament or with the Provincial 
Legislatures. We have consulted the highest 
judicial authority in our land. That authority 
has stated, in effect, that six of the Conven- 
tions which have been adopted here may be 
considered within the competence of the 
Dominion Parliament; there are six that aré 
clearly within federal jurisdiction. We have 
already ratified four of those six. There is 
another Convention part of which is of federal 
concern and part of which is provincial. We 
have passed legislation—both federal and pro- 
vincial—which largely covers that Convention. 
Possibly this is the best evidence of the 
interest which Canada has taken and is taking 
in the International Labour Organization.” 


M. Albert Thomas, Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, referred to the various 
points which had arisen in the discussion. In 
reference to the ratification of Conventions 
he intimated that the total number of ratifi- 
cations on June 1 stood at 199. It had been 
calculated that if all the member states of the 
Conference had ratified all the Conventions 
that had been adopted by the Conference 
since 1919, the total number of ratifications 
would be 896. This, however, was not a fair 
calculation. All the Conventions were not of 
the same value and could not indeed be 
ratified by every state. What, for instance, 
would be the value of a ratification of a 
maritime Convention by countries which had 
no seaboard. If they made the necessary 
adjustment of the number, it would be found 
that a fair total of ratifications which could 
be expected was 600. Actually, therefore, the 
ratifications to date represented one-third of 
the possible, which was at least a fair result. 
Twenty countries had ratified the Convention 
on unemployment; 16 countries had ratified 
the Convention with regard to night work of 
Women; 16 countries had ratified the Conven- 
tion with regard to night work of children; 
15 countries had ratified the Convention on 
the admission of children to employment at 
sea. These figures show that certain results 
had been obtained and the permanence of 
those results was guaranteed by the existence 
of the international Conventions. 
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Inspection of Emigrants on Board Ship 


Following the organization of the Confer- 
ence a resolution was submitted by members 
of the employers’ group challenging the com- 
petence of the Conference to deal with the 
main item on its agenda, namely, the simpli- 
fication of the inspection of emigrants on 
board ship. The resolution submitted by the 
group not only denied the competence of the 
Organization to deai with “questions of the 
regulation of the transport of emigrants”, but 
also invited the Conference to decline to dis- 
cuss the specific question on the agenda. This 
resolution was rejected by 77 votes to 23 and, 
the ground thus being cleared, the Conference 
settled down to the tasks before it. 

The Conference proceeded to consider the 
report of the Committee on the Inspection ot 
Emigrants on Board Ship. A Draft Conven- 
tion on this subject was adopted by 72 votes 
to 35. This Convention, the full text of which 
appears hereafter, 1s based on the principle 
that the official inspection carried out oa 
board an emigrant vessel for the protection 
of emigrants shall be undertaken by not more 
than one Government-—as a rule, that of the 
country whose flag the vessel flies—in order 
that the present duplication and overlapping 
may be avoided. 

A Recommendation concerning the protec- 
tion of emigrant women and girls or board 
ship was adopted by 89 votes to 19, providing 
for the appointment of properly qualified 
women conductresses to give to women and 
girl emigrants while at sea any material or 
moral assistance they may need. 

A Resolution was also adopted by 75 votes 
to 19, in favour of the carrying of an inter- 
preter on any emigrant vessel carrying at least 
50 emigrants speaking a language not that of 
the country under whose flag the vessel sails. 


Double Discussion Procedure 


The committee which had been appvinted to 
consider the double discussion procedure of 


subjects appearing on the agenda of’ the In- 
ternational Labour Conference, proposed a 
series of amendments to Article 6 of the 
Standing Orders of the Conference, under 
which the various stages of the procedure 
would be as follows:— 


(1) The Governing Body places an item on 
the agenda of a Session of the Conference: 


(2) At this Session the Office submits a 
documentary report setting forth the law and 
practice followed by a draft questionnaire; 


(3) The Conference holds a general dis- 
cussion on the substance of the question and 
decides whether the matter may suitably form 
the subject of a Convention or Recommenda: 
tion; 

(4) If its decision is in the affirmative, it 
draws up the questionnaire to be sent to the 
Governments; 


(5) The Conference decides by a two-thirds 
majority to place the item on the agenda of 
the following Session: 


(6) The questionnaire put into form by the 
Office (“Red Book”) is sent to the Govern- 
ments within one month; 


(7) The Governments’ replies reach the 
Office as early as possible, and in any case so 
that the Office can despatch the final report 
(“Blue Report”) about four months before 
the Session of the Conference; 


(8) At the following Session the Confer- 
ence has before it the report in question, and 
deals with it according to the usual procedure. 


The committee’s report on this subject was 
adopted unanimously. The Conference also 
adopted unanimously two resolutions provid- 
ing that, as transitory measures, the new 
double discussion procedure should not be 
applied to the Ninth or Tenth Sessions of 
the International Labour Conference. The 
full text of the ‘Draft Convention, Recom- 
mendation and Resolutions of the Conference 
follows: 


Text of the Draft Convention Concerning the Simplification of the Inspection of Emigrants 
on Board Ship 


The General Conference of the International Labour 
Organization of the League of Nations. 


Having been convened at Geneva by the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office, and hav- 
ing inet in its Highth Session on 26 May, 1926, and 


Having decided upon the adoption of certain proposals 
with regard to the simplification of the inspection 
of emigrants on board ship, the question on the 
agenda of the Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals shall take the 
form of a draft international convention. 

adopts, this fifth day of June of the year one thousand 
nine hundred and twenty-six, the following Draft Con- 
vention for ratification by the Members of the Inter- 


national Labour Organization, in accordance with the 
provisions of Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles and 
of the corresponding Parts of the other Treaties of 
Peace: 


Article 1.—For the purposes of application of this 
Convention the terms “ emigrant vessel’ and “ emi: 
grant” shall be defined for each country by the com- 
petent authority in that country. 


Article 2.—Each Member which ratifies this Conven- 
tion undertakes to accept the principle that, save as 
hereinafter provided, the official inspection carried out 
on board an emigrant vessel for the protection of emi- 
grants shall be undertaken by not more than one 
Government. } 
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Nothing in this Article shall prevent another Govern- 
ment from occasionally and at their own expense placing 
a representative on board to accompany their nationals 
carried as emigrants in the capacity of observer, and on 
condition that he shall not encroach upon the duties 
of the official inspector. 

Article 3.—If an official inspector of emigrants is placed 
on board an emigrant vessel he shall be appointed as a 
general rule by the Government of the country whose 
flag the vessel flies. Such inspector may, however, be 
appointed by another Government in virtue of an 
agreement between the Government of the country whose 
flag the vessel flies and one or more other Governments 
whose nationals are carried as emigrants on board. the 
vessel. 


Article 4.—The practical experience and the necessary 
professional and moral qualifications required of an 
official inspector shall be determined by the Government 
responsible for his appointment. 

An official inspector may not be in any way either 
directly or indirectly connected with or dependent upon 
the shipowner or shipping company. 

Nothing in this Article shall prevent a Government 
from appointing the ship’s doctor as official inspector 
by way of exception and in case of absolute necessity. 


Article 5.—The official inspector shall ensure the ob- 
servance of the rights which emigrants possess under 
the laws of the country whose flag the vessel flies, or 
such other law as is applicable, or under international 
agreements, or the terms of their contracts of trans- 
portation. 

The Gavernment of the country whose flag the vessel 


flies shall communicate to the official inspector, irre- - 


spective of his nationality, the text of any laws or 
regulations affecting the condition of emigrants which 
may be in force, and of any relevant agreements or con- 
tracts which have been communicated to such Govern- 
ment, 


Article 6.—The authority of the master on board the 
vessel is not limited by this Convention. The official 
inspector shall in no way encroach upon the master’s 
authority on board, and shall concern himself solely with 
ensuring the enforcement of the laws, regulations, agree- 
ments, or contracts directly concerning the protection 
and welfare of the emigrants on board. 


Article 7.—Within eight days after the arrival of the 
vessel at its port of destination the official inspector 
shall make a report to the Government of the country 
whose flag the vessel flies, which Government shall 
transmit a copy of the report to the other Govern- 
ments concerned, where such Governments have prev- 
ously requested that this shall be done. . 

A copy of this report shall be transmitted to the 
master of the vessel by the official inspector. 


Article 8—The formal ratifications of this Conven- 
tion under the conditions set forth in Part XIII of 
the Treaty of Versailles and in the corresponding Parts 
of the other Treaties of Peace shall be communicated 
to the Secretary-General of the League of Nations for 
registration. 


Article §.--This Convention shall come into force at 
the date on which the ratifications of two Members 
of the International Labour Organization have been 
registered by the Secretary-General. 

It shall be binding only upon those Members whose 
ratifications have been registered with the Secretariat. 

Thereafter, the Convention shall come into force for 
any Member at the date on which its ratification has 
been registered with the Secretariat. 


Article 10.—As soon as the ratification of two Mem- 
bers of the International Labour Organization have 
been registered with the Secretariat, the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations shall so notify all 
the Members of the International Labour Organization. 
He shall likewise notify them of the registration of 
ratifications which may be communicated subsequently 
by other Members of the Organization. 


Article 11.—Subject to the provisions of Article 9, 
each Member which ratifies this Convention agrees 
to bring the provisions of Articles 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 
7 into operation not later than 1 January, 1928, and to 
take such action as may be necessary to make these 
provisions . effective. 


Article 12.—-Each Member of the International Labour 
Organization which ratifies this Convention engages to 
apply it to its eolonies, possessions and protectorates, 
in accordance with the provisions of Article 421 of the 
Treaty of Versailles and of the corresponding Articles 
of the other Treaties of Peace. 


Article 13.—A Member which ratified this Convention 
may denounce it after the expiration of ten years from 
the date on which the Convention first comes into 
force, by an act communicated to the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations for registration. 
Such denunciation shall not take effect until one year 
after the date on which it is registered with the 
Secretariat. 


Article 14,—At least once in ten years the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office shall present 
to the General Conference a report on the working 
of this Convention and shall consider the desirability 
of placing on the Agenda of the Conference the ques- 
tion of its revision or modification. 


Article 18.—The Fr.nch and English texts of this 
Convention shall both be authentic. 


Text of the Recommendation concerning the Protection of Emigrant Women and Girls 
on Board Ship 


The General Conference of the International Labour 
Organization of the League of Nations. 


Having been convened at Geneva by the Governing 
Body of -the International Labour Office, and 


having met in its Eighth Session on 26 May, 
1926; and 


Having decided upon the adoption of certain pro- 
posals with regard to the means to be taken 
to ensure the protection of emitrant women and 
girls on board ship, which question is included 
i the agenda of the Session; and 


Having determined that these proposals shall take 
the form of a Recommendation, 


adopts, this fifth day of June, of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and twenty-six, the following 
Recommendation, to be submitted to the Members of 


the International Labour Organization for considera- 
tion with a view to effect being given to it by national 


' legislation or otherwise in accordance with the pro- 


visions of Part XIII of the ‘Treaty of Versailles and 
of the corresponding Parts of the other Treaties of 
Peace: 

Where fifteen or more women or girls unaccom- 
panied by a responsible person are carried as emi- 
grants on board an emigrant vessel a properly quali- 
fied woman who has no other duty to fulfil on board 
shall be appointed to give such emigrants any material 
or moral assistance of which they may stand in need 
without in any way encroaching upon the authority of 
the master of the vessel. 


She shall report to the authority making the ap- 
pointment and her report shall be available for the 
use of the Governments which may be concerned, 
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Resoluiion adopted in Favour of the Carrying of Interpreters on Emigrant Vessels 


Wherever 50 or more emigrants speaking a particular 
language which is not the official language of the 
country under whose flag the vessel sails, are carried 
on board an emigrant vessel, the vessel shall be re- 
quired to carry a person or persons (who may be the 


official inspector of emigrants on board, or some 
member of the ship’s complement, or a passenger on 
the vessel) who is acquainted with the language of 
the emigrants concerned, and can act as intenpreter 
for them, when required. 


Resolution Respecting the Proposed Appointment of a National Correspondent in India 


This Conference draws the attention of the Govern- 
ing Body to the resolution referred to it by the Con- 
ference in 1922 regarding the appointment of a National 


Correspondent in India, and requests the Governing 
Body to decide on the matter as soon as possible. 


Resolution Concerning Unemployment 


Whereas unemployment in many countries still pre- 
sents a grave and persistent problem, the International 
Labour Conference, while expressing the hope that the 
forthcoming International Economic Conference will 
discover effective methods of mitigating this evil,— 


(1) Requests the International Labour Office to in- 
crease to the utmost its efforts to secure wider adop- 
tion of the measures proposed in the Recommenda- 
tions and .Conventions on unemployment adopted at 
previous Sessions of the Conference, i.e., 

(a) communication by Governments of all available 
information, statistical or otherwise, concerning 
unemployment and the measures taken or con: 
templated to combat it; 

(b) the creation and extension of systems of unem- 
ployment insurance, and the admission of for- 
eigners to the benefits of these systems on con- 
dition of reciprocity ; 

(c) the creation and extension of public employment 
exchange systems and international co-ordination 
of these national systems, particularly for the 
collective rccruiting of workers for employment 
abroad; 

(d) the organization cf public works so as to coun- 

teract the fluctuations of private business; 

(2) Requests the Governing Body to place unemploy- 
ment insurance on the Agenda of an early Session of 
the Conference; 

(3) Notes that the results of the enquiry into sea- 
sonal unemployment proposed by the 1922 Session of 


the Conference will be published in the series Studies 
and Reports during 1927; 


(4) Notes the information given in the Director’s 
Report on the work of the Joint Committee on Econ- 
omic Crises, and requests that this work shall be 
actively continued, with a view both to the develop- 
ment in the several countries of the series of statistics 
known as “economic barometers’? and to the dis- 
covery and application of the best means of coun- 
teracting the trade fluctuations which give rise to 
periodic outbreaks of unemployment; and 


(5) In particular, requests the International Labour 
Office, in accordance with the intention expressed by 
the Director in his Report, to seek the advice of the 
Joint Committee on the financial obstacles to the put- 
ting into operation by public authorities of the Recom- 
mendation referred to above concerning the organization 
of public works, and on a suggestion which has been 
made as to the possibility of reducing trade fluctuations 
by a scientific regulation of railway goods rates. 


(6) In connection with the above measures, requests 
the Office to approach the Governments of the coun- 
tries concerned, in order to request them to take the 
necessary steps so that the finding of employment for 
foreign workers may be undertaken solely by publie 
institutions or by organizations not aiming at making 
profits, operating under the supervision of the public 
authorities, and after consultation of the employers’ 
and workers’ organizations. 


Lesolution Concerniny Scientific Organization of Industry 


The Conference requests the International Labour 
Office to devote special attention to questions of the 
scientific organization of industry, in view of the fact 


that these questions are of increasing social interest, 
and to carry on its studies actively in this sphere. 


Resolution Concerning the Conference of Governments held in London with a view to 


o 


Ratification of the Eight Hours Convention 


The Conference, in approving every effort tending to 


secure the ratification of the Conventions of the Inter- . 


national Labour Conference, takes note of the agree- 
ment reached at the Conference of Governments held 
in London with a view to the ratification of the Hight 
Hours Convention, which agreement it regards as a 
progressive step, 

The Conference does not intend to express an opinion 
on the London interpretations of the Washington Con- 


vention, but, in view of former declarations of the 
Governments represented at London, simply wishes to 
place on record that, as far as they are concerned, 
no objections against ratification now stand. 

In consequence, the Director of the International 
Labour Office is requested to continue his endeavours 
so obtain from the countries signatories of the London 
agreement with the least possible delay the ratifica- 
tion of the Washington Eight Hours Convention. 


Resolution Concerning an Enquiry into Conditions of Native Labour 


The Conference welcomes the decision reached by the 
Governing Body to undertake an enquiry into. condi- 
tions of native labour, and expresses the hope that, 
as the result of the labours of the Committee of 


Experts which it is proposed to establish, it may be 
possible to present a preliminary report on the matter 
to the Conference of 1927. 
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Preceedings of the Ninth Session 


The Ninth Session of the International 
Labour Conference opened in Geneva on June 
7 and continued until June 24. The agenda 
comprised the two questions following :— 


1. International codification of the rules re- 
lating to seamen’s articles of agreement; and 

2. General principles for the inspection of 
the conditions of work of seamen, 


Countries Represented 


Thirty-eight states were represented at the 
Conference by 126 delegates, 12 substitutes, 
121 technical advisers and 2 substitute ad- 
visers. Representation in each case included 
two government delegates, one employers’ 
delegate and one workers’ delegate, excepting 
in the case of eight states, namely: China, 
Lithuania, Peru, Portugal, Rumania, Siam, 
Uruguay and Venezuela, which were repre- 
sented only by government delegates. The 
complete list of states represented at the Con- 
ference is as follows: Argentina, Australia, 
Austria, Belgium, Brazil, British Empire, Bul- 
garia, Canada, Chili, Cuba, Czecho-Slovakia, 
China, Denmark, Esthonia, Finland, France, 
Germany, Greece, Hungary, India, Irish Free 
State, Italy, Japan, Latvia, Lithuania, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Peru, Poland, Portugal, Ru- 
mania, Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom, Siam, 
South Africa, Spain, Sweden, Uruguay, Vene- 
zuela, 


Canadian Delegation 


Government Delegates: Dr. W. A. Riddell, 
Canadian Advisory Officer, League of Nations, 
Geneva, Switzerland, 


iMr, Lucien Pacaud, Secretary of High Com- 
missioner’s Office, London, England. 


Adviser to Government Delegates: Mr. 
Thomas Poulin, of the Federation of Catholic 
Workers of (Canada, Quebec, P.Q. 


Employers’ Delegate: Mr. Thomas Robb, 
Manager and Secretary, Shipping Federation 
of Canada, Montreal, P.Q. 


Technical Adviser to Employers’ Delegate: 
Mr. R. W. Gould, Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, Montreal, P.Q. 


Workers’ Delegate: Mr. Tom Moore, Presi- 
dent, Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
Ottawa. 


Technical Adviser to Workers’ Delegate: 
Mr. Eugene Hamelin, Grand President, Na- 
tional Association of Marine Engineers of 
Canada, Montreal, P.Q. 


President and Vice-Presidents 


Viscount Burnham, one of the delegates of 
the British Government, was elected as Presi- 
dent of the Conference. He had previously 
served as President of the Third and Fourth 
Sessions of the Conference in 1921 and 1922, 
respectively. Mr. Bandeira de Mello (Govern- 
ment Delegate, Brazil), Mr. de Rousiers (Em- 
ployers’ Delegate, France), and Mr. Mahlman 
(Workers’ Delegate, Belgium) were elected as 
Vice-Presidents, 


President’s Address 


The president, after thanking the Confer- 
ence for the unique honour conferred on him 
of election for the third time to the chair, and 
referring in graceful terms to others who had 
occupied that position, said in part:— 

“This Conference is to be concerned wholly with the 
cons.deration of maritime questions, which present 
peculiar difficulties and divergent aspects. We work 
here to complete the work which was begun at the 
Second Conference at Genoa. If we can bring to our 
debates a spirit of mutual helpfulness and, accommode- 
tion we may do a good deal to facilitate and sim- 
plify the intenpretation of the rules of the sea, and to 
lessen the extent of the difference which now exists 
between the maritime nations in our essential services 
to one another and to mankind. May I express the 
hope that it may be within the range of our reason- 
ablesness and our good-will to effect this punpose, and 
so to justify the existence of the International Labcur 
Organization as one of the permanent institutions of 
the civilized world ?’’ 


Appoiniment of Committees 


Committees were appointed by the Confer- 
ence as follows:— 


Credentials Committee: one representative 
of each group. 


Selection Committee: twelve government 
delegates, six employers’ delegates, and six 
workers’ delegates, nominated by the respective 
groups. 

Item 1 of the Agenda (International Codifi- 
cation of the Rules relating to Seamen’s Arti- 
cles of Agreement): 

First Committee (Articles of agreement): 
thirty-six members, 12 from each group. 


Second Committee (Repatriation): twenty- 
four members, 8 from each group. 


Third Committee (Discipline): twenty-four 
members, 8 from each group. 
Item 2 of the Agenda (General Principles 


for the Inspection of the Conditions of Work 
of Seamen): 
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Fourth Committee: thirty-six members, 12 
from each group. 

It was also decided that a Sub-committee 
of six members from each group should be 
set up to consider the questions which might 
be common ‘to the three Committees dealing 
with the question of codification. 

Canada was represented on four of the above 
committees. 

Dr. W. A. Riddell was chosen as a member 
of the government group on the Selection 
Committee. 

Dr. W. A. Riddell was also appointed a 
member of the government group on the 
Committee on Seamen’s Articles of Agreement, 
Mr. Thomas Poulin being named as a sub- 
stitute for him, while Mr. Thomas Robb, 
with Mr. R. W. Gould as a substitute, was 
selected as a member of the employers’ group. 

Mr. Eugene Hamelin was elected a member 
of the workers’ group on the Committee on 
Discipline of Seamen. 

Mr. Thomas Robb was chosen as a member 
of the employers’ group on the Committee 
on Conditions of Work of Seamen, and Mr. 
Tom Moore as a member of the workers’ 
group. 


Credeniials 


The Credentials Committee was called on 
to deal with protests which had been lodged 
against the admission of the following repre- 
sentatives in attendance at the Conference: 
Mr. Rossoni, workers’ delegate of Italy (whose 
appointment had also been under challenge 
at the Eighth Session), Mr. Mahlman, workers’ 
delegate of Belgium; Sir (Arthur Froom, em- 
ployers’ delegate of India; and Arthur Pugh, 
workers’ delegate of Great Britain. The ‘Cre- 
dentials Committee reported in favour of the 
admission of all of these delegates and the re- 
commendation of the Committee was upheld 
by the Conference. 


Proceedings of the Conference 


The Ninth Session resembled somewhat in 
its initial stages the Eighth Session which im- 
mediately preceded it. At the Eighth Session 
the employers’ delegates challenged the com- 
petence of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion to deal with the subject matter of the 
agenda and were defeated by 77 votes to 23. 
At the opening of the Ninth Session, the em- 
ployers’ group challenged the correctness of 
the preparatory steps taken by the Inter- 
national Labour Office in respect of the first 
item on the agenda and were defeated by 78 
votes to 27. Stated broadly, the question raised 
by the shipowners’ representatives was 
whether, in drawing up proposals for three 
Draft Conventions concerning the interna- 


tional codification of the rules relating to sea- 
men’s articles of agreement, the International 
Labour Office had or had not complied with 
the intentions of the Second Session of the 
Conference—the first devoted exclusively to 
maritime matters—held at Genoa in 1920. As 
a collateral issue, the question was raised 
whether the office was wise in dividing the 
subject into three parts, and suggesting three 
Conventions—one concerning articles of agree- 
ment generally, another concerning repatria- 
tion, and another concerning disciplinary and 
criminal penalties—instead of attempting to 
cover the whole ground in a single Conven- 
tion. 

The employers’ representatives argued, with 
considerable vigour, that the Genoa Confer- 
ence, from which the proposal for an inter- 
national code sprang, intended no more than 
that an attempt should be made to stereo- 
type existing law and practice in various coun- 
tries by establishing a uniform code contain- 
ing only such principles as were already gen- 
erally recognized, and that any proposal to 
introduce new or additional provisions into the 
code was outside the scope of the Genoa deci- 
sions. This contention was opposed with equal 
vigour by the workers’ delegates, some of 
whom roundly declared that the employers 
were actuated by wrecking motives, and was 
not accepted by the great majority of the 
Government delegates. 

After a lively and exhaustive discussion, the 
Conference by a large majority dismissed, as 
already indicated, the restrictive proposals of 
the employers’ group. 


Results of the Conference 
The results of the Session may be summed 
up as follows:— 


By 95 votes to 0, the Conference adopted 
a Draft Convention concerning seamen’s 
articles of agreement. 

By 76 votes to 22, the Conference adopted 
a Draft Convention relating to the rights of 
repatriation of seamen. 

By 75 votes to 22, the Conference adopted 
a Recommendation in favour of measures for 
repatriation of masters and apprentices. 


By 96 votes to 6, the Conference adopted a 
Recommendation concerning general prin- 
ciples for the inspection of the conditions of 
work of seamen. 


By 55 votes to 25, the Conference adopted 
a Resolution in favour of the placing on the 
agenda for an early Session of the Conference 
of the question of articles of agreement for 
the fishing industry and other forms of navi- 
gation excluded from the above-mentioned 
Convention. 
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. By 72 votes to 17, the Conference adopted 
a Resolution inviting Governments to take 
steps to ensure the repatriation of fishermen 
left in foreign ports. 

By 54 votes to 32, the Conference adopted 
a Resolution in favour of further study by 
the Office of penalties in respect to violations 
of articles of agreement, particularly by de- 
sertion or absence without leave, and the sub- 
mission of the results to the Joint Maritime 
Commission with a view to the possible treat- 
ment of the question internationally. 

By 67 votes to 26, the Conference adopted 
a Resolution asking the Governing Body to 
place the question of the regulation of hours 
of work on board ship on the agenda of a 
special maritime Session in 1928, and to sub- 
mit this question to the Joint Maritime Com- 
mission at its next regular session. 

By a unanimous vote, the Conference 
adopted a Resolution instructing the Office to 
continue the study of seamen’s welfare ashore, 
and requesting the Governing Body to con- 
sider the possibility of placing this question 
on the agenda of an early Session of the Con- 
ference with a view to the adoption of a 
Recommendation. 

By 38 votes to 27, the Conference adopted 
a Resolution requesting the Office to collect 
information on the conditions of work in 
sponge-fishing, pearlfishing, etc. 

Other Resolutions were adopted relating to 
procedure for the appointment of group 
secretaries and for the consideration of objec- 
tions to delegates raised by international or- 
ganizations. 


Election of Jotnt Maritime Commission 


A Joint Maritime Commission composed of 
five representatives of shipowners, five repre- 
sentatives of seamen, and two additional 
members chosen by the employers’ group and 
the workers’ group, respectively, of the Gov- 
erning Body, was established at the Second 
Session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence in 1920. Its meetings are presided over 
by the Chairman of the Governing Body. 
Mr. Thomas Robb, manager and secretary of 
the Shipping Federation of Canada, served 
during the past six years as one of the ship- 
owners’ group. It was decided to change 
slightly the composition of the Joint Maritime 
Commission by providing for the election of 
two deputy members on behalf of the ship- 
owners’ group and two deputy members on 
behalf of the seamen’s group. Provision was 
made also for the selection of substitute mem- 
bers. The elections were held by the em- 
ployers’ and the workers’ groups respectively 
in attendance at the Ninth Session of the In- 


ternational Labour Conference and resulted 
as. follows:— 


Employers’ Group: 
Mr. Cuthbert Laws (British Empire). 
Mr. de Rousiers (France). 
Mr. Matsukata (Japan). 
Mr. Odfjell (Norway). 
Mr. Brunelli (Italy). 


Deputy Members: 
Mr. Deckers (Belgium). 
Mr. Rehmke (Germany). 


Substitute Members: 

Mr. Thomas Robb (Canada). 
Mr. Doudriaan (Netherlands). 
Mr. Arteta (Spain). 


Workers’ Group: 

Mr. Henson (British Empire). 
Mr. Fimmen (Netherlands). 
Mr. Kohler (Germany). 

Mr. Ehlers (France). 

Mr. Lundgren (Sweden). 





When the report of these elections was pre- 
sented to the Conference, Dr. W. A. Riddell, 
one of the two Government delegates from 
Canada, voiced a vigorous protest based on 
the fact that only two of the ten members 
comprising the Commission will be drawn 
from other than European countries. He 
moved that the report should be referred 
back for further consideration. A vote was 
taken on Dr. Riddell’s amendment, which was 
defeated by 39 votes to 36. 


Director’s Report 


The Conference devoted one day’s sitting 
to a consideration of the Annual Report of 
the Director of the International Labour 
Office so far as it related to maritime affairs. 
Attention was drawn in ‘this discussion to 
the fact that the maritime section of the 
International Labour Office had been abol- 
ished in 1922. The Director in his reply 
admitted that the maritime section of the 
Office had been discontinued some years ago 
on grounds of economy, but added that an 
effort was being made to build it up again. 


Proposed Reference to Permanent Court 
of International Justice 


Mr. Cuthbert Laws, employers’ delegate for 
Great Britain, proposed that a reference 
should be made to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice at The Hague in order 
that an advisory opinion might be given as 
to whether the International Labour Organi- 
zation was within its rights in calling special 
sessions of the International Labour Confer- 
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ence to consider conditions of employment at 
sea. This proposal was discussed at some 
length in the Conference but was not adopted. 


Proposed Draft Convention concerning 
Discipline of Seamen 


A proposed Draft Convention was submit- 
ted to the Conference concerning guarantees 
to be provided to seamen in regard to dis- 
ciplinary and criminal penalties. A. report 
was received in the Conference from one of 
the committees containing the text of a 
Draft Convention on this subject. The vote 
on this Draft Convention stood 62 to 36 in 
its favour, but as a two-thirds majority is 
required for’ the passage of Draft Conven- 
tions under the Standing Orders of the Con- 
ference, it was not adopted. The subject 
matter was thereupon referred back to the 
committee, which introduced instead a Re- 
commendation: The vote on the Recommen- 
dation was 38 for and 50 against. This par- 
ticular item of the Conference agenda ac- 
cordingly failed of adoption. A Resolution 
was, however, adopted by the Conference 
requesting the Governing Body to study the 
question of penalties inflicted in respect of 
the violation of seamen’s articles of agree- 
ment; also to collect information in regard 
to the law and decisions of courts in various 
countries on this question and to submit the 
results of such study to the Joint Maritime 
Commission, with a view to deciding upon 
methods of dealing with this subject which 
might be adopted internationally. 


Proposed Resolution concerning Seamen’s 


Welfare 


On motion of Mr. Thomas Robb, employ- 
ers’ delegate for Canada, a resolution was 
adopted unanimously by the Conference that 


the International Labour Office be instructed 
to continue the study of seamen’s welfare 
and to submit the report of the Sub-Com- 
mittee on Seamen’s Welfare in Ports to the 
attention of the Government of the states 
members of the International Labour Or- 
ganization; also that the Governing Body be 
requested to consider the possibility of plac- 
ing this question on the agenda of an early 
Session of the Conference with a view to the 
adoption of a Recommendation. 


President’s Clesing Address 


The business of the Session having been 
concluded, an expression of thanks was voted 
to the President for his conduct of the pro- 
ceedings. The President (Viscount Burnham), 
in acknowledging the vote of thanks described 
the Session as an important and progressive 
one. Referring to the resolution on seamen’s 
welfare, he expressed a hope that a world- 
wide effort would be made to secure decent 
provision for the health and safety of sailors 


ashore. He went on to suggest that the Gov- 


erning Body should consider two subjects 
which he regarded as being of paramount 
importance. The first concerned the volume 
of world production. He suggested that what 
was called limitation of output, whether by 
trade custom or by trade union rule, or by 
industrial agreement, went to the root of the 
social problems with which the International 
Labour Organization dealt. The second ques- 
tion was that of methods of avoiding such 
disastrous trade disputes as that now pro- 
ceeding in the British coal industry. Com- 
pulsory arbitration had been tried in some 
countries, and had not been altogether suc- 
cessful. There was another matter: com- 
pulsory conciliation, and he thought this 
method was worth the fullest examination. 


Text of the Draft Convention Concerning the Repatriation of Seamen 


The General Conference of the International Labour 
Organization of the League of Nations, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office, and having 
met in its Ninth Session on June 7, 1926, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain pro- 
posals with regard to the repatriation of seamen, 
which is included in the first item of the agenda of 
the Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals shall take 
the form of a draft international convention, 

adopts, this 28rd day of June of the year one thousand 
nine hundred and twenty-six, the - following Draft 
Convention for ratification by the Members of tha 
International Labour Organization, in accordance with 
the provisions of Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles 
and of the corresponding Parts of the other Treaties 
of Pearce: 


Article 1.—This Convention shall apply to all sea- 
going vessels registered in the country of any Member 


ratifying this Convention, and to the owners, masters 
and seamen of such vessels. 

It shall not apply to: ships of war, Government 
vessels not engaged in trade, vessels engaged in the 
coasting trade, pleasure yachts, Indian country craft, 
fishing vessels, vessels of less than 100 tons gross regis- 
tered tonnage or 300 cubic metres, nor to vessels en- 
gaged in the home trade below the tonnage limit pre- 
scribed by national law, for the special regulation of 
this trade at the date of the passing of this Conven- 
tion. 


Article £.—For the purpose of this Convention the 
following expressions have the meanings hereby assigned 
to them, viz.: , 

(a) The term ‘ vessel ’’? includes any ship or boat of 
any mature whatsoever, whether publicly or privately 
owned, ordinarily engaged in maritime navigation. 

(b) The term “seaman” includes every person em- 
ployed or engaged in any capacity on board any vessel 
and entered on the ship’s articles. It excludes masters, 
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pilots, cadets and pupils on training ships and duly 
indentured apprentices, naval ratings, and other per- 
sons in the permanent service of a Government. 

(c) The term ‘‘ master” includes every person hav- 
ing command and charge of a vessel except pilots. 

(d) The term “home trade vessel’’ means a_ vessel 
engaged in trade between a country and the ports of a 
neighbouring country within geographical limits deter- 
mined by the national law. 


Article 8.—Any seaman who is landed during the term 
of his engagement or on its expiration shall be entitled 
to be taken back to his own country, or to the port 
at which he was engaged, or to the port at which the 
voyage commenced, as shall be determined by national 
law, which shall contain the provisions mecessary for 
dealing with the matter, including provisions to de- 
termine who shall bear the charge of repatriation. 

A seaman shall be deemed to have been duly re- 
patriated if he has been provided with suitable em- 
ployment on board a vessel proceeding to one ‘of the 
destinations prescribed in accordance with the fore- 
going paragraph. 

A seaman shall be deemed to have been repatriated 
if he is landed in the country to which he belongs, or 
at the port at which he was engaged, or at a neigh - 
bouring port, or at the port at which the voyage com- 
menced. 

This Article shall not apply to a seaman engaged in 
a country other than his own. 


Article 4.—The expenses of repatriation shall not be 
a charge on the seaman if he has been left behind by 
reason of 

(a) injury sustained in the service of the vessel, or 

(b) shipwreck, or 

(c) illness not due to his own wilful act or default, 
or 

(d) discharge for any cause for which he cannot be 
held responsible. 


Article 5.—The expens°s of repatriation shall include 
the transportation charges, the accommodation and the 
food of the seaman during the journey. They shall 
also include the. maintenance of the seaman up to the 
cime fixed for his departure. 

When a seaman is repatriated as member of a crew, 
he shall be entitled to remuneration for work done 
during the voyage. 


Article 6.—The public authority of the country in 
which the vessel is registered shall be responsible for 
supervising the repatriation of any member of the 
crew in cases where this Convention applies, whatever 
may ‘be his nationality, and where necessary for giving 
him his expenses in advance. 


Article 7.—The formal ratifications of this Conven- 
tion under the conditions set forth in Part XIII of 
the Treaty of Versailles and in the corresponding 
Parts of the other Treaties of Peace shall be com- 
municated to the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations for registration. 


Article 8—This Convention shall come into force at 
the date on which the ratifications of two Members 
of the International Labour Organisation have been 
registered by the Secretary-General. 

It shall be binding only upon those Members whose 
ratifications have been registered with the Secretariat. 

Thereafter, the Convention shall come into force for 
any Member at the date on which its ratification has 
been registered with the Secretariat. 


Article 9—As soon as the ratification of two Mem- 
bers of the International Labour Organization have 
been registered with the Secretariat, the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations shall so notify all 
the Members of the International Labour Organization. 
He shall likewise notify them of the registration of 
ratifications which may be communicated subsequently 
by other Members of the Organization. 


Article 10.—Subject to the provisions of Article 8, 
each Member which ratifics this Convention agrees to 
bring the provision of Articles 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 
into operation not later than 1 January 1928, and to 
take such action as may be necessary to make these 
provisions effective. 


Article 11—Each Member of the International 
Labour Organization which ratifies this Convention 
engages to apply it to its colonies, possessions and 
protectorates, in accordance with the provisions of 
Article 421 of the Treaty of Versailles and of the 
corresponding Articles of the other Treaties of 
Peace. 

Article 12.—A Member which ratified this Convention 
may denounce it after the expiration of ten years 
from the date on which the Convention first 
comes into force, by an act communicated to the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations for 
registration. Such denunciation shall not take effect 
until one year after the date on which it is 
registered with the Secretariat. 

Article 13.—At least once in ten years, the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office shall present 
to the General Conference a report on the working of 
this Convention and shall consider the desirability of 


“placing on the Agenda of the Conference the question 


of its revision or modification. 


Article 14—The French and English texts of this 
Convention shall both be authentic. 


Text of the Draft Convention Concerning Seamen’s Articles of Agreement 


The General Conference of the International Labour 
Organization of the League of Nations. 

Having been convened at Geneva by the Govern- 
ing Body of the International Labour Office, and 
having met in its Ninth Session on June 7, 1926, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain pro- 
posals with regard to seamen’s articles of agreement, 
which is included in the first item of the agenda 
of the Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals shall take 

the form of a draft international convention. 

adopts, this 24th day of June of the year one thousand 
n-ne hundred and twenty-six, the following Draft Con- 
vention for ratification by the Members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, in accordance with the 
provisions of Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles 
and of the corresponding Parts of the other Treaties 
of Peace: 

Article 1—This Convention shail apply to all sea- 
going vessels registered in the country of any Mem- 
ber ratifying this Convention, and to the owners, 
masters and seamen of such vessels. 


It shail not apply to: ships of war, Government 
vessels not engaged in trade, vessels engaged in the 
coasting trade, pleasure yachts, Indian country craft, 
fishing vessels, vessels of less than 100 tons gross 
registered tonnage or 300 cubic metres, nor to vessels 
engaged in the home trade below the tonnage Limit 
prescribed (by national law, for the special regulation 
of this trade at the date of the passing of this Con- 
vention, 


Articie 2.—For the purpose of this Convention the 
followmg expressions have the meanings hereby as- 
signed to them, viz.: 

a9 


(a) The term ‘‘vessel’? includes any ship or boat of 
any nature whatsoever, whether publicly or privately 
owned, ordinarily engaged in maritime navigation. 

(b) The term ‘‘seainan’’ includes every person 
employed or engaged in any capacity on board any 
vessel and entered on the ship’s articles. It excludes 
masters, pilots, cadets and pupils on training ships and 
duly indentured apprentices, naval ratings, and other 
persons in the permanent service of a Government. 
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(c) The term ‘‘master’’ includes every person having 
command and charge of a vessel except pilots. 

(d) The term ‘home trade vessel’? means a_ vessel 
engaged. in trade between a country and the ports 
of a neighbouring country within geographical limits 
determined by the national law. 

Article 3.—Articles of agreement shall be signed 
both by the shipowner or his representative and by 
the seaman. Reasonable facilities to examine the 
articles of agreement before they are signed shall be 
given to the seaman and also to his adviser. 

The seaman shall sign the agreement under con- 
ditions which shall be prescribed by national law in 
order to ensure adequate supervision by the competent 
public authority, 

The .foregoing provisions shall be deemed to have 
been fulfilled if the competent authority certifies that 
the provisions of the agreement have been laid before 
it in writing and have been confirmed both by the 


shipowner or his representative and by the sea- 
man. 
National law shall make adequate provision to 


ensure that the seaman has understood the agree- 
ment. 

The agreement shall not contain anything which is 
contrary to the provisions of national law or of this 
Convention. 

National law shall prescribe such further formalities 
and safeguards in respect of the completion of the 
agreement as may be considered necessary for the 
protection of the interests of the shipowner and of 
the seaman. 

Article 4—Adequate measures shall be~ taken in 
accordance with national law for ensuring that the 
agreement shall not contain any stipulation by which 
the parties purport to contract in advance to depart 
from the ordinary rules as to jurisdiction over the 
agreement. 

This Article shall not be interpreted as excluding a 
reference to arbitration. 

Article 5—Every seaman shall be given a docu- 
ment containing a record of his employment on board 
of the vessel. The forms of the document, the par- 
ticulars to ibe recorded anid the manner in which such 
particulars are to be entered in it shall be determined 
by national lanw. 

The document shall not contain any statement as 
to the quality of the seaman’s work or as to his wages. 


Article 6.—The agreement may be made either for a 


definite period or for a voyage or, if permitted by 
national law, for an indefinite period. 

The agreement shall state clearly the respective rights 
and obligations of each of the parties. 

It shall in all cases contain the following particu- 
lars: 

(1) The surname and other names of the seaman, 
the date of his birth or his age, and his birthplace; 

(2) The place at which and date on which the agree- 
ment was completed; 

(3) The name of the vessel or vessels on board which 
the seaman undertakes to serve; 

(4) The number of the crew of the vessel, if re- 
quired by national law; 

(5) The voyage or voyages to be undertaken, if this 
can be determined at the time of making the agree- 
ment; 

(6) The capacity in which the seaman is to be em- 
ployed; 

(7) If possible, the place and date at which the sea- 
man is required to report on board for service; 

(8) The scale of provisions to be supplied to the 
seaman, unless some alternative system is provided for 
by national law; 

(9) The amount of his wages; 

(10) The termination of the agreement and the con- 
ditions thereof, that is to say: 

(a) if the agreement has been made for a definite 
period, the date fixed for its expiry; 


(b) if the agreement has been made for a voyage, 
the port of destination and the time which has to 
expire after arrival before the seaman shall be dis- 
charged ; 

(c) if the agreement has been made for an indefinite 
period, the conditions which shall entitle either party 
to rescind it, as well as the required period of notice 
for rescission; provided that such period shall not be 
less for the shipowner than for the seaman; 

(11) The annual leave with pay granted to the sea- 
man after one year’s service with the same shipping 
company, if such leave is provided for by national 
law; 

(12) Any other particulars which national law may 
require. 


Article 7.—If national law provides that a list of 
crew shall be carried on board it shall specify that 
the agreement shall either be recorded in or annexed 
to the list of crew. 


_ Artiele 8.—In order that the seaman may satisfy him- 
self as to the nature and extent of his rights and 
obligations, national law shall lay down the measures 
to be taken to enable clear information to be ob- 
tained on board as to the conditions of employment, 
either by posting the conditions of the agreement in 
a place easily accessible. from the crew’s quarters, or 
by some other appropriate means. 


Article 9.—An agreement for an indefinite period 
may be terminated by either party in any port where 
the vessel loads or unloads, provided that the notice 
specified in the agreement shall have been given, 
which shall not be less than 24 hours. 

Notice shall be given in writing; national law shall 
provide such manner of giving notice as is best cal- 
culated to preclude any subsequent dispute between 
the parties on this point. 

National law shall determine the exceptional cir- 
cumstances in which notice even when duly given shall 
not terminate the agreement. 


Article 10.—An agreement entered into for a voyage, 
for a definite period, or for an indefinite period shall 
be duly terminated by: 

(a) mutual consent of the parties; 

(b) death of the seaman; 

(c) loss or total unseaworthiness of the vessel; 

(d) any other cause that may be provided in national 
law or in this Convention. 

Article 11.—National law shall determine the circum- 
stances in which the owner or master may immediately 
discharge a seaman. 


Article 12.—National law shall also determine the cir- 
cumstances in which the seaman may demand his im- 
mediate discharge. 


Article 13.—If a seaman shows to the satisfaction of 
the shipowner or his agents that he can obtain com- 
mand of a vessel or an appointment as mate or engi- 
neer or to any other post of a higher grade than he 
actually holds, or that any other circumstance hag 
arisen since his engagement which renders it essential 
to his interests that he should be permitted to take 
his discharge, he may claim his discharge, providod 
that without increased expense to the shipowner and 
to the satisfaction of the shipowner or his agent he 
furnishes a competent and reliable man in his place, 

In such case, the seaman shall be entitled to his 
wages up to the time of his leaving his employment. 


Article 14—Whatever the reason for the termination 
or rescission of the agreement, an entry shall be made 
in the document issued to the seaman in accordance 
with Article 5 and in the list of crew showing that he 
has been discharged, and such entry shall, at the 
request of either party, be endorsed by the competent 
public authority. 

The seaman shall at all times have the right, in 
addition to the record mentioned in Article 5, to obtain 
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from the master a separate certificate as to the quality 
of his work or, failing that, a certificate indicating 
whether he has fully discharged his obligations under 
the agreement. 


Article 15.—National law shall provide the measures 
to ensure compliance with the terms of the present 
Convention. 


Article 16.—The formal ratifications of this Conven- 
tion under the conditions set forth in Part XIII of the 
Treaty of Versailles and in the corresponding Parts of 
the other Treaties of Peace shall be communicated to 
the Secretary-General of the League of Nations for 
registration. 


Article 17.—This Convention shall come into force 
at the date on which the ratifications of two Mem- 
bens of the International Labour Organization have 
been registered by the Secretary-General. 

It shall be binding only upon those Members whose 
ratifications have been registered with the Secretariat. 

Thereafter, the Convention: shall come into force for 
auy Member at the date on which its ratification has 
been registered with the Secretariat. 


Article 18.—As soon as the ratification of two Mem- 
bers of the International Labour Organiation have 
been registered with the Secretariat, the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations shall so notify all 
the Members of the International Labour Organization. 
He shall likewise notify them of the registration of 
ratifications which may be communicated subsequently 
by other Members of the Organization. 
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Article 19.—Subject to the provisions of Article 17 
each Member which ratifies this Convention agrees to 
bring the provision of Articles 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14 and 15 into operation not later 
than 1 January 1928, and to take such action as may be 
necessary to make these provisions effective. 


Article 20.—EKach member of the International 
Labour Organization which ratifies this Convention 
engages to apply it to its colonies, possessions and 
protectorates, in accordance with the provisions of 
Article 421 of the Treaty of Versailles and of the cor- 
responding Articles of the other Treaties of Peace. 


Article 21.—A member which ratified this Con- 
vention may denounce it after the expiration of ten 
years from the date on which the Convention first 


comes into force, by an act communicated to the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations for 
registration. Such denunciation shall not take effect 


until one year after the date on which it is registered 
with the Secretariat. 


Article 22.—At least once in ten years, the Govern- 
ing Body of the International Labour Office shall 
present to the General Conference-a report on the 
working of this Convention and shall consider the 
desirability of placing on the Agenda of the Con- 
ference the question of its revision or modification. 


Article 23—The French and English texts of this 
Convention shall both be authentic. 


Text of the Recommendation Concerning the Repatriation of Masters and Apprentices 


The General Conference of the International Labour 
Organisation of the League of Nations, 

Having been ‘wonvened at Geneva by the Govern- 
ing Body of the International Labour Office, and having 
met in its Ninth Session on June 7, 1926, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain pro- 
posals with regard to the repatriation of masters and 
apprentices, which is included in the first item of 
the agenda of the Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals shall take 
the form of a Recommendation, 

adopts, this 28rd day of June of the year one thousand 
nine hundred and twenty-six, the following Recom- 


mendation, to be submitted to the Members of the 
International Labour Organization for consideration 
with a view to effect being given to it by national 
legislation or otherwise in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles and 
of the corresponding Parts of the other Treaties of 
Peace: 

The Conference recommends that the national Gov- 
ernments shall take steps to provide for the repatria- 
tion of masters and duly indentured apprentices, whe 
are not covered by the terms of the Draft Conven- 
tion on the repatriation of seamen adopted by the 
General Conference at its Ninth Session. 


Text of the Recommendation Concerning the General Principles for the Inspection of the 
Conditions of Work of Seamen 


The General Conference of the International Labour 
Organization of the League of Nations, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the Govern- 
ing Body of the International Labour Office, and 
having met in its Ninth Session on June 7, 1926, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain pro- 

posals with regard to the general principles for the 
inspection of the conditions of work of seamen, the 
question forming the second item on the agenda of the 
Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals should take 

the form of a recommendation, 

adopts, this 19th day of June of the year one thous- 
and nine hundred and twenty-six, the following Recom- 
mendation, to be submitted to the Members of the 
International Labour Organization for consideration 
with a view to effect being given to it by national 
legislation or otherwise, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles and 
of the corresponding Parts of the other Treaties of 
Peace: 

Whereas among the methods and principles of special 
and urgent importance for the physical, moral and 
intellectual welfare of the workers, the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and the other Treaties of Peace make it a 


duty of the International Labour Organization ta 
devote special attention to the inspection of conditions 
of work in order to ensure the enforcement of the laws 
anid regulations for the protection of the workers; 

Whereas the International Labour Conference at its 
Fifth Session (October 1923) adopted a ‘‘Recommenda- 
tion concerning the general principles for the organiza- 
tion of systems of inspection to secure the enforcement 
of the laws and regulations for the protection of the 
workers’’. 

Whereas that Recommendation is based essentially 
on the experience gained in the inspection of industrial 
establishments and it would be particularly difficult 
to apply or even to adapt it to the work of seamen, 
the nature and conditions of which are _ essentially 
different from those of work in a factory; 

Whereas the inspection of the conditions under which 
seamen work will increase in importance in proportion 
as legislation for the protection of seamen is developed 
in the different countries and as further conventions 
concerning the working conditions of seamen are 
adopted by the Conference; 

Whereas for the foregoing reasons it is desirable, 
in order to place the experience already gained at 
the disposal of the Members with a view to assisting 
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them in the institution or re-organization of their 
systems of inspection of the conditions under which 
seamen work, to indicate the general principles which 
practice shows to be best calculated to ensure the 
enforcement of measures for the protection of sea- 
men; 

The General Conference therefore recommends that 
each Member of the Organization should take the 
following principles into consideration: 


I. Score or INSPECTION 


1. That the principal duty of the authority or authori- 
ties responsible in each country for the inspection of 
the conditions under which seamen work should be to 
secure the enforcement of all laws and_ regulations 
dealing with such conditions and the protection of sea- 
men in the exercise of their profession. 

2. That, in so far as it may be considered desirable 
and possible, by reason of the experience they gain 
in carrying out their principal duties, to entrust the 
inspecting authorities with other secondary duties of 
a social nature which may vary according to the con- 
ceptions, customs, or traditions prevailing in the dif- 
ferent countries, such duties may be assigned to them 
in addition to their principal duties on condition that: 

(a) they do not in any way interfere with the per- 
formance of the inspectors’ principal duties; 

(6) they do not in any way prejudice the authority 
and impartiality which are necessary to inspectors in 
their relations with shipowners and seamen. 


II. OrGANIZATION OF INSPECTION 


The Conference recommends: 


3. That, wherever it is compatible with administra- 
tive practice and in order to secure the greatest possible 
uniformity in the enforcement of the laws and regula - 
tions relating to the conditions under which seamen 
work, the different services or bodies responsible for 
supervising the enforcement of such laws and regula- 
tions should be centralized under a single authority; 

4. That if existing administrative practice will not 
admit of such centralization of supervison, the different 
services or authorities whose functions are wholly or 
partly concerned with the protection of seamen should 
be enabled to benefit by one another’s experience and 
to regulate their methods of work according to such 
common principles as may be considered the most 
effective ; 

5. That for this purpose close liaison and constant 
collaboration should be established between these dif- 
ferent services or authorities, so far as is compatible 
with administrative practice and by the means con- 
sidered the most suitable in each country (exchange 
of reports and informaticn, periodical conferences, etc.) ; 
and 

6. That the different services or authorities responsible 
for supervising the conditions under which seaman work 
should keep in touch with the authorities responsible 
for factory inspection in matters of mutual concern. 


Iii. Reporrs or tHe Inspection AUTHORTIIES 


The Comference recommends: 


7. That an annual general report on the supervision 
of the conditions under which seamen work should be 
published by the central authority or by the collabora- 
tion of the different authorities responsible for carrying 
out such supervision; 

8. That this annual report should contain a list of 
the national laws and regulations affecting the condi- 
tious under which seamen work and their supervision 
together with any amendments thereto, which have 
come into operation during the year; 

9. That it should also contain statistical tables with 
the necessary comments on the organization and work 
of inspection and giving information, as far as may 


be possible and compatible with national admin- 
istrative practice, on the following points: 

(a) the number of vessels in commission subject to 
the various forms of inspection, these vessels being 
classified according to type (mechanically propelled 
vessels and sailing vessels) and each category being 
subdivided according to the punpose for which these 
vessels are used; 

(b) the number of seamen actually engaged on board 
the vessels of each class; 

(c) the number of vessels visited by the inspectors, 
with an indication of the strength of the crews; 

(d) the number and nature of breaches of the law 
or regulations ascertained by the inspectors and of the 
penalties imposed ; 

(e) the number, nature, and causes of accidents 
occurring to seamen during their work; 

(f) the means adopted for the enforcement of the 
provisions of International Labour Conventions which 
relate to the conditions under which seamen work, and 
the extent of the compliance with such provisions, 
either in the form of the annual report transmitted 
to the International Labour Office under Amrticle 408 
of the Treaty of Peace or in some other appropriate 
form. 


IV. Ricuts, Powers anp Duties or INSPECTORS 


(a) Rights of inspection. 

The Conference recommends: 

10. That the inspection authorities, on proof of their 
identity, should be empowered by national law; 

(a) to visit without previous notice any vessel flying 
the national flag by day or by night, in national or 
foreign territorial waters, and, in exceptional cases 
fixed by national law and by authorization of the 
maritime authority, at sea, provided, however, that 
the time and manner of such visits should in practice 
be fixed so as to avoid as far as. possible any serious 
inconvenience to the working of the vessel ; 

(b) to question without witnesses the crew and any 
other persons whose evidence may be considered desir- 
able, to make any enquiries which may be judged 
necessary, and to require production of any of the 
ship’s papers or documents which the laws or regula- 
tions require to be kept in so far as such papers or 
documents relate to the matters subject to inspection. 

11. That national law should wrovide that the in- 
spectons should be bound by oath, or by any other 
method which conforms with the admimistrative practice 
or customs in each country, not to disclose commercial 
secrets which may come to their knowledge in the 
course of their duties, under pain of criminal penalties 
or appropriate disciplinary measures. 


(b) Compulsory powers. 

The Conference recommends: 

12. That the imspection authorities should be em- 
powered, in serious cases where the health or safety 
of the crew is endangered, to prohibit by proper 
authorization or the maritime authority a vessel from 
leaving port until the necessary measures have been 
taken on board {to comply with ithe law, subject to 
appeal to higher administrative authority or to the 
court of competent jurisdiction, according to the law 
in the different countries; 

13. That prohibiting a vessel from leaving port 
should be considered a measure of exceptional gravity, 
which should only be employed as a last resort when 
the other legal means at the disposal of the inspection 
authority to ensure respect for the law ‘have been 
used without effect; 

14. That the inspection authorities should be em« 
powered in special cases to issue orders for securing 
observance of the laws and regulations governing the 
conditions under which seamen work, subject ito appeal 
to higher administrative authority or to the court of 
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competent jurisdiction, according to the law in each 
country ; 

15. That the central authority should be empowered 
in special cases to grant exemption from any specified 
requirement of any law or regulation governing the 
conditions under whiich seamen work, if such authority 
is satisfied that that requirement has been substan- 
tially complied with, or that compliance with the 
requirement is unnecessary in ithe circumstances of the 
case, and that the action taken, or provision made, 
as regards the subject matter of the requirement is 
as effective as, or more effective than, actual compli- 
ance with the requirement; 


(c) Right to call for an inspection. 


The Conference recommends: 

16. That national law should provide tthat the master 
of a vessel should be entitled to call for an inspection 
in all cases where he considers it necessary ; 

17. That national law should provide that the mem- 
bers of the crew of a vessel should also be entitled, 
subject to such conditions as may be iprescribed, to 
call for an inspection on any maittens relating to health, 
the safety of the vessel, or the rules affecting the 
conditions under which seamen work. 


(d) Co-operation of shipowners and seamen with the 
inspection authorities. 


The Conference recommends: 

10. That, so far as is compatible with administrative 
practice in each country, and by such methods as may 
be considered most appropriate, shipowners and seamen 
should be called upon to co-operate in the supervision 
of the enforcement of the laws and regulations relating 
to ithe conditions under which seamen work. 

In particular, the Conference draws the attention of 
the different countries to the following methods of 
co-operation : 

(a) it is essential that every facility should be 
afforded to seamen freely to bring to the notice of 
the inspection authorities either directly or through 
their duly authorized represenitatives any infringement 
of the law on board the vessel on which such seamen 
are employed, that the inspection authority should 
as far as possible promptly make an enquiry into the 
subject matter of any such complaint, that such com- 
plaints should be treated by the inspection authority 
as absolutely confidential ; 

(b) with a view to ensuring complete co-operation 
by shipowners and seamen and their respective organi- 
zations with the dnspection authorities, and in order 
to improve conditions affecting the health and safety 
of seamen, it is desirable that the inspection auuthori- 
taes should from time to time consult the representa- 
tives of shipowners’ and seamen’s organizations as to 


the best means of attaining these ends. It is also 
desirable that joint committees of shipowners and sea- 
men should be set up, and that they should be enabled 
to co-operate with the different services responsible for 
supervising the enforcement of the laws and regulations 
governing the conditions under which seamen work. 


(e) Safeguards. 


The Conference recommends: 

19. That only such persons should be appointed 
inspectors as command the full confidence both of the 
shipowners and of the seamen, and that such persons 
should therefore be required to possess: 

(a) The qualities necessary to ensure absolute im- 
partiality in the performance of their duties; 

(b) The technical qualifications necessary for the 
perfonmance of their duties. 

It is desirable that the inspection service should 
include men who have served at sea whose appoint- 
ment whether in a permanent or temporary capacity 
should be at the discretion of the administrative 


authority. 
20. That, when necessary, inspectors should be 
assisted in their duties by competent experts who 


command the full confidence of the shipowners and 
seamen. 

21. That inspectors should be public servants whose 
status renders them independent of changes of Govern- 


ment ; 
22. That they should be prohibited from having any 
financial interest whatsoever in the undertakings 


subject to their inspection. 


(f{) Other duties. 


The Conference recommends: 

23. That as, by reason of the nature of their duties 
inspectors have special opportunities of observing the 
practical results of the operation of the laws and 
regulations governing the conditions under which sea- 
men work, they should be called upon, so far as it 
is compatible with the administrative methods in each 
country, to assist im improving legislation for the 
protection of seamen and to give the most effectual 
help possible in promoting the prevention of accidents; 

24. That, so far as is compatible with administrative 
practice in each country, they should be called upon 
to take part in enquiries into shipwrecks and accidents 
on board ship, and that they should be empowered, 
where necessary, to submit reports on the results of 
such enquimes; 

25. That, so far as is compatible with the admin- 
istrative methods in each country, they should be 
called upon to collaborate in supplying information 
preparatory to the drafting of laws and regulations 
for the protection of seamen. 


Text of Resolution adopted Concerning Hours of Labour at Sea 


A Resolution was adopted in the Confer- 
ence by 67 votes to 26 on a motion of the 
Workers’ Group in the terms following :— 

The Conference asks the Governing Body to place 


the question of the regulation of the hours of work 
on board ship on the agenda of the special maritime 
session in 1928 and to submit this question to the 
Joint Maritime Commission at its next regular session. 


Text of a Resolution Adopted Concerning an Enquiry into the Sponge Fishing Industry, ete. 


Whereas in present conditions fishing for sponges, 
pearls of all kinds, coral, and submarine products in 
general, is carried on beyond the reach of any adminis- 
trative or other supervision and thus abuses may and 
do take place, and 


Whereas this exceptionally unhealthy and dangerous 


occupation causes numerous victims among those en- 
gaged in it, 

The Ninth Session of the International Labour Con- 
ference requests the International Labour Office to 
collect information on the conditions in which this 
work is carried out, with a view to determining the 
best means of protecting the workers. 
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Text of Draft Resolution Adopted Concerning Seamen’s Welfare 


The Conference, after having examined the con- 
clusions of the report of the Sub-Committee on Sea- 
men’s Welfare in Ports, decides 

(1) to imstruct the International Labour Office to 
continue the study of seamen’s welfare and to submit 
the above-mentioned report to the attention of the 


Governments of the States Members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization; 

(2) to request the Governing Body to consider the 
possibility of placing this question upon the Agenda 
of an early Session of the Conference, with a view 
to the adoption of a Recommendation. 


Text of Resolution Adopted Concerning penalties Inflicted in Respect of Violation of 
Seamen’s Articles of Agreement 


The Conference requests the Governing Body to 
instruct the International Labour Office to study the 
question of penalties inflicted in respect of the viola- 
tions of seamen’s articles of agreement, and in par- 
ticular the manner in which the national laws classify 
and punish the various acts in which a violation of 
such articles of agreement may consist (irregular ab- 
sence, absence from duty, abandonment of the vessel, 
refusal to obey orders, desertion under ordinary or 
special circumstances). 


The Conference requests the International Labour 
Office to collect information in regard to the law and 
the decisions of the Courts in the various countries on 
this question and in particular to study the most 
recent laws, in which new methods of dealing with it 
have been embodied. 

The Conference requests the Office to submit the re- 
sults of such study to the Joint Maritime Commission, 
with a view to deciding upon methods of dealing with 
this question which might be adopted internationally. 


Text of Resolution Adopted Concerning Articles of Agreement for the Deep Sea Fishing 
Industry 


The International Labour Conference, considering the 
extreme importance of the international deep sea fish- 
ing industry, 


considering the fact that the fishing industry has 
hitherto been excluded from the application of inter- 
national regulations, 


considering that the deep sea fishing industry repre- 


sents an essential part of the international shipping 
industry, ; 

requests the Governing Body to place the question of 
articles of agreement for the deep sea fishing industry, 
as well as for other forms of navigation, excluded from 
the Draft Convention on articles of agreement, on the 
Agenda of an early Session of the International Labour 
Conference. 


Text of Resolution Adopted Concerning the Repatriation of Fishermen 


The Committee on Repatriation requests the Con- 
ference to adopt a Resolution inviting the Governments 
of all maritime countries which have not already done 
so to take the measures required to ensure the re- 


patriation of fishermen left in a foreign port. It is un- 
derstood that the term ‘“‘fishermen’”’ includes all per- 
sons employed in any capacity on board a fishing boat. 


Text of Resolution Adopted Concerning Amendment to the Standing Orders 


The Conference requests the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office to submit to the next Ses- 
sion an amendment to the Standing Orders, intended 


to define the procedure to be followed in the appoint- 
ment of the Secretary of each Group, as well as the 
composition of the Secretariat of the Groups. 


Annual Report of Director 


The Annual Report of the Director of the 
International Labour Office for the calendar 
year 1925 has been issued in two _ vol- 
umes and was presented to the Eighth and 
Ninth Sessions of the International Labour 
Conference which assembled in Geneva on 
May 26th and June 7th of this year, respec- 
tively. The first volume deals with the gen- 
eral principles of the Organization and the 
second part with the reports submitted to 
the International Labour Office under Article 
408 of the Treaty of Versailles, relative to 
the legislative measures which thave been 
taken in various countries to give effect to 
conventions of the International Labour Con- 
ference. 


The Report draws attention to the fact that 
the work of the International Labour Office 
is becoming increasingly systematized. Dur- 
ing the early years of its existence the Office 
was obliged to collect material on a great 
variety of subjects, in order to have a basis 
for the supply of information and to prove 
that it was able to meet such requests as 
might be addressed to it. Henceforth, how- 
ever, the enquiries called for by the Confer- 
ence or by the Governing Body oblige the 
Office to concentrate on extending its work 
on certain subjects, while on other subjects 
the information collected in the past few 
years suffices for the moment to meet current 
requests. The character of the publications 
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is at the same time becoming better defined. 
In many cases, in order to meet the wishes 
of the Governing Body, there has been in- 
cluded for particular questions a statement 
of the law and practice in the various coun- 
tries, in order to permit international com- 
parisons to be made on the most accurate 
and critical basis possible. A. striking proof 
of the scientific value which the publications 
of the Office are recognized to possess is found 
in the following instance. The National Am- 
erican Bureau for Economic Research, one of 
the many foundations which have been 
created in the United States during recent 
years for the purpose of facilitating in certain 
spheres extensive and detailed investigations, 
has decided to study the question of migra- 
tion. In connection with this study it was 
necessary to begin by an examination of the 
available statistics. Professor Walter F. Wil- 
cox, to whom this examination was entrusted, 
found such full information on the subject in 
the International Labour Office that he de- 
cided that even for the carrying out of a 
retrospective survey no institution was better 
equipped at the present moment than the 
International Labour Office. He thereupon 
requested its assistance in making the survey 
and with the concurrence of the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office, ar- 
rangements were made accordingly. The 
Office has also collaborated on other occasions 
with outside institutions and co-operation 
along these lines will no doubt increase in 
the future. In this connection the Director 
makes the following observations:— 


“If the Office is able from year to year to acquire 
undisputed authority through its scientific work, is it 
fanciful to imagine that it may become the world cen- 
tre for all scientific research on social affairs, and that 
the large official and unofficial institutions of all coun- 
tries, social research bodies, universities, etc., may be 
grouped about it for the periodical consideration of a 
generai programme of work? Already, from America, a 
suggestion of this nature has been forthcoming. If the 
idea further developed, it would surely be at Geneva, 
in collaboration with the proposed Labour University of 
which mention has been made in various countries 
would become a reality. This is perhaps a mere dream, 
but the fact that the idea can be entertained em- 
phasises the scientific value of the work of the Office; 
and what is now a mere dream may eventually be 
realized if the Office is able to win increasing support 
and inspire increasing confidence in its work. 


In his general conclusions at the end of the 
first volume, the Director attempts to form 
an estimate of the vitality and effectiveness 
of the International Labour Organization, to 
define its proper position in the general sys- 
tem for securing international peace, and to 
specify points on which its further efforts 
should be concentrated. In the report last 
year satisfaction was expressed with the stab- 
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ility which the Organization had gained. 
During 1925 this impression has been: fully 
borne out. The faith and enthusiasm which 
in the early days of the Office constituted 
its strength are now disciplined, and possibly 
tempered with prudence. The Office has now 
a staff which is trained and experienced. Its 
capacity for providing information has be- 
come considerable. Its supply of documen- 
tary material has grown in reply to the 
demands made upon it by governments 
and industrial organizations. Its publica- 
tions have fulfilled expectations in regard 
to accuracy and completeness. Moreover, 
as the social reform movement becomés 
in all countries more methodical and 
extensive, so the Office as a clearing house of 
information becomes more vigorous and cap- 
able of development. Whilst the labour 
movement and the demands of the trade 
unions, since the economic crisis of. recent 
years, may have lost something of vigour and 
intensity, and above all of the sensational 
element of the post-war period, there is a 
remarkably vigorous and continuous develop- 
ment of ideas and of legislative activity. 
Striking illustrations of this assertion may be 
found in social insurance systems, in recént 
movements in favour of conciliation and arbi- 
tration and in experiments with a view to 
preventing and_ alleviating unemployment 
crises. ii 


At the end of 1925, 194 ratifications of 
Draft Conventions of the International Lab- 
our Conference had been registered with. the 
League of Nations by various countries as 
against 146 the year before. This number 
has since been increased to 199. Morcover, 
whether they are ratified or not, the resolu- 
tions of the International Labour Confer- 
ence exercise an increasing influence on legis- 
lation and administrative practice in all coun- 
tries. In the far eastern countries, like India 
and Japan, the undertakings assumed at the 


First Conference at Washington (1919) tend 


more and more to lead to practical results. 
If it is not always possible, as it was in the 
case of the assistance given to Russian and 
Armenian refugees, to calculate arithmeti- 
cally the number of persons directly bene- 
fited by the activities of the International 
Labour Office, it is at least clear that its 
efforts result every year in saving human life 
and that definite progress is being made in 
the attainment of proper labour standards. 
In particular, the great reform of the eight- 
hour working day appears to have accom- 
plished in 1925 a fresh stage in its slow move- 
ment towards realization. 
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In his report for 1924, the Director endeav- 
oured, in reply to certain criticisms, to con- 
vince employers in the great industrial coun- 
tries that. the most effective means of protec- 
tion at their disposal against the dangers of 
competition lay in the more regular and com- 
plete fulfilment of its functions by the Inter- 
national Labour Organization. It appears to 
him to be fallacious to suppose that even in 
periods of economic crisis it might still be 
politically and morally possible to force a 
working class movement which daily becomes 
better organized to accept lower conditions 
of labour, longer working hours and lower 
wages. The countries where social legisla- 
tion is advanced had, he urged, in reality noth- 
ing to lose by ratifying the Conventions, but 
on the contrary, everything to gain, since by 
ratifying they acquired power to insist that 
other countries which ratified should no less 
than themselves give effect to the resolutions 
of the Conference and exercise the moral 
pressure necessary for securing fresh ratifi- 
cation elsewhere. The ineffectiveness of pro- 
tection by means of tariffs was contrasted 
with the efficacy of a simultaneous raising of 
labour standards. In his present report the 
‘Director reiterates his statements. 


In this same connection the Director ob- 
serves that the positive and realistic spirit 
of Great Britain has again opened the way 
to industrial progress through a conference of 
European ministers of labour which was held 
in London. The fact, however, that on all 
sides the question of the cost to national in- 
dustry of insurance systems, family allow- 
ances, holidays with pay, etc., is being raised, 
and that the Office is asked to calculate and 
compare these costs, seems yet a further in- 
dication that it is recognized to be out of 
the question to put back the hands of the 
clock and refuse guarantees of justice to 
wage earners, but that it is desired to ensure 
that nations undertaking such burdens shall 
not thereby be placed at ‘a disadvantage. 

Thus, the idea of securing a certain inter- 
national uniformity of labour standards no 
longer appears as an abstract theory, but is 
viewed by the more advanced States, whose 
position may under present conditions be 
threatened by the competition of neighbour- 
ing countries, as an essential means of pro- 
tection. This in turn signifies that the In- 
ternational Labour Organization is no longer 
on the fringe of economic reality but is right: 
at its centre. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Inauguration of International Labour Office 


Building - 
il sates Inauguration of the new building of 
the International Labour Office in 


Geneva took place on June 6th in the inter- 
val between the Eighth and Ninth Sessions of 
the International Labour Conference. In the 
morning a meeting was held in the Baétument 
éiectoral of Geneva, the building in which 
sessions of the Conference are held Among 
those present were the President of the 
Swiss Confederation, members of the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations, ministers 
of various states, members of the League and 
of the Labour Organization, members of the 
Diplomatic Corps, and representatives of the 
public authorities of Geneva. Addresses were 
delivered by the following: Mr. Haeberlin, 
President of the Swiss Confederation; Mr. 
H. Wolfe, British Government delegate; Dr. 
Brauns, German Federal Minister of Labour; 
Mr. Camille Huysmans, Belgian Minister of 
Science and Art; Dr. Riddell, Government 
Delegate of Canada; Mr. Durafour, French 
Minister of Labour; Sir Atul Chatterjee, High 
Commissioner for India; His Excellency G. 
de Michelis,. Italian Government delegate; 
Mr. Mayeda, Japanese Government delegate; 


Mr. Pinto, Latin-American delegate, repre- 
sentative of the Argentine Republic; the 
Rt. Hon. G. N. Barnes, Rapporteur of the La- 
bour Legislation Committee of the Peace 
Conference; Mr. H. B. Butler, Deputy-Direc- 
tor of the International Labour Office and 
General Seeretary of the First International 
Labour Conference; Viscount Burnham, Presi- 
dent of the Third and Fourth Sessions of the 
International Labour Conference; His Excel- 
lency Mr. Adatci, Japanese Ambassador in 
Brussels, President of the Fifth Session of the 
International Labour Conference; His Excel- 
lenecy Mr. Benes, Czechoslovak Foreign Min- 
ister, President of the Seventh Session of the 
TInternational Labour Conference; Mer. 
Nolens, Minister of State, President of the 
Eighth Session of the International Labour 
Conference; Mr. Epitaux, architect of the 
new building; Mr. Arthur Fontaine, Chair- 
man of the Governing Body; Mr. J. Carlier, 
Vice-Chairman of the Governing Body, repre- 
sentative of the Employers’ Group; Mr. 
Jouhaux, representative of the Workers’ 
Group; Sir Eric Drummond, Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the League of Nations; Mr. Albert 
Thomas, Director of the International Labour 
Office. 
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Mr. Epitaux, the architect under whose 
direction the building has been erected, 
handed to Mr. Fontaine three keys intended 
for the representatives, respectively, of the 
Government, employers’. and workers groups 
on the Governing Body of the Office. 

In the afternoon, in the presence of a large 
and distinguished gathering, the entrance 
gates of the new premises were opened by 
Mr. Fontaine, Chairman, and Mr. Carlier and 
Mr. Oudegeest, Vice-Chairman, of the Gov- 
erning Body, representing the three groups 
already mentioned. An official inspection of 
the building was made, and afterwards a re- 
ception was held in the grounds. 

Dr. W. A. Riddell, League of Nations Ad- 
visory Officer in Geneva, read a message from 
the Minister of Labour, Hon. J. C. Elliott, in 
the terms following :— 

“Canada is proud to have been associated 
with other nations in the erection of suitable 
office premises for the International Labour 
Office in Geneva. 

“Please convey to those assembled at the 
inauguration ceremony the fullest sympathy 
of the Governmefit of Canada with the high 
aims which are expressed in the Labour Part 
of the Peace Treaty and our hope that 
through the continued co-operation of em- 
ployers, workers and Governments, means will 
be found progressively to improve the work- 
ing conditions throughout the world.” 


Great Britain and the Lead Paint (Protec- 
tion. against Poisoning) Bill 


On June 4, the Lead Paint (Protection 
against Poisoning) Bill, 1926, introduced by 
the Home Secretary, Sir W. Joynson-Hicks, 
received its second reading in the House of 
Commons and was then committed to a stand- 
ing committee. At the Third Session of the 
International Labour Conference held in 
Geneva in 1921, the prohibition of the use 
of white lead in painting was made the sub- 
ject of a Draft Convention, but the Bill under 
discussion is merely one for regulation of the 
use of lead paint so as to minimise its dan- 
gers, and not one to embody the Convention 
as passed at Geneva. During the debate in 
the House on this question, it was argued by 
those who opposed the measure that regula- 
tions in connection with the stamping out of 
lead poisoning would be absolutely imprac- 
ticable and unenforceable, while those op- 
posed to the ratification of the Convention for 
the prohibition of white lead maintained that 
such prohibition would lead to ‘considerable 
unemployment and cut down a very large in- 
dustry. In his speech to the House, the 
Home Secretary stated that he was as de- 
termined as any of his Labour opponents to 
1educe the evils of lead poisoning, and that if 
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the Government found that the proposed regu- 
lation was not sufficient and that the increase 
in lead poisoning still went on, it would prob- 
ably be necessary for him to ask the House to 
pass a Bill completely prohibiting the use of 
white lead. This would be a very serious Bill 
from the point of view of the trade of the 
country, but one which he hoped would not 
be necessary, as he felt confident that this 
horrible disease will be, if not completely 
stamped out, very largely reduced indeed by 
the proposals of the Bill before the House. 


Labour Legislation in Japan 


The International Labour Office has just 
published a volume entitled “Industrial and 
Labour Legislation in Japan” by Dr. Iwao F. 
Ayusawa, which is an informative study, 
based on the latest available material, and 
containing an account of present conditions 
and present legislation in Japan. In no 
other country, perhaps, have such striking 
developments taken place in recent years in 
labour legislation and industrial conditions 
generally as in Japan. The beginning of this 
period of development coincided more or less 
with the creation in 1919 of the International’ 
Labour Organization. Japan holds one of the 
permanent seats on the Council of the 
League of Nations and, as one of the eight 
states of chief industrial importance, is 
permanently represented on the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office. 
Japan was the first country to establish in 
Geneva a permanent delegation, attached to 
the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office. Many other countries have 
followed the example set by Japan. The 
delegation of the Japanese Government was 
set up as early as 1920, by an Imperial 
Ordinance, within a few months after the 
International Labour Office was set up. The 
staff of the delegation includes experts on 
industrial and labour problems and_ the 
Delegation acts as a liaison office between the 
Tokyo Government and the International 
Labour Organization. It has a dual function 
in that, on the one hand, it studies labour 
legislation in Europe, and keeps the Japanese 
Government informed; on the other hand, it 
supplies information on the subject of 
Japanese labour and industry to the Inter- 
national Labour Office and to any other 
organizations or individuals who request it. 
Moreover, every year Japan has sent to each 
session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence a large delegation (often among the 
largest of the delegations) which is thoroughly 
representative and which indicates. the 
immense interest which Japan takes in the 
proceedings of the Conference. This is shown 
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eiso by the legislative measures adopted in 
Japan to deal wtih the subject matter of the 
various conventions and recommendations of 
the Conference. 

Since 1919 there has been marked progress 
in Japanese social legislation and in the 
betterment of general conditions of work. 
Notwithstanding the growing demand in other 
countries for information on ‘these develop- 
-ments however, very little literature which 
treats the subject either scientifically or 
completely has so far been available in any 
language other than Japanese. As a result 
of the Seventh Session of the International 
Labour Conference at Geneva in 1925 request- 
ing the International Labour Office to make 
an inquiry into working conditions in certain 
Asiatic countries, including Japan, the ques- 
tions dealt with in the above-mentioned study 
have been and are the subject of careful and 
continuous examination by the Office, which 
hopes in due course to publish the results of 
its official inquiry. 
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Dr. Ayusawa’s report contains chapters on 
Japan’s industrial population, the historical 
development of her labour legislation, hours 
of work, wages and cost of living; woman 
and child labour, unemployment, industrial 
hygiene and safety, social insurance and trade 
unionism, and also gives as an appendix a 
conspectus of Japanese labour legislation. 
The study in question shows that a tremend- 
ous change is taking place in Japanese in- 
dustry, in working conditions and in labour 
legislation, but the author hazards the state- 
ment that progress is by no means confined 
to industry. He points out that as long ago 
as 1921, one of the advisers to the Japanese 
Workers’ Delegate at the International Labour 
Conference declared: “A young Japan entirely 
different from what it has hitherto been... . 
is coming upon the tide. The labour move- 
ment is simply a manifestation of it. The 
workers have awakened and the power of 
their organizations is increasing year by 
year. .A new era is dawning.” 


STATISTICAL RELATION BETWEEN UNEMPLOYMENT AND PRICE 
CHANGES 


HE International Labour Review for June 
publighes an article by Prof. Irving 
Fisher, Professor of Economics at Yale Uni- 
versity, entitled “A Statistical Relation be- 
tween Unemployment and Price Changes.” 
The question so much discussed by economists 
at the present time as to the possible relation 
between changes in the price level and changes 
in the volume of employment has already been 
debated in the pages of the Review, but in the 
present article Professor Fisher, one of the 
foremost authorities on monetary problems 
and for years a protagonist of stabilisation, 
removes the question from the sphere of con- 
troversy to that of exact statistical research. 
The paper under discussion is based on a re- 
port made by Professor Fisher in June, 1925, 
to the American Statistical Association. The 
writer points out that the correlation for un- 
employment, while not quite as high as for 
trade, is sufficiently high to enable us to say 
that for the period between 1915 and the 
present, changes in the purchasing power of 
the dollar may very largely explain changes 
in employment. The principle underlying this 
relationship is, of course, familiar. It is that 
when the dollar is losing value, or in other 
words when the price level is rising, a business 
man finds his receipts rising as fast, on the 
average, as this general rise of prices, but not 
his expenses, because his expenses consist, ‘to 
a large extent, of things which are contractually 
fixed, such as interest on bonds; or rent, which 


may be fixed for five, ten, or ninety-nine years; 
or salaries which are often fixed for several 
years; or wages, which are fixed sometimes, 
either by contract or custom, for at least a 
number of months. For this and other reasons, 
the rise in expenses is slower than the rise in 
receipts when inflation is in progress and the 
price level is rising or the dollar falling. The 
business man, therefore, finds that his profits 
inerease. In fact, during such periods of rapid 
inflation, when profits increase because prices 
for receipts rise faster than expenses, we nick- 
name the profit-taker the “profiteer”’. Em- 
ployment is then stimulated—for a time at 
least. The ultimate effects of a long-continued 
inflation are doubtless bad all round, and even 
during the period when it does help to pro- 
vide jobs for the labouring man it raises the 
cost of living against him. On the other 
hand, when prices are falling, expenses like- 
wise lag behind and reduce profits, for exactly 
the same reason reversed. Consequently, dur- 
ing periods of falling prices profits are re- 
duced, bankruptcies are increased, concerns 
shut down entirely or in part and men are 
thrown out of employment. Therefore, statis- 
tics show exactly what we would expect, 
namely, that unemployment is correlated with 
the purchasing power of the dollar. The 
writer points out that it is not a high price 
level that makes for full employment, nor a 
low price level that makes for unemployment. 
Whether a price level is high or low has, in 
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the long run, nothing whatever to do with 
employment. But, if we sink from one level 
to another, then, during the time of falling, 
we do produce depression of trade and unem- 
ployment. Reversely, if we rise from one 
level to another, then during the period of 
rising, we do for a time produce more em- 
ployment. Charts are presented by Professor 
Fisher in his article that show a genuine and 
straightforward causal relationship between in- 
flation and employment or deflation and un- 
employment; that the ups and downs of em- 
ployment are the effects, in lange measure, of 


the rises and falls of prices, due in turn to 
the inflation and deflation of money and 
credit. 

The author is of the opinion in short, that 
facts and theory both indicate that in the 
“dance of the dollar” we have the key, or at 
any rate a very important key to the major 
fluctuations in employment, and that we have 
in our power, as a means of substantially pre- 
venting unemployment, the stabilisation of 
the purchasing power of the dollar, pound, 
franc, lira, mark, crown, and any other 
monetary units. 





THE INDIAN TRADE UNIONS ACT 


HE Indian Legislature on February 8, 
passed the Indian Trade Unions Act, 
which provides for the registration of trade 
unions and in certain respects defines the law 
relating to registered trade unions in British 
India. The bill extends to the whole of British 
India, and will come into force on such date as 
the Governor General in Council may appoint. 
Under the provisions of the Act a registrar is 
to be appointed for each province, and if the 
trade union can satisfy the requirements of 
the registrar a certificate of registration is 
issued. An appeal from the decision of a 
registrar may be taken to a Judge of’a prin- 
cipal Civil Court. In the event of the dis- 
missal of an appeal the person or persons 
aggrieved shall have the right to appeal to 
the High Court. Every registered Trade 
Union will be a body corporate by the name 
under which it is registered, and may sue and 
be sued. The rights and liabilities of regis- 
tered trade unions as set forth in the act are 
in part as follows:— 


Objects on which general funds may be spent 


The general funds of a registered trade union shall 
not be spent on any other objects than the following, 
namely :— 

(a) the payment of salaries, allowances and expenses 
to officers of the trade union; 

(b) the payment of expenses for the administration 
of the trade union, including audit of the accounts 
of the general funds of the trade union; 

(c) the prosecution or defence of any legal proceed- 
ing to which the trade union or any member thereof 
is a party, when such prosecution or defence is under- 
taken for the purpose of securing or protecting any 
rights of the trade union as such or any rights arising 
out of the relations of any member with his employer 
or with a person whom the member employs; 

(d) the conduct of trade disputes on behalf of the 
trade union or any member thereof; 

(e) the compensation of members for loss arising out 
of trade disputes; 

(f) allowances to members or their dependents on 
account, of death. old age, sickness, accidents or un- 
employment of such members; 

(g) the issue of, or the undertaking of liability under, 
policies of assurance on the lives of members, or under 
policies insuring members against sickness, accident or 
unemployment ; 

(h) the provision of educational, social or religious 
benefits for members (including the payment of the 


expenses of funerals or religious ceremonies for de- 
ceased members) or for the dependants of members; 

(1) the upkeep of a periodical published mainly for 
the purpose of discussing questions affecting employers 
or workmen as such; 

(j) the payment in ‘furtherance of any of the sub- 
jects on which the general funds of the trade union 
may be spent, of contributions to any cause intended 
to benefit workmen in general, provided that the ex- 
penditures in respect of such contributions in any 
financial year shall not at any time during that year 
be in excess of one-fourth of the combined total of 
the gross income which has up to that time accrued 
to the general funds of the trade union during that 
year avid of the balance at the credit of those funds 
at the commencement of that year; and 

(k) subject to any conditions contained in the noti- 
fication, any other object notified by the Governor 
General in Council in the Gazette of India. 


Constitution of a separate fund for political 
purpose 
(1) A registered trade union may constitute a separate 
fund from contributions separately levied for or made 
to that fund, from which payments may be made, for 
the promotion of the civic and political interests of its 
members, in furtherance of any of the objects speci- 
fied in subsection (2). 
(2) The subjects referrcd to in subsection (1) are:— 
(a) the payment of any expenses incurred, either 
directly or indirectly by a candidate or prospective 
candidate for election as a member of any legis- 
lative body constituted under the Government of 
India Act or of any local authority, before, dur- 
ing or after the election in connection with his 
candidature or election; or 
(b) the holding of any meeting or the distribution 
of any literature or documents in support of any 
such candidate or prospective candidate; or 
(c) the maintenance of any person who is a member 
of any legislative body constituted under the 
Government of India Act or of any local author- 
ity; or 
(d) the registration of electors or the selection of a 
candidate for any legislative body constituted 
under the Government of India Act or for any 
local authority; or 
(e) the holding of political meetings of any kind, 
or the distribution of political literature or 
political documents of any kind. 


(3) No member shall be compelled to contribute to 
the fund constituted under subsection (1); and a 
member who does not contribute to the said fund 
shall not be excluded from any benefits of the trade 
union, or placed in any respect either directly or in- 
directly under any disability or at any disadvantage 
as compared with other members of the trade union, 
(except in relation to the control or management of 
the said fund) by reason of his not contributing to the 
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said fund; and contribution to the said fund shall 
not be made a condition for admission to the trade 
union. 


Criminal conspiracy in trade disputes 


No officer or member of a registered trade union 
shall be liable to punishment under subsection (2) of 
section 120R of the Indian Penal Code, in respect of 
any agreement made between the member for the 
purpose of furthering any such object of the trade 
union as is specified in section 15, unless the agree- 
ment is an agreement to commit an offence. 


Immunity from civil suit in certain cases 


(1) No suit or other legal proceeding shall be main- 
tainable in any civil court against any registered 
trade union or any officer or member thereof in respect 
of any act done in contemplation or furtherance of a 
trade dispute to which a member of the trade union 
is a party on the ground only that such act induces 
some other person to break a contract of employment, 
or that it is an interference with the trade, business 
or employment of some. other person or with the right 
of some other person ta dispose of his capital or of 
his labour as he wills. 

(2) A registered trade union shall not be liable in 
any suit or other legal proceeding in any civil court 
in respect of any tortious act done in contemplation or 
furtherance of a trade dispute by an agent of the 
trade union if it is proved that such person acted 
without the knowledge of, or contrary to express in- 
structions given by the executive of the trade union. 


Enforceability of agreements 


Notwithstanding anything contained in any other law 
for the time being in force, an agreement between 
the members of a registered trade union shall not be 
void or voidable merely by reason of the fact that any 


of the objects of the agreement are in restraint of 
trade. 

Provided that nothing in this section shall enable 
any civil court to entertain any legal proceeding insti- 
tuted for the express purpose of enforcing or recover- 
ing damages for the breach of any agreement concern- 
ing the conditions on which any members of a trade 
union shall or shall not sell their goods, transact 
business, work, employ or be employed. : 

Right to inspect books of Trade Union 

The account books of a registered trade union and 
the list of members thereof shall be open to inspection 
by an officer or member of the trade union at such 
times as may be provided for in the rules of the 
trade union 


Rights of minors to membership of Trade 
Unions 


Any person who has attained the age of fifteen 
years may be a member of a registered trade union 
subject to any rules of the trade union to the con- 
trary, and may, subject as aforesaid, enjoy all the 
rights of a member and execute all instruments and 
give all acquittances necessary to he executed or given 
under the rules. 

Provided that no person who has not attained the 
age of eighteen years shall be an officer of any such 
trade union. 


Proportion of officers to be connected with 
the industry 


Not less than one-half of the total number of the 
officers of every registered trade union shall be persons 
actually engaged or employed in an industry with 
which the trade union is connected. 

Provided that the local government may, by special 
or general order, declare that the provisions of this 
section shall not apply to any trade union or class 
of trade unions specified in the order. 


Picketing Held to be Justified in Certain Cases 


A company manufacturing men’s clothing 
at Cleveland, Ohio, employing about 20 or 
25 men to cut and trim garments, the sew- 
ing being contracted to outside firms, brought 
an action against the employees’ union, a 
local of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America, to enjoin the union from picket- 
ing the establishment and from inducing the 
employees to break their individual contracts 
of employment. It appeared that the plain- 
tiff had in the past contracted work to firms 
‘employing only union labour of the defen- 
-dant union, but that it had more recently 
‘refused to give work out to certain manufac- 
turers who employed union labour. There 
was testimony that the officers of the com- 
pany had induced several sub-manufacturers 
to put their establishments on a non-union 
basis in consideration of further work from 
plaintiff, and that work had been refused to 
companies who had refused to go on a non- 
union basis. 

Denying that the plaintiff was entitled to 
an injunction, the Court of Appeals of the 
County of Cuyahoga said:—“In the light of 
these facts it would be an unconscionable 
exercise of the powers of a court of equity 
to grant this company an injunction on the 
ground that the defendant was attempting 


to persuade its employees to break their con- 
tracts of employment with it. The pla‘n- 
tiff is not here with clean hands. The situa- 
tion of which it complains is the inevitable 
result of its own interference in the affairs 
of the union .... The active cause of the 
alleged strike and the subsequent picketing 
complained of grew out of the discharge by 
the plaintiff of one of its employees named 
Neville. It is claimed that he was discharged 
because of his affiliation with a labour union. 
.... We do not question the right of the 
plaintiff company to discharge Neville for tie 
reason that he belonged to a labour union 
if such was the case.... We do, however, 
question the plaintiff’s contention that such 
discharge in connection with its other acts 
may not be the basis of a legitimate trade 
dispute with the defendant organization. It 
would be difficult to conceive a grievance 
more vitally affecting the rights of union 
labour than those appearing from the evidence 
in this case. If such organization may not 
protect their members and their contracts by 
lawful means they have no right to exist and, 
in fact cannot long exist. There is no evi- 
dence of any unlawful acts or violation or 
intimidation on the part of the defendant or 
its representatives in this case.” 
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THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING OF JUNE, 1926, 
AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS TO THE DOMINION 


BUREAU OF 


EPORTS from 5,907 employers show that 
at the beginning of June, 54,262 persons 
had been added since May 1 to their staffs, 
which totalled 828,483 workers. The index 
number of employment stood at 101.0, as 
compared with 94.3 on May 1, 1926, and with 
94.5, 95.2, 97.3, 89.2 and 86.55 on June 1, 
1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921 respectively. 
The situation was thus more favourable than 
on the corresponding date in any of the last 
five years; in fact, the index number stands 
higher now than at any time since 1920. 


STATISTICS 


for by improvements in other manufactures. 
The 539 firms reporting had 64,681 employees 
or 2,842 more than on May 1, 1926. The 
index number for the Maritimes was, how- 
ever, higher on June 1, 1925, 1924 and 1923. 

Quebea—Continued improvement was 
noticed in Quebec. Manufacturing showed a 
further increase, some 3,500 persons being 
added to staffs, though there were losses in 
textile, leather, and cigar factories. Logging 
again showed an increase, owing to river- 
driving. All other activities showed gains, 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 
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Note.—The curve is bused on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month, as indicated 
by the firms reporting, in comparison with the number of employees they reported in January 1920, 


as 100. 


All the larger divisions reported increases, 
the only losses being minor ones in furniture, 
non-ferrous metal and leather product fac- 
tories and seasonal ones in textile and cigar 
establishments. Nominal losses in telephones 
and personal services were more than com- 
pensated for by gains in other subdivisions of 
the communication and service groups. 

Employment by Provinces 

Increased activity. was noticeable in all 
parts of the country. 
| Maritime Provinces—All activities except 
transportation registered increases in the num- 
ber of workers employed. Reductions in iron 
' and steel works were more than compensated 


of which those in transportation and con- 
struction were the most noticeable. Reports 
were received from 1,271 employers, with a 
payroll of 238,687 persons, as compared with 
217,357 last month. This increase exceeds 
that registered on June 1, 1925. . 
Ontario—Manufacturing continued the 
steady increase noted of late. Saw-mills and 
iron and steel works accounted for the greater 
part of the increase in this province. River- 
driving brought the logging index up some 
seven points, while transportation and con- 
struction also showed considerable gains. Re- 
tail trade was the only activity showing any 
pronounced loss. Co-operating firms num- 
bered 2,688, with 337,444 persons employed, 
an increase of 16,695 over last month. The 
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increase on the same date last year was only 
about half as large. 


Prairie Provinces—Manufacturing was 
again active, losses in edible plant product 
and textile facteries being more than counter- 
balanced by gains in other groups, of which 
those in clay, glass and stone and iron and 
steel works were most pronounced. All other 
activities. showed gains, railway construction 
and maintenance alone showing an increase 
of nearly 7,500 workers. Employers reporting 
numbered 756, whose payrolls of 109,599 per- 
sons showed an increase of 11,529 workers 
over May 1, 1926. The increase on June 1, 
1925, was very much smaller. 


British Columbia—While manufacturing 
remained practically steady, the total volume 
of employment showed an increase, due 
largely to gains in construction and _ trans- 
portation. Reports were received from 653 
firms employing 77,594 persons, an increase of 
1,868 over last month. Over a thousand more 
persons were added to payrolls than on the 
same date last year. 

Table I gives index numbers of employ- 
ment. by economic areas. 


Employment by Cities 


_ Montreal—Manufacturing continued its 
steady increase, seasonal losses in textile and 
cigar factories being more than offset by 
increases in iron and steel works, wood- 
using industries and electric current plants. 
Statements were compiled from 691 firms 
employing 116,903 persons, or 7,820 more than 
on May 1. Gains were also registered on 
June 1, 1925, but the index number was much 
lower. 


Quebec—Large reductions in boot and shoe 
factories were the outstanding feature of this 
months report, the index for the city as a 
whole dropping from 100.4 to 89.3. Other 
activities showed practically no change. 
Reports were received from 86 employers, 
with 7,798 persons on their payroll, as com- 
pared with 8691 on May 1, 1926. On the 
same date last year employment was in 
somewhat greater volume. 


Toronto—lIncreases were registered jin all 
phases of activity except services and trade. 
Manufacturing was higher, increases in edible 
animal products, wood-working, printing and 
iron and steel groups compensating for losses 
in rubber and textile factories. Co-operating 
employers; numbering 767, reported 96,677 
employees, a gain of 557 over last month’s 
total. The increase was greater on the same 
date last year. 


Otiawa.—The opening up of saw-mills was 
the most noteworthy incident in this month’s 
report. Pulp mills registered small losses. 
The usual seasonal increase in construction 
was evident. The monthly increase was 
greater than that of last year. Data were 
received from 128 employers with 10,547 
workers as compared with 9,736 on May 1. 


Hamilton—The increase in employment in 
Hamilton, chiefly in manufacturing and con- 
struction, was not so large as that registered 
on May 1, but was more pronounced than 
that shown on June 1, 1925. In manufac- 
turing, iron and steel works showed the 
principal gain, while textiles recorded a 
seasonal loss. Firms reporting numbered 200, 
with payrolls of 29,246 as compared with 
28,627 last month. 


Windsor and Other Border Cities—Con- 
ditions in the Border Cities were slightly 
better than last month. Gains were reported 
in antomobile factories and in construction. 
Reports were received from 80 firms, whose 
payrolls totalled 12,241, as compared with 
11,918 a month ago. 


Winnipeg—Slight increases in manufactur- 
ing and quarrying, together with the large 
seasonal expansion in construction, brought 
the Winnipeg index up some 4 points. 
Employers who reported numbered 279, with 
payrolls of 26,883, as compared with 25,664 
on May 1, 1926. Last year’s figures showed 
very little change between May and June. 


Vancouver—In manufacturing losses were 
recorded, caused by reduction of staffs in 
saw-mills and non-ferrous metal works. 'Con- 
struction also recorded small losses. Reports 
were received from 216 firms, whose June 
payroll of 24,805 was smaller by 327 than that 
of May 1. The later month’s downward 
movement repeats that shown on June 1 in 
1925 and 1924. 

Index numbers of employment by cities are 
given in Table II.. 


The Manufacturing Industries 


Further advances were made in employ- 
ment in manufacturing, the largest gains 
being in the edible animal product, lumber, 
printing, and pulp and paper and iron and 
steel groups. Losses were recorded in tex- 
tiles, non-ferrous metals and tobacco. A 
combined working force of 460,894 persons 
was employed by the 3,818 manufacturers 
making returns, who had 448,490 operatives 
at the beginning of May. The general in- 
crease was more than half as much again as 
that recorded on June 1, 1925. 
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! Nore.—The number employed by the reporting firms in Jan. 1920, is taken as 100 inevery case. The ‘‘relative weight’’ 
in Tables I and II shows the.proportion of employees in the indicated district to the total number of employees reported in on 
the date under review. 


TABLE 1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF ALL EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS, AND OF DOMINION 
EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING 

















aes Maritime , Prairie British All manu- 
Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia | facturing 
1921 
JUNOT. e.g ces sie ae 86-6 89-5 83-4 84-9 91-1 93-3 81-1 
Junedi@iece: «22 St ee ae 89-2 90-3 100-6 89-8 93-1 106-5 84-2 
Jae ahermes tert epee Tereoercter te 97-3 93-9 99-1 96-8 955 100-4 93-5 
JEN Ae 09 on crac cake ees oe 88-7 86-3 90-5 86-1 94-3 90-9 80-1 
Rebtglenrescct eormeniotn chee terete 90-6 83-2 92-8 90-0 92-1 92-7 84-9 
Maree ts) Pact ee eke nee 90-7 82-4 93-5 89-8 89-6 97-1 &6-0: 
ADELINE mo She aophs os eke Brbe.« 89-3 84-6 91-5 87-6 87-0 99-6 86-5 
(2 al (ye ler ae Pare Se ety 91-8 88-1 94-1 89-8 89-4 102-9 ia ila 
SUNS, Pare oa, RPE ela ste aregei et 95-2 90-0 99-9 92-1 94-1 103-4 88-4 
Baa “eave dee Sep iveti canes Sie ia 95-9 90-6 100-6 91-4 99-1 105-8 87-7 
AUR lhe ee ce oon ek + em cenit 94-7 90-2 98-7 90-3 96-4 107-1 86-2 
Sepe Sie. ..4: tienes ie - hee were 93-1 86-6 97-8 88-9 93-9 106-0 84 -5- 
Oct der wren eer neh ac its ees 93-9 88-3 97-6 91-6 91-4 104-0 85-7 
NOV Si See ee eR eo Eee 93-0 83-7 97-1 00-4 94-1 102-1 84-2 
Detsliweges. 5% Py abe Bia a 90-8 79°3 95-3 88-4 91-8 100-0 82-0 
DATES oe ee oye Pee nee ae eee 83-9 78-5 85-0 81-4 88-1 92-9 75°5 
He Dig eee Siirsate escapes oye ie lero ress 86-1 79-1 89-1 83-4 88-4 95-1 79-3. 
Miaesalowececch siagite coi oce creer 87-0 81-7 89-6 85-0 85-0 98-1 81-9 
A DEUBT a8 on0 cams Rrisabe «Cte eee oss 87-2 83-4 89-8 84-9 84-1 100-1 84-3. 
OV awe coe cen eee ae cee se 90-8 86-6 94-2 87-7 88-0 105-1 86-6: 
JUNC E VA. 28h sates: Meee 94-5 90-3 100-6 89-8 93-1 106-5 88-3 
Ean Kia | SOS aon, Mein Srey | Sate Mara ele 96-8 99-4 101-1 91-8 95-9 108-0 89-1 
AUG Mn ine tia sere soe oe oe ee ee 96-3 92-2 101-1 90-8 97-3 112-2 88-5. 
SeptAlewiee Arenas bs eases ce 26-6 88-4 101-3 92-7 96-0 114-2 89-4 
[OY 8 PARAS > joe ae, Soe ee 98-3 88-1 102-7 94-3 99-8 114-8 91-3 
NOVA eek ne tee eee 97-1 85:5 101-1 93-7 99-1 111-5 89-2 
Dec: Tie... tect easetetts Sopp arent 95-3 83-5 98-5 92-6 97-5 109-0 88-1 
JAG Latecee seers Potent che tate aera 89-6 84-4 90-7 86-3 95-1 100-5 83-2 
Be bsplhusets aks sn carion tattd's qos 90-7 85-1 92-6 88-1 _ 90-7 103-6 85-9 
MAT ple coach cot cp inck< occas 91-5 88-7 94-0 89-2 88-6 103-3 87-7 
Aprils: 2 htie cneeos :.. oaseerass 91-4 84-7 95-7 88-0 88-2 108-3 89-3: 
BYU S «ars sovelsieapevene pores sis <td dielene'gereys 94-3 83-8 99-0 90-4 2-5 113-5 91-3 
JUNG gles aa che ee crpae os ele ae, ade Soa 101-0 87-9 108-8 95-2 103-5 116-6 93-9 
Relative weight of employment by 
Districts and in Manufacturing as ; 
agcune 1, 1026. 223 eed... advo ee 100: oy 28-8 > 40-8 13-2 9-4 55-6 
TABLE II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
_ Montreal Quebec Toronto Ottawa | Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
1923 
JUNOMA. soo he roe « OE. aa Caialie Rele, cue ect 89-9 109-6 0456). iat Pe cckuioes 87-1 94-7 
1924 : 
Sarin: PR end Bodo Tess Shige > lin. ks eae. 85-6 91-0 BOM Merctkece cetera 85-3 91-1 
Reba crs a phe: Bede ol, Bie” 84-7 89-7 SAC SMe bie. Sere 84-7 91-1 
Moar. sls =. cestee gad» Sis dels setae... 84-5 89-3 Soe ue Mere coe keno: 83-8 94-2 
Aptilty (ocd ss dere eS ss OOo ls ts, Anette. 84-8 90-9 Seon tere nei 82-3 99-8. 
ay I S.. aae: ES Mad bet Mie SPS Se 85-6 98-3 Gok ne | eee Leet s: 83-0 102-2 
JUNC Mass ous cccke te Poa 9622. ince. eae. 85-2 101-6 SSC |S. seer 83-6 99-7 
SULA, veinn s cbeie Soveele « ee se See See Be 83-9 102-3 a leat ieseeies “a tara 85-6 99-0: 
AURIS. See eee ee 95-1 96-9 83-9 101-6 809i, -Beee Re Sere 85-5 102-3 
Septet ci.5..) <a aee « 92-9 96-4 85-3 100-6 TAS OR Seca OO 86-4 104-0 
Ocala inz? |. geet.’ 93-7 98-8 86-4 100-8 R04 eee. eee 86-1 104-0 
NWSE ©. Soins deed Shite 92-4 100-3 87-0 94-5 RUS IER, Suceree nie 84-2 103-4 
Dec. ae: A SRS A} 93-1 98-5 87-4 92-3 TESS Nees Sethe 83-5 104-0: 
1925 
OMY UOT |: bis torte 82-5 93-1 82-2 87-1 1h UM ee Se cane 81-4 98-3 
Hebe es... eae: 85-3 101-3 83-0 86-8 ilo N\eentren cere c 84-2 97-4 
Moraes... sneer hie: 86-7 93-2 81-8 86-6 SOs LAR pet tae tat ores 82-7 101-8 
ADpBIGUS .. cc.c06 cste SEED 88-5 98-4 85-1 87-5 KOS PG EE Rebel lee 83-7 102-5 
BY WBE c2)4. flees 91-7 91-9 86-9 91-8 B2eS |: ches cee 85-4 104-0 
Juno lph. f.. lb. 95-6 95-7 86-7 100-1 83-9 85-2 85-5 103-1 
Juliyhes os cb sa Shb.. 95-7 98-9 87-6 100-5 86-0 87-1 85-6 106-5 
AUG, DRE OR He BE 97-0 - 98-8 87-7 100-2 84-8 59-0 87-7 111-4 
Septebt.s. (it sRerk: 97-3 97-4 88-5 98-5 86-9 85-6 88-0 113-9 
Ocht.. 524s Bie. 99-4 100-3 89-8 101-8 88-3 94-8 89-4 113-9 
Noyepisdsis. bee 99-3 99-4 89-7 96-8 87-7 92-9 92-5 112-0 
Detitht .... 2.5 dete... 97-0 94-4 90-9 90-4 88-7 93-3 91-5 110-7 
1926 
JANG S.... . cinok. Eves 88-0 89-9 86-1 87-7 85-0 57-1 89-3 105-8. 
TRO Died ceteevcres bescavernreoseent 88-3 90-6 86-5 87-0 86-9 96-1 89-8 109-4 
Martie... 4.868 ce 6 89-6 92-3 87-1 85-3 88-5 100-5 90-8 107-6 
Apsilelonmeversreestestoos 93-1 94-9 87-7 86-5 90-3 102-8 90-7 112-6 
LEY lear OR ns Ape 96-0 100-4 89-8 91-5 94-0 108-5 92-7 116-8 
SUMS ET, Pee Oe 103-1 89-3 90-2 99-4 96-0 111-5 96-9 115-2 


Relative weight of em- 
ployment by cities 
as at June 1, 1926.... 14-1 9 11-7 1:3 3-5 1-5 3-2 3-0 











Animal Products, Edible—The continuance 
of seasonal activity in fish-preserving estab- 
lishments caused very important increases in 
the number of persons employed in this 
group, while dairies and meat-preparing plants 
also reported gains. The greatest advances 
were in the Maritime Provinces, but an 
upward tendency was noted generally. State- 
ments were received from 214 firms in the 
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edible animal product group, having 16,295 
employees as against 14,768 at the beginning 


-of May. This increase was rather larger than 


that noted on June 1, 1925, when the index 
number stood between four and five points 
lower. 

Leather and Products—In accordance with 
their usual practice at the time of year boot 
and shoe factories laid off a considerable num- 


TABLE III.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES (JAN. 1920=100) 











Relative June 1, May 1, June 1, June 1, June 1, June 1, 
Industries weight 1926 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 
Manufacturing................... 55:6 93-9 91-3 88°3 88-4 93-5 84-2 
Animal products-edible......... 2-0 105-8 94-7 101°3 97-0 95-0 94-7 
Fur and products................ 0-1 86-1 82-4 78:8 80-9 90-4 92-8 
Leather and products............ 1-9 72-4 76°5 70-3 76-5 78-1 77-2 
Lumber and products............ 6°6 110-8 94-7 109-1 106-6 112-4 107-0 
Rough and dressed lumber.... 4-4 134-5 105-5 135-8 130-8 134-6 130-0 
Burniture, 65 CaF ive sos sebablt >» 1-0 85-1 85-7 76-1 76°3 79°8 76-3 
Other lumber products........ 1-2 78-6 77°8 72°7 75°3 86-3 74-5 
Musical Instruments............. 0:4 68-9 68-5 56°6 57-2 68-4 59-8 
Plant products—edible........... 3-1 92-3 £0-0 89-8 88-6 90-0 87-6 
Pulp and paper products.......... 6-7 108-4 105-3 100-9 100-6 104-4 96-5 
Pulp and papers: .....2242628 6: 3°5 121-1 114-9 107-5 106-7 114-7 100-5 
Paper products......:......... 0-7 $0-5 90-9 89-9 86-7 91-2 84-7 
Printing and publishing........ 2°5 99-7 98-9 97-9 98-0 96-7 95-6 
Rubber productss i343... . jigs: ©. 1-5 85-0 82°6 84-9 75-6 84-3 70-1 
Textile products................. 8-5 91-9 93 +2 87-9 82-5 90-6 88-2 
Thread, yarn and cloth........ 2-1 107-3 107-4 101-4 88-9 104-0 99-7 
Hosiery and knit goods........ 1-7 102-2 102-7 91-1 86-8 96-2 90-9 
Garments and personal furnish- 
ings. A Veoh Pee 2-5 71-6 73-6 71:3 72-2 75°5 78-1 
Other textile products.......... 1:1 98-6 102-6 98-7 94-0 96-3 87-1 
Tobacco, distilled and malt 
Hquors. . | 2 sae. ca. 2k she vs 1-4 99-9 103 +2 99-7 96-0 95-9 93-9 
Wood distillates and extracts.... 0-0 100-0 88-2 95-8 105-2 98 °6 71-2 
Chemicals and allied products... 0°8 86:5 85-1 80-1 86:4 91-6 88°3 
Clay, glass and stone products. . 1-2 103-6 98-0 88-9 92-5 100-3 90-8 
Electric current.................. 1:4 125-8 120-1 132-4 129-1 118-2 115-3 
Electric apparatus................ 1-1 117-0 115-9 109-7 111-5 103-0 75°6 
Iron and steel] products........... 15-6 84-1 83-0 75-0 79-2 86-7 70°5 
Crude, rolled and forged pro- 
Gyots... 27>. AL. Be. 1-5 64-0 62-9 62-0 69-3 81-8 51-4 
Machinery (other than vehicles) 1-1 74-9 75-4 71-0 70-1 75-1 46-4 
Agricultura] implements....... 1-0 82-7 81-8 57-1 57-9 66-4 49-0 
Land vehicles................. 7-4 102-0 101-1 91-6 98-6 104-6 89-2 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing 0-4 34-6 31-4 38-0 32-2 29-3 41-6 
eating appliances............. 0:6 88-7 88 +4 82-4 81-6 95-2 85-1 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e. 
oi5-boiaibis ane arate SEO cs AERIS S, k, 0-7 97-1 95°7 73°7 85+9 91-7 73°4 
Foundry and machine shop 
products..v2.0..2oe eee 0-7 83-6 83-2 74-2 76-4 92-1 69-7 
Other iron and steel products.. 2-2 84-1 77°8 70-3 72°5 81-1 68-9 
Non-ferrous metal products...... 1-6 92-6 95-3 79-8 84-2 91-1 67-7 
Mineral products...) oe eee 1-2 106-5 107-1 109-9 107-5 104-1 96-7 
Miscellaneous.................... 0-5 88-3 88-2 84-6 85-4 94-6 94-5 
Loggins . oc 0:43.2 eo. stele 2°6 53°4 40-3 51-3 53-6 52-5 37-5 
Mining 3. ea, eee 5-0 92-3 88-9 94-5 103-7 101-6 92-6 
Gogh. 2 Vee OR, TPE et 2-9 77-1 744 77-0 89-8 93-8 90-8 
Metallic ores.................... 1-3 140-9 140-4 151-6 155-7 126-2 99-2 
Non-metallic minerals (other 
than coal)..... 0°8 107-2 97-0 100-2 99-6 105-3 92-4 
Communication 2-9 116-9 115-8 110-1 109-8 102-2 100-6 
TRICCTADNE ote. eee ee 0-6 120-1 112-8 110-9 108-2 102°4 93-1 
© elephiones, 373000), Ui see 2-3 116-1 116-5. 109-9 110-2 102-1 102-5 
Transportation etree fe ds arbict ci cee REINS = 13-5 110-6 102-8 105-2 110-1 109-0 106-2 
Street railways and cartage:..... 2-3 114-3 110-9 111-9 114-7 116-1 128-0 
Steam railways.................. 9-1 97-5 94-4 94-2 99-2 98-3 92-4 
Shipping and stevedoring........ 2-1 248-7 176-7 211-1 219-3 211-2 222-9 
Construction and maintenance.. 11-6 186-7 134-6 155-9 147-3 140-2 129-5 
Building “isle inom uate cualeaet cee coke 3°8 166-7 144-8 122-7 118-9 100-1 102-2 
Highway BE aS ch seg clew-d reer nc by ae 1-6 1,466-7 935-9 1,547-0 937-9 1,956-6 1,448-8 
BAU Way .csblecee at {och eonee 6-2 162-9 109-1 139-4 148-8 146-6 129-8 
gt 1.5 EE the, dee Me) CA, dd. fl 1-8 120-8 114-6 116-4 113-8 108-8 100-3 
Hotels and restaurants........... 1-0 124-5 114-6 124-0 121-4 117-3 102-8 
Professional. .03 0° . sowseks.ecetony 0-2 115-9 117-1 115-7 111-5 98-1 96-9 
Personal (chiefly laundries)...... 0-6 117-2 113-9 105-8 104°3 100-2 97-7 
Prades CR. et Se 7-0 97-5 97-1 93-8 92-5 91-9 90-0 
LEP TE EA Se NEE tee Ot BS SP 4-5 97-3 98-3 94-2 91-1 90-2 87-6 
Whotesale.). =... te, 2-5 97-7 95-0 93-1 95-2 95-1 94-2 
All Industries.................... 100-0 101-0 94-3 94-5 95-2 97-3 89-2 





Nore.—The “relative weight”? column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry 


is of the total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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ber of workers; the decline was more extensive 
than on June 1, 1925, but the index number then 
stood at 70.3, as compared with 72.4 on the 
date under review. An aggregate working 
force of 15,683 persons was reported by the 
190 employers making returns, who had 
16,515 workers in the preceding month. The 
most pronounced reductions were in Quebec. 


Lumber and Products—Extensive additions 
to staffs were noted in rough and dressed 
lumber mills, while furniture and a few other 
industries coming under this heading showed 
moderate curtailment of operations. The 
working force of the 718 reporting firms rose 
from 46,625 persons on May 1 to 54,204 at 
the beginning of June. All provinces except 
British Columbia shared in the gains, but 
those in Ontario were greatest. The situa- 
tion was practically the same as on June 
1 last year, although the improvement then 
was rather less marked. 


Plants Products, Edible ——Practically all in- 
dustries in the vegetable food group showed 
heightened activity; fruit and vegetable 
canneries, biscuit, sugar and syrup factories, 
however, reported the largest increases. Much 
smaller additions to staffs were indicated at 
the beginning of June, 1925, when. the index 
number was slightly lower. Data were com- 
piled from 309 establishments employing 
25,548 persons, as against 24,899 in their last 
report. Ontario registered most of the gain. 


Pulp and Paper Products—Further and 
greater expansion was shown in pulp and 
paper mills, while printing and publishing 
establishments made some recovery from the 
declines that have been noted in recent months. 
According to statistics from 461 manufactur- 
ers, their staffs were increased by 1,611 workers 
to 55,407 on June 1. Quebec mills absorbed 
the majority of these add‘tionally employed 
persons. The gains exceeded those reported 
on the corresponding date last year, when the 
index number was over seven points lower. 


Rubber Products—The trend of employ- 
ment in rubber factor‘es was upward, 356 
persons being reinstated by the 30 firms making 
returns, who employed 12,134 workers. Most 
of the improvement was registered in Quebec, 
while in Ontario further curtailment was 
shown. Increased activity was also recorded 
on June 1, 1925; the situation then was 
practically the same. 


Textile Products—General reductions of a 
seasonal nature were indicated in the textile 
group; by the 504 co-operating employers; 
whose pay rolls totalled 70,569 em- 
ployees, or 1,116 less than on May 1. The 
largest losses were in garment and personal 


furn'shing factories in Quebec. Somewhat 
greater contractions were noted on June 1 last 
year, and the index number then was about 
four points lower. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquor—A de- 
cline of 342 persons was recorded in_ this 


group, according to 104 reporting firms, with 


11,874 workers on the date under review. 
The loss was mainly confined to factories in 
Quebec. Conditions on the corresponding date 
last year were very similar, although additions 
to staffs were made at. that time. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products——Continued 
improvement was reported in building material 
factories, chiefly in brick works. All provinces 
except British Columbia shared in the upward 
movement, which gave employment to prac- 
tically the same number of extra workers as on 
June 1, 1925. The index number then, how- 
ever, stood at 88.9, as against 103.6 on the 
date under review, for which statements were 
received from 115 manufacturers having 10,272 


employees, or 551 more than at the beg’nning 


of May. 

Electric Current —Further and more marked 
improvement was reported in electric current 
plants, the gain exceeding that indicated on 
June 1 of a year ago; the index number then, 
however, was higher. The most pronounced 
increase on the date under review took place 
in Quebec. A combined work'mg foree of 
11,910 persons was reported by the 89 establish- 
ments report‘ng, which had 11,316 employees 
in the preceding month. 


Iron and Steel Products—The payroll of 
the 633 firms furnishing data rose from 127,772 
employees on May 1 to 129,508 at the begin- 
ning of June. All branches of the iron and 
steel industry shared in the expansion, which 
was most marked in the railway car, steel 
shipbuilding, and crude, rolled, and forged 
divisions in Quebec and Ontario. On the cor- 
responding data last year, a moderate reduc- 
tion was reported, and the index number then 
was over nine points lower than on June 1, 
1926. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—Employment 
in smelters and refineries and other industries 
coming under this heading showed a decline 
that. considerably exceeded the decrease also 
registered on the same date of last year when 
activity was decidedly less. Statistics were 
tabulated from 104 establishments having 13,- 
462 employees, as compared with 13,863 at the 
beginning of May. Firms in British Columbia 
and Ontario recorded the bulk of the loss. 

Mineral Products—Further but less exten- 


sive increases were noted in mineral product 
factories, 76 of which added 120 workers to 
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their staffs, bringing them up to 9,803 on the 
date under review. Improvement was noted 
at the beginning of June of last year, when the 
index number was somewhat higher, 


Logging 


River-driving operations provided employ- . 


ment for a large number of additional workers, 
according to statistics from 215 firms who in- 
creased their payrolls from 16,044 to 21,080 


employees on June 1. The gains, which in 


Many cases were temporary in character, were 
reg stered chiefly in Quebec and Ontario. 
Smaller increases were reported on the corres- 
ponding date of last year, and the situation 
then was very slightly less favourable. 


Mining 


Coal_—For the first time since the beginning 
of the year, there was a general increase in 
coal mining, most of the gain taking place in 
Nova Scotia and Alberta. Although con- 
siderable reductions were noted on June 1, 
1925, employment then was in practically the 
same volume as on the date under review. 
Statements were tabulated from 86 operators 
having 23,936 employees as against 23,120 on 
May 1, 1926. 


Non-metallic Minerals, other than Coal.— 
Further addit‘ons to staff were registered in 
these industries at the beginning of June; all 
provinces except British Columbia shared in 
the upward movement. An aggregate working 
force of 6,649 persons was employed by the 72 
firms making returns, as compared with 6,115 
workers in ther last report. Rather more 
extensive gains were shown on the same date 
of last year, but the index number then was 
about seven points lower. 


Communication 


Continued improvement was reported by 
telegraphs, while employment on telephones 
declined slightly. The result was a net in- 
crease of 238 persons in the staffs of the 182 
communication companies making returns, 
which employed 24,304 workers. The index 
number stood at 116.9, as against 110.1 on the 
same date in 1925. 


Transportation 


Street and Electric Railways and Cartage. — 
For the fourth consecutive month, there wa3 
an advance in employment in this divis:on, in 
which 113 employers enlarged their payrolls 
by 602 workers to 19,314 on June 1. A con- 
siderable proportion of the gain took place in 
Quebec. A much smaller expansion was noted 


on the corresponding date last year, when. the 
situation was rather less favourable. 


Steam railways—Another and more pro- 
nounced gain in activity was reported on steam 
railways,, in all except the Maritime Provinces. 
The level of employment was somewhat higher 
than on June 1, 1925. Statistics were rece‘ved 
from 102 firms and divisional superintendents 
having 75,583: employees, as against 73,154 in 
the preceding month. 


Shipping and stevedoring—Seasonal activity 
at all except the winter ports caused employ- 
ment in water transportation to show an im- 
portant increase, that greatly exceeded the 
gain recorded on June 1, 1925. Sixty concerns 
in this division employed 17,243 persons, as 
compared, with 12,238 in their last report, 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building —vVery decided gains were recorded 
in building construction, according to 327 
contractors who enlarged their working forces 
by 4,173 men to 31,825 at the beginning of 
June. The index number stood at 166.7, as 
compared with 122.7 on the corresponding date» 
last year, when the improvement was much 
less extensive, All provinces except British 
Columbia shared in the wpward-movement in- 
dicated on the date under review. 


Highway—Further and larger additions to 
staffs were registered on highway work; the 
expansion was very slightly greater than at 
the beginning of June, 1925. Statements were 
compiled from 114 firms, whose payrolls in- 
cluded 12,907 workers, as compared with T2200 
in the preceding month. The most marked 
gains were in Quebec and Ontario, but all 
provinces reported heightened activity. 


_Railway.—tThe construction and maintenance 

departments of the railways reported the 
greatest increase indicated in any month since 
1920, when 16,715 persons were added to their 
forces on June 1. They employed 51,258 
workers. Important expansion was noted in 
all provinces, but that in the prairie district 
was most pronounced. The level of employ- 
ment was higher than in any other month 
since the recerd was begun in 1920. 


Services 


Continued improvement was noted in sum- 
mer hotels, while laundries and other personal 
service establishments were also busier. An 
aggregate working force of 14,660 persons was 
reported by the 166 firms making returns, as 
compared with 14,029 on May 1. Quebec 
and the Prairie Provinces showed most of the 
gain. Similar additions to staffs took place 
on June 1, 1925, but the index number then 
was over four/ points lower, 
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Trade 


The trend of employment in retail ‘stores ° 


was downward, while increased activity was 
recorded in wholesale establishments. The 
result was a net increase of 57 persons in the 
payrolls of the 568 trading firms, whose re- 
ports were tabulated and who employed 57,807 
persons. Considerable reductions were noted 
on June 1 of last year, and the index then 
was nearly four points below its present level. 
Practically all the curtailment in retail trade 


on the date under review was in Ontario, 
while the gains in wholesale trade were gen- 
erally distributed over the country. 

Tables I, IL and III give index numbers 
of employment by economic areas, leading 
cities and industries, respectively. The col- 
umns headed “ Relative Weight” show the 
proportion that the number of employees re- 
ported in the indicated area or industry is of 
the total number of employees reported in 
Canada by the firms making returns for 
June 1, 1926. 





EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORT FOR MAY, 1926 


HE volume of business transacted in the 
offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada during the month of May, 1926, showed 
only a nominal gain over that transacted dur- 
ing the previous month, but an increase of 
nearly 18 per cent was recorded when a com- 
parison was made with the work effected by 
the Service during the corresponding period 
of last year. This gain was general through- 
out Canada, increased placements being re- 
corded under all industrial divisions, except 
logging. 

The accompaying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1924, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
placements effected for each one hundred ap- 
plications for work registered at the offices of 
the Service throughout Canada, computations 
being made semi-monthly. It will be seen that 
the curves of vacancies and placements de- 
clined somewhat during the first half of the 
month, that of vacancies being more pro- 
nounced, but both remained practically un- 
changed during the latter half of the period 
and on a much higher evel than that attained 
at the close of May, 1925. The ratio of vacan- 
cies to each one hundred applications was 
85.6 and 85.5 during the first and second half 
of May, 1926, in contrast with the ratio of 
78.8 and 74.8 during the same periods of 1925. 
The ratio of placements to each one hundred 
applications during the periods under review 
was 78.3 and 77.4 as compared with 71.8 and 
71.4 during the corresponding month a year 
ago. 

A summary of the reports from the offices 
shows that the average number of applications 
during the first half of May was 1,678, as com- 
pared with 1,711 daily during the preceding 
period, and with 1,648 daily during the corre- 
sponding period of 1925. Applications for work 
during the latter half of the month registered 
1,783 daily, in contrast with 1,535 daily during 
the latter half of May a year ago. Employers 


notified the Service of a daily average of 1,436 
vacancies during the first half, and of 1,526 
during the latter half of the month under re- 
view, as compared with a daily average of 
1,298, and 1,149 vacancies during the month of 
May, 1925. Vacancies offered to the Service 
during the latter half of April, 1926, averaged 
1,567 daily. The Service effected an average 
of 1,315 placements daily during the first half 
of May, of which 820 were in regular employ- 
ment and 495 in work of one week’s duration 
or less, as compared with a total average 
placement during the preceding period of 1,351 
daily and 1,184 daily during the first half of 
May, 1925. During the latter part of the 
month under review placements averaged 1,381 
daily (935 regular and 446 casual) as com- 
pared with an average of 1,096 daily during 
the corresponding period a year ago. 

During May, 1926, the offices of the Service 
referred 35,115 persons to vacancies, and 
effected a total of 33,655 placements.’ Of these 
the placements in regular employment num- 
bered 21,877, of which 18,473 were of men and 
3,404 of women, while placements in casual 
work totalled 11,778. Opportunities for em- 
ployment. numbered 25,994 for men and 10,972 
for women, a total of 36,966. The number of 
applications for work was 43,209, of which 31,- 
957 were from men and 11,252 from women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected to date by the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service :— 


6a“—»w_=#$"$@—0—oO*OnmnaRa?x*on9n@aw)a@0aa”uW0909DooODOQooo oO 





Placements 
Year 
Regular | Casual Totals 
1919 (10 months)............ 268, 001 37,904 305,905 
WO26Y5 2 FAS Noe? Pd. 366, 547 79, 265 445,812 
1021 th. eee. era 280,518 75, 238 355, 756 
LUZ2, AEG ee ah ea 297, 827 95, 695 393, 522 
5 ie 5 RA es ee t= 347,165 115,387 462, 552 
1924 task . hirer tek: 247,425 118,707 366, 132 
LOT EL NEE vote ei ee 306, 804 106, 021 412, 825 
1926 (5 months)............. 84,697 42,417 127,114 


Sees 
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- NOVA SCOTIA 


During May there was a decline of nearly 
five per cent in the number of orders received 
at employment offices in Nova Scotia when 
compared with the preceding month, and of 
nearly one per cent in comparison with the 
corresponding month last year, but place- 
ments were nearly 23 per cent higher than in 
April, and over 9 per cent higher than in 
May, 1925. The only noteworthy decline in 
placements from last year was in the logging 
industry, which was more than offset by gains 
in the manufacturing industries, mining and 
transportation. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month included manufacturing, 105; min- 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS 


both comparisons. Placements by industries 
included transportation, 46; services, 632; and 
construction and maintenance, 245, of which 
201 were railway. During the month regular 
employment was secured for 356 men and 93 
women. 

QUEBEC 


Quebec offices were notified of over 40 per 
cent more vacancies during May than in the 
preceding month, and over 52 per cent more 
than in the correspondine month last year. 
Placements were over 55 per cent higher than 
in April, and over 22 per cent than in May 
1925. All industrial divisions except services 
participated in the gains over last year, those 
in manufacturing and construction and main- 


EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE grimace 


APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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ing, 75; transportation, 49; services, 364 and 
trade 71. Placements in regular employment 
during the month numbered 256 of men and 
84 of women. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Orders listed at New Brunswick offices dur- 
ing May were nearly 50 per cent higher than 
in April and nearly 35 per cent above May 
last year. Placements were nearly 49 per 
cent above April and over 36 per cent in ex- 
cess of May, 1925. Increased demand for rail- 
way construction labourers accounted for most 
of the gains in vacancies and placements under 


1925 





1926 





Indus- 
trial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month in- 
cluded manufacturing, 243; logging, 171; farm- 


tenance being the most pronounced. 


ing, 70; construction and maintenance, 1,197 
and services, 555. During May, 1,914 men 
and 417 women were placed in regular em- 
ployment. 
ONTARIO 

Fim ployment Opportunities as indicated by 
orders listed at employment offices in Ontario 
were nearly 32 per cent better during May 
than in the preceding month, and nearly 18 per 
cent better than in May last year. Place- 
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ments also showed much improvement under 
both comparisons, there being an increase -of 
more than 33 per cent over April and more 


than 14 per cent over May 1925. The most 


noteworthy increases in placements over the 
corresponding month last year occurred in 


the manufacturing industries, construction and. 


maintenance and services. Placements by in- 
dustrial groups were manufacturing, 1,689; log- 
ging, 797; farming, 844; mining, 100; trans- 
portation, 694; construction and maintenance, 
3,822; services, 5,225 and trade 310. During 
the month 7,313 men and 1,153 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


MANITOBA 


During May there was a reduction of nearly 
2 per cent in employment offered through the 
offices in Manitoba when compared with the 
preceding month, but a gain of nearly 31 per 
cent when compared with the corresponding 
month last year. Placements were 2 per 
cent less than in April, but over 33 per cent 
higher than in May, 1925. The most note- 
worthy increases in placements over May of 
last year occurred under manufacturing, farm- 
ing, construction and maintenance and _ ser- 
vices. Industrial divisions in which most of 
the placements were effected during the month 
were manufacturing, 191; logging, 95; farm- 
ing, 721; construction and maintenance, 313; 
services, 2,558, of which 1,820 were of house- 
hold workers and trade 186. Regular employ- 
ment was secured for 1,153 men and 630 
women during the month. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Saskatchewan offices received orders for over 
40 per cent less workers during May than in 
April, but nearly 32 per cent more than in 
May last year. Placements declined over 
29 per cent from April, but were nearly 27 
per cent higher than during May, 1925. The 
gains over the corresponding month last 
year were general increases, being recorded in 
all industrial divisions. Placements by in- 
dustrial groups included manufacturing, 118; 
farming, 1,454; construction and maintenance, 
913 and services, 987. During May 2,407 
men and 310 women were placed in regular 
employment. 

ALBERTA 


Opportunities for employment as indicated 
by orders listed at Alberta offices during May 
were over 21 per cent less favourable than in 
April, but over 4 per cent better than in May 
1926. During May over 14 per cent fewer 
placements were effected than in April, but 
there was a gain of 9 per cent over May 
last year. Increased placements over the cor- 
responding month last year were effected 
in all industrial divisions except communica- 
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tion and services, the reductions in the former 


-being nominal only.- Industrial divisions in 


which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were manufacturing, 371; 
logging, 100; farming, 2,116: construction and 
maintenance, 738; services, 816 and trade, 92. 
Regular employment was secured for 3,300 
men and 350 women during the month. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


British Columbia offices during ‘May re- 
ceived orders for 5 per cent less workers than 
in the preceding month, but nearly 16 per 
cent more than, during the corresponding 
month last year. Placements declined over 
12 per cent from April, but were nearly 15 
per cent higher than in May 1925. Place- 
ments effected during the month under review 
were higher than in May last year in all 
industrial groups except logging and services 
and in these the reductions were small. In- 
dustrial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month in- 
cluded manufacturing, 589; logging, 375; farm- 
ing, 324; mining, 101; transportation. 208; 
construction and maintenances, 1,100; ser- 
vices, 987 and trade, 105. Placements in 
regular employment numbered 1,774 of men 
and 367 of women. 


Movement of Labour 


During May, 1926, the offices of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada made 21,877 
placements in regular employment, of which 
12,161 were of persons for whom the employ- 


“ment found was outside the immediate local- 


ity of the offices at which they were regis- 
tered. Of the latter, 1,133 were granted the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate, 749 going to points within the same pro- 
vince as the despatching office, and 384 to 
other provinces. The reduced transportation 
rate, which is 2.7 cents per mile, with a min- 
imum fare of $4, is granted by the railway 
companies to bona fide applicants at the Em- 
ployment Service who may desire to travel to 
distant employment for which no workers are 
available locally. 

Quebec offices issued 105 certificates, 46 of 
which were provincial and 59 interprovincial. 
The provincial ones were all issued! by the 
Montreal office to persons transferred within 
its own zone. and included 23 sawmill labour- 
ers, 15 bushmen, 7 river drivers, and one 
camp cook. Of the interprovincial certifi- 
cates, Hull issued 57 to bushmen going to 
North Bay, and Montreal one to a gardener 
and one to a bushman travelling to Sault Ste. 
Marie. In Ontario 210 persons were granted 
reduced transportation 195 of whom were 
sent to employment within the province and 
15 to outside points. Provincially Chatham 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF MAY 1926 
VACANCIES APFLICANTS — 
tircore eee ee place- 
Orrices Reported] Unfilled || Regist’d | Referred PLaceD Unplaced heed 
during | atend of || during to. at end of aca 
period period period |vacancies| Regular | Casual period P 1925 
Nova: Sceulas... ie ocno hoe «ae 197 162 891 876 340 435 735 303 
Gv Malitax ce we tats souseran ee 426 73 429 371 - 86 285 410 24 
- ss Glasgow.........s..000% eas as a ae ee ie af 186 a 
PV ANOY Vos vo cle 2 dite SL aes ee 11 10 139 
New Brunswick..................... 1,062 25 1,213 1,050 449 -601 392 202 
atham ss, wh oo teg Gey Vee es 88 7 90 83 20 - 56 74 20 
MOnetolls sacevent ee ene ne 362 16 377 Says 83 274 79 81 
St.dohnvivea.. tt... foe... 612 2 746 610 339 271 239 101 
AUCH CE ciate ea Ah Sen eee 2,873 V77 4,383 2,676 2,331 2% 1,106 1,872 
OH ets 2a. ey, ee. ee 245 311 397 242 239 3 86 166 
Montreal; i320) . 2. oAuitieaei St... 1,944 243 2,864 1,782 1,561 17 708 1-225 
nebo. PAE y Mab lice Wate ct ste: iS ss ert: +e i 6 ae Hi 
CTDIOOKO: soe. ieee he eee 1 6 
‘bhréee Rivers... siigs.. «de dee. 358 123 301 311 245 60 94 
Fy ee ee ED ET IS 15, 637 2,696 17,289 14,127 8, 466 5,118 5,211 7,673 
BeHevities is) te tee ee otk) etal FAP 221 0 203 200 142 58 39 88 
Brantfonds:: .. jae) lo Ph aes 3 223 25 305 218 112 104 118 112 
hathamc- cco ek eee ee 264 20 271 256 156 100 30 112 
COGAN. 20). AAs de ena 242 49 228 205 177 ily 37 112 
Fort (Wiliam cisie. acco. deushyaz. <4 333 0 399 338 264 74 167 220 
uelph BE nT Can On enee ae at ene 179 63 vAWs 188 101 65 71 82 
Hamilton. 30) 292 SS. SPER ET! 1,463 57 1,627 1,410 533 873 910 308 
Kingston eto.e ofits os ABBA ths Eee ese 343 32 308 323 169 152 20 114 
AATEC NOU OBS carinocte ibe tue irae een 190 23 362 235 108 86 146 117 
ifiondon >. s USA). 1.9. aa 427 410 401 396 270 80 239 306 
Niagara Palis.cessa5 vedo os S865 +0 249 47 259 234 126 101 170 149 
OFCN Bayne ke eee eee 572 134 617 576 495 81 47 430 
Oshawatth.s.... oe ee, oR 208 30 297 164 111 53 106 92 
aks ns ee te a a ae ve a 907 580 250 470 he 
OIMDTOKC och. oh oobi ch cae te F 240 180 60 he ye 
sPéterborough;...0)) 0208100. AA 162 70 149 167 77 52 90 94 
‘Port Arthur axel Shel slatssel afete ataters teeth tn, ane 132% 38 ls 1,159 1,102 57 Page 655 
St. Catharmnes’ 2 re ee ee 605 38 §35 556 oot 229 © 141 260 
Bt. ROWSE .cie. kk tee etic, 175 19 189 181 110 | 71 29 102 
Sarnia Seas ss CORR eOR . Sa AOI 237 11 227 225 140 84 131 150 
SJ Marionc ee ee eee: 549 46 646 493 299 162 84 224 
Sudbury ole §Ge = gee pedehek ed llcle ete fo iac cle Pee tera 871 281 594 518 499 19 11 961 
dL UD ININS Sos sei eee ee 385 135 293 237 226 10 47 116 
sey Se a tah AP ets Cate ewes PR eaten Z vite + abe 3, 822 its 1, 833 1,912 ye 
ARSON, ...F 55s Cle eee een Re 9. 879 447 432 97 47. 
FRIAINUODA. «855 ois sk cee cA ck 4, 202 183 5,066 4,284 1,783 2,347 1,006 1,402 
(sees SORE See Tee Pee te enor bik * 7 260 227 32 24 208 
BUphIMns chic sored wade. eobetehseee 2 130 62 68 262 90 
Portage la Prairie. ...5........1 140 14 110 94 76 18 11 Reese, 
mnipeg.2( 3.204 BV oe 3,580 137 4,418 3,800 1,418 2,229 709 1,104 
P pepe a icheman pists es 8. Mle a A Sik i ines 3, pots 2,717 889 283 2, at 
SO VAW one ctssiclens otee sb uicic arte ernate ; ; Ll 83 3 4 
N orth Battleford... .o.0.....6005 6... 122 54 102 102 a out a 38 
Prince Albert. s. ossdaen. abacend. & 132 51 225 213 169 44 21 99 
MUOLING 2 cae ccutate dort ae ae 1,099 148 1,151 1,035 688 347 95 473 
Saskatoon Ws saa HEPA ree aes OSS 747 88 628 610 483 127 72 544 
Swilt Currents. bjoncioas . 200... 206 42 207 208 181 27 1 157 
CY OUI cectce esc ae ee ae 175 29 154 138 104 34 18 68 
alpine Fd tSatdee. tod. BRD. 5. 2 * ne 205 164 41 3 93 
card aia siete « Peretnnrecin gras sone 43 37 6 0 76 
MADEIUE on rec tcdacdaet et betes 4,454 220 4,839 4,388 3,650 700 480 3,383 
Calgary 36) MILO SR Se DN 1,670 70 1,907 1,616 1,291 324 188 1,269 
Drum belle ns js. te ot joes 5 oak aaa 290 6 328 236 194 42 22 188 
Edmonton d etnias Bhs ait Busy sgaiteres ease toteveere te alee 1,619 125 1,742 1,684 1,401 246 PEO 1,021 
Ce iene PT amg me ec aT Oy | pebenetadd Lae oe 23 D fixiccass 
British Columbia...........0.22.211] 3,973 251 5,726 3,983 2,141 1, 666 2,417 2,142 
Granbrooles sib 199..650. DRI 197 2 250 205 170 3 EY 126 
WOODS sack chs octamer e 207 24 333 228 174 13 147 190 
Kelo WRB So fc ert a's eee BOE es re les 79 69 24 13 8 2 ARS st ees 
y oF mi RERAL. Lod. ATOM... BOESO, ae . He a a 304 207 ae 
these Pe NT RRS noite Y 4 27 
New Westminster................... 128 1 223 130 86 44 84 74 
pence come LORS Sis STO at a of 41 27 45 
ince George...........000cceeeeee 4 
abst eight ap at ; ti es 101 12 34 we 
Shlooveldelect a tAS A oo thd och 2 0 45 28 
vanoixer igmacte Serve SE a/szg howe ooo. 1,887 104 3, 228 2,018 1,072 836 1,192 1,005 
Viet BOC OR aioe BON Cee, OER Pe 2 ae ei x : sat ay ona 
AD Se: AICP CORREIA RL Sete 4 44 6 
ati Lavejsare dhe either ae as ae 36,966 4,995 43, 209 35,115 21,877 11,778 11, 630 19,143* 
me elo arermtesas| slide ea sie. Stor Marek Se ne 25,994 2,486 31,957 25,424 18,473 6,317 8,989 15,567 
ORRON.. 5.75595. «sell ceesee oho rete 10,972 2,509 11, 252 9,691 3,404 5,461 2,641 3,576 


*70 Placements effected by offices since closed. 
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transferred one hammersmith to Kingston, 
Cobalt 8 station workers to Timmins, Fort 
William 10 bushmen, 7 cooks, one farm hand, 
one tool sharpener and 10 rock gaugers within 
its own zone, Hamilton one metal polisher 
to Sarnia, Kitchener one boiler maker to King- 
ston, North Bay one miner and 1 mill worker 
to Cobalt, one machinist to Kingston and 9 
construction men to Timmins. Ottawa sent 9 
mill men and .20 river men to Sudbury, Port 
Arthur 3 carpenters, 2 cooks, one farm hand 
and 56 loggers to points within its own zone, 
Timmins sent one farm hand to Guelph, Sud- 
bury one stationary engineer and one fire 
ranger to Sault Ste, Marie, and 2 cooks, 22 
river drivers and one mill hand within its 
own zone. From ‘Toronto one coremaker 
travelled to Kingston, 17 bushmen and one 
teamster to North Bay, one machinist to 
Sudbury, and one rockman, one carpenter, 
one blacksmith, and one cement finisher to 
Port Arthur. Of those going outside the pro- 
vince, Pembroke despatched 5 bushmen, 3 
labourers, one mill man and one clerk to 
Hull, while Fort William sent 4 farm hands, 
and Sudbury one farm hand to the Winnipeg 
zone. The Manitoba offices transferred 366 
workers at the special rate, 165 of whom 
were going to points within the province, and 
201 to other provinces. Of the latter, Winni- 
peg transferred one baker, 7 bushmen, one 
carpenter, 2 engine men, one teamster, one 
pulp loader, one porter, 7 cooks, 4 maids, 6 
waitresses, one night watchman, 69 mill lab- 
ourers, 12 river drivers, and 25 mine labour- 
ers to Port Arthur, one cook, one carpenter 
and one pile driver to North Battleford, 15 
carpenters and 2 waitresses to Saskatoon, one 
cook to Swift Current, 10 ‘carpenters to 
Regina, 6 teamsters to Moose Jaw, and one 
mill labourer to Prince Albert. The balance 
included 2 farm labourers going to Alberta, 
and 21 farm labourers and 2 farm domestics 
to points in Saskatchewan. Provincially, one 
lbushman and one logger travelled from Dau- 
phin to points within its own zone, and from 
Winnipeg 15 carpenters, one cook, 4 wait- 
resses, 4 maids and one labourer went to Bran- 
don, one cook, one hotel clerk, 2 maids and 
4 waitresses to Dauphin, and 6 farm hands, 3 
farm domesties, 7 bushmen and 2 cooks with- 
in the Winnipeg zone. The remainder were 
farm hands and farm domestics for various 
points throughout the province. The Sas- 
katchewan offices granted 128 certificates, only 
5 of which were for points outside the pro- 
vince. These were farm hands travelling to 
Edmonton, one from Regina and 4 from Sas- 
katoon respectively. Of the 123 provincial 
transfers, 85 were farm hands and 2 farm do- 
mestics. In addition, Regina sent 3 house- 
keepers and 3 teamsters to Moose Jaw, one 
waiter to North Battleford, one blacksmith 
23988—f 


to Swift Current, and 2 hotel porters and 5 
teamsters to Weyburn. Prince Albert shipped 
15 mill labourers to employment within its own 
zone, and Saskatoon 2 teamsters and one 
camp cook to North Battleford, one carpenter 
to Regina, one mill hand to Prince Albert, 
and) one blacksmith within its own zone. 
Alberta certificates numbered 184, of which 
134 were provincial and 50 interprovincial. 
From. Calgary the provincial movement in- 
cluded 2 labourers and 3 teamsters going to 
Drumheller, and one blacksmith, one setter 
and 2 iron workers to Lethbridge. From Ed- 
monton one blacksmith, 8 miners, 8 labourers, 
10 trackmen, one well driller’s helper, 3 tie 
makers, one carpenter, one pipefitter, 2 fire- 
men, 2 clerks, 2 engine men and 13 hotel and 
household workers travelled to points within 
the Edmonton zone, and from Lethbridge 
one sheep herder was sent to Medicine Hat. 
The remainder of the provincial movement 
was made up of 70 farm hands and 2 farm 
domestics despatched to employment at vari- 
ious points in the province. Of the inter- 
provincial transfers, 49 were farm hands go- 
ing to Saskatchewan, and) one a cook sent 
from Calgary to Revelstoke. British Colum- 
bia offices issued 140 certificates, 86 for pro- 
vincial points and 54 for other provinces. Of 
the provincial transfers, Vancouver  dis- 
patched 3 miners, 7 lumber pilers, one team- 
ster, one loader, one dish washer, one mill 
hand, 14 labourers, 3 powder men, one setter, 
one sawyer, and one farm hand to Penticton, 
2 bolt cutters, 2 farm hands, one orderly, 2 
miners, one engineer, one steel sharpener, one 
saw filer, and one housekeeper to Kamloops, 
one farm hand to Vernon, one setter to Cran- 
brook, 4 electricians to Nelson, 4 miners to 
Revelstoke, and 10 miners, one farm hand and 
one blacksmith within the Vancouver zone. 
Nelson sent one logger to Penticton, one 
cook to Revelstoke, and one logger to the 
Nelson zone. Victoria transferred! 2 firemen 
to Nelson, Prince George 3 millmen, 3 team- 
sters, 4 pole cutters and one cook to points 
within its own zone, and Prince Rupert 2 
miners and Penticton one farm hand within 
their respective zones. The interprovincial 
transfers included 16 farm hands for Sas- 
katchewan points, and 24 for Alberta. In 
addition, Regina received one housekeeper, 8 
carpenters and 3 bricklayers, Weyburn one 
housekeeper, and Edmonton one housekeeper, 
all from the Vancouver office. 

Of the 1,133 workers who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate, 625 were carried! by the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, 484 by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, 10 by the Pacific Great Eastern 
Railway, 13 by the Temiskaming and North- 
ern Ontario Railway, and one by the Kettle 
Valley Railway. 
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BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA DURING MAY, 1926 


CCORDING to returns from 60 cities, 
the value of the building permits issued 
during May amounted to $18,513,422, as com- 
pared with $18,988,755 in the preceding month 
and $15,500,165 in May, 1925. This was a 
slight decrease of $475,333 or'2.5 per cent 
from last month’s total, but in the more sig- 
nificant comparison with May of. last year 
there was an increase of $3,013,257 or 15.9 
per cent. The total for the month was higher 
than in any May since 1920, with the ex- 
ception of 1922 and 1923, when the index 
number of wholesale prices of building -ma- 
terials was higher; standing at 162.5 and 167.4 
respectively, as compared with 147.7 in May 
of 1926. | | 
Some 45 cities reported that they had 
issued permits for nearly 1,950 dwellings 
valued at nearly $9,500,000, and for nearly 
4,000 other buildings, valued at over $8 ,200;,- 
000. In April, authorizations included some 
1,700 dwellings and 2,900 other buildings, each 
category being valued at about $7,000,000. 
As compared with April, 1926,. there were 
increases in all provinces except Manitoba, 
where there was a decline of 76.0 per cent 
from last month’s unusually large total of 
$9,301,628. All provinces except Ontario regis- 
tered higher totals of permits issued than in 
May, 1925. Ontario showed a decrease of 


$734,468 or 8.7 per cent from last year’s total 
for May. 


Montreal and Vancouver showed increases 
in the value of building authorized as com- 
pared with both April, 1926, and May, 1925, 
while Toronto’s total was greater than last 
month’s, but under that for May, 1925. Win- 
nipeg, on the other hand, showed an increase 
over the May, 1925, figures, but’a decrease 
from last month’s total. Halifax, Moncton, 
Sherbrooke, Three Rivers, Westmount, Brant- 
ford, Chatham, Fort William, Hamilton, 
Kingston, Kitchener, London, Niagara Falls, 
Peterborough, ‘Stratford, St. Catharines, St. 
Thomas, Windsor, Ford, Walkerville, Bran- 
don, St. Boniface, Moose Jaw, Calgary, Ed- 
monton, Nanaimo, Point Grey, South Van- 
couver, and Victoria recorded greater totals 
of building permits issued in May than in 
either the preceding month or the correspond- 
ing month of last: year. 4 


Cumulative Record for First Five Months, 
1926—The table on page 709 shows the value 
of the building authorized in May and’ in the 
first five months of each year since 1920. The 
January-May average index numbers of 
wholesale prices of building materials during 


ky, 


the first five months of those years are also 
given (1913100). 


TIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDI- 
mis CATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 








Cities May, 1926 | April, 1926 | May, 1925 
en he $ . § $ 
P.E.1L.— 
Charlottetown...... aia Nil’ 5,000 
Nova Scotia.......... 92,691 . 84,576 93,437 
Halifax. ee. as 5. * 88,052 26, 995 79,412 
New Glasgow...... mise AMG) 160 11,750 
*Sydney... (ra. .22 4,039 57,421 R27) 
New Brunswick..... 109, 16§ 97,205 42,565 
Fredericton........ 5,600 3,300 29,100 
*Moncton........... 94,978 52,505 8,465 
*St-John asks sac alae, 8,500 41,400 5,000 
Quebece............... 5,365, 226 8,273,084 38,214,210 
. —Maison- 
Monince) aM aioe ID 781, 116 1,942,197 2,140,920 
*Quebec............ 377,636 358,237 569,905 
Shawinigan Falls... 28,125 26, 925 77,200 
*Sherbrooke........ "178, 000 147,900] - 35,160 
*Three Rivers...... 409, 230 174,675. 281,650 
*Westmount........ 1,591,125 623,150 109,375 
Ontario.............. 7, 707,534 6,746,731 8,442,002 
Belleville.......... 14,595 203 , 490 22,475 
*Brantford.......... 19,520 10,425 8,490 
@hathanios ess fe. 70,650 37,155 67,200 
*Fort William...... 184,680 55,220 65,925 
Calter. esta. 5.34: 14,058 54,320 18,143 
*Guelph...... warereiera re 24,650 32,705 45,220 
*Hamilton.......... 502,000 343,450] . 310,300 
*Kaingston .: otras 0+. 208, 364 59,049 27,092 
“*Kitchener...:...... 169,557 160, 212 166,588 
Thondonl wane. 22. 418,120 246,945 224,880 
‘Niagara Falls...... 187,645 120, 150 185, 240 
SHaAWa ene ace 43,375 11,957 76,590 
FOttawari eid. . 5. 382,875 176,915} 1,875,385 
Owen Sound....... 25,060 3,450 426,425 
. “Peterborough...... 50,770 14,730 25,210 
*Port Arthur....... 98,466 85,938 179,785 
PStragiordias 2. 72,510 53,482 54,378 
*St. Catharines..... 91,180 91,070 52,590 
*St.i Thomas: ..c2. 89,727 30,410 25,020 
STM. ck eos ook 78,085 Doone 116,390 
Sault Ste. Marie... 31,362 7152, 935 41,715 
*TorentoJeanet .43! 2,668, 044 2,466, 160 2,823,972 
York Townships... 484,110 556, 365 629,625 
Welland.......<... 51,150 122,114 18,720 
*Windsoraceeaws). » 3 971,320}: 969,305 441,650 
Ford 2.5; :eiiestcc i 193,275 162,175 149,550 
Riverside.......... 61,400 55,455, 121,750 
Sandwich.......... 219, 925 363,025 111,130 
Walkerville........ 269, 000 144,000 116,000 
Woodstock......... 12,061 8, 809 14,564 
Manitoba............ 12 aod 5,301,625 729, 920 
MBTANGON. sont. cease 93,8 6,570 18,500 
. St. Boniface....... ‘. 127,197 33,708 46, 980 
“Winnipeg..... Aes Re 1,052,300} 5,261,350 664,440 
Saskatchewan....... ~~ 860,198 815,895 651,347 
*Moose Jaw........ 28,120 22,525 12,680 
*Regina | eae 519,190 550, 465 219,890 
*“Saskatoon....:.... 312, 888 242, 905 418,777 
Alberta............... 663, 194 306, 921 466,295 
*Calgary 0 a. ate. 279,894 131, 966 181,850 
' *Edmonton....... aur 372,575 153,710 270,575 
Lethbridge........ 9,775 10,915 13,560 
Medicine Hat...... 950 10,33 310 
British Columbia....} 2,442,094] © 2,362,715) 1,855,389 
re Nangimoy.:. fie. < 13,900 7,450 ,300 
~ *New Westminster.. 43,465 90,305 33,645 
. Point Grey...:....} . 580,750 569,950 551,100 
Prince Rupert..... ' 9,375 22,650 264, 864 
South Vancouver. . 164,800 145,850 163,790 
~ *Vancouver......... » .1$534,155 1,461,080 795,980 
*Victoria.¢.\< i425: 95,649] 65,430) 37,710 
Total—60 Cities. .-....| 18,513,422) 18,988,755} 15,500,165 
*Total—35 Cities..... 15,816,509] 16,206,805} 12,212,694 
Cumulative ateoo - 1926 1925 1924 
ities—first . i 
; er Orie Danser 59,753,631' 50,011,236! 45,890,525 
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Average 
Value of permits issued Indexes of 
wholesale 
: Prices of 
Year Building 
In May In first five | Materials in 
months first five 
months 
$ $ 
M926 dara 8 Pikes fe 18,513,422 59,753,631 151-1 
DOO Ne oct 15,500, 165 50,011, 236 153-8 
TOD pecs sce 14, 762,400 45,890,525 166-0 
1 ka ll ar a i 18,917,418 57,852,503 165-7 
DAP Se ae: 19,468, 741 33,918,812 161-1 
L920 Vina... te 14,433,990 41,320,556 200-7 
1920075. Vet Agh es 13,076,380 47,574,581 215-9 





It will be observed that the cumulative 
total for the first five months of 1926 is the 
largest since this record was begun in 1920, 
being 3.3 per cent larger than in 1923, the 
previous high level, and 43.7 per cent higher 
than in 1921, when building in the cities 
reached its lowest point in recent years. Fur- 
ther, the wholesale prices of building ma- 
terials are lower in 1926 than in any previous 
year during the period. 

The table on page 708 gives the value of 
the building permits issued by cities in May 
and April, 1926, and May, 1925. The 35 
cities for which records are available since 
1916 are marked with asterisks. 





RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the 
Department. Such agreements are summar- 
ized each month in the Lasour Gazerrs. In 
the majority of cases the agreements are 
signed by both employers and employees. 
Verbal agreements, which are also included in 
the records, are schedules of rates of wages, 
hours of labour and other conditions of 
employment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic 
schedules. In the case of each agreement or 
schedule, the rates of wages for the principal 
classes of labour are given, with other in- 
formation of general interest:— 


Manufacturing: Iron, Steel and Producis 


Orrawa,, Onrario—Master Sueer Merar 
Workers’ ASSOCIATION oF OTTAWA AND 
District anp Locat No. 47, Sueer Merar 
WorkeErS’ INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


Agreement to be effective from June 8, 1926, until 
April 30, 1928, except when three months’ notice be 
given by either party of any desired change, previous 
to April 30. 

Employees to have an increase in wages of three 
cents per hour, making minimum rate for journeymen 
83 cents per hour, and for junior journeymen, 58 cents 
per hour until April 30, 1927; from May 1, 1927, 
journeymen, 85 cents; junior journeymen, 68 cents. 

Hours, eight per day, forty-four per week. Over- 
time, from 5 p.m. to midnight and Saturday after- 
noons, time and one-half. After midnight and Sun- 
days and holidays, double time. 

On work out of town, men to have fare and board 
paid. Travelling time to be paid single time to 9 
p.m. Sleeper to be provided at night. 

Man laid off at beginning of morning or afternoon 
to have one-half day’s pay. 

Each party agrees to create a board of arbitrators 
of three to settle disputes; board to meet within 
48 hours with power to settle grievances and appoint 
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an arbitrator if necessary. If any dispute cannot be 
settled matter must be referred to general office of the 
International Union, and no strike or lockout shall 
take place without an investigation and a decision. 

No union member shall sub-contract or do work per- 
taining to the trade after the regular working hours. 

Question of apprentices to be referred to the joint 
committee to draft rules governing apprenticeship, to 
be considered part of agreement when adopted. 

Two apprentices may not work together unless under 
supervision of journeyman. 

After an apprentice has served four years, if satis- 
factory to employer he shall become a junior journey- 
man for one year, Apprentices shall be registered. 

Only sheet metal workers shall be employed when 
available. 

Employers will notify the business agent of union 
when in need of sheet metal workers. If such are 
not supplied within 48 hours non-union men may be 
employed in the meantime, and shop stewards may 
approach them regarding joining the union after twa 
weeks. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


GUELPH, ONTARIO—GUELPH MERCURY AND: 
INTERNATIONAL TypoGraPHIcAL Union No. 
391. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1926, until 
May 30, 1928. Proposed agreement to be submitted by 
union at least 30 days previous to expiration of this 
one. 

Good standing members to be employed. 

A standing committee of two from each party shall 
be appointed to settle wages and other questions under 
the agreement. If committee is unable to agree, matter 
shall be referred to a board of arbitration, of a repre- 
sentative from each party and a third selected by 
them, decision to be final. 

Disabled employees may be placed on a superannua- 
tion list and receive wages as agreed’ on, subject to 
approval of the union. 

Apprentices: one to four journeymen; not more than 
three at one time. Apprentice in order to change 
from one office to another must have written consent 
of the first employer and the president of the union. 

Minimum wage for apprentices, third year, one- 
third of journeymen’s scale; fourth year, one-half; 
first six months of fifth year, two-thirds; last six 
months, three-quarters. 

Journeymen learners on typesetting machine, two- 
thirds of minimum operators’ scale, for period not 
exceeding three months. Thereafter, regular union scale 
to men judged competent by examining board. 
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Other questions concerning apprentices shall be In- 
ternational Typographical Union laws. 

Hours per weeks, day work, forty-eight; night work, 
forty-two. 

Overtime, time and one-half; all work on Sundays 
and holidays, time and one-half. 

Wages per week, hand compositors, machine opera- 
tors and make-up men, $35 per week of 48 hours. Fore- 
men, $2 above minimum scale. 


KircHENER, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN LocaL FIRMS 
AND INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, 
Locat No. 366. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 1926, until 
December 31, 1927. 

-Hours, forty-four per week, day work; 
per week night work. 

Wages per week, hand compositors, operators, make- 
ups, proofreaders, and other journeymen, day work, 
$32.12; night- work, $40. Machinist operators, not less 
than $35 per week for day work. 

Overtime work time and one-half. 

Apprentices: Scale, per week: Ist year, $6; 2nd year, 
$7; 3rd year, $9; 4th year, $12 and $14; 5th year, 
$16 and $18. One apprentice to every four journey- 
men; there must be a journeyman regularly employed 
in the composing room. Applicants to the trade shall 
be examined. Apprentices shall be not younger than 
sixteen ycars of age, and shall be registered and serve 
five years. Beginning with the third year, apprentices 
shall take the International Typographical Union course 
in printing. During the fifth year, apprentices shall 
be instructed on typesetting and typecasting devices. 
Apprentices must undergo yearly examinations. No 
apprentice shall work overtime unless four journeymen 
in the same office are employed on the same shift. No 
apprentice shall leave one office and enter another 
without written consent of first employer and presi- 
dent of union. \ 

Overtime, Sundays and holidays, time and one-half. 

Foremen may employ and discharge help, by dis- 
charging first the persons last employed. These shall 
be reinstated in reverse order if force is increased. 


forty-eight 


WINNIPEG, ManitopaA—CerrtTaIn Loca News- 
PAPER OFFICES AND INTERNATIONAL ‘T'YPO- 
GRAPHICAL Union, Locat No. 191. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 1, 1925, 
to November 1, 1926. 

Only union members are to be employed. The union 
constitution, by-laws and scale of prices are to be 
observed by the employers. 

A standing committee of two shall represent each 
party. This joint committee shall consider questions 
of \prices and clauses of the agreement, and_ shall 
meet when a question is referred to it. If committee 
is unable to agree it shall refer matter to a board 
of arbitration, having a representative from each party 
and third appointed by them. Local union laws (not 
affecting wages, hours or condition of labour) and 
laws of the International Typographical Union shall 
not be subject to arbitration. 

If machines are installed or substituted, a scale 
of wages may be agreed upon by the joint committee 
or matter shall be referred to a board of arbitration. 

The parties to the agreement guarantee each the 
other against walkouts, strikes, lockouts or boycotts, 
as individuals or as a body. 

Both parties desire that provision should be made 
for an appeal board sitting in some Canadian city to 
supplement the local arbitration board. Within ten 
days of date of execution of the agreement both parties 
will appoint a special committee to prepare an afbitra- 
tion agreement. 

Wages per week—machine operators, make-ups, preof- 
readers, bankmen, machinists and employees engaged 
in hand composition and distribution—day work, $44, 
8 hours per day for five days and six on Saturday; 


night work, $46 per week, 7} hours per night. Middle 
shift employees, night scale of wages, 7} hours per 
shift. Overtime, first three hours, time and one-half; 
thereafter, double time. 

Wages per week for machine learners, on day work, 
first three weeks, $14; second three weeks, $16; third 
three weeks, $18; fourth three weeks, $21; fifth three 
weeks, $24; sixth three weeks, $27. Night or middle 
shifts, $2 over day rate. When learner attains set 
standard of competency he shall receive regular scale. 

Work on statutory and civic holidays, double time. 

Apprentices: two journeymen and under ten, one; 
ten journeymen and under fifteen, two; fifteen journey- 
men and under thirty, three; thirty and under forty, 
four. Never more than five. 

Before the third year, apprentices must be enrolled 
in and complete the International Typographical Union 
course of lessons in printing, before being journeymen 
members. 

Apprentices shall serve their apprenticeship in accord- 
ance with schedule as set forth in the agreement. 

Scale for apprentices. per week, from $12 at the 
start to $33 at the end of four years and six months. 
Apprentices working on night shift, $1 over scale. 

A machinist’s apprentice shall be classed as an 
apprentice but shall not interfere with the present 
allotment. 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA—PUBLISHERS OF TWO 
Datty NEWSPAPERS AND INTERNATIONAL 
SrmreoTyPers’ Union, No. 59. 


Agreement to be effective from January 11, 1926, 
until January 11, 1927. 

Wages per week, journeymen stcreotypers, $43.75. 
Hours, eight per day, seven per night. Overtime, 


fraction of hour after regular day’s work to be paid as 
a full hour. 

Overtime, time and one-half. After three hours, and 
Sundays and holidays, double time. 

No apprentice shall work overtime when a journeyman 
is obtainable. A member called to work double shift 
shall be paid at overtime rates. 

Wages for apprentices, per week, $18 with $5 per 
week raise each year. 

The provisions of the arbitration agreement, in so 
far as it provides for local conciliation and arbitration 
shall be binding and effective during period of the 
agreement, being amended to provide for one arbi- 
trator to be selected by each party and a third 
selected by them. 


SASKATOON, SASKATCHEWAN.—CERTAIN LOCAL 
FIRMS AND INTERNATIONAL PRINTING 
PRESSMEN’S AND ASSISTANTS’ Union No. 
206. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 1, 1925, 
to October 31, 1927, and thereafter for one year unless. 
changed on six months’ notice. 

Hours per week in job press rooms, day shift, 44,. 
consisting of 8 per day and 4 on Saturdays; night. 
shift, 63 hours Sunday, Monday to Friday, inclusive, 
74 hours each. 

Minimum wages, web pressrooms, journeyman, night, 
$47; day, $44; pressman in charge, $5 over journeyman’s 
scale. Assistant, first year, 334 per cent of journeyman 
scale; second year, 42 per cent; third year, 53 per 
cent; fourth year, 68 per cent; fifth year, 80 per cent, 

Hours, 8 per day; 74 per night. 

Job pressrooms—platen presses, journeymen, $37.50. 
cylinder presses, journeymen pressman, night, $45.98; 
day, $40.35; assistant, Ist year, 40 per cent of journey- 
men scale; 2nd year, 50 per cent; 3rd year, 70 per 


cent; 4th year, 80 per cent. Feeder, 2nd year, 33% 
per cent. Offset Presses, pressmen, $46. 
Apprenticeship: term, four years, an apprentice to 


be a feeder of at least two years. 
four journeymen or less. 


One apprentice to 
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Overtime, for all work after regular hours, time 
and one-half. Sundays and holidays, double time. 


The foreman may employ or discharge help. 


Manufacturing: Clothing 


Toronto, ONTARIO.—VARIOUS FIRMS AND THE 
Cioru Hat, Cap anp MILLINery Workers’ 
INTERNATIONAL Union, Loca No. 46. 


Agreement to be in effect from various dates in 
February, March and April, 1926, in each case for one 
year. 

Only union members are to be employed. Workers 
shall give one week’s notice of leaving employment, 
The union to fill vacancies. Workers shall not be dis- 
charged without cases being submitted to a Board of 
Adjustment, composed of an equal number from each 
party and an impartial chairman. 

Hours, 44 per weck. Overtime, time and a half. 
Week work shali be the system in all branches of 
the trade. 

When the firm is unable to supply full time work, 
work will be equally divided among the workers. 

No work is to be given out to non-union shops. 

At the beginning of each season a committee of the 
union shall meet representatives of the firm to adjust 
wages of employees whose work improved during the 
previous season. 

The union agrees to supply the firm with help within 
one week, failing which, firm may engage help. Such 
help shall join the union within one week, or remain 
at work during the busy season only. 


Buildings and Structures 


4 


Construction: 


Kineston, Onrtarto— Master PLUMBERS AND 
THE UNITED ASSOCIATION OF PLUMBERS 
AND STEAMFITTERS, Loca No. 221. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1926, to 
March 31, 1927, and from year to year, with two 
months’ notice of change or amendment. 

Hours, eight per day; forty-four per week. 

Minimum wage per hour, 90 cents. 

Work on Saturday afternoons and after 5 o’clock 
only when absolutely necessary. Overtime rate, until 
midnight, time and one-half; thereafter and Sundays 
and holidays, double time. No men shall work two 
Saturday afternoons in succession without the consent 
of the union. 

Men working out of town shall have board and 
transportation paid; travelling time to be paid single 
time, 

Only union members will be employed. 

Grievances will be referred to a joint arbitration 
board of three from each party, who shall meet within 
48 hours of any grievance arising, with power to settle 
same and appoint an arbitrator if necessary. This does 
not include sympathetic strikes called by the Kings- 
ton Building Trades Council over matters coming within 
their jurisdiction, which can be adjusted locally. 

In event of a dispute arising which cannot be settled, 
or violation of clauses of the agreement by the union, 
the matter must be referred to the General Office of 
the United Association, and no strike or lockout shall 
take place until matter has been investigated. 


Kinaston, ONTARIO.—CARPENTER CONTRACTORS 
AND UNITED BrotHerHoop oF CARPENTERS 
AND JOINERS OF America, Loca No. 249. 

Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1926, until 

May 31, 1927, and thereafter from year to year on 


two months’ notice of change. 
Hours per day, eight, with four on Saturdays. No 


work Saturday afternoon without a permit from the 
local union, under penalty of a ten dollar fine. 

Overtime until 5 p.m. Saturdays, and midnight other 
days, time and one-half. Thereafter and Sundays and 
holidays, double time. 

Minimum wages, per hour, June 1, 1926 to March 
31, 1927, 85 cents. April 1, 1927 to March 31, 1928, 90 
cents. 

Only union carpenters are to be employed. 

No carpenter shall work for any employer for less 
than the union rate. 


Toronto, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN CONTRACTING 
PLASTERERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL UNION 
OF PLASTERERS oF AMERICA, LocaL No. 48. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1926, to 
April 30, 1927. 

A joint committee will meet three months’ before 
expiration to discuss renewal of agreement, 

An arbitration committee of five from each party 
shall hear and adjust questions arising. 

Wages, per hour, $1.25, 

Overtime, and holiday work, double time. 

Saturday ‘afternoon work may be done only on a 
permit. 

Where tenders have been given to general contractors 
and others by members of the Contracting Plasterers, 
the Union having been notified, no member of the 
union shall work for these firms until settlement has 
been made by the Arbitration Committee. 

Any one desiring to engage in contracting must 
first resign his membership in the union, and then 
let six months elapse. 

The union shall give precedence to the Contracting 
Plasterers in Toronto in the supply of men. 

The union shall not order any strike until after 
complying with terms of the International Agreement, 
the matter being brought before a joint committce 
for settlement. No plasterers shall leave work col- 
lectively or take part in any sympathetic strike until 
after complying with terms of the International 
Agreement, and upon a two-thirds vote at a “sum- 
mons” meeting. 

On country work, transportation shall be paid. 
Regular scale of wages while travelling, and full board. 

Any firm in business for one year may have one 
apprentice, indentured for four years. Where eight 
men are employed, there may be a second apprentice. 

Where men are working in elevator shafts, employers 
should have enclosures made over-head and under the 
same. 

Provision for shop hands: any firm in business one 
year may have one apprentice, to serve four years, 
and a second when the first enters his fourth year. It 
is suggested that an apprentice should be given three 
months’ trial before being indentured, None but union 
men shall be employed in the staff shop. In event of 
an extreme demand for shop hands, union failing to 
supply men, employers may engage men from local 
48 or other men with a travelling card. 


Nracara Faris, OnTARIO—ContTraAcrors’ Asso- 
CIATIONS AND BrICKLAYERS, MASoNS AND 
PLASTERERS’ UNION No. 27. 


Aereement to be verbally in effect from May 1, 1926, 
until April 30, 1927. 

Wages, per hour, bricklayers, stonemasons and plas- 
terers, $1.25. Sewer and conduit) work, $1.35 per hour. 
Pit and tunnel work, $1.50. Apprentices, Ist year, 40 
per cent; 2nd year, 50 per cent; 38rd year, 70 per 
cent; 4th year, 80 per cent of journeymen’s wages. 

The union as a whole shall not order any strike 
against contractor under this agreement. Matter in 
dispute must be brought before a joint committee. 

Hours, eight per day. Overtime, time and one-half. 
Sundays and holidays, double time. 
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HAMILTON, ONTARIO.—CoNTRACTORS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION OF HAMILTON-NIAGARA PENINSULAR 
DISTRICT AND THE FRONTIER AND HAMILTON 
District CouNCIL OF CARPENTERS. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 15, 1926, to 
March 1, 1927. 

An effort will be made to equalize rates of wages 
in all localities in the Niagara District next year. 

No obstacles will be placed in the way of workmen 
joining the union, and union men will be employed 
when available. 

Wages per hour, in Niagara Falls, Chippawa, Mont- 
rose, Stamford, Ailenburg, St. David’s, Queenston, 
Thorold, Merritton, St. Catharines, Homer, Port Wel- 
ler, 85 cents. In Bridgeburg, Fort Erie, Port Col- 
borne, Welland, and the city. of Hamilton and within 
a radius of ten miles, 80 cents.. 

Hours, 44 per week; 8 per day, 4 hours on Saturday. 
Overtime, time and one-half; Sundays and _ holidays, 
double time, 


Winnieec, Manrrosa—Masrer PLUMBERS 
ASSOCIATION AND PLUMBERS AND STEAM- 
FiTterS’ Union, No. 254. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1926, to May 
i, 1928, with one month’s notice of change or amend- 
ment. 

Hours, 8 per day; 4 on Saturday. 

Minimum wages, per hour, $1.124. 

Overtime, until 10 p.m., time and one-half. There- 
after and Saturday afternoons, Sundays and holidays, 
double time. 

Extra car-fare will be paid for work outside the 
regular city fare. Travelling beyond limit of city fare 
will be considered equivalent to being on the job or 
shop. Men sent out of town shall have transportation, 
board and lodging paid, and travelling time, at regular 
rate up to midnight. Thereafter, a sleeper to be 
provided. 

One apprentice of each craft to each shop. One 
additional to each five journeymen, and not more than 
four to each shop. Apprentices to serve five years— 
three years helping and two years with the tools. 
When using the tools, wages for first year, 40 cents 
. per hour; second year, 50 cents, 

Grievances shall be referred to a joint arbitration 
board of three employers and three journeymen. This 
board may appoint an arbitrator if necessary. 

A joint committee is to meet in January each year 
to arrive at a satisfactory scale of wages to be effective 
on May 1 of each year. 

A Joint Conference Board shall meet every month 
to make recommendations for improving the general 
conditions of the trade. 

Firms who are parties to the agreement are to be 
‘protected in case of a strike in shops who have not 
signed. 


RecInA, SASKATCHEWAN.—ASSOCIATION OF 
CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRIES OF REGINA AND 
UnitTep BroTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND 
JOINERS oF America, Locat No. 1867. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 10, 1926, until 
May 10, 1927, and from year to year thereafter, or 
until one association has given three months’ notice of 
alteration. 

Hours, 10 per day; 5 on Saturday. 

Overtime to be discouraged and worked only when 
necessary. 

Wages per hour, from May to July 31, 1926, 90 cents. 
From August 1, 1926, to May 10, 1927, 95 cents. 

Members of the association may employ other car- 
qpenters than members of the union. 


. 


Construction: Waterworks, Gas and Sewer 


Toronto, ONTARIO.—SEWER CONTRACTORS OF 
THE Ciry or ToroNTO AND VICINITY AND 
Hoisting Encineers, Locau Union No. 
793, INTERNATIONAL UNION oF STEAM AND 
OPERATING ENGINEERS. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 6, 1926 until 
January 6, 1927, with 60 days’ notice of termination. 

Wages, operators on tunnel sewer work, using two 
drum machinery, $48 per week of 56 hours, 7 days, or 
90 cents per hour for broken time. Overtime, time and 
one-half. Single drum hoists, mixers and compressors, 
$45 per week of 56 hours, 7 days, and 85 cents per 
hour, broken time. 

Open cut sewer work: two drum hoists, clam shells 
and excavators, 85 cents per hour. Broken time, 90 
cents. Mixers, compressors, pumps, 80 cents; broken 
time, 85 cents. Hours, 8 per day. Overtime, time 
and one-half. Sundays and holidays, double time. 

Only union members are to be employed. 

In a six day week, engineers shall get a rate based 
on six-sevenths of the seven day schedule, or $6.80 per 
day of 8 hours at 85 cents per hour for one drum 
hoists. 


Transportation: Street Railways 


Orrawa, OnTARIO.—OTTAWA Execrric RAamway 
CoMPpANY AND AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION 
or Srreer AND  E.ectric RartLway 
EMPpLoyers oF AMERICA, Divison No. 279. 


Agreement. to be in effect from May 1, 1926, until 
May 1, 1928, and thereafter from year to year, with 
30 days’ notice of change. 

No discrimination shall be shown 
ployee on account of membership in 

Employees shall not be censored 
will be investigated and employees 
will be paid for time lost. 

Promotions or transfers shall be based on merit and 
seniority, company being the sole judge. 

When men are laid off owing to slackness of work, 
after 10 days’ notice last on shall be first off, and last 
off first on. 

No leave exceeding 30 days in any one year without 
loss of seniority, except employees on association busi- 
ness or employees in the service over 10 years. 

Employees shall have free transportation on com- 
pany’s lines. 

Hours, nine per day except in water power plant. 

No extra work shall be compulsory excepting emer- 
gency work. Overtime rate, time and one-half. Sun- 
days and holidays, time and one-quarter. 

The agreement provides for choosing of runs, classi- 
fication of runs, spare men, supply of uniforms, and 
various other working conditions. 

A student who has passed his preliminary examina- - 
tion and been accepted will be a spare man, on pro- 
bation for four months, after which if he passes an 
examination he will be permanent. 

Vacancies in shop or shed (day staff) will be filled 
on probation by senior night employees engaged in 
similar work, 

Day gangs in track department required to do night 
work for a period of two nights or less shall not on 
that account be compelled to lose a day prior to the 
commencement of that night work, and they shall be 
paid time and one-half for work in excess of 9 hours. 

Hours in water power plant, 8 per day. 

Wages per hour, conductors and motormen, first year, 
45 cents; second year, 47 cents; third year, 48 cents; 
thereafter, 50 cents. One-man car operators, 5 cents 
above regular rates. 
anaes for other employees, same as on April 30, 


against any em- 
any association, 

in public. Cases 
found not guilty 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


[DURING June the Department received 

information regarding various contracts 
executed by the Government of Canada, 
which included among their provisions the 
fair wages conditions sanctioned by Order in 
Council for the protection of the labour to 
be employed thereunder, 

Three contracts were awarded by the De- 
partment of Public Works in connection with 
works of construction, ete. (“A” group), the 
general fair wages clause being inserted as 
follows: 


1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages as 
are generally accepted as current from time to time 
during the continuance of the contract for competent 
workmen in the district in which the work is being 
performed for character or class of work in which 
they are respectively engaged, and if there be no 
current rates in such district, then fair and reason- 
able rates, and shall work such hours as are customary 
in the trade, in the district where the work is 
carried on, or if there be no custom of the trade 
aS respects hours in the district, then fair and 
reasonable hours, unless for the protection of life and 
property, or for other cause shown to the satisfaction 
of the Minister of Labour, longer hours of service 
are required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to itime determine for the purposes 
of this contract, what are the current or fair and 
reasonable rates of wages and the current or fair and 
reasonable hours, and may from time to time rescind, 
revoke, amend, or vary any such decision, provided 
that his determination and any amendment or varia- 
tion shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date thereof. 


Two contracts for interior fittings (“B” 
group), were also awarded by the Department 
of Public Works. These contracts contained 
the general fair wages clause and other con- 
ditions for the protection of the labour em- 
ployed in their execution, as sanctioned by 
the Fair Wages Order in Council, as follows: 


All workmen, labourers, or other persons who perform 
labour in the construction of the work hereby con- 
tracted for, shall be paid such wages as are generally 
accepted as current from time to time during the 
continuance of the contract for competent workmen 
in the district in which the work is being performed, 
and if there be no current rate in such district, then 
a fair and reasonable rate, and shall work ‘such 
hours as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work is 
carried on, or if there be no custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district then fair amd reasonable 
hours, except for the protection of life and property, 
or on due cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour. In the event of a dispute aris- 
ing as to what is the current or a fair and reasonable 
rate of wages or what are the current hours fixed 
by the custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of Labour, 
whose decision shall be final; payment may also be 
withheld of any moneys which would otherwise be 
payable to the contractor until the Minister of Labour’s 
decision has been complied with. 


By the term ‘current wages’? and the term “hours 
of labour fixed by the custom of the trade” in the 
foregoing are meant respectively the standard rates of 
wages and hours of labour either recognized by signed 
agreements between employers and workmen in the 
district from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not necessarily 
recognized by signed agreements. 

The Contractor shall post and keep posted in a 
conspicuous place on the premises where the contract 
is being executed, occupied or frequented-by the work- 
people, the foregoing fair wages clause for the pro- 
tection of the workpeople employed. 

The Contractor shall keep proper books and records 


showing the names, trades, and addresses. of all work- 


men in his employ and the wages paid to and time 
worked by each workman and the books and docu- 
ments containing such record shall be open for inspec- 
tion by the Fair Wages Officer of the Government at 
any time it may be expedient to the Minister of 
Labour to have the same inspected. 

The Contractor's premises and the work being per- 
formed under this contract shall be open for inspec- 
tion at all reasonable times by any officer authorized 
by the Minister of Labour for this purpose; all such 
premises shall be kept by the Contractor in sanitary 
condition. 

With a view to avoidance of any abuses which might 
arise from -the sub-letting of contracts it shall be 
understood that .sub-letting, other than such as may 
be customary in the trades concerned, is prohibited 
unless the approval of the Minister is obtained; con- 
tractors shall be bound in all cases to conform to the 
conditions of the main contract, and the main con- 
tractor shall be held responsible for strict adherence 
to all contract conditions on the part of contractors; 
the contract shall not, nor shall any portion ‘thereof 
be transferred without the written permission of the 
Minister; no portion of the work to be performed shall 
be done at the homes of the workpeople, or, except 
as specially provided for under legislative authority, 
by inmates of penal institutions. 

All workmen employed upon the work comprehended 
in and to be executed pursuant to this contract shall 
be residents of Canada, unless the Minister is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available or that 
special circumstances exist which would render it con- 
trary to the public interest to enforce this provision. 

The Contractor shall not be entitled to payment of 
any money which would otherwise be payable under 
the terms of the contract in respect of work and 
labour performed in the execution of the contract unless 
and until he shall have filed in the office of the 
Minister in support of his claim for payment a state- 


‘ment attested by statutory declaration showing: (1) 


the rates of wages and hours of labour of the various 
classes of workmen employed im the execution of the 
contract; (2) whether any wages in respect of the said 
work and labour remain iin arrears; (3) that all the 
labour conditions of the contract have been duly com- 
plied with; nor, in the event of notice from the 
Minister of Labour of claims for wages, until the 
same are adjusted. The Contractor shall also from 
time to time furnish to the Minister such further 
detailed information and evidence as the Minister may 
deem necessary in order to satisfy him that the con- 
ditions herein contained to secure the payment of fair 
wages have been complied with, and that the workmen 
so employed as aforesaid upon the portion of the 
work in respect of which payment is demanded have 
been paid in full. 

In the event of default being made in payment. of 
any money owing in respect. of wages of any workman 
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employed on the said work, and if a claim therefor is 
filed in the office of the Minister and proof thereof 
satisfactory to the Minister is furnished, the said 
Minister may pay such claim out of the moneys at 
any time payable by His Majesty under said contract 
and the amount so paid shall be deemed payments 
to the Contractor. 


Pusiic WorkKs DEPARTMENT 


Contracts in “A” Group 


Dredging deep-water berths at Three 
Rivers, P.Q. Name of contractor, “National 
Dock & Dredging Corporation, Limited,” 
Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, June 21, 1926. 
Amount of contract, Class “A” $4.50 per 
cubic yard (scow measure), Class “B” $0.34 
per cubic yard (scow measure). Approximate 
expenditure, $38,760. 

Dredging Basin at Cap de la Madeleine, 
P.Q. Name of contractor “National Dock 
& Dredging Corporation, Limited,” Quebec, 
P.Q. Date of contract, June 21, 1926. Amount 
of contract, Class “A” $4.50 per cubic yard 
(scow measure), Class “B” $0.375 per cubic 
yard (scow measure). Approximate expendi- 
ture, $7,366. 

Dredging at Batiscan Harbour, P.Q. Name 
of contractor, “National Dock & Dredging 
Corporation, Limited,’ Quebec, P.Q. Date of 
contract, June 21, 1926. Amount of con- 
tract, Class “A” $4.50 per cubic yard (scow 
measure); Class “B” $0.384 per cubic yard 
(scow measure). Approximate expenditure, 
$13,125. 


Contracts in “B” Group 


Supply and installation of interior fittings 
(in oak) in the Public Building at St. Jéréme, 
P.Q. Name of contractor, “The Office Speci- 
alty Manufacturing Company, Limited,” New- 
market, Ontario. Date of contract, June 17, 
1926. Amount of contract, $1,475. 

Supply and installation of interior fittings 
(in oak) in the Public Building at Port Col- 
borne, Ont. Name of contractor “The Office 
Specialty Manufacturing Company, Limited,” 
New Market, Ontario. Date of contract, June 
18, 1926. Amount of contract, $2,544.90. 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


The following is a statement of payments 
made in June, 1926, for supplies ordered by 
the Post Office Department, under contracts 
which are subject to the Fair Wages policy:— 


Amount 
o 
Orders 


$ 


Nature of Orders 


Making metal dating stamps and type, also other 


hand stamps and brass crown seals.............- 909 23 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc. . 206 36 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms, 

OtCri ak. Y.-F asst - Beek. Gate - Setter... erntiseys 9,849 26 
Stampimne pads yin knete ree. c' camaa Wee eRe oa 58 09 
Wail Dagehitiingtasn. A. . Seperate brs ts aa eee 11,739 26 
Scales ®... Ser, : Wh pee koe tins « Sareea ta snk. ee 230 ‘0 
Repairs} ete Gwin, eo 4. CA MY Ogee B10 


PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, JUNE, 1926 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


wa Peat movement in prices during the month 

continued downward. Both the weekly 
family budget in terms of retail prices and 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index 
number of wholesale prices being somewhat 
lower. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average retail 
prices in some sixty cities was $11.06 at the 
beginning of June, as compared with $11.29 
for May; $10.44 for June, 1925; $9.86 for 
June, 1924; $10.23 for June, 1923; $10.18 for 
June, 1922; $11.16 for June, 1921; $16.92 for 
June, 1920 (the peak); $12.79 for June, 1918; 
and $7.49 for June, 1914. The prices of 
potatoes and butter were substantially lower, 
while less important declines occurred in the 
prices of milk, cheese, lard, rolled oats, rice 
and beans. The prices of beef, veal, mutton, 
fresh and salt pork, bacon and eggs were 
slightly higher. Including the cost of fuel and 
rent with that of foods the total budget 


averaged $21.31 at the beginning of June, as 
compared with $21.54 for May; $20.67 for 
June, 1925; $20.22 for June, 1924; $20.72 for 
June, 1923; $20.58 for June, 1922; $21.74 for 
June, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak) ; 
$20.36 for June, 1918; and $14.27 for June, 
1914. Fuel was again somewhat lower, due 
to a further decline in the prices of anthracite 
coal and wood. Rent showed little change. 

In wholesale prices the index number 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, based upon the average prices of 
236 commodities in 1913 as 100, and weighted 
according to the commercial importance of 
the commodities, declined to 155.7 for June, 
as compared with 157.0 for May; 158.8 for 
June, 1925; 152:3 for June, 1924; °155.5 for 
June, 1923; 152.7 for June, 1922; 164.5 for 
June, 1921; 255.1 for June, 1920; 256.7 for: 
May, 1920 (the peak); and 196.0 for June, 
1918. Fifty-two prices quotations were higher, 
thirty-seven were lower and one hundred and’ 
forty-seven were unchanged. 
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In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent materials four of the eight main 
groups advanced, three declined, while one 
was practically unchanged. The groups which 
advanced were: Animals and their Products, 
due to higher prices for live stock, meats, 
butter, cheese, lard and eggs; Non-Ferrous 
Metals and their Products, due to higher 
prices for copper, lead, silver and_ spelter, 
which more than offset lower prices for tin 
and antimony; Non-Metallic Minerals and 
their Products, because of higher prices for 
gasoline and coal oil; and Chemicals and 
Allied Products. The Vegetables and their 
Products group was_ substantially lower, 
because of declines in the prices of grains, 
flour and potatoes. The Fibres, Textiles and 
Textile Products group, and the Iron and 
its Products group also declined, the former 
because of lower prices for cotton, silk, jute 
and hessian, and the latter mainly because of 
a decline in the price of pig iron. The Wood 
and Wood Products group was practically 
unchanged. 

In the grouping according to purpose con- 
sumers’ goods declined, while producers’ goods 
was slightly higher. In the former group 
higher prices for meats, butter, cheese, eggs, 
bananas, lemons, oranges, gasoline and coal 
oil were mofe than offset by lower prices for 
flour, potatoes and other vegetables. In 
producers’ goods materials for the textile and 
clothing, leather, and milling industries were 
somewhat lower, while materials for the meat 
packing industry, for the fur industry, for the 
chemical using industry, as well as miscel- 
laneous producers’ materials, advanced. 

In the grouping according to origin raw 
or partly manufactured goods declined, due 
to lower prices for vegetables, grains, rubber, 
cotton, jute, pig iron, tin and antimony, 
which more than offset the increases in the 
prices of cattle, fresh meats, eggs, hay, straw, 
foreign fruits, copper, lead, silver and spelter. 
Fully or chiefly manufactured goods were 
slightly higher; due to higher prices for smoked 
meats, butter, cheese, gasoline and coal oil, 
which more than offset lower prices for flour, 
shorts, steel ingots, hessian and matches. 
Domestic farm products and articles of marine 
origin declined, while articles of forest origin 
and articles of mineral origin advanced. 

Professor Michell’s index number of forty 
articles, with prices during 1900 to 1909 as 
100, continued to decline, being 175.9 for 
June, as compared with 176.9 for May; 172.1 
for June, 1925; 269.9 for June, 1920; and 
115.6 for June, 1914. The index for twenty 
food stuffs fell from 200.0 for May, to 197.9 
for June. That for twenty manufacturers’ 
goods was unchanged at 153.9 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce index of 
wholesale prices of exports declined from 
162.17 in May to 160.84 in June. That for 
imports fell from 154.55 for May to 153.41 
for June. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


The index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics is based upon the prices of 236 
commodities, price levels in 1913 being taken as the 
base, that is equal to 100, the figures being weighted 
according to the commercial and industrial importance 
of each article included. This index number has been 
caleulated by years back to 1890, being unweighted, 
however, for the period 1890 to 1913 and has been 
calculated by months from 1919 to date for all 
groupings and from 19138 to date for the principal 
grouping. Summary tables of the Bureau’s index 
number may be found in the supplement to the 
Lasour Gazerre for January, 1925, January, 1926, and 
in greater detail in the Report on ‘“‘Prices and Price In- 
dexes 1913-24,’ issued by the Bureau. A description 
of the methods used in the construction of the index 
number appears in the Lasour Gazerre for June, 1923. 


The accompanying table gives the index numbers of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by the principal 
groups in the three methods of classification and with 
those of the classification according to purpose or use 
in detail for the current month and for certain pre- 
ceding dates. 


. EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows the 
prices at the beginning of June of seventy-one 
staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, wood and coal oil 
and the rent for six-roomed houses in some sixty 
cities throughout Canada. All prices are for delivered 
goods. The exact quality, for which the quotation 
is given is set forth in the case of each commodity, 
and every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be avail- 
able for purposes of comparison from month to month, 
from city to city, etc. The prices of foods and 
groceries in each city, except milk and bread, are the 
averages of quotations reported to the Department 
and to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
oi representative butchers and grocers in each. The 
prices of fuel and the rates for rent are reported 
by the correspondents of the Lasour GAzerre. 


Statistics similar to these were published each month 
from 1910 to 1920, the figures during this period being 
secured at the middle of each month by the corre- 
spondents of the Lasour Gazerre resident in each local- 
ity from dealers doing a considerable business with 
workingmen’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods included 
in the family budget, with laundry starch, coal, wood, 
coal oil and rent. In 1915 when monthly publication 
of the budget in the Lasour Gazerte was begun, it was 
decided to extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 
the list of foods and groceries was still further ex- 
tended to include over 100 items. 


Beginning with October, 1922, a number of commodi- 
ties were dropped from the list, and in the case of a 
number of articles the average prices of the grades 
most sold have been given, owing to the impossibility 
of securing prices for uniform grades for the various. 
cities from month to month. 


Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, the 
provision for its manufacture and sale since 1917, not- 
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‘withstanding the Dairy’ Act, 
February, 1924. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing rates 
for six-roomed houses of two classes in districts ex- 
tensively occupied by workingmen. The first class is 
of houses in good condition, favourably - located in 
such districts with good modern conveniences. The 
second class is of houses in fair condition less de- 
sirably located, but still fairly central, without modern 
conveniences. 


The weekly budget of a family of five, calculated 
in terms of the average prices in the cities for which 
reports are received, includes twenty-nine staple foods; 
laundry starch, coal, wood, coal oil, and rent, these 
being the items for which statistics have been ob- 
tained each month and published in the Lasour GazettE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each com- 
medity included are modifications of those employed 
in similar calculations by various authorities. For 


expired at the end of 


some articles comparatively large quantities are included - 


owing to the absence of other important items of the 
same class. For instance, the only fruits are evaporated 
apples and prunes, and the only fresh vegetable is 
potatoes. But as market conditions affecting these 
usually affect the prices of other fruits and vegetables 
somewhat similarly, the relative proportion of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to be main- 
tained. At times when the price of an article heavily 
weighted for this purpose rises (or falls) abnormally 
the increase (or decrease) in food prices so indicated 
is exaggerated, and this should be taken into account 
in using the budget as an indicator of changes in the 
cost of living. In fuel and lighting the quantities are 
estimated on a similar principle, anthracite coal being 
used chiefly east of Manitoba, and soft coal and wood 
in the western provinces, while no allowance is made for 
the quantities required in the various localities owing to 
climatic conditions, nor for the differences in the heat- 
ing value of the various fuels. It was estimated, when 
the budget was first published in 1912 in the report on 
wholesale prices in Canada for 1911, that these calcula- 
tions represented from sixty to eighty per cent of the 
expenditures of an ordinary family, according to the 
total income. For the average family of five the 
expenditure on these items of food, fuel, light and 
rent would be perhaps two-thirds or about sixty-five 
per cent of the total income. 


While the budget serves to show the increase or de- 
crease from time to time in the cost of the items in- 
cluded, it does not purport to show the minimum cost 
of focd and fuel supplies for an average family in 
the Dominion or in any one province. The quantities 
of meats, dairy products, cereals, etc., included were 
adopted as affording a liberal supply for the healthy 
family of a man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income sufficient to 
do so would buy less meat, etc., but more fruit, fresh 
and canned vegetables, etc., so that comparative ex- 
penditure would be little changed. 


Cost of Electric Current for Householders* 


With rates in 1913 at 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were: 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
135.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 113.4; 1912, 109.1; 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1916, 87.6; 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2; 
1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1923, 79.5; 1924, 79.2; 
1925, 75.6. 


*Lasour Gazette, December, 1923, page 1442. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices continued to advance in most 
localities, sirloin steak averaging 30.2 cents 
per pound in June, as compared with 29.4 
cents in May; round steak 24.5 cents per 
pound in June and 23.9 cents in May; rib 
roast 22.8 cents per pound in June and 22.1 
cents ineMay; and shoulder roast 16.5 cents 
per pound in June and 16 cents in May. Veal 
roast was up from an average of 18.8 cents 


per pound to 19.1 cents; ‘Mutton advanced 


from an average of 30.4 cents per pound to 
31.4 cents, higher prices being reported from 
most localities. Both fresh and salt pork ad- 
vanced, the formed from an average of 29.7 
cents per pound in May to 30.7 cents in June, 
and the latter from 27.7 cents per pound in 
May to 28 cents in June. Breakfast bacon ad- 
vanced, averaging 42.6 cents per pound. Boiled 


ham was up from an average of 61.4 cents 


per pound to 62.7 cents. In fresh fish cod 
steak and halibut were slightly higher. Lard 
declined slightly, averaging 24.3 cents per 
pound, increases in some localities being more 
than offset by declines in others. 


Eggs showed a slight increase in price, fresh 
averaging 385.2 cents per dozen in June, as 
compared with 34.9 cents in May, and 39.8 
cents in April; and cooking averaging 31.9 
cents in June, 31 cents in May and 34.8 cents 
in April. Declines occurred in many localities 
in Quebec and the Maritime provinces, while 
higher prices were reported, for the most part, 
from Ontario and the Western Provinces. 
Milk declined from an average of 11.8 cents 
per quart in May to 11.6 cents in June. Lower 
prices were reported from New Glasgow, St. 
John, N.B., St. Hyacinthe, Thetford Mines, 
Timmins and Nanaimo. Butter prices con- 
tinued to decline, dairy averaging 37.4 cents 
per pound in June, as compared with 40 cents 
in May, and creamery averaging 41.3 cents 
per pound in June, as compared with 43.6 in 
May. Lower prices were reported from most 
localities. Cheese showed a general decline, 
averaging 31.6 cents per pound in June and 
32.1 cents in May. 

Declines in the prices of bread were reported 
from St. Hyacinthe and Medicine Hat. Soda 
biscuits averaged slightly higher at 18.4 cents 
per pound. Rolled oats, rice and tapioca were 
somewhat lower. Canned tomatoes and 
canned peas continued towards lower levels. 
Prices of onions in many localities were sub- 
stantially higher, the average being 8 cents 
per pound in June and 5.5 cents in May. 
The prices of potatoes were considerably 
lower, the average being down from $3.57 per 
ninety pounds in May, to $3.02 in June. The 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS (Average Prices 1913=100) 












No. of 
com- June |June |June |June | May|June 


Commodities mo-~ | 1°14] 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1926 





Total index 236 Commodities.......... 


Classified according to chief component 
material: 
I.—Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, etc.) 
II.—Animals and Their Products.......... 
III.—Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products. 
IV.—Wood, Wood Products and Paper..... 
V.—Iron and its Products.................. 
VI.—Non-F errous Metalsand their Products 
VII. eo Te Minerals and their Pro- 


ee er ey 


67 |111-6}149-8)215-4/220-2/234-4|287-6]178-2|155-9}150-4|147-4/174-3]180-7/173-7 
50 |102-5}119-9]155-8]179-4/198-7|204-8]154-6)/130-5}126-9/119-1/132-3|133-5|137-5 
28 | 97-8/133-3]196-8/269- 9/281 - 4/303 -3]165-0|176-0]201-2)205-4|194-4]174-0}172-0 
21 | 94-3/100-1/122-4/139-4)171-6)241-6|202-5)164-3]179-8]170-4|159-2)155-4| 155-5 
26 | 97-7/151-8}220-2/227-3/201-8)244-4/185-7|149-3])174-4]161-0]150-6]144-11143-5 
15 | 96-2)137-3]146-2)144-2/135-6/137-7| 98-6] 98-9] 98-2) 93-4/103-1}103-5]104-1 


16 | 94-5}102-2)/126-8/144-9)163-8]197-5/205-4/185-7|182-3)184-6]177-2|174-6|175-8 
13 |103-0}123-1)154-8/187+3)185- 4/223 -3]184-7|166- 2] 163-9] 167-4|157-8]157-2|157-9 


Classified according to origin: 


I.—Farm (Canadian Products)............. 36 |110-6|143-4/207-7/212-3)232-5/258-2|164-2|141-5)128-3]129-4|153-7|162-0/159-8 


I="Marinet?... 1.888. 6s) BM. ot 5. 8 | 98-8}107-1)136-2)172-5]177-5)173 -5}142 -3|148-0)135-7|145-1/141-0)163-7|150-5 
TT Forest® 2. 4....00. 524 AR Ress Sano: 21 | 94-3/100-1}122-4/139-4/171-6}241-6]/202-5/164-3]179-8/170-4/159-2}155-4/155-5 
TV = Minerak: ....4.3500.. 4.88. . Loe... 67 | 95-8}121-5)153-2/166-1/167-8/196- 2/175 -6|156-6]158-7|157-1|151-6)148-7| 149-4 


All raw (or partly manufactured)..... 


..| 107 |104-2)133-4/178-4]189-2/206-0/244-0}168-4|150-8]147-3}144-0/155-5|158-0]156-1 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly)..... 


129 |101-0}1380-4)175-5)196-9/204-4/242-01180-0)154-1/158-3}153-1/160-8/154-0/154-4 
Classified according to purpose: 


I.—ConsumeERrs’ Goons (Grours AANDB).| 98 |101-3)120-6/154-0/172-8)191-7/226-1|174-4|152-5|148-6/147-5|153-11161-4/160-4 
(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco........ 74 1105 -6)132-3)177-1]193-3/207 -6}244-4/170-7|143 -9|144-1/138-4/150-2/161-6/158-7 
Beverages 5 ie Rens: MMR a he co rM Oe ore (AO Deveve one 4 1101-7|125-2|144-4]197-5/218-2/249-7/176-0/195-0/222-3|220-0/242-6/256-6/252-4 
Brea dstulisss. see... patra schoo bee «ce 4 110-6}144-4)214-1)224-4/216- 6/261 -2/186-9)151-6/136-2/131-9/195-0/175-4)171-3 
ChHOCOlABE .h5) eo sat os Sits Ae ote lols 102-0)112-0)108-0)104-0}131-6/183-2)109-2) 96-0/100-0) 96-0)104-0]104-0]108-0 
Bish) Ae ..h:. roe as cto tes a 3 98-8}107-1)136-8)172-5}177-5}173-5/142-3}148-0/135-8]145-11141-0]163-7|150-5 
Lb gh Ae SS aes a SE AR SR eR > 8}101-6]124-2/149-8)173-5)221-6}/249-4)218-6/261 -0/209-4/183-0/216-6/158-6]164-0 
Meats, Poultry and Lard::.....)si5...: 12 |103-7}118-9]163-3}200-8)204- 1/209 -2}152-7|153 -6}136-8]120-5|147-7}150-7|157-4 
Milk and Milk Products................ 11 |100-0}119-5}149-1)165-1)192-8)203-0)167-8/119-7|127-1|124-8]129-0]128-7/132-5 
DULATS LOLUNEK. |. hae ook chek ae eee A 2 }115-4]171-6]189-6/208-4/237-2/408-31213-3}148-9]243-5|184-1|148-7|140-7|140-7 
Vegetables: 4 ..70h...8 Bees abe bees 10 |122-9}210-0/323-3}232-3)245 -4/431-1]170-0]144-3]170-0|225-8]115-51357-21278-5 
ISL Mee od oF elec hE ARN cuetbortrt a toisiend 2 |104-4/120-0]155-2/174-4/197-6/213-1/159-7] 99-9] 98-1]100-0/114-2|108-7/114-6 
ME GIRECOMs «6 Fo.n.c te cat dere os Aoea Motown ond 2 |108-0}117-6)124-9)154-7/204-11227-0/206-5|206-5|206-5)216-5|216-5|216-5/216-5 
Miscellaticous 4 328. : dhe... dc bo Sh eo od 6 | 99-3}119-6}159-5|213-0/248-4/283-8]186-9]172-41159-11161-0/145-8]152-0/157-8 
{(B) Other Consumers’ Goods............ 24 | 96-0)105 -8/124-8)146-9]171 -6/203 - 11179 -2/163-2|154-3]159-0/156-7/161-5/162-5 
Clothing (boots, shoes, rubbers, hosiery 
andtunderwean)r../) ed. Bae. | 11 |105-3}128-5/156-0)181-3}232-5|260-2/186-3/160-2|166-31155-51151-71152-0]151-7 
Household equipment.................. 13 | 93-0] 98+6}114-9]136-0]152-3]185-0/176-9|164-2]150-5|160-2|158-3|164-2/165-9 
PUTRIGUTOE TWEE cn Bacachass acrelby Meteo ccs 3 |102-8)107-3]145-0]189-1]245-3/323 -4/249-4/219-6]229-1|194-81194-8]194-8]194-8 
Glassware and pottery............... 3 | 99-7/203-2|224-3/247-4/336-91490- 6/461 -6/364-81317-3|274-7|322-71321-3|321-3 
MiscellancouB.te . 2% 5 Bh 6h. oo 8Sen 04 7 | 92-9] 97-9]114-0)135-0/150-6|182-3}174-8]162-7/149-0]159-3]157-1/163-11164-8 


146 |103-4)130-7/197-4/195 -0/206 -2|241 - 9/167 -3)150-6/150-2/143-9/157-8|149-4/150-0 


15 | 94-4/101-1)126 -3/146-0)164-6/197 -1/206 -5/185- 7/184 -3/188 -7|180-7|180-8/182-0 
4 | 98-1)117-8}163-4)203 -9|216-6|264-5|248-0/189-6/216-0/222-0/204-2}204-2/204-2 


8 | 94-5) 99-9/123-7/142-1/161-5)194-1/206-4)186-0/183-8]188-1|180-4/181-0)182-3 
4 | 92-3)/133-2/190-4/242-3/242-2/268-6/200-5|177-1/192-3]198-4|183-9}169-4| 169-4 


131 |104-4)133 -9|182-9)200-3|210- 7/246 -8/163 -0/146 -8/146 -5/139 -0/155-3/146-0/146-6 
82 | 93-8]103-8]130-7/150-5/175-0/214-9/183-2)161-8)168-4)161-4/154-1/147-7|148-0 


Ce er) 


Lone Heat and Power Equipment and 
Supplies 5108 eo wah Ae ae a ok Tee ek 
Miscellaneous.:.c3% ..... 8298...) 288... .4 


(D) Producers’ Materials................ 
Building and Construction Materials... . 


Lambber.. (1.2.08 ..4 2... 4.8208. 004 14 | 91-1} 92-3]110-7/130-4/163-8)206-4/180-0}159-8)170-6/160-4|149-7/147-2|147-7 
Painters’ Materials, 0.00. ......20... 4 |102-2/159-4/219-4/264-3/303 -2/313-7/173-3|180-2/205-7|194-2|205-41174-3|170-9 
Miscellaneous 5%... 1... Fiee dc Ob. 00s 14 |100-0)128-2/174-2)191-9]192-4)/227-7/192-6|165-1/168-1!161-0]160-8]146-8|146-8 


Manufacturers’ materials............... 
For Textile and Clothing Industries. . 
Formbur Indtistry <1. 8:95..... 2.0288...) 
For Leather Industry................ 
For Metal Working Industries........ 
For Chemical Using Industries....... 
For Meat Packing Industries......... 
For Milling and other Industries...... 
Miscellaneous Producers’ Materials... 


99 |106-8/140-8/194-9)211-7/218 -8)254- 0/158 -4/143-4/141-1/134-3/155-6/145-6)146-3 
21 | 96-2/184-2)195-3/274-1/286-8)310-2)157-3)]180-2|209-0/212-9|196-9]173-7/171-1 
2 | 72-4) 83-0)188-2|237-3/445 -6|477-5|/264-4/316-4/314-4/219-9]231-5/316-41335-7 
6 |102-8/137-6/167-8}146-6/217-4/176-3] 98-0) 93-8] 98-7] 88-4] 98-4] 90-0] 89-4 
27 | 95-0/145-0)175-8)174-9)155-1)173-0)123-2)112-4/123-7}113-4/115-0/112-6/112-6 
7 |110-8]167-9/211-5)230-6/184-0/208-7)184-8/162-8)/155-3/153-0|150-4|153-8|160-8 
4 |110-0/120-9/165-8/195-4/180-2/186-6/114-3}128-1/110-0]102-1|116-8/121-4|127-4 
9 }114-6/153-8/244-3/252-7}261-7/280-7/177-7/149 -8/131 -9|128-9|189-9]166-9|166-7 
23 |108-4/138-6)177-3/188-8)209 -9/295-8]186-7/153 -3)155-5/143-0]157-9]151-4/151-7 
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Beef Pork Bacon 
L 5 2] 2 a6 ° . 2 Pre) 
aes 2°1e fazié Bart! eee} S10 aaihdoeyeatl feeil® Be 
£12 [dale |. | 38 | 281] 28 | ge laze | e8 | 38 
ef|os | 8e)es| es] @8 | 8s | Se | ges | SES | Be] oe 
Sw fh Ine 5h Bg aie $8 QS ook Sn eS) gs 
BE/SE/G5|S8)28| $2 | 22 | FE look) bee) be | ae 
DN oe fae io) MD > = fa Moi F aa) pO isa) 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents| cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 30-2 | 24-5 | 22-8 | 16-5 | 12-2 19-1}. 31-4 30-7 28-0 42-6 46-6 62-7 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 31-5 | 26-2 | 21-4 | 16-7 | 14-0 15-0 25-0 28-7 27-7 41-7 45-1 61-9 
1—Sydney............... 32 25-4 | 28-1 | 17-8 | 15-4 14-9 25 32-3 28-7 40-7 42 61-8 
2—New Glasgow.......... 28-5 | 25 19-7 | 14-3 | 12-1 13-8 22-5 27-6 25-2 38-8 42 62-1 
38—Ambherst............... 26-3 | 23-8 | 17-7 | 15 13 15 25 25-8 26-3 40-8 44 60 
4—Halifax................ 34-5 | 25-3 | 27 17-9 | 14-6 15-9 27-5 30-8 27-5 40 44.2 61-4 
5— Windsor 32°5 | 27-5 | 21 19 15 15-5 25 27-5 30 45 49 63-3 
62- Tune... ee eee 35 30 20 EG rece ee Hons Al eats 28 28-5 44-6 49-2 63 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown.| 27-7 | 26-7 | 25 20-2 | 15-5 Te. AS es 2 29-3 26-4 4] 44-4 60 
New Brunswick (average). | 31-0 | 24-8 | 23-1 | 17-9 | 13-3 18-0 24-2 28-7 26-6 41-3 48-2 61-7 
8—Moncton............... 28-3 | 22-2 |] 19-5 | 16-8 | 12-2 7A RS os I 32 25-1 39 43-5 60°7 
9—St. John... oss... ule. 35 25 26-6 | 18 13 20-8 25 29-5 26-1 38-7 43-3 62°2 
10—Fredericton............ 34-7 | 27-5 | 26-7 | 21-3 | 14-8 13-5 23-3 26-7 27-6 42-5 48 64 
11—Bathurst............... 25-8 | 24-4 | 19-4 | 15-5 | 13 NG Sti MET. 26-7 25 45 50 60 
Quebec (average)............ 26-6 | 23-4 | 23-4 | 15-8 | 11-5 13-5 29-6 26-3 26-0 38-0 40-5 60-6 
12—Quebec...............:. 26-4 | 23-8 | 21 16°6 | 12-4 14-6 27-6 26 26-9 41-1 44.4 59-2 
18—Three Rivers.......... 26-1 | 24-3 | 24-3 | 16 11-9 13-4 24-6 25-1 24-8 40 46-5 62-1 
14—Sherbrooke............ 32-4 | 26-9 | 29-6 | 19-1] 14 17 36-5 30 26°4 40-8 41 61-3 
16—=Sorel! LSI URS BESO 23-3 | 20-5 | 21-3 | 13-8 9-8 11 30 24-5 24 35 40 55 
16—St. Hyacinthe..........] 24:2 | 21 21 14 11-2 14:3 23-3 24-5 23-3 38-3 38-3 56-7 
17-St. John’s 0.9. 21 23-5 | 23 23-8 | 15 10 13-5 30 25 26 38 40 62-5 
18—Thetford Mines........ 23 20 17-5 | 15-5 |? 12 ES ie 19 27-2 30 30, = Weg 6 aes 
19—Montreal............... 31-5 | 26-4 | 28-2 | 15 11 10-4 30-9 31-6 28-3 39-8 42-2 64-6 
20 Hal. Tek ae eet 29-1 | 24-6 | 23-9 | 17-4 | 11-4 11-9 33-8 31-1 27-1 38-7 42-1 63 
Ontario (average)............ 30-9 | 25-0 | 23-0 | 17-1 | 13-0 21-3 31-0 32-3 28-7 40-7 44-5 63-2 
21—Ottawa............... 80-8 | 24-8 | 23-1] 16-8 | 11-8 17-9 28-6 30-3 28-1 41-7 45-8 62-7 
22—Brockville............ 82-3 | 25-7 | 25 15 13 15-9 35 31-7 28-5 41-7 44-8 61-2 
23—Kingston............... 31 23-8 | 24-7 | 17-6 | 12-6 15-3 26-9 31-3 26-5 88-7 43 58-6 
24—Belleville.............. 28-8 | 22-8 | 24-9 | 17-1 | 12-7 20-1 33-6 32-2 27-5 43 45-5 | 64-2 
25—Peterborough.......... 31 25-9 | 22-6 | 17-4 | 13-3 22-4 31-3 32-4 32") 42-4 46-5 66-1 
26—Osnawa. tock. one. 28-6 | 28°8 | 21-2 |F 15-1} 13-8 22-4 29 31-3 28-6 41 45 60-6 
27—=Orillia 26192 822.5:0 58 3171-1525 22-3 | 17-6 | 13-4 21-2 30-3 30 28-4 42 45-6 60:6 
28=—T oronto?.} 3. F288 32-8 | 24-9 | 24-9 | 15-6 | 13-8 22-3 34-9 32-2 28-1 42-1 46-8 66-3 
29—Niagara Falls......... | 32-9 | 27-6 | 25 18-1 | 11-8 24 36-1 35-9 Sled, 40-5 44-3 63-3 
30—St. Catharines........ 28-5 | 24-1 | 22-4 | 16 11-1 21-7 29-3 32-5 28-8 38-9 41-6 63-8 
31—Hamilton.............. 33-7 | 25-7 | 26-1 | 18-5 | 14-5 22-5 29-4 SOON aes 41-9 45-3 65-9 
32—Brantford.............. 31-5 | 26-2 | 23-3 | 17-8 | 138-8 21-4 34-4 32-6 30 39-8 43-1 62-8 
$8 Galt aS era 80-4 | 25:4 | 22-2 | 17-4 | 13-4 23 30 33 Sy 41-6 44-8 63 
84—Guelph................. 28-5 | 23-5 | 22-3 | 17-3 | 13-6 21-9 30 29 30 38-2 41-8 60-7 
85—Kitchener.............. 28-3 | 24-4 | 20 17-6 | 15-1 ab-2 35 31-9 25 39 42-3 62-8 
386—Woodstock............. 384-5 | 24-5 | 25 17-8 | 13-8 21-6 26-7 30 30 39-2 42-1 62-9: 
87—Stratford............... 30 25 19-8 | 17-6 | 13-9 23-2 27-5 31-6 25-8 40-8 44-8 65-4 
88—London................ 31-3 | 24-5 | 24-3 | 17-1 | 12-2 21-3 30-1 33-3 29-1 40-9 44.2 63 
89—St. Thomas............ 29-6 | 25-4 | 22-9 | 15-7 | 13 19-7 29 33-7 25 41-3 44-5 63-8 
40—Chatham.............. 30-4 | 24-7 | 22-1 | 15-4 | 12-6 24 31-3 32-1 29-4 41-2 45-6 64-1 
41—Windsor................ 28-8 | 23 23-1 | 15-9 | 11-8 23-7 33-8 34-2 26-3 40-5 44-8 63-2 
42+-Sarmia. 0... 22 80-4 | 24-5 | 23-1 | 19 14-4 22-8 30-5 34-4 28-3 40 45-3 63-1 
43—Owen Sound............ 28-5 | 24-2 | 20-5 | 17 13-3 22-5 23-3 28-3 25-8 41-6 44-3 60-6 
44—North Bay............. 36-1 | 30 26-9 | 18 12-6 20-6 35 32-8 28-8 38-3 44-1 64-4 
46—Sudbury............... 32:4 | 26-6 | 23-1 | 19-9 | 12-9 24 30 34-5 30-2 40-9 45 64-3 
46—Cobalt.....5)...5000.8 35 28-7 | 28-8 | 20 13 Bi ie. acon 36 30-3 41-8 43-2 65-7 
47—Timmins............... 29-5 | 25 20-3 | 15-3 | 11-6 22-7 35 aH 28 39 43-3 61 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........| 30-9 | 25-3 | 21-6 | 16-7 | 11-7 20-9 28-8 31-1 29-2 39-5 44-2 63-5 
49—Port Arthur............| 80-2 | 22-8 | 20-2 | 17-4 | 13-5 19-5 83°38 30-8 30 41-5 46-4 65 
§0—Fort William..:........| 28-8 | 21-3 | 18-6 | 14-8 | 12-5 18-8 30-6 30-7 29°8 43-3 47-6 64-2 
Manitoba (average).......... 27-6 | 20-6 | 20-4 | 14-1 | 10-6 15-4 31-9 30-0 28-2 43-2 47-5 62-8 
61—Winnipeg............... 28:7 | 21-5 | 21-3 | 13-8 | 10-7 15 32-5 31-7 31-4 43-9 48-6 63-5 
5§2—Brandon............... 26-4 |] 19-6 | 19-5 | 14-3 | 10-4 15-8 31-2 28-3 25 42-4 46-4 62-1 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 29-8 | 23-2 | 21-1 | 15-5 | 11-5 17-5 34-5 28-8 27-6 47-6 53-1 64-7 
53—Regina................. 29-7 | 21-4 | 18-8 | 13-5 | 10-9 15-3 31-7 27-1 29 46-6 54 68-2 
54—Prince Albert.......... 26-7 | 22-7 | 18-7 | 14-8 | 11 17-7 31-7 28-3 25 50-8 53-3 61-2 
55—Saskatoon..............| 29-7 | 23-8 | 23-3 | 17-2 | 12-2 18-3 37 31-2 26-3 45-6 48 60 
56—Moose Jaw............. 33 25 23-4 | 16-3 | 11-9 18-7 37-5 28-5 30 47-5 57-2 69-5 
Alberta (average)..... o..e....| 28°4 | 22-1 | 21-0 | 14-1 | 11-6 16-4 33°8 29-3 25-9 43-1 51-8 60-0 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 28-3 1 2-7 | chee i loss ye 16-7 36-7 28-3 27 50 54-2 58-1 
568—Drumbeller............ 30 25 21 15 11-3 16-5 37°5 29 25 45 50 58-3 
69—E'dmonton............. 29-4 | 21-5 | 22-9 | 13-8 | 11 18-9 30 34-9 28-3 46-4 51-8 61-9 
60—Calcary? 7... cece ss 26 20:9 | 18 12-7 | 10-5 16 29 29-3 23°3 45-1 49-8 63 
61—Lethbridge............. 28-2 | 21-4 | 18-5 | 138-5 | 13-2 14-1 35-8 24-8 26 48-8 53 58-9 
British Columbia (average).| 32-6 | 25-7 | 24-2 | 16-9 | 13-9 25-0 37-6 34-5 31-0 50-7 56-0 64-8 
62——Wernie*t .. 0 eee een 80-7 | 25 22 14-2 | 11-7 21-7 35 28-5 31-2 50-5 55-8 61 
GS—NeISON. 3.6 sees oierdane area 32 25 25 20 13-7 22 35 35 28 48-8 55 64-2 
645—Pratliycs. ds sind eee 30-8 | 25 21-8 | 19-2 | 13-2 24-7 36-2 35 28-2 54-4 60 63-1 
65—New Westminster......} 33-1 | 26-2 | 22-1 | 15 13-1 26-2 37-5 36 32-2 49 55-6 65-3 
66—Vancouver............. 34-7 | 25-7 | 24-4 | 15-1 | 14-2 24-4 37-1 35-9 30-3 50-4 55-5 68-6 
67—Victoria................ 32-7 | 24-3 | 24-9 | 15-8 | 14°3 27-1 35-3 33 28-4 53-6 56-5 64-4 
68—Nanaimo............... 31-4 | 24 23-4 | 18-2 | 16-2 28-6 40 34-4 35 48-9 54-2 63-3 
69—Prinee Rupert.......... 35 30 30 17-5 | 15 25 40 38 35 50 55 68-3 
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sia. re) A 2 ) sia 4 4 ‘ 
—siee | asi 2 = See #345 [Be Sule | 
aa |s8. (285) £. | Es [ed] 4. [Eee | Be | 88 /sfea) ¢ | 3s. | &8 
8 al eho | a%a] Ss oo So : rs an Saas = a o - 
edo] oa“ | ®q0 ae as oe ae Bun mS a°o [sad i >22 83 
See Sus 338 2h ze Bee Ee g6S¢ Ea QO ty 858s a oes ce pes $3 
Oo= yee Sis gh ae a58 Fat Gres 42 Eee 8228 I 4 48 Oo 


— | | | | — | | | —— | See | a | | 
ee ——_—_ 


14°05) - 28-3 babes dA... 53-8 | 18-1 18-3] 29-2] 24-9] 36-5] 32-3 11-0} 41-0] 45-3 
8 Ss A eee ee ol). Dee. 18-6 16-2 | 29-5 94-6| 41-7] 40 | bi12-14] 41-7] 44:8] 1 
ye eee Tame ae ee et 60 17-2 18-3 29-8 | 93 23-3 28-4 12 40-2} 45-5 | 2 
15 Sa neet Poy een pee ae 45 18-3 19-3 29 94-6 | 31-6| 30-7 9 36-3 | 42-8] 3 
15 aD: aoe |. ake 50 17-6 17-7 | 26-8 95-2 | 40-9 37 al1-8| 39:3] 44 | 4 
18 OT aS: PRESS NB RRe 60 18:7 18 33-8 26-3 35-6 36 10 46-7 49 5 
oaths k OSES: a BBE ae RES. Ree 18 20-3 26-3 95-5 36 31-4 1 42 45-7 | 6 
12 563: NX teh BAZ 60 19-2 20-4] 39-7] 94.6| 32-1 28 10-12 | 35-1 39-2 | 7 
15-5 i | i eee 10-0 55-6 18-0 17-3 31-9 24-6 33-9 32-5 12-1 37-9 44-3 
12 Bh) GR RRS 10 60 18-4 18 35-7 24-8 37-4 33-3 | 10-12 40-6 44-5 | 8 
18 Se Ae | Se 10 16-8 15-2 31-8 24 36-5 32-4 13-5 38-3 44.8 | 9 
20 55> OOo ARG 2 55-60 19-3 17-8 35 24-7 33-4 31-7 12 37-5 43 |10 
12) | RSA TG 2 Ah sal DRA 17-5 18 25 25 Gr tee (Oe eae 12 35 45 |11 
15-1 30-0 18-1 9-3 55-0 21-4 22-3 30-3 23-3 38-6 34-2 10-6 35-4 38-3 
25 20! Ol BBs 50 20 23 32-5 94 37-7 34-3] 12-14 34-8 38 |12 
15-20 |) 30 |... ) NR Re: 8 92-5 25 30 22-8} 36-3 33-8 12 35 37-5 |13 
oS). 2 Ste  BEe TRO. 20 25 30 23-9 37-5 36 10 36-3 39-4 {14 
Lee, tt 8 30 151591 8-84... al BGO 25 25 24-9] 24-6] 35 31-5 10... (opizew 4 195-9115 
oie chef ROS As ODI ae. ME a RAO on Re a ee Peeallit oo 22-6 2a Eh a ae a S.- Lit MSL ae%oE 116 
1G... 2 Ae 15-20 10 60 iy aes 18 36-7] 24 34 30 10. SAD ee a8-~8i17 
BRE Fl Bh al Bo Rh oe 8 50 22-7) 25 22-2] 29-1 35-8 33-3 10 35.4 | 40-9 |18 
18 Haya | dee Reece, |B aos am | ee 21 18-3 33-4 22-6 42-5 41-4] 19-13 35-6 39-5 |19 
15 25) i] AAR es) B- Bhs RRL e 18:9 19 33-2 23-5 38-9 33-3 10 35-5 38-6 {20 
19-9 31-0 22-1 12-1 68-4 20-2 19-6 38-7 23-8 35-4 32-9 11-6 37-5 40-5 
18 30 22 . VER... 20-6 16 40-5 23-8 38-9 35 10 38-3 40-7 |21 
ie BG: 4) Bho US -Sts AAG, | 22-5 18 40-6 | 25-6] 34-7] 32 10 36-5 | 37-7 [22 
15 32 22 ae oe a 18-4 18-5 36-2 22-1 33-1 31-3 10 34 37-8 [23 
MRL @u 28 B07) N B-Ske HERE 4 91:5 | oe. 32-6 23-6 30-6 27-6 | a9 42-8 40-3 |24 
toni B51. 4) O-Mitg ERs a ED 20 25 36-1 24-4 30-1 28 10 35-3 37-8 |25 
20 25 DG oa She NP Re i Bee. 18 37-4 24-3 34-9 33 12 38 40 |26 
207 il V.-O0e.8 3a NR ths MB Ole J 20 18 34-4 24-5 30-5 30 |10-11-5 35-1 40-2 |27 
ho Bcd SO) ROL. a) Ph ieeB.] C055 |] 1-5 16-9 | 40 23-6 | 39-1 35-3] all-8| 36-8 | 41-6 |28 
22 35 95,1 R-BL? IG. 21-7 25 43-4 23-9 ee St RS 12 38 42-5 |29 
22 Boi Ve Mec dS She Na She... 21-7 | 18 38-5 | 21-5| 37-8| 33-5 12 39 39-6 |30 
18 30 20 Be. WESks.. I7-7 19-2| 44-2] 93-2] 38-2] 35 13 37-9 | 41-6 |31 
20 28 25 1 HR-She 18-6 17-3 38-6 92-5 33-5 31-9 12 37-7 39-3 |32 
tg 2 30 20 $2) HELL AB -220 31°3.| 8 188-8 16 S3-3.) 0 34 33-3.| a11-8.| 37-3] 39 [38 
20 30 Pre RE! aR -She Ae ae PE Aso 39-3118°23-741 37-9 I. 35-3. | 10-11.| .., sexgap2red-aa)34 
old eek S08 By eee Lee D0 HRA... Ne 4:6 21-2 33-5 32-5 | 10-11 36-3 38-8 |35 
Soe eee Poe NaeE. Al Sha iat: | P.c. abe B7-2 20-7 30 29 9 35-5 37-6 {36 
25 30 25 ae | ee ie 23 21-7 | 36-4 93-1 31 28-6 12 36-6 39-3 |37 
18 25 7 Debi: | 60 20-6 18-3 | 42-9 23-7 | 35 31-9 10 38 40-6 |38 
i0-254| OBO. 41 Beek. <. 10 50 20-7 18 41-7 | 24-1] ° 31-2]. 29-8 10 39-1 40-4 |39 
30 20 oan |p ee ee 20 24-8| 35-1| 23-7] 29-8| 27-5 12 38 41-1 |40 
22 35 23 B. Hl. Tee a 22-5 22-5 46-7 93-2 37-1 34-1 13 42-3 42-5 |41 
ee a eee Bs  NS-SE. AS IL. AT -G8.8 11 9-204 ire hee ere Ls ee eee BPN 37 42-5 |42 
te eee: Sho7 ah hte AOE WL. Been 16 36-8 23-3 30 30 11 35-1 38-2 |43 
ad Wei a) SS SEs OL. Aa ae. a D0 36-4 25-3 37-6 36 12 35-5 38°7 |44 
ie 25 25 10 75 17-5] 18 37-6 | 26:2} 40-2} 37-1] 15 38-3 | 42-5 45 
tA. 30 Gi. ee Sh 318 S 21-1] 21 35-8 | 27 42-5 | 40 13:~- | aco Oily BBS 0/46 
Ge Pe 25 Ok A oke A Rh at O-igg.3 21 36 23 46-9 38-3 | al4-3]........|  43°9 [47 
Le | eee Mrs Fe 26) UE Ok. 1 Seg 20 42 92-61 40-1| 37-3]. 13 36-2 | 41-1 |48 
18 30 20 “i | bi) ae 19-4 16-5 | 35-2 26 355 ies $325. 4--914-3 40 42-9 |49 
20 25. 4) © gd) & Bes 5 80 20 17-5 | 44-5 25-8 37-4 35 al2-5 38 43-4 150 
a 30-0 | 20-0). .......)2.5.....1 9 RE-84 °° 29-8 36-2 | 24-5] 34-1] 30-5 11-0] 34-5 | 39-4 
Lao 30 ie ee Bee  B.6 17-6| 42-4]° 24-8| 38-2] 32-8 12 36-5 | 39:5 51 
or 2g 30 | a Ae ae hae 17°3 30 24-1 30 28-2 10 32-4] 39-3 152 
25-6 29-4 5-7 | Se are 25-2 22-5 34-4 25-4 30-6 27-8 11-8 31-9 39-4 
251) Sor HE Sle The HR 25 20-41 38-51 26-5| 31-7] 25-3 12 30-8 | 39-3 |53 
30 28-3011 15 se 26-7 | 23-3 95-5 23-3 | 28-7 28-4 10 31-9 40 |54 
25 30 15 op Aa. |. 24 91-2} 34-31 26-91 ' 31-7] 28-4 12 33-5 | 39-4 |55 
25 30 ie he ae 25 25 39-3 25 30-4 29 13 31-4 39 |56 
22-5| 28-31 27-0] 18-3]........ 23-3] 22-9] 35-6] 25-5] 32-4] 263] 10-9] 33-3] 40°8 
bi eet 30 AGE Bek fo Oo.5 1 t-OK 39 25-8 29-3 22-5 10 32-5 43-5 |57 
25 30-35 / Oe Ea Se Se Sa 24-2 25 29-7 24-8 26-7 25 al2-5 33-3 41-2 |58 
17-5-20 | 23-25 |12-5-25 Te os aa 21-5 21-8 28-7 25-5 37-8 29 all-1 33-8 39 _ {59 
30 15-18 | La 24-1 20-3 39-6 26-1 36:5 30-7 11 33-1 39-2 |60 
18 25 15 op ae se. 24 29-41 41-1 25-3 31-5] 24-2 10 33-9 40-9 |61 
21-84, 26-1 o See, ey ee 22-9] 23-1] 38-7 25-4] 37-2] 31-8] 13-7 42-5 | 45-9 
25 ae eee ae a 23-3 | 25 41-5 | 24-4] 37-9 32-B [> al2sS fice. ss. 44-3 |62 
25 2) Se eeied Or Mie else cid 25 25 40-8 | 26-2] 37-2] 30 al4:3 | 40 44-8 |63 
25 ee Pe eee a | i 24-2] 25 31 26-5 | 38-5] 35 15 45 46-1 |64 
€< Pe HSS (yl lS ie Sl Sas 21-2| 40-3 25-1 33-5 30 all-1 43-6 45-1 |65 
1he5 ie 29° Bil wm es GSU). ee... 21-4] 19 4p-641 © 34-64 S5-2 dec. s cs all-1| 40-3 | 45:1 |66 
gE ag RE | a re 9 |........1° 20-6] 20-8] 34 24 94-31-81 al2-5| 43 46-3 |67 
eG SS es, ee ae! 22-5 24 41-5 27-5 CO Dee al3-3 42 46-9 |68 
7 Pn ee, Renee. FR | OS, I EE 25 40 25 48-5 | 32-5] 20 43-5 | 46-7 |69 


a. Price per single quart higher. b. Adjacent localities 14c. to 18c. per quart. 
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Canned Vegetables 
rey o 4 ~ main cas 
aQ R= Poe 
e,|3 [2 | #4, $. 0 8 We Beg 
ll a tO a aor) tes & 
Locality Be | 8 eso) ot. | la Ae coke le. | ee 
a8 | 2) | 2/842] g. 1 EB] 2S lege | ge | ees 
o- ao} Shc) 4201 oe | BE Age [2Sh | ee lag 
os co aee : be HT Ss vals) o8 Shes Rate =. 
$3 | 88 | $8 | Bes] Ss | gs | 28] ss | gs | 88 
q @ Ary 5 & 28a om Sa a 6m an. 6 & 
ie) pQ N em ia ian fa = Se 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................. 31-6 7:6 18-4 5:3 5-7 10-9 12-9 16-2 17-4 16-4 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 32-1 8-1 18-0 6-0 6-2 9-9 13-8 18-6 18-3 (17-5 
I—Sydney-kk...2.@595.0. 1.848. 31:9]. 8 18 6-2 6-2 9-9 13-6 18-4 18-2 18-1 
2—New Glasgow................. 32-3 8 16-8 5-9 5-4 10 13-8 17-6 17-1 17-2 
S—Amhersthy 5.625. cbs RE... 31-4 8 18-3 5-9 6-5 9-8 13-3 19-1 19-3 16 
@-Halifat.2e...4...0. 0.05.5 385 me 2 82°5 8 18 5-8 6-5 9-8 12-3 17-8 17-4 16-9 
6—Windsor’s. 3.3; 3250 ie... 33-2 8-3 19 6-7 6-7 10 15 20-5 20 20-5 
G—Pruro eM: o. SRE ee. 31-4 8 17-8 5-7 6 9-7 14-5 18 17-9 16-1 
7—P.E.I1.—Charlottetown......... 30-4 7-4 18-8 5-4 5-5 9-7 15-2 17-4 16-8 17 
New Brunswick (average).......... 32-1 8-6 18-1 5-6 5-9 10-6 14-8 17-1 16-9 16-0 
§—Monctonty.. 5. 2-89... /0588... 34-6 9-3 17-8 5-9 6-4 11-4 14 18-1 17-1 16:3 
9—St. JORGE. . «1. S506... EA be. 0s. 31-6 8-7 18-9 5-4 5-5 9-6 14-7 15:8 16-2 14-8 
10—Fredericton....2.63...5.5.5%... 32-1} 8-8-7 17-8 5:5 5-8 11-5 15-3 16 15-6 15-3 
ti— ds athurste. . 4.0.08: bs tebe. 30 8 18 5-6 6 10 15 18-3 18-5 17-7 
Quebec (average)................... 30-0 6-4 17-7 5-4 6-2 9-5 13-6 15-1 17-9 15-6 
Quebec... 3.9592... S ke. 5k 30-8 7:5 18-1 5-1 5-7 9-7 13-5 15-2 18-1 16-4 
13—Three Rievrs.................. 80-2 6 18-4 5:6 6-5 9-5 15-1 14-8 19-3 15 
14—Sherbrooke.......3............ 80-5 8 18 5 5-7 9-7 14-7 15-3 17-9 15-2 
15—Sorel..... Bs desig Oda nett cath ok 27 6 17-7 5-2 6-5 9-8 13 15-4 20 17-1 
16—St. Hyacinthe..... tt Gere... 28-3 5 16-4 5-2 6-7 9-8 12-8 14-8 18-3 15-9 
ti—st. Jon's). ees et lars a. 33-5 5-3 17 5-4 6-7 9-7 15 17-6 16-7 20 
18—Thetford Mines.......:........ 28-4 6-7 18-3 5-4 7 8-1 12-9 15-5 18-9 15-6 
19—Montreales:) 4): 5ag ic Fibseke 2 31 5-3-8 17-8 5-7 5-4 9-8. 12-1 14-1 15-8 12-3 
20-=Hulh ess. SEE. Meee 30-1 6-7 18 5-8 5-8 9 12-9 13-2 16-1 13-3 
Ontario (average)................... 31-6 7-3 18-0 5-1 5:5 11-5 13-5 15-6 16-2 15-4 
2F--Ottawa.. so... 8e8h. oi Rakes. 32:9 | 7-3-8 19 6:3 6-2 11-2 12-1 15-5 16-7 14-9 
22——Brockvillo...... 0 F000. ecccce 28-3 6-7 16-4 5:6 5-7 10-4 13-6 16-8 16-5 15-2 
23-Kingstony, 2.2.6 Of. 0.4. cede 30-3 6-7 15-6 5-5 5 10-1 12-7 13-9 13-3 13-6 
30:2 6-7 17-4 5-i 5-1 11:3 12-7 14-6 15-4 14-7 
32-5 7-3 16-7 4-9 5:3 12:3 12-9 15-1 15-6 15-2 
33:1 7°3 16 4-3 5 12-1 13-4 14-9 14-9 14-9 
83-7 6-7 19-4 5-2 5 12-1 13-2 16-2 16-5 15-5 
34-3 7:3-8 18-6 5-2 5-2 10-8 11-9 15 15-7 14-6 
33-5 7:3 19-6 5-3 5-1 14-3 14-6 15:5 16-3 16 
27-3 7:3 18 4-8 5 11-9 13-2 13-4 15-5 14-2 
33-9 7-3-8 17-8 4-6 5:3 11-1 12-7 14-4 15-3 14-8 
81-8 7°3 17-5 4-8 5-1 12-5 13-3 14-9 15-8 14-6 
31-2 6-7 19 4-7 5-2 12-2 14-7 15 16 14-8 
33-5 7:3 18-5 5 5-5 11-2 13-9 15-4 15-9 15-8 
33 7°3 18-6 4-3 5-1 12-2 13-4 15-3 15-4 15-1 
' 30-4 7°3 17 4-8 5 11-6 14:5 14-4 15-5 14-6 
31 7:3 18-6 5-0 5-8 12 13-6 16-5 16:7 15-1 
38—=London ss :.) 5 ei )..) Aah. 32-8 | 7-3-8 19-1 5-2 5-5 12-5 14-6 15-9 17-4 15-3 
39—St. Thomas. ....3;...,8..5... 30-5 7:3 18-6 4-8 5-3 12-4 13-6 16-2 16-6 15-2 
40--@hatham: ...)...45...6 aS. 31-8 6-7 18-5 5-2 5 11-5 14-1 15-2 15-6 14-2 
£3-2W indsoree. 233 eso cl Bee. J 380-1 8 19-3 5-1 5-2 12-1 15-3 16-1 17-2 16-2 
$2—“Sariia: 6h... 1.2 88... t bcbes ok 29-5 6 _ 19 4-4 5-1 11 15 16:5 16-8 16-2 
43—Owen Sound......:5.....0.000- 30-9 6-7 18-3 4-7 5-1 j1-1 13-2 15-1 15-8 14-9 
44—North Bay..).5.772..4... 4s... 31-9 7-7 15 5-4 6 10:5 12-3 15 15-7 16-4 
ab—Sudburys . os) .) 065. chs. hese. 32-2 “8 16-5 52 | 7-7 10-5 15 16-4 18-3 15-9 
46—Cobalt AER Bante a es Oe cists 31-6 8-1 19 5-6 7-2 10-8 15-8 18-7 19-6 18-1 
- 32-6 8-3 17 5-3 6 10-5 12-5 16-6 16-6 15-8 
31-3 8 19 5-1 5:6 12-2 13-7 15-9 15-9 15-7 
30:6 7°3 18-6 5-3 5-2 10-2 11-4 17:3 17:3 17-5 
82:3 7-3 17:8 5-3 5-3 11-7 11-8 16°6 17-2 15-9 
31-1 6-7 16-8 5:3 5-4 11-9 13-7 18-3 18-2 18-2 
32-2 ¢ 18-5 5:3 5-8 12-5 13 17-9 18 18-3 
30 6-4 15 5:3 5 11-2 14-4 18-6 18-4 18 
31-5 8-0 18-5 6-4 5-3 10-1 12-6 17-8 19-6 18-7 
80-5 8 15-7 5-3 5-2 10-6 12:3 17-2 19-1 18-2 
B47, 8 19 LEH Ae | Pee Ree 8-1 D2 18-2 20 19-2 
31-5 8 19-3 5-3 5-7 10-9 14-4 17:9 19-5 19-1 
32-1 8 20 5-6 5 10-6 12-5 17°8 19-7 18-3 
31-8 8-0 “18-5 6-3 5-4 11-8 10-3 15-8 19-0 18-4 
Ae ae eA 33-6 6-8 20-3 5-5 5-8 12:5 10°3 16-4 21-4 19-2 
37-5 7°4 18-7 6-4 5-9 12-3 11-3 15 18-6 18-6 
25-5 8 18-8 5 4-5 9-7 9-5 14-7 16-6 16-6 
60 -Caleney Wocsdetne ace ke acticin 34-2 °8 16-9 5-2 5-2 12-2 9-7 15-6 19 19-3 
61—-hethbridge: .} -) f2ecc..) ese c.. 28-2 10 18 5:3 5:4 12-1 10:5 17-1 19-3 18-3 
British Célanibia (average) «Leif .e 6 33:0 8-9 21-2 5-6 6-0 10-7 9-7 16-5 18-6 17-5 
G2=sHOINIC. uk... leech ee Le eB. 32-9 8-3 19-6 5-3 6 12-5 11-5 16-4 19 19 
63—Nelson Hep ey ey a ae 30:7 10 18-8 +62 5-2 11-9 11-1 15-7 20-4 20:7 
Or ral, as. te eee eae 30 9-3 17-2 6-7 - 5-1 10-5 9-2 16-2 19-1 19-1 
65—New Westminster. eins des wtatbae 6 34 8 24-1 5-6 5-9 9-2 8-1 16-7 17-8 15-3 
66—Vancouver.......5....5..s0ace. 34-8 8 22-1 5-7 “6-4 9-5 8-9 15-3 17 14-9 
Oia ICUONIAL deans chew ias css — 88-1 8-9 23 5-4 7 10 9 16 19 15-6 
G§—Nanaimo:. >.) 4 .25...). cee 32-1 8-9 23 5-6]. 6-2 10 9-3 16-7 17-5 31° 16-7 
69—Prince Rupert... Mrebianieahesvesice 36-7 10 21-7 6 » 6 12-3 10-2 19 19-2 18-3 
oe eee ae US SARS = 7 PRES EE ee J | Sr Je | a: SA oes | NR, AM roa Ce |e 
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Potatoes 










fs 








red, etc., per lb. 
choice, per pkt. 


(15 oz.) 
per 4 lb. tin. 
per 5 lb. tin. 


per 4 Ib. tin. 


Onions, yellow, 
size, per lb. 


Prunes, medium 
Raisins, seeded, 
2’s, per can. 


Fresh, cookin 
per gal 
Canned peaches, 


Curarnts, per Ib. 
Corn syrup, 








cents cents cents , 





_ | Jam, raspberry, 





© | Per 90 Ib. 


cents 


° 
a 
=] 
o 
Da 


cents 


e« | Marmalade, orange, 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 





Sugar 








A RES e lige . : g 
1) Seb es ie (ee |S sick aoa ee 
figs] 3h le 8) sellee in| bod gS] ge} Bee 13 
Leet g2 | 3/3 | 58/828] as |= | 82] S o° | o3e |e 
Sy ols |S S128.) Sarl g am] ss 3 Eh = 
aa. JF] eG [eage) we |g. ae e.. eon ee 2 8g 
SSS|ESS| $2] Sc lesa] g& | S42] bs goa) e= ae £3 
SO ILO an |] ef l1Sau| oh + BS Bt al e8 Se 
Re Plone] 69 | O¥ Sas A=1@ r= @ ee ® $2 Ss ag 
GHA Fal Sale = |Ssea 5 ao] oe 5 & 2 pa a 
c@its | cents | cents | cents | cents} cents | cents} cents cents cents cent cents 
Dominion (Average)....... 7-9) 7-5 | 61-2 | 71-9 | 27-1 15-5 | 3-7 55-8 61-2, 12-4 7-5 17-058 
Nova Scotia (Average)..... 8-4] 7-9 | 65-6 | 71-6 | 29-4 12-3 | 4-0 60-0 46-8 13-6 8-0 16-875 
1-— SV Ane Yi oawmscass0t ce» 8-3] 8 68-3 | 71 30-6 14-2 | 3-7 68 52 12-7 13) tol Sons BRB hd 
2—New Glasgow........ 8-5 |} 8-1] 65 72-4 | 30 12-3] 3-7 55 44 14 Se ees ts 
3—Amberst..........-6- 8-3 | 7-6 | 68-3 | 69-4 | 30 10-5 | 4-7 53-3 45 13:5 7°8 17- 
4B alilaxc wey tees cietoe* Tea TG 58-6 | 72 28-8 13:3 | 4-1 61-7 58 14-1 7-5 |e15-50-18-00 
5—Windsor.............. 9 8-5 | 65 72-5 | 26-7 12 4-4 60 41-5 14 5 1 Bois aa Revoir 
Gao ETUEOc st eees coe sees 8-7 | 7-9 | 68-3 | 72-5 | 30 11-5 | 3-6 62 40 13 Se Gale asc ws 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown| 7-5} 7- 63-9 | 68-1 | 29 14-2] 3-9 57-1 41-6 14-1 Rah s5 reek, Bon ie so 
New Brunswick (Average)| 7-9 | 7-5 | 65-0 | 72-0 | 26-1 12-4 | 3-7 65-6 41-1 12-7 7-4 17-188 
8—Moncton............. 8-1 7-5 | 70-7 | 76-3 | 29-7 12-7 3-6 63-3 42 13-7 7-9 |f & g 18-00 
9—St. John 7-7 | 7-41 64-3 | 65 25-8 11-6 | 3-8 65-3 44-7 12 7-3 15-50 
10—Fredericton 8-1 7:9 | 65 74-2 | 25 12-1 3°4 61-7 37-6 11-6 if 16-00-16 -50 
11—Bathurst 7°8 | 7-3 | 60 72-5 | 24 13 3-8 72 40 13-3 7-3 19-00 
Quebec (Average) 7-4 6-9 | 59-9 | 69-6 | 26-1 14-9 3°8 51-2 67-6 11-5 71 16-514 
12—Quebec 7-3 6-8 | 62-5 | 73-8 | 26-8 22-5 3°5 52-7 65-7 11-2 7:5 17-50 
13—Three Rivers......... 8 7-4 | 61-3 | 70-6 | 25 14-8 4-3 50 77-5 11-5 7-2 15-00 
14—Sherbrooke........... 7-2 6-8 | 61-7 | 70 27-5 14-2 els 46-7 60 11:3 7-4 d18-75 
P5e— SOTO ladies c.s oc hee ors 7-2 6-7 | 58-3 | 60-8 | 26-6 12-5 4-2 44 66-7 10-5 7-1 15-00 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 7-1 6-8 | 55-5 | 67-9 | 25 12-6 4-2 52 80 10 6-7 |14-50-15-00 
iat 2d OUR Ses oe eee 7-4 Tf 58-3 | 70 25 14:6 4-1 57-5 65 15 z 14-50 
18—Thetford Mines...... ct Wl ae bal 6S 73-1 | 25-8 13-9 | 3-9 51-4 62-1 12-3 6-9 | £18-50-19-00 - 
19—Montreal............. 7-1 6-6 | 59-4 | 70-3 | 25-4 14-9 3-2 52-8 67-8 11-1 6-8 |16-00-16-50 
1) os 1 EO SRR Rie ae 7-5 7-1 | 57-5 | 69-7 | 27-5 13-8 3-1 53-3 63-3 11 7 e16- 75-19-50 
Ontario (Average)......... 7°8 7-5 | 62-1 | 72-3 | 26-2 13-6 3-5 55-3 61-6 11-6 7:3 16-382 
21 —-Ottawasaue sss sot ase 7-4 | 6-7 | 62-4 | 71-6 | 26-3 13-1 3-2 58-4 60 11:5 7-1 }e16-75-19-50 
22—Brockville............ 7:4 7-1 | 59 72 26 14 4 52 62 12-2 7-2 |15-50-16-00 
O38 TRINGS TOW ews sos cts ces 71 6-8 | 56-3 | 65-5 | 25-8 12 3°6 53-8 51-7 10-4. 7-1 |e16-00-18-00 
24—Belleville............. 7-9 7-4 | 63-5 | 71-3 | 25-7 13-9 3°4 58 65-6 11-6 7:5 16-00 
25—Peterborough......... 7-41 7-3 | 63-9 | 69-1 | 25-3 14-6 | 3-2 60 57-5 10:3 6-9 15-75 
26—Oshawa.............- 7-9 7-8 | 65 72-2 | 25 12-4 3:5 56 60 11-5 6-8 16-00 
Di AOTIMAL cre tscolcncae cen 7-8 | 7-4 | 65-6 | 74-2 | 25 14-2] 3-5 58-8 55 11-8 8-1 |15-50-15-75 
28 LOFONtO uns. << ccs deinen 7°3 7-2 | 63-5 | 71-9 | 24-4 12-3 3-2 56-7 55-3 10-2 6-7 |15-25-15-75 
29—Niagara Falls........ 8-3 7-9 | 66-4 | 79-9 | 26-9 14 3°7 57-1 60 11-5 7-5 |14-50-15-00 
30—St. Catharines........ 8-1] 7-9 | 65-7 | 73-4 | 25 11-8] 3-1 52 61-3 10-7 6-9 |15-25-15-50 
31—Hamilton 7-1 6-9 | 62-5 | 71-6 | 25-1 12 3-2 57-9 59-1 10-5 6-7 15-50 
32—Brantford 7-7 7:3 | 60-5 | 69-7 | 24-6 12-5 3-2 52-7 66:9 10:5 6-9 15-50 
See CEN ES Re bee ee 7-3 7-2 | 61-7 | 69-3 | 25 13-7 3-9 56-7 58°3 10 6-7 |15-50-15-75 
34—Guelph............... 7:6 7-4 | 60-8 | 72-3 | 25 13-9 3°8 55 60 10-6 6-6 |15-50-16-00 
35—Kitchener............ 7°38 | 7-61 50-1 | 69 24-8 13-3 | 3-5 57-2 62-9 10-9 6-9 |15-50-16-00 
36—Woodstock........... 7-3 | 7 63 74-2 | 25 12:9] 3-1 60 57-5 11 6-9 16-00 
7—Stratford............ | 7:0 | 7-5 | 61-5 | 72-3 | 25-2 13 3-2 58-5 56-9 11-6 7-3 115-50-16-00 
38—London............06- 8-1 7:8 | 66-4 | 75-5 | 25-1 14-6] 3-9 60-9 68-6 11-6 7-9 |16-00-16-50 
39—St. Thomas.......... 8 7-7 | 66-4] 73-8 | 25-3 14 3-7 60-8 66-7 12:3 7-4 16-50 
40—Chatham.......... Sale 6° 2 tl eek ca OO 67 25 13 3-5 58-6 71 11-6 iz 16-00 
41—Windsor.......... wnonl, 2S eae Or O21 foo 26-8 13-6 | 3-2 56-5 60 10-3 7-5 |g14-75-15-00 
42 —Sarnlahcctsocccdcact 7-9 7-5 | 61-3 | 72-8 | 27-5 13-8 3 55 61-7 11 7:3 16-50 
43—Owen Sound.......... 7-7 | 7-1 | 66-4} 71-3 | 26-1 12-4 3-1 51-4 55-8 11:9 8 16-50 
44—-North Bay........... 8-2] 7-7] 70 73-5 | 30 14-7 | 3-8 63-3 60 12-5 7-3 |16-00-16-50 
45—SUuGDUPYias. <. ccdeoo, 7-9 | 7-6 | 68-3 | 76-3 | 27-5 15-1 {| 3-6 51-3 70 15 7-3 |17-00-17-50 
46-—Cobalt... con o.sc0cs nec 8-9} 8-3 | 63-3 | 74-5 | 31-7 14-2} 4-1 48 54 14:6 8 19-00 
47—Timmins............. 9-5] 9 60 72-00 \. Mey. 15 4-2 45 60 15 7-5 18-50 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 8-1] 7-6 | 56-1 | 75-3 | 29-3 15:3 | 3-8 49-4 77-5 12-6 7-9 |16-00-16-50 
49—Port Arthur.......... 8 7:7 | 53 70-6 | 26 14 2-9 45 65 10-7 8-4 19-00 
50—F ort William......... 8 7:7 | 62-9 | 73-9 | 30 15 3°6 51-5 67-1 12:3 7-9 19-00 
Manitoba (Average)....... 8-1) 7-8 | 58-4] 71-3 | 28-1 14-1] 3-6 49-9 62-5 11-8 7:5 20-500 
51—Winnipeg............. 7-9 | 7-7 | 56-7 | 72-5 | 28 13-1] 3-3 48-6 56-1 12-3 7°5 19-0C 
52—Brandon............0.¢ 8-2 | 7:9 | 60 70 28-2 15 3-9 51-2 68-8 11:3 7:5 22-00 
Saskatchewan (Average)..| 8-0 | 7-7 | 59-8 | 74-1 | 29-2 20-7 | 3-7 56-6 76-0 14-1 7°6 23-625 
Bd— Rev ina. of uisicsacce ee 7°8 7-5 | 61-3 | 74-6 | 27 a20°8 3 59-2 64 14 6-9 23-00 
54—Prince Albert......... 8-2 8 58-8 | 76-2 | 31-7 a21-7 4 61-7 80 15 lets akete ae 
55—Saskatoon............ 7-7 | 7-5 | 59-4 | 71-9 | 27-2 | a22-1] 4-1 52-9 80 15 6-8 |23-00-25-50 
56—Moose Jaw........... 8-1] 7-6] 59-6] 73-7 | 30-8 | al8 3°8 52-5 80 12-5 7 DH ee bra. ae 
Alberta (Average).......... 8-1] 7-7 | 56-3 | 73-2 | 27-5 20-0} 3-7 55-5 64-0 14-2 B Orlin 9.) e524 
57—Medicine Hat........ 8-1] 8 57-1 | 72-8 | 28-1] a22-1] 3-5 57-1 74 14-8 7-4 g 
58—Drumbheller.......... 8-5 8 51-7 | 71-6 | 27-5 a22°5 4-5 57-5 65 15 pS Se ee 
59—Edmonton............ 8-3 7-6 | 54-7 | 71-6 | 27-1 a18-3 3-4 57-1 58 14-3 IDS. atl Wo Reon Sa ee 
oo ealeary 2 oA See 7-8 | 7-7 | 59-5 | 72-11] 27-1 | al7-2] 3-4 48-7 62 12-3 Vf (PG Shoe ae oes 
61—Lethbridge........... 7°8 | 7-4] 58-3 | 77-9 | 27-5 | a20 3-8 57 61 eS al cB 1O Sas. Se og pnts 
BritishColumbia (Average) 7:9) 7-4 | 57-9 | W1-7 | 28-7 22-3 | 3-8 56-0 66-6 13-6 1 18-667 
SBE CrNie! «cs. 3s Saison 8-9 | 8-6 | 62 72-6 | 27 a20 4-2 56-7 14 (Ode Bac eis pare 
63—Nelson............... 8-2} 7-5 | 59-3 | 75 28 a20:7 | 3-8 45 73°8 VS Ts ls PS RS. a 
Of —SETaMe © onset bee, 8-5 | 7-7 | 57 72 27-5 | a27-5 | 3-6 58 70 NS oF al 1D Gace tee cg sae 
65—New Westminster....} 7:3 | 6-9 | 55 66-8 | 29-7 | al6-4 | 3-8 55 61-7 13-1 b8-3 d20-00 
66—Vancouver............ 7-4) 7 56-5 | 72-4 | 27-8 | a24-5)] 3-7 53-7 56-6 12-2 b9 d18-00 
oe 1 RR Roi 7-3 | 6-9 | 58-5 | 70 29-3 | a20-9} 3-4 58-5 63 13-2 [oy Mb: ae Pe ale oe 8 
68—Nanaimo,............ 7-4] 7-3 | 61-7] 71-7 | 30 a23-2| 3-7 63 62-5 13-8 DO Ol ice ete 
69—Prince Rupert........ 8-2] 7-3 | 53-3 | 72-9 | 30 a25 4-5 58-3 80 13-7 8 d18-00 


: a, Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. Small bars 4c. and 5c. c. Calculated price per cord 
from-price quoted. d. Welsh coal. e. The higher price for Welsh coal. f. Welsh and Scotch coal. g. Natural gas used exten- 
sively. h. Lignite. i. Poplar,etc. j. In British Columbia coal oil is sold to a great extent. in tins costing 5c. to 15c. more per 
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Bituminous coal, 
per ton 


10-50-11-25 
9-50-11-00 
10-00-11-00 
E 11-063 
¢10-00-12-50 
11-00-13 -00 


ed 


12-00 


10- 00-14- 00 
10-00-12-00 


10-50-11-50) 


10-00-11-00 


12- 
12-00-14-00 
14-00 


15-00 
8-00-12-00 
8-50-14-00 
8-00-13-50 

12-000 

11-50-12-50 

12-00 

10-125 


9-00-11-00 
10-75-11-75 
10-50-11-50 
10-55-11-50 
§7-70-8-20 













Wood Rent 
Sate 
3 15x 8 
[=| a => ro) 0 PU) ’ S 
: F) es 3 2 § |a,| pie ee eess = 
3 ee aay Eis Sae SSE | = |$4| S8e8s |Staq- 8 
= 3 —-To0 ag aS 9 os89 6 hlUla Qeoss Segsgs 
S s) the bo BSe = (Ss| £S33ee |R4s0s 
ad hy ha he +> ty pak —oD wn S feos ORn IFS QOOR wm 
[o) oO Sov oOo 2 6.0 2 = @ fo} Bis Mogi s |esag og 
oO i & ro & Hh = nm isi Oo & O Se na roQ pon Pate 
$ $ $ $ $ $ Cc. Cc. $ $ 
13-492 12-288 14-536 8-936 11-093 9-869 | 30-7 |13-5 27-477 19-619 
13-313 9-000 10-300 6-400 7-450 5-590 (34-0 |14-6 22-417 15-083 
Hae Se eee 6:00 7-00 5-00 6°00) 1.00. 2. 2. | 88-85]15 16-00-20-00) 10-00-14-00} 1 
53.0 Oat belied cd hd I aa Ae ba c8-00 c6-00 | 35 15 20-00 14-00 | 2 
12-50 9-00 10-00 SSOOM 8, oe ee oc 6-00 | 32 15 10-00-15-00] 5-00-10-00] 3 
12-00-12-50 11-50 14-00 9-00 11-00 7-00-8-00 | 35 13 30-00-40-00} 20-00-25-00) 4 
10-00-11-00 10-00 11-00 5-50 6-75 c4-00 | 35 15 | 20-00-30-00} 15-00-20-00] 5 
SO, ey tee: 8-50 9-50 4-50 5-50 4-00 | 33 ....}| 20-00-28-00} 16-00-18-00! 6 
13-25 11-00 12-00 7-00 8-00 c7-50 | 30 15 19-00-26-00} 10-00-14-00] 7 
13-083 10-875 12-375 7-000 8-583 7:050 | 32-4 |13-3 27-000 19-250 
213-50 210-00 212-00 g 8-00 g 9-00 g 232-35}15 | 30-00-45-00} 20-00-25-00] 8 
12- 00-13- 50 13 00-16.00| 14- 00-17: 00} 6-00-8-00} 7- 50-10: 00} 8-00-9-00}] 30-32/10 | 20-00-35-00] 18-00-25-00] 9 
13-00 11-00 12-00 C200 ie. 55 e (So ke c4-80-6-40} 30 13 25-00 18-00 {10 
SW EMS Bi ae 8-00 10-00 6-00 S00 yee" ee ele 3D 15 18-00 15-00 {11 
14-050 13-810 15-712 9-445 11-041 11-188 | 28-1 |14-4 22-889 14-875 
13-00 c14-67 14-67 c12-00 c12-00 c12-00 | 30 15) 1927 -00=32-00|(4.e2ee 4. ee 12 
14-00 10-00 18-00 8-00 12-00 c8°13 | 30 13 | 20-00-25-00} 12-00-15-00]13 
ok eA 8h 12-00 TA500F Eta, oe dee, ae ere ee Lee eects eal OU. 15 18-00-20-00} 16-00-18-00)14 
1 PR ae 18. c14.67-17.33}c16-00-18-67| cl0-67 c13-33 10-00 | 25 15 14-00-15-00} 7-00-10-00/15 
Bl ROSS eS Ma oe ee Bh eee a US C1LE267 Va en ae: C1200 * | Set ee . A P25 ....} 18-00-20-00] 10-00-12-00}16 
RP aes Ae 12-00 ate 00 8-00 c10-00 c12-00 | 27-28]15 |k23-00-33-00] 15-00—23-00]17 
16-00 "|h4 2 33. 4 12-00" |S 28 Ss SF: C8700 FE 1 aes Pe 30 15 15-00 11-00 |18 
12-50-14-00 16-00 | 17-00-18-00)10.00-12.00} 12-00—-13-00 16:00 | 30 {12 | 25-00-40-00} 16-00-25-00/19 
13-00-15-00} c16-00 c17-23 7-00 9-00 c9-00 | 25 15 | 22-00-30-00} 15-00-22-00/20 
12-851 13-348 15-920 9-893 12-738 11-402 | 28-4 |12-3 28-875 20-933 
13-50-15-00 12-00 14-00 8-00 10-00 7-50 | 30 15 | 25-00-35-00} 20-00-25-00/21 
BIO et ort Se OE STS oh CLO :O08 eke et. C1L- 20 | ot en. es | BOeSILS 18-00-20-00} 12-00-16-00/22 
15-00 13-00 16-00 11-00 14-00 c14-00 | 25 12 18-00-25-00} 15-00-20-00/23 
12-00 12-00 13-00 10-00 11-00 10-00: | 26-27|10 | 25-00-30-00] 20-00-25 -00)24 
13-00 12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 7-00 | 25 10 | 20-00-35-00] 15-00-25-00/25 
14-00 15-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 c13-00 | 27-30]13 |m20.00-35.00}m18.00-25.00|26 
13-00 12-00 13-00 8-00 gale tee ree... oe c7-72 +| 30 12-5] 18-00-25-00] 13-00-15-00}27 
10-50-12-50 18-00 20-00 13-00 14-00 13-00 | 30 10 | 30-00—40-00] 22-00-25-00/28 
g g g g g g g30 = |13 | 25-00-30-00} 18-00-23-00)29 
211-00 g g g g g g30 {12 | 30-00-35-00} 20-00-25-00/30 
11-00-13-00 15-00 15-50 12-00 12-50 12-00 | 25 9 | 25-00-35-00) 18-00-25-00/31 
13-00 17-00 18-00 13-00 14-00 c8-35 | 30 10 | 25-00-40-00} 15-00-25-00/32 
12-50 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 c12-:00 | 28 12-5 25-00 16-00-20-00/33 
9-75-12 -50 15-50 16-50 10-50 11-50 9-00 | 25 10 | 24-00-30-00} 16-00-20-00/34 
10-00-12-50} 16-00 18-00 12-00 T4500 See: See 24-28] 8-3] 35-00-40-00} 25-00-30-00/35 
12-00-14-00} 12-00 16-00 7-50 12-00 |c10-67-16-00| 25 10 20-00 15:00 |36 
12-00-13-00} 16-00 17-00 15-00 16-00 12-00) 25 13 | 30-00-40-00} 19-00-25-00/37 
'12-00-13-00 17-50 20°00) Pee. 16-00 c15-00 | 27-28)13 | 30-00-45-00] 17-00-30-00/38 
11-00-15 -00}14.00-15.00/c16-00-20-00]..........]............ c20-00 | 28 15 | 20-00-30-00} 15-00-20-00/39 
1220078 }i25 ts ta ot: 020-00 #}.......... -00 | c9-00-15-00| 28 12 | 25-00-30-00] 20-00—25-00/40 
212-00 g ce & g 26-00; g c& : ot 00 Ic & g 18-00 |g25 |12 | 40-00-50-00) 30-00-35-00/41 
T3 <OOR |. eottosecncch. 1S OO Le ey oe |e ee So 14-00 | 30-32]15 | 25-00-35-00} 20-00-30-00)42 
10-00-13-00} 12-00 aoe 6-00 10-50 5-00-9-00} 28 11-7| 15-00-25-00} 12-00-20-00/43 
AT). Fe aE 12-00 7-00 9-00 6-68 | 35 ....| 30°00-35-00} 18-00-20-00|44 
15:°00F [29 (2230 c13- oie: "50 es Ue c10-50-15-00 c12-75 | 30 15 n 25-00 145 
11-00-12-00 13-00 c15-00 13-00 jc12-00-15-00}............ 27-30)15 22-00 14:00 {46 
17-00 10-00 12-75 6:00-6:50 LOS SOMES corosets ce 35 12-5 p 25-00-35 - 00/47 
ING ch eee. 8-50 13-00 6-50 11-00 e6-50 | 28-30]/15 | 25-00-30-00) 15-00-20-00/48 
14-00 10-00 c12-00 9-00 C1000 Flt. ee: 30 13-3] 25-00-40-00} 15-00-30-00)49 
13-50 10-00 11-00 9-00 OSC Saves. Aa. 30 13-3] 25-00-40-00] 15-00-30-00/50 
Sint SABA B 11-600 12-125 7-250 8-759 |............] 33-8 |15-0 35-000 24-500 
BS rei ae 10-00 11-50 6-50 8 SO Fi. ee cece 30-35]15 | 35-00-50-00} 25-00-35-00/51 
a Jae AN 2-00 12-75 8-00 F- OOP dao ehactc el OO 15 | 25-00-30-00} 18-00—20-00/52 
18-500 7-750 11-500 8-333 10-375 12-333 | 34-4 |15-0 35-000 23-750 
TS00R VPs obits oct 14-00 11-00 10-00-12-00 13-00 | 35 15 | 30-00-50-00 30-00 {53 
19-00 i6-00 7-50 -00 GT De All iad ie Orenect beset 35 ....| 25-00-85-00] 15-00-25 -00/54 
20-00 19-50 10-50 9-00 10-00 10-00 | 30-35)15 35-00 25-00 {55 
17-008 |Saescoeees CiGcik1 400.0 Feeecentae:. c14-00 c14-00 | 35 15 35-00 20-00 |56 
FA Oe OTD OE i hee 2 kT Ee ihe 10-000 11-000 |............] 82-5 |13-4 29-375 20-125 
g g g g g g g |15 25-00 17:50 |57 
MO a ee te ee oh lee oe makes T2-O0Re eee. ae Cone LO Ve r 58 
ee. Bee Aas ee oe ae Ieee ee ee 8-00 c6:00-8-00)............] 30 15 35-00 25-00 |59 
12500-16200 (: cease cihidilie ob Glace. oases 12-00 14-00 c13-00 | 35 15 | 20-00-35-00} 15- se ar 00|60 
Che fale eRe ee tial fein Adaeeiace TERI afar leet, kepaona, Late = Fle diy a Aa oe claw ie clears. AN 30 = {12 30-00 18-00 {61 
LF cdOd |. avarsiars oes etubia,si W tehatas cokes 9-500 10-417 5-404 | 35-4 |14-9 25-813 20.125 
Be Ss Vee elle Bie tects ole tlh of Bistaio, cet tet 12-00 16:00e 15 . fee. 221. |) 40 15 20-00 18-00 |62 
1S 200-1550]. co sters teeta Goce pitel>, orien 9-00 11-75 e7-50 | 40 115 20-00-30-00} 18-00-25-00/63 
TA OOGN «5. tick ore < bills oh Site Sat ts 9-00 LOm 7 Ones lie epee. A 40 |15 | 30-00-35-00} 20-00-25-00|64 
TOOT al ae Sore cee Glals cb 6 bate ha telave'l chotet sete Sore 6-50 4-755 |b 30 15 18-00-20-00} 12-00-14-00/65 
DU SOTA. acti wesc] ¥ ox 6 or, thf aliterel ta oe rae 7-50 4-50 | 30 16 29-00 25-00 |66 
UL: OO Fels atten iss sila seus tit, oss toler 8-00 c10-00 c4-77 | 28 15 18-00-22-00} 15-00-17 -00/67 
Baars Siete dA) lcsiciee eipsice8 | icc eM Saul cs ose al ia ele is Se 5-50 | 35 13-3] 22-00-30-00} 18-00-22-00/68 
35 15 | 30-00-40-00} 20-00-30-00/69 
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gallon than the figures published (in bulk). 
n. Houses with conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35.00. 


$20-$25. 


$20, others $40-$60. r. Company houses $10-$20, Other houses $30-$35. 
23988—7 


s. Delivered from mine, 


k. New houses as high as $40.00 per month. m. For new tenants $30-$35 and 
p. Mining company houses, 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA 
































Commodities | Quan-| (ft) | (t) June |June |June |June |June lFane June |June |June |June |June |June | May|June 
tity | 1900 | 1905 | 1910 | 1913} 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920} 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924] 1925 | 1926] 1926 








; ; c. Cc. c. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. c Cc. c Cc. Cc. c. Cc. c. c. Cc. c. 
Beef, sirloin, 

gee ee 2Ibs.| 27-2) 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 48-8] 48-8] 52-0] 63-2] 76-8] 79-8] 83-0] 70-2] 63-2) 58-6] 58-6] 59-4] 58-8] 60-4 
Beef, shoulder, 

roast. . 2 “ | 19-6} 24-6] 26-0] 29-6} 33-2] 33-6] 35-0] 43-6] 55-6] 55-8] 54-2! 42-6] 35-0] 31-6] 31-2] 32-4] 32-0] 33-0 
Veal, roast, 

ih Shee meaner 1 “ | 10-0) 11-3] 12-8) 15-7] 17-1] 17-5] 18-8] 22-6] 27-9] 27-6] 27-7| 22-5} 19-1] 18-2] 17-8] 18-3] 18-8] 19-1 
Mutton, roast, 

Ae eee 1 “ | 11-8) 12-2] 16-8) 19-1) 21-0} 21-5) 24-2] 28-5] 36-3] 36-8] 38-4] 30-7] 29-3] 28-5] 29-1] 29-4] 30-4] 31-4 
Pork, fresh, 

roasts 48.0? 1 “ | 12-2} 13-1] 18-0} 19-5} 20-1] 19-3] 22-2] 30-1] 37-7| 39-8] 40-4] 32-7] 31-3] 26-6] 23-4] 28-2] 29-7] 30-7 
Pork,salt,mess} 2 “ | 21-8] 25-0) 34-4] 35-2] 36-4] 35-8] 40-2] 54-0] 69-6] 72-0] 72-2) 58-8] 53-6] 50-2! 45-0] 51-2] 55-4] 56-0 
Bacon, break- 

fast Uae nies ot 1 “ | 15-4) 17-8) 24-5} 24-7) 25-6] 25-3] 28-9] 39-0] 50-7] 54-3] 55-8] 48-2! 41-3] 39-1] 32-1] 38-9] 42-0] 42-6 
Lard, pure leaf} 2 “ | 26-2] 28-2] 40-6] 38-4] 37-2] 35-8] 40-2] 62-2] 73-8] 80-4] 76-4] 45-8] 44-0] 45-2] 41-2] 48-8] 49-2] 48-6 
Eggs, fresh.. 1 doz} 25-7) 30-0) 33-3] 33-7] 25-8] 24-6] 28-6] 42-5] 44-8] 53-7] 56-0] 33-5! 33-5! 31-5] 30-0] 35-0] 34-9] 35-2 
Eggs, storage.. 1 “ | 20-2) 23-4) 28-4) 28-1] 25-0} 24-3] 26-2) 36-6] 38-7) 45-4] 50-1] 30-8! 31-7] 29-5] 26-7] 31-6] 31-0} 31-9 
Milkgse.a%..... 6qts.| 36-6] 39-6] 48-0] 51-6] 51-6) 52-8} 51-0] 58-8] 71-4] 79-2] 88-8] 81-0] 69-0] 68-4] 71-4] 69-0] 70-8] 69-6 
Butter, dairy..| 2lbs.| 44-2] 49-4] 52-0] 58-0] 52-4] 57-8] 61-2! 83-4] 92-0]108-6]119-4] 65-0) 71-4] 72-2] 68-4] 72-2] 80-0] 74-8 
Butter, cream- 

CTY G3 68s c.0s 1 “ | 25-5} 27-7) 31-9] 33-9] 31-2] 33-8] 35-1] 46-8] 51-7] 61-1] 66-8] 38-0] 42-0] 40-0] 38-5} 40-6] 43-6] 41-3 
Cheese, old....| 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6] 18-5} 20-5] 21-4] 24-6] 25-5] 34-0] 33-5] 39-3] 40-4] 36-8] 29-8 §31-2]§29-11§30-7)|§32-1/§31-6 
Cheese, new...| 1 “ | 14:6] 15-7] 17-5] 19-1] 19-4] 22-8] 23-8] 32-0] 30-5] 37-3] 38-2! 30-6] 26-1 §31-2)§29-1)§30-7}§32-1/§31-6 
Bread, plain, 

white dad btieee 15 “ | 55-5) 58-5) 66-0] 61-5] 64-5] 73-5] 70-5/111-0/117-0]118-5]144-0]123-0]103-5/102-0|100-5|118-5}114-01114-0 
Flour, family..|10 “ | 25-0] 28-0} 33-0] 32-0} 33-0} 42-0] 37-0] 73-0] 68-0] 67-0] 84-0] 64-0] 50-0 §45-0]§41-0] §58- 0] §53 -0) §53-0 
Rolled oats...| 5 “ | 18-0] 19-5] 21-0] 22-0] 21-5] 26-5} 24-0] 31-5] 40-5] 37-0] 42-5] 30-0] 28-0] 27-5! 27-0] 31-0] 29-0] 28-5 
Este eiiacktl 2 “ | 10-4) 10-6} 10-4] 11-4] 11-8] 11-8] 13-0] 16-0} 23-0] 24-4] 33-6] 21-0] 19-6 §20- 6] §20-8]§21-8]§22-0)§21-8 
Beans, hand- 

picked....... 2 8-6} 9-4) 10-8] 12-4] 11-8] 14-4] 19-8] 30-4] 34-4] 23-4] 24-0] 17-4] 17-8] 17-6] 16-8] 16-8] 15-8] 15-6 
Apples, evapor- 

ated .w:€5).. 8. Lacs 9-9} 7-7) 11-5] 12-0) 13-1] 11-9} 13-5] 15-4] 22-8] 23-4] 29-2] 21-1] 24-1] 18-8] 19-5] 20-5] 20-1] 19-8 
Prunes,medium 

SIZE. 1% sisted 1 “ | 11-5) 9-6} 9-9] 11-9] 12-3] 13-1] 13-2] 15-1] 17-6] 21-2] 27-5] 18-3] 19-7] 18-5] 16-2] 15-6] 15-8] 15-8 
Sugar, granu- 

batedinaain a 4 “ | 21-6} 22-0) 24-0] 23-6] 22-0] 31-6] 38-0] 40-0] 43-6] 47-6] 90-4] 50-0] 31-2! 50-4] 42-41 34-0] 31-6] 31-6 
Tree Yellen 2 “ | 10-0] 9-8! 10-8} 11-0} 10-2] 14-6] 17-6] 19-0] 20-4] 22-2] 42-0] 24-0] 14-6] 24-0] 20-4] 16-2] 15-0] 15-0 
Tea, black 
hae A. SE 4.“ 8-2) 8-3) 8-7] 8-9) 9-0] 9-4! 9-9! 11-5] 14-5] 15-7] 16-5] 13-8] 13-7]§16-6]§17-4]§17-9]§18-0/§18-0 

ea, green, 

medium..... rie 8-7} 8-7] 9-1] 9-3 9-2) 9-9) 10-7) 11-3}: 13-9] 15-4) 16-9] 14-9] 15-0]§$16-6]§$17-4/§17-9|§18-0/§18-0 
Coffee,medium]| 4 “ 8-6] 8-8] 8-9! 9-4 9-5) 9-8) 9-9} 10-1] 11-1] 13-1] 15-2] 13-7] 13-5] 13-5] 13-6] 15-1] 15-4] 15-3 
FOR ANDO: iti 2 pks} 24-1] 28-0/ 30-3] 36-0} 53-6] 30-0} 60-5/127-0} 60-7| 70-7/216-9] 36-6] 45-7] 49-0] 59-9] 43-6]119-1|100-7 
Vinegar, white 

WANG. 20 .50..-% $ pt Wid a). 8 -8 8} +8} 8} eg 9} 1-0] -9} -9} +9] 1-0] 1-0] 1-0) 1-0 

$41-'3 $ : 
All Foods.....]...... 5-48) 5-96) 6-95) 7-34) 7-49] 7-78] 8-51/11-89]/12-79]13-72)16-92/11-16/10-18]10-23| 9-86/10-44/11-29/11-06 
: c. S, c. Cy Cc. Gi c. c Cc: Ce C2 c. c. C2 Cc. C. Cc. c 
Starch,laundry| $ lb.| 2-9} 3-0] 3-1] 3-2 3:3} 3:2) 3-3) 3-9] 4-7] 4-7] 4-9] 4-5] 4-1] 4-0] 4-1] 4-1] 4-2] 4-1 


Coal, anthra- : 
cite So BA ate ey Me ton| 39-5] 45-2] 48-1] 55-0 53-2) 51-5) 54-4) 67-3] 71-8) 73-5}101-6}109-9]107-4]108-1]104-8]103-1]108-6]106-6 
: 53-9) 58-1) 61-3] 72-6] 77-6] 68-2) 70-3] 65-9! 63-2] 63-9] 63-6 
Wood, petth “ ed | 32-5) 35-3] 38-8) 42-5] 41-8] 34-1] 41-8 





51-9] 67-4] 76-4] 81-7] 87-9] 76-9] 79-8] 77-8] 76-2] 77-1] 76-8 
Wood, soft.. “ | 22-6) 25-5] 29-4] 30-6] 31-1] 31-3] 30-2] 39-4] 49-61 56-4] 62-1] 64-6] 57-4 59-8] 57-7) 55-3] 56-1] 55-9 
Coal oil es es 1 gal.| 24-0) 24-5] 24-4) 23-7| 24-1] 23-5] 23-0] 25-41 27-6] 28-7 36-6] 36-3] 31-2] 30-3] 30-8] 30-5] 30-3} 30-7 
$ $ $ 

Fuel and light- $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

ADOT yk Get ok Wc eats Oe 1-50) 1-63) 1-76) 1-91) 1-90) 1-77] 1-87] 2-38] 2-75] 2-96] 3-55] 3-76] 3-41] 3-48] 3-37] 3-28] 3-36] 3-34 
$ $ $ $ 

Rents. sm nc. dmo. |2-37 [2:89 14:05 14-75 86] 4-11] 4-04) 4-36) 4-77) 5-22] 6-30) 6-77] 6-95! 6-97] 6-95] 6-90] 6-85) 6-87 





Prsorammmnmmneed (emer rere) (ren el lee coer a (eee eed (oe) (ne ee) (| ee a, a es a a 


AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia...... | &-61} 5-83) 6-82] 7-29] 7-29] 7-72] 8-53/11-89/12-65|13-99/17-04]11-43]10-30]10-81/10-31/10-60/11-47/11-24. 
Prince Edward Island{ 4-81] 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 7-23] 6-62] 7-43/10-04]..... 12-40}15-08/10-28) 9-50] 9-53] 9-23] 9-60)10-72]10-39 
New Brunswick...... 5-38) 5-83) 6-55] 7-04) 6-96) 7-57| 8-43]11-71]/12-51]13-32]16-24111-46|10-29|10-46)10-20]10-51]11-73|11-28 
Quebeo is vistas ee 5-15) 5-64) 5-33) 6-87} 6-84] 7-21] 8-10/11-58/12-51/13-14]/15-99|10-41| 9-54] 9-74] 9-171 9-78]10-93110-54 
Ontario 7973S ec.e2i 5 5-01) 5-60} 6-50] 7-20} 7-11) 7-48] 8-49]12-18]12-74|13-52]17-12]10-85|10-08|10-03! 9-78|10-22|11-38]11-17 
Manitoba............ 5-85] 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 8-06] 8-05] 8-08/10-89]12-45/14-07]16-83|11-30] 9-89] 9-72] 9-43]10-20]10-45|10-27 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86} 6-92) 7-86) 8-25] 7-88] 8-21) 8-54]11-32/12-74]14-29]16-47|11-53|10-03|10-25| 9-50]10-60|10-67|10-56 
Alberta Fite: 5. : *02} 6-50) 8-00] 8-33) 8-14) 8-16] 8-48]11-89]13-15]13-99]17-12]11-16|10-02| 9-89] 9-69]10-72110-61| 10-56 
British Columbia 6-90) 7-74) 8-32) 9-13] 9-13] 9-16) 9-02}12-30]13-65| 15-00] 18- 18112-68]11-48]11-31|10-83]11-92111-95]11-81 


GREE 7 Ta a a a eee eS 
*The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an average: 
amily. See text. tDecember only. &Kind most sold. tFor electzie light see text. 
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decline was less pronounced in the three prai- 
rie provinces. Raisins advanced slightly, aver- 
aging 18.9 cents per pound in June, as com- 
pared with 18.3 cents in May. Anthracite 
coal again averaged lower, at $17.06 per ton, 
as compared with $17.38 in May. Lower 
prices were reported from Halifax, St. John, 
N.B., Fredericton, Three Rivers, Sorel, St. 
John’s, P.Q., Thetford Mines, Montreal, Hull, 
Peterborough, Guelph, Stratford, Sarnia, Tim- 
mins and Brandon. Bituminous coal averaged 
$10.18 per ton in June and $10.23 in May. 
Coke was down from an average of $13.76 per 
ton in May to $13.49 in June. Wood showed 
a slight decline, hardwood averaging $12.29 
per cord and soft wood $8.94 per cord. Coal 
oil was up from an average of 30.3 cents per 
gallon in May to 30.7 cents in June. An in- 
crease in rent was reported from Calgary. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Grain prices showed little change as com- 
pared with last month. No. 1 Manitoba 
Northern cash wheat, Fort William and Port 
Arthur basis, averaged $1.534 in June, as com- 
pared with $1.533 in May. The low price for 
the month was $1.491, reached on the 2nd, 
and the high $1.553 reached on the 8th. Coarse 
grains also fluctuated within narrow limits, 
Western barley averaging 61% cents per bushel 
in June, and 614 cents in May; Western oats 
50 cents per bushel in June and 492 cents in 
May; and flax seed $1.98 per bushel in May 
and $1.95 in June. Ontario barley rose from 
61 cents in May to 624 cents in June, while 
rye declined from 85 cents in May to 844 
cents in June. Flour, in sympathy with the 
lower wheat prices of the last two months, 
declined, the price at Toronto being down 
from $9 per: barrel in May to $8.73 in June. 
Shorts fell from $33.25 per ton in May to 
$30.75 in June. Lemons advanced from $3.50- 
$4 per box to $3.50-$5.50; bananas from $3.75 
per bunch to $4; and oranges from $5.50-$6 
per case to $6. Rubber continued to decline, 
a grade of Ceylon being down from 473 cents 
per pound in May to 43 cents in June. Prices 
of potatoes were much lower, Quebec grades 
in Montreal being down from $2.91! per bag 
in May, to $2.10 in June; and Ontario pota- 
toes at. Toronto from $3.50-$4 per bag in May 
to $2.75-$3 in June. The price at St. John, 
N.B., fell from $5.75 per barrel to $4.95. The 
backward season together with a strong de- 
mand was said to be responsible for the up- 
ward movement in the prices of hay and 
straw. Baled hay at Toronto rose from $15.57 
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per ton to $17.50, and straw from $10.23 per 
ton to $11. Rosin advanced from $16 per bar- 
rel to $17.25. Tunpentine at Toronto rose 
from $1.37 per gallon to $1.40. Choice steers 
at Toronto advanced from $7.34 per hundred 
pounds to $7.76. Western cattle at Winnipeg 
were up from $7 per hundred pounds to $7.59. 
Hogs at Toronto rose from $14.22 per hundred 
pounds to $15.24. Sheep declined from $8.81 
per hundred pounds to $7.44. Dressed beef 
at Toronto advanced, fore-quarters being up 
from $9 per hundred pounds to $11.63, and 
hind-quarters from $14 per hundred pounds to 
$16.38. Veal advanced from 19 cents per 
pound to 21 cents. Dressed hogs were up from 
$18.50 per hundred pounds to $18.75. Bacon 
advanced 3 cents per pound to 38 cents. 
Creamery butter at Montreal rose from 35 
cents per pound to 37 cents, and prints at 
Toronto from 38 cents per pound to 40 cents. 
Cheese at Toronto advanced 2 cents per pound 
to 22 cents. Fresh eggs at Toronto advanced 
from. 36 cents-37 cents per dozen to 37 cents- 
38 cents. Cotton prices continued to decline, 
the price of raw cotton at New York being 
18.5 cents per pound, as compared with 18.9 
cents in May. Gingham fell from 171 cents 
per yard to 164 cents. Japan silk declined 
from $6 per pound to $5.90. Jute was down 
from $12.12 per hundred to $11, and hessian 
from $11.38 per hundred to $1063. Iron and 
steel markets were slightly weaker, due, it 
was said, to lower prices in the United States, 
Basic pig iron fell from $22 per ton to $21, 
black steel sheets from $3.25 per cwt. to $3.20, 
and galvanized sheets from $4.50 per cwt. to 
$4.40. In non-ferrous metals copper advanced 
from $15.75 per owt. to $15.85; spelter from 
$8.35 per cwt. to $8.65; lead from $7.55 per 
cwt. to $8; and silver from 65} cents per 
ounce to 655 cents. Tin fell from 65 cents 
per pound to 634 cents. Gasoline at. Toronto 
advanced from 28 cents per gallon to 24 cents, 
and coal oil from 254 cents per gallon to 264 
cents. 





A Department of Labour has been estab- 
lished in Bolivia, its duties being as follows: 
To investigate and decide questions concern- 
ing industrial accidents; to intervene in ques- 
tions between employers and workers as to 
employment and wage claims; to collect sta- 
tistics on industrial accidents, cost of living, 
and conditions of the working class; to super- 
vise the enforcement of the law as regards 
health and safety measures and the preven- 
tion of industrial accidents in mines and 
industrial establishments. 

The personnel of the department will con- 
sist of a chief and two assistants, two in- 
spectors, and a medical adviser, and such 
other employees as may be appropriated for. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


HE following notes and the accompanying 
tables give the latest information avail- 

able as to the movement of prices in Great 
Britain and other The index 
numbers of retail prices are from official 
sources unless otherwise stated. The authori- 
ties for the wholesale prices index numbers 
are named in all cases. The trend of retail 
prices according to the latest information 
was slightly upward 
namely, Poland, South Africa and 
continued to rise in France and 
Germany, and continued downward in othe’ 
countries. Wholesale prices showed a slight 
upward turn in Great Britain in June for the 
first time in several months, and were con- 
tinuing to rise in France and Germany in 


countries. 


available in various 
countries, 


Australia, 


May. Wholesale prices were upward accord- 


AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


ing to the latest reports received from Finland, 
Poland, Sweden and Australia. 

The following description of the course of 
prices is taken from the United States 
Federal Reserve Bulletin for June, 1926. 

“The year following the restoration of the 
free gold market in Great Britain has been 
characterized by a downward movement. of 
prices in England and in most other European 
countries, as well as in the United States. 
An important factor in this international 
decline of the average of commodity prices 
has been a recession in the prices of farm 
products, which had advanced considerably 
during the preceding year. World prices of 
other commodity groups, however, and par- 
ticularly of some of the important industrial 
products, like steel, also declined during the 


TABLE I—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS, GROCERIES, 


(Base figure 100 . 
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Country Canada Great Britain Austria Belgium | Bulgaria | Czecho- 
Slovakia 
29 foods Cost Cost of 56 Foods, 

Description of Index _ Foods of Foods, living, | articles, Foods fuel, 

60 cities living Vienna Vienna | Brussels etc. 

July July July July July April 1901- July 

Base Period (k) 1914 1914 1914 1914=1 | 1914=1 1914 1910 1914 
1910... eben ced: (d)$ 6.95 (d )94 PS Se er oe ere sere ere erry el Ory rer ce ern re mone 
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OT Tans .8 toe oe oe one ete 7.97 107 118 61) Rye Ae, ie bee le SP Or iro nl boca ty i 
July... jose tee 7.74 104 132 195 | scree a nab tds seein janine sore teh (b) EGS leet Bers 
1916-—Jansn ororees Serres: 8.28 112 145 018 es, fee | Reeve, Ril | Bechet Rice te re ners Ai] in cee 
Tulye seve ieee 8.46 114 161 TESOL. SOIT Pu EE SEO, Bea SRE. whineta sie are dots erates 
1917 —Jan enh) sce. pee 8 10.27 138 187 GB take ack <hr ae |Acaine seston w emule = alieaiere oe tage 
JU sd cack setts a 11.62 157 204 TSO), eat oe cil te see ee archaic cre oe teehee eget eaetciene ne 
1918 —Jan vendre nes oes 12.42 167 206 188] fC RYO CET PEEVE TE cee ties. cchae = [ee celtntece 
Julycacdsstesk antes 13.00 175 210 203) Bm. s ivtoes cine aee icecearae | RAEN sll lopercxctk o ctebacal|'s- ctargapaie ete ; 
1919 —Jan 5. .adidita se haees 13.78 186 230 DOG oe ak ce ae eee eT we BREST ieee oes cuctoke sexe [Sutote aco uruaneee 
JulysBI Fes TG 1380s 186 209 A NY NY ae eb 9 Ba 354) (b) 0 158615. 55.0k ote 
1920 —Jan® fis psutton 15.30 206 236 DOB ase tall eysieterouas chs NO LAP castes ceil aeigeno hots 
PUY ic ce ects Sees 16.84 227 258 252 | ia ste Seas oe chats, ote oraRaers ATSN(O)e 2b 2h at eae ss 
1921—Jani 3. .2sLieek sa. 2 14.48 195 278 QOBILee we). Selon ele te Tole Ghd ate 1830 
ULV us aeciecineeee <a: 10.96 148 220 219) ete ABM Sara Sueteenaeee 393|(b) 2413 1303 
1929-Jante re eee ee 11.03 149 185 192 748 664 0: Se ee 1467 
Julycpas te . eee: 10.27 138 180 184 3282 2645 388|(b) 3186 1430 
1923—Jan= rec 2 cca piwep es 10.52 142 175 178 10717 9454 (0: eee 941 
July eee ee eee 10.17 137 162 169 12911 10903 445|(b) 3311 921 
1924—Jan 36). . dasach onddice 10.78 145 175 177 13527 41740) i iteseee Sel sees ees 917 
DULY Ateee eee ae cee 9.91 134 162 170 14362 12391 521 3686 909 
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1996 —Janisiri gis os ses ee see 11.63 157 171 175 17182 15004 560 3899 854 
MED tetecden are cee 11.50 155 168 173 16901 14889 559 3902 845 
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year. . In the latter part of 1924 and 
early in 1925, prior to the removal of the 
gold embargo, prices, according to official 
index numbers, were higher in England than 
in the United States, and the difference was 
larger than could be accounted for by the 
depreciation of sterling exchange. In Feb- 
ruary, 1925, when the committee of experts 
made its recommendation that England return 
to the gold standard, the value of the pound 
sterling was only 14 per cent below gold 
parity, while the price level in the United 
States was 5 per cent lower than in England, 
The committee, in fact, pointed out that a 
readjustment of prices between the two coun- 
tries was inevitable, because British prices had 
not declined in 1924 and the beginning of 
1925 in proportion to the rapid rise in sterling 
exchange, and that the necessary readjust- 
ment would be rendered only slightly more 


severe by a rise of sterling to parity. At the 
end of April, when the gold standard act 
was adopted and sterling rose practically to 
par, prices had turned downward in both 
countries, but the difference in price levels 
between the two countries had narrowed some- 
what, because in England prices had declined 
more rapidly than in the United States, and 
in April, 1926, according to the index num- 
bers, British prices were about 5 per cent 
lower than American prices. In England the 
decline in prices during the year was some- 
what larger in industrial than in agricultural 
commodities, while in the United States the 
decline in the prices of farm products was 
much larger than the reduction in the prices 
of non-agricultural commodities. Price reces- 
sions for the year in other countries were of 
varying degree, the largest declines occurring 
in Norway and Denmark and the smallest, 


ETC., IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES 


except where noted) 








ee | | | 


ee | ff a | | | | 


Germany Netherlands Italy 
t 
Cost 29 living, | 21 Foods,| Cost 
Foods _ nt articles, The chief of living, 
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Dec. July 
1913-14=1 1893 1920 1913 1920 
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ee es 
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ee ee ie ac 
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Denmark Finland France 
Cost 
Cost Cost 13 of 
Foods of Foods of articles, | living, 
living living Paris Paris 
(c) 
July July July July 1910= 
1914 1914 1914 1914 1000 1914 
des «5 BE bbe cio. 3 Aa Pai ese: 3 MMO rea ae 1000 
100 100 100 100 1075 100 
peas 2 S| as, 5 A fear eaey dH hae MMAR ge 8 1295 
128 1EG| HfSs rete ei ee eee 1288 
Oe ed S| re. -v na} diecast ies. fore rem mater 1439 
146 TSOte aes tee oe Plies aes seerere 1387 
PE 2g BA bNecic. 5. AG) Rae Cia orn ie Seon 1491 
166 NES AE ps pcr cl Ree reas - 1971 
187 ETA ess beecro cucl Ube ERE 3 2210 
186 1) OEE eset choice veceec sc 2665 238 
212 DLW eas cet ROR merece ed eee PASO. Soe (os oor 
251 242 898-2 819-4 3119 295 
253 262 981-8 911-0 4006 363 
276 264 1173-9 1065-4 4404 338 
236 237 1277-8 1139-0 3292 295 
197 212 1123-2 1055-1 3424 291 
184 199 1105-4 1118-4 3188 2 
180 198 1079-5 1132-8 3321 324 
188 204 968-2 1090-1 3446 331 
194 209 1061-0 TIS8s2 ena. e 365 
200 214 1016-2 1132-3 3870 367 
215 221 1100-4 1180-9 4390 386 
Jesbe tone 1099-3 1178-2 4392 890 
210 219 1106-9 1194-4 4523 401 
Sree (ea cock 1128-6 1206-0 4654 421 
177 194 1062-0 1149-0 5164 451 
Be aA Oe Sire, 1075-6 1156-9 S201. seer ee 
ee ee RR = 1068-6 1152-9 YB] ae. 
matter le tee ac 1048-6 WA 5s Lor) beepers RRA AAINIIE 
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next to the United States, in the Netherlands. 
In Germany prices declined considerably less 
than in England, and the decline in the aver- 
age reflected much larger reductions in the 
prices of foods than in the prices of industrial 
products.” 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Board of Trade 
mdex number, on the base 1913=100, was 
144.9 in May, an advance of 0.9 per cent 
for the month. Foods advanced 4.1 per cent 
to 158.0, all three groups showing rises. Non- 
foods declined 0.7 per cent to 1388.0, the only 
advance in this section being one shown by 
the cotton group. 

The Statest index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures), base period 1867-77 
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100, rose in May after a decline during the 
five previous months. The index for the end 
of May was 125.7, being 0.2 per cent above 
that for a month earlier. The advance was 
due to higher prices for foodstuffs, in which 
there in groceries. In 
materials, minerals showed a recovery but 


was an advance 


textiles were weak. 

The Times index number for May showed 
the level of wholesale prices to be 0.7 per 
cent higher than a month earlier, being 143.9 
on the base 100 in 1913. The fall in prices 
has thus been arrested. This is largely owing 
to increases in food values, the index for 
which is 2 per cent higher at 150.0, while 
that for industrial materials is 0.1 per cent 
lower on the month at 140.3. In the absence 
of quotations for coal, prices ruling at the end 


TABLE I—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS, GROCERIES, 


(Base figure 100 








Country Norway Poland Spain Sweden Switzerland 
; eon Foods, 
Cost Foods, fuel, 51 Cost Pedaral heat, light, 
Description of Index 30 Foods of sundries, articles of living Baline O-oper- 

towns living Madrid 30 towns (c Office ative 

stores 

July 1914 1914 July May June June 
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(a) Figure for previous month. 
of month. (kh) Four chief cities. 
(o) Gold prices on the base 100 hereafter. 


(6) Average for year. 
(t) January 1913-December 1920, 22 foods. 
(vp) Index discontinued. New Index number in 1926. 





(d) 15th of month up to 


(c) Index published quarterly. 
(lt) Gold 


(k) Cost of food budget. 
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of April were repeated. Cotton prices showed 
a recovery. 


Finland 


Cost or Livine.—The official index number 
of the Ministry of Labour, on the base July, 
1914—100, fell shghtly from 1152.9 in March 
to 1141.2 in April and 1136/3 in May, a 
decline for the two months of 1.4 per cent. 
Foods declined 2.6 per cent to 1040.6, cloth- 
ing and lighting and fuel advanced slightly, 
and the 


. . @- 
remaining groups remained un- 
changed. 


France 


WHOLESALE AND Rerait Prices —The follow- 
ing is quoted from the Economist for June 19, 
1926.—“The index figure for wholesale prices, 


at the end of May, which has just been 
announced by the Statistique Générale, is 
returned as 702, indicating a rise of no fewer 
than 38 points as compared with that for 
April (which was itself 19 points above that 
for March), and of 171 points as against the 
figure for May, 1925. The rise of 57 points 
during the month in the figure for textiles 
indicates how severely the renewed fall in the 
franc has affected cotton and wool, and the 
same cause may be ascribed to the rise of 
coffee, but it is difficult to find adequate 
reasons, in spite of the bad weather, why 
should have 
Paris 


vegetable foods risen by 54 
points. Retail 
shown a sharp rise, the general index figure 
for May (based on the sale prices of thirteen 


articles of common necessity, of which only 


prices in have also 
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46 foods Foods, Cost of Cost of Cost 
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end of 1920; beginning of month thereafter. (e) Beginningof month. (f) Base is average for six capital towns. (g) 15th 


prices hereafter, 1914=100. (m) From Jan., 1925, end of previous month. (mn) No figures published. 
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petroleum is directly affected by the exchange 
value of the france) being returned as 522, 
compared with 503 in April, 497 in March, 
and 418 in May, 1925. 
representing the cost of living to be met by 


The index figure 


a Paris working-class family of four persons 
(based on 100 as representing the correspond- 
ing expenditure in 1914) is reported by the 
local Regional Committee as being 451 for 
the first quarter of 1926, as compared with 
421 for the last quarter of 1925. The figure 
for foodstuffs alone is returned as 473, as 


against 437 for the previous quarter.” 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 
19183=100, was 1283.2 in May, a rise of 0.4 
per cent over the April level. Farm products 
continued to rise and industrial materials fell 
slightly. Goods produced rose slightly and 
goods imported declined. The most note- 
worthy change among the groups was a 
decline of 3.2 per cent in textiles. 

Cost or, Livinc—tThe official index number 
rose very slightly during May to 189.9. 
Foods showed a slight increase, being 142.3, 
and rent rose to 98.6. Other groups declined, 
heat and light being 140.4; sundries 188.0 and 
clothing 165.2. 


TABLE II—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 











(Base figure 100 
Country Canada Great Britain Austria Belgium 
Dom 
Bureau Bank Board Foon cheno Ministry 
Authority of |Michell of of a "6 Statist | Times | “tical Ind. and 
eee Commerce | Trade oe Ofias Labour 
ics 
eye 24 24 
No. of Commodities 238 40 Exports| Imports 150 44 45 60 42 130 
Ist half : 
° 1900- 1909- 1909- April, 
Base Period 1913 1909 1913 1913 1913 | 1901-05 | 1867-77} 1913 si 1914 
(h) (j) (h) (h) (h) 
OOF roof a «aio bac vcce save senathescucsoncnsll F ovpetcnenciltoe a a arott oN MR rei aeva lls lee ee tli die eae 110-5 UO Alciescniem etal slew ise eas 
MOOGL Siac c nies ba Ate wae, 6 io % ail Rrotonsoncteuod viavahal ase oie atte 2 ee ei crac isis arate 103-3 DOME Vx. ccoreva a: Sid WRG orci macotat cif dee Gercieteteton aS 
MOTOS ha iatecs a: 5 o bu voreravorenstsvevovescroil MPs oo aM ae Rese 97-02) 100-38)........ 113-3 ABi« Aicpre aie oaalicls wiersee bie | eee oer 
| Es | ae ne (|. | 2 Se an Nek 1 (OTN Petia ea 102-77| 107-81 100 122-3 85 10074 on eo e 
1994-—Janis o's. 653 cos ccciomnsuin| se tees «lek vo ho 103-96 09205) 8:5 osee 119-0 BBB ave. cie ore win | ce cociore lave: ennif aereetesiclece ates 
DULY. cs oat Oe od ooe ee Wesiotereaiseall ae Shes 105-86 OCEIS Secs cee 116-6 BOs le csc datdiel vices cas aulfnescenieeiwanes 
MOIS S—JAN, 5 6'< b sorsvocncosscksteieveioveil Peseta 2k Bos bee 109-90} 101-29)........ 136-5 QB cAI e o.c lero cid) lore rots ietw nse 3 
DULY os:3 eee cae cise ul Reo el ie aeares tee 115-41) 114-77)........ 149-1 LOG 2S baeie Saas |see Some ak we 
MONG Dai. cs. . bicsote son sorsiovenenesciei| EROS ole RMS vids 123-75] “W800i 5... cee 174-5 19326)... cctente|'ss eos cces'| oes gee eek: 
BT Rae AS 2 San 3 aa | eee dl eo oe 131-52} 141-26]........ 191-1 13005) co topaeedlc scons in | atecmerepeemiee 
1 (1) fy ELE ee eS PO OI | ood ee Is 162-40} 166-07]........ 225-1 159 Shp ors is.evetee| ace ware see. o lune ngete eos des 
o/b ails abe toetote savalig ars clove: |iekaveeiatenebed|o"enuiarate Brae 187-26} 210-52]........ 254-4 E7GCO| a. oh sets | Seas crelctoes on 
1918—Jan.. 3... Pcs ec | See 199-13} 202-98)........ 262-9 SOE 2 | eicjeraveteratt sie o:e aleracarets 
DULG s aio. Fu. Me bb 6.d:ee <i] MINIs | «Aa» Seer 207-16) 221-14)........ 278-5 AOS | a.) cvcteretal ere <0 « MG thacceine waco vs anals 
1919—Jan. 0.55. Beh cde cacen 205-3 223-2} 188-91) 217-54]........ 265-9 TOO |e g:o:c) cjateio | PO co's es a etl ald eee oo eee 
DULY cscs We solo ance 202-3 245-7} 222-14) 221-08]........ 293-2 OG PA. o:s:s sterete [MS bc. oe step selenide «obit kes 
1920—Jan. 6.62. TE esc n es 232-8 265-1) 239-98} 233-23 296-6 353-1 245-3 SSO 04 | GO8 oo 3k af ied ce onesie 
OLY 0.0 PAM cs sda 256-1 269-4) 270-12) 271-96 316-9 358-0 254-6 Soa S PIs, «cow «crate bes apears 
1923-—Jan. 6068 BAL. bocce cc 201-7 214-2} 199-02) 186-69 245-9 255-3 197-2 228: OIA oe daalneened «aces 
DULY oe RIA coerce: 163-4 174-3] 158-47) 150-25 194-1 218-1 158-2 186 5/582... (d) 347 
1922—Jan, «6... Beth cas cave 149-8 165-2} 147-17} 147-88 164-0 194-7 132-5 158:6) 883 «6 sie 2 366 
Dttly.... 2. Sil, bts cione 151-8 165-3) 154-23) 161-68 160-3 199-8 134-0 158-8) dat... on 360 
4923>—Jans..s. 1 clei. cases se 150-9 171-9} 151-97| 165-29 157-0 196-5 130-2 159-7 16,986 434 
SALLY eee BR once es 153-6 176-4] 454-77] 166-57 156-5 190-1 124-8 155-6 17,893 504 
$024—Jan: eS oh owe 156-7 178-3] 149-81] 165-29 165-4 211-9 137-2 173-8 18,748 580 
DULY cet eee 153-3 175-6} 145-98} 161-17 162-6 211-7 138-4 167-5 19,133 566 
1925=—Jan:....6. PRL sc. ec- 165-2 182-3] 160-85] 169-37 171-1 216-7 144-8 175-6 21,181 559 
ADT te Mets ee 156-5 174.7) 154-79] 163-64 162-5 206-8 137-5 162-7 20,058 538 
DUlyokeot PRL ee: 158-4 175-7| 154-68) 162-09 157-5 202-1 134-3 158-4 19,685 559 
OC ey parC Bet apc Fe 156-6 178-0} 155-45] 164-21 154-8 196-7 130-2 155-1 18,305 575 
NOCC—— Jann. Mao vce oar eck 163-8 181-3} 163-57] 162-95 151-3 190-4 129-3 149-4 17,554 560 
ely gee. nae Paice eee 162-2 182-0} 164-19] 174-45 148-8 188-1 127-9 145-9 17,212 556 
Marcos bocecsrciivees 160-1 179- 162-93} 158-98 144-4 185-8 126-1 143-7 17,088 583 
ADU reer 160-6 177-8] 164-81) 157-58 143-6 184-2 125-5 142:9 17,086 621 
MVR eee Akt ee 157-0 176-7| 162-17) 154-55 144-9 183-1 125-7 143-9 17-.056),..2: Sees. 2k 4.2 
SUNG ae ise cee ee 155-7 175- 1GO284) pee LORS EL iere Sraoleicslis. oaGGe ce loxele soretullls's Seane s cilieaene deecUsShaewiaet sania 
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Poland 


Cost or Livinc—The official index number 
of the cost of living of a workingman’s family 
of four on the base 1914=100 rose from 168.5 
in March to 183.2 in May. Foods and clothing 
rose considerably, and lodging and rates and 
sundries also rose. Fuel and hight declined 
slightly in April and rose slightly in May. 


Sweden 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Department of Commerce, on the base re- 
spective months of 1913=100, rose one point 
in May to 151. The principal change was an 


IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES 


except where noted) 
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advance in vegetable foodstuffs and a decline 
in paper and paper goods. Other groups 
varied one point or less. 


Ausiralia 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The official index num- 
ber of the Commonwealth Statistician, on the 
base 1911=1000, was 1856 in March, being 
slightly above the level at the end of the year. 
During the first quarter of 1926 there were 
shanp advances in dairy produce and meat and 
a slight advance in groceries. The groups 
jute, leather, etc., agricultural produce, etc., 
declined slightly. Metals and coal and chemi- 
cals showed no change. 

















Bulgaria | slovakia Danzig Denmark Finland France Germany Nether- 
Hungary lands 
Director Cc Central 
entral : AK Federal 
General | Bur.of |’ Oficial | Fi" | Board of Customs pgistique | Statistical | Official | Bureau 
Statistics Statistics ffice tes 
_ 126 33 Imports Exports 45 38 48 
pense S i Se ry (on ee ee ee 
ws |e | worzaa [Fay 21912) ight mos.,1918 | July,1914 | 1913 1913=1 | 1913 
(5) 
« Metdetsese Phe | DeraVeratorarerste tanec etn logttys, Fal oie\|/o(d\aateistss «le arei| Vel c\sistoieiei evened ete teeeles ele Meee. Lee e Si eR al See oie 
Ae ES a TPS MNENST SA TOOTS SEAMS oye Tans tht sy s'y sof Oe oases oki teteea tele 8 SEDO iadooacors Wa. isasr 
o-atarevelslalavele (ol ttatatete oKayaieie)|tavetetela s sae eels ¢ llaveldtavcisten SMe tite ba saver 91 rss aneretc | sateen 
feiss scarererehands és 100 100 1 100 
eahies dni benhnlOOnnbartalaniesnieed | iasnats bettie slissiscc: eadven hb Weel Iho <4 (8/106 fc oe 
SEA i SES bd Ras Sa | Re at (UY Pe eben iy bays eee ae eae Pe ae aR 
Petre acadclera iemastra xmnnde haces si PRM hse cia, (RO RT Ceca Li ties ORR a ad (97 2 
FeO PMN cr nalceridsnewerdt 1 | SMAMOG MORIN). Jiiscsid ba ctacsncis dagbsdclee aie) “eee. tdabecnceraeenn Cer oe 
BOO OCOD Li] (SOO ES OOO Oe ae fee 5 sraNehetchavn Siti siaveie tf etetee ete Seats ll eee oe ok (6 )179 asec eee cel COLO 
(OREM) TEM dotetec nt atten GSO. O84 MMO lc sccaiics UST ceed: Ara Chega aac" Hert 
 Weyeso). | Se EAn ie.) Beh i108 29g. Lethay 1 eee t | eres? DED SI <=» Ses kar NIB 2G 
I ST rs SIC a (Oe Oe a Pi OOS i OAC ee Poo eee | ey 339 orc n re octet DJOOS: 
E730 | PRES. BR ae, 1 Nem hanes Gk coe leg PRE | 
at SEGA BO 5| doce Hed ana mee tT See 292 
BOS BOER ODE) OCCA AD ooSB ane 439 es Leen oe eee 
OV21) | ERE Bee. | eee 1228 <r. ERE AS 182 
2172 1675 Gee... SOR... S000 den 0" eae ee eS 163 
2489 1464 e"es 20s 2... LOO5S tem. eer <9 164 
2657 1003 a/R Sh. 1. Bk 2ESAI0% 42's. Eee 157 
2408 O68) [hers 1. eee... (ATSTO0 Sees) eee eee 145 
or tH 33 SR Gb OOS ee (t) nS pet ops 
3275 1045 |  (b) 153-8 138-2 (b) 20,217 160 
3244 1020 152-6 131-0 20,766 151 
3041 1009 149-5 134-8 19,591 155 
2823 989 153-8 123-7 18,924 154 
2901 966 150-3 120-0 18,319 153 
2899 $50 149-4 118-4 18,031 149 
2844 938 147-2 118°-3 17, 788 145 
2744 $23 143-0 122-7 17, 683 143 
LG Ya gk | ert i alte dome le ee 
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New Zealand 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The official index num- 
ber of the Census and Statistics Office was 
recently revised, a number of new commodities 
being included, such as benzine and gasolene. 
A system of cross-classifying the commodities 
has been introduced “in such a way as to meet 
the demand that exists for information as to 
the fluctuations in prices of the raw materials 
and equipment utilized in the leading types 
of industry (e.g. farming, building, etc.), and 
also to meet the demand for a separate index 
number for the prices of imported articles.” 


The new index number has been calculated 
by yearly averages from 1913 to 1925 and 
The base is average 
chief 


thereafter by months. 
aggregate expenditure, 
1909-13=1000. 


Reraw Prices—The official index number 
of retail prices of food, on the base average 
annual aggregate expenditure, four chief 
centres, 1909-13=1000, declined each month 
from February to April, from 1652 in January 
to 1618 in April. 
servable in the groups groceries and meat but 
dairy produce rose from 1511 in January to 
1625 in Aypril. 


annual four 


centres, 


This movement was ob- 


TABLE II—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 


(Base figure 100 


a ee ee ee 
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Nor- 
Country Italy way Poland 
Milan 
Cham- | Okono-| Com- 
Authority Bacchi | ber of | misk merce 
(k) Com- | Revue | Reports 
merce 
No. of Commodities 100 125 93 58 
: Jan. 
Base Period 1913 1913 1913 1914=1 
(3) 

WQ00 Ti ta ccon nase treme aaleckcccsalian bins a nslne scr alinee re ceras 
1 PR IESE TAIPISESR aes AEE 6 fens REPS | ies SPADA nw rrsng sie Meese acs eet i 
W910 of oicbisc cis ccchistad ccciaaliaecee culos eee a Eee ae eae ee 
1913 foe ese eee 100 100 tN neice acte 

1014—Jan oe eed LOZH ee eeel yo ee sek 1 
: ae Oly. Sore SE hay Year arS) m As | MR ear eee 
9 On tae odes 105 5) 28 So o05 CVITO |. GBB css ss 
July season eee 1D UE Seat oe ig ; 55 Al eles carte 
1916 —Jan. eee eee de ne ri nee (CEJIOO| ce eee os 
WEVI CLE DRDO SAS US seas Het. cee cee aon reeks 
1917 Jane rere eee 230ml eck eces (e)233h\ = beens. 
aes Why it eS PEAT OR ae 5 RS, a ees 
anes eee re EY Of eS BS8) Bae a a see ys Ce ee a ae 
Salyer eee E204 eee ee all. f¢ : oe Sl PR ee 
1910 Jani sas 03 Vesa S2Ga) sch ss see Od0E seer cee. 
Julye ee eee SOLER et ene (Cyald | cee ees’ 
1920—Janysess es ccd BOTal cb occ ee SOON. eee ee ales 
Sul yee ae ee 6081. eee BOOM) oe Ne as 
1921-—Jan ese see AG DE a aie SA eee S 
Julys eee 520 | 466-06 300%) ..c0e. woes 
1922—Jane ieee 577 | 549-94 260 592 

Sie mr daretn 3 558 | 524-54 232 1,016 

19238—Jan oo ess oe ae 575 | 523-52 220 5,447 

CR eh STS 566 | 538-65 235 30,699 

1924—Janes 023.555. 571 | 543-09 250 |2,521,677 

Sally eet Ate ee 567 | 544-88 271 | (€)102-3 

1925-—Jant eee etek tee 657 | 612-06 279 119-5 

Aprilhs tes taee oe 658 | 616-39 267 119-4 

Julyeia ee thee 707 | 667-83 254 119-6 

Ob dears siates uate os she 716 | 671-57 221 127-7 

1926—Jan.............-- 708 | 658-88 214 142-1 

Webinne te eee at 704 | 654-74 211 146-1 

Marie uteent ster 693 | 640-30 204 145-7 

‘April, ate eich ae 690 | 636-41 198 166:6 
BV paver ote 2 see Ene tee ae 1964) . Sarees... 
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South 





Swit- 
Russia | Spain Sweden zerland | Egypt | Africa 
Dir. Census 
Gon. | $2 | Com. | p,, | Pept | and 
Gosplan} fig. |Handels| Tere’ | Lorens | Statis- | Ptioo” 
dae Tidning tics Office 
74 47 160 71 23 188 
1 ioe Jul nat nT 1910 
913- uly, 1913- 910= 
1913=1| 198 |sune 30,| 1913 | ‘1914 |July, 31] 1000 
14 1914 
(c) 
Got tA ea es 1000 
1 100 |. .c5e282 LOO es Sacco 1125 
Slt 15 as peer WE RSP APIS pies Rese BR IE 
ee A GULED | GITAB aa canabelesccdessl (BJ120 | (RM20A 
TD pyar | a5 EI (69124 | (8) 1879 
Pats ties Teh bude ccc icles wcce scl (BaaesL URL ASSA 
ETT (6 )207° (67339 RET (peo | aes 
les wis | eee ite: GONE excreta save isie tenet evemer gees halla cueskamuraspae 
bide CRIA (b )204 390 ||... cnccccleccecee-| (0)225 | (0):4854 
ee aon bec He 319 347 326 BU eas Pee 
meee ae, Ae (b )221 364 OU A llnwers vhs are 283 | (b) 2512 
Wee 219 267 274 238-0 214 2064 
Raa 186 211 215 178-6 164 1688 
() 0-96 180 170 181 175-6 169 1472 
~ 174 165 173 161-3 138 1423 
(b) 1-69 170 156 163 175-0 141 1470 
Aa 170 157 162 | 179-0 123 1395 
(b) 1-72 178 152 161 183-2 133 1478 
a ee. 182 148 157 173 132 1404 
(b) 1-83 191 164 169 171 157 1463 
1-97 190 160 163 166 154 1460 
1-75 188 160 161 161 151 1424 
1-75 187 148 154 159 153 1398 
1-90 186 150 153 156 134 1397 
1-94 183 148 152 | 155 TO4R:. 2ERE... 
1:96 183 145 149 151 1344\... SORE... 
1:97 179 145 150 148 SSR =< SERB 6 
Sat. we 179° eee ee 1510 | Reve HE hog Cee RRRR «5/0 


oe cc ghavebe |= 4 0 ale + [neene oo 0 ¢]f ehelstsne « «ic 0 6 6 6m o atipege es Se Osu) * *) weeiringn © 878 








_ , (a)Quarter beginning in specified month. (b) Average for year. (c) Figure for previous month. (d) Following month. 
index number (38 commodities) and all converted to base 1913100. For 1920 and 1921, 76 quotations are included, and from 
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United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1913=100 was 151.7 in May, showing a slight 
increase. Farm products averaged slightly 
lower than in April. Clothing materials, 
metals, building materials and house furnish- 
ing goods were also somewhat cheaper. In 
other groups prices were higher than in the 
preceding month. 

Bradstreet’s index number of commodity 
prices (showing the cost of a list of 106 com- 
modities), was $12.7378 on July 1, a decline of 
0.1 per cent. An increase in provision prices, 


owing to advances in hog and dairy products, 
with smaller advances in metals, oils and 
naval stores, were more than offset by declines 
in grains, live stock, leather and hides, textiles 
and miscellaneous products. 


Cosr or Livina.—The index number of the 
Special Commission on the Necessaries of 
Life of the cost of living in Massachusetts, 
on the base 1913=100, was 162.3 in May, 
showing a decline of about 1.3 per cent, due 
principally to lower food prices, while shelter 
and sundries also declined slightly. Clothing 
and fuel and light showed slight upward ten- 
dencies. 


IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES—Concluded 


except where noted) 
































India China Japan Australia United States 

Dept. of Bureau Com- 

Statis- leahout of Mar- i ae mon- ; Bend. i 
tics, Bont kets, a wealth! Statis- attoot Dun Annalist 
Cal- b ~ | Shang- B — Statis- | tici 
cutta ay i 08e tician 

75 43 62 92 106 200 25 
foods 
July, July, | Feb., 1911= ita 
1914 | 1914 | 1913 1913 | “1000 rs 1890-1899 
(3) (h) (g) (9) (e) 
alae aera clara ao tolodal| eisai niSia li Sod Sieieseil 0. 6j0615/0) «il ale i; sjeains Neasiaye oil» v8 aisterealm care eee $ 7-8839/$§ 93-355 99-388 
siete severe erei{ie cree eerste <ceetec eee eee el Te 910 8-0987 99-315 110-652 
Re Star hi ktort OF eto) (Brn) Set aioe ac etiees AE Ames oe ter 1003 8-988] 121-301 137-172 
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aac etsiere eres Meo el lels a cetera teens nae nae (a)1085 8-885 124-528 142-452 
100 100 eed 51 heel (0) 126 Siien eres ce (a)1185 8-6566 119-708 144-879 
Bieielate at stone hoe. crete Cone) | host Sis ceieie leon atic Grates Sere e (a)1387 9-1431 124-168 150-95 
(O112) SP, SO OIIESNK BR AL: (a)1822 9-8698 124-958 147-29 
# oBeeisrtobd| SeEy ae sail oie Vols GIR warts! dsoat aces ome, (a )1502 10-9163 137-666 153-68 
(Oe ee Comal. eo eee Oh (a)1506 11-5294 145-142 170-11 
oS ohiehe “stent eteshvore tod dee tel E te APE Timea ES (a )1525 13-7277 169-562 213-410 
(OIA 2 Bn Stl dicen BAe (DOLOBe 4s oD. (a)1715 16-0680 211-950 267-114 
mioteeters elon llamo teVomen all nde cy a/aveue ofeiere enc atie |e oem ee (a)1877 17-9436 222-175 278-696 
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(6) 198 | (6) 222/(b)132-7; 326-8]........ 2008 18-8964 233-707 307-763 
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(e) Middle of month. (g) First of month. (h) End of month. 








(j) Monthly average. (k) New index number is joined to old 


January, 1922, 100 quotations. (1) Gold Prices hereafter on the base 100. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Limit of Rights to Union Benefit 


A member of Local 190, American Federa- 
tion of Musicians (affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labour), died in July, 1925, 
having duly made his last will and testament 
in favour of a Miss Theobald. The legatee 
was in no way related to the deceased. As 
executrix and legatee she claimed the right 
to receive the benefits payable by the Union 
to the representatives of a deceased member. 
The question rose whether the Union was 
under any contractual obligation to the plain- 
tiff. The objects of the Association are set 
out in Bylaw No. 3, as being “for mutual 
protection by means of contributions, sub- 
scriptions, donations or otherwise, against 
all casualties caused by disease, inevitable 
accident or death, with a view of helping the 
afflicted or the widows, orphans, relations 
and dependents of deceased members.” 


The bylaw (No. 84) of the Association in 
regard to the payment of death benefit is as 
follows: “Upon the death of a member who 
has been in good standing continuously for a 
period of three months immediately preced- 
ing his death the sum of $250 shall be ap- 
propriated and set apart for the purpose of 
being applied and paid towards his funeral 
expenses in such manner as the Board shall 
direct and appoint, and the Board shall have 
full control and power for the purpose. Should 
it be deemed necessary for the purpose the 
Board may make an assessment of fifty cents 
per capita upon the members to raise and pay 
the same.” 


Bylaw 85 relates to payments in connection 
with the Donation Fund: “Upon the death 
of a member who has been for at least one 
year a member of the Association and who 
has been in good standing for three months 
previous to his death the proceeds of an 
assessment of $2.00 on each member of the 
Association not exceeding in amount the sum 
of one thousand dollars will be donated to a 
designated beneficiary, or to the legal repre- 
sentative of such deceased member, any in- 
debtedness to the Association from the de- 
ceased member having first been deducted 
from the amount payable,” 

The Court of King’s Bench at Winnipeg 
dismissed the action with costs. The court 
found that a member of the Union cannot by 
his will designate any person as a beneficiary 
of the donation fund of the Union; that in 
the present case the plaintiff, not being a rela- 
tive of the deceased, would not even if she 
had been properly designated, have been en- 
titled to be a beneficiary of the funds. The 


bylaw of the Union which provided for pay- 
ment of the benefit alternatively “to the legal 
representative of a deceased member” was 
held to be ultra vires. The deceased was held 
to be a member of the Union in good stand- 
ing. The court further held that a benefic- 
iary of a deceased member of the Union is 
not entitled to be paid the sum set apart by 
the Union for the member’s funeral expenses, 
the question being raised whether any person 
has a legal right to enforce such a payment. 
The provisions of the Life Insurance Act do 
not apply to the destination of benefits con- 
ferred by membership in the Association, 
which was incorporated under the Charitable 
Associations Act of Manitoba—(Mantoba— 
Theobald versus Winnipeg Musicians Assoc- 
tation) 


Fixing of Yearly Salary Does Not Involve 
Hiring by Year 


An overman or pit boss employed by a 
mining company, having been dismissed from 
his employment without notice, brought action 
for damages for wrongful dismissal against 
the company. He alleged that he had been 
employed at a yearly salary, the position being 
stated to carry a salary of $3,132 per year. 
The Supreme Court of Alberta, which tried 
the case, gave judgment for the plaintiff for 
$51.60, with costs, holding that as he had 
been dismissed without notice and had been 
paid less than a full month’s salary in leu 
of notice, he was entitled to recover the 
difference between what he was paid and the 
amount of a month’s salary. The judgment 
laid down the principle that the fixing of a 
yearly salary in a contract of hiring is not 
conclusive evidence as to the period for which 
the employment is intended to continue, al- 
though it is a matter to be taken into account 
in determining the duration of the engage- 
ment. In regard to the hiring of the plain- 
tiff in this case, there appeared to be no 
time limit expressly stated for the duration 
of the contract. It was therefore held to be, 
not a yearly hiring, but one of unfixed dura- 
tion, and therefore subject to termination by 
either party on reasonable notice.—(Alberta— 
Strickland versus North American Collieries 
Limited). 


Company Pedlar Holding Provincial License 
Exempt From Municipal License 


The agent of a company operating in Sas- 
katchewan was convicted by a magistrate of 
having made sales within the limits of a 
municipality without having obtained a ped- 
lar’s license as required by municipal bylaw 
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and ordered to pay a fine of $25, besides costs. 
Appeal was taken against the conviction on 
the ground that the Company had paid the 
fees required under the provisions of the Com- 
panies Act and of the Corporation Taxation 
Act of the Province, the latter Act providing 
at section 35 as follows:— 

No company made liable to taxation by this Act nor 
any of its agents shall require any license, authorization 
or permit of any munxipality for doing business in 
the municipality. 

On this ground it was claimed that an 
agent of the Company should not be required 
to obtain a municipal license. The appeal 
was allowed with costs and the conviction 
quashed. 

(This decision may be compared with that 
in the case of Rex ex rel Kyte versus Aune 
reported in the Lasour Gazerre for July, 
1925) .—(Saskatchewan—Rezx versus Gebhardt) 


Position of Teachers’ Alliance Not Recog- 
nized in Discussion of Wage 


Schedules 


On June 1 the Supreme Court of Alberta 
gave judgment in an action which was de- 
scribed by the Court as a “trial of strength 
between the Teachers’ Alliance, an association 
of teachers organized on much the same lines 
as the Trades and Labour Unions, and the 
board of trustees of the Blairmore School 
District.” During the summer of 1925 the 
Board deliberated upon the question of 
teachers’ salaries, the majority arriving at the 
conclusion that a reduction should be made. 
Accordingly a letter was sent to the teachers 
individually asking them to accept a new 
schedule. The teachers replied in one letter, 
signed by all, in which they said: “While we 
sign separate agreements, we are wholly in 
the hands of our executive when it comes to 
accepting alterations in a salary schedule. 
Arrangements to meet with our executive can 
be made with Mr. Conway, President of the 
Crows’ Nest Pass Local of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Alliance.” 

At a subsequent meeting the teachers re- 
fused to discuss the salary question with the 
Board except through a representative of their 
organization, whereupon the Board decided to 
give them 30 days notice of the termination of 
their agreement, as required by the Schools 
Act. At a later meeting the Board agreed 
to meet the representative of the Alliance to 
discuss the schedule, but apparently through 
some misunderstanding he did not appear, al- 
though having powers of attorney from all 
the teachers. The principal however appeared 
on behalf of the teachers, and after the meet- 
ing new notices of dismissal were issued. It 
was finally agreed by the teachers amongst 


themselves and with the Alliance that they 
would not recognize the notice which they 
had received purporting to terminate their con- 
tracts and that they would not accept any 
other positions but would return to Blairmore 
and demand reinstatement as teachers in the 
school. 


The teachers claimed that neither notice to 
terminate was good in law, but that the school 
board having engaged each teacher by con- 
tract in writing, had wrongfully and without 
cause terminated the hiring by dismissing 
them, thereby giving rise to a cause of action 
in damages for wrongful dismissal. In the 
alternative it was claimed that the contract 
was not legally terminated until the receipt 
of the notices given pursuant to the second 
meeting of the Board, and that the teachers, 
therefore, had due and owing to them bal- 
ances of salaries. 

The judgment discussed several points 
arising out of the observance of the proper 
form of agreement, etc. In regard to the 
notice of dismissal it was found that the re- 
quired conditions had been complied with. 
The teachers were all notified of the meeting 
in sufficient time to be present, but chose not 
to be there. The action of the teachers was 
dismissed with costs. A counter-claim by 
the Board for the return by the teachers of 
certain sums alleged to have been received by 
them in overpayment of their salaries was also 
dismissed with costs. 


—(Alberta—Thoreson versus Blairmore 
School District) 


School Trustees Must Follow Prescribed 
Forms in Dismissing Teacher 


The trustees of a school district in Alberta 
in June, 1924, hired a teacher at a salary of 
$1,200 a year. The teacher continued in em- 
ployment till the end of June, 1925, no com- 
plaint being made by the trustees as to her 
work. On June 9, 1925, the trustees wrote to 
the teacher inviting her to continue teaching 
at the reduced salary of $1,000, the amount 
offered being raised later to $1,100. The 
teacher made no reply to the letter, and the 
trustees advertised for another teacher. The 
teacher saw the advertisement and concluded 
that her engagement had terminated. ‘The 
case was tried in the Alberta Supreme Court, 
which found that the Board had not observed 
the provision of the Schools Act, as follows: 


Either party hereto may terminate the agreement by 
giving (30) thirty days’ notice in writing to the other 
party; provided that no such notice shall be given by 
the Board until the tearcher has been given the privilege 
of attending a meeting of the Board (of which two clear 
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days’ notice in writing shall be given to the teacher) to 
hear its reasons for proposing to terminate the agree- 
ment. 

The teacher was awarded the sum of $243, 


with costs of action. 


—(Alberta—Hunt versus Board of Trustees 
of Brant School District). 


Employer may recover from Sub-Contractor 
Compensation Payable to Workman 


A workman employed by a building con- 
tractor received injuries for which he was 
awarded $2,559.47 under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act of Quebec. The accident oc- 
curred when the workman was engaged in work 
in connection with a rock-crushing machine, 
which was operated by a sub-contractor. He 
was engaged in shovelling stone from the 
bottom of a pile when the pile slid down and 
buried him. The sub-contractor alleged that 
he warned the men of the risk of the work, 
but it was not certain that the injured man 
was present when the warming was given. 
The principal contractor ‘brought action 
against the sub-contractor to recover the 
amount ordered to be paid in compensation. 
The Superior Court at Montreal allowed the 
claim, ordering the sub-contractor to indemnify 
the principal in the full amount. 


—(Quebec—Bernier versus Musy, and Musy 
versus Martineau & Company). 
Unlawfulness of Unauthorized Strike by 
Local Union in Great Britain 


A motion was made in May in the High 
Court of Justice (Chancery Division) of Eng- 
Jand and Wales by the National Sailors’ and 
Firemen’s Union of Great Britain and Ireland 
for an injunction to restrain the secretary and 
officials of the Tower Hill branch of the Union 
from calling out members on strike without 
the prior authority of the executive council of 
the Union. By the rules of the Union no 
strike may be called without the consent of 
two-thirds of the members voting by ballot. 
When the general strike was called by the 
General Council of the Trades Union Congress 
a ballot of the National Sailors’ and Firemen’s 
Union was in progress, but it had not been 
completed. The General Council of the 
Trades Union Congress called upon all Unions 
affiliated to the Congress to cease work if 
required by the General Council; the National 
‘Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union was one of those 
directed by the General Council to strike. 
The Tower Hill braneh of the Union, without 
the authority of the Sailors’ and Firemen’s 
Union, passed a resolution endorsing the action 
of the Trades Union Council, and issued a 


notice calling out the members, although the 
executive council of the Union had given no 
orders for such action. The Union claimed 
an injunction, the grounds being a breach of 
the rules of the Union, and also at common 
law. 


Judge Astbury’s Judgment 


Mr. Justice Astbury in his judgment deliv- 
ered on May 11, 1926, said:— 


“This is a motion in an action brought by 
the National Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union of 
Great Britain and Ireland against a number 
of defendants who are officers or officials of 
a branch in London of the plaintiff union, 
seeking an injunction to restrain the de- 
fendants, putting it shortly, as branch secre- 
tary or officials of the union, or in the name 
of the union, calling members of the plaintiff 
union out on strike or calling upon members 
of the plaintiff union to leave their employ- 
ment without the authority of the executive 
council of the union. The defendants have 
appeared in person, and they have given me 
considerable assistance in dealing with this 
matter, which I am bound now to do. I will 
try and state as clearly as I can the facts 
which have been proved in the evidence which 
has been filed upon this motion. 

The facts are as follows. First, a serious 
crisis has arisen in the country with regard 
to the dispute in the mining industry. The 
General Council of the Trades Union Congress 
have assumed control of this dispute, .and 
have called upon all affiliated unions to the 
Trades Union Congress to cease work if re- 
quired by the General Council. The General 
Council has called a so-called general strike; 
and the defendants have kindly explained to 
me the nature of that strike which has been 
so called. A large number of unionists 
throughout the country in railway, transport 
and other trades have been called upon by 
the Trades Union Council to come out on 
strike. The defendants are the branch secre- 
tary and delegates of the Tower Hill branch 
of the plaintiff union, and they intend to 
take instructions from the Trades Union Con- 
eress and not from the executive council of 
their own union in relation to the matter 
in question. The Tower Hill branch of the 
plaintiff union has, without the authority of 
that union, passed a resolution endorsing the 
action of the Trades Union Council or Trades 
Union Congress in calling a general strike, 
and that resolution is in these terms:— 


We, the members of the Tower Hill branch 
of the National Sailors’ and Firemen’s 
Union, endorse the action of the Trades 
Union Congress General Council in calling 
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the general strike, and pledge ourselves to 
do all in our power to help them; and we 
call on the branch secretary and officials 
to notify all members to cease work imme- 
diately, 


In pursuance of the above resolution the 
defendant Stuart has issued the following 
notice. It is written on the plaintiff union’s 
paper, it is addressed from 27, Plough Road, 
Rotherhithe, and dated 4th May instant. It 
is In these terms: “ All members of the Sail- 
ors’ and Firemen’s Union except men on 
articles of agreement are to come out in sup- 
port of the Trade Union Council’s policy and 
are to picket their jobs.” Mr. Stuart signs 
that as Acting Secretary, and he has explained 
to me in court what it means, and the other 
defendants are apparently in agreement with 
him. I have been told that that policy there- 
in referred to is the policy of the Trade Union 
Congress in trying to induce and promote a 
general strike throughout this country. In 
addition to the resolution of the Tower Hill 
branch, which I have already read, they 
passed a further one as follows: “ We, the 
members of the Tower Hill branch, express 


our confidence in the secretary and officials’ 


. of this branch ”—whom I have had the pleas- 
ure of seeing and hearing—“and we will sup- 
port them in carrying out the instructions of 
the Trades Union Congress General Council.” 
I have been informed by the defendants that 
those instructions are to come out on strike. 
The general president of the plaintiff union, 
Mr, Havelock Wilson, has made an affidavit, 
in which he has proved a number of the 
matters I have referred to; and in paragraph 
3 he says this: “Having regard to the present 
emergency the attitude of the above-named 
defendants is one of national importance, in- 
asmuch as, beyond it causing a breach of 
agreements with shipowners, it is an inter- 
ference with the food supply on which the 
nation is dependent.” According to the 
rules of the plaintiff Union certain trade 
union benefits are given to the members of 
the Union under certain conditions. One of 
these conditions is that, without the consent 
of a two-thirds majority assured, no general 
strike—that means no strike in the Union it- 
self—shall be proclaimed; and I see in Rule 
16, sub-rule 3, that there is a provision re- 
ferring to members “wilfully and _ persistently 
doing or suffering any act or thing in contra- 
vention of any of these rules or of any lawful 
resolution of the executive council.” Accord- 
ing to the evidence before me certain mem- 
bers of the plaintiff Union have been misled 
and compelled in London by the defendants 
and their pickets to leave their ships and to 
suffer serious loss and damage, and have been 


placed in doubt as to their position as mem- 
bers of this Union. These acts on the part 
of the defendants have been done without 
the authority of the plaintiff Union and con- 
trary to its rules and orders; and lastly, no 
strike has been called by the plaintiff Union 
and no ballot of its members, as provided for 
by its rules, has been completed. In these 
circumstances the plaintiff Union seeks the 
injunction which I have referred to, and the 
learned counsel who has appeared for the 
Union bases his right to claim this injunction 
on two grounds:—one, that the defendants 
have acted in breach of thé rules and orders 
of the Union and are liable to be restrained 
as prayed; and secondly, that they have acted 
contrary to the common law of this country. 

I will endeavour now to state what I appre- 
hend is the law upon this matter. In the 
first place it is evident from the facts above 
mentioned, and from the rest of the evidence 
that has been filed that members of the plain- 
tiff Union have been placed in a position of 
doubt and danger, and it is my duty to state 
shortly their rights and those of their Union. 
The defendants: have very fairly admitted 
that they desire that the members of their 
Union shall be told their rights under the 
unfortunate circumstances which have arisen. 
The so-called general strike called by the 
Trades Union Congress Committee is illegal 
and contrary to law, and those persons incit- 
ing or taking part in it are not protected by 
the Trade Disputes Act of 1906. No trade 
dispute has been alleged or shown to exist in 
any of the Unions affected, except in the 
miners’ case, and no trade dispute does or 
can exist between the Trades Union Congress 
on the one hand and the Government and 
the nation on the other. The orders of the 
Trades Union Council above referred to are 
therefor unlawful, and the defendants are at 
law acting illegally in obeying them and can 
be restrained by their own Union from doing 
so. The plaintiff’s counsel has contended that, 
if the members of the plaintiff Union stay in 
their jobs and refuse to strike, they cannot 
be deprived of their trade union benefits, and 
the defendants who have appeared before me 
have stated, very properly, that it is impor- 
tant to them that their members should 
know their rights in this respect. 


Now the law upon that matter is as fol- 
lows:—No member of the plaintiff Union or 
any other trade unionist in this country can 
lose his trade union benefits by refusing to 
obey unlawful orders, and the orders of the 
Trades Union Congress and the Unions who 
are acting in obedience thereto in bringing 
about the so-called general strike are unlaw- 
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ful orders, and the plaintiff Union is entitled 
to have this fact made clear and brought to 
the attention of its members. 


Mr. Luxmoore (counsel for the plaintiff 
Union) further contended that those members 
of the plaintiff Union who obey this order to 
strike will not ‘be entitled during the continu- 
ance of the strike to receive any strike pay 
from their Union; and the defendants have, 
again very properly, and I think very fairly, 
stated that it is their desire that they should 
know, and that their members should know, 
their rights in this respect. Trade Union 
funds in this country are held in a fiduciary 
capacity, and cannot legally be used for or 
depleted by paying strike pay to any member 
who illegally ceases to work and breaks his 
contract without justification in pursuance of 
orders which are unlawful; and this fact also 
is one that the plaintiff Union is entitled and 
bound to make clear to its members in the 
difficult position in which they have been 
placed. 

With regard to the second ground upon 
which the plaintiff Union seeks to obtain this 
injunction the matter is beyond question. The 
defendants, in addition to acting as above in 
defiance of the law, have acted contrary to 
the rules and orders of their own Union, and 


are on this ground also liable at the suit of 
that Union to be restrained by injunction 
from continuing to do so. 


The result is that there must be an injunc- 
tion until the trial or further Order, sub- 
stantially in the terms of the Notice of Mo- 
tion, which can be settled later; or the de- 
fendants may, if they prefer it, give an under- 
taking in those terms until the trial or fur- 
ther Order. I was desirous of assisting the 
defendants as far as I was able to do so in 
coming to a conclusion as to whether they 
would prefer to give this undertaking or be 
restrained by injunction. They agreed with 
me that they would like to know their rights 
before deciding which course to adopt. I 
have done my best to explain the rights as 
I understood them. I will now ask the de- 
fendants to kindly agree among themselves 
whether they will prefer that the injunction 
should be granted in invitum, or to give an 
undertaking substantially in the terms of the 
injunction that I have referred to.” 


The defendants submitted to an injunction. 
United Kingdom—National Sailors’ and 


Firemen’s Union of Great Britain and Ire- 
land v. G. Reed and others. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST | 


R =Ports on employment received by the 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 
firms with a minimum of fifteen employees in 
industries other than agriculture and fishing, 
showed a further large increase in the volume 
of employment at the beginning of July. The 
number of persons added to the payrolls dur- 
ing June was greater than in the same month 
of any previous year of the record. Data were 
received from 5,898 firms, employing 850,718 
workers, as compared with 830,019 in the pre- 
ceding month. The employment index num- 
ber (the base 100 representing the number of 
employees of the same firms in January, 1920) 
stood at 108.7, compared with 101.0 on June 
1, 1926, and with 96.8, 95.9, 99.5, 91.1 and 
87.5 of July 1, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921 
respectively. Reports received from the 
offices of the Employment Service of Can- 
ada indicated a slight decrease in the volum=# 
of business transacted in June as compared 
with that of the preceding month. However a 
gain was shown by the comparison with the 
records of June last year. At the beginning 
of July the percentage jof unemployment 
among members of local trade unions was 
4.1, as compared with percentages of 4.9 at 
the beginning of June, 1926, and 6.1 at the 
beginning of July, 1925. The percentages for 
the month under review are based on returns 
received by the Department of Labour from 
1,502 local trade unions with an aggregate 
membership of 145,732 persons. 

The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $11.07 at the 
beginning of July, as compared with $11.06 for 
June; $10.49 for July, 1925; $9.91 for July, 
1924; $10.17 for July, 1923; $1027 for July, 
1922. $10.96 for July, 1921; $16.84 for July, 
1920 (the peak); $13 for July, 1918; and $7.42 
for July, 1914. In wholesale prices the index 
number calculated by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics based upon prices in 1913 as 100 
rose slightly to 156.2 for July, as compared 
with 155.7 for June; 158.4 for July, 1925; 
153.9 for July, 1924; 158.5 for July, 1923; 
154.1 for July, 1922; 163.7 for July, 1921; 
256.3 for July, 1920 (the peak); and 199.5 
for July, 1918. 

The time loss caused by industrial dis- 
putes in July was greater than during the pre- 
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vious month but less than during July last 
year. Nineteen disputes were in progress at 
some time during the month, involving 11,208 
employees, and resulting in the loss of 52,141 
working days. Corresponding figures for June 
were as follows: 13 disputes, 2,237 workpeople, 
and 45,348 working days; and for July, 1925, 
21 disputes, 13,458 workpeople and 331,975 
working days; due chiefly to a dispute in the 
coal mining industry in Nova Scotia. 


During July the Depart- 


Industrial ment received the report of 
Disputes a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation Investigation in connection 
Act, 1907 with a dispute between the 


Winnipeg Electric Com- 
pany and its motormen and conductors, mem- 
bers of the Street Railway Employees’ Unit, 
One Big Union. A minority report was also 
received. (The text of these reports is given 
on page 764 of this issue). An application for 
the establishment of a Board was received 
from conductors, trainmen and yardmen of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company and 
the Canadian National Railways, members of 
the Order of Railway Conductors and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. Two 
members of the Board had been appointed 
before the end of the month. 


On November 1 a mini- 
mum wage of 40 cents an 
for lumber hour will be in force for 
indusiry in employees in the logging 
British Columbia industry of British Colum- 

bia under the provisions of 
the Male Minimum Wage Act of 1925. The 
order has not yet been gazetted, the act pro- 
viding that the rates fixed by the Board of 
Adjustment are to take effect 30 days after 
the date of their publication in the British 
Columbia Gazette, but publication will be 
made, it is stated, in time to make the mini- 
mum rate operative on the date named above. 
The Board which administers this act is ap- 
pointed under the Board constituted under 
the Hours of Work Act, 1923 (Lasour 
GazETTE, January, 1924, page 24). It is com- 
posed of the following members: Mr. J. D. 


Minimum wage 
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MeNiven, ‘Deputy [Minister of Labour, Chair- 
man; Mr. F. V. Foster, of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, representing the 
employees, and Mr. T. F. Patterson, repre- 
senting the employers. The order for the 
lumbering industry will be the first order of 
the Board to take effect. 


The Joint Board of the 


Claim that International Ladies Gar- 
arbitration ment Workers’ Union of 
agreement is Toronto took steps early 
legally binding this month to bring suit 


against the Toronto Cloak 
Manufacturers’ Protective Association, claim- 
ing damages for twenty-five employees al- 
leged to have been discharged from work in a 
factory belonging to a member of the As- 
sociation, and to obtain an order compelling 
the employer to re-engage the discharged 
employees. The Board’s claim is based upon 
an alleged violation by the company of the 
terms of the agreement made in 1925 be- 
tween the Association and the Union, which 
was printed in the Lasour Gazetts for June, 
1925, page 619. A dispute occurred in which 


it is claimed that the employer had failed to. 


make full use of the machinery provided in 
the agreement for the arbitration of disputes. 
This provision was as follows:— 


‘‘Complaints or grievances involving interruption or 
application of any clause of the agreement or rela- 
tions between employer and employee shall be sub- 
mitted in writing by parties claiming grievance to 
other party, and managers of Association and Union 
or their deputies shall jointly investigate matter and 
attempt an adjustment. Decision reached shall be 
binding. In failure to agree question shall be re- 
ferred to a Trial Board of one member from each 
organization, and an impartial chairman selected by 
the unanimous jconsent of both parties. Majority 
decisions of the board shall be binding. No decisions 
shall be used as a precedent for any subsequent case. 
The impartial chairman shall order any investigation 
of facts involved in the case.’’ 


The suit is stated to be the first case of its 
kind in Canada, but a similar case was tried 
in Massachusetts in 1919, in which it was held 


by the court that an arbitration agreement 
was legally binding. 


The Alberta Government 
Inquiry into has appointed a commis- 
probable effects sion to inquire into the 
of 8-hour day probable effects of tthe 


in Alberia operation of an eight-hour 
day in industry in the Pro- 
vince. The members of the commission are: 


Messrs. A. A. Carpenter, chairman of the 
Public Utilities Board and the Minimum 
Wage Board; Norman Hyndsley of the P. 
Burns Company, and an active member of 
the Calgary Board of Trade, and Elmer E. 
Roper, editor of the Alberta Labour News 


and secretary of the Alberta Federation of 
Labour. 

Tt will be recalled (Lasour Gazette, May, 
1926, page 446) that the new Factory Act, 
passed at the last session of the Provincial 
Legislature provided, in regard to the pro- 
posal to establish a legal eight-hour day, that 
a commission should be established by Order 
in Council to investigate the subject of a 
48-hour working week with regard to any or 
all of the industries carried on in a factory, 
shop or office; this commission to be ap- 
pointed by the Lieutenant Governor in Coun- 
cil and to report at the next session of the 
legislature. In the meantime it was provided 
that the hours of labour for any person em- 
ployed in a factory, shop, office or office 
building should not exceed nine in the day 
and fifty-four in the week. 


The Minimum Wage Board 
of Manitoba published dur- 
ing July Regulation No. 6, 
governing the occupation of 
female employees in brick- 
yards and in seasonal and 
casual employment in industries not already 
covered by other regulations. The minimum 
rate of wages fixed for this group is $12 a 
week, and 30 cents an hour for part time and 
casual workers. Wages are to be paid weekly, 
within three days after such wages have been 
earned. The hours of labour must not be 
more than nine in any day or 48 in any week. 
Night employment, that is, between the hours 
of 10 p.m. and 7 a.m., and Sunday work, are 
forbidden. Between the close of one day’s 
work and the beginning of another there must 
be an interval of at least eleven hours. In 
case of exceptional emergent conditions aris- 
ing, overtime may be worked on permit from 
the Bureau of Labour. There will be extra 
pay at not less than the regular rate for all 
overtime worked. One hour must be allowed 
for lunch, and employees required by the em- 
ployer to spend time on the premises must be 
paid therefor. . 

Among the necessary “ conditions of labour,” 
in addition to the usual provisions regarding 
drinking water, toilets, etc., it is provided that 
“all machinery and danger points shall be 
protected as far as ‘possible by approved 
safety devices. All protection possible against 
occupational diseases shall be provided. Each 
establishment shall keep a First-Aid Kit to 
be approved by the Bureau of Labour, and at 
least one reliable member of the working 
force shall be trained in its use. No girl under 
seventeen years of age shall be employed.” 
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The Board may issue a permit upon appli- 
cation therefor to any employer, granting 
modification of or exemption from these regu- 
lations. Such permits will be issued only in 
cases of exceptional or emergent conditions 
arising. 

Any violation of these regulations is punish- 
able by a fine or imprisonment, or both. 


The Workmen’s Compen- 


Ontario sation Board of Ontario has 
claims lead in published a useful compen- 
compensation dium containing the text 


of the act of 1914, consoli- 
dated with the numerous subsequent amend- 
ments, including that made in the present 
year; together with the text of all the regula- 
tions issued under the act, and a synopsis of 
its provisions. After more than eleven years’ 
experience of the present act, the Board ex- 
presses the belief that few either of the work- 
men or the employers would desire to return 
to the old system. “The oustanding features of 
the operation of the present law,” they state, 
“are the simplicity of its provisions and pro- 
cedure, the elimination of litigation and ex- 
pense, wide protection for workmen and their 
dependents, immunity of the employer from 
individual liability, and expeditious payment 
of benefits directly into the hands of the in- 
jured workman or his dependents.” 

The claim is made that in liberality of com- 
pensation the benefits of the Ontario Act 
stands first among the laws of. this continent. 
Only one other province and ten of some 46 
states with compensation laws pay as high a 
wage percentage; and in most places the 
nominal percentage is sadly curtailed by 
weekly maximums or by limiting the period 
of payment or the maximum total. The 
weekly maximum in New York, for instance, 
is $20; in Ohio it is $18.75; in Michigan, $14; 
in Pennsylvania, $12; in British Columbia, 
$24.04, and in Nova Scotia, $12.69, as compared 
with Ontario’s $25.64 a week. In Pennsyl- 
vania a man losing an arm or a leg is paid for 
only 300 weeks; in Iowa for 400 weeks, and in 
Michigan for 500 weeks; and in death cases 
these states pay the widow for only 300 weeks, 
while Ontario pays the workman for life and 
the widow during widowhood. In Ohio, for 
loss of an arm or a leg, the total may never 
be more than $3,750; in New York the limit 
is $3,500, and in Massachusetts, $4,000; while 
in Ontario the total may run as high as $20,- 
000 or over. In Great Britain the weekly 
maximum is now 80 shillings, and the maxi- 
mum total is £600. 
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An account of the work of 


Placing of the Handicap section of the 


handicapped Toronto Employment Office 
men in of the Employment Service 
employment of Canada is given on 


another page of this issue. 
The report of the Department of Labour of 
the Province of Ontario for the fiscal year 1925, 
in the section dealing with the employment 
service, describes the extension of the place- 
ment work for handicapped men as “ the most 
outstanding event of the year.” This extension 
was the result of an agreement reached by 
the Federal and Provincial Governments in 
November, 1924, when the work of the em- 
ployment branch of the Department of 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment was discon- 
tinued and its activities transferred to the 
Ontario Offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada. The results are stated to have sur- 
passed the highest expectations of those 
responsible for the arrangement. The “ handi- 
cap section” has enjoyed a greater degree of 
co-operation with the government and the 
civic departments, while the “employers in 
the large industrial plants appear to be realiz- 
ing, that the best possible results are not 
always obtained by the employment only of 
physically fit men to perform certain duties 
that may not require the utilization of 100 
per cent physical effort.” 


The Fifth Report on Organ- 


Organization ization in Industry, Com- 
in Industry, merce and the Professions in 
Commerce, Canada, being for the year 
etc., in 1926, has just been published 
Canada by the Department of 


Labour, The volume shows 
the extent to which employers have associated 
for the purpose of dealing with matters of com- 
mon interest, The report also contains the 
names of associations whose members are con- 
cerned with co-operative buying and selling as 
well as of those embracing wholesale and re- 
tail dealers. The associations are divided into 
the following groups, which cover almost every 
phase of industrial, commercial and _ profes- 
sional activity:—Manufacturing; Building and 
Construction; Mining; Transportation; and 
Communication; Printing and _ Publishing; 
Laundering, Cleaning, Repairing, etc.; Personal 
Service and Amusement; General Manufactur- 
ers & Employers; Financial; Agriculture; 
Dairying; Horse, Live Stock, Sheep Breeders, 
etc.; Co-operative Societies; Wholesale Mer- 
chants; Retail Merchants; Real Estate Deal- 
ers; Professional; Technical & Scientific; In- 
surance; Funeral Service. 

According to the report, the membership in- 
cluded in the first eight cf the above divisions, 
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which consists of 353 associations, with a com- 
bined membership of 24,197, is composed of 
employers or firms who are for the most part 
operating industries in which the employment 
of help is essential. ‘With some of the cor- 
responding organizations of workpeople these 
employers have agreements covering the con- 
ditions of employment in their respective es- 
tablishments. In the remaining groups the em- 
ployment of labour is in some cases only incid- 
ental, and with the exception of the personal 
service and amusement and the retail merch- 
ants groups there is no corresponding body of 
organized employees. Although the majority of 
the associations whose names are recorded in 
the report are wholly Canadian, a number are 
identified with organizations whose headquar- 
ters are in the United States. 

The report states that there are in the Do- 
minion 1,318 main and 623 branch associations, 
making in all 1,941, an increase of 616 in the 
number recorded in 1925. The bulk of this 
increase is accounted for in the co-operative 
societies group, which now numbers 802 as- 
sociations, 554 more than appeared in the pre- 
vious report. The total membership of all 
classes of associations is 1,238,812, an increase 
of 205,681. The report for 1925 contained the 
mames of 1,325 associations with a combined 
amembership of 1,033,131, 


The results of three years’ 


‘Railway experience of the “B. and 
Co-operative O. Plan” of co-operative 
smanagement railway management are 

described by Mr. O. S. 


Beyer, Junior, in an article appearing in the 
New Republic (New York) for August 4. 
Notes on the adoption of this plan on the 
Canadian National and Baltimore and Ohio 
Railways have been given in former issues 
of the Lasour Gazerre (September, 1925; 
May, 1924, etc.). After the regular unions 
and the president of the Canadian National 
Railways decided to adopt the Glenwood 
experiment, the shop unions and manage- 
ments of both the Chicago and North 
Western and the Chesapeake and Ohio rail- 
road adopted the co-operative programme and 
proceeded to introduce it. Thus there are 
to-day about 50,000 railway shopmen working 
co-operatively through their unions with 
railway managements to improve service, 
eliminate waste, and improve conditions of 
labour. 

Mr. Beyer proceeds to describe the results 
already achieved by the new system of 
management: “How the men on the job feel 
about co-operation is revealed by an increas- 
ing accumulation of evidence. For example, 
at the system federation conventions of the 
Canadian National and Baltimore and Ohio 


shopmen held during April and May of this 
year, special committees were appointed to 
take testimony and report back to the con- 
ventions. The reports of these committees 
revealed briefly: 


(1) That co-operation had resulted in a 
decided improvement in the relationship 
between management and men, thus strength- 
ening the morale of the service; 

(2) That substantial improvement in tools 
and working conditions had been effected, 
enabling increased output of better quality; 

(3) That considerable progress had been 
made in stabilizing employment and _ so 
increasing wage income; 

(4) That satisfactory progress had been 
made in developing a sound understanding of 
the co-operative idea. among employees and 
officers; and 

(5) That causes ordinarily making for 
grievances had been greatly reduced while 
the settlement of grievances which did arise 
had been greatly expedited. 


“When the Glenwood experiment was first 
inaugurated the purpose of the co-operative 
programme was rather general—co-operation 
for mutual benefit. As the programme 
developed in the three years of its existence, 
its immediate objectives became more specific. 
Chief among them are reductions in griev- 
ances, increased sense of responsibility on the 
part of employees for the success of the 
railroad, and on the part of management for 
the welfare of the employees, improvements 
in methods of employee training, better 
conditions of employment in respect to 
working facilities, sanitation, lighting and 
safety, conservation of material, increased 
output, improved quality of workmanship, 
recruiting of new employees, stabilizing 
employment and finally financial participation 
by the employees in the gains due to co- 
operation. 

“Definite progress towards the accomplish- 
ment of each of these objectives has been 
made. For instance an actual check for the 
three-year period preceding the adoption of 
the co-operative programme revealed that the 
unions on the Baltimore and Ohio had to 
handle one grievance appeal case for every 
58 men represented. In the year just closed, 
the number of these cases had declined to 
one for every 131 employees represented. 
The increased sense of responsibility mani- 
fested by employees and managements in one 
another’s welfare is shown first, by the 
remarkable number of propositions affecting 
employee welfare and shop efficiency dealt 
with at the local joint co-operative conference 
held every two weeks between the regular 
union shop committees approved by the 
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conferences and put into practice. Up to the 
present time, on three of the railroads con- 
cerned, in round numbers a total of twenty 
thousand such propositions have been 
initiated by both men and management and 
considered by the joint co-operative confer- 
ences. Of these, more than sixteen thousand 
are now in effect.” 


References have been made 


Basis of in the Lasour GAZETTE 
successful from time to time to 
industrial various welfare schemes, 
relations plans for joint manage- 

ment and other arrange- 
ments designed to interest workpeople 


directly in the well-being of the concern in 
which they are employed. The Committee 
on Employment Relations of the National 
Association of Manufacturers (U.S.A.) pre- 
sented a report on this subject at the last 
annual meeting of the Association. The 
Committee believes that all such “plans” 
depend for their success entirely upon the 
spirit animating the parties concerned in 
them. “Whatever may be the local con- 
ditions surrounding an establishment, or the 
hereditary practices of an industry, your 
Committee wishes to point out that the 
establishment of sound relationships between 
the management and the workers of the plant 
rests primarily upon a sincere desire on the 
part of both to deal fairly and squarely with 
each other. Unless this wish is present, or 
there is a sincere desire to bring it about, 
no specific plan or method of securing sound 
relationship can be a success. The basic 
desire to create and maintain the square deal 
in industry is at the root of every sound 
plant condition, and it should be stated, also, 
that no single method or plan used to 
improve employee-management relations can 
be regarded as a universal panacea, regardless 
of the success it may have had in individual 
establishments. Only a study of the plant 
conditions of a given establishment can 
determine the methods of dealing with 
employee-management problems best suited 
to them.” 

The report states further that “within the 
last few years there has been a growing 
change not only in the attitude of the 
workers towards industry, but also in the 
attitude of the management with respect 
to the workers and with respect to the 
community, and special attention is now 
being given to such subjects as constant 
employment, co-ordination between sales and 
management, group insurance, pensions, profit- 
sharing, vacations, stock ownership, yearly 
physical examinations, recreation and safety 
work. These are all subjects of importance 


in the securing of proper relations with 
employees and their contentment with their 
work in which, also, the community has a 
vital interest.” 

The reasons for the new industrial welfare 
policy are stated in the July issue of Current 
History by Mr. Abraham Epstein, research 
director of the Pennsylvania Old Age Com- 
mission, as follows:— 

1. The wide diffusion of corporate owner- 
ship and the replacement of the old line 
“captains of industry” by salaried heads and 
managers. 

2. The replacement of the marginal employer 
by well established concerns, who can afford 
to give adequate consideration to the improve- 
ment of their labour maintenance as well as 
the quality of their products. 

3. The desire to anticipate or avoid govern- 
mental regulation and legislation. 

4, The advent of the social service engineer. 

5. The growth of insurance companies. 


The American Bar Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting 
held at Denver, Colorado, 
in July, received a report 
from its Standing Commit- 
tee on Commerce, Trade 
and Commercial Law, in regard to the settle- 
ment of industrial disputes. The Committee 
recommended an extension, through industry 
generally, of the principle of the voluntary 
settlement of such disputes by representatives 
of the parties concerned, the decision of joint 
bodies to have the force of law. The con- 
clusions of the Committee are stated as fol- 
lows :— 

1. That the great conflicts in industry are 
not so much over the details of hours, wages 
or working conditions as they are over con- 
trol of the industry, involving such issues as 
the “closed shop” or “recognition of the 
union.” 

2. That where organizations of workers are 
wisely led, there is a marked tendency on the 
part of employers toward so-called collective 
agreements establishing arbitrational machin- 
ery in the industry, a sort of self-government 
of the industry itself. 

3. That where the organization of employees 
is more or less communistic in its tendencies, 
there is strong opposition on the part of 
management to the attempts of the organiza- 
tion to gain a foothold in industry. 

4, That even in the case of organized inter- 
national unions, the presence of communistic 
tendencies works toward a break-down of the 
machinery of self-government established by 
both employers and workers. 
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5. That a relationship between unions and 
‘employers’ associations based upon contracts 
voluntarily made is in the public interest. 
Encouragement can and should be given to 
the making and enforcement of such contracts. 

6. Procedure for’ voluntary submission to 
arbitration made in advance of dispute coupled 
with validity of awards made by the arbitra- 
tors is in the public interest. 

7. That as the law gives sanction to con- 
tracts for the arbitration of commercial dis- 
putes, the law should in similar manner give 
sanction and enforceability to contracts for 
the settlement of industrial disputes. 

8. That in encouraging the voluntary settle- 
ment of controversy by agreements binding 
upon the participants, the national bar is 
moving in line with its long established tradi- 
tions and in harmony with the principles of 
the United States Arbitration Law, which the 
Association framed and for which it was 
sponsor, with the aid and co-operation of com- 
mercial organizations. 

9. That the Association has an opportunity, 
through its well-established contracts with 
business organizations, to bring about a better 
understanding of the problem, and in all 
probability to secure some advance in legal 
methods of approach. 

10. Great care should be taken not to drive 
too fast but to make use of the experience of 
men who have special knowledge of the whole 
subject. 


“For these reasons, we believe that instead 
of urging at this time the passage of an act 
for the creation of an industrial court with 
power of coercion, or adding to the penal 
statutes, the Bar of the country should now 
give its attention to the encouragement of a 
movement for dealing with industrial contro- 
versy through voluntary agreement by the 
parties themselves, in line with the principles 
of the Parker-Watson Bill (The Railroad 
Labour Act). We are not now persuaded that 
setting up judicial machinery will win the 
confidence of sufficient numbers of people in- 
terested in the problem to make such machin- 
ery effective. Our experience with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, workmen’s 
compensation boards and other commissions 
quasi-judicial in nature indicates that commis- 
sions more in the nature of fact-finding bodies 
are necessary in the solution of these economic 
problems, and that the wiser course for the 
present is to let the parties interested select 
the personnel of such tribunals. When we 
dealt with the large field of commercial dis- 
putes, we were led to the conclusion that we 
were strengthening the law by validating the 
agreement made by parties at the outset to 


adjust their controversy in their own way. 
We believe the same viewpoint can be adopted 
with profit in the case of industrial disputes. 
The principles involved are similar: 

“(a) The parties should be permitted freely 
to enter into any contracts they desire to make 
which are not against public policy. 

“(b) Their contracts should be made valid 
and enforceable by law. 

“(c) Where they desire to avoid the friction 
of controversy, either in the case of commer- 
cial disputes by avoiding litigation or in the 
case of industrial disputes by avoiding strikes 
or lockouts, they should not only be permitted 
but encouraged to set up machinery of their 
own and if they have confidence in the effec- 
tive workability of such machinery it will go 
a long way towards its success. 

“(d) The law should support and encourage 
such efforts by giving enforceability to such 
contracts.” 


During 1925 the Factory 


Eliminating Inspection Branch of the 
risks in Department of Labour of 
photo-engraving the Province of Ontario 
industry carried on investigations in 


order to secure more 
healthy conditions of work in the photo- 
engraving industry. Following this inquiry the — 
Chief Factory Inspector made recommenda- 
tions which seem to agree in their substance 
with those recently made by the Photo- 
Engravers Joint Industrial Council in New 
York City. This organization is composed of 
an equal number of representatives of the 
International Photo-Engravers’ Union of North 
America’ and the Photo-Engravers’ Board of 
Trade, the employers’ organization. The con- 
ditions under which work is carried on in the 
industry are described in the July issue of the 
American Federationist by President Volz, of 
the New York Photo-Engravers’ Union. 
“ Photo-engraving,” he says, “is a photo- 
mechanical process for making the printing 
plates from which pictures and illustrations are 
printed in one or more colours. These pictures 
appear in newspapers, magazines, catalogues, 
on cover pages, show-cards, display advertising, 
etc. In other words, the photo-engraver makes 
the printing plates or engravings from which 
all matter except straight type is printed. The 
process is one in which a great many chemicals 
and acids for etching in various forms are used, 
and owing to the nature of the process it is 
necessary to do part of the photographic de- 
velopment in rooms absolutely dark. As a 
consequence, proper ventilation has become 
quite a problem. The business in general: is 
one necessitating very close application, and, 
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due to the use of inflammables, high-speed 
machines, chemicals, acids and various gases 
produced, is one which entails a great variety 
of industrial hazards and possibly more than 
are in evidence in most trades.” 

A recent investigation into the health of the 
employees in New York showed that 64 per 
cent of all the workers in the group had 
affected throats, while the teeth, eyes and skin 
of many others had received serious injury. 
It was therefore necessary to find some means 
of eliminating from the workrooms through 
mechanical means or otherwise the excess acid 
and chemical fumes and monoxide gases, and 
the Joint Council drew up a set of general 
sanitary recommendations, including the 
mechanical ventilation of all plants and dark 
rooms, the hooding and ventilating of all acid 
machines, etching tubs, etc. They further 
recommend the use of indirect or semi-indirect. 
type of lighting where possible so as to pre- 
vent glare and consequent eyestrain. All are 
lamps are to be shielded as far as possible, 
and glass enclosed in a method to filter dan- 
gerous rays of light. 


The — Retail Merchants 
Suggested Association at a convention 
provincial held at Montreal in July 
departments adopted a resolution recom- 


of commerce mending the formation of 
a provincial department of 
commerce. Discussing the proposal the 
Canadian Textile Journal says:— 

“The ummediate benefits that might accrue 
to retail merchants are very easily seen in 
the provision of a means of contact between 
the government of the province and them- 


selves. This matter has been taken up on 
several other occasions, but for various 
reasons it has never been given serious 


attention by any of the provincial premiers. 
However, such a department is becoming 
more and more necessary. Conditions vary 
so greatly between provinces in regard to 
wages, legislation, etc., that competition in 
many instances is quite unfair. There is 
another field, however, in which a provincial 
department of commerce might do most 
effective work, that is, in the field of research, 
undertaking to provide business men, manu- 
facturers, farmers and all interested in the 
commercial affairs of the province with 
information in connection with markets, vital 
statistics, etc. The United States Government 
has shown that such a department can be of 
the utmost value. Many of the States have 
departments in constant co-operation with the 
Department at Washington. The same can 
be done in Canada. Provincial departments 
should be able to augment the present work 
with special application to provincial require- 
ments and in this way furnish the nucleus 


bill in China 


of a commerce branch. Research is becoming 
more and more necessary in all lines of 
business. Competition is so keen that regula- 
tion is essential to prevent unfair practices 
and trade abuses. And it is the smaller 
business house that needs the government 
assistance.” 


The results of a study of 


Municipal municipal salaries in the 
salaries United States, published by 
in the the National. Municipal 
United Review, show that with the 
States exception of a few of the 


unskilled groups all classes 
of municipal employees have suffered a reduc- 
tion in the purchasing power of their salaries 
during the last ten years. The largest pro- 
portionate increases in wages have gone to 
the lowest paid employees, and the smallest 
increases to the highest paid, while the 
scientific and professional classes have fared 
relatively worse than other classes. Public 
school teachers have been dealt with more 
generously than the average municipal 
workers. According to a computation by the 
National Education Association the average 
salary of public school teachers has advanced 
from $543 in 1915 to $1,226 in 1924, an 
increase of 125.78 per cent. On the other 
hand, the average salary of municipal workers, 
exclusive of patrolmen, hosemen and ladder- 
men and unskilled labourers, increased 60.87 
per cent between 1915 and 1925. The study 
shows that municipal workers have not kept 
pace with the employees of the steam railways 
of the country; that they have been far out- 
stripped by wage earners in private industry; 
and that salaried employees in municipal 
service probably have advanced more slowly 
in compensation that salaried employees in 
private service. 

“Tt is especially unfortunate,’ the report 
concludes, “that professional and _ scientific 
workers have been among the most neglected. 
Municipal service in the United States has 


suffered in the past from the fact that 
professional men and women were not 
admitted to it in sufficient numbers. ‘Too 


much of the work that required the hand 
and brain of the trained specialist was left 
to the untrained layman. In recent years 
the tendency has been to make greater use of 
the professionally trained, but this tendency 
is sure to be checked if more liberal remunera- 
tion is not offered.” 


A Trade Union bill was 
recently introduced in 
China, its object being to 
lay down’ general and 
detailed rules for the formation and operation 
of trade unions. Under its provisions workers 
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carrying on the same occupations, or employed 
in the same undertaking, may form trade 
unions for the defence and advancement of 
their interests. Trade unions and federa- 
tions of trade unions have legal standing. 
The legitimate objects of trade unions are 
specifically defined as follows:—They are 
authorized to create employment exchanges, 
unemployment funds, mutual benefit funds, 
savings bank and insurance funds; also to set 
up distributive co-operative societies and 
hygiene associations, to choose arbitrators in 
the event of collective disputes, and to take 
part in all enquiries into conditions of labour. 

A trade union is not legitimately constituted 
unless it has at least 30 members who are of 
age, and also employed in the occupation 
concerned. The by-laws of the trade union 
must be submitted to the authorities and 
approved, registered and published by them. 

The by-laws must mention the following 
particulars: the object and functions of the 
trade union, its official name, its headquarters, 
the occupation or undertaking to which it 
belongs, the conditions of admission and retire- 
ment of members, the date and procedure of 
its general meetings, the number of its officers 
and the rules which govern their appointment 
and retirement, the rules under which the 
budget is drawn up and which govern the 
general financial administration of the union, 
the possible causes of'a disbandment of the 
union, and the rules concerning any possible 
modification of the statutes themselves. 

The freedom of members to adhere to or 
withdraw from trade unions is guaranteed. 

Employers may not make the engagement 
of their workers conditional on their not 
being members of a trade union. 

The Bill also provides for a procedure for 
conciliation and arbitration between the 
parties to a collective agreement. In the 
event of disputes between the members of 
a trade union and the employers, the local 
authorities may, at the request of the authori- 
ties, institute an enquiry into the question 
and organize a system of arbitration. They 
may also, according to circumstances, ordain 
that arbitrators should be chosen with their 
own approval, half by the trade union and 
half by the employers, to decide on the 
question, with the assistance of an equal 
number of technical advisers chosen by the 
authorities. If the dispute breaks out in a 
public department, it must in the first instance 
be submitted to the good offices of the 
authority concerned. The authorities will also 
take part in arbitration proceedings, subject 
to the approval of the competent higher 
authority. If the awards or decisions of 
arbitrators are not carried out, the local 


authorities may, by administrative measures, 
cause them to be carried out. During the 
time that the enquiry or arbitration is in 


progress, both lockouts and _ strikes are 
forbidden. 

An Act to facilitate the 
Proposed reorganization of the coal 
amalgamation mining industry was passed 
of British during the past month in 
mining the British House of Com- 
companies mons. Its purpose was 


to carry out some of the 
recommendations of the “Samuel Commission,” 
whose report was summarized in the April 
issue of the Lasour Gazerre (page 393). The 
Commission declared that “the amalgamation 
of many of the present small units of pro- 
duction is both desirable and_ practicable. 


_ This may often be effected from within, but 


in many cases it will only take place if 
outside assistance is given. Any general 
measure of compulsory amalgamation, on 
arbitrary lines, would be mischievous; the 
action to be taken should be elastic and 
should enable each case to be treated 
individually. The State as mineral owner 
will be able to promote desirable amalgama- 
tions when granting new leases or renewing 
old ones. Legislation should provide for a 
compulsory transfer of interests under existing 
leases where desirable amalgamations are pre- 
vented by the dissent of some of the parties 
or their unreasonable claims. Existing leases 
would not otherwise be affected.” 

The Secretary for Mines (Col. Lane Fox) 
explained the purpose of the bill in moving 
its second reading on June 23. He pointed 
to the success of the larger as compared with 
the smaller mines, the tables given in the 
report showing that the output per man 
increased in proportion to the size of the 
mines, and the cost of production per ton 
decreased correspondingly. “It is desirable,” 
he continued, “in order to be of service to 
the mining industry, to encourage the 
elimination of small old-fashioned undertak- 
ings which in these days of big business 
cannot hope to carry on with complete 
success, but which in many cases might be 
improved by amalgamation. We have the 
contrast of Germany. Germany, in the great 
Westphalian coal-fields, giving an annual out- 
put of 100,000,000 tons, produces this output 
with some 70 undertakings. Great Britain, 
on the other hand, with an output of 
220,000,000 tons a year, requires no less than 
630 undertakings. I think it must be a matter 
of common agreement that bigger groups are 
desirable, but in this case compulsion in such 
matters is very often very undesirable and 
mischievous. Amalgamation should be a 
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natural growth and, in the first instance, 
should be inspired by the fact that someone 
who is interested in the industry sees some 
chance of success and thinks it worth while.” 

The Secretary for Mines further stated that 
‘if when the time comes, three years hence, 
the Mines department consider that amalga- 
mations are not going on as they ought to 
do—which will mean that those who are 
interested in the mines think that they are 
not likely to be a paying proposition—a 
report will be made to Parliament and 
Parliament will then have an opportunity of 
dealing with the situation.” 

The Act contains provisions for facilitating 
the reorganization of the coal-mining industry, 
by means of amalgamations and absorptions; 
it also proposes certain amendments of the 
Mines (Working Facilities and Support) Act, 
1923, with a view to increasing the facilities 
for working minerals. It proposes a levy of 
5 per cent on mineral royalties and way- 
leaves, to be paid into a fund for providing 
washing and drying accommodation at all coal 
mines. It proposes to limit the recruitment 
of persons over the age of 18 years, for 
employment in coal mines, to those who were 
so employed in the seven days ended April 
30, 1926. It also proposes to empower any 
coal-mining company, notwithstanding any- 
thing in its memorandum or articles of associa- 
tion, to establish a profit-sharing scheme. 


By an Act passed in July 


8-Hour day the Parliament of Great 
in British Britain re-established the 
mines 8-hour day for underground 


work in the mines. The 
Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1908, provided, 
subject to certain exceptions, that a workman 
shall not be below ground in a mine for the 
purpose of his work, and of going to and from 
his work, for more than eight hours during 
any consecutive twenty-four hours; the eight 
hours being reckoned, in the case of workmen 
in a shift, from the time when the last work- 
man in the shift left the surface to the time 
when the first workman in the shift returned 
to the surface. Section 3 of the Act permitted 
the statutory hours to be extended as respects 
any mine by the owner, agent, or manager of 
the mine on not more than 60 days in any 
calendar year by not more than one hour a 
day; a register, open to inspection by the 
Mines Inspector, was to be kept of all such 
extensions. 

The Coal Mines Act, 1919, reduced the 
eight hours normally permitted to seven hours, 
but made no change in the provision as to 
an extension by one hour on not more than 
60 days in any year. 
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The Coal Mines Act, 1926, which received 
the Royal Assent on July 8, provides that 
Section 3 of the Coal Mines Regulation Act, 
1908, shall have effect as if the words “on not 
more than 60 days in any calendar year” were 
omitted. The effect of this is to permit a 
working day of eight hours (reckoned as 
above) without restriction. The Act also 
dispenses with the necessity for keeping a 
record of the days on which the extra hour is 
worked. 

The Act, which is purely permissive, came 
into force immediately, and is to continue in 
force for a period of five years from its 
passing. 





The British Columbia Professional Garden- 
ers’ Association was incorporated in July under 
the Societies Act. 





The Farmers’ Co-Operative Collieries Lim- 
ited, was incorporated in July under the Com- 
panies Act (Canada), with headquarters in 
Edmonton, Alberta, the amount of authorized 
capital being $200,000, divided into 4,000 shares 
of $50 each. 





The London Gazette of July 18, contains a 
list of public employees in Canada to whom 
the Imperial Service ‘Medal has been awarded 
by His Majesty the King. The list contains 
the names of six employees of the Post Office 
Department, 57 of the Department of Rail- 
ways and Canals and one of the Department 
lof Justice. 





During July a commission appointed by the 
German Government, assisted by advisers 
from the National Economic Council, pre- 
sented plans for the relief of the unemployed 
in Germany, who are stated to number about 
two million persons. It was proposed that 
productive emergency undertakings should be 
organized, chiefly on the railways, postal 
system and canals, giving employment to half 
a million workpeople. 





According to reports in July there were 
13,000 positions open in France for which no 
workpeople were available. On July 10 there 
were only 369 persons receiving unemployment 
allowances in all France. The Ministry of 
Labour reports the number of unfilled jobs as 
rising rapidly. A year ago there were 10,000 
vacancies. There thas been practically no 
unemployment in France for five years, it is 
stated, clerical labour being the only kind for 
which the demand does not exceed the supply. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


ee employment situation as reported by 

the local superintendents of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada at the end of July 
was as follows:— 


Crop prospects in the Province of Nova 
Scotia were reported as good, although the 
season was somewhat backward. The fishing 
industry reported good catches. Pulpwood 
cutters were wanted, but applicants were not 
anxious to take this particular work in the 
warm weather; the logging industry was 
guiet. Construction was fair, especially in 
Halifax, where work of some proportions yet 
remained to be put in hand. With iron and 
steel showing scarcely any fluctuations, manu- 
facturing generally was taken as fair. The 
coal mines were working practically full time 
with exceptionally large production reported. 
The augmented activity in this latter industry 
was due to water shipments. Both trade and 
transportation were rather brisk. 

Crop prospects in New Brunswick were fair. 
Pulpwood cutters were in demand, but men 
were shy about taking this work, owing to 
seasonal conditions. The fishing industry re- 
ported fish as plentiful. Construction of all 
kinds in fair volume was proceeding satisfac- 
torily. Generally manufacturing was normal, 
with seasonal lines very busy. Transportation 
was rather good, while trade was. showing 
some improvements. 

Farm workers were in brisk demand in the 
Province of Quebec. In this Province logging 
and lumbering were absorbing some workers, 
and preparations for the next year’s cut were 
about ‘to begin. Asbestos mining showed in- 
creased activity. Manufacturing reported a 
continued improvement in textiles, boots and 
shoes and metals, while the pulp and paper 
industry maintained its normal activity. In 
Quebee City the industrial dispute which has 
been effective for some weeks in the boot and 
shoe industry continued to drastically curtail 
production in that line. The building trade 
in every branch seemed very active throughout 
the Province. The volume of trade was re- 
ported as being on the increase. 

Farm orders were general and heavy through- 
out Ontario, and not a few offices reported 
shortages of applicants. Though a few centres 
reported stock-taking as being somewhat 
prevalent among manufacturing concerns, in- 
dustries in this line seemed to be maintaining, 
and in some cases slightly augmenting, the 
increased working staffs reported earlier in the 
year. Building and construction in all branches 
were active throughout the province; most 
building tradesmen seemed to be employed. 


The activity in the bush and logging industries 
seemed chiefly to centre around the demand 
for pulp cutters, but here as elsewhere appli- 
cants for this line of work were not numerous, 
owing to the season of the year. Although 
only nominal demands for labour were being 
received from the mining industry, this line 
was reported as making normal progress. Em- 
ployment conditions generally throughout the 
province appeared in a healthy state with de- 
mands for all classes of labour more encour- 
aging, 

Heavy demands for farm hands, with the 
first of the demands for the annual harvest 
labour just beginning to come in, were re- 
ported from Manitoba. So far the local sup- 
ply of agricultural labour had been fair, and 
was practically adequate to meet requirements. 
Building construction was active, particularly 
in the City of Winnipeg, but railway and high- 
way work were inclined to be quiet. Having 
reference to the City of Winnipeg, it was 
reported that odd jobs of short duration were 
fairly numerous, but that there were more 
than enough applicants to fill them. The 
usual seasonal increases in the demands for 
and placements of women domestic workers 
were recorded. 

On the eve of the harvest, superintendents 
in Saskatchewan reported the demands for 
farm help as becoming very heavy, and some 
local shortages of labour had already de- 
veloped. Railway construction and building 
construction, both being proceeded with in 
fair volume, were stated to have absorbed 
most of those seeking such work. As in 
Manitoba the customary increases in the de- 
mand for domestic workers, particularly for 
farms, were reported. qui 

In common with Manitoba and Saskat- 
chewan, Alberta reports showed an increasingly 
heavy demand for farm workers. While to 
date the local supply had been adequate, tem- 
porary shortages were imminent. The con- 
struction industry was reported as very active 
with practically all skilled workers employed, 


and several additional unskilled workers being 


constantly absorbed. Due to a variety of 
reasons, the coal mining industry was quiet. 
Fire fighting in the bush in some sections of 
the Province was affording temporary work 
to a number of men. The demands for women 
domestics were heavy. 

The logging and lumbering industries in 
British Columbia were quiet, although signs 
of a resumption of increased activity were not 
lacking. Bush fires, which incidentally had 
caused the closing down of some logging 
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camps, gave temporary employment to some 
men engaged in fire-fighting. The construc- 
tion industry was in a fair way, and some 
centres reported all tradesmen as working, 
while others stated that the earlier surplus of 
labour in this group had been substantially 
reduced. From Vancouver Island coal mining 
was reported as showing fair activity. The 
metal mining industry appeared to be busy, 
some little development work being proceeded 
with, although there were no exceptional de- 
mands for metal miners. Manufacturing was 
normal, and most lines were reasonably busy. 
Conditions generally in the Coast Province 


were rather good, and resident workers ap- 
peared to be rather well employed. An exodus 
to the Prairies for the harvest was expected 
to begin during the first week of August. 


Information was tabulated 
EMPLOYERS’ by the Dominion Bureau 
Reports of Statistics from 5,898 em- 


ployers with 850,718 workers 
on July 1, as compared with 830,019 in the 
preceding month. This increase of 20,699 
persons was the largest reported on July 1 
of any year of the record, which was begun 
in 1920. The index number continued to be 


Y sg STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
: (Official Statistics Except Where Noted) 








1926 1925 
July June May July June May 
Trade, external, aggregate..... SEL GSCI ... 90 210,912,014; 179,147,123} 184,772,322) 169,836,632} 119,813,201 
Imports, merchandise for 
CONSUMPTION eee Ste ee VA wn: 91,513,173 86, 052, 253 81, 492,403 75,517,505 59,104,651 
Exports, Canadian produce $§ |.............. 118, 188, 590 91,353,423] 101,678,787 93, 462,993 59, 909, 377 
Custouis duty collected <=>... 3° Po a 13, 935, 414 12,944, 735 12,018, 137 11,801, 845 12, 072,595 
Bank debits to Individual 
actountanh.qs® cuit». dena eSy Wow seis. bows 2, 684, 156,996] 2,415, 275,589] 2, 248,361,843) 2, 151,206,593) 2, 281,817,679 
Bank clearings. “a.ckactes te Corl a, RAO eee 1, 469, 252,796] 1,465,171, 889] 1,230, 759,511] 1, 240,079,079 1, 342, 000, 000 
Bank notes in circulation....... SPE ee oh Oe en 166, 371, 587 164, 334, 621 157, 710, 616 163, 146,336 "162, 045, 843 
Bank deposits, savingSine ad. ie Soles. ceed cokes or 1,328,225, 287] 1,334,842,107] 1,255,005, 214! 1,253, 703,216] 1, 209,879, 335 
Bank loans, commercial ete,... $ |...........-.- 931,548,713} 926,508,698] 881,253,805] | 895,592,277| | 909,091,414 
Security Prices, Index Number— 
Common stocks............. 133-5 130-7 127-7 109-9 107-5 106 +2 
a RUBCKAe, , MAR ot 96-3 95-7 95-5 95-2 96-2 95-7 
OW AGRO. SIA 104-2 105-1 107-0 106-3 106-2 105°8 
sPrices, Wholesale, Index num- 

DEM Se Wasi Miae over MEE eee ES 156-2 155-7 157-0 158-4 158-8 159-1 
$Pricea; Retail, Family budget $ 21-30 21-31 21-54 20-70 20-67 20:73 
{Business failures, number...., LOOM «Adele, < od Teh Larsen, orl. ai 173 
{Business failures, liabilities... $ 29a ;Aeul Posie... Aa 1,763, 615 2 HOMBBL es. ocdtay ses 6, 107, 458 
§Employment Index Number, 

Employers’ pay roll figures.. 103-7 101-0 94-3 96-8 94-5 90-8 
*§$Unemployment percentage f 
(trade union members)...... *4.1 *4.9 *7 3 *6-1 *7.0 8-7 
Jamimiipralion css ae eee ee eal. C4 crevaew 12,191 18, 620 8,159 8,127 13, 338 
Building permits.............. beast on iar be gh 18, 672, 238 18, 537, 932 12,637,551 14,915, 884 15,500, 165 
tContracts awarded........... $ 33, 865, 000 54, 186, 000 57, 140,000 22,179,000 33, 230,000 34,052, 000 
Mineral Production in— 
Pigiron wi lie) nate ee oe tons 67, 232 70, 854 72,762 20,946 45, 883 63, 204 
Steel ingots and castings..... tons 64,847 81,277 89, 513 22,471 63, 140 100, 250 
Berroalloys=ic <3. - feiesche tons 2,931 3,938 3,396 2,209 2,229 2,293 
612) bie Fcc see A Be RE le GODS Fee csr eee 1,387,040 1,138, 738 744,087 736,851 664, 236 
Silver ore shipped from Cobalt Ibs. 2,182, 459 1, 661, 679 1,015, 122 2,067,310 1, 650,374 1,308, 454 
Timber scaled in British Col- 
(UH) OVEN Sead Min Ses carta Posie A ei ees 257,444,993] 258,295,272) 179,220,376} 206,225,124) 204,578,026 
Railways— 
**Car loadings, revenue, 
freight we ares. yee eee. ca 240, 412 251,744 241,939 204, 306 204, 046 197, 225 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings....... 19,001, 967 18, 672,320 18, 643, 447 17,302, 053 15, 128, 319 15, 127,716 
Operatingexpensesy ta. tae iS eLeN OT TE 16, 457, 299 16,022, 721 16,157, 789 15, 358, 027 
Canadian Pacifie Railway, 
GLOSS" CATING. we ee tele ee. Mee hae oo 15, 533, 968 15, 492, 758 15, 188,048 13, 464, 647 12,467,612 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating-expensesataccny, Siro laces... beiecws sere 12, 706, 864 13,043, 881 11,799,172 11, 880, 196 11,558,698 
Steam railways, hee in 

Non-mileshitike, wee THOT SE, Od... MEI... 2,630, 256,804) 2,062,696, 405} 1,827,443, 692) 1,863,803, 732 
Nowspaint casa ct cnameara- int CONS. ten BGs wep: 158, 601 153, 969 121, 664 124, 209 130,013 
Automobiles, passengeneneerie mene |AMhas  atcwterntelicrosiccuatshre oo aid 23, 186 11,140 14, 249 18,351 
***Index of physical volume of 

DUSINGES A Ae ADR eos bits teaser ee hiiars GAl ton Det iares 6.2% 135-0 114-8 115-1 115-0 
Industrial produenoneenmren sel wij cca<S titties altisecuet see 151-4 119-5 125-2 116-4 
Manufactaringtr. eee. . teak, | tees. cldbties (RED « dbaitte oss 149-7 124-3 124-2 124-7 
*Figures for end of previous months. {Bradstreet. {MacLean Building Review. §¥or group figures see articles elsewhere 


in this issue. 


**Figures for four weeks ending J uly 31, 1926, and corresponding previous periods. 


***T he index of the physical 


volume of business “includes, forestry, Mining, manufacturing, employment in wholesale and retail trade, imports, exports, car 


loadings, shares traded and bank debits. 
construction, 


Industrial commodity production includes, forestry, mining, manufacturing and 
Manufacturing includes consumers’ goods and producers’ goods. 
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higher than in any other month of the last 
five years. 

Firms in all provinces registered increased 
employment, Quebec showing the greatest 
gain. In the Maritime Provinces, manu- 
facturing, logging, mining and construction 
recorded improvement, but there were sea- 
sonal losses in transportation. In Quebec, 
all groups except logging, which showed a 
seasonal falling off, reported heightened ac- 
tivity, the expansion in construction, manu- 
facturing and transportation being most note- 
worthy. In Ontario, manufacturing, trans- 
portation and construction absorbed a con- 
siderable number of additional workers, but 
the customary midsummer losses in logging 
camps offset part of the gain. In the Prairie 
Provinces, there was marked activity in con- 
struction and smaller increases on steam rail- 
ways and in manufacturing, communication 
and trade. In British Columbia, further but 
more moderate improvement was noted, 
especially in manufacturing and construction. 

An analysis of the returns for eight cities 
shows that there was slight curtailment in 
Windsor and the Other Border Cities, and 
in Vancouver, while in Montreal, Quebec, To- 
ronto, Ottawa, Hamilton and Winnipeg the 


movement was upward. In Montreal, manu-. 


facturing, construction, trade and _ services 
afforded more employment, but shipping and 
longshore work was slightly less active. In 
Quebec, employment in transportation im- 
proved, while the industrial dispute in boot 
and shoe factories continued to affect the 
situation in the: leather industry. In To- 
ronto, the most marked expansion took place 
in manufacturing and construction, while re- 
tail trade showed midsummer dullness. In 
Ottawa, there were general but small in- 
creases in manufacturing, construction and 
communication. In Hamilton, the trend of 
employment in iron and steel works was de- 
cidedly favourable, while minor changes only 
were registered in other industries. In Wind- 
sor and the Other Border Cities, automobile 
factories laid off a comparatively small num- 
ber of workers, but there were gains in con- 
struction and some other groups. In Win- 
nipeg, there was another but smaller increase 
in employment; moderate improvement was 
shown in manufacturing, communication, 
construction, and trade. In Vancouver, very 
little change was registered, advances in 
trade being offset by declines in shipping. 
Manufacturing, construction, mining, com- 
munication, transportation, services and trade 
recorded greater employment, the gains in 
the two industries first named being most ex- 
tensive. Logging showed seasonal dullness 
and shipping, on the whole, was slacker. 


Within the manufacturing division the largest 
increases were in lumber, food, pulp and 
paper, electric current and non-ferrous metal 
factories. Iron and steel works released some 
employees, as is usual at midsummer, but the 
losses were less pronounced than on July 1 
of any previous year of the record. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of July, 1926. 


Unemployment as used in 


TRADE the following report has ref- 
UNION erence to involuntary idle- 
REPORTS ness due to economic causes. 

Persons engaged in work 


other than their own trades, or who are idle 
because of illness, or as a direct result of 
strikes or lockouts, are not considered as un- 
employed. As the number of unions making 
returns varies from month to month with 
consequent variation in membership, upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organiza- 
tions reporting. 

Continued improvement in the trade union 
situation was registered at the end of June 
as shown by the reports tabulated from 1,502 
labour organizations, with a combined mem- 
bership of 145,732 persons. Of these 5,965, 
or a percentage of 4.1 were out of work, as 
compared with percentages of 4.9 in May 
and 6.1 in June last year. All provinces ex- 
cept Manitoba reflected more favourable 
conditions than in May, though the percent- 
age of change was not particularly outstand- 
ing in any one province. In comparison with 
June last year Nova Scotia unions reported 
a nominal reduction in employment, while 
in all other provinces there was a greater 
volume of work afforded, the most substantial 
gain being that of nearly 6 per cent in Al- 
berta due to greater activity among coal 
miners. The manufacturing industries, as a 
whole, showed some improvement in com- 
parison with May, cigar makers, bakers, metal 
polishers, iron and steel, leather, glass, and 
hat and cap workers all indicating a some- 
what higher level of employment. On the 
other hand, pulp and paper makers, printing 
tradesmen and wood workers were not so 
busy. The garment trades continued to be 
slack as in May, and the percentage of un- 
employment among textile and carpet work- 
ers remained stationary. Greater activity 
than in June last year was reported in the 
manufacturing industries, especially in the 
iron and steel trades. Coal miners were bet- 
ter employed than in May, both in Nova 
Scotia and Alberta, the increase in employ- 
ment in the latter. province being quite sub- 
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stantial. As was the case in May, both coal 
miners in British Columbia and quarry work- 
ers in Nova Scotia registered no idleness. 
The percentage out of work in the building 
and construction trades stood at 4.4, as com- 
pared with percentages of 7.4 in May and 
8.4 in June last year. Alberta and British 
Columbia were the only provinces to register 
more unemployment in building and construc- 
tion than in May, and the most noteworthy 
percentage gain was shown in Manitoba. 
Granite and stone cutters, and hod carriers 
and building labourers indicated a much bet- 
ter situation than in May, and minor in- 
creases occurred among steam shovel and 
dredgemen, bridge and structural iron work- 
ers, bricklayers, masons and plasterers, elec- 
trical workers, and plumbers and steamfitters. 
Carpenters and joiners, painters, decorators 
and paperhangers, and tile layers, lathers and 
roofers, on the other hand, were afforded less 
work. Practically no change was registered 
among transportation workers. The percent- 
age of idleness among steam railway em- 
ployees, whose returns constitute over 81 per 
cent of the entire group membership report- 
ing, remained almost the same as in the pre- 
ceding month, 2.2 per cent of the members 
being out of work as compared with 2.3 
per cent in May. Street and electric rail- 
way employees also reported a gain of .1 
per cent, while teamsters and chauffeurs 
registered no unemployment as in May. 
Navigation workers were not so active, 7.2 
per cent of the members being idle, as com- 
pared with 5.9 per cent at the close of May. 
The transportation industry. as a whole 
afforded more employment ‘than in June 
last year. Retail shop clerks were busier 
than in May. Hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees were more fully engaged, and the 
situation for barbers and stationary engineers 
and firemen also improved. Theatre and 
stage employees, however, were less actively 
employed. The percentage out of work 
among fishermen remained practically station- 
ary. Lumber workers and loggers reported 
no idleness, as compared with an unemploy- 
ment percentage of 4.8 in May. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives a 
summary of unemployment as reported by 
trade unions during the quarter ending June 
30, 1926. 


Reports of the Employment 


EMPLOYMEN? Service of Canada for the 
OFFICE month of June, 1926, showed 
Reports. 33,649 references to positions 

and a al of 32,483 place- 
ments. Of these the placements in regular 


employment were 23,117, of which 19,727 were 
of men and 3,390 of women, while the place- 


ments in casual employment were 9,366. 
Vacancies offered by employers to the Service 
numbered 36,103, of these 26,021 were for men 
and 10,082 for women. Applications for em- 
ployment were registered from 31,712 men and 
10,479 women, a total of 42,191. A slight de- 
crease was shown in the volume of business 
transacted when the above figures are compared 
with those of the preceding month, but a gain 
was shown when the comparison is made with 
the records of June last year, the reports 
for May, 1926 showing 36,966 vacancies offered, 
43,209 applications made and 33,655 placements 
effected, while in June, 1925 there were recor- 
ded 29,335 vacancies, 38,017 applications for 
work and 27,069 placements in regular and 
casual employment. A report in detail of the 
work of the offices for the month of June, 
1926 and for the quarterly period April to 
June, may be found elsewhere in this issue. 


Some figures indicating the 


PRoDUCTION recent movemenits of trade 
IN CERTAIN and industry are given in the 
INDUSTRIES. table on page 749. 


; The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reported that production of pig- 
iron in Canada in June amounted to 70,854 
long tons, a decline of 3 per cent from the 
72,762 tons of May. The month’s output was 
composed of 52,614 tons of basic iron, 10,087 
tons of foundry iron and 8,153 tons of mal- 
leable iron. 

For the first half of 1926, the cumulative 
production totalled 370,864 tons as compared 
with 290,892 tons for the corresponding period 
of last year, 427,105 tons in 1924 and 435,000 
tons for the first six months of 1923. This 
year’s tonnage was composed of 257,459 tons 
basic iron, 93,823 tons of foundry iron and 
20,083 tons of malleable iron. Most of the 
basic iron was produced for further use by the 
reporting firms while the bulk of foundry and 
malleable grades was made for sale. Of the 
total produced 32 per cent was intended for 
sale as against 13 per cent in the previous year. 

Blast furnace charges in June included 123,- 
400 long tons of iron ore, 76,444 short tons of 
coke and 33,953 short tons of limestone. For 
the year to date each long ton of pig iron pro- 
duced necessitated a furnace charge of 4,006 
pounds of ore, 2,236 pounds of coke and 1,099 
pounds of limestone. For the first half of 1925 
the furnace charges for each long ton of pig 
iron included 4,131 pounds of ore, 2,217 pounds 
of coke and 1,146 pounds of limestone. 

There was no change in the number of active 
furnaces, the same six being in blast on June 
30th as at the end of May, April and March. 
The active furnaces had a capacity of 2,375 
long tons per day which represented about 47 
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per cent of the total capacity of all blast 
furnaces in the Dominion. In June of last 
year 15 per cent of the Dominion capacity was 
in blast and 10 per cent banked. On May 
31st, 1926, two working furnaces were located 
at each of the following points: Sault Ste. 
Marie and Hamilton in Ontario, and at 
Sydney in Nova Scotia. 

Production of ferro-alloys at 3,938 long tons 
showed an increase of 14 per cent over the 
3,396 tons reported for May and consisted 
mostly of the grade having a silicon content 
of 15 per cent or less. For the half year, the 
output of ferro-alloys totalled 17,851 tons as 
compared with 12,217 tons during the first six 
months of 1925 and 15,768 tons in 1924. 

Production of 81,277 tons of steel ingots and 
castings in Canada in June was 9 per cent 
under the 89,513 tons of May, but 29 per cent 
over the 63,410 tons produced in June a 
year ago. This month’s output was composed 
of 77,684 tons of steel ingots and 3,593 tons of 
steel castings: all of the ingots were produced 
for the further use of the makers and 5 per 
cent of the castings were made for sale. 

For the six months ending June cumulative 
production amounted to 431,184 tons as com- 
pared with 423,697 tons in the first half of 1925 
and 488,733 tons in 1924. Steel ingots at 410,- 
603 tons showed little change from the 413,- 
891 tons made last year; steel castings at 20,- 
581 tons marked an increase of 210 per cent 
over 9,806 produced in the first six months of 
1925. 

Pig iron prices remained practically un- 
changed in June. At Montreal, No. 1 foundry 
was still quoted at $28.70 and No. 2 foundry 
at $28.20. At Toronto, No. 1 foundry was 
$25.80 and No. 2 foundry $25.30. Basic pig 
iron at mill fell from $22 to $21 per ton. The 
Bureau’s index number for iron and its pro- 
ducts (1913 prices=100) fell from 144.1 to 
143.5 owing to declines in price of basic pig 
iron and of steel sheets. 

During the first quarter of 1926, pig iron 
prices remained steady, No. 1 and No. 2 foun- 
dry at Montreal being quoted at $29.25, while 
No. 1 at Toronto was $26.85 and No. 2, $26.35. 
During the second quarter downward revisions 
occurred to the levels above stated, following 
those in the United States markets, which 
were feeling the competition of cheaper foreign 
iron. At Montreal a further cut was made 
effective by re-establishing a 55 cent differential 
for silicon content. 

Full statistics of coal production during June 
are not yet available, The output of coal 
from Canadian mines during May was 17 per 
cent more than the production for the preced- 
ing month, and 30 per cent greater than the 
average for May in the past five years, The 
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figures were 1,140,630 tons in May as against 
972,106 tons in April, and an average of 877,308 
tons for the month during the five preceding 
years, 

The coal-producing provinces of Nova 
Scotia and British Columbia showed a gain in 
production over the preceding month, and 
the outputs of Nova Scotia, Alberta and Brit- 
ish Cotumbia were greater than the averages 
for the month in the five preceding years, 

Men employed in the coal mines of Canada 
during May numbered 24,413, of whom 18,568 
worked underground and 5,845 on surface, as 
compared with a total of 24,206 in April, of 
whom 18,417 worked underground and_ 5,789 
on surface. Production per man was 46.7 tons 
in May, as against 39.8 tons per man in April. 
During May the production per man-day was 
2.4 tons, as against 2.3 tons in April. The 
tonnage lost was largely due to “lack of 
orders.” 


The summary of Canadian 
trade prepared by the De- 
partment of Customs and 
Excise shows that in June, 
1926, the merchandise entered for consump- 
tion amounted to $91,513,173, as compared 
with $75,517,505 in June, 1925. The do- 
mestic merchandise exported amounted to 
$118,188,590 in June, 1926, as compared with 
$91,353,423 in May, 1926, and $93,462,993 in 
June, 1925. 

The chief imports in June, 1926, were: 
Iron and its products, $23,392,995, and fibres, 
textiles and textile products, $14,326,768. 

The chief exports in the same month were 
in the groups of agricultural and vegetable 
products, mainly foods, $58,832,330, and wood, 
wood products and paper, $25,668,734. 

In the three months ending June, 1926, 
exports of agricultural and vegetable pro- 
ducts, mainly foods, were valued at $115,217,- 
969, and wood, wood products and paper at 
$64,644,773. 


EXTERNAL 
TRADE 


According to a report pre- 
pared by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, the 
value of the building per- 
mits issued in sixty-three cities in Canada 
during the month of June, 1926, amounted 
to $18,672,238, as compared with $18,537,932, 
in the preceding month, and $14,915,884 in 
June, 1925. This was a slight increase of 0.7 
per cent over last month’s total, but was a 
considerable gain, 25.2 per cent, over June, 
1925. 

The Machedn Biliging Review estimates 
the total value of the contracts awarded in 
Canada in July, 1926, at $33,864,700, as com- 
pared with $54,186,400 in June. Of the con- 
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templated new construction in Canada dur- 
ing July, 1926, $12,096,700 was for residential 
building; $12,445,300 for business building; 
$1,829,700 for industrial building, and $6,132,- 
200 for engineering construction (including 
bridges, dams, wharves, sewers, watermains, 
roads, streets and general engineering). By 
classification the construction contracts 
awarded during July, 1926, were divided as 
follows: business building, $14,276,400; resi- 
dential building, $10,154,700, and engineering, 
$2,230,600. The apportionment by provinces 
was: Quebec, $93,899,600; Ontario, $80,932,- 
700; Prairie Provinces, $32,749,100: British 
Columbia, $16,860,300, and the Maritime Pro- 
vinces, $3,966,600. 


Prices 


Retail food prices showed little change. 
The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five, 
in terms of the average retail prices in some 
sixty cities, was $11.07 at the beginning of 
July, as compared with $11.06 for June; 
$10.49 for July, 1925; $9.91 for July, 1924; 
$10.17 for July, 1923; $10.27 for July, 1922; 
$10.96 for July, 1921; $16.84 for July, 1920 
(the peak); $13 for July, 1918; and $7.42 for 
July, 1914. Prices of beef, veal, fresh and 
salt pork, bacon, lard, eggs, creamery butter 
and rolled oats advanced, while a substantial 
decline occurred in the price of potatoes, 
with less important declines in mjlk, mutton 
and dairy butter. Including the cost of fuel 
and rent with that of foods the total budget 
averaged $21.30 at the beginning of July, as 
compared with $21.31 for June; $20.70 for 
July, 1925, $20.30 for July, 1924; $20.65 for 
July, 1923; $20.67 for July,. 1922; $21.53 for 
July, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); 
$20.66 for July, 1918; and $14.17 for July, 


1914. Prices of coal and wood again aver- 
aged slightly lower. ._ Rent showed. little 
change. 


In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
advanced slightly to 156.2 for July, as com- 
pared with 155.7 for June; 158.4 for July, 
1925; 153.9 for July, 1924; 153.5 for July, 
1923; 154.1 for July, 1922; 163.7 for July, 
1921; 256.3 for July, 1920 (the peak); and 
199.5 for July, 1918. In the grouping accord- 
ing to chief component materials four of the 
eight main groups advanced, one declined 
and three remained unchanged. The groups 
which advanced were: Vegetables and their 
Products, because of higher prices for grains, 
flour, rubber, hay and straw; Fibres, Tex- 
tiles and Textile Products, because of slightly 
higher levels for cotton, silk and wool; Non- 
Ferrous Metals and their Products, due to 
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higher prices for copper, lead, tin, spelter, 
antimony and solder; and Chemicals and 
Allied Products, mainly because of an ad- 
vance in the price of glycerine. Animals and 
their Products declined, due mainly to lower 
prices for live stock, butter and cheese. 
Wood and Wood Products, Iron and its Pro- 
ducts and Non-Metallic Minerals and their 
Products were practically unchanged. 


Strikes and Lockonis 


The time loss due to industrial disputes was 
greater than in June, 1926, but less than in 
July, 1925. There were in existence during the 
month 19 disputes, invelving 11,208 employees, 
and resulting in a time loss of 52,141 working 
days, as compared with 13 disputes in June, 
involving 2,237 workpeople and resulting in 
a time loss of 45,348 working days. In July, 
1925, there were recorded 21 disputes, involving 
13,458 work-people, and resulting in a time loss 
of 331,976 working days. None of the strikes 
and lockouts commencing prior to July were 
terminated, but nine of the strikes and lockouts 
commencing during July terminated during 
the month. At the end of the month, therefore, 
there were eleven strikes and lockouts affecting 
6,488 workpeople, not including those strikes 
and lockouts in which employment conditions 
were reported to be no longer affected but 
which had not been formally called off. 


—_—__—___ 


An association of industrial nurses was 
organized lately at Toronto, membership being 
open to nurses in other industrial centres. 
The first industrial nurse began to practise at 
Toronto about ten years ago, and there are 
now said to be twenty regularly at work. 
Among the firms employing nurses are the 
Dominion Express Company, the Bell Tele- 
phone Company, the Canadian General Elec- 
tric, the Canada Kodak Company, the 
Toronto Carpet Company, the Massey-Harris, 
the Gutta-Percha Rubber Company, the 
Hydro Commission, Gunns Limited, the Harris 
Abattoir, the William Davies Company and 
Swift’s. 

Miss M. F. McKeown, employed by the 
Dominion Express Company, described the 
work recently to the Toronto Globe. Actual 
casualties are infrequent, she said, and the 
work consists mainly in organizing health and 
comfort work on behalf of the employees. 
This company now provides an employees’ 
cafeteria, rest and recreation room, reading 
material, ete. Every morning and afternoon 
a rest pause of ten minutes is allowed, when 
all the employees are permitted to move freely 
about. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT, 1907, DURING THE MONTH OF JULY, 1926 


URING the month of July the Depart- 
ment received the report of a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between the Winnipeg 
Electric Company and certain of its em- 
ployees, being motormen and _ conductors, 
members of the Street Railway Employees’ 
Unit, One Big Union. The membership of 
the Board was as follows: the Honourable 
Mr. Justice J. H. Lamont, Regina, Sask., 
chairman, appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other members of the Board, namely, Messis. 
J. B. Coyne, K.C., Winnipeg, Man., appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a reccom- 
mendation from the company, and Fred, J. 
Dixon, Fort Garry, Man., nominee of the 
‘employees. The report was signed by the 
chairman and Mr. Coyne, and _ contained 
recommendations as to the settlement of the 
dispute. A minority report was presented by 
Mr. Dixon. The text of the Board’s find- 


ings and of the minority report is given 
below. 
Application Received 


An application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
received during July from employees of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company and Cana- 
dian National Railways, being conductors, 
trainmen and yardmen, members of the Order 
of Railway Conductors and the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. The application arose 
from the companies refusal to accede to the 
employees request for increased wages. The 
number of employees stated to be directly 
affected was 15,000. A Board was established 
by the Minister, Mr. Isaac Pitblado, K.C., 
Winnipeg, Man., being appointed on the 
recommendation of the companies, and Mr. 
David Campbell, K.C., Winnipeg, Man., on 
that of the employees. At the close of the 
month a chairman had not been appointed. 


Report of Board in dispute between the Winnipeg Electric Company and 
certain of its employees being motormen and conductors, members 
of the Street Railway Employees’ Unit, One Big Union 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, 1907, as made applicable 
to the Province of Manitoba, by Chapter 
26 of the Statutes of Manitoba, 1926, and 
of the dispute between The Winnipeg 
Electric Company, employers, and cer- 
tain of its employees, being motormen 
and conductors, members of The Street 
‘Railway Employees Unit, One Big Union. 


To the Hon. G. B. Jonss, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Sirn—The undersigned members of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation es- 
tablished under the provisions of the above 
mentioned Acts to examine into the merits 
of the dispute referred to, have the honour 
to report as follows:— 

The Board held its first meeting on July 9, 
when it was informed that the company would 
not take part in the proceedings nor would 
their officers appear unless subpoenaed, The 
chairman thereupon issued subpoenas to I. 
Palk, secretary and assistant to the presiden:, 
C. H. Dahl, assistant general manager, R. R. 
Knox, assistant to the president, and George 
McIntosh, statistician, 

The members of the Board then spent two 
days, July 10 and 12, discussing the items in 


dispute, first with one side and then with the 
other, in an endeavour to negotiate a settle- 
ment acceptable to both parties. 

The Board held its first pubiic meeting on 
July 13, and thereafter held further public 
meetings in the course of the inquiry and 
negotiations on July 20, 21, 22 and 23. Ail 
members of the Board were present at each 
meeting. Between tlfe meetings and even sub- 
sequent thereto, members of the Board spent 
several days in further negotiation and in the 
consideration of this report. The employees 
were represented throughout by a committee 
consisting of Herbert Jones, W. T. Rendall 
and A, Hume. 

At the opening of the session of July 13 
Edward Anderson, K.C., counsel for the com- 
pany, appeared and asked to be allowed to 
make a statement. He said that the company 
was refusing to appear before the Board for 
two reasons. The first reason was that the 
Board had no jurisdiction to investigate the 
dispute, as the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, 1907, had been held by the Privy 
Council to be ultra vires of the Parliament 
of Canada, and that chapter 26 of the Statutes 
of Manitoba, 1926, could not make effective 
Federal legislation which the Parliament of 
Canada had no jurisdiction to pass. The 
second reason for the company’s refusal to 
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appear, he said, was that the company re- 
fused to recognize the organization known as 
the One Big Union, which made the applica- 
tion for the appointment of the Board, as it 
was not a trade union within the meaning of 
the Industrial Disputes Act, 1907. Having 
made his statement, Mr, Anderson withdrew. 

The officials of the company who had been 
subpoenaed then stated that they were be- 
fore the Board not volurtarily, but by reason 
of having been subpoenaed. They, however, 
expressed their willingness to give the Board 
any information in their possession, 

The committee representing the employees 
then took up the matters in dispute, leaving 
the question of wages until the last. In open- 
ing their case they gave an outline of the 
negotiations which had taken place between 
the company and themselves before they ap- 
plied for the appointment of a Board of Con- 
ciliation and they submitted the correspond- 
ence which passed between them. From that 
correspondence it appeared that the company 
had offered an increase of wages over those 
specified in the agreement of April 27, 1922, 
which was the agreement under which the 
parties had been working. This offer, how- 
ever, was conditioned upon, including in the 
agreement a clause requiring the employees 
not to permit any outside influence to be used 
against the company or any interference be- 
tween the company and its employees. The 
demand for this clause arose by reason of the 
fact that last fall, when some of the motor- 
men and conductors were protesting against 
the policy of the company in converting two- 
men cars to one-man cars, the Central Labour 
Council of the One Big Union joined forces 
with the protesting employees and put up a 
propaganda which was deemed hostile to the 
company and detrimental to its business. 

The Company’s offer was submitted to the 
employees and was rejected. 

The Board felt that no progress could be 
made towards getting the parties together in an 
agreement unless a clause relating to this out- 
side interference could be drafted which both 
sides would accept; consequently the mem- 
bers of the Board spent some days discussing 
various proposals and negotiating between the 
parties. Finally a clause was drafted which 
seemed to the members of the Board to em- 
body the protection desired by the Company 
without infringing the rights of the employees. 
It read as follows:— 

It ‘is distinctly understood by the parties to this 
agreement that it is entered into directly between the 
company and its motormen and conductors represented 
by a committee of said motormen and conductors auth- 
orized to execute the same on their behalf. It is further 
understood that in order to avoid outside influence or 


interference of any kind both the company and the 
motormen and conductors agree that they will not 
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invite or encourage and so far as in their power lies 
will not allow outside influence or interference in any 
dispute between them, and further that, in any dis- 
pute regarding wages or working conditions or other 
street railway matters, if the matter is not satisfac- 
torlly adjusted by the traffic superintendent, the 
manager of the railway utility and the assistant 
general manager to whom it shall be referred in 
successive staps, the parties hereto agree that such 
dispute shall be considered by a body consisting of 
officials of the company on the one side and a grievance 
committee composed of motormen and conductors om 
the seniority list on the other and they shall endeavour- 
to arrive at a satisfactory settlement of the dispute. 
Failing a satisfactory settlement the matter shall be 
referred to arbitration and it is agreed that there shall 
be no strike on the part of the employees nor lockout 
on the part of the company until the dispute has been 
submitted to arbitration. 

Discrimination: 


Neither the Company nor the employees shail dis- 
criminate against any employee for joining or continuing 
as a member of any labour organization or for not being 
a member of any labour onganization. 

This discriminatory clause should follow 
immediately after the clause respecting out- 
side interference and be substituted for the 
discriminatory clause in the agreement of 
1922. 

While not definitely agreeing to these 
clauses, both sides intimated that, if an agree- 
ment were reached upon the other points in 
dispute, the clauses would probably be ac- 
cepted. 

The Board then heard the other items in 
dispute, which were as follows: 

1. Reporting Tima—The time allowed 
under the previous agreement for reporting 
was five minutes, for which the men got paid. 
The Committee asked that this be raised to 
ten minutes, because in some cases the work 
could not be completely performed within 
the five minutes. The officers of the Com- 
pany stated that the work had been satisfac- 
torily performed under the five minutes clause: 
and further that: the reason for the payment: 
of reporting time was that the Company 
desired to have the men on the ground five 
minutes before the schedule time for start- 
ing their cars, so as to be sure that the cars 
would all be taken out, and that, to secure the 
attendanice of the men five minutes before 
starting time, the Company agreed to pay 
them for such time. 

The payment for reporting time was passed 
upon by a former Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation and the time to be paid for was 
fixed at five minutes. Since then there has not 
been any very material increase in the duties 
to be performed by a motorman or conductor 
during the time fixed and in the opinion of 
the majority of the Board payment for five 
minutes reporting time is a fair provision, 
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2. That extra pay earned by the employees 
for working over time or training students 
should be given to them the following pay 
day. 

We think this should be done. 


3. That all men should be paid the follow- 
ing pay day for schedule time travelling be- 
tween relief points and the place of receiv- 
ing or delivering fare boxes or schedule cards. 

This is reasonable and we think it should 
be allowed. , 

4. Equipment of cars—We recommend that 
to the clause in the agreement of 1922 deal- 
ing with this matter there should be added 
the following words: 

** All busses shall be equipped with the latest modern 
up-to-date equipment and it is agreed that the com- 
pany will at all times provide every reasonable facility 


for the comfortable operation of the busses by the 
operator ’’, 


5. Senwority—The complaint under this 
heading was that the Company had been in 
the habit a year or so ago of too frequently 
posting runs for selection and the Committee 
desired to add to the former agreement a 
clause requiring two months to elapse between 
postings. The Committee admitted, however, 
that for the past six months this cause of 
complaint has been largely remedied. 

Mr. Dahl, Assistant General Manager, 
pointed out that, as the changing of runs de- 
pended upon changing traffic conditions and 
the necessity of meeting these, the Company 
could not be restricted in such a way as to 
prevent them from taking care of tlie traffic. 
He stated that he could assure the motormen 
and conductors that the runs would not be 
changed oftener than the traffic conditions 
demanded. 

In our opinion the Company must be al- 
lowed some latitude in meeting changing 
traffic conditions. So long as the clause con- 
tained in the previous agreement is carried 
out in practice as it has been during the last 
six months the restriction asked for is not 
necessary and might prove detrimental to the 
proper management of the railway. We there- 
fore recommend that no alteration be made in 
the clause. 


6. Promotion—One of the conditions speci- 
fied by the Company in its offer to enter 
into an agreement with the employees re- 
presented before the Board was that men pro- 
moted from conductors and motormen to the 
position of supervisor, time-keeper or other 
officer in the traffic department, should re- 


tain seniority in the same manner and to the | 


same extent as a motorman or conductor 
absent by reason of being employed as an 
officer in an association of motormen or con- 
ductors. The employees were unwilling to 


accept this condition. After some negotia- 
tions the following clause was submitted as 
meeting for all practical purposes the require- 
ments of the Company and at the same time 
meeting the objection of the employees to 
the condition: 


“Tf an employee who has been three years in the 
service as a motorman or conductor is promoted to 
the position of division or assistant superintendent, 
traffic supervisor, timekeeper, etc., he shall, if pro- 
moted immediately after he has been operating as 
motorman or conductor, retain his seniority rights, but 
such seniority rights shall not be exercised until the 
next regular sign-up of the runs after the employee 
retires from such position as he may now hold or to 
which he may hereafter be promoted in the traffic 
department ”’. 


We recommend the adoption of this clause 
as covering an employee’s right to retain his 
seniority standing upon promotion. 

7. Change money.—This should be increased 
from $35 to $40, as that sum was agreed upon 
by the parties during the negotiations. 

8. Uniforms—The chief controversy here 
was in respect to the demand of the men for 
an extra pair of pants with their uniform. 
Under the previous agreement the Company 
furnished each motorman and conductor after 
the first year with a regulation uniform free 
of charge. For their first uniforms the motor- 
men and conductors paid half their cost. The 
contention on behalf of the men is that one 
pair of pants cannot be made to last a year 
and that pants will not wear as long as the 
coat and be presentable. The Committee 
stated that if the material in the uniforms 
was of as good wearing quality as in the 
uniforms /furnished) before the War, they 
would not be asking for an extra pair of pants, 
but that it was not. Mr. Max Goldstein, who 
supplies the uniforms, admitted that the 
quality of cloth obtainable since the War was 
not as good as he had been able to purchase 
in former times, but that it was getting better 
each year, and he expected that it would soon 
be as good as heretofore. The officials of the 
Company pointed out that this was the ‘first 
demand they had ever received for extra pants 
and further that on April 27th last the Com- 
pany had concluded an agreement with some 
fifty of its motormen and conductors who were 
members of the Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employees and 
that these employees were satisfied to take 
only one pair of pants with the uniform. They 
also pointed out that they knew of only one 
Company “The British Columbia Electric 
Railway Company” who gave an extra pair 
of pants with the uniforms; that the cost to 
the Company of the uniforms, including over- 
coat, pea-jacket and caps, averaged $29,562 
a year, and that an extra pair of pants would 
cost in the neighborhood of $7,000 additional. 
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It was also stated that the men would not 
wear out two pairs of pants in one year. 

The question of uniforms is closely allied to 
that of wages. Some of the Companies do 
not supply uniforms to their employees at all, 
while other Companies pay a portion of the 
cost thereof. 

The Winnipeg Electric Company supplies its 
men with uniforms. The undertaking to sup- 
ply a uniform each year implies, we think, an 
undertaking to supply one that with due care 
will last a year. We think also that it is 
established that one pair of pants of the 
quality now obtainable will not last a year. 
The members of the Committee who were op- 
erating cars stated so positively. We also be- 
lieve that two pairs of pants would last more 
than a year. Under these circumstances it 
seems to us not unreasonable that an extra 
pair of pants should be supplied to cover 
this year and next. This would be on the 
footing that two ‘coats will last as long as 
three pairs of pants. At the expiration of two 
years the quality of the cloth in all prob- 
ability will be as good as before the War, 
in. which case further extra pants will not 
be required. 

If, however, a motorman or conductor 
leaves the service of the Company for any 
cause or is discharged within four months 
after receiving the extra pair of pants, such 
motorman or conductor will be charged the 
full price of the same. 

9. Box Time—We recommend that schedule 
time required for the trip between the place 
of receiving or delivering a fare box or sched- 
ule card and the relief point be allowed. Also 
that overtime should be specified on the sign- 
up sheet. 


10. Runs and Spreads—The Committee re- 
quested that the percentage of straight runs 
should be increased from 35 per cent to 50 
per cent; that all three-piece runs should be 
eliminated, and that spreads should be cut 
down from 13 hours to 104 hours. In actual 
practice the straight runs have been increased 
to 46 per cent and the other runs have been 
arranged so that out of 400 runs only 12 
runs require a spread of over 124 hours and 
only 33 require over 12 hours. The officials 
of the Company pointed out that the runs are 
arranged so that the spreads will be kept as 
low as is consistent with good operating. 

All things considered we recommend the 
continuance of the clause contained in the 
previous agreement. 


11. Wages—From May 1, 1922, until April 
30, 1926, the wages paid to motormen and 
conductors were those set out in an agreement 
entered into between them and the Company 
on April 27, 1922, with this exception, that 


after the installation of a one-man car the 
operator of that car was paid an additional 
five cents per hour. On April 27, 1926, the 
Company entered into an agreement with 
the Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employees representing some 
fifty of the Company’s motormen and con- 
ductors. That agreement provided that the 
rate of wages for motormen and conductors 
operating a two-men car should remain the 
same as in the agreement of April 27, 1922, but 
that the wages of the operator of the one-man 
car and bus drivers should be increased 65c. 
per hour above the schedule rate in the 1922 
agreement, or 14c. per hour above the 
wages which the Company were actually pay- 
ing to operators of one-man cars. 

The Company offered to the motormen and 
conductors represented before this Board the 
same wages as those contained in the agree- 
ment with the members of the Amalgamated 
Association. That offer was not accepted, be- 
cause it did not provide for any increase 
of wages to the operators of two-men ars. 
During the negotiations the Company offered 
to increase the wages of the operators of two- 
men cars by Ic. per hour over the former 
rate. This would add some $27,000 per year 
to the wages received by the men. 

The Committee representing the employees 
based their claim to an increased wage upon 
the improved revenues of the Railway, a 
somewhat higher cost of living in 1926 than: 
in 1922, and that. under the present rate they 
cannot maintain the standard of living te 
which they are entitled. They claimed that 
in 1922 they accepted a reduction in wages in 
view of the fact that the revenue of the rail- 
Way was decreasing and that there had been 
a reduction in the cost of living since 1920. 

The officials of the Company on the other 
hand pointed out that, while the net earnings 
for 1925 were $71,056 more than for 1924, they 
were $12,899 less than in 1922, $177,960 less 
than in 1921, and $236,996 less than in 1920; 
that although the net revenue of the Com- 
pany decreased approximately $224,000 be- 
tween 1920 and 1922, being over 30 per cent, 
and the cost of living as shown by the weekly 
budget of the Labour Department decreased 
approximately 20 per cent, yet the employees’ 
wages were reduced in 1922 only 4c. or less 
than 7 per cent; that having carried the men 
over a period of depression without further 
reduction in pay, it was not reasonable that 
an increase should be demanded at the first 
sign of improved conditions and before the 
Company had been able to recoup itself in 
any degree for the losses of the last few years: 
that in no instance had any increase been 
given in street railway wages in Canada this 
year and that the Winnipeg wages are 8c. 
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above the average Electric Railway wages in 
‘Canada. 

The officials also claimed that the earnings 
of 1925 fell far short of the fair return on its 
investment which the Public Utilities Com- 
mission held the Company entitled to, and 
that the increase of wages now offered would 
absorb the whole of the increased revenue 
anticipated from the Railway Utility in 1926 
over that of 1922. 

A large amount of material was presented 
and many statements were handed in and 
figures furnished in support of the respective 
contentions of the Company and the employ- 
ees. 

As the decreasing revenue of the Railway 
was one of the reasons which in 1922 influ- 
enced the motormen and conductors to accept 
a reduction in their wages, the present im- 
proved revenue of the Railway is in our opin- 
ton an element to be considered in determin- 
ing what is a fair wage for the men. 

After full consideration of the material be- 
fore us, the majority of the Board are of 
opinion that the wages which the Company 
now offers are fair and reasonable for this 
year. 

The majority of the Board therefore recom- 
mend the following wage schedule: 





Daily ex. Sunday Sundays only 
One-man | Two-men} One-man | Two-men 
car car car car 
operators | operators | operators | operators 


per hr per hr. | per hr per hr 
Beoond emmonthe| Bsr | 50°" | gone | 55 
Tied Wott race amc teas 2 aaa 
thereafter Rey (dened GY fe aina Cte Cleo 


At the close of the hearing of the matters 
in dispute the Committee requested the 
Board to enquire into the dismissal by the 
Company of W. Bancroft, Conductor. The 
reason for asking the Board to consider an 
individual case was that it was alleged that 
Bancroft had been dismissed owing to his ac- 
tivity in respect of the dispute now before 
the Board. 

The Board expressed the opinion that if 
such was the case his dismissal might be ger- 
mane to the enquiry and the Board might 
have jurisdiction to enquire into it, but that 
unless the dismissal was connected with the 
dispute, it would not be a matter into which 
the Board could enquire. 

After hearing the evidence we are of opinion 
that it has not been shown that Bancroft’s 
activities in respect of the dispute now before 
us had anything whatever to do with his 


dismissal. It is therefore not a matter for the 
Board’s consideration. 

The Board cannot close its report without a 
reference to the unfailing courtesy and good. 
feeling displayed by the representatives of the 
employees and the officials of the Company 
who were before us. 


(Sgd.) J. H. Lamonr, 
Chairman. 


(Sed.) J. B. Coyne, 
Member of the Board. 


Dated at Winnipeg this 29th day of July, 
1926. 


Minority Report 


To the Honourable G. B. JoNEs, 
Minister of Labour, Ottawa. 


Sm,—While concurring in the main with 
the Report of the Majority, there are certain 
points upon which I must differ, namely:— 

(1) Reporting Time.—In my opinion suffi- 
cient evidence was submitted to the Board 
to show that five minutes was not sufficient 
in which to do the work required. Since the 
five minute rule was made additional duties 
have been imposed upon the Motormen and 
Conductors and the One Man Car has been 
introduced. The One Man Car Operator has 
to perform the duties of two men and has 
only five minutes in which to do it. It is 
only under the most favourable circumstances 
that the men can perform the duties required 
i A number of other compan- 
ies allow ten minutes reporting time and in 
my opinion it is not too much. 

(2) Runs and Spreads—In their original 
agreement submitted to the Company, a copy 
of which was forwarded to the Minister of 
Labour with the application for a Board of 
Conciliation, the men asked that Spread Time 
be cut to ten and one-half hours. This seems 
long enough time to take to work an eight 
hour day. However, during the negotiations, 
the Committee representing the men _ said 
they would be satisfied at this time if the 
spread was cut to twelve hours. The Com- 
pany spointed' out that there were only twelve 
runs requiring a spread of twelve and one 
half hours or more, and only thirty-three 
requiring over twelve hours. In view of the 
fact that, according to the Company’s own 
statement, they are so near the twelve hour 
limit, I am of the opinion that the Company 
could easily arrange to have no runs with 
over a twelve hour spread. 

(3) Wages—The main arguments used by 
the Company against paying better wages at 
this time were that the Cost of Living was not 
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much higher now than it was in 1922 and also 
that while the Company admitted that its 
financial position had improved in 1925 and 
the early part of 1926 and gave every indica- 
tion of continuing to improve, they were still 
unable to offer more than is set out in the 
Majority Report. Much higher wages are 
paid to Motormen and Conductors both in 
Toronto and Vancouver in spite of the fact 
that the cost of living is lower in both places 
than it is in Winnipeg—at least that is the 
only conclusion I could arrive at after a care- 
ful study of the Cost of Living Statistics in 
the Labour Gazette. However, apart alto- 
gether from the question of the Cost of Liv- 
ing and the financial position of the Com- 
pany, the men are entitled to a decent living 
wage. The Company’s own figures show that 
the average weekly wage of their employees 
is approximately twenty-seven dollars, while, 
according to the figures published in the 
Labour Gazette, the Cost of Living for a 
family of five is twenty-one dollars and fifty 
four cents per week. This does not include 
any allowance for clothes, education, medical 


expenses or recreation. It should be apparent 
to the most casual observer that this sum is 
insufficient to provide the decencies of life. 
If we had been dealing with the old horse 
car, the Company would have been required 
to keep their horses in decent working con- 
dition regardless of the cost of feed or the 
financial condition of the Company. If they 
failed to do this, they would have been pro- 
secuted by the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. Unfortunately, there is 
no society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
working men and their families. 

I am of the opinion that the employees 
should receive a substantial increase in wages 
in order to enable them and their families 
to enjoy the kind of life to which they are 
entitled in a community which calls itself civil- 
ized. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Yours respectfully, 


(Sed.) F. J. Drxon, 
Representing the Employees. 


CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


IX mew decisions of the Canadian Rail- 
way Board of Adjustment No. 1 have 
been received by the Department. This 
Board was established under an Order in 
Council dated July 11, 1918, while the war 
was still in progress, its purpose being to 
secure uninterrupted service on the railways. 
The Board consists of six representatives of 
the railway companies and six representatives 
of labour, one for each of the railway brother- 
hoods. 


Case No. 272.—Canadian National Rail- 
ways (central region) and _ Brother- 
hood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees. 


The members of a _ section-gang worked 
six nights per week, the hours being from 
10 p.m. to 6.30 am. They went on duty on 
Saturday, but not on Sunday night. These 
employees are paid an additional allowance 
of two cents per hour to the section-men 
and five cents per hour to the foremen dur- 
ing the period that they are required to work 
at night time; this being in conformity with 
the decision rendered by the Board on Case 
250, dated July 15, 1925. (Lasour Gazer, 
August, 1925, page 766.) 

The employees claimed payment at time 
and one-half rate between midnight on Sat- 
urday and Sunday morning, under the pro- 


visions of Clause F, section 2 of their wage 
agreement No. 7, which reads as follows:— 

Except as otherwise provided, time and one-half 
shall be paid for work on Sundays, Christmas Day, 
Labour Day, New Year’s Day, except for patrolling 
track. Employees required to patrol their own sections 
on these days shall be allowed one day straighit time. 
If required to patrol beyond the limits of their own 
sections, or perform other track labour on these days, 
they shall be allowed ttime and one-half while s0 
occupied. 


The Railway contended that as these em- 
ployees worked six hours per week and were 
allowed one night per week off duty like the 
other employees, the shift commencing prior 
to midnight on Saturday should be considered 
the Saturday shift, and that the shift com- 
mencing on Sunday, which was their regular 
assigned seventh day off, should be considered 
as the shift to which punitive rates apply. 

The Board denied the claim of the employ- 
ees, in view of the clause above quoted pro- 
viding for relief on one day in seven. 


Case No. 273.—Temiskaming and Northern 
Oniario Railway Commission and 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
Order of Railway Conductors, and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

A controversy arose between the Commis- 
sion and the Brotherhood as to the interpre- 
tation of Article 27 of the Enginemen’s Sched- 
ule and Rule 7 of the Trainmen’s Schedule, 
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both being copied from corresponding arti- 
cles in the Canadian Pacific (Eastern lines) 
schedules, as follows:— 

Through freight or mixed train engineers and firemen 
making more than five stops to take on or set out a 
car (or cars) or who make more than ten (10) switches 
en route or a combination of seven (7) movements of 
such service will be paid way freight rates for the 
trip. 

The Commission held that only a “stop” 
should be considered in the definition of what 
constitutes a “stop to set out or pick up 
cars,’ and that it does not include setting- 
off cars at a station in two or more sidings, 
as claimed by the employees. 

The Board recommended further conferen- 
ces ‘between the parties in regard to the inter- 
pretation of the article in question. Failing 
an agreement on the matter the Board decided 
that the agreed interpretation of the corres- 
ponding articles in the Schedule of the Can- 
adian Pacific (Eastern lines) should govern 
in the present case, 


Case No. 274.—Canadian Pacific Railway 
(Western lines) and Order of Rail- 
road Telegraphers. 

This case concerned the interpretation of 
Article 21 of the Telegraiphers’ Schedule, 
which is as follows:— 

Train Dispaitchers will not be required to dio clerical 
work that will imterfere with the proper handling of 
their trains, nor will they be required ito issue train 
orders to any person other than an authorized Tele- 
grapher except in case of emergency. 


The employees claimed that this article had 
not been complied with in connection with 
the running of a log-train belonging to a 
company which had running rights over the 
Canadian Pacific Railway tracks under agree- 
ment, the conductor having copied his own 
train orders from the train despatchers, in- 
stead of having these orders copied by the 
agent. They claimed that the telegraphers 
affected should be compensated for the calls 
that should have accrued to them while this 
practice was followed. 

The Company denied that there had been 
a violation of the agreement on their part, 
and that the independent company making 
use of the Canadian Pacific Railway tracks 
was entitled to obtain orders direct from the 
dispatcher. Moreover, the orders for the log 
train had been teil by the conductor, not 
on Canadian Pacific Railway premises, but 
on the premises of the other company. 

The Board -held that orders had been trans- 
mitted in a manner contrary to agreement, 
and sustained the employees’ claim. 


Case No. 275.—Canadian Pacific Railway 


(Western lines) and Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers. 


The position of agent and operator were 
abolished at a station at Proctor, British Col- 
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umbia, and a telephone was installed between 
the station and Nelson, the slipman at Proc- 
tor making use of this telephone for giving 
information to the train dispatcher at Nelson 
as to movements of boats, etc. The Com- 
pany stated that the telephone was intended 
only for use in emergencies. The telegraph- 
ers claimed that a telegrapher should be em- 
ployed at Proctor. 

The Board saw no necessity for the main- 
tenance of an operator at this point, and 
denied the employees’ claim to that extent. 
The evidence however indicated that mforma- 
tion relative to the movement of trains and 


-barges had been transmitted contrary to the 


terms and conditions of Telegraphers’ Sche- 
dule Agreement. As the result of negotia- 
tions between the parties the practice com- 
plained of has been discontinued, and the 
Railway’s representative assured the Board 
that it will not occur again. 


Case No. 276.—Canadian Pacific Railway 
(Western lines) and Order of Rail-. 
road Telegraphers. 


The railway telegraph operators at Banff, 
Alberta, formerly received a commission for 
handling commercial telegraph business. At 
the beginning of the tourist season of 1924 
the company decided to re-arrange its com- 
mercial telegraph business at this point, having 
the telephone monitors accept telegrams and 
transfer them to the city by messenger. The 
telegraphers claimed an increase of $5 per 
month in wages, each of the three operators 
concerned having lost, it was claimed, $8.99 
per month in consequence of the re-arrange- 
ment. In support of their claim they cited 
Article 23 of the Telegraphers’ Schedule, which 
reads: 

When the handling of express or telegraph business. 
for which @ commission payment is allowed is created 
or withdrawn at any office, thereby increasing or 
reducing the average monthly compensation paid to. 
any position, prompt adjustment of the salary affected 
will be made conforming to the rates paid for similar 
positions at stations in the same locality. The amounts 
of commission earned will not govern in establishing 
the rates for positions. 

The Board denied the employees’ claim, 
finding that according to the evidence sub- 
mitted the fluctuation in the commissions 
formerly paid to the telegraphers at Banff did 
not justify a revision of the wage rates. 


Case No. 277.—Canadian Pacifie Railway 
(Western lines) and Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers. 

A controversy arose as to the rate to be paid 
to a relief dispatcher who is temporarily re- 
heving regular “trick” dispatchers in an office 
where the latter are employed for less than six 
days each week. A relieving dispatcher: 
claimed a shortage of pay, the Company hav-- 
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ing paid him the rate for the position he 
filled when not working as a dispatcher. The 
employees contended that the rate for relief 
dispatcher was fixed by the schedule in Article 
30, Telegraphers’ Schedule, and should not be 
deviated from, as it represented the minimum 
for this class of service. The Company, on 
the other hand, contended that when a reliev- 
ing dispatcher is not employed relieving a 
train-dispatcher he is only entitled to the rate 
for such position as he reverts to. That is, 
if lhe assumes a position in the yard office he 
should be paid accordingly. There is no 
stipulated rate, they contended, for a reliev- 
ing dispatcher when he is not relieving in 
that capacity, and the rate applying to the 
position he is filling is the one he should be 
paid, 


The Board sustained the employees’ claim, 
holding that a relief dispatcher is entitled to 
the rate of pay prescribed for this class in 
Article 30. 


Case No. 255.—Canadian Pacific Railway 
(Western lines) and Order of Raii- 
road Telegraphers. — 

This case was presented to the Board on 
August 11, 1925, when it developed that addi- 
tional information was required before the 
Board could reach a decision in the matter. 
It was accordingly referred back to the par- 
ties, 

The Board was informed that a settlement 
had been reached and acceded to a request 
for the withdrawal of the case. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JULY, 1926 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in ex- 
istence during July was 19 as compared 
with 13 in June. The time loss for the month 
was less than during July, 1925, being 52,141 
working days, as compared with 331,976 work- 
ing days in the same month last year, The 
considerable time loss and number of employ- 
ees Involved in July, 1925, were chiefly due 
to the cessation of work involving coal miners 
in Nova Scotia, from March to August. 


Number | Number of| Time loss 
Date of employees | in working 
disputes involved days 
RAST bia) OWA Sateiy aps pen, BR 19 11, 208 52,141 
JUHe,-TE2Oaacace setae 13 2,200 45,348 
July, 1925..... OS... 21 13,458 331,976 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well aS 
‘trikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, 1s rarely encountered. In the statis- 
tical table, therefore. strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lcckout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, i: 2 cessation of work involving six or 
more employees at its commencement and lasting more than 
one workingday Disputes of only one day’s duration, or less, 
and disputes involving less than six employees, are not included 
in the published record unless at least ten days’ time loss is 
caused, but a separate record of such disputes is maintained 
in the Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information practically preclude prebability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


Six disputes, involving 653 workpeople, were 
carried over from June, and thirteen disputes 
commenced during July. None of the strikes 
and lockouts commencing prior to July were 
terminated, but nine of the strikes and lock- 
outs commencing during July terminated dur- 
ing the month. At the end of the month, 
therefore, there were on record ten strikes and 
lockouts, as follows: Boot factory employees 


at Toronto; boot factory employees at Que- 
bec; hat and cap makers at Montreal; ladies’ 
garment workers at Toronto; bookbinders at 
Montreal; moulders at New Westminster and 
Vancouver; coal miners in the Edmonton field; 
Clothing (men’s) workers at Montreal; pile 
drivers and wharf builders at Vancouver, and 
structural steel and iron workers at Winnipeg. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
as described in the third paragraph, nor does it 
include disputes as to which information has 
been received indicating that employment con- 
ditions are no longer affected thereby, although 
the unions or organizations concerned have not 
yet declared them terminated. Information is 
available as to nine such disputes, namely: 
cigarmakers at Montreal, commencing March 
24, 1925;. moulders at Galt, August 2, 1922; 
moulders at Guelph, June 2, 1924; moulders 
at Owen Sound, January 19, 1925; upholsterers 
at Montreal, June 27, 1925; stage hands at 
Vancéuver, January 9, 1926; musicians at Van- 
couver, January 11, 1926; men’s clothing fac- 
tory workers, Montreal, March 19, 1926; and 
firemen and engineers at New Westminster, 
B.C.,.May 17, 1926. 

Of the strikes and lockouts commenced dur- 
ing July, five were for increased wages, two 
were for union wages and working conditions, 
two were for changes in working conditions, 
one for increase in wages and recognition of 
union, one against employment of non-union 
workers, one for reducticn in hours and one for 
enforcement of union rules. Of the strikes 
and lockouts which terminated during the 
month, five were in favour of the employers, 
two were in favour of the employees and two 
ended in compromises, 

The following notes give particulars in re- 
gard to certain disputes in addition to infor- 
mation given in the tabular statement. 
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Boot AND SHoe Factory EMPLoyess, To- 
rontTO, OntT——This dispute involved boot and 
shoe workers in one factory in Toronto since 
January 13, but the employers replaced most 
of the strikers within a short time. ‘The 
strikers obtained work elsewhere from time 
to time until at the end of July only fifteen 
were still involved. 


Boot AND SHoE Factory EMPLOYEES, QUE- 
pec, P.Q—During July in connection with 
this dispute picketing continued with some 
conflicts between the picketers and factory 
employees. The City Council voted a sum 
of money for the relief of the strikers’ families 
and funds were collected from various or- 
ganizations and other sources. The admin- 
istrator of the diocese attempted to have 
negotiations for a settlement renewed but 
without result by the end of the month. It 
appeared from correspondence regarding 
these negotiations that each party held that 
the other had not carried out the award of 
the arbitrators and that there might be resort 
to the courts in regard to the money deposit- 
ed by each to be forfeited in case of non- 
compliance with the award. 


River Drivers, Gatineau Pornt, P.Q.—The 
employees, engaged in the sorting of logs, 
ceased work in order to secure an increase 
in wages from 35 cents per hour to 40 cents 
per hour, a ten-hour day being worked. 
Within a few days the employers increased 
the rate to 40 cents for those over eighteen 
years of age. 


Coan Miners (Drivers), Guace Bay, N.S— 
The drivers in two collieries at Glace Bay 
quit work in order to secure piece rates in- 
stead of day rates of pay. Under the agree- 
ment between the mine operators and the 
union if was provided that in such cases 
there should be no cessation of work until 
the case had been dealt with by the pit com- 
mittee and the mine manager, with a further 
reference to higher authorities in case of no 
settlement being reached. The employers, 
therefore, refused to negotiate until work was 
resumed. The number of drivers on strike 
totalled 219 but nearly 1,600 other employees 
were indirectly affected as the mines were 
shut down for one day shift and two night 
shifts. After work was resumed the negotia- 
tions for dealing with wage rates were car- 
ried on between the district executive and 
the officers of the company as provided under 
the agreement. 


Coat Miners, Guace Bay, Erc., N.S.—Five 
coal mines in Cape Breton Island were not 
operating part of the time from July 27 to 
July 31 as a large number of the employees 


in these refused to work with employees who 
would not join the union, the United Mine 
Workers of America, or had left that union, 
some of them being reported to have joined 
another organization, the One Big Union. 
The strikers claimed that this was not in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission (Lasour GazertTs, Janu- 
ary, 1926, Supplement, page 10), wherein it was 
recommended that the coal mine operators 
should recognize and deal with the United 
Mine Workers as representing the employees. 
By the end of the month the work was re- 
sumed in all these mines, the employees com- 
plained of having either joined the United 
Mine Workers of America or left the employ 
of the eompany. The employees resumed 
work early in August. Some of the officers 
of the United Mine Workers were charged 
in court with intimidation in connection with 
these disputes, at the instance of members of 
the One Big Union. They were remanded 
for trial at the next term of the Supreme 
Court. 


Coat Miners, EpMonton District, Atta— 
This dispute, involving four mines, arose on 
the termination of an agreement reached in 
1925 settling a dispute of some weeks’ dura- 
tion (Lasour Gazerre, September, 1925, p. 
871). The miners in the meantime had affi- 
liated their organization, the Edmonton Dis- 
trict Miners’ Federation, with the Mine 
Workers’ Union of ‘Canada, organized in 
the southern part of Alberta following a 


‘dispute in that part of the province in the 


latter part of 1925 (Lasour GAZETTE, Febru- 
ary, 1926, p. 97). On the expiration of the 
agreement at the end of June the miners pro- 
posed an increase in wages of thirteen per 
cent and desired the check-off of union dues 
for their organization. The operators. re- 
fused to grant the increase in wages or to 
recognize the Mine Workers’ Union of Can- 
ada and are reported to have demanded that 
the employees sign agreements which would 
have involved non-union conditions. The 
miners accordingly ceased work, alleging they 
were locked out. They also claimed that 
immigrants from central Europe with no 
previous experience in mining were being em- 
ployed in the mines. These later were re- 
ported to have joined the union. There were 
some disturbances in connection with picket- 
ing and some of the officers of the union were 
in court and were fined as result of charges 
of intimidation and assault. Early in the 
dispute the miners applied for a board of 
conciliation under the Alberta Industrial 
Disputes Act (Lasour Gazetrs, May, 1926, p. 
447). By the end of the month the board 
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Number Time 
of em- loss in 

Industry, occupation and locality | ployees | working Remarks 
involved days 


(a) Strikes and lockouts commencing prior to July, 1926. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and shoes (other than rubber 
and felt): 
Boot factory employees, Tor- 15 390 |Commenced January 13, against changes in working 
onto, Ont. conditions alleged to be in violation of agreement. 
Unterminated. 

Boot factory Employees, Que- 500 13,000 |Commenced May 3, owing to disagreement as to 
bec, Que. the application of a reduction in wages awarded 


by arbitrators. Unterminated. 
Clothing (including knitted goods):. 


Hat and cap makers, Mont- 10 260 |Commenced March 4, against violation of agree- 
real, Que. ment. Unterminated. 
Ladies’ garment workers, Tor- 23 598 |Alleged lockout, commenced June 30, against en- 
onto, Ont. forcement of non-union conditions. Unterminated. 
Printing and publishing: 
Bookbinders, Montreal, Que.. 4 104 |Alleged lockout commenced March 9, of members 


of certain unions. Unterminated. 


Iron, steel and products: 
Moulders, Vancouver and New 101 2,626 |Commenced April 1, for increased wages. Un- 
Westminster, B.C. terminated. 


(b) Strikes and lockouts commencing during July, 1926. 


Loeainc— 
River drivers, Gatineau Point, 92 322 |Commenced Juiy 10, for increased wages. Settled 
Que. by negotiations and work resumed July 15. 
Compromise. 
MINING, NON-FERROUS SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 
Coal miners (drivers), Glace 219* 300 [Commenced July 13, for change in working condi- 
Bay, Nis: tions. Employer under terms of agreement re- 


fused to negotiate during strike; work resumed 
July 16 and negotiations followed. 


Coal miners, Edmonton Field, 140 3,640 |Commenced June 28 for increase in wages and 
Alta. recognition of union. Unterminated. 
Coal miners, Glace Bay, etc.,| 4,090 6,022 |Commenced July 27 against employment of non- 


union workmen or members of another organiza- 
tion. Work resumed July 30, many of the em- 
ployees in question having joined the union. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable foods: 
&. Cannery employees, New 175 22 |Commenced July 6, for changes in wages. Work 
Westminster, B.C. resumed July 6. In favour of employers. 
Clothing (including knitted goods): 
Clothing (men’s) workers, 5, 500 22,000 |Commenced July 28, for union wages and working 
Montreal, Que. conditions in non-union shops. Unterminated. 


NON-METALLIC MINERAL PRODUCTS: : 
Glass workers, Montreal, Que... 90 270 |Commenced July 21, for change in hours. Strikers 
returned to work or were replaced by July 23. 


ConsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and structures: 
Pile drivers, wharf builders, etc. 130 1,755 |Commenced July 2, for increase in wages. Increase 
Vancouver, B.C. granted to about half and work resumed July 5; 
rest remained out. Dispute unterminated. 
Steam and operating engineers, 11 33 [Commenced July 5, for increased wages. Work 
Vancouver, B.C. resumed July 8. Partial increase secured. 

Structural steel and _ iron 60 660 |Commenced July 20, for increase in wages. Un- 

workers, Winnipeg, Man. terminated. 

Plasterers, Winnipeg, Man..... 10 10 [Commenced July 17, for enforcement of union rule. 
Work resumed after one day, In favour of em- 
ployees. 

Carpenters, Trenton, Ont...... 28 84 |Commenced July 24, for increased wages and shorter 


hours. Strikers returned to work or secured 
work elsewhere by July 30. 
Highway and Bridge construction: 
Structural steel and iron 10 50 [Commenced July 23, for union wages and working 
workers, Elbow, Sask. conditions. Strikers returned to work by July 30. 





*1,570 employees indirectly affected. 
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had not been completed as the operators in- 
volved desired a board for each mine and 
the employees desired one board for all 
parties involved. 


Cannery EmMprioyess, New WEstMINSTER, 
B.C.—This dispute arose out of a complaint 
on the part of certain employees in a fruit 
and vegetable cannery that the piece. rates 
at which they were working and the amount 
of work available for each person resulted 
in very low earnings. The employees refused 
to work, and, on being told that they must 
begin to work within a short time or be dis- 
missed, the bulk of them did so within an 
hour. It appears that eleven of them were 
discharged and complained to the City Coun- 
cil, requesting an investigation of the work- 
ing conditions in the plant. The employer 
concerned also asked for an investigation by 
a committee specified by him. 


CiorHina (MeEn’s) Workers, Montrnat, 
P.Q—Employees in the factories and shops 
employed in the manufacture of men’s ready 
made clothing in Montreal were ‘called out 
toward the end of July in order to compel 
certain employers to agree to union wages 
and working conditions, employees in union 
shops being called out as well as those in 
non-union shops. Within a few days the 


workers in the union shops returned to work 


and a large number of the non-union em- 
ployers nad signed agreements with the union, 
the strike continuing in a small number of 
large factories and a large number of con- 
tract shops which had not yet done so. 


Guass Workers, Montreau, P.Q.—This dis- 
pute involved a number of the employees, 
chiefly boys, in a glass factory, who desired 
an eight-hour day in three shifts. Within 
a short time the strikers had returned to work 
or had been replaced by new employees. 


Pitz Drivers, Wuarr Burners, Erc., VAn- 
couver, B.C.—Toward the end of June the 
union to which these employees belonged pro- 
posed a new agreement with the employers 
involving increases in wages from $7.00 per 
day to $8.00 per day. By the end of June this 
was accepted by some of the employers, but 
was refused by others on June 30. Some of 
the employers shut down their works over 
the holiday on July 1 and until the next Mon- 
day, on which date they agreed to pay the 
-higher rate. Other employers offered an in- 
crease of 50 cents per day but this was refused 
‘and the strike continued. 


STEAM AND OPERATING ENGINEERS, VANCOU- 
ver, B.C.—The steam and operating engineers 
demanded an increase of $1.00 per day, the 
same as the piledrivers, and on being refused 


the men ceased work on July 5. On July 8 an 
increase of 50 cents was granted some classes 
and $1.00 per day to others and work was re- 
sumed. 


StrucTurAL STEEL AND Iron Workers, WIN- 
NIPEG, Man——The employees demanded an 
increase from 90 cents per hour to $1.15, amd, 
being refused, work ceased and no settlement 
was reached. 


PLASTERERS, WINNIPEG, Man.—This dispute 
caused a short cessation of work owing to the 
enforcement of the union rule that only one 
member of a firm of employers should be al- 
lowed to work on a job, there being two mem- 
bers of the firm working in this case. The firm 
in question dissolved partnership and work 
was resumed under the remaining member 
next day. . 


CARPENTERS, TRENTON, Ont.—Employees 
ceased to work on July 24 for an increase of 
wages from 50 cents per hour to 70 cents per 
hour and a reduction of hours from ten hours 
per day to nine. They also complained that 
they had expected to receive 60 cents per hour 
when hired. Within a few days the strikers 
found work elsewhere or had returned to work. 

SrrucrurAL STEEL AND Iron Workers, EL- 
Bow, SAsk.—Employees on the construction of 
a bridge ceased work demanding wages and 
working conditions according to the union scale 
as in the similar strike mentioned above at 
Winnipeg, the district headquarters. It was 
reported that the strikers had returned te 
work bythe end of the month. 





Beginning July 23, the employees of the 
E. B. Eddy Company, of Hull, Quebec, num- 
bering 1,400, are protected by life and accident 
insurance. The plan is non-contributory, as 
the Company pays the entire cost. According 
to arrangements with the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, each single employee is 
protected to the amount of $500 of life insur- 
ance; married men and widowers with depen- 
dents have $1,000 life insurance. The contract 
also covers the employees with an equal 
amount of Accidental Death and Dismember- 
ment insurance. In the event of an employee 
dying as a result of an accident within 90 
days of the date of accident, the beneficiary 
is entitled to the full amount of insurance 
plus $500, or $1,000 of Accidental Death and 
Dismemberment insurance, as the case may 
be. The total amount of insurance involved 
under this plan is over one million dollars. 

Jn addition to the above all employees in- 
sured under this plan are entitled to the free 
Nursing Service of the Insurance company, 
providing they live in the nursing area. 
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MINERAL INDUSTRY IN CANADA IN 1924 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
published recently its annual report on 
the mineral production of Canada for the 
calendar year 1924. The report continues the 
series of annual reports that have been pub- 
lished for many years, first by the Geological 
Survey, later by the Union Branch of the 
Department of Mines, and since 1921 by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The present 
issue contains much new material, and gives 
full information regarding every ‘class of 
mining in Canada. 

The mineral industry of Canada, represent- 
ing a capital investment of about a_ half-a- 
billion dollars and employing upwards of 
60,000 hands, is a basic industry second only 
to agriculture and forests production among 
the primary industries. The value of the 
output per capita has risen from $2.23 in 1886 
to a maximum of $26.40 in 1920, and the 
value of production has grown in the same 
period from 10 million dollars to a high 
point of 228 million dollars. The fact that 
every province contributes annually to the 
output emphasizes the variety and wide 
distribution of Canada’s mineral products. 

Canada’s mineral industry in 1924 yielded 
products valued in the aggregate at 
$209,583,406, a total which has only been 
exceeded in three previous years; in 1923, 
when the output was valued at $214,079,331; 
in 1920, when the peak of $227,859,665 was 
reached; and in 1918 when the total value 
of $211,301,897 was recorded. Ontario was 


again the principal mineral producing prov- 
ince of Canada, the value of its output in 
1924 being determined at $86,398,656, or 41.22 
per cent of the total for Canada. British 
Columbia came second with a mineral pro- 
duction valued at $52,298,533 or 24.94 per 
cent of the total for Canada. Nova Scotia 
contributed $23,820,353 or 11.38 per cent of 
the production, winning third place over 
Alberta which held this position in 1923: 
Alberta’s output was valued at $22,344,940, 
representing 10.61 per cent. Quebec’s 
minerals were valued at $19,136,504 or 9.14 
per cent; and New Brunswick, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Yukon Territory followed 
in the order named. In 1923 Yukon 
Territory held sixth place, but in 1924 it 
dropped to the end of the list; this was due 
in part to the reduction in the output of 
placer gold, but more particularly to the 
fact that shipments of silver-lead-zine ore 
accounted for in 1924 were much less in 
quantity than those reported in the preceding 
year. Climatic conditions however, are an 
important factor in the movement of Yukon 
ores, and the totals from year to year there- 
fore are not subject to the same strict 
comparisons that may be made in the case 
of other areas. 

The accompanying table gives the principal 
statistics for the year 1924 under the three 
main headings into which mining is grouped, 
metallics, non-metallics, and structural ma- 
terials and clay products. 


SUMMARY OF PRINCIPAL STATISTICS RELATIVE TO THE MINING, METALLURGICAL, STRUCTURAL 


MATERIALS AND CLAY PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES, OPERATING PLANTS IN 
CANADA, 1924 





*Net value 


Number Pieri Cost of bullion, 
of | operat- : Number| Salaries | wiscel- of Total | 
; : Capital of and é trates or 
active ing laneous | fuel and expendi- : 
— : employed em- wages ss : residues 
operat-| plants 1 d expenses | electri- tures henna, 
one an ployees pai city § Hipp 
: from the 
panes mines and 
smelters 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
MeEtTALLIC— 
Auriferous quartz mining 
and wnihing oe aware 70 70| 83,982,765} 6,738/10,500,140) 6,925,027! 1,559,406] 18,984,573} 31,298,107 
Silver-cobalt mining and 
milling... .DAITOGE. . 26 34] 41,013,466 1,769) 2,534,304] 2,479,316 468, 651 5,482,271 6, 594,032 
_ Silver-lead-zine mining 
anid Goi Line ea ae 82 94) 12,328,511 1,936] 2,948,635} 802,882} 474,343] 4,220,860) 16,600,970 
Copper gold-silver mining 
CSL andvinilling Jae ey. see 15 15| 119,099,845] 2,118] 3,292,228] 1,855,511) 366,153} 5,518,892) 5,226,859 
Placer mining tee eee 89] 1,404] 21,871,256 DOA, SSOVO AG ee dee renin, mans 389,079} 71,038,013 
‘Nickel-clopper mining and ‘ 
madd lings. Oy 005 2) oe. ee 3 7| $37,189,778} 1,421) 1,880,823] 1,673,492} 150,460} 3,704,775} 4,235,934 
Iron mining and briquet- 
fine’. wotinnd. Bas: 4 4 5,000 42 16,436 990 4,010 21,436 17,394 
Tsontblasttinnaccs:. Sees | earn na emn ee. g(t. kU. A Mbe. .).. cebi Peat aeets util otis ster oasl| cate Ao, kale heat an. oa 454,028 
Metallurgical works........ 7 9] 66,337,664] 5,521) 8,136,251] 6,884,890] 4,765,483] 19,786,624} £21,760, 273 
TOGA: (4506. i. a 296} 1,637] 281,828,285) 19,809/29, 692, 896/20, 622,108) 7,788,566) 58,103,516] 85,825,610 
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SUMMARY OF PRINCIPAL STATISTICS RELATIVE TO THE MINING, METALLURGICAL STRUCTURAL 


MATERIALS AND CLAY PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES, OPERATING PLANTS IN 
CANADA, 1924—Concluded 








*Net value 


Number of bullion, 
Number] of Number] Salaries | Miscel- Cost ore, concen- 
of operat-| Capital of and laneous of Total trates or 
aa active ing employed em- wages | expenses | fuel and | expendi- residues 
operat-| plants ployees paid electri- tures shipped 
ors or city rom the 
mines mines and 
smelters 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Non-MeEratiic— : 
IASDOSTOR S.Moore oes oe 15 15} 43,216,966] 2,597] 2,977,304] 2,173,991] 760,046] 5,911,341] 6,710,830 
Coakimining. . 28. . 2 a78h8 451 520/146, it 53th 27, 183|35k2S5490| Pa; 4,358,987| 39,482,477| 53,593,988 
HMeldsparnncts ssckcuued eee 25 25 953,525 290) 1532238937) Se tees. 16, 866 240, 803 358,540 
Graphite Wass eee nw tae 4 4 647, 947 75 55,449 30,000 12,163 97,612 ve i Wf 
Grindstones}2.2)5. 5 400%... 5 5 156,095 76 645892) POR e 5,260 69,572 130, 824 
GYPSUM eee feet ee 14 15 4,423, 697 1,219) 1,114, 468 458, 268 181,003 1,753,739 2,208,108 
ACER ens eee Eee 50 50 249, 876 223 127,201 22,866 5,532 155,599 357,212 
Natural ivaswmdipees dog 186} 2,031) 50,561,757) 1,240] 1,315,405} 821,276 3,059} 2,139,740] 5,708,636 
C)XIGCS SILOM. aa its clogs outs 4, 5 193, 633 38 Be eA 34,428 16,815 84,464 ,160 
Petroleuntysswis Akh. os 119} 2,473) 5,650,086 158)°Y 152,957 15,314 18, 656 186, 927 467,400 
COURT AE dhs os theres exers 11 1 991,863 171 172,397 44,848 34,281 251,526 323,156 
HSIEH Ponder nays pet tralia ite 11 12 2,479, 563 364 431,618 424,578 342,118 1,198,314 1,374, 780 
Raley: Bie. ..ghhs BA 6 6 695, 786 61 09 2201s ha. ies 18,351 77,571 154,480 
All other non-metallic.... 33 34 2,428,619 136 82,937 129,904 14, 948 227,789 240,718 
Total -.eiroiiiia - 935} 5,206) 259,360,944) 33,831/41,933,916) 4,155,473] 5,788,085} 51,877,474| 71,796,009 
SrructuRAL MATERIALS AND 
CiLay Propucts— 
Clay products...........- 205 210} 29,810,994 4,120] 4,041,318].......... 1,879,094 5,920,412 9,215,077 
Gemrent# Sh). .39...244 Ate: 6 10| 36,766,574 1,837] 2,531,022], L,024,158|, 2-072, CLL 6,928,491] 13,398,411 
LIMOS... SGAracei ee. case 44 49 5,165,964 927 970,672 757, 898 740, 878 2,469,448 3,178,541 
Sand and gravel.......... 558 558 5,194,037 927 848, 741 104, 136 134,378 1,087,255 2,441,914 
Stone... Lusi. es 170 170} 14,317,148 2,877| 2,768,256) 1,329, 233 383 , 800 4,481,289 6,407, 757 
Totah.. etaccnt:. 983 997| 91,254,717) 10,688/11,160,609| 3,715,425] 6,010,861) 20,886,895) 34,641,700 
Summary by Classes— 
Metall... 2380 ce. os cee 296| 1,637] 281,828,285} 19,809/29,692,896/20, 622,108} 7,788,506] 58,103,510} 86,825,610 
Non-Metallic............ 935| 5,206) 259,360,944) 33,831/41,933,916| 4,155,473| 5,788 085) 51,877,474) 71,796,009 
Structural materials 
and clay products.... 983 997} 91,254,717} 10,688/11,160,609| 3,715,425) 6,010,861} 20,886,895} 34,641,700 
Wotal.2; ccc se eh! 2,214) 7,840) 632,443,946] 64,328/82, 787, 421/28, 493, 006/19, 587,452) 130,867,879] 193, 263,319 





*Net value here in gross value less freight and treatment charges. 


1Does not include capital of Granby Co., Anyox, B.C. 
2 Includes $420,750 value of placer output for B.C. 


3 Includes 1 manganese producer in N.B.; 1 molybdenum producer in Quebec. 
4 Value of pig iron made from domestic ore less net value of the domestic ore. 
5 Value of shipments from metallurgical works less cost of ores, concentrates, matte, etc., treated at this latter 


value was included in the credits to the mines and mills, 


MINING IN QUEBEC IN 1925 


ae report .on mining operations in the 
Province of Quebec during the year 1925, 
published recently by the Provincial Depart- 
ment of Colonization, Mines and Fisheries, 
shows that appreciable increases, as compared 
with 1924, were recorded for the year in the 
three branches of mining, metals, non-metallics, 
and building materials. In the rest of Canada 
the metal group alone showed an increase, 
non-metallics, building materials and clay pro- 
ducts being below the level of 1924. The 
value of the products of the mines and quar- 
ries of Quebec in 1925 aggregated $23,824,912, 
an increase of 25.7 per cent over 1924. The 
value of the production in 1925 was the highest 


on record, except only that of the abnormal 
year 1920 when the impetus following the war 
period was in full effect. The bulk of the 
production of the province continued to be in 
the non-metallic group, which furnished 95.5 
per cent of the total. However, the produc- 
tion of metallics which showed a value of 
$1,034,188, was in marked increase as com- 
pared with the previous five years. In fact 
it was the second highest annual value re- 
corded, the banner year for metallics having 
been 1918, when the value reached $2,855,120. 

It is to be noted that the figures given in 
the report for the value of metalliferous ores 
produced, represent the actuail value received 
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by the operators from the purchasers of the 
ore. This method of calculation differs from 
that used by the ‘Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
in whose tables the metallic contents of the 
ores are calculated at the price of the re- 
fined metal. The figures-given by the provin-. 
cial department are therefore considerably be- 
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low corresponding figures furnished by the 
Bureau. 

The following table shows the quantities 
and value of the various products of the mines 
during the year, with the number of men 
employed and the wages paid im each divi- 
sion, 


TABLE OF THE MINERAL PRODUCTION OF THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, 1925 


Substances 


ASD GSEOs peetn ete han Sale eae eI eat a each is | scene ate tons 
Copper andtSulphur Orenotss.. fos: soomtes teeta eee ee. tons 
Dolomite, OCHione. IQ: eT, DER. PSE Se Si TERS. 6 tons 
LO a reese oyeemalllins, “pein AR iI. seein” La! sant ee. » senate tons 
OLN Se eC earn REE. nas ete ak, OZ. 
Graphitesr...asnevg.:s quot hn wee eta «cera chery. og lb. 
MIAQNESICOS  Tister ee en ee ee eee een tons 
LCDS; EOLA OEE APOE EE RO ASR, POET lb. 
Mineral paints (iro;noxide, ochre),........ <0. --s2a0p%26 os 4 tons 
Mineral water eater ere ee ee gal, 
Moly bdenite ic ASE. Fes es eel. wach seed cabs lb. 
Rear Ge ARC SINC FOC en ce elak eae wing pia" sae oe tons 
ver | SSE RD ae. FOI TG 8 is CMI it Act 07. 
"Talessoanstone eee ed cn eee el ae ee tons 


Titaniferous LOM OLGA eT eh ch te ee cnt tee 
Zine-andtlead. oreo. fi 2 S.Parels pasa. « hes dathccaeieake 





Timestoneye hit tire. kee, ee. Lies Pe Ris « btseoe meee tons 
Mar Dblerapen yest tos &. A0s er ett ee Oe ek con eee ty ee ere tere Berne ee tons 
Sandi harldinett.40, -Bareon. eles t oes) eid ot) tons 
Sandstone: sais aise: oie ee bare pk oe Rete. eects tons 


Number Value Value 
of Wages Quantities in in 
workmen 1925 1924 
$ $ $ 
2,836| 2,724,527 273,522] 8,976,645) 6,571,594 
208 277, 256 18,164 277,083 Leticed 
Sepsis ei [ete tones kc cones [lash ee lee ee 9,04 
148 77,199 11,287 94,730 143,076 
287 217,549 1,834 37,909 18 ,372 
91 26,450 354 40,792 3, 264 
73 34,601 9,967 I PAS 101,122 
201 82,506 6,156,029 200,512 162,951 
51 31,585 , 984 89,173 88,540 
5 2,506 Di 222 9,302 2,288 
18 8,725 30,764 11,176 6,606 
23 20,087 6,459 30,064 88,958 
se eed: 240,298 165,974 48 ,833 
30 11,612 693 30,130 20,273 
10 1,442 3,978 11,934 3) ae 
214 235,919 16,044 530,112 146,935 
797 661,946 126,612 2,017,999 1,859,330 
741 845,868} 3,365,802} 5,689,992} 4,796,959 
749 654 , 663 479 ,580 1,355 ,038 381,922 
273 181,490} 2,694,353 673 , 164 684,581 
1,494 1,145,976 1,752,067| 2,215,502} 2,276,248 
150 196,890 8,854 276,075 331,100 
482 227,172} 2,196,569 576,105 498 ,865 
218 Gio 14,520 83 , 297 115,275 
205 De 597 |. er eee! 308 , 880 436,696 
OES OAs Gs COFROT Ulicciete sek cesses 23,824,912} 18,952,896 





It is anticipated that the mining and metal- 
lurgical industries will benefit largely from the 
hydro-electric development now in progress 
in the Province on the St. Maurice, Batiscan 
and Gatineau Rivers, Quinze Lake and par- 
ticularly in the Saguenay region. At the latter 
point a plant for the reduction of alumina 
into the metal aluminium is being erected at 
the present time. It is intended to eventually 
build here the largest plant in the world, and 
the hydro-electric development plans are for 
the installation of ten turbines of a capacity 
of 80,000 horse-power each, or a total of 
800,000 horse-power, all to be applied to the 
aluminium industry. It is also projected to 
erect a zinc smelting plant in the same region, 
and it is probable that eventually an electro- 
lytic copper refinery, to treat the matte from 
the Rouyn district copper ores, will also be 
established here. 

The Quebec Bureau of Mines maintains at 
the Polytechnique School, of the University 
of Montreal, an up-to-date, well equipped 
laboratory for the convenience of the in- 
terested public. Analyses, assays, determina- 
tions of minerals, and tests of various ores, 


samples and materials found within the boun- 
daries of the Province of Quebec, are made in 
this laboratory at prices which are extremely 
Jow for the high grade work done. This labor- 
atory has been established for the sole pur- 
pose of aiding the development of the mineral 
resources of the Province of Quebec. The 
Quebec Bureau of Mines does not attempt to 
do any systematic geological work, but fol- 
lows more the lines adopted by the British 
Columbia Bureau of Mines in restricting the 
field-work to examinations of ore deposits, 
prospects, mining properties, and mines of 
which detailed descriptions are given in yearly 
reports. 

The report contains a full account of the 
operations of the year in each class of mining, 
and a description of the mineral deposits of 
Western Quebec and their development in 
1925. 

Detailed statistics of accidents which 
occurred in the mines and quarries during 
1925, are given in the concluding section of 
the report. As stated in the table given above, 
9,304 persons were employed during the year, 
as compared with 8,270 in 1924. In order 
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however to facilitate true comparisons from 
year to year the Bureau of Mines has for the 
past thirteen years reduced the number of 
employees to a basis of a full year of 300 
working days. On this basis the number of 
300-day men was 7,021 in 1925, 6,474 in 1924, 
7,123 in 1923, and 5,885 in 1922. Wages paid 
to these workmen in 1925 amount to $7,954,877, 
a slight increase over $7,581,481 paid during 
the preceding year. Of that amount the 
miners received $3,751,964, and the quarrymen 
$4,202,913, which figures compare respectively 
with $3,915,506 and $3,745,087 for 1924. 

The average wage earned by a 300-day work- 
man during 1925 was $1,133; it was $1,171 for 
the preceding year. 

The number of 300-day men at work at the 
mines was 3,395 and at the quarries 3,626. 
This is an increase of 12 per cent and 5 per 
cent respectively over the preceding year. 

The mine and quarry operators sent to the 
Bureau of Mines, during the year 1925, notices 
for 269 serious accidents entailing loss of time 
of ten days or more. 

The accident average is 38.3 per 1,000 full- 
year workers, as compared with 47.3 for the 
preceding year. There were seventeen fatal- 
ities in the mines and quarries during the year 
1925, being an average of 2.42 per 1,000 men- 
year. This index number was 3.36, 2.51, 2.72, 
2.38 and 1.83 for 1920, 1921, 1922, 1923, 1924 
respectively. In the mines proper the pro- 
portion of fatal accidents was 3.23 and in the 
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quarries 1.38, as compared with 2.98 and 0.86 
for the year 1924. 

The report contains an annotated list of all 
accidents, fatal and non-fatal. ‘ Operators 
who have at heart the safety of their men” 
it is suggested, “will-know from these tables 
the principal causes of accidents, and they will 
apply themselves to protect their employees. 
In that part of the annual reports for the pre- 
vious years which deals with the statistics of 
accidents they ‘will find mumerous recom- 
mendations as to precautions to be taken to 
better protect their workmen.” 

Cable-derricks accidents show a higher per- 
centage among the causes of accidents in 
1925 than in 1924, and falls of ground show a 
decrease. ‘This is because a number of acci- 
dents which in previous years were ascribed 
to falls of rock, are really cable derricks acci- 
dents. These are caused by rock falling from 
jams during the loading of boxes at the foot 
of talus in the bottom of open cast pits. At-. 
tention is also called to gearing and shafting 
accidents which were high in 1925. The re- 
port recommends that stronger and more 
efficient guards should be built around places 
in mills where men are exposed to come in 
contact with fast running belts and _ high 
revolutions shafts or pulleys. 

The report. contains a list of the principal 
operators and owners of mines and quarries in 
the Province. 





COAL MINING IN ALBERTA 
Annual Report of the Mines Branch for 1925 


Base annual report of the chief inspector of 

Mines of the Province of Alberta, recenily 
received by the Department, contains full 
statistics of the mining industry for the eal- 
endar year 1925. The report is mainly in the 
form of tables, giving particulars of the coal 
production and numbers employed in each 
mine; the number of accidents, fatal, serious 
and slight; the number and nature of pro- 
secutions under the Mines Act; the certificates 
issued; shots fired and missed; use of electri- 
city, and other information. 

Under the schedule of the Coal Sales Act 
of 1923 (Lasour Gazerrs, June 1923, page 619), 
which was re-enacted at the session of 1925, 
the province is divided into coal. areas as 
follows :— 


Ardley Carbon 
Big Valley Cascade 
Brooks Castor _ 
Brule Champion 
Camrose Clearwater 


Coalspur Pekisko 
Crowsnest Pembina 
Drumheller Pincher 
Edmonton Prairie Creek 
Empress Redeliff 
Gileichen Rochester 
Haleourt Saunders 
Highwood Sexsmith 
Lethbridge Sheerness 
Magrath Smoky River 
Milk River Steveville 
Morley Tofield 
Mountain Park Taber 
Nordegg Valhalla 
Pakan Wainwright 
Olid Man Wetaskiwin 
Pakowki - Whitecourt 
Panther 


An amendment was also made to the Mines 
Act during the year (Lasour Gazerrs, June, 
1925, page 566) with reference to the pay- 
ment of wages. This requires the manager to 
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forward with the monthly statement as to pro- 
duction, etc., a form signed by him stating 
whether or not wages have been paid. It 
also provides, in the event of wages not having 
been paid, that the Chief Inspector may 
apply to a Judge for an order is | elaine a 
receiver for the mine. 


Production in 1925.—There were three shale 
mines and 380 coal mines in operation during 
the year 1925, of which 34 were opened, 18 re- 
opened and 92 abandoned. In addition to the 
mines abandoned, 44 were closed temporarily, 
leaving 292 mines in operation at December 
31, 1925. 

The total amount of coal produced in the 
Province during the year was 5,883,394 tons, 
of which 1,440,032 tons were sold for con- 
sumption in the Province of Alberta; 1,953,- 
176 tons were sold in other Provinces in Can- 
ada; 40,507 tons for consumption in the United 
States; 2,139,716 tons were sold to railway 
companies; 729 tons were used for making 
briquettes; 225,564 tons were used under col- 
lhery boilers; 6,124 tons were used by Colliery 
railroads; 54,996 tons were put to stock; and 
76,190 tons were put on the waste heap. 

During the year 1925 the production of coal 
in the Province was 679,681 tons greater than 
the production for the year 1924, the greatest 
increase being in the output from the bitu- 
minous mines, the largest monthly production 
being during the month of November, when 
750,626 tons were produced. 

The production of domestic coal amounted 
to 3,156,359 tons; sub-bituminous, 581,835 
tons, and bituminous coal, 2,145,200 tons. 
It is to be noted that no anthracite coal has 
been produced in Alberta since 1923. 


Per capita production—The average num- 
ber of tons mined per man employed under 
ground during each year since 1918, was as 
follows: 


1918.. Bee 05 x00 
1919.. 958 
1920.. VOD © 
1921.. Sot mit 
1922 8: Of lat 
bi A SOS ha. 
1924.. 982 “ 
1925.. 834.“ 


It is to be noted that in calculating the 
‘total per capita production for men employed 
‘underground, the tonnage mined from strip- 
ping pits was deducted and only the tonnage 
produced from mimes was used. 

The average hours worked per week each 
month was 33.18 hours in the domestic coal 


mine; 37.38 hours in the sub-bituminous; and 


mo 86 in the bituminous 1 mines. 
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Number of Employees—There were 11,176 
persons employed during the month of 
December, 1925, which was a reduction of 
885 from the number employed during the 
month of December, 1924. 

The number of men employed in the 
domestic, sub-bituminous, and _ bituminous 
mines of the Province as at December 13, 1925, 
by classes, is shown in the accompanying 
table :— 


EMPLOYEES IN COAL MINES IN ALBERTA ON 
DECEMBER, 31, 1925 























Sub- 
— Domestic] Bitu- Bitu- 
minous minous 
Below ground— 

Oficrwals.: 2.22... 40, 87a 347 29 143 
and=cuttercen: ss. neo 1,051 218 1,374 
Machine-cutters. . ats 500 SR bed Ree 
Machine-loaders.. a 2,331 CORRS. 2G 
Horse haulage employees i 648 19 151 
Mechanical haulage em- 

PlOVECS te « saaee:.. anetes 118 28 163 
Ventilation employees..... 58 2 38 
Roadmakers).....0/20..00: 176 6 59 
PGIMIb er men ry yar ote 226 24 103 
PULGPINEN Wee oe or, are. an 2 il 
Other employees... ...... 136 28 299 

Total below ground. 5,628 556 2,002 
Above ground— 

Administration. /......... 74 15 22 
Foremen and clerks. ..... 106 2 98 
Screenmen and loaders 493 102 167 
Emnginemen................ 123 34 40 
HAPETI CN crete yet ewe RSS os 71 23 48 
Machinistes.ses-n..c0 0... 33 11 26 
Carpenters and masons... . 34 13 25 
Other mechanics.......... 58 17 46 
Surface haulage........... 51 @ 37 
All other employees....... 353 207 276 
Total above ground. 1,402 453 785 

Total above and be- 
low ground...... 7,030 1,009 Ontou, 


Mining Machinery—tThe report states that 
attention is being given to the introduction 
of mechanical loading underground, an elec- 
trically operated shaker conveyor having been 
placed in operation in the mine operated by 
the Brazeau Collieries, Limited, at Nordegg. 
In the mime operated by the McGillivray 
Creek Coal and Coke Company, Limited, at 
Coleman, a similar conveyor operated by com- 
pressed air had been installed, and in the 
mine operated by the West Canadian Col- 
lieries, Limited, at Blairmore, a shovel loader 
operated by compressed air is being operated 
on No. 5 Gangway. Two mines in the Crows- 
nest area have placed in use during the year 
a mechanical pick operated by compressed 
air. These picks are used to break down the 
coal, and result in considerably reducing the 
amount of powder required for coal produc- 
tion. 


Prosecutions—There were 86 prosecutions 
instituted for contravention of the provisions 
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of the Mines Act, a conviction being obtained 
in 83 cases; the other three charges against 
miners working overtime being withdrawn, 
owing to lack of evidence. Of those against 
whom convictions were obtained 22 were op- 
erators, ten officials, 48 miners, two farmers, 
two motormen and four miscellaneous. 


Certificates—There were issued during the 
year 263 provisional certificates giving author- 
ity to persons to act as overmen at mines 
which employed not more than ten men, if 
the person to whom the certificate was granted 
was the holder of a third class certificate, and 
not more than five men to be employed if 
the person was not the holder of a third class 
certificate. There is also the proviso that all 
shots fired in the mine must be fired by the 
person holding the certificate. 


Accidents—The report concludes with a 
number of tables of accidents in 1925. There 
were 30 fatal accidents, 59 serious, and 56 
slight accidents recorded. The number of tons 
of coal mined per accident is given as 196,113 
tons per fatal accidents, 97,718 tons per ser- 
ious accidents, and 105,060 per slight accident. 

It is to be noted that a large proportion of 
the accidents, both fatal and non-fatal, oc- 
curred in the smaller mines. 

The most serious accident of the year, caus- 
ing the loss of three lives. was caused by an 
explosion of gas at the bottom of a shaft. 
Two fatalities resulted from persons entering 
abandoned mines to get coal for their own use. 
The most frequent cause of accidents was 
haulage operations; the next largest group 
being the accident in connection with falls 
of rock, 


MINING METHODS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES 


nt the Lasour Gazette for August, 1924, 

it was noted that an arrangement had 
been made by the Mines Departments of 
Great Britain and the United States for co- 
operative research in regard to safety in coal 
mining operations, with particular reference 
to the prevention of coal dust explosions. 
The United States Bureau of Mines was repre- 
sented in this inquiry by Mr. George S. Rice, 
its chief mining engineer. It will be recalled 
. that Mr. Rice, at the invitation of the Gov- 
ernment of Nova Scotia, carried out an in- 
vestigation in 1924 into the occurrence of 
“bumps” in the coal mines at Springhill, the 
report of this investigation being outlined in 
the Lasour Gazette for February, 1925. The 
British representative at the recent joint in- 
quiry was Dr. R. V. Wheeler, of the Safety 
in Mines Research Board of the Mines De- 
partment. The report of the commissioners, 
which has lately reached the Department, 
gives the results of a series of tests designed 
to determine the relative inflammability of 
the coals in certain mines in Great Britain 
and the United States, and the proportions of 
stone dust required to render coal dust non- 
inflammable. The investigators found but 
little difference in the behaviour of the coals 
from the selected mines, this conclusion mak- 
ing the results reached through past investi- 
gations applicable to the mines in both coun- 
tries alike. 

The report contains a comparison of coal 
seams and mining methods in Great Britain 
and the United States. In Great Britain, it 
is found, coal mining is generally carried on 
at considerable depths; that is to say, at from 
1,200 to nearly 4,000 feet below the surface, 


and the seams are usually dipping more or 
less steeply and irregularly. In the United 
States, the mining of bituminous coal is most 
often carried on at depths of less than 800: 
feet (except in the Rocky Mountains and 
Cascade Mountain regions of the Far West) 
and the seams are usually level lying. Fire- 
damp is given off from the coal seams in both 
countries, while in some mines of the United 
States natural gas, issuing from deeper 
measures and reached by wells through the 
mine, is liable to be encountered. 

The longwall method of mining is prevalent 
in Great Britain, but in the United States 
the natural conditions and the conditions of 
labour are such that longwall mining is not 
applicable except in a few coal-fields, and the 
room and pillar, or pillar and! stall, method 
is generally used. This method necessitates 
coal ribs and sometimes coal roof, along the 
roadways and rooms; and a much greater 
length of open roadway than in longwall for 
the same tonnage production. From the ribs 
and roof coal may fall and be ground to dust. 
Generally only one coal seam in any one 
mine of the United States is worked at a 
time. This is in part because of acute com- 
mercial competition which calls for the min- 
ing only of such coal as can be won most: 
cheaply, but is mainly because there is usually 
a long distance between commercially mine- 
able beds. In Great Britain, it is generally 
possible to mine several seams at the same 
time because they are steeply dipping or 
because the distance between seams is not. 
great. The method of underground transport. 
in Great Britain is by small cars (tubs), gen-. 
erally of less than 1,100 pounds _ capacity, 
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hauled by ponies and by rope at a compara- 
tively slow rate with a minimum production 
of dust. In the mines of the United States, 
rapid electric trolley haulage is employed on 
the main roads, using large cars (of from 
14 to 4 tons capacity) which, except in the 
newest mines, are not tight-ended, and the 
coal is “built up” or “topped.” There is 
thus considerable spillage and grinding of 
coal under the wheels of the cars. 

“Tt would thus appear,” the investigators 
state, “that the production of coal dust daily 
in the mines of the United States is lable 
to be greater than in British mines, while the 
widespread use of electrically operated mining 


machines (about 65 per cent of the coal pro- 
duction of the United States is machine 
mined) introduces, in a gassy mine, a risk 
of ignition which a room and pillar system 
of mining accentuates. One can understand,. 
therefore, that American mining engineers 
who are primarily concerned with the safety 
of coal mines should seek to determine, and. 
should place on record, the extent to which 
the ‘stone dust remedy’ must be applied in 
order that, so far as is humanly possible, 
absolute immunity from widespread coal dust 
explosions can be obtained; a matter of par- 
ticular importance when comparing one coal 
dust with another.” 


WORK OF ONTARIO DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR IN 1925 


HE sixth annual report of the Depart- 
ment of Labour of the Province of On- 
tario describes the activities of the Depart- 
ment during the fiscal year ending October 
31, 1925 (an account of the establishment of 
this Department, and its functions was given 
in the Lasour Gazerre for April, 1925, page 
355). The Department administers the Sta- 
tionary and Hoisting Engineers’ Act; the Fac- 
tory, Shop, and Office Building Act; the Em- 
ployment Agencies Act; the Steam Boilers’ 
Act; and the Ontario Government Offices of 
the Employment Service of Canada. 


Industrial Conditions—The statement of 
the volume of employment in the manufac- 
turing industries during tthe fiscal year is based 
on reports supplied by employers to the Dom- 
inion Bureau of Statistics, which reports are 
summarized each month in the Lasour Gaz- 
ETTE. Approximately 2,700 firms in Ontario 
were covered by these reports, with a working 
force of from 288,744 in December to 335,061 
in September. Taking the index number in 
January, 1920, as 100, the volume of employ- 
ment for the fiscal year 1925 is indicated by 
88.7 as compared with 90.1 for 1924, 98.1 
for 1923 and 86.4 for 1922. 

The most marked decline was reported for 
December, 1924, when reductions, mainly in 
iron, steel, lumber, textiles, construction and 
transportation, affected more than 25,000 
workers. The pronounced recovery, however, 
along these lines of the manufacturing division 
in the following months, as well as improve- 
ment in the rubber, pulp and paper, logging 
and mining industries, resulted in the favour- 
able balance in June, which was maintained 
for the remainder of the year, although the 
improvement was not sufficient to counteract 
the effect of the contractions of the early 
months. 

25251—34 


The employment situation in building and 
construction work showed considerable expan- 
sion during the fiscal year, as indicated by 
the estimated value of building permits issued 
in twenty-five centres in Ontario. The total 
for 1925, $58,548,330, showed an increase of 
$2,569,401, or 4.39 per cent as compared with 
the previous year. 


Wages and Hours—In the building trades 
a wage decrease of 124 cents per hour was re-. 
ported for bricklayers in Toronto; a change in 
painters’ wages from 65-75 to 75 cents, and in 
builders’ labourers’ wages from 40-65 to 45-65 
cents per hour. ‘Carpenters’ and plumbers’ 
wages remained unchanged in that centre. In 
Hamilton the only change was reported for 
plumbers, when the wage of 85-90 changed to 
90 cents per hour. The hours of labour in the 
building trades remained unchanged in both 
centres except in the case of labourers in Ham- 
ilton, when the number of hours per week 
changed from 50-60 to 44-60. 

In Toronto the wages of machinists in- 
creased from 50-70 to 55-75 cents per hour 
with no change in the number of hours per 
week. In Hamilton the wages increased from 
40-65 to 50-70, and the lhours changed from 
48-50 to 44-59 per week. 


Strikes and Lockouts—tThe fiscal year 1924- 
25 was marked by a decided decrease in the 
time loss in working days through strikes in 
the Province. The total of 27,477 days showed 
a decrease of approximately 71 per cent as 
compared with the previous year, and a de- 
crease of more than 57 per cent as compared 
with the year 1917, which showed the next 
smallest time loss in the past nine years. 
Altogether there were twenty-one strikes 
commenced during the year, two more than 
in 1924, and 2,499 workers were affected. Ap- 
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proximately 61 per cent of the working days 
were lost by members of the clothing in- 
dustry, 15 per cent by members of the building 
trades, 13 per cent by employees in the metal 
and machinery group and the remaining 11 
per cent was divided among the wood-work- 
ing, pulp and paper, transportation and per- 
sonal and domestic groups. 


Factories, Shops and Office Buildings 


The factory inspectors made 18,095 inspec- 
tions during the year and in addition many 
special visits incidental to inspection were 
necessary and the delivery of 404 contract 
clothing permits. The employees in the in- 
dustries, mercantile establishments and office 
buildings covered by the above inspections 
numbered 260,272. The various requirements 


of the Factory, Shop and Office Building Act 
called for the issuance of 7,200 orders, as 
compared with 8,025 in 1924. The total of 
3,806 accidents reported during the year was 
a decrease of 981 as compared with the num- 
ber last year, and the fatalities, numbering 
thirty-five, showed a decrease of sixteen. In 
connection with their responsibility in the en- 
forcement of the Stationary and Hoisting Engi- 
neers’ Act, the Steam Boiler Act, the Adoles- 
cent School Attendance Act and the Minimum 
Wage Act, the factory inspectors reported 
1,854 violations of these Acts. 

It is stated that the inspectors experienced 
little difficulty in carrying out their duties in 
connection with the enforcement of the Ado- 
lescent School Attendance Act. “It would 
appear however,” the report continues, “that 


SUMMARY OF ACCIDENTS FOR THE YEAR 1925 
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some employers are not cognizant of their re- 
sponsibility for obtaining certificates from 
school authorities before giving employment 
to any adolescents.” 

The chief inspector reported improved sani~ 
tary conditions in the factories. “An increas- 
ing number of employers,” he says, “realize 
the beneficial effect on employees and their 
work of clean, bright, well ventilated work- 
rooms, although there are still those who 
have a general clean-up of workrooms, halls, 
stairways anid windows only on the occasion 
of the inspector’s visit. Many employers have 
established cafeterias and lunch rooms, where 
meals are served at cost, or tea and coffee are 
provided. Usually lack of space is the reason 
given by firms who have not provided such 
equipment and they are frequently firms oc- 
cupying the old-fashioned type of building. 

The employees in the shops and office build- 
ings covered by the Factory inspectors num- 
bered 260,272 in 1925 (188,581 males and 71,- 
667 females) as compared with 272,949 (193,730 
males and 79,199 females) in 1924. In 1925 
there were 541 male employees between the 
ages of 14 and 16 years, and 2,315 female em- 
ployees between the ages of 14 and 18 years. 
Fourteen children were dismissed, having been 
found to be under 14 years of age. 


Industrial Accidents—Three thousand eight 
hundred and six accidents were reported dur- 
ing the year 1925, thirty-five of which were 
fatal, as compared with 4,787 reported in 
1924, with fifty-one fatal. 


Employment Service 


Statistics of the work of the Ontario Offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada are 
given regularly in the Lasour Gazerre. In 
the 25 offices of the Service, 200,068 applicants 
were registered during the year, 158,341 va- 
cancies reported and 135,454 placements were 
made. 


Board of Siationary and Hoisting Engineers 


The certificates granted by the Board of 
Stationary and Hoisting Engineers during the 
fiscal year numbered 14,529; 1,412 of these 
were by examination, 26 were provisional, 20 
duplicate, 12,922 by renewal and 149 plant 
owners’ registration certificates. 


Steam Boiler Branch 


The volume of work performed by the mem- 
bers of the Steam Boiler Branch showed con- 
siderable expansion during the fiscal year. The 
number of drawings and specifications sur- 
veyed, registered and re-registered increased 
from 345 to 384 in 1925; the new pressure 
vessels inspected from 275 to 290 and the 
number of pressure vessels repaired, sold or 
exchanged increased from 874 to 1,412. The 
year’s work was marked by a decided in- 
crease in the number of requests from plant 
owners to have their boilers inspected annually 
by members of the Steam Boiler Branch. 





MOTHERS’ ALLOWANCES IN ALBERTA IN 1925 


HE seventh annual report of the Super- 
intendent of Neglected Children of the 
Province of Alberta contains statistics of the 
administration of the five acts with which 
this official is now concerned, namely: The 
Children’s. Protection Act of Alberta; the 
Juvenile Courts Act of Alberta; the Dominion 
Delinquents Act; the Mothers’ Allowance Act 
and the Children of Unmarried Parents Act. 
In regard to Mothers’ allowances the 
Superintendent, who is appointed under the 
Children’s Protection Act, acts on behalf of 
the Provincial government, having authority 
to check all recommendations made by the 
municipal officers. The Mothers’ Allowance 
Act requires that every city and town shall 
appoint an inspector whose business it is to 
receive applications, and after careful in- 


vestigation, to make recommendation to the 
Superintendent, and in the event of an 
allowance being granted to keep the home 
under constant and careful supervision. When 
applications are received from rural muni- 
cipalities, it is necessary for an inspection to 
be made by an officer of the Department. 
This is done when possible in conjunction 
with some official of the municipality, the 
aim being to secure, as far as possible, the 
interested co-operation of municipal authori- 
ties in the proper enforcement of the act. 
Under the Alberta Act applications are 
considered from any woman who is a widow, 
and who has in her custody a child or 
children under the age of fifteen, in the case 
of boys, and under sixteen, in the case of 
girls, and who is otherwise unable to take 
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proper care of her children. The wife of an 
insane person is admitted to the same bene- 
fits as a widow. The legislature appropriates 
each year a definite sum from which allow- 
ances are paid, the amount in each case being 
in accordance with the recommendation made 
to the Attorney-General by the Superin- 
tendent of Neglected and Dependent Children. 
The attorney-general may require municipal 
treasurers to repay one-half the amount 
expended by the province on allowances 
within their respective areas. 

The total number of mothers in Alberta 
in receipt of allowances for the year was 
825, as compared with 742 in 1924. The 
total amount expended by the provincial 
government in payment of these allowances 
was $283,585.50 in 1925 and $257,411.50 in 1924. 


The total amount of refunds received from” 


municipalities in the province was $142,469.63 
in 1925, and $107,464.12 in 1924. The cost 
of, administration was $421.59 in 1925 and 
$1,073.20 in 1924. 

Allowances to the number of 128 were 
discontinued in 1925 for the following 
reasons: Improved circumstances, 57; left 
province, 10; remarried, 26; immorality of 
mother, 4; mother died, 5. 

The number of children on whose behalf 
allowances were granted in December, 1925, 
was 24271. The following table shows the 
number of mothers in receipt of allowances 
in December, 1925, classified according to the 
size of ithe families to be provided for, and 


the total amount of the allowances paid 
during that month in each group: 


Number of Amount 

Number of children per family| | mothers received 
nary sn acs eterna ens sek eee 53 $ 1,180 00 
Be VeLnee Nee de kee es 207 6,023 00 
OM CED. TA « REV Cie LEER: e 167 5,757 50 
Ae echc SAG RP. Ne oe RoR. ba ee one 136 5,351 00 
OTM, AR Sada Bhatt. Slo ee ¢ 72 3,088 09 
O5ctie. aeAAS.. diese: Oye 56 40 1,929 50 
Pitas, amet Rea nCDL; se SEES S ECE 18 870 00 
SHAMOLL ve COOMT ALOE, 10 | OE 3 155 00 
Qeeds Pay andere oe em: Soe oe 1 40 00 
697 $ 24,344 00 


Under the Children of Unmarried Parents 
Act, 3854 cases were reported through the 
Department of Vital Statistics. The number 
of neglected children brought before the 
Juvenile Court was 2382 (107 male and 125 
female). A large proportion of these children 
were infants under one year. 

The number of children dealt with in 
connection with the “Children’s Shelter” work 
was 793 (443 male and 350 female); 154 
children were adopted; 248 were placed; 28 
were sent to institutions; 5 to hospital; 6 ran 
away; in Shelter December 31, 34; in outside 
Shelters, 97; returned from foster homes, 26; 
died, 6; returned to parents, 184; married, 5. 

The report states that an important activity 
in the children’s department is the procuring 
of foster homes for children who have been 
deserted, removed from unsuitable homes or 
left alone in the world. This required 
frequent visits to different towns and districts, 
investigations, and supplementary correspond- 
ence, but excellent results followed. 





TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN NOVA SCOTIA 


HE work of the Technical Education 
Branch of the Education Department of 
Nova Scotia is described in the annual report 
of the Superintendent for the year ended July 
31, 1925. The subsidy from the Federal De- 
partment of Labour was forthcoming to the 
province of Nova Scotia under the Dominion 
Act for the promotion of Technical Educa- 
tion, passed on July 7, 1919, one-half of the 
expenditure of the province for secondary 
technical education being refunded to it from 
‘the federal treasury. In 1924-1925 Nova 
Scotia received $34,978.47 from this source as 
compared with $34,140.88 in the previous year. 
‘The province did not expend enough on this 
service to entitle it to the full amount that 
was available. 
The Provincial Director of Technical Edu- 
cation states that “the province would doubt- 
less proceed with plans to extend secondary 


technical education if it could be sure that 
the financial aid from the Dominion would 
be continued after 1929. The act of 1919 pro- 
vided for only a ten-year period, and Nova 
Scotia does not. wish to launch out into such 
a program as will involve it too heavily to 
meet the cost entirely out of its all too slender 
resources. In fact it will probably have ‘to 
curtail even its present modest provisions for 
vocational education if the Dominion does 
not supplant the enactments of the legislation 
of 1919 with some policy of continued assist- 
ance as is now done in the United States.” 


Technical Schools 


The main effort of the Technical Educa- 
tion Branch of the Provincial Department of 
Education consists in the carrying on of a 
series of evening technical schools all over the 
province. These are the type known as in- 
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dustrial continuation schools, and furnish pre- 
paratory, technical, and trade training to sup- 
plement the knowledge and skill of people 
who have left the public school system and 
are already engaged in some occupation. For 
purposes of administration these are classified 
under two heads:— 

(1) Coal Mining and Engineering schools, 
and 

(2) Evening Technical Schools. 


Because coal mining is a basic industry in 
Nova Scotia and such a great proportion of 
the provincial revenue is derived from a 
royalty on the tonnage produced, and because 
instruction was already established for colliery 
workers prior to the passage of the provincial 
Technical Education Act in 1907, all the ex- 
penses of conducting these schools are paid 
by the province. In the‘case of the Evening 
Technical Schools, the municipality is re- 
quired to furnish school rooms, heat, light and 
janitor care and one half of the teachers’ 
salaries. 

The first class of school ministers to those in 
coal mining communities who desire to pre- 
pare themselves for government certificates 
of competency necessary in order to hold re- 
sponsible positions in collieries as officials or 
stationary engineers. The second class offers 
advantages in technical instruction to those 
in industrial communities who wish to in- 
erease their knowledge and efficiency in busi- 
ness, industry, or in the home. 

The evening itechnical schools are con- 
ducted in the principal industrial communi- 
ties of the province. The classes offered 
differ according to the leading industries of the 
place and, of course, the larger cities had a 
much more extensive series of subjects than 
the smaller towns. The general policy fol- 
lowed is to organize a new class in any subject 
where ten or more prospective students peti- 
tioned for its formation and promise to 
attend the sessions faithfully. 

In order to induce students to continue 
their work through a series of winter studies, 
the different subjects are grouped into courses 
which represent three successive winters of 
technical instruction related to a single group 
of occupations and a diploma is offered for 
the successful completion of these together 
with the acquirement of a good working 
knowledge of English and mathematics. In 
the larger communities where the evening 
technical schools are held, there is a com- 
mittee of business men, manufacturers, and 
labour representatives which co-operates with 
School Board and the Technical Education 
Branch in the general conduct of the school. 
The advice and (co-operation of these men 
has been invaluable to the success of these 


schools in securing the attendance of employ- 
ees in evening classes, in working out the de- 
tails of the actual instruction offered so that 
it would be vital and practical to the large 
variety of students who were striving to im- 
prove themselves, and in the promotion of the 
general interest and efficiency of the schools. 


Technical Coliege 


The report also contains a full account of 
the work of the Technical College. There 
were 33 regular and 35 special students in the 
college year 1924-5. The graduates were be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 25 years. In spite 
of the continued industrial depression in Can- 
ada, all of the men secured places in industry 
where they could use their training to good 
purpose and start on their professional careers 
toward positions of responsibility. The Col- 
lege carries on a continuous employment ser- 
vice for its former graduates as well as place- 
ment of students in practical work for sum- 
mer vacations. Every effort is made to find 
out all possible vacancies in Nova Scotia and 
then to put the employer in contact with the 
man who has the personal and technical quali- 
fications desired. 


Short Term Courses 


The Technical College not only provides 
engineering training leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science for those who can afford 
the four years for university work but gives 
abbreviated courses for those who had to en- 
ter practical life from the common or high 
school. There are no definite entrance re- 
quirements for these short courses other than 
that the applicant shall have completed the 
public. school courses through Grade VIII, 
that he has had experience in industry to 
which the course is related, and that he can 
directly profit by the instruction. In two 
or three of the courses a knowledge of ele- 
mentary algebra is required, but if he has not 
this knowledge he can easily acquire it through 
correspondence study with the College before 
entering the short course. 

The short-term courses are held during the 
first three months of the calendar year when 
industrial activity in many lines is at its low- 
est annual ebb. A special staff of instructors 
who have had both technical training and 
inndustrial experience is engaged for this 
work. The student enrolls for one special 
subject, and spends all his time every day in 
pursuing instruction in this direction. These 
classes, the report states, fill a real need be- 
cause there is now practically no opportunity 
for education or training in industry itself. 
In only a few occupations are there still re- 
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quirements for apprenticeship, and in these 
there is not the same obligation that used 
to rest on the master workman or employer 
to impart to the youth all the skill and 
knowledge required in the craft. 

The short courses are also designed to serve 
the needs of men who have been engaged in 
industry for a number of years and find, their 
path to development and promotion blocked 
because of a lack of technical knowledge. 
Further they help the more mature mechanic 
who has become a competent journeyman and 
desires to better himself. The cost of these 
short courses is kept to a minimum. The 
tuition for any one course is only $15. Board 
and room for the three moniths can be secured 
for about $8 per week. Textbooks and sup- 
plies would not amount to more than $25. 
Therefore, a student, can take the full course 
for less than $150. 

The director points out that “this form of 
education is a partial solution, but partial 
only, of the problem of training men in in- 
dustry for positions as expert mechanics and 
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minor executives. The courses would be 
much more effective if employers would more 
commonly try to discover and develop social 
ability among their workmen and assist the 
capable ones to secure training.” 


Correspondence Study 


An ‘account of the correspondence study 
division was given in the Lasour Gazerres, 
March, 1925 (page 2538). The report states 
that, afiter four years, it has become firmly 
established as part of the educational system 
of the Province. The number of course-en- 
rolments during that period under review was 
306, or 42 more than in the previous year. 

The number of course-enrolments to date is 
1232 and of completed courses 431 or 35 per 
cent, which compares very favourably with 
the figures available from other institutions 
teaching by the correspondence method. The 
comparison is even more favourable when it is 
remembered that most of the 801 uncompleted 
courses are “active” ones and will be com- 
pleted within a reasonable period. 


NOTES ON TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


Printing Schools 


An article by Mr. Fred J. Hartman, 
appearing in the Typothetae Bulletin of May 
24, 1926, describes some of the printing trade 
schools in the United States and Canada, as 
follows :— 

Among the thirty or more employers’ 
organizations in America that are actively 
interested in training their employees, the 
United Typothetae of America is perhaps 
unique in maintaining and operating over a 
period of vears ian educational institution 
that, bears the name of the organization, is 
financially supported by it, and makes a 
nation-wide appeal for students. What was 
once a pioneer school in trade training is 
now one. of many printing schools scattered 
over the country. According to available 
statistics at headquarters, there are over nine 
hundred schools of printing in the United 
States and Canada with which the Depart- 
ment of Education is in direct active touch. 
It is generally believed there are more than 
two thousand schools of printing in North 
America. 


In order to state the problem as concretely 
as possible, the following is a distribution by 
Typothetae districts of the various educational 
institutions and organizations of which we 
have some record :— 


Schools 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetits, Rhode Island and 
Connecticut... .. 87 
New York (Seles a the oie of 
Greater New York and Long 


Ishand) rts pa ire ia a8 


Pennsylvania and NeW ingaay & 118 
Maryland, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Virginia and North 
MSRORI Ne oo aor oe RAPPER APO 7 
South Carolina, | poe | re Florida. 11 
Wisconsin and Michigan... .. .. 66 
Indiana, Ohio, West Virginia nal 
Kentucky.. ..:. ; s £122 
‘Tennessee, if ryunaes Lidingesines 
Louisiana and Arkansas... .. .. 28 
Iowa, Missouri and Illinois (dail ibiaas 
of City of Chicago and Cook 
County)... bate. . ete soo 
Teinaslie. atc anodes aobow anoitign 24 


North Dakota, South Dakota, 

Minnesota and eastern Montana.. 41 
Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma.. 46 
Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, Arizona 

ant Mew RIGO) Merujate os ane Le 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho and 

western Montana... .. ++ «- j.18 
California cand. Nevada...g.. mesierrete crisacleé: 
Canada, east of 85th Mase Saba MO 
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Schools 
Canada, between 85th Meridian and 
Rody Wlovntains? Pao OF e189 3 
Canada, British Cola bie, : Je: 5 
Grenier New York and Long Island. 46 
City of Chicago and Cook County... 68 


Total.. 891 


A detailed study of various schools of 
printing is being made but for this report 
we are selecting typical schools that are 
well-known to compare with the U.T.A. 
School at Indianapolis. We are passing by 
the public elementary schools where printing 
is nothing more than a manual training sub- 
ject. The following schools are admittedly 
of an apprenticeship or higher grade. 

The Wentworth Institute, School of 
Mechanics, Boston, is mentioned first because 
its department of printing is a continuation 
of the School for Printing Apprentices of the 
North End Union of Boston, which was 
recognized as one of the first printing trade 
schools in America. It is a.private trade 
school, giving instruction in twelve trades. 
It offers one-year day courses to young men 

sixteen years of age or over, without entrance 
examinations, and two-year day courses to 
high school graduates or the equivalent in 
training. The plan of instruction requires 
the student to spend part time in the school 
shop and the other part of the day in 
related subjects. Evening courses are also 
offered. ‘The courses are intended for young 
men who desire to become compositors and 
pressmen; hand composition and platen and 
cylinder presswork being the only printing 
subjects taught. Its graduates go directly 
into the industry. The faculty consists of 
three regular instructors and one evening 
instructor. 

The Dufwoody Institute at Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, may be considered as the same 
general type of private trade school as the 
Wentworth Institute; except that its entrance 
requirements for the regular two-year day 
course are lower. Tt requires its applicants 
to this course to be over fifteen years of age 
and to have completed the eighth grade or 
its equivalent. Instead of one-year courses 
it offers unit courses varying from one month 
to nine months. Tt also offers co-operative 
training with outside shops, and correspond- 
ence courses. Hand composition, linotype 
operation, and presswork are the printing 
subjects taught. 

The Isaac Delgado Central Trades School 
is another private trade school which prob- 
ably would rank below Wentworth and 


Dunwoody because of the lower entrance age, 
14 and 15, and the limited field of instruc 
tion offered. It aims to develop the student 
as a hand compositor primarily. Courses in 
linotype and monotype are offered to those 
who complete the school course in hand 
composition and who are already hand 
compositors. 

The Ottmar Mergenthaler School of Print- 
ing, Baltimore, Md., is one of the newer 
distinctively vocational schools in printing. 
It is a part of the public school system of 
Baltimore, but has the active backing, partly 
financial, of the Baltimore Typothetae. It 
has its own building with a principal and 
teaching staff, devoted entirely to printing. 
Its equipment is valued at more than $60,000. 
The school is open to boys fourteen years of 
age who have completed at least the eighth 
grade. The course is outlined for four years. 
The first two years are spent at the school 
with a schedule of half-time shop and _half- 
time related subjects. In the second year, 
if the student shows sufficient progress, he 
will be advanced to a part-time basis with 
pay as provided for the third year. During 
the third year, the student spends two weeks 
in school and two weeks in a print shop in 
the city, throughout the year. He receives a 
minimum of six dollars per week from the 
employer; his pay to be advanced as he shows 
progress in his work. At the end of the third 
year he enters the full-time employment in 
the trade and starts with a wage of approxi- 
mately sixty per cent of the normal wage in 
the industry. The school plans to keep in 
touch with the students during this fourth 
year and see that they are given proper 
supervision and attention by the employer. 
This school, of course, is still in its initial 
experimental stage. 

The Chicago School of Printing is a part- 
time trade school for apprentice priniters, 
maintained by the Open Shop Employing 
Printers of Chicago. It is operated on the 
co-operative plan of half-day outside shop 
and half-day in school. Its work covers hand 
composition and some presswork. Boys must 
be at least 14 years of age and have the 
equivalent of a grammar school graduation. 
The course is outlined for two years. 

New York School for Printers’ Apprentices 
is somewhat similar in scope of training to 
the Chicago School. However, it provides for 
the training of the registered apprentices in 
the various branches of the printing trade in 
New York City, requiring that the apprentice 
attend the school from the beginning of the 
second years of their apprenticeship to the 
end. This school is under a joint board of 
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management of the Printers League Section 
of the Employing Printers Association and 
the Typographical Union. 

The School for Apprentices of the Lakeside 
Press, Chicago, is the best known and oldest 
of the plant schools in printing. Like the co- 
operative school, it offers the boy an oppor- 
tunity to learn while earning. In addition 
to the regular apprentice course, it has special 
co-operative courses for high school students 
of Chicago and is now planning a co-opera- 
tion arrangement with the University of Chi- 
cago. The York School for Printing Appren- 
tices, York, Pennsylvania, and the J. Horace 
McFarland School at Harrisburg, are also 
types of plant schools. 

The Empire State School of Printing, 
Ithaca, N.Y., opened in 1922, is another type 
of private trade school; it was founded and is 
supported by the New York State Publishers 
Association. It offers a six-months course in 
printing to young men 18 years of age or over, 
three months being devoted to advertising 
composition and commercial printing and three 
months to lnotype and intertype operation 
and mechanism. 

The Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., offers a college course for printers. 
The entrance requirements are rather high, 
being the same as required by the best engi- 
neering schools of the country. The student 
in printing gets a well-rounded college educa- 
tion plus the printing processes. The courses 
include hand composition, machine composi- 
tion, linotype and monotype, presswork, bind- 
ery and what is known as fine printing. The 
equipment is ample for the work. A degree 
of Bachelor of Science in printing is given at 
the completion of the four-year course. The 
graduates become printing salesmen, estimat- 
ors, production managers, teachers, and are 
prepared for executive positions rather than 
craftsmen. Several other schools are giving 
what amounts to a college training, such as the 
South Dakota State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, Brookings, South Dakota, 
which has a year course in printing and journ- 
alism, and the Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Pittsburgh, Kansas, which gives a teach- 
ers’ training course in printing. 


Apprenticeship and Vocational Training in 
Denmark 


In the iron and metal industry, as indeed 
in all other industrial occupations in Denmark, 
no apprentice may be engaged without a writ- 
ten contract, the clauses of which must con- 
form to the provisions of the Act on ap- 
prenticeship of May 6th, 1921. 


Apprenticeship, lasting usually from four 
to five years, is so planned as to enable the 
young worker to acquire by degrees the tech- 
nical ability of a skilled worker, and—an im- 
portant point—the rapidity of execution re- 
quired in manufacture. As a general rule the 
apprentice begins his training in small iron- 
works and passes later through different work- 
shops where he gradually completes his tech- 
nical knowledge. It is to be noted that the 
large factories which have no special work- 
shops for apprentices fail to provide satisfac- 
tory training; the apprentice is forced to 
specialize too soon, and cannot acquire a gen- 
eral or sufficiently comprehensive knowledge 
of his trade. 

In addition to his practical work at the shop, 
the apprentice is legally obliged to follow a 
theoretical course. To this end he attends 
evening classes three or five times a week. 
These classes are spread over three or four 
winters; the curriculum includes mathema- 
tics, arithmetic, draftsmanship, and other sub- 
jects which will be useful in the workshop. 
Classes of this kind have been organized in 
all the towns in Denmark and in a large num- 
ber of villages. The teaching staff frequently 
includes employers or workers, but all teachers 
must have followed special courses organized 
by the state. The technical courses, number- 
ing at present 262, are perfectly adapted to 
their special object, which is to give the 
young worker the theoretical grounding es- 
sential to the exercise of his trade. They are 
autonomous, and are due to the initiative of 
the industries and trades concerned; they are 
organized and financed by manufacturers’ and 
employers’ associations. At the end of his ap- 
prenticeship the apprentice usually sits for a 
qualifying examination, which however is op- 
tional. 

Skilled workers in the iron and! metal in- 
dustry who wish to improve their qualifica- 
tions may attend the classes given at the 
Copenhagen Technological Institute. The 
courses of specialized instruction include a day 
class (six weeks) for artisans from the pro- 
vinces and evening classes for students living 
in Copenhagen. The curriculum comprises a 
technical and theoretical part and a practical 
part. The practical instruction is given ino 
workshops under the direction of. specialists. 
The theoretical instruction usually deals with 
the technology of materials, mechanical power 
and transmission, book-keeping and arithmetic. 
Students frequently attend several special 
courses, in particular those on the manufacture 
of tools, autogenous soldering, tempering of 
iron, repairs to motor vehicles, etc. Special 
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instruction is frequently given to artisans who 
wish to set up on their own account, and par- 
ticular attention is paid to book-keeping. An 
examination is rarely held. 

Certain trades or occupations, on the other 
hand, demand wider theoretical knowledge. 
Marine engineers, for instance, must pass a 
qualifying examination, for which preparation 
is provided at a special school in Copenhagen, 
as well as at schools of navigation and num- 
erous technical schools. Before taking the ex- 
amination the candidate must have worked for 
three years, including one at least in a work- 
shop recognized by the state. He must also 
pass a practical test showing that he can do 
the necessary repairs to machinery on board 
ship. 

Special courses have also been instituted in 
the higher technical schools for workers who 
intend to enter the engineering trades. They 
comprise six weeks’ study and are followed 
by a qualifying examination for the trade of 
electrical or mechanical engineer. 

The aim in Denmark has been to give iron 
and metal workers a practical and general 
training which will enable them to carry out 
any work entrusted to them and to specialize 
without difficulty in any given line. Scholar- 
ships given by large undertakings or indivi- 
duals and state grants are available for poor 
and deserving candidates who wish to com- 
plete their vocational studies. 


Employers’ Recommendations on Appren- 
ticeship in the United States 


The Department of Manufacture of the 
Clhamber of ‘Commerce of the United States, 
Washington, D.C., has issued an instructive 
bulletin on apprenticeship. It describes the 
recent developments in various types of 
industrial apprenticeship and indicates how 
the work may be organized and carried on 
by large and small plants in different types 
of commodities. 

The advantages of apprenticeship are 
enumerated as  follows:—It supplies a 
reservoir from which to fill vacancies in the 
supervisory force; it offers opportunity to 
promote men from within the organization 
who are familiar with the policies and ideals 
of the company; it produces dependable, 
efficient, and capable workmen; it reduces 
labour turnover through loyalty; it supplies 
skilled artisans in view of restricted immi- 
gration; it produces men who are more 
valuable to themselves as well as to their 
employers. The necessity for co-operation 1s 
emphasized, and the value of organization is 
clearly. shown by examples and quoted 
opinions. Special attention is given to 


training in the construction industry and 
metal-working trades. 

The following deductions from the in- 
vestigation are made in the report: 

While a limited number of individual 
corporations maintain excellent apprenticeship 
schools, the community (including many 
small concerns) would likely profit more by 
a community apprentice plan. 

Co-operation with the public is essential in 
promoting and conducting apprentice training 
on a community basis, and may be of assist- 
ance to individual plant apprentice schools. 

A better organized effort should be made 
through the public schools to interest pupils 
in industry by giving facts. One chamber 
of commerce in co-operation with the city 
school system conducts “Know the City’s 
Industries” visits for certain classes of the 
schools. 

There should be uniform standards or 
methods of apprenticeship in ‘contrast to 
haphazard methods, and assurance that such 
courses will lead to a recognized degree of 
skill and proficiency acceptable everywhere. 

Certificates of graduation and proficiency 
should be granted either by state, city schools, 
or national associations, preferable to those 
given by local companies. 

In order to attract apprentices there must 
be sound inducements and leading somewhere, 
too. Instances exist where in the same locality 
one company has a waiting list while another 
cannot keep its quota of apprentices. 

There is not an apparent shortage of 
apprentice material, but more a lack of selling 
the real opportunities. As an example, when 
Milwaukee presented the opportunities the 
apprentices were forthcoming. This has also 
occurred in other localities. 

The trend of opinion is that the training 
of industrial apprentices should be carried on 
either under the guidance of each industry 
as a whole, or through community effort. 

The agencies which may function in a 
community co-operative effort are the state, 
local public schools, chamber of commerce, 
manufacturers association, employers, labour. 

There exist a number of co-operative 
apprentice schools where ‘the apprentices 
alternate periods at work and at school which 
are proven successes. 





The Legal Aid Society of New York City, 
which was founded in 1876, serves as a clear- 
ing house for charity cases in the legal pro- 
fession, its aim and purpose being to see that 
the poor are not deprived of justice by reason 
of their poverty. 
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CONFERENCE ON INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT PREVENTION AT 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


A CONFERENCE on industrial accident 

prevention was held at Washington, 
DC., on July 14 and the following days, 
under the auspices of the United States 
Department of Labour (the call to the con- 
vention sent out by the Honourable James 
J. Davis, Secretary of Labour, was noted in 
the May issue of the Lasour Gazerrs, page 
463). The Secretary of Labour, in his 
opening address, suggested lines along which 
discussions should proceed, including the 
following proposals:— 


1. To create in the Department of Labour 
an agency, adequately staffed, which should 
co-operate with existing agencies in bring- 
ing together complete accident statistics 
regarding industries not now covered. 

2. To provide for the prompt publication 
of accident data and its transmission to 
American : industry. 

3. To develop in the Department of Labour 
an industrial safety museum which should 
exhibit the latest and most efficient safe- 
guards. 

The conference was attended by labour 
officials, and safety administrators from many 
states. Canada was represented by Mr. R. B. 
Morley, general manager of the Industrial 
Accident Prevention Associations, who contri- 
buted a paper on the use of accident statistics 
in Canada. 


‘Uniform Accident Statistics 


The following resolution recommending the 
various states and provinces to adopt uniform 
forms in compiling accident statistics, was 
adopted: 


Whereas, statistics are an indispensable aid to most 
effective accident prevention, and national accident 
Statistics are of fundamental importance for most 
dependable comparisons of experience; and whereas, 
it is necessary for state governments to collect 
accident statistics in the several states in connection 
with their own accident prevention work and admin- 
istration of compensation laws, and duplicate reporting 
of data by employers to state and Federal authorities 
should be avoided so far as possible; and whereas, 
it is entirely feasible for state departments of labour 
to collect. the original data from employers and furnish 
copies to the Federal Department of Labour as 
needed for statistics on a national scale, therefore be 
it resolved, that this conference recommends that a 
system of national ‘accident statistics should be 
developed as rapidly as possible by the following 
plan: 

1. Standard and uniform data to be prepared in 
each state by the department of State government 
dealing with such matters and copies thereof to be 
furnished to the Federal Bureau of Labour Statistics, 
which Bureau shall promptly transmit such records 
and information to the other governmental agencies 
interested. 


2. The data in general to be standardized and made 
uniform in the several states by compilation so far 
as possible in accordance with the definition, classi- 
fication and table forms adopted by the International 
Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Com- 
missions. 


Corrected Aceident Rates 


The following resolution was also adopted: 


Whereas dependable accident rates showing accident 
occurrence in relation to amount of employment or 
exposure are indispensable as a guide to accident 
prevention; and whereas, such accident rates on a 
national scale are dependent upon development in the 
first instance of the necessary data in the several 
states; and whereas, the states generally recognize, 
by laws requiring accident recording and reporting, the 
necessity of securing one part of the data for accident 
rates, namely, the occurrence of accidents; and where- 
as, the recording and reporting of exposure in terms 
of amount of employment is equally necessary for 
accident rates; therefore be it resolved, that this 
conference recommends that the states should put this 
entire matter where it belongs as a matter of neces- 
sary information for the guidance of safety work, 
both public and private, by supplementing present 
accident reporting laws so as to provide specifically, 
in case such laws do not already provide for it, that 
employers shall furnish such information concerning 
numbers of employees and amount of employment as 
may be necessary for the purpose of compiling 
accident frequency and severity rates by industries. 


The conference expressed appreciation of 
the work of Secretary of Labour Davis and 
the Commissioner of Labour Statistics, Mr. 
Hthelbert Stewart, for the welfare of the 
workers of this continent. 


Importance of Statistics 


Mr. L. W. Cheney, of the United States 
Bureau of Labour Statistics, in a paper on 
“the Statistical Factor in the Accident Experi- 
ence of the Iron and Steel Industry,” stated 
that the whole accident prevention policy of 
the United States Steel Corporation which 
has succeeded so remarkably in maintaining a 
steadily declining accident rate began with 
statistics, has continued with statistics and is 
now dependent on statistics. Accident. con- 
ditions, he said, reached a climax in the year 
1906. A large plant of one of the corporation 
subsidiaries which now regards a single death 
as a matter of most serious concern and which 
rarely has more than 5 fatal cases, had in 
1906 a total of 40 cases. If 1906 be com- 
pared with 1925 a reduction of 60 per cent 
is found to have occurred. If lost time cases 
are noted the reduction is 80 per cent from 
1912 to 1925. Let it be supposed that con- 
ditions of 1906 were continued down to the 
present time; 46,863 workers would have 
suffered serious injury more than did so suffer 
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in the actual condition. If 1912 ‘conditions 
had been continued it would have meant 
322,468 more disabling injuries than actually 
occurred. 

For the five years ending in 1911 the rates 
ran as follows: Industry, 69.2; Blast furnaces, 
76.1, Open hearths, 84.2; Foundries, 60.1; 
Heavy Rolling, 61.0; Plate Mills, 69.4; Sheet 
Mills, 44.1. In the 5 years ending 1924 the 
record was: Industry, 33.6; Blast furnace, 
30.7; Open hearths, 32.0; Foundries, 62.7; 
Heavy Rolling, 21.2; Plate Mills, 29.4; Sheet 
Mills, 35.1. 

The severity rates for the 5-year period 
ending with 1911 were: Industry, 5.0; Blast 
furnaces, 10.6; Open hearths, 7.5; Foundries, 
2.7; Heavy Rolling, 4.4; Plate Mills, 5.1; 
Sheet Mills, 3.1. In the 5-year period end- 
ing with 1924 severity rates are: Industry, 
2.8; Blast furnaces, 4.5; Open hearths, 4.2; 
Foundries, 2.8; Heavy Rolling, 2.3; Plate 
Mills, 2.4; Sheet Mills, 2.1. 

It sometimes happens that the frequency 
and severity rates are at variance with each 
other. In such cases the severity rate is to 
be regarded as the more exact measure of 
hazard. 


State and Provincial Statistics 


Mr. Richard H. Lansburgh, Secretary of 
Labour and Industry, Pennsylvania, outlined 
the contribution that might be made by state 
departments to accident prevention statistics. 
State labour departments he said, are in the 
ideal position to collect, analyze and distri- 
bute accident statistics. (Compensation laws 
everywhere require the reporting of industrial 
accidents. These accident reports contain the 
only complete data of accidents and their 
causes to be found anywhere. “Employers 
everywhere should recognize this, and give 
full information on the accident reports 
required in order that resultant statistics be 
accurate and complete. If statistically 
analyzed on approximately a uniform basis, 
state by state, these accident reports will give 
to the industries of each state the information 
needed by them in developing their safety 
efforts. The steel industry and other indus- 
tries organized for safety have some of this 
information available. But other great and 
hazardous industries, such as the construction 
industry, have taken no steps within the 
industry to collect the necessary data. It is 
through the collection of detailed data that 
very real service can be rendered to the 
industries of a state by a _ state labour 
department.” 

Mr. R. B. Morley described the con- 
tribution made by the Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Board to the work of accident 
prevention, which was one of the chief con- 


cerns of the framers of the Act: “When the 
late Sir Wilham Ralph Meredith, Chief Jus- 
tice of Ontario, was preparing his report to the 
Government in 1914 on the laws relating to 
the liability of employers, 1t was suggested 
by industry that there should be arrange- 
ments made for accident prevention work. 
Acting on this, the Chief Justice included a 
section in the proposed Act which authorized 
the industries in any of the classes grouped 
together by the Workmen‘s Compensation 
Board to create accident prevention organiza- 
tions which might be maintained out of the 
accident fund of the Compensation Board. 
Under the authority given in section 101 of 
the Act, eighteen out of the twenty-four 
classes under compensation have set up such 
associations and these secure their funds from 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board.” 

The Accident Prevention Associations 
receive every week from the Board accident 
reports covering all cases involving the loss 
of seven days or more in the classes covered 
by the membership. “This material is 
extremely valuable and is the basis of the 
statistics on which I wish particularly .to 
speak to-day. The accident memo, as it is 
termed, gives us the name and address of 
the employer; the name, age, occupation, 
allegiance, etc., of the injured worker; the 
hour and the date of the accident, and a 
brief statement of the cause and the nature 
of the injury. We receive from 12,000 to 
15,000 of these accident memos in every year. 
The information contained is of the greatest 
possible value in accident prevention work. 


_It shows us where accidents are happening, 


how accidents are happening and gives the 
individual plant experience as well as the class 
experience on a general frequency basis.” 

Mr. Morley maintained that industrial 
accidents are preventible:—“We all know 
that statistics prove this and, in closing I 
want to cite two of the outstanding examples 
that we have in Ontario. The Canada 
Cement Company, Port Colborne, operating 
a cement mill and a quarry with an average 
of 245 men ran for 521 days without a single 
loss of time accident and won the Portland 
Cement Trophy for 1925. The International 
Harvester Company, Chatham Works oper- 
ated for 908 days without a loss time accident 
with an average of 115 men.” 


National Accident Staiistics 


Mr. Leonard W. Hatch, Director of the 
Bureau of Statistics, New York State Depart- 
ment of Labour, contributed a paper on “The 
Problem of National Accident Statistics,” 
stated that the United States Bureau of 
Labour Statistics has made recently a 
beginning in organizing a national system for 
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the compilation of industrial accident statis- 
tics, and that the state of New York was 
one of the co-operating states. For some time 
there has been in operation a co-operative 
arrangement between that Bureau and a 
number of the State departments for the 
collection of uniform reports of employment 
from representative lists of firms in manufac- 
turing. Under this arrangement where the 
state and federal government cover the same 
firms, the state collects reports and supplies 
the federal bureau with copies, a plan which 
is economical for all concerned, and which 
serves the purposes of both state and national 
statistics of employment. In this is the 
foundation for accident rates which should 
be utilized as a start toward proper 
accident statistics. He stated that the only 
form in which accident statistics prove really 
useful, is that which shows accident rates 
per unit of employment or exposure, by 
industries. This form of statistics, he said, is 
now almost totally lacking. 


Workers’ Interest in Safety Problems 


Mr. Frank Morrison, Secretary of the 
American Federation of Labour emphasized 


the importance of accident prevention from 
the standpoint of the workers, the real 
sufferers from the present losses. He said: 
“In the lght of the terrible toll in both 
fatal and non-fatal accidents which the 
workers now suffer after so many years of 
accident prevention laws, accident prevention 
policies conceived and applied by the 
employers, and accident prevention move- 
ments of many kinds, it is apparent to me 
that the workers will probably never be 
adequately protected until they protect them- 
selves by strong trade unions. Experience 
shows that the workers cannot rely either on 
legislatures, politically-appointed enforcement 
officers, or the employers to safeguard their 
lives and klmbs in industry. Industrial 
accidents maim and kill the workers. It is 
the workers who pay the penalties for. in- 
adequate laws, inadequate enforcement, and 
inadequate employer accident prevention 
schemes. Until the workers assert their own 
organized power for adequate protection for 
themselves they will evidently continue to 
pay the price in both fatal and non-fatal 
accidents. 


SOME PHASES OF ‘ HANDICAP ” PLACEMENT 


Paper by Mr. J. F. Marsh, of the Handicap section of the Toronto Employment Office, 
Employment Service of Canada, at the recent annual Conference of Ontario Office 
Superintendent of the Employment Service of Canada. 


ape Handicap Department of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada at Toronto 
deals specifically with four types of appli- 
cants, namely :— 
(a) Disability pensioners of the Great War. 
(b) Citizens disabled in industry and 
thereby unable to successfully engage in 
their pre-disability occupation. 
(c) Citizens disabled by public accidents. 
(d) Citizens disabled by disease or surgi- 
cal operations. 

To determine eligibility for registration, 
also the extent of disability affecting appli- 
cants who may be pensioners of the Great 
War, the medical and pension reports at the 
Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establish- 
ment are at all times available to the Handi- 
cap Department, while in the case of a civil- 
jan disabled, whose condition may not be 
apparent on observation, it is necessary prior 
to registration, for the production of an auth- 
entic diagnosis and report from the medical, 
surgical or neurological clinics at the To- 
ronto General Hospital. These clinics fur- 
nish reports at the request of the Handicap 
Department. 


During the fiscal year ending October 31, 
1925, 2302 applicants were registered for em- 
ployment in the Handicap Section of the To- 
ronto office, 89.2 per cent being disabled ex- 
service men and 10.8 per cent being disabled 
citizens. 

The disabilities of the new registrations are 
as follows:— 
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Arm amputations... .. BN TTS AN | ASO 
Leg and foot dickbaiien.s pide! sadrits..yels 
Arm and hand disabilities... .. .. .. .. .. 12 
Head... .. peg tapei Ts t,he) lace 

Heart ete 

Lung disabilities. . 

Trunk disabilities. . 

Eye disabilities... . 

Ear disabilities... Sete anal Sse ais th 2 
Hernia, disabilities; 20° 0. se. se cere stone 
Rheumatism. . i 

Old age. : 

Mental ani pera Se Ne ee 

Other medical disabilities... 
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Placements 


During the same period 640 applicants 
were placed in “regular” employment, while 
1,486 applicants were placed in employment 
of a temporary nature, making a total of 
2,126. 
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The monthly average of the regular place- 
ments was. 53.3 and that of the casual place- 
ments was 123.8. 

When registering a handicap applicant, it 
is essential that the interviewer should use 
every effort to make the applicant feel at 
ease, in order to obtain as much as possible 
in the way of information concerning his in- 
dustrial record, both prior and subsequent to 
his disability. While it is of course necessary 
to note the extent of the applicant’s dis- 
ability, together with its resultant effect on 
his industrial efficiency, the interviewer, to 

- be successful in making a correct classi- 
fication, must concentrate his study on the 
applicant’s remaining physical and industrial 
efficiency. This can be obtained by carefully 
tracing and recording a complete industrial 
record subsequent to disability together with 
a careful analysis of the effect of the present 
disability upon his pre-disability occupation. 
This latter information is valuable in order 
to classify him in an industrial category where 
any knowledge or experience gained prior to 
disability may be utilized without further in- 
jury to his physical or mental condition. 

Stress must be laid upon the applicant’s 
education, personality, type, age, height, 
weight, nationality, occupation both prior and 
subsequent to disability, mental attitude, etc. 
In other words the most successful interviewer 
gets to know the applicant thoroughly. 

Special scouts are attached to the Depart- 
ment whose duties consist of locating suitable 
employment for the numerous applicants. To 
be successful as a handicap scout, the scout 
should be enthusiastic, also a first-class sales- 
man, His “samples” should consist of 
recorded qualifications and _ particulars of 
selected applicants, together with photographs 
of certain types. These samples are often the 
means of obtaining a sympathetic hearing 
during the initial interview with employers of 
labour. The personal interview with 
employers should be along strictly business 
lines. This can be accomplished by the 
scout demonstrating the established fact that 
the correct placement of selected handicapped 
citizens in employment, which does not demand 
100 per cent physical efficiency, is economically 
sound, and tends to prevent an abnormal 
labour turnover. He should be able to con- 
vince the employer that handicapped men. 
possessing, say 60 per cent physical efficiency, 
can become 100 per cent industrially efficient 
when placed in positions which do not demand 
more than the specified amount of physical 
efficiency possessed by the above mentioned 
applicants. 

When a vacancy is located and the order 
obtained, the Scout should carefully note the 
details of the employer’s requirements, the 


nature of energy required to perform the duties 
involved in an efficient manner, ant all other 
particulars which would assist the department 
in selecting applicants capable of rendering 100 
per cent efficiency to the employer. 
Personal contact maintained with the 
employers is essential to success, as it is equally 


. Important for the handicap scout to get to 


know the employer as it is for the interviewer 
to get to know the applicant. 

A follow-up system is in vogue in the Handi- 
cap Department, whereby when an applicant is 
placed in employment, contact is maintained 
direct with the employer and the man con- 
cerned. This follow-up is valuable as it not 
only tends to spur on the applicant who is 
placed, but also is the means of the employer 
maintaining a personal interest in the welfare 
of the man. It also assists in maintaining 
cordial relationship with the employers of 
labour and thereby stimulates increased busi- 
ness with the Handicap Department. 

The following are typical of the placements 
made by the Handicap Department of the 
Employment Service of Canada, in Toronto, 
during the fiscal year ending October 31, 
1925 :-— 


Lung Disability —No. 1734—Age 41, married; 
born in England; 16 years in Canada. Ex- 
soldier. Ed. 1. App..x 1. Pers. xl. Occupa- 
tion prior to war, clothes presser. Four years 
treatment for disability at Christie St. Hos- 
pital subsequent to discharge. Placed as 
Health Inspector with Local Health Depart- 
ment. Making good. 


Leg Amputation—No. 2012—Age 38, mar- 
ried; born in England; 20 years in Canada. 
Ex-soldier. Ed. 1. App. xl. Pers. xl. Occupa- 
tion prior to war, contractor. Four years 
hospitalization for disability subsequent to 
discharge. Placed as attendant im Public 
Library. Doing well. 


Arm Amputation—No. 454—Age 25—Mar- 
ried; born in England: 12 years in Canada. 
Ex-soldier. Ed. 1. Pers. 1. App. 1. Occupation 
prior to war, apprentice (mechanic). Placed 
as Inspector with Federal Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Medical Disability—No. 2101—Age 34; 
married; born in England; 15 years in Can- 
ada. Ex-soldier. Ed. 1. Pers. 1. App. 1. 
Disability, rheumatism. Occupation prior to 
war, motor mechanic. Placed as chauffeur 
with responsible company. Making good. 


Orders in Council Pertaining to Hand- 
icapped Men 


There are three Orders in Council which 
have materially assisted in the success achieved - 
by the Handicap Department. These are as 
follows: P.C. 1639; P'C. 2328; PC. 2944. 
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(a) Order in Council P.C. 1639 provides pro- 
tection for employers against the possibility 
of any additional Workmen’s Compensation 
risk, when employing disabled ex-service men 
who are in receipt of not less than 20 per cent 
pension. 

While the benefits derived from this Order 
in Council are obvious, far greater success 
would follow were the privileges extended to 
include citizens disabled in industry and other- 
wise. 

(b) P.C. 2328 was designed to care for a 
large number of problem cases, by providing 
sheltered employment for these designated by 
the Handicap Department as—(1) Unem- 
ployable; (2) Untrainable; (3) Applicants 
where no further permanent medical improve- 
ment can be effected. Owing, however, to 
lack of accommodation in the local vetcraft 
shops, many “problem cases” eligible for ad- 
mittance under this Order in Council, are still 
unfortunately unable to earn a livelihood and 
are dependent more or less on charitable in- 
stitutions for their existence. 

(c) P.C. 2944 provides vocational training 
the various departments of the Federal Civil 
Service, followed by appointment to  per- 
manent positions, if qualified for same at the 
conclusion of training period. 


Co-operation 


There are several ways in which the Ontario 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
could co-operate with the Handicap Depart- 
ment of the Toronto office with respect to the 
placement of handicappcd men in suitable 
employment :— 

(a) Handicapped men should be placed, as 
far as possible, in all positions that do not 
demand 100 per cent physical efficiency. This 
can be accomplished without In any way 
impairing the efficiency of the Employment 
Service of Canada, and would ultimately re- 
sult in greater national production by the 
100 per cent physically efficient applicants be- 
ing made available for greater productive in- 
dustry. 

(b) An educational campaign should be 
undertaken in each locality to familiarize em- 
ployers of labour with the particulars of the 
Order in Council providing protection against 
any additional Workmen’s Compensation risk 
when employing certain disabled ex-service 
men. 

(c) The Department of Soliders’ Civil Re- 
establishment should be requested to notify 
the otfice of the Employment Service of Can- 
ada when a handicapped ex-service man in 
that locality has been admitted to hospital, 
also when discharged. 

- This procedure would make it possible for 
the employment office in the city or town, 


from where the ex-service man was admitted 
to hospital, to make a special effort to locate 
suitable employment for him on his discharge, 
and thereby prevent deterioration through 
prolonged unemployment. 

If the employment office concerned could 
be notified of the man’s admission to hospital 
by the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re- 
establishment, it would be possible for the 
employment office superintendent to interview - 
the man’s previous employer, with a view to 
placing a suitable man in ‘a temporary capacity, 
until such time as the ex-service man is dis- 
charged from hospital, or in a permanent’ 
capacity, provided the ex-service man is un- 
able to successfully carry on in that particular 
line following his hospitalization. 

(d) The Ontario superintendents of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada could also notify 
the Toronto office of any vacancies under 
their jurisdiction which could be satisfactorily 
filled by handicapped men and where dis- 
abled applicants may not be available. 

The Handicap Department receives a daily 
discharge report from the superintendent. of 
Christie St. Military Hospital. This report 
contains the diagnosis and other particulars 
of alll discharged patients, and! is greatiy appre- 
ciated, as it prevents considerable delay when 
registering these applicants for employment. 


“Problem Cases” 


The number of chronic “problem cases” 
registered for employment in the Handicap 
Department is steadily increasing. The diffi- 
culty in placing these applicants, especially 
those suffering from old age and its attendant 
infirmities, mental and nervous disorders, 
epilepsy, also chronic medical cases forbidden 
to work more than a very limited number of 
hours each day, has not, by any means, been 
overcome, In this regard, however, ‘the situa- 
tion would be considerably eased, were the 
facilities of the vetcraft shops extended and 
other forms of sheltered employment created. 

The Handicap Department of the Toronto 
office is experiencing a considerable degree of 
co-operation with the Civic, Provincial and 
Federal Governments and other public utilities, 
while the employers of labour are becoming 
more than ever convinced of the economic 
soundness of 100 per cent handicap place- 
ments. 

Owing to the increased facilities at the dis- 
posal of the Handicap Department, together 
with the enthusiasm of the staff, continued 
progress is inevitable during the present fiscal 
year, resulting in an even greater number of 
worthy citizens becoming industrially  re- 
established and thereby prevented from be- 
coming permanent wards of the State. 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Recommendations of Factory Inspector of 
Ontario 


Ce Factory Inspector of Ontario, in his 

annual report which forms part of the 
report of the Department of Labour of the 
Province for 1925 reviewed elsewhere in this 
issue, makes the following recommendations 
in regard to sanitation and the welfare of 
employees in factories:— 

“The most sanitary drinking system has 
been found to be the flowing drinking 
fountain, but the ordinary faucet may be 
used by reversing the outlet so that the 
pressure may be regulated in turning on the 
water for drinking purposes. Where drink- 
ing cups are used they should be sterlized 
frequently by steam or hot water, but prefer- 
ably steam since hot water does not destroy 
all classes of germs unless immersed from 
twenty-five minutes to two hours. 

“Complaints of poor heating during incle- 
ment months are often received, and upon 
investigation it is usually found that the 
heating equipment had received little atten- 
tion during the week-ends, and ‘that fires 
newly kindled on Monday mornings were not 
sufficient to heat the buildings early in the 
day, the result being discomfort for employees 
and sometimes illness. In many cases heat is 
obtained without regard to proper ventilation, 
and humidity or excessive heat is the result 
of the industrial process and it becomes 
necessary for the inspector to call the atten- 
tion of the employer to this undesirable 
condition and have the heat regulated. 

“Scientific illumination is an important 
factor in accident prevention. Employees’ 
eyesight is sure to become impaired by the 
continued use of poor lights, and the strain 
causes extra fatigue which makes it difficult 
for machine operators to take the usual 
precaution. Moreover, lack of proper light- 
ing in halls and stairways is a frequent cause 
of accidents. Special vigilance on the part 
of inspectors is necessary in having exits and 
fire escapes kept in readiness for emergencies. 
A number of inside stairways and fire escapes 
have been added during the year, but diffi- 
culties often arise in connection with the 
sub-letting of space to tenants and the 
erection of partitions which shut off the 
passages to exits. The blocking of passages 
with merchandise is another wrong practice 
which calls for the inspectors’ careful atten- 
tion. 

“The subject of the provision of seats for 
women in factories has given rise to con- 
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troversies since many employers claim that 
such seats would be an obstruction owing to 
lack of space. In shops this is a simpler 
matter, and the seats may be used by clerks 
when not engaged in attending to customers 
or in keeping the stock in order. Seats which 
may be used for fairly long periods without 
lessening the efficiency of the workers are an 
important factor in eliminating hazards 
through the reduction of fatigue.” 


Educational Suggestions of Quebec Safety 
League 


A safety program for industrial plants 
has been prepared by the Quebec Safety 
League and is being distributed among the 
plants in Montreal. Among the suggestions 
for safety education are the following: 

The interest of the management must be 
maintained. This can be accomplished 
through reports from the safety director, by 
the presence of executives at meetings of 
committees, and through familiarity with all 
the details of the more important individual 
accident cases. 

The foremen and department heads need 
encouragement and advice from time to time. 
Various methods for meeting this requirement 
are suggested: 

1. Many members of the league hold 
regular meetings of foremen at which accident 
prevention is one of the important subjects 
brought up for discussion. 

2. Managers may write regular monthly 
letters on safety to all foremen. 

3. A special foremen’s safety committee 
may be organized to make special safety 
inspections and accident investigations, as 
well as to pass the plans and activities of 
the safety director. It is often advisable to 
include the manager, master mechanic, 
chief engineer, general superintendent, and 
safety director as permanent members of this 
committee. Some companies add _ several 
workers. 

4. Inter-plant and inter-department safety 
contests foster’ friendly competition and 
always have a beneficial effect. 

5. Selected individuals should be sent to 
conventions and to nearby regional safety 


‘conferences. 


The comprehensive education programme 
which they claim is essential rests with three 
groups, the workers, the foremen, and the 
management. 
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Mine Inspector Recommends More 
Frequent Inspections 


The State inspector of coal mines in 
Colorado, in his 13th annual report, recently 
received by the Department, comments on 
the increased number of fatal and non-fatal 
accidents in the mines in 1925 as compared 
with 1924. The increase, he says, is not 
encouraging, especially considering the great 
efforts that are being made by many com- 
panies to impress safety rules on _ their 
employees and the installing of safety appli- 
ances to aid in the protection of life. Fifty- 
seven lives were lost in the mines in the 


State last year, an increase of 13 over 1924. 


Fourteen of the fatalities happened on haulage 
ways, eleven on mechanical and three on 
animal haulages. The non-fatal accidents 
numbered 1,912, an increase of 7.3 over the 
preceding year. The number killed per 
million tons of coal produced was 5.466 men 
and the number injured was 183.13 men. 

“To reduce the accidents at the face,” the 
inspector says, “I would recommend that 
whenever the mine is so large that every 
working face cannot be visited by the mine 
foreman four times during the shift of eight 
hours, twice before dinner, and twice after 
dinner, that such mines be partitioned into 
districts and a first class, or an assistant first 
class certified man be put in charge of each 
district so that the number of daily visits 
above given can be made. 

“The question of reducing haulage accidents 
is a very difficult one, and can only be 
remedied by the management through 
improving haulage ways, keeping equipment 
in good working condition, seeing ‘that all 
the requirements of the law are enforced; 
that those employed are reasonably com- 
petent to do the work intended, and whenever 
an accident is caused by defective work or 
equipment, remedy ‘the cause at once. The 
increase in accidents is no doubt the result 
of the turnover in labour as a result of the 
reduction in wages, when many of the most 
competent workers left the state to seek 
employment in other states where no reduc- 
tion in wages had taken place; this applies 
especially to the haulage accidents, as most 
of the drivers, rope-riders, and motor men are 
young men who have been raised around the 
coal mines since boyhood, their places have 
been filled in many cases by inexperienced 
men from the country and cities.” 


Mine Inspection in Great Britain 


Mr. John T. Ryan, vice-president and 
manager of the Mine Safety Appliances 
Company, contributes to the August issue of 


the Nattonal Safety News (Chicago) an 
article on “The European Mine Inspector.” 
In Great Britain, he says, the head of the 
Mines Department is the Secretary of Mines, 
whose staff consists of a chief inspector, a 
deputy chief, a divisional inspector at the 
head of each of the eight divisions, under 
these divisional inspectors 15 senior inspectors, 
29 junior inspectors, 33 sub-inspectors of 
mines, seven sub-inspectors of quarries and 
eight inspectors of horses—a grand total of 
104 men in the Inspection Department, 
excluding the office force. There is also an 
electrical inspector reporting directly to the 
chief of mines whose duties cover all electrical 
equipment. 

Under the Coal Mines Act the employees 
in any mine have a right to appoint two 
persons to make an inspection independent of 
the government inspectors. They must give 
the manager reasonable notice that an in- 
spection is to be made, and he must place 
at. their disposal all report books of foremen, 
certificates and other facilities to assist them 
in the examination. He may send someone 
with them if he desires. Generally the work 
is carried out the same as by a government 
inspector. Day by day, or at the end of the 
work, these inspectors are required to furnish 
a report to the manager of what they see, 
a special book being kept for them to write 
their. report in, and the manager is required 
to send a copy of this report to the divisional 
inspector. It takes about 20 days to make 
a complete inspection, for which the miners 
pay. 

The Secretary of State may make such 
regulations covering the management of 
mines as may appear best calculated to 
prevent accidents and to provide for the 
safety, health and convenience of the 
employees, and for the care and treatment of 
horses and other animals used. 

All government inspection of mines and 
quarries are made without giving any notice 
to owner or management. The inspector 
starts off in the morning without any par- 
ticular schedule. Arriving at a mine, he takes 
one section and having inspected that, uses 
it as a criterion of the remainder. If con- 
ditions are not found as they should be, he 
talks the matter over with the management. 
He also makes his daily report to the 
divisional inspector, who will write a letter 
of complaint to the mine owner, pointing out 
the various matters the inspector has found 
wrong. In a month or so another inspection 
ig made, and if things are not found right, 
a follow-up inspection is made by two 
inspectors. If conditions are found very bad, 
the divisional inspector will report them to 
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who will take severe 
This 


the chief inspector, 
measures if he thinks this advisable. 
may mean prosecution at law. 

Safety Code for Paper and Pulp Mills 

A safety code for pulp and paper mills has 
been published by the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics, United States Department of 
Labour, as part of its Safety Code Series. 
The National Safety Council is sponsor for 
the code, which is also approved by the 
American Engineering Standards Committee 
(some of the earlier publications in this 
series were noted in the Lasour Gazerre for 
December, 1925, page 1192, and in previous 
issues). 

The present code is the work of a sectional 
committee of the National Safety Council, 
composed of prominent safety experts, with 
Mr. R. M. Altman, safety director of the 
Marathon Paper Mills Company of Roths- 
child, Wisconsin, acting as chairman. The com- 
mittee included a Canadian member, Mr. A. 
P. Costigane, the secretary and safety engineer 
of the Ontario Pulp and Paper Makers’ 
Safety Association. 

The code applies to establishments~where 
paper and pulp are manufactured. Logging 
and the transportation of logs are dealt with 
in other codes in the series. It does not 
include the requirements for guards for belts, 
pulleys, gears, etc., nor other subjects covered 
in other codes. The purpose of this code is 
to provide “reasonable safety for life, limb 
and health.” It is suggested that in cases of 
practical difficulty or unnecessary hardship, 
the enforcing authority may grant exceptions 
from the literal requirements of this code or 
permit the use of other devices or methods, 
but only when it is clearly evident that 
reasonable safety is thereby secured. It is 
further suggested that in cases where excep- 
tions are asked the enforcing authority 
consult with the Committee on Safety Code 
for Paper and Pulp Mills, in care of the 
American Engineering Standards Committee, 
New York City, or National Safety Council, 
Chicago. Such consultation will tend to bring 
about uniform application of the code and will 
keep the committee informed of criticisms 
which should be considered if and when the 
code is revised. Copies of the code may be 
obtained through the office of the American 
Engineering Standards Association, New York, 
as may also copies of the codes governing 
boilers, building exits, conveyors, compressed 
air machinery and equipment, electrical 
(fire) code, national electrical (safety) code, 
national electric power control, elevators, 
floor openings, railings, toe boards, grinding 
wheels, head and eye protection (goggles, 
etc.), ladders, lighting, lightning protection, 
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logging and saw-mill machinery, pipe lines, 
identification of, power transmission (includ- 
ing belts, gears, shafting, etc.), sanitation, 
ventilation and woodworking machinery. All 
these codes supplement the present code. 

The safety code for Pulp and Paper Mills 
contains rules to be observed in connection 
with (1) the yard; (2) preparing pulp wood; 
(3) rag and old paper preparation; (4) acid 
making; (5) chemical processes of making 
pulp; (6) preparing pulp for paper machine; 
(7) machine room; and (8) finishing room. 

General safety rules are given in an 
appendix, emphasizing the need for regular 
and frequent inspections of overhead struc- 
tures and equipment. Bulletin boards should 
be strong and well lighted; loose clothing 
should be prohibited. In regard to belts, 
which cause numerous accidents the following 
rules are given:—When necessary to put on 
or take off power belts the driving machinery 
or power should be stopped, and when it is: 
necessary to slow down or start up to do 
the required operation the power should be- 
controlled or regulated by a competent man 
separated from the party actually handling 
the belt. Sticks, pipes, etc., shall not be used’ 
to throw off belts while machinery is in 
motion. Men not familiar with or competent 
to take off or put on belts should not be 
permitted to perform such work except under 
the personal direction of the department fore- 
man or man in charge. Frequent inspections 
of belts, belt fasteners, pulleys, bearings and 
shafting should be made to determine the 
efficiency in operation and the factor of 
safety. Written reports of such inspections 
should be made to person in charge of plant, 
who should see. that reported defects are 
corrected with the least practicable delay. 
Special attention should be given to the use 
and care of tools. . 

Finally, there should be created and effec- 
tively maintained at each plant an efficiently 
functioning safety organization whose duties 
shall be along the lines of generally accepted 
methods of accident prevention, plant and 
premises sanitation, and housekeeping. 


“Bumps” in Springhill Colliery 


The Lasour Gazette for February, 1925, 
contained a summary of the results of an 
inquiry into the occurrence of “bumps” in 
the Springhill No. 2 mine of the Dominion 
Coal Company, which was carried out at the 
request of the government of Nova Scotia 
by Mr. George S. Rice, Chief Mining Engi- 
neer of the United States Bureau of Mines. 
The Canadian Mining Journal, in its issue for 
July 16, outlined the recent developments in 
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connection with the precautions taken against 
“bumps” in this mine, as follows:— 
“Bumps still occur in No. 2 Colliery, 
Springhill, and take their toll of life. They 
are a great source of fear and anxiety to the 
workmen, and it requires more than ordin- 
ary courage to mine coal there. The 
method of mining while tending towards long- 
wall is as yet only in the very early stages, 
and is but the preparatory step to it. Tt was 
not unforeseen that bumps would continue 
until the two lifts on the bord and pillar sec- 
tions were worked out, and all the pillars 
drawn. It was hoped, however, that by draw- 
ing large pillars the number of bumps would 
be greatly lessened and their force much 
weakened. This has actually occurred al- 
though they still give trouble. It will be 
necessary to persevere until the time comes 
when longwall can be established under nor- 
mal conditions. No doubt the patience of 
the workmen and the persistence of the com- 
pany will be well tried before that much 
wished for time does come. But, there can 


be no turning back, no halting midway, the 
pillars must be all extracted. To leave any 
in would only be laying up trouble for the 
future, as miners know that pillars simply 
act as riders, and when the pressure comes on 
them it is thrown on other parts causing 
crushes and sometimes creep. 

“The new sections lower down must begin 
under normal conditions if longwall is to be 
successful and be free from bumps, and no 
matter how much it is desired to help the 
Springhill Collieries, the advice of expert 
engineers must be heeded. The problem can 
be solved and will be if the Mines Depart- 
ment of Nova Scotia, with the coal com- 
panies and the workmen meet it in the light 
of the knowledge they possess. If not, then 
a worse fate will follow and Springhill will 
fail to be a producer on a large scale. This 
seam is of splendid quality and is much 
needed. Let science have her way without 
interference and Cumberland may long re- 
main one of the leading coal producing dis- 
tricts of the Dominion.” 





NOTES ON LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


edo: forty-second annual convention of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Can- 
ada will be held at the Mount Royal Hotel, 
Montreal, beginning on Monday, September 
20. The “Convention Call,” signed by Presi- 
dent Tom [Moore and Secretary Treasurer, 
P. M. Draper, says:— 

“Recent happenings in our national, in- 
dustrial and political life, affecting labour 
most vitally, make it imperative that a large 
number of the ablest men should assemble 
for the specific purpose of strengthening and 
eonsolidating our movement in order that the 
‘voice of labour may have more force in th2 
immediate future with our law making bodies. 

“May we mention in this call a few of the 
questions, such as the decision of the Supreme 


Ontario Provincial Council of the 


Court of Canada making peaceful picketing, 
during a strike, illegal; the rejection by the 
Senate of Canada of the Old Age Pension 
Bill, Criminal Code amendments, etc.; the 
eight-hour day; immigration, unemployment 
and a multiplicity of other matters that affect 
our affiliated membership in common with ali 
other wage-earners throughout this Dominion. 

“Forward resolutions or amendments to the 
constitution early, as each year a number 
fail to receive the attention of the convention 
because of neglect to comply with the constitu- 
tion (section 4, article IV) which demands 
that resolutions, and amendments to the con- 
stitution, shall be received at the office of the 
Congress not later than twenty days prior to 
the opening of the convention.” 


United Brotherhood of Carpenters 


and Joiners 


The fifteenth annual convention of the 
Ontario Provincial Council of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America was held in Belleville on June 24-26, 
1926. Owing to the absence of President 
Jeffery, Vice-president Hawes occupied the 
chair. Delegates were present from nineteen 
local unions. A number of fracternal dele- 
‘gates were also granted seats with the dele- 
gates with voice but no vote. 


The executive report, which was read by 
the secretary, drew attention to the need of 
putting forth every effort to build up the 
local unions and to establish new locals in 
those localities which at present were not or- 
ganized. An agreement had been signed be- 
tween the employers and carpenters covering 
the Niagara and Hamilton district. One of 
the policies of the Provincial Council, as 
stated by the report, was advocating the es- 
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tablishment of a uniform wage rate and work- 
ing conditions throughout the whole province. 
The Report drew attention to the fact that 
while the Old Age Pension Bill had been 
“passed by the elected representatives of the 
people,” it was rejected by the Senate. This 
the executive stated, was a matter which 
should be taken up by every local union and 
all possible should be done towards the adon- 
tion of an amendment to the British North 
America Act providing for the abolition of 
- the Senate. Reference was also made to the 
recent decision of the Supreme Court of Can-. 
ada in regard to alleged “peaceful picketing” 
during a strike in Alberta. All members were 
urged to join in the strong protests that are 
being made to have section 501 of the Crim- 
inal Code amended in such a manner that 
peaceful picketing will be lawful. 

The convention adopted a recommen- 
dation of the executive for the establishment 
of an apprenticeship system for carpenters 
throughout the entire province. 

Mr. V. A. Sinclair, K.C., chairman of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of Ontario, 
addressed the delegates on the working of the 
Board. After he concluded his address, he in- 
vited the delegates to ask questions on any 
point that was not clear to them. In this way 
much valuable information was gained and 
those present showed their appreciation in 
the usual manner after the president had 
thanked Mr. Sinclair on behalf of the dele- 
gates. Short addresses were made by J. Simp- 
son, of Toronto, and fracternal delegates 
Arthur Martel and BE. W. A. O’Dell. 

Among the resolutions adopted by the con- 
vention were the following: (1) That the 
Old Age Pension legislation should be under- 
taken solely by the Federal Government as 
the only logical way of ensuring its success; 
and that $30 per month be allowed to each 
person reaching the age of 65 who has been 
domiciled in the Dominion for at least i5 
years and whose income, including the pen- 
sion, does not exceed the cost of living as 
published in the Lasour Gazerre; “but if the 
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proposed legislation is enacted, we hereby 
call upon the Provincial Government of On- 
tario to endorse and to pass the necessary 
legislation to bring it into force forthwith.” 

(2) Pressing for legislation that will leave 
no doubt as to the legality of peaceful picket- 
ing, and offering to co-operate with all organ- 
izations that are pressing for similar legisla- 
tion. 


(3) Requesting the General Executive 
Board of the Brotherhood to commence 
building operations at once so that the home 
for aged members may be an established fact 
and the pension system may be in operation at 
the earliest date possible. 

(4) Protesting against military training in 
the schools and collegies, especially cadet 
training in the high schools, and recommend- 
ing physical training as a substitute. 

(5) Instructing the incoming executive to 
make representations to the Prime Minister 
and the Minister of Labour requesting the re- 
peal of following clause in the fair wage regu- 
lations:— 


The powers of the Minister of Labour hereunder 
shall not be- exercised as to any employee or em- 
ployees where it is established to his satisfaction that 
an agreement in writing exists and is in effect between 
the contractor and the class of employees to which 
such employee or employees belong or the author- 
ized representatives of such class of employees fixing 
rates of wages, overtime conditions and hours of 
labour. 


(6) Demanding the enactment of legisla- 
tion providing that where a strike exists and 
the employer advertises in the press for 
labour, he shall be required to set out in the 
advertisement that a strike does exist. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows :— 

President, Fred. Hawes, Hamilton; First 
Vice-Pres., J. H. Fisher, Kingston; Second 
Vice-Pres., B. McSween, Niagara Falls; Third 
Vice-Pres., IT. Brook, Windsor; Sec.—Treas., 
T. Jackson, Toronto. 


Niagara Falls was selected as the conven- 
tion city for 1927. 


Pattern Makers League of Nerth America 


The fifteenth convention of the Pattern 
Makers’ League of North America was held 
in Cleveland, Ohio, June 14-19, 1926, about 
seventy-live delegates being present. 

General President Wilson, in his address, 
reviewing the activities of the League since 
the last convention which was held in Wash- 
ington, D.C., in 1917, stated that the con- 
stitution provided for the holding of a con- 
vention every four years, but owing to the 
condition of business and the conditions that 
confronted the organization in 1921, the gen- 
eral executive board, in consultation with 


representatives from a number of associations, 
came to the conclusion that a postponement 
was desirable. The board decided to submit 
the proposal to a referendum vote, the mem- 
bership concurring in the postponement. 
Conditions during the following years showed 
no improvement, consequently no conven- 
tion was held. When the question of hold- 
ing a convention in 1926 was submitted to 
the membership the vote was in favour of 
the proposal. The president gave the numer- 
ical standing of the organization from 1920, 
which showed that the largest membership 
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(11,360) was reached in September, 1920, and 
the lowest (5,903) in April, 1925; since which 
time a gain in membership was recorded. He 
drew attention to the fact that $3,675 was 
paid out in death claims as a result of mem- 
bers being killed in military service overseas, 
and that dues to a total of $20,410 had been 
remitted to members who had _ enlisted. 
Among other questions dealt with in the very 
comprehensive address of the president were: 
dues, finances, sick and death benefits, assess- 
ments, apprentices, overtime, eight-hour-day 
and wages. 

Letters were read from William Green and 
Frank Morrison, President and Secretary re- 
spectively of the American Federation of 
Labour, expressing their regrets at being un- 
able to be present at the convention. Mr. 
John Manning, secretary of the Label Trades 
Department of the A.F. of L., and James 
O'Connell, president of the Metal Trades De- 
partment of the A.F. of L., addressed the 
convention. The report of the general execu- 
tive board gave in detail particulars of the 
Board’s activities from May 1, 1917, to April 
30, 1926. 

A large number of resolutions were sub- 
mitted to the convention, some of those 
adopted being as follows: (1) Recommend- 
ang that the Pattern Makers’ League try to 
secure absolute jurisdiction over pattern 
makers employed on railroads within the 
jurisdiction of the League and that the reso- 
lution be referred to the General Executive 
Board for action. . 

(2) Instructing the General Executive 
Board to take under advisement the institu- 
tion of closer affiliation between the moulder 
and pattern maker through the medium of 
Joint Boards, or any other method agreeable 


to both trades that will bring the desired 
results. 

(3) Recommending that candidates over 
fifty years of age shall not be entitled to 
sick or death benefits and shall pay the dues 
set by the local association of which he is 
a member and shall be exempt from sick 
and death benefit assessments. 


(4) Urging that the best offices of the 
General Iixecutive Board be used to prevent 
the practice of exporting patterns into Can- 
ada without due fulfilment of Custom duties. ~ 

(5) Recommending to the League executive 
that quarterly information as to the names 
and addresses of the Leagues’ officers be sent 
to unions in the United Kingdom in order 
that immigrant pattern makers may be posted 
on leaving Europe as to where to secure in- 
formation regarding wages, hours and con- 
ditions in North America. 

(6) Endorsing the campaign of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labour “to liberate from 
industry the childhood of America, and call- 
ing upon the members everywhere to join 
in this holy crusade, to the end that little 
children may not toil.” 

(7) Instructing the incomirg General 
Executive Board to make investigation and 
recommendation as to the advisability of in- 
dustry bearing the expense of its own opera- 


_tion by supplying the necessary tools in each 


shop, for each man, employed at the trade 
of pattern making. 


The election of officers resulted as follows: 
President, James A. Wilson; General Execu- 
tive Board, James L. Gernon, A. J. Berres, 
L. R. Thomas, J. 8. Forrest and F. J. Dillon. 
The next convention of the Pattern Makers’ 
League will be held in Indianapolis, Ind. 


International Typographical Union 


President James M. Lynch, of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union, writing in the 
June issue of the American Federationist, de- 
scribes the recent progress of the Union as fol- 
lows: “In the brief space of seventeen months 
membership of the International Typographi- 
cal Union was increased 3,962 and total earn- 
ings of members increased $25,920,953, a rise 
of 12.6 per cent as compared with the earning 
of the preceding seventeen months. These 
gains—really, only the forerunners of more im- 
portant progress—parallelled four highly impor- 
tant new activities of the union, the inaugura- 
tion of an extensive publicity campaign, the 
reorganization of our Bureau of Trade Educa- 
tion, the development of an extensive Bureau 
of Statistics and the launching of a widespread 
‘reconstruction’ campaign. The last-named 
movement was called forth to repair breaches 


in the organization made in the long and ex- 
pensive struggle to establish the forty-four 
hour week in book and job printing shops. 

“One of the first steps taken by the present 
executive council of the International Typo- 
graphical Union was the employment of a 
trained newspaper writer to organize a pub- 
licity department. It was the purpose to make 
all news of International Typographical Union 
activities available for the newspapers and 
magazines. ‘The plan was successful from its 
beginning. International headquarters became 
a recognized source of news. Editors knew 
that an organization with interested and active 
members in every city of the United States 
and Canada was a social and economic factor 
of general interest and therefore of news 1m- 
portance. 
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“One of the most ambitious undertakings of 
the International Typographical Union pub- 
licity campaign was the production of a mo- 
tion picture, ‘His Brother’s Keeper,’ filmed a 
year ago. This picture was offered free of 
rental charge to each local union that would 
arrange for a showing in a leading theatre. 
Eighteen films are in circulation and more than 
5,000,000 theatre patrons have been entertained 
by them. The International Union has 791 
subordinate unions and the picture has been 
shown in more than 500 cities. 

“The reorganized Bureau of Trade Educa- 
tion has been of great value in the general cam- 
paign for the advancement of International 
Typographical Union interests. In the first 
place, it has made a strongly favourable im- 
pression on employers and has revealed to 
them a new usefulness of the Union in the 
trade. In 1907 the International Union estab- 
lished a commission on supplemental trade 
education and the task of teaching apprentices 
the fine points of the printing art by mail was 
begun. For years the instruction work was 
entrusted to outside agencies, and the difficulty 
of overcoming the boy’s natural antipathy to 
study was not finally overcome until the bureau 
was reorganized eighteen months ago, a com- 
petent educator was placed in charge and a 
corps of instructors was formed at Interna- 
tional headquarters. The course was made 
compulsory under International Typographi- 
cal Union law and results were almost immedi- 
ately evident. The bureau, now housed at 
headquarters and under direction of this trained 
educator, who is also a union printer, is mak- 
ing remarkable progress. More than 8,000 ap- 
prentices are enrolled whereas only 2,000 were 
enrolled two years ago. What is more impor- 
tant these boys are studying and are complet- 
ing their courses in English, proof-reading, ad- 
vertising and printing technique. They must 
complete their work, or they will not be ad- 
mitted to union membership. Formerly very 
few boys were graduated from this school. In 
the last year 400 have been graduated and this 
number will be greatly increased next year. 
Instruction by mail in printing is less difficult 
than in some other branches of study. The 
apprentice printer has a printing shop for his 
laboratory and his job requires that he shall 
spend much time in it. Usually the employer 
keeps the boy at routine tasks, giving him 
little opportunity to ‘work’ at the case or 
machine. The International Typographical 
Union course is intended to supply this defic- 
lency in apprentice training. The beginner’s 
course consists of fifty lessons, grouped in 
units of ten each. The first includes historical 
intelligence on printing and is intended to 
give the lad a background of the trade’s tra- 
ditions; the second unit concerns simple dis- 


play composition; the third, simple job work 
or newspaper work as the students elect; 
fourth, art in printing and advertising; fifth, 
English for printers. The student must enroll 
in the course not later than the third year of ' 
his five years apprenticeship and he must com- 
plete it before he may attain journeyman 
membership. The price of the course is $22.50 
cash or $5 on enrollment and four quarterly 
payments of $5 each. The school is not yet 
self-supporting, but it is accomplishing the 
prime object which is improvement of the 
work standard. Instruction for teachers of 
printing is also included in work of the bureau. 
Many high schools now offer this subject and 
naturally it is desired that these instructors 
shall be union printers. It is planned to grant 
credit for printing instruction in public schools 
to apprentice printers by arrangements with 
school officials. Educators favour this pro- 
posal because it gives new importance to the 
public school course. In every shop apprentice 
committees are charged with responsibility 
for the study of apprentices. The ‘Big Brother’ 
movement has developed very rapidly. By 
this arrangement an apprentice is taken ‘un: 
der the wing’ of a journeyman printer and 
assisted with his lessons and given encourage- 
ment. If a boy is found who seems to poss 
sess no natural aptitude for the trade, he is 
kindly advised to transfer his ambition to 
some other line of work.” 

The establishment of a printer’s statistical 
bureau by the Union was noted in the LaBour 
GazeTTE, October, 1925, page :953. ¢ The 
Bureau,” Mr. Lynch says, “has been of pro- 
nounced value in preparing cases for local 
unions. The present administration employed 
a trained and thoroughly equipped statistician 
as one of its first acts. Under his guidance the 
bureau has made a careful study of all factors 
entering into scale making. It has accumu- 
lated facts not only on the cost of living but 
also on the state of business in the printing 
industry and the rates of wages in other trades. 
The bureau bases its evidence on local as well 
as general conditions and facts. It leaves 
nothing in doubt that can be reduced to tan- 
gible form.” 





The Fair Wage Schedule for Public Works 
in Manitoba for the current year (published in 
the Lasour Gazette for May), have since been 
amended, the wages for lcensed journeymen, 
inside electrical wiremen being raised from 85 
cents to $1 per hour from July 7. The time of 
employment per week remains unchanged at 
44 hours. These schedules are drawn up by the 
Provincial Public Works Department each 
year under the provisions of the “ Act to 
Establish and Protect the Wages of Workmen 
employed on Public Works.” 
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ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION IN LABOUR DISPUTES ON 
UNITED STATES RAILWAYS 


Provisions of Railway Labour Act, 1926 


Ss facia passage of the new Railroad Labour 

Act (the Watson-Parker bill) through 
the United States Congress was noted in the 
May issue of this GazeTre. It was signed by 
the President and became law on May 20. 
The new act abolishes the Railroad Labour 
Board provided for in Title III of the Trans- 
portation Act, the Esch-Cummins Law, en- 
acted in 1920 to transfer the principal rail- 
roads in the United States from admunistra- 
tion under the government back to their 
owners, the railroad companies. This Board 
was a tri-partite body, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the public, the railroad com- 
panies and the employees, and had power to 
determine wages and working conditions 
when the parties concerned could not agree. 
The organization and powers of this Board 
were described in the Lasour GAzeTTe for 
April, 1920, page 426, and some of its prin- 
cipal decisions, being made applicable sub- 
stantially to railways in Canada by agree- 
ment between the railways and their em- 
ployees, were given in the LaBour GAZETTE 
for August, 1920, page 1068; July, 1921, page 
906; May, 1922, page 502; July, 1922, page 
722; December, 1922, page 1305. Following 
the strike of railroad shopcraft employees 
in July, 1922, considerable opposition to the 
Board from various quarters developed, and 
proposals were made from time to time for 
changes in the law. 

The representatives of the railway com- 
panies and of the unions of railway employees 
in conference drew up the new legislation 
and asked for its enactment by Congress. 

The Act provides for the consideration, and 
if possible the settlement of disputes between 
railways and their employees, first, by con- 
ferences between representatives of the par- 
ties; second, by boards of adjustment to be 
established by the parties concerned for each 
groups or several groups of employees; third, 
through mediation by an official Board of 
Mediation provided for by the Act; fourth, 
if the parties involved so agree, by Boards of 
_ Arbitration appointed as cases arise, having 
equal representation of the parties concerned 
with additional members not interested in the 
dispute to be appointed by the parties’ re- 
presentatives on the board or if they fail 
by the Board of Mediation; fifth, by an Em- 
ergency Board to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent whenever the Board of Mediation re- 
ports to him that a serious interruption to 


transportation is imminent. The first four of 
these methods were in use prior to the estab- 
lishment of the Railroad Labour Board in 
1920, while the fifth is new. The first method 
is a provision for collective bargaining between 
the railways and the employees’ unions, with 
safeguards against abuses, 

It is anteresting to note the provisions for 
mediation and arbitration, which in some re- 
spects follow the lines of the Canadian Con- 
ciliation and Labour Act, Revised Statutes, 
1906, for railways and other industries, and 
the provision for compulsory investigation 
and the deferring of changes in wages and 
working conditions pending such investiga- 
tion as in the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, 1907, particularly the provision 
that either party must give thirty days’ notice 
of desired changes in wages, rules and work- 
ing conditions, and that no change is to be 
made until the dispute has been dealt with. 
The Canadian law further provides that no. 
strike or lockout is to be declared pending 
the report. 

It is provided that the railways or the. 
railway employees shall give at least 30 days’ 
notice in writing of an intended change af- 
fecting rates of pay, rules or working condi- 
tions, the time and place for conference to be 
agreed upon within 10 days, and the railway 
is not to alter rates of pay, rules or working. 
conditions until 10 days after the confer- 
ence has been terminated, or if the case has. 
been placed before the Board of Mediation, 
or has been taken up by it, not until the 
Board has finally dealt with it, either by 
securing a settlement through mediation, by 
getting the parties to refer the case to an 
arbitration board, or if the dispute threatens. 
a serious interruption to transportation, by 
notifying the President. If he appoints an 
Emergency Board (to report within 30 days) 
no change in wages or working conditions 
can be made except by agreement between 
the parties until thirty days after the board 
has reported to the President. 

A Board of Adjustment is to be established 
for each class (or for groups) of railway 
employees to deal with disputes regarding 
the application or interpretation of agree- - 
ments between the railways and their em- 
ployees similar to the four boards established 
in 1918 for certain classes when the railroads 
were under federal control and administered’ 


by the Director General, W. A. McAdoo, , 
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Secretary of the Treasury, and also similar 
to Canadian Board of Adjustment, No. 1, 
established in August, 1918, LaBour GAzETTE, 
November, 1918, p. 981, and Canadian Board 
of Adjustment No. 2, established in Septem- 
ber, 1925, Lasour GazerTE, October, 1925, 
p. 950, and November, 1925, p. 1054. 

A board of arbitration established under 
the Act is to consist of three persons, one 
chosen by each party (these may be -inter- 
ested in the dispute), the third to be im- 
partial and chosen by the other two, or by 
the Board of Mediation if they do not agree; 
or the parties may have a board of six, in 
which case two are appointed by each party, 
with two independent or impartial members. 
The compensation of the members chosen by 
the parties to the dispute is to be paid by 
them and the compensation of the indepen- 
dent members and of any staff required and 
appointed by the board with the approval 
of the Board of Mediation is to be paid by 
the Board of Mediation. The decision of each 
board is to be final and to be filed in the 
Federal district court, the court to enter judg- 
ment of the award “which judgment shall be 
final and conclusive on the parties,” with pro- 
vision for appeal to higher courts on grounds 
of lack of conformity with the provisions of 
the statute, fraud or corruption, etc., but 
not on account of technicalities, etc. 


It is apparent that the Board of Mediation 
to be established under the act will be of 
great importance. It is to consist of five 
members each to hold office for five years, 
except the first appointees, one retiring each 
year, appointed by the President, with the 
same salaries as members of the President’s 
cabinet and a staff appointed under the pro- 
vision of the Civil Service Acts. Its duties 
are to mediate when requested by either 
party to a.dispute, to offer its services in all 
cases not decided in conference or by boards 
of adjustment, to appoint the third or im- 
partial member of each Arbitration Board 
(two in case of a board of six) if the other 
arbitrators do not agree, and to notify the 
President of any dispute likely to cause a 
serious interruption to transportation so that 
he may appoint an Emergency Board. It is 
also to take over the records of the Railroad 
Labour Board, and other papers and docu- 
ments relating to railway disputes, includ- 
ing those of the mediators appointed under 
previous legislation, such as the Erdman Act, 
1898, and the Newlands Act, 1913. The func- 
tions of the new Board of Mediation are 
similar in principle, but considerably en- 
larged, to those of the board established in 
1913 under the Newlands Act (Lasour GAZETTE, 


March, 1915, p. 1123) which functioned until 
1920, when the Railroad Labour Board was 
established, 


President Siates Objects of Act 


President Coolidge, in signing the 
commented as follows:— 

“The measure,’ he said, “abolishes the 
present Railroad Labour Board and provides 
for a series of adjustment boards for the pur- 
pose of collective bargaining upon wages and 
conditions of labour, as well as the creation 
of a Board of Mediation to be appointed by 
the President. 

‘After some months of earnest negotiation 
between the representatives of a majority of 
the railway executives and the railway em- 
ployees, they adopted a plan of labour re- 
lationship designed to provide a method of 
self-government within the industry. 

“This plan has been enacted into law by 
Congress in substitution of the present Rail- 
road Labour Board. The plan provides for a 
series of joint adjustment boards for purposes 
of collective bargaining upon wages and con- 
ditions of labour, with the right of these 
boards to refer such matters as they may 
determine to arbitration. 

“In case of failure to find a solution by 
collective bargaining or such arbitration, the 
plan provides for the intervention of a per- 
manent Board of Mediation, which is to be 
appointed by the President of the United 
States. — 

“In failure of the Mediation Board to effect. 
a settlement of any important dispute, the 
plan further provides for the appointment of 
an Emergency Commission by the President 
to determine the facts and to report upon 
the rights and wrongs of the dispute. These 
are to protect the public and insure regular 
operation of railroad service. 

“The plan therefore comprises the essential 
principles of the Railroad Labour Board 
created by the Transportation act of 1920, 
except that it throws a far larger measure of 
responsibility for amicable relations upon the 
industry itself. 

“The proposal has been criticized on the 
ground that it does not give adequate pro- 
tection to the public from collusion between 
the railway managers and their employees to 
establish wages which would be reflected in 
unjust rates upon the shippers. 

“T do not understand that this act greatly, 
if at all, increases the power which the roads 
and their employees have to do the same 
thing under the present law, if they were so 
disposed. 


Act, 
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“The answer to this criticism is that in- 
creases in railway rates must be approved by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
this commission is required by law to exer- 
cise its power to prescribe just and reason- 
able rates under honest, efficient and econ- 
omical management. 

“Moreover, this act expressly stipulates 
that the powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are unimpaired to fix rates in 
accordance with the present law. 

“Tt does appear to me that there is in- 
volved in all of these proposals a much wider 
issue, and one of first public importance. 

“This wider aspect is that we should give 
every encouragement to industry to create 
within itself such a relationship aad such ma- 
chinery of adjustment between its employers 
aui employees as will give the public con- 
tinuous and efficient service, and to accom- 
plish these relations within itself without the 
intervention of the Government. 

“Nor does this imply that the railways 
have by undertaking the self-government in 
the smallest fashion relieved themselves of 
their responsibility to the public at large, but 
rather they have increased their responsibility 
by virtue of the self-government which this 
act imposes upon them. 

“T have come to the conclusion that the 
plan in this act should be tried. I should 
have preferred some more definite declaration 
for the possible protection of the public, but 
should the operation of the plan demonstrate 
such protection is needed it can easily be 
supplied by a future Congress. 

“It is not now possible to foretell such 
need, and the fact that the roads and their 
employees are committed to the necessity of 
making this law a success goes far to assure 
that it will be a success.” 


Analysis of Provisions 


The provisions of the Act were analyzed 
in the Survey (New York) March 15, 1926, 
as follows in part:— 


All disputes must be first considered “ in 
conference between representatives, designat- 
ed and authorized so to confer, respectively, 
by the carriers and by the employees thereof 
interested in the dispute.” Primary emphasis 
is laid upon these conferences, already an 
established practice on almost every system. 
The Act provides that in such conferences the 
conferees must be independent, selected 
“without interference, influence or coercion” 
by the other party. 

It has long been recognized that disputes 
over changes in rates of pay or working con- 
ditions involve considerations of a different 


character from disputes over the application 
to specific situations of trade agreements, or 
disputes arising out of individual grievances. 
Accordingly the bill provides different 
methods for the handling of each, although 
the duty to seek first a settlement in confer- 
ence applies equally to both. It is provided 
that all grievances and disputes over the ap- 
plication of existing agreements, not settled 
in such conferences, are to be passed upon 
by Boards of Adjustment, to be established 
by agreement between any carrier or group 
of carriers and the employees thereof. These 
boards are to be composed of practical rail- 
road men, half from the management, half 
from the employees, and their decisions are 
to be binding upon the disputants. To these 
boards will go the problems which can be 
adjusted intelligently only by men within the 
industry who, through years of experience, 
have become versed in its traditions and cus- 
toms. Such boards are not innovations; they 
are patterned after those operating for years 
on the Canadian railroads; a few, covering 
the transportation service only, are now func- 
tioning upon some of our carriers; during 
federal control four such boards, national in 
scope, proved their merit beyond all doubt. 
For example, Board No. 1 handled nearly 
three thousand disputes during federal con- 
trol. It was reported that every case was 
decided by unanimous vote of the eight mem- 
bers, and not a single case was appealed to 
the director-general. Since these boards 
handle simply technical questions of inter- 
pretation under agreements already existing, 
and have nothing to do with policy, or with 
the formation or change of agreements, the 
objection that no place has been provided 
for a “public member” has no weight. 

If a dispute arises over a proposed change 
—a request for an increase in wages, or for a 
revision of working rules, for example—the 
conference method must first be exhausted. In 
most cases, if railroad history is any guide, 
a compromise settlement will be effected in 
such a conference. For the exceptional cases 
involving changes, and for those cases taken 
to an adjustment board which it is unable 
to decide, provision has been made for a 
Board of Mediation. 

This third administrative method set up by 
the bill further illustrates the emphasis put 
upon voluntary agreements and the employ- 
ment of tested agencies. The board is to 
be composed of five nonpartisan commission- 
ers to be named by the President; the posi- 
tions are to carry a salary and a dignity to 
make them attractive to men of high ability 
and the ripest experience. When they speak, 
it is to be on behalf of the general public, 
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but their tone is to be that of conciliation, 
not compulsion. Through the medium of this 
board the whole community is provided with 
a spokesman. It is to be the duty of this 
board to further the purposes of railroad! 
peace by endeavouring to induce disputants 
who have been unable to agree to re-open 
negotiations, to recede from extreme posi- 
tions to compromise and yield, so that an 
agreement may finally be reached. 

From 1898 until 1920 just such a board was 
in existence under both the Erdman and the 
Newlands Acts; time after time during those 
years the good offices of the commissioners 
led to a peaceful and voluntary disposition of 
a stubbornly contested controversy, which 
otherwise would surely have catapulted the 
nation into a disastrous strike. For instance, 
in less than four years (1913-1917) the board 
participated in 107 disputes, involving a total 
of 545 carriers and over 610,000 employees, 
a settlement being reached in every case 
without a single strike. 

On May 12, the UMitedy States Railroad 
Labour Board issued its last decision, No. 
4197, in view of the pending legislation, re- 
ferring back to the parties concerned for nego- 
tiation all pending disputes, 468 in number, of 
which 44 were of a general nature. 


Members of Board of Mediation 


On June 24, the names of four of the mem- 
bers of the Board of Mediation nominated 
by the President were announced: Samuel E. 


Winslow, of Massachusetts, for a term of five 
years; Edwin P. Morrow, of Kentucky, for 
four years; G. Wallace Hanger of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for two years, and Hywel 
Davies of California for one year. 

‘Mr. Winslow was formerly chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Committee of the House 
of Representatives; Mr. Morrow was a mem- 
ber of the Railroad Labour Board and had 
been Governor of Kentucky; Mr. Hanger was 
also a member of the Railroad Labour Board 
since its establishment in 1920, from 1913 to 
1920 was Commissioner of Mediation and Con- 
ciliation under the Newlands Act, 1913, and 
prior to that time was Chief Statistician in 
the United States Bureau of Labour since 
1887; and Mr, Davies was formerly president 
of the Kentucky Coal Operators’ Association 
and recently a conciliator in the United States 
Department of Labour. Later the fifth mem- 
ber was appointed, Mr. Carl Williams, editor 
of the Oklahoma Farmer Stockman. Mx. 
Winslow was chosen chairman by the Board. 

At the end of July the Board of Mediation 
had before it a dispute between conductors 
and trainmen and the railways in the eastern 
part of the United States regarding a pro- 
posed increase in wages, with similar disputes 
on railways in other parts and also with other 
classes of engine and train service employees 
to be next considered. A similar dispute in 
Canada has been referred to a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907. 


Vocational Guidance in Hungary 


Legal provisions adopted in Hungary in 1922 
authorized the founding of an organization for 
vocational guidance, and a bill is being dis- 
cussed fof the examination and registration 
of more intelligent children in elementary 
schools. 

The first official psychotechnical laboratory 
was opened in 1924, and the second in the 
following year. A vocational guidance office 
was also founded in 1925. Some years before, 
in 1921, a private association had begun to 
devote its attention to the intellectually 
gifted child. To-day each school-child is 
given a booklet in which are written the 
observations made by doctor and _ teacher, 
physical measurements, etc. During the 
fourth year at school the children have to 
pass memory ,attention and intelligence tests, 
and before leaving a further medical and gen- 
eral ability examination. The vocational 
guidance office gathers information on supply 


and demand in the labour market. An annual 
conference is attended by delegates of em- 
ployers and workmen, scientific and artistic 
associations, etc.; each representative gives a 
forecast of the number of new employees re- 
quired and of the outlook in the various pro- 
fessions. 

Advice as to choice of profession is given to 
each child on leaving school, the opinion 
formed being based on the observations made 
in the above-mentioned booklet, and the 
actual state of the labour-market. A social 
worker is appointed to follow up the progress 
of the young people until they have reached 
their twenty-fourth year. 

The most intelligent children are super- 
vised by tutors who are chosen among persons 
conversant with the particular trade and who 
are also good educationists. A scheme of 
special classes for these children is also being 
discussed at the present time. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING OF JULY, 1926, 
AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS TO THE DOMINION 
BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


OLLOWING the pronounced expansion 
recorded at the beginning of June, there 
was.a further important increase in employ- 
ment on July 1, when the payrolls of the 
5,898 co-operating firms aggregated 850,718 
persons, or 20,699 more than in the preceding 
month. These additions to staff exceeded 
those reported on the corresponding date of 
any previous year of the record, and the 
index of employment (based on the number 
employed by the reporting firms in January, 
1920, as 100) at 108.7, now stands higher 
than in any other month since 1920. On 
June 1, 1926, it was 101.0, while on July 1, 
1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921 the index was 
96.8, 95.9, 99.5, 91.1 and 87.5, respectively. 
The accompanying chart illustrates the 
decidedly upward trend followed by the curve 
of employment during 1926, especially in the 
last three or four months, as compared with 
its more sluggish movement in preceding 
years. 

With the exception of logging, in which 
there was seasonal curtailment, all groups of 
industries reported improvement, that in con- 
struction being most extensive. 


Employment by Provinces © 


Firms in all provinces registered increased 
employment, Quebec showing the greatest 
gains. 


Maritime Provinces—Further expansion was 
noted in the Maritime Provinces, where the 
535 reporting employers enlarged their staffs 
from 64,892 on June 1 to 67.271 at the 
beginning of July. Manufacturing, logging, 
mining and construction recorded gains, while 
there were seasonal losses in transportation. 
Very marked, but brief, increases in construc- 
tion were reported on July 1, 1925, which 
caused the index then to be higher than in 
any other month since 1923. 


Quebec-——For the sixth consecutive month, 
employment gained in Quebec, 8,383 persons 
having been added to the working forces of 
the 1,277 co-operating firms, who had 247,758 
employees. The situation was better than in 
any pervious month since the beginning of 
1920; the improvement noted on July 1, 1925, 
was much less extensive. All groups except 
logging (which showed a seasonal falling off) 
recorded heightened activity on the date 
under review, the gains in construction, 
manufacturing and transportation being most 
noteworthy. 


Ontario—According to statistics received 
from 2,695 employers, their payrolls included 
344,441 workers, as against 339,118 at the 
beginning of June. This increase was not as 
large as that registered on July 1 of a year 
ago, but the andex then was over five points 
lower. Manufacturing, transportation and 
construction absorbed a considerable number 
of additional workers; the customary mud- 
summer losses in logging camps, however, 
offset part of this gain. 


Prairie Provinces—Marked activity in con- 
struction, and smaller increases on steam 
railways and in manufacturing, communica- 
tion and trade, accounted for a 3.5 per cent 
expansion in the Prairie Provinces; 734 firms 
reported 112,643 employees, or 3,811 more 
than in the preceding month. The index, 
at 107.3, was over 11 points higher than on 
the corresponding date in 1925, when less 
pronounced expansion was indicated. 


British Columbia—Further but more 
moderate improvement was noted in British 
Columbia, of which that in manufacturing 
and construction was the most important. 
Statements were tabulated from 657 employers 
whose staffs aggregated 78,605 persons, com- 
pared with 77,802 on June 1. Rather greater 
gains were indicated at the beginning of July 
last year, but the situation then was not 
so favourable. 

Table I gives index numbers of employment 
by economic areas. 


Employment by Cities 


An analysis of the returns for eight cities 
shows that there was slight curtailment in 
Windsor and the Other Border Cities and 
Vancouver, while in Montreal, Quebec, 
Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton and Winnipeg 
improvement was registered. 


Montreal. — Manufacturing, construction, 
trade and services afforded more employment, 
but shipping and longshore work was slightly 
less active. Statements were compiled from 
693 employers with 118,621 workers, or 1,595 
more than on June 1. The index number of 
employment in Montreal was higher on the 
date under review than in any other month 
since the record for the cities was begun in 
1922. 


Quebec—-Emiployment in Quebec showed 
an improvement, chiefly in ‘transportation, 
while boot and shoe factories continued ta 
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be affected by the industrial dispute still in 
existence. The payrolls of the 87 reporting 
firms aggregated 8,893 on July 1, as com- 
pared with 8283 employees in the preceding 
month. Activity was greater than on the 
corresponding date last year. 


Toronto—The number of persons employed 
by the 778 co-operating establishments in 
Toronto was 97,610, against 97,141 in their 
last report. The most marked expansion took 
place in manufacturing and construction, while 
retail trade showed midsummer dullness. Em- 
ployment was better than at the beginning of 
July, 1925, when gains were also recorded. 


Ottawa—Further but less pronounced in- 
creases were noted in Ottawa, according to 
data from 126 employers, whose staffs rose 
from 10,476 workers on June 1, to 10681 at 
the beginning of July. There were general, 
though fairly small gains in manufacturing, 
construction and communication. The situa- 
tion was slightly more favourable than on 
July 1 a year ago. 


construction and some other groups. The 
result, was a decline of 125 persons in the pay- 
rolls of the 78 employers whose statistics were 
received and who had 11,980 workers. Con- 
siderably greater activity was indicated than 
on July 1, 1925. 


Winnipeg—Another but smaller increase in 
employment was noted in Winnipeg, where 
267 employers added 381 persons to their 
staffs, bringing them to 26,966 on July 1. 
Moderate improvement was shown in manu- 
facturing, communication, connstruction and 
trade. The index was nearly 13 points higher 
than on the same date last year. 


Vancouver—Very little change in the situa- 
tion was registered in Vancouver; 222 firms 
employed 24,921 workers as compared with 
25,010 in the preceding month. Trade was 
rather more active, while shipping was slacker. 
Employment was much brisker than on July 
1, 1925, although gains were then recorded. 

Index numbers by cities are given in 
Table II. 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 
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Nore.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month, as indicated 
by the firms reporting, in comparison with the number of employees they reported in January 1920, 


as 100. 


Hamilton—tThe trend of employment in iron 
and steel works was decidedly upward, while 
minor changes only were registered in other 
industries. An aggregate working force of 
29,722 persons was reported by the 200 firms 
making returns, compared with 29,254 in the 
preceding month. The level of employment 
continued to be much higher than on the 
corresponding date of last year. 


Windsor and the Other Border Cities—Auto- 
mobile factories laid off a comparatively small 
number of workers, but there were gains in 


Employment by Manufacturing Industries 


Employment in manufactures on July 1 
showed the sixth consecutive increase recorded 
this year; the situation was more favourable 
than at any time since 1920, the index stand- 
ing over six points higher than on July 1, 
1925. Lumber mills registered the greatest 
improvement, while there were also important 
gains in food, pulp and paper, electric current 
and non-ferrous metal works. Employment 
in iron and steel plants regularly declines at 
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midsummer, but the losses on the date under 
review were the smallest reported on July 1 
of any year of the record. The working 
forces of the 3,825 manufacturers furnishing 
data totalled 469,048 operatives, as compared 
with 462,746 on June 1. 


Animal Products, Edible—Further improve- 
ment was noted in dairies and fish canning 
and smoking establishments, chiefly in British 
Columbia. The payrolls of the 209 co- 
operating firms aggregated 16,556 persons, as 
compared with 16,117 in the preceding month. 
This increase was rather less than that 
reported on July .1, 1925, when the index 
number was, however, slightly lower. 


Leather and Products—Boot and _ shoe 
factories showed increased activity, although 
the strike of their workers continued to affect 
conditions in the city of Quebec. Statements 
were tabulated from 195 employers having 
16,630 persons in their employ as compared 
with 16,331 on June 1. Employment was 
better than on the corresponding date of last 
year; reductions in personnel were indicated 
at that time. 


Nore.—Number employed by the reporting firms in Jan. 1920 = 100 in every case. 


Lumber and Products—Seasonal activity in 
lumber mills caused the employment of a 
considerable number of extra hands, while 
container, vehicle and furniture factories were 
also rather busier. A combined working force 
of 58,151 persons was employed by the 727 
firms whose statistics were tabulated, and who 
had 54,542 employees in the preceding month. 
All provinces shared in the upward movement. 
Employment had also advanced on July 1, 
1925, but the index number then was slightly 
lower. 


Plant Products, Edible—The biscuit, fruit 
and vegetable canning, sugar, syrup, flour and 
other cereal divisions of this group reported 
heightened activity. The increase in canneries 
was not quite as pronounced as that indi- 
cated at the beginning of July a year ago, 
partly owing to the prevailing cold weather. 
Hmployment was a little slacker than it was 
last year. The payrolls of the 301 co- 
operating firms totalled 26,477 persons, or 
1,021 more than on June 1, 1926. The largest 
gains were in Ontario, Quebec and British 
Columbia. 


The ‘‘relative weight’’ shows the 


proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total number of employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


TABLE I.—-INDEX NUMBERS OF ALL EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS, AND OF DOMINION 
EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING 
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— Canada, Maritime Quebec Ontario Prairie British All manu- 
Provinces Provinces | Columbia | facturing 
87-5 89-0 87-2 84-2 94-7 92-6 80-9 
91-1 92-6 88-0 89-2 99-7 99-2 84-2 
99-5 101-0 100-5 97-2 101-4 103-9 93-6 
88-7 86-3 90-5 86-1 94-3 90-9 80-1 
90-6 83-2 92-8 90-0 92-1 92-7 §4-9) 
90-7 82-4 93-5 89-8 89-6 97-1 86-0 
89-3 84-6 91-5 87-6 87-0 99-6 86-5 
91-8 88-1 94-1 89-8 89-4 102-9 87-7 
95-2 90-0 99-9 92-1 94-1 103-4 88-4 
95-9 90-6 100-6 91-4 99-1 105-8 87-7 
94-7 90-2 98-7 90-3 96-4 107-1 86-2 
93-1 86-6 97-8 838-9 93-9 106-0 84-5. 
93-9 88-3 97-6 91-6 91-4 104-0 85-7 
93-0 83-7 97-1 90-4 94-1 102-1 84-2 
90-8 79°3 95-3 88-4 91-8 100-0 88-0: 
83-9 78-5 85-0 81-4 88-1 92-9 75°5 
86:1 79-1 89-1 83-4 88-4 95-1 79-3 
87-0 81-7 89-6 85-0 85-0 998-1 81-9 
87-2 83-4 89-8 84-9 84-1 100-1 84-3 
90-8 86-6 94-2 87-7 88-0 105-1 86-6 
94-5 90-3 100-6 89-8 93-1 106-5 88-3 
96-8 99-4 101-1 91-8 95-9 108-0 89-1 
96-3 92-2 101-1 90-8 97-3 112-2 88-5. 
96-6 88-4 101-3 92-7 96-0 114-2 89-4 
98-3 88-1 102-7 94-3 99-8 114-8 91-3 
97-1 85-5 101-1 93-7 99-1 111-5 89-2 
95-3 83-5 98-5 92-6 97-5 109-0 88-1 
89-6 84-4 90-7 86-3 95-1 100-5 83-2 
90-7 85-1 92-6 88-1 90-7 103-6 85-9 
91-5 88-7 94-0 89-2 88-6 1033 87:7 
91-4 84-7 95-7 88-0 88-2 108-3 89-3 
94-3 83-8 99-0 90-4 92-5 113-5 91-3 
101-0 87-9 108-8 95-2 103-5 116-6 93-9 
103-7 91-1 112-8 97-0 107-3 118-1 95-3 
Relative weight of employment by 
Districts and in Manufacturing as 
BUOUIY L, MOA0, tet ee eee 100-0 7:9 29-1 40:5 13-2 9-3 55-1 
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Pulp and Paper Products—There was a 
further increase in employment in pulp and 
paper mills at the beginning of July, when 
814 persons were added to the working force 
of the 453 firms furnishing statistics, whose 
staffs aggregated 56,094. This advance, which 
took place chiefly in Ontario, was practically 
the same as that noted on the corresponding 
date of 1925, but the situation then was very 
much less favourable. The index number on 
July 1, 1926, at 110.0, was higher than in any 
other period of the record. 


Textile Products—Partial recovery from the 
seasonal losses indicated of the two preceding 
months was indicated in textiles on the date 
under review. Employment was in greater 
volume than on July 1, 1925, when the down- 
ward movement was also checked. Cotton 
mills were slacker in the preceding month, 
but garment, personal furnishing, hosiery and 
knitting factories reported larger staffs. The 
gain was chiefly confined to Ontario and the 
Prairie Provinces, while elsewhere further 
moderate declines were noted. Returns were 
compiled from 511 manufacturers with 71,006 
employees, as compared with 70,812 in the 
preceding month. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt ILInquors— 
Employment in tobacco works and breweries 
in Quebec and Ontario showed a further 


falling off; 101 firms reduced their staffs from 
11,812 on June 1 to 11,624 workers on the 
date under review. Conditions were not quite 
so good as on July 1, 1925. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—¥or the 
first time since the beginning of this year, 
there was a reduction in employment in 
chemical works. The decrease, which took 
place largely in Quebec and Ontario, repeats 
that noted at the beginning of July a 
year ago, when the index was lower. A 
combined working force of 6,428 persons was 
employed by the 111 firms making return, 
as against 6,611 on June 1. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Con- 
tinued, but less extensive improvement was 
registered in this division, chiefly in stone 
yards. The gain was fairly well distributed 
over the country, except that moderate cur- 
tailment was shown in British Columbia. 
The payrolls of the 121 employers whose 
reports were received aggregated 10,620, an 
increase of 218 workers over the preceding 
month. Activity was considerably greater 
than on the same date last year, although 
the movement then was also favourable. 


Electric Current—Further expansion was 
reported in electric current factories, chiefly 
in Quebec. The gain exceeded that made on 


TABLE II—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


— Montreal Quebec Toronto 
a EE  . O | 
| 
1923 
July fe oc ahaa ees GHD oh cede ware Geen 89-5 
924 
ATL, onc eehal sete Nate ore SOwo.» | cake cere eee cs 85-6 
MOD W I, kage ee etre. Sie | Sap e Sa”. 84-7 
hea Dee eae we eee SGP dees aortas oe 84-5 
ADIL 2 onAn: ee SC; Veal eae Gee 8 84-8 
Davel:. eaneinas bee, che Zeon tet, «> 85-6 
SUNOS). Saas: Cees C0} 3 7 ee Bm ee 85-2 
DRS ere ee Rees ore IEP ho Se es a le 83-9 
INGA a ye) a) a 95-1 96-9 83-9 
Soptahoc: see 92-9 96-4 85-3 
OoOve lon. s oe te 93-7 98-8 86-4 
Now: ie rite: Eh ras 92-4 100-3 87-0 
Dee. tas. ae. 93-1 98-5 87-4 
1925 
(2131.8 CSI IO cea 82-5 93-1 82-2 
Heb, ier aie ve een 85-3 101-3 83-0 
Marhillisz tes. sea ths 86-7 93-2 81-8 
April se... 242m ees 88-5 98-4 85-1 
0 Gon AR Ra hac ws 91-7 91-9 86-9 
FuNea. s.hae Aes 95-6 95-7 86-7 
WALEGQ7AL. .. Scsies die snes 95-7 98-9 87-6 
RUG chai eee ote e 97-0 98-8 87-7 
Septs Ls. .ckkoste eee 97-3 97-4 88-5 
OCGA 5 occ seen Meme 99-4 100°3 89-8 
INNOVATE ae ee 99-3 99-4 89-7 
MCC asec cos es 97-0 94-4 90-9 
1926 
Jane 1) 655038. Pee 88-0 89-9 86-1 
SG) 0) SME Peete oc 88-3 90-6 86-5 
Mario c. deseo 89-6 92-3 87-1 
Borla Mae eee 93-1 94-9 87-7 
Mayol’. ...2 chai eee 96-0 100-4 89-8 
June 1.270 See, eae 103-1 89-3 90-2 
suby 1: ote. 2283... 104-5 101-6 90-7 
Relative weight of 
employment by 
cities as at July 1, 
TPR A eer 13-9 1:0 11-5 








Ottawa Hanmiilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
110-2 pO Oe a | ties pears eae 87-7 100-3 
91-0 Rh el ea bees bane ek 85-3 9i-1 
89-7 SA Om lndemeose ane 84-7 91-1 
89-3 SB ISY a 83-8 94-2 
90-9 SO: 2! OR ONasis ss eae 82-3 99-8 
98-3 86:4. -|\.. suai. oe 83-0 102-2 
101-6 Sole be eaee sees 83-6 99-7 
102-3 SEs] a" Gdaome eens 85-6 99-0 
101-6 SOO Fal ama Paro 85-5 102-3 
100-6 OAT SMES spake 86-4 104-0 
100-8 BOE NS Shes cies saa 86-1 104-0 
94-5 CAC aL aud belie researc 84-2 103-4 
92-3 Oot PSA seuee shies 83-5 104-0 
87-1 750° 0 a leer Ceres hos 81-4 93-3 
86-8 Udon hs Saar neee,. 84-2 97-4 
86-6 SO plana A ee minster ae 82-7 101-8 
87-5 S053" foe eeeaes 3°7 102-5 
91-8 SOE AA | seater oe 85-4 104-0 
100-1 83-9 85-2 85-5 103-1 
100-5 86-0 87-1 85-6 106-5 
100-2 84-8 59-0 87-7 111-4 
98-5 86-9 85:6 88-0 113-9 
101-8 88-3 94-8 89-4 113-9 
96:8 87-7 92-9 92-5 112-0 
90-4 88-7 93-3 91-5 110-7 
87-7 85-0 57-1 89-3 105-8 
87-0 86-9 96-1 89-8 109-4 
85-3 88-5 100-5 90-8 107-6 
86-5 90-3 102-8 90-7 112-6 
91-5 94-0 108-5 92-7 116-8 
99-4 96-0 111-5 96-9 115-2 
101-2 97°6 110-3 98-3 115-3 
1-3 3°5 1-4 3°2 2-9 
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July 1, 1925, but the index number then was 
slightly higher. The working force of the 88 
co-operating producers totalled 12,485 persons, 
as compared with 11,918 in the preceding 
month. 


Electrical Apparatus—There was a moderate 
increase in employment in this division at the 
beginning of July, according to statistics from 
34 manufacturers, whose staffs rose from 9,218 


employees in the preceding month to 9,370 
on the date under review. Plants in Quebec 
and Ontario absorbed practically all of these 
additionally employed workers. The situation 
was better than at the beginning of July 
a year ago. 


Iron and Steel Products—Employment in 
iron and steel plants on July 1 showed the 
first contraction indicated since the beginning 


TABLE II._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES (JAN. 1920 = 109) 








— Relative July 1 June 1 July 1 July 1 July 1 
weight 1926 1926 1925 1924 1923 
Manufacturing................... 55-1 95-3 93-9 89-1 87-7 93-6 
Animal products—edible......... 1-9 107-3 105-8 105-4 101-3 94-9 
Fur and products. se... esis! 0-1 88-4 86-1 81-9 81-1 91-8 
Leather and products............ 2-0 76°3 72°4 69-8 74-7 78-2 
Lumber and products............ 6-8 118-1 110-8 116-2 111-9 121-0 
Rough and dressed lumber..... 4-7 147-3 134:5 148-0 142-8 151-0 
Furnitures. ere eee 1-0 84-8 85+1 79-0 71-6 76-8 
Other lumber products......... 1-1 79-4 78-6 73-1 74-4 85-1 
Musical instruments.............. 0:3 69-4 68-9 56-3 55°7 65-0 
Plant products—edible........... 3-1 96-0 92-3 97-0 91-2 94-9 
Pulp and paper products.......... 6-6 110-0 108-4 102-1 99-9 104-9 
Pulpandepanerss ee oe eee 3-5 124-0 121-1 110-5 106-8 115-8 
Paperproducte)< gate ee...58 0-7 91-3 90-5 85-9 84-6 90-6 
Printing and publishing........ 2-4 99-9 99-7 97-6 96-9 96-9 
Rubber products. 2... 1m 1-4 85-0 85-0 86-9 71-0 77-9 
Textile:productsieh wena eee 8-3 92-2 91-9 87-7 81-1 87-3 
Thread, yarn and cloth........ 3-1 105-5 107-3 100-6 84-7 97-8 
Hosiery and knit goods........ 1-7 103-4 102-2 91-0 87-9 94-4 
Garments and personal furnish- 
INOS, ce ene Sek: MON ae tov 2-5 73°2 71-6 72-1 72-1 74-3 
Other textile products.......... 1-0 98-8 98-6 97-0 89-5 91-7 
Tobacco, distilled and malt 
liquors TAA... BEANE. 1-4 98-0 99-9 100-6 98-5 100-2 
Wood distillates and extracts. 0-0 101-2 109-0 89-1 108-2 101-9 
Chemicals and allied products 0-8 83-8 86-5 79-7 83°7 89-2 
Clay, glass and stone products 1°3 106-4 103-6 93-2 94-1 102-7 
Electric current. eres, 2 es) 1-5 131-9 125-8 135-2 129-1 123-0 
Electrical apparatus.............. 1:1 119-5 117-0 109-6 108-3 103-8 
Tron and steel products.......... 15-1 85-5 84-1 72-9 76-0 85-0 
Crude, rolled and forg 7 
1:5 61-6 64-0 52-2 57-8 77-5 
1-1 76-0 74-9 70-9 68-1 76°6 
1-1 90-1 82-7 59-2 55-2 65-0 
7-1 100-1 102-0 88-8 98-8 103-2 
0:4 81-1 34-6 34-8 39-7 27-4 
0-6° 88-0 88-7 82-8 75-4 91-9 
0:7 98-3 97-1 75-8 80-9 93-5 
0-6 83-8 83+6 73-0 59-5 88-9 
2-0 80-2 79°3 72-3 68-0 79-6 
1-7 96-6 92-6 79-7 84-0 90-8 
1-2 107°8 106-5 110-8 106-8 107-6 
0-5 86-2 88-3 82-3 83-2 90-2 
9-1 44.3 53-4 38-2 43-1 38-4 
5-0 95-4 92-3 97-2 99-9 101-6 
Reagan 2-9 79-0 77-1 77-5 85-2 92-8 
Metallic oreswene... 0+ 1:3 151-2 140-9 157-3 154-1 127-9 
Non-metallic minerals (other 
Waa COON. SWE SAK, beset oe cee 0-8 109-0 107-2 109-6 95-2 107°3 
Communication.................. 2-9 118-2 116-9 112-6 111-7 103-4 
elesranhign sds Men 5 wide yee ee 0:6 123-6 120-1 115-4 108-7 104-6 
delephonesc iW se. 4. eee 2-3 116-8 116-1 111-9 112-5 103-1 
Transportation................... 13-2 111-4 110-6 106-2 110-0 112-2 
Street railways and cartage..... 2-3 117-9 114-3 111-3 114-6 116-8 
Steam railwaysen........0meae... 9-0 99-3 97-5 96-9 101-6 102-4 
hipping and stevedoring........ 1-9 232-5 248-7 198-6 192-9 209-5 
Construction and maintenance. 13-1 216-8 186-7 187-5 175-8 169-1 
‘Bull ding.< § ape. he 4-1 183-8 166-7 135-4 130-4 127-5 
HEL gt bw Biy, sae ened di eae ee Dis 2,398-9 1,465-7 2,873-4 1, 763-2 2, 766-5 
Renilwaiy.40. See. he eee 6-5 175-9 162-9 149-2 159-9 163-2 
Services ch. Bees es nde ee 1-8 126-0 120-8 122-9 122-5 115-1 
Hotels and restaurants........... 1-0 134-5 124-5 135-6 136-9 128-7 
‘Professional. 9 As. us... 4: age 0-2 112-0 115-9 | 112-8 111-4 102-3 
Personal (chiefly laundries)...... 0-6 118-5 117-2 107-8 106-1 100-6 
NOC S528. BBR > oe ee 6-8 98-4 97-5 93-8 92-1 92+3 
Petals nth ote. sk 4-4 97-6 97-3 94-3 89-9 90-1 
WV UBICORIGH oat. Fie ceeds ose eee 2-4 100-0 97-7 92-8 96-2 96-2 
All Industries.................... 100-0 103-7 101-0 96-8 95-9 99-5 





Norte.—The “‘relative weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is 
of the total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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of this year, 1,024 persons being released from 
the payrolls of the 632 manufacturers making 
returns. They employed 128,585 workers. 
Curtailment has been indicated on July 1 of 
every year of the record, but the decline this 
year was the smallest ever recorded on that 
date; the index number stood over 12 points 
higher than at the beginning of July, 1925. 
The reductions were reported chiefly in auto- 
mobile and other vehicle factories and in 


rolling mills, in the Maritime Provinces, 
Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia. Agri- 
cultural implements, on the other hand, 


afforded more employment. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—Smelters and 
refineries and other industries coming under 
this heading recorded heightened activity 347 
workers being added to the forces of the 106 
co-operating establishments, which had 14,621 
employees on July 1. Conditions were much 
better than on the corresponding date in 1925, 
when an increase on a much smaller scale was 
reported. The bulk of the gain during the 
month under review was in Ontario. 


Logging + 


There was a reduction of 3,768 men in the 
staff of the 212 reporting logging firms, whose 
payrolls included 17,407 at the beginning of 
July. Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia 
shared in this seasonal curtailment of opera- 
tions. The decline was smaller than that 
noted on July 1 last year, when employ- 
ment was in rather less volume. 

Mining 

Coal—There was a further recovery in coal 
mining the gain exceeding itthat indicated on 
the same date in 1925, on which index was 
very slightly lower. Statements were re- 
ceived from 86 operators employing 24,227 
workers. or 563 more than in the preceding 
month. The insprovement was reported in the 
Maritime Provinces. 


Metallic Ores—An increase in employment 
was registered in this group according to 48 
establishments having 11,314 employees. Ac- 
tivity was less than at the beginning of July 
a year ago. 


Communication 


Telephones and telegraphs were more active, 
182 companies and branches enlarging their 
pay rolls from 24,334 persons on June 1 to 
24,612 on the date under review. Employ- 
ment was above its level at the commence- 
ment of July, 1925. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—Further im- 
provement was indicated in these industries 


on July 1, when 547 employees were added 
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to the working forces of the 111 reporting 
firms, bringing them up to 19,811. Practically 
all the increase was recorded in Quebec. The 
number of persons employed in local trans- 
portation was greater than on the correspond- 
ing date last year, the index number was, 
in fact, higher than in any month of 1925 or 
1924. 


Steam Railways—The trend of employment 
continued to be favourable, especially in 
Quebec, Ontario and the Prairie Provinces. 
A combined working force of 76,868 persons 
was employed by the 99 reporting companies 
and divisional superintendents, as compared 
with 75,453 in the preceding month. This 
increase was not as large as that noted on 
July 1, 1925, although the index number then 
was slightly lower, 


Shipping and Stevedoring—Repeating the 
downward movement indicated on the same 
date last year, there was a falling off in 
employment on July 1, but the situation was 
better than it was at midsummer in 1925. 
Fifty-nine firms in this industry employed 
15,968 persons, as against 17,154 in their last 
report. Employment at Quebec and Ontario 
ports was more active while there was cur- 
tailment in the Maritime Provinces and Brit- 
ish Columbia, that in the former being sea- 
sonal in character, 


Construction and Maintenance 


; Building —Continued important gains were 
indicated in building construction on July 1, 
when 3,067 workers were added to the pay- 


rolls of the 329 contractors reporting, who 


had. 34,959 employees. All provinces except 
British Qolumbia shared in this increase, 
which exceeded that noted on the correspond- 
ing date of last year. The index number, at 
183.8, was higher than in any other month 
of the record, which was begun in 1920, 


Highways—There was a further pronounced 
expansion in employment in this industry, 
according to 114 contractors whose payrolls 
included 21,014 persons, as against 12,824 in 
the preceding month. Employment gained 
largely in all except the Prairie Provinces, 
but rather more extensive improvement was 
noted on July 1 a year ago, 


Railways —Activity on roadbeds continued 
to increase, 4,079 more persons being em- 
ployed by the 35 divisional superintendents 
and contractors making returns, who had 55,- 
348 workers on July 1. This gain was con- 
siderably greater than that reported on the 
same date in 1925, when the index number 
was a great deal lower. 
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Services 


Continued seasonal increases in personnel 
were reported in summer hotels, while minor 
changes only took place in other branches 
of the service group. Statements were tabu- 
lated from 164 establishments employing 15,- 
237 workers, or 618 more than at the begin- 
ning of June. Although more decided im- 
provement was indicated at the beginning of 
July last year, the situation then was rather 
less favourable, 

Trade 


Wholesale houses afforded more employ- 
ment, and there was also an insignificant gain 


in retail stores. The staffs of the 562 firms 
making returns aggregated 58,118 persons, as 
comlpared with 57,638 in the preceding month. 
Practically no change was noted on July 1, 
1925, when conditions were not as good. 


Tables I, II and III give index numbers of 
employment by economic areas, leading cities 
and industries, respectively. The columns 
headed “Relative Weight” show the propor- 
tion that the number of employees reported 
in the indicated area of industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in Canada 
by the firms making returns for July 1, 1926. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS DURING THE QUARTER 
ENDING JUNE 30, 1926, AS REPORTED BY UNIONS 
MAKING RETURNS 


NEMPLOYMENT as used in the follow- 

ing report has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons en- 
gaged in work other than their own trades, 
or. who are idle because of illness or as a 
direct result of strikes or lockouts, are not 
considered as unemployed. As the number 
of unions making returns varies from month 
to month with consequent variation in the 
membership upon which the percentage of 


each month during the quarter. The per- 
centage of unemployment at the close of 
April remained identically the same as that 
reported on March 31, 7.3 per cent of the 
members being idle on the last day of each 
month. ‘During the following two months 
of the quarter the situation steadily improved 
until on June 30 the percentage out of work 
stood at 4.1. The trend during the second 
quarter of last year was similar to that re- 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS 
Quarterly 1916-1921, Monthly 1922-1926 
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unemployment is based, it should be under- 
stood that such figures have reference only to 
the organizations reporting. 

The present article on unemployment 
among the members of local trade unions 
deals with the situation reported during the 
quarter ending June 30, 1926, and is based on 
returns of the locals reporting at the end of 
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ported during the quarter under review, gains 
being recorded from month to month, but 
conditions this year throughout the quarter 
were better than in the corresponding period 
of last year. 

The accompanying chart shows the curve 
of unemployment as reported by trade unions 
by quarters from 1916-21 inclusive, and by 
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months from 1922 to date. It will be seen 
that the curve remained on the same level 
during both January and February of this 
year. In March there was a slight downward 
tendency and the April trend was similar to 
that of the previous month. During May 
and June there were further downward pro- 
jections, the situation at the end of the latter 
month being more favourable than that regis- 
tered in June, 1924 and 1925. 

Owing to unemployment among lumber 
workers and loggers in British Columbia, the 
situation in that province during April was 
‘much less favourable than in (March. In Que- 
bee also, conditions were unfavourable due 
to inactivity in the garment trades. No 
change in the situation occurred in Alberta. 
In the remaining provinces, in all of which 
gains were reported, that of 4.1 per cent in 
Ontario was the most pronounced. Employ- 
ment in the manufacturing industries declined 
partially owing to the reductions in the gar- 
ment and textile trades. The building trades 
showed an 8 per cent increase in the mem- 
bers working and a slightly higher level of 
employment was maintained by transporta- 
tion workers. Lumber workers and loggers 
on the other hand reported considerable slack- 
ness. 

During May, unions in all provinces ex- 
eept New Brunswick. and Alberta were af- 
forded more employment than in April, the 
increase in Nova Scotia being most substan- 
tial due to increased work for coal miners. 
The situation in Alberta was also affected by 
coal mining but adversely. The change in 
New Brunswick was merely nominal in char- 
acter. Practically no change was reported 
in the manufacturing industries as compared 
with April, though there were fluctuations 
throughout the various trades. The coal min- 
ing situation improved considerably as did 
also the building and construction trades. 
Employment for transportation workers was 
in slightly greater volume, the steam and 
street electric railway and navigation divi- 
sions all contributing to the gain. Lumber 
workers and loggers were much busier. 

Improvement during June as compared with 
May was general throughout the various 
provinces except ‘Manitoba where a nominal 
decline was recorded. Of the gains, none 
were particularly outstanding, ranging from 
0.3 per cent in Nova Scotia to 2.3-per cent 
in Alberta. The situation in the manufactur- 
ing industries was slightly more favourable, 
owing chiefly to greater activity among 
bakers, cigarmakers, leather and iron and 
steel workers. The lumber and logging indus- 
try reported no idle members. There were 
further advances in employment in the build- 
ing trades but a nominal change only among 
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transportation workers. The situation in the 
coal mining industry improved. 

Table I on this page summarizes the returns 
by provinces for each month from April, 1922, 
and Table IIT on page 808 shows the percent- 
ages of unemployment reported in the differ- 
ent groups of industries also by months from 
April, 1922. 

During April, unions in the manufacturing 
industries registered over 2 per cent more 
employment than in the corresponding month 
of last year, greater activity among garment, 
iron and steel and glass workers, cigar makers, 
metal polishers, paper makers and printing 
tradesmen all contributing to the increase. 
Textile and hat and cap makers, on the other 
hand, were slacker. An almost 6 per cent 


(Continued on page 806) 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN 
TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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April 1922.03... 20-0) 3-5}/10-6} 5-9]14-9] 8-71/12-3]19-5|10-4 
May O22 ac eve 12-1) 3-1]11-4] 3-9] 7-1] 6-4] 5-9/10-9] 8-7 
June 1922 9... 7:2) 3-5) 5-4} 3-9] 6-7] 5-0] 7-1] 7-1] 5-3 
July WO 2D conte 2-0) 3-3) 5-5] 2-8] 5-5) 3-1] 5-0] 5-9] 4-1 
Aug. 1922.78... 2-4! 2-8] 5-4] 2-5) 1-6] 2-8] 3-6! 6-1] 3-6 
Sept L922 sa. Ae 1-5) 2-1} 5-1] 1-9] -7] -5] 1-4] 4-8] 2-8 
Oct 1922. «.. 1-3] 2-4] 5-9] 1-9] 5-2) 1-4] 2-5/10-6] 3-9 
Nov 1002 dees 3:0} 3-4/11-9] 2-2) 5-7] 2-5] 2-9111-4) 6-2 
Dec 192 2S. 3:2) 6-1] 7-8] 4-7] 7-8] 4-1] 5-1]13-3] 6-4 
Jan. LODS a. as 3°4) 5-0] 6-0] 6-7/12-8] 5-7) 8-5]16-6) 7-8 
Feb. O23. tos 5-7] 1-7] 6-41 7-0) 9-5] 5-2] 4-8) 6-4] 6-4 
March 1923...... 3:0} 1-4} 7-3) 5-5] 8-5] 5-0] 7-6114-0! 6-8 
Aprile 192840. 2:2} +5) 4-9] 2-8) 8-3) 3-7/11-9] 5-4] 4-6 
May 1923). 03... 1-3} 1-0] 9-1] 1-5] 5-4] 2-0) 7-6] 2-4! 4-5 
June 1923 Ri..s 2-2) 1-0} 5-7) 1-6] 5-6] 1-3] 4-5] 4-0) 3-4 
July IVE se. 3 Gee 2:5! 1-0} 4-4] 1-7] 3-1] 1-3] 5-8] 2-3] 2-9 
Aug. 1925. fea -5] +4) 2-2) 2-2) 3-4! 1-0] 3-6] 2-0] 2-2 
Sept 1923 pass 1-5} 1-7] 2-3] 2-1) -8] 1-1] 1-9] 2-4] 2-@ 
Oct. 1923ERaS 4-3] 3-2] 9-5] 2-8) 2-2! 1-8] 3-1] 3-1] 4-8 
INOVar O23 EE ac 2-4! 3-9112-0) 4-2] 3-2] 3-2] 6-5] 3-7] 6-2 
Dee. 1923). . tea 7:3} 3-6] 9-7] 6-4] 6-5] 4-2] 6-0] 7-1] 7-2 
Jan, 1924 Wathen. 9-5) 3-0! 9-0] 7-5] 7-3] 5-3] 5-3] 6-41 7-5 
Feb. 1924. 3:1} 2-7} 7-9] 9-1] 8-0] 4-8] 7-6] 8-1] 7-8 
March 1924...... 3-6] 3-6] 8-7] 7-0) 7-4) 6-5) 5-3] 3-2] 6-7 
April 1924...... 2:2) 4-5) 6-3) 5-4] 7-2] 5-2) 4-1] 2-2] 5-4 
May IQR 4 no. 1-6} 3-2}13-7| 5-8] 6-1] 1-6] 4-7] 3-6] 7-3 
June 1924 2. o 6-4] 5-2] 9-4] 4-9] 4-9] 2-3] 3-7] 2-2] 5-8 
July 1924. farce 2-6] 3-6] 7-8] 4-6] 5-7] 5-5] 3-8! 3-8] 5-4 
Aug. 1024 235.... 9-2) 3-1] 8-9] 5-8! 4-4] 4-4] 5-7] 4-7] 6-5 
Sept 1 ho: See Se 9-3) 2-9] 7-6] 5-1] 7-2] 4-0] 4-7] 4-3] 5-9 
Oct. 1924) dees 2-5) 4-3]10-5) 4-5] 6-1] 3-2] 8-1] 8-9] 6-8 
Nov 192402. 7-3) 4-5)18-1] 5-4] 5-2) 4-2) 7-1/11-7] 9-7 
Dec 1924 tes. 4-7] 6-9]/22-4] 8-1] 8-9] 4-2) 5-0/10-2/11-6 
Jan. 10202278 <.- 9-2) 5-41/14-1] 9-2/12-8] 4-5) 8-1] 7-0/10-2 
Ao ie VAT Sia 8-8] 4-2]11-4] 9-2] 9-0) 5-3] 9-7) 9-4! 9-5 
March 1925...... 3:7| 2-4111-6] 7-2} 8-2] 6-6]11-2) 7-8] 8-5 
April 1925.58. - 2-0) 4-5]13-6] 6-2] 6-5) 4-1115-6] 6-6] 8-7 
May 1925)..08.«- 3-9] 3-2}11-7) 3-5} 5-8] 4-6116-4| 3-4] 7-0 
June 19253. 4s. 3-4] 3-4/10-2] 3-8] 4-3] 2-4110-8] 4-1] 6-14 
July 1923 eer: 2-2) 2-5) 6-4] 4-5] 3-4) 3-3] 9-6] 4-6] 5-2 
Aug. 1925. eee 7:2) 4-2) 6-0] 3-8} 2-8) 1-3] 3-0] 3-5] 4-4 
Sept 19259.%.. 6-6} 3-0)10-9) 3-7] 1-7] 0-8] 2-6} 5-2] 5-9 
Oct 1925 Fen. ct 3-9) 2-1/10-6] 3-1] 1-8] 1-0] 3-7] 4-4] 5-1 
Nov 1920 4-4) 4-7) 9-8] 4-4] 2-0] 2-5] 3-5] 6-1] 5-7 
Dec 19250 eh.e «12 4-3) 3-0}14-2] 6-4] 3-8] 3-5] 4-4] 6-9] 7-9 
Jan. O26 Se 2. 17-8} 2-8] 8-6] 8-4] 7-6] 5-6] 4-2) 6-9] 8-1 
Feb. LODGE ee 22-2] 2-2) 6-6] 7-9] 8-7] 8-7] 6-8] 6-7] 8-1 
Mar. 1O2G ee 19-0} 2-7] 6-5} 8-4] 7-0] 6-8] 4-6] 3-0] 7-3 
Ari O26 tence 17-2) 1-8}11-0; 4-3] 4-9] 4-7] 4-6] 7-9] 7-3 
May 1920082. 4-1} 2-6)10-0) 2-8] 1-8] 2-3] 7-2] 3-0] 4-9 
June TOL Gee 3-8} 1-6] 8-9] 1-9] 2-6] +8] 4-9] 2-6] 4-1 
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Nova Scotia and New Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
P.E.I 
Number Unem- Number Unem- Number Number Unem- 
reporting | ployed | reporting | ployed | reporting reporting | ployed 
Occupations —_—— ———_—— oo —— 
H ~ H Fa we) H te 
a Pie | Bal BP 8] g a} Saf s 
gd Hil «S| Sighs & Me oe 2 PescoeS 
on o S on o oO [=| =I on o 
= aoe) eee an “Cat jy Ps = 
BISHING S. Se ee occ oh, PAHS ard Seale lc o tee dll terete tell ores il See | ee en oe | eee ene Tp eP4 25 
Lumber; Workers andybosg ers hee... spe a eile eee |) ali eu cee aces aes Uh caceo Sie coe ee al cares fe, Seas | ee Selec 
Mining <3. Aft. ad.. -citetaee 5398 AA raet >| Qc. eelanctolucn balls. «aah. lacwenlebsoclass. clatias deeds 
Coaliiners. 2 20.0g01".. (eo. 5098 


SNS Niro ere sis] © @ eles | © e.e)e efa ee ee |e a9 6 ef os 6 6 ot eo als eis eels sl ate 66 [1s er arclel|is cielo ellis eelee 


Miners (Non-Metallic Ores).. 


$0 eheyie elope s= |e (ole tah agoue ofa fic of 6 6 + | stele lets | weepenere | ic oes a Neha tele of hs ¢ ciaveh| >. © offers | + ehdila aH isis eq « 


Manufacturing Industries..... 


Vegetable Products (except 
textiles’. fibres-and woods). 3405 "ale ® ot eaees : 
Soft drink’ workers >. 4° 0S S225. Shee Ae BI le ee |e tw ees 2G Sake 1 


refining and cereal mill em- 






DIGY. COS saat cts VEe te ah kee ha obs, ee gcd «ore ellie arsine inion |. eee ae aera TI 62 
Pulp and paper products........ ii 1-8 107 43) 4686} 112 
(a) Pulp and paper mill i 
WOUKGUSE ceatot Set heen [Me Pietra tocrs cits setae e ttt ices aM eae: Al oxen 13} 1682; 11 
(b) Printing, publishing and| ~ 
lithographing’ i.) =.) 111 1:8 107 30) 3004) 101 
Compostorsye ear 59 i 674 bai oe he aaa A Me SAUTE a BLA Te 16] 1837) 84 
Pressiientand assistantecctalse ta lui Pee eee eel) OL IL ea Olan e 4| 428 0 
Baokbinderse erie. 5 to seta eee. [cet ay © teen ip OUR ot ee | Ra 2 Hae eect ie allen A ae bee Deeley) 5 
Stereotypers and electro- 
LER 8021S Pa ag eg Ms ty ole al ble Darden eal Nc | a 2| 135 0 
Engravers and lithograph- 
SAN NR NE 7 Mie SEN 8 Ube 09 AN ral Et aiken Re Ld Ie al. ova)» £12 
OU erste. 2. a. bees oe etal cote le eet fle ete n cose A aerean|. eee| Se nin. Ae Satan” ae eed 3] 90 0 
Wood products (except paper)...|.....|....-].....fe.0-- 3- 6| 300 2 
Fibres, tertiles and textile products|.....|.....|.....|..... 149 3- 16| 2885 70 
(a) Textile and carpet workers|.....].....].....]..... 149 3: 4; 139 0 
(b) Garment workers’: se dal ce sacle ters oe eet re ean eae = enteral meee inp 10) 2214) 34 
MaTlOrsty rade, ca dorecstod ccegte Aaa o esshegei escheectalitlomtaee laude eal eee ae aa ed ee RR 5 J 3] 102 4 
Garment workere ee Ae ao berie fost s|: epee ccm inmmene |) Couy aie eel edo 7|,2112}. > 30 
(c) Hat, cap and glove work- 
Cy MS} ba, elle oi Alfie bs) ide Ben |e Eats han eet ie ohio cael A Cool lh Seg dl ec 2| 232} 36 


Animal products (except textile 


fibres); 3. 1F".. fe7 ere A ede eee eel eee || eR PET 2| 205 0 
COE WOE Keree fey ieee tac seer need See tm ra eo 2| 205 0 
Tron and its products............ 180 0 9| 791 0 98| 7429} 155 
Blacksmiths........ JO ilnertrdl 8 see aoe 2} 108 ORs ace: 4) 186 30 
Boilermakers and iron ship- 
builders 2 ee) ee ce 8 Ole ® Oe 5: eee 1 23 Olansre 11} 596 14 
Machinists: S.-Y 8. eek Gia Rae a ee ay, 2| 106 0 OS ISisle .O1 
Mouldersie. > 1h % eee tered DOSY Oe ae 2) Seo eset 16} 688) 37 
Patternmakerg. — [01% 1° 8 Py ee dee eees, WT ved b ate Aaa Me el Sy pele we heal ie 2 11 1 
Railway Carmen.) 6. fy» cPAlee mills aa 2) 489 Ore! 38] 3793 13 
sheet metal workers 6. hou le eee ees alee | ee, 4) 282 3 
WN On Terrouarmelars ©. 30. = (fo weeda e -teden tt ee Cemte ce eee | Nal ed. oe 2; 105) 10 
Métal polishers: 2710 10: Es Sei alse bo aol amen oF eee |) okie IE ALE ee Dy WG S5 FEO 
BOWE: WOTKCES 1.45, . te cemnty eh ele Leen Cee eek altel Tk, te el eh ee 1 70 0 


Oytis Beese. eB REE. 2) a0) Pile aes eelee')) $50! 9m hai oue) O10. 6) 5 so tae ce! fle) oyie (so fs. 010 fe. 2} le. 60 10 #1 e:6:.6 pi] 6/6 os 0 hose ekdile. | aim mgs) «iE po'ete ta’ Oil ay & eeite Pwsararebaitl-se leva ‘e 


# pio ses fey? Bis.'s)) 9) * 0 ene Rieke 6 6 Che 6 Abe io] 6 si biele h Ce 0 0 6 Refe p etl «6 0f6 aE 0 o SE] h 6 9-0 ciliate ge vie! kh aiateed © shapetale | + susyere Iiecanehecal 





Miscellaneous manufacturing in 
dustries (unclassified workers) 





Ci oe oC Os OO Co Os oe ee eer crear 
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1926 AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS 




































































Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British Columbia Canada 
Number | Unem- | Number | Unem- Number Unem- Number Unem- Number Unemployed 
reporting | ployed | reporting | ployed | reporting _| ployed reporting | ployed reporting 
ae ES ae ae ele ea ae 1e he ‘ ay: pecrnenves 

2 | Sp, ee-|. § So fel aes bk eliece>| & ES #112 Sia~| 2 5 a 22, ras ts 

fe, gig g © © gid 3 2 g gig g F ue gia 3 Pe g gia g ‘MO ] meo| Deo 

A Game Wee || Nel SO we ZO" les ot oH OP tas iss On o FB = On Do |aR|sal gna 

ae es: fa Yen le lee gs oo SO he ae PO OR a= = = pI Neal fad Re 
ORIEL | Mutetiens | eseh | eres bol chee gre As eri Ct Sea HS SeR| EN, A Rea e Meae ( Ae C 2| 770) 11) 1-4 3 795 11} 1-9) 1-3) 1-4 
See hl Ry-1 | elon SIE Se eat Ra eee ah es mee all b r4 465; 0} 0 2 465 0/29-8| 4-8) 0 
ose tlhe eel pe tiltar wilet bic s came (Reblic sted Le 8120} 389|12-5) 4 1383; 0| 0 32 9901) 629)17-1)10-1] 6-4 
Bestel tbu es | Sat eae ER ae fm hela Nod (Bs ba cl ee 12 3120] 389 4 1383} 0 31 9601 629}15-2}10-1] 6-4 
Sete ieee Meets) cell ene en eran mel Sener SON onl LO EAL P dareeda gor Hobs di ety 1 300 0/83 -3 0; 0 








































Pee Ss 1} 1084, 0] 0o| 6 003} 0} Of 4 141] 4/ 2-8] 923] 74a} zl va! 6-4f 2-4 
rere | Eames. | Caer im ties pare ee ce ee 4 264| 0 2 62; Of. 7 428 0} 0} Of oO 
ht ASEM eee el tee) vowel ioel 2 fo 1 4| 0 1 24| Ol... 9 546] 28/15-7/13-6| 5-1 
Re CAR Fs 1} 1084 1 a es 55] 4. 7| 1770| —29| 5-2] 5-8] 1-6 
5] 446) 16| 3-6] 10 273| 2| -7| 8 310/ 1] -3} 12 703| 35| 5-0] 98| 8519} 349] 2-7| 2-8] 4-1 
EER ROBOT CORY Ct GES ORE TE aad Reed Sea BH ae (Be | ean IS 21} 2307} +69; —0|s«-2| 3-0 
5| 446] 16) 3-6] 10] 273) 2] -7] 8 310} 1) -3| 12 703| 35| 5-0| 77] 6212} 280] 4-0] 3-9] 4-5 

2| 360] 18).. Bl 170] -*2)....) 3 142) SQ el . g 446| 13 39) 3957] 169] 4-0] 3-5] 4-3 

1} 32] ool. 9). G51) Sot: 2 97) Ot. . 2 140| 8 14| 1086] ~—76| 5-6] 5-6] 7-0 
res | eee CS a} - 237] Bigt, 2 64} Ol.. 2 77| 13 8 315| 18] 3-1| 6-8] 5-7 
1) 6.” Ol ie Ae ee ae 1 Dy Ltt leet: ©. dame tage: 5 183 en) 
OMe) acts TES Se Me 2 40| 1 8 581] 17/ -2! 2-5] 2-9 
Se eo a ee Reeth La 3 90 o 6oOl (Of a 
Meee eee eee (Oere (eos PPC eR neee cae ee | Peban eee rere: Bar PS 5| 1686] 113] 6-7) 15) 2047| 139] 4-1] 2-9] 6-5 
ra IL Ae a 1 225} 0] 0| 2 165 0} 28} 8043} 2529/30-7/31-8/31-4 
Mga Oe ky et Bee ORME Ee oh eet EE eT Bye eat in 7 510| 97/26-2/19-0119-0 
ite | Gees RNa) | Cab hee Oe le 1 225, 0] O| 2 165} 0} 60} 16] 7037] 2334/31-7|33-3/33-2 
WAG. Se hee | ert 1G) ee eee oc 2 165} 0 5 267 MPTP | 15 
avec os eee ee. Mako s tl eon 1S 1 225) Ole [.eelccscc. |escetee sn] 201%!” 6770 Co93013278194: 7134-4 
RET ae | cCAS (beens (ea cs 50s Ae ges say (re | Oe, Pees ore a a Fs ee ee 5 496] — 98/15-9|23-2/19-8 
ee Ne a ee HP le ah ed 1 22} 0) 0 8| 2722 3/11-6/26-3] -1 

lh itp. eal, tea A el del eal Peel all be. 1 22} 0 8| 2722 3/11-6/27-9| +1 

13| 1456} 21) 1-4) 15] 526 4-8} 20 958| 10] 1-0) 25)  1118| 43] 3-8) 216] 17742| 417] 4-3] 3-0| 2-4 

G10 TOL HGR | uct Bese LORE |e 1 93 (Sat. (e|- 8 17| “2 15 792| 45] 4-0] 3-9| 5-7 

“st 2, |.25| 0 1 47| 0 1 90} 4I. 19 851| 20) 1-6} -9| 2-4 

4) 539] 9 3{ 1241 4 4 877, 7 5 225| 11). 48] 3509} —-94| 4-6] 2-5] 2-7 

HO 47h oll fxd Gof art 1 9} 0 2 173| 41. 24, 1034} ~— 41} 7-0] 4-4] 4-0 

HCN BaeSe a SE ds SR ee Te ates. a eer 1 a at. 4 72 11-4| 4-5] 8-3 

6| 806] 8 9} 371] 0 il 459| 3 11 510| 11). 94} 10952] 167 4-0] 3-4] 1-5 

re 1 0 2 43| 0 3 96| 10).. 12 532| 44| 4-6/ 1-5] 8-3 
SEED. cs Oe Pee tte be tee ar TOR SG) | Toledo be bead coh 1 32; 0] 10 4 289] 10] 3-21 4-| 3-5 
wap BY each ae ie eee ame tee | bel all palaces em de ech shoal ahoed wy 2 187| 10] 4-0] 7-0] 5-3 
SE | ee, emer eee fer eee eee he ee ee | abe Sp ee COR ree re 1 70 of OF ar 
Gastbiocaas bases behest tot ee den 1 32] 0 1 32 ol o} o| o 
hc eee oe eee eee, ee 2 <3 aT RRR RR Conan 6 222] 51| 4-7/34-0/23-0 
‘aan tat ee ee ee | eta wy Ee gh Spas” By art arere 
Pegs lb TE Nese wi W werl ok a Tan. gh hy ll Rl ingly EN anche beepers SR Ate 6 475 0) 0] 64) (0 
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Nowe rene and New Brunswick Quebec 
Number Unem- | Number Unem- | Number Unem- Number Unem- 
: reporting | ployed | reporting | ployed | reporting | ployed | reporting | ployed 
Occupations SSS SSS SS Se een a 
1 Mn 1 N 1 n Y eal 
tH fey ~ he mH »~ i] ~ im] HH ~~ 
2/20] | 8] 2) Sa) 3] 3] ¢/Se 2] 8] ¢]4el 3] & 
9} gig] g Be 2 aa |g i 2] gic! g ie 2 | Sig} g 3 
a] O'all & I a | Oal o om a | al 6 R aA | Oa] oo 5 
oS he = lhe | aS a a ye ar fe Ca} al) =| A 
Building and Construction.... 7] 246) At) 4:5 4) 105 25| 2935| 78) 2-7) 83) 5994; 270) 4 
Steam: shovel and drodgemen ty, boli ti lop cinder tinconelaceeelebeitcn ablecck tk. baclebene trobed 1} 208 (i) See 
Bridge and Structural iron 
Workeldecdunns ihe hahha [bcs bale chooty rere pooccttocneubick col Me cette Ieee ee Le eee ates dietee 
_ Bricklayers, masons and plast- 

@rers. by Aesote ice eee 1] +55 ON. ated WANS jes) eee Ble L152 f 20i ee ee. 26) 1887); 95)..... 
Carpenters and joiners......... 2| 124 LO). 62 ok IS te Ol. . «25 9} 336 PA) hae ie 26) 2841} 142)..... 
Hleetricalisyoukers:. ear......-. be.|>< Reals eee LU csecclot SOE mee Lee 6} 1164)4 ~~ Ole 5) 124 Oe 
Granite and stonecutters....... 1 18 UH amie 21 PRR Me Prod ot rl paar Tide AZOlt oe 25ers 6} 178 DA) Saran 
Painters, decorators and paper- 

hangers. . ; 2| 26 0 rege | Pa | Pas he Sa | ee i |e AE vil ae & 5) 117 ON i See 
Plumbers and steamfitters, . 1 23 Obaer' AOI Ole seek 3 97 “Ol ts. 8} 349 NOD Sane 
Tile layers, lnthers anderooldse:|.< tole. -|-teue |< ..dde-owe li lta emacs 1 16} (podd:. op 2 3 (1) eee 
Hod-carriers and building la- 

Diquibena deer Ming. ous chs 15s oho Phone ae’ [caw web) ies AREA eae oehola. tial ceria 4) 258 OReas 

Transportation................. 45| 2369; 80) 3-4! 33) 2123| 37] 1-7] 98112174| 290] 2-4) 218/20644] 285 1-4 
(a) Shipping and stevedoring... 20445) ee| 05 ae ee ee ee calle oo 5| 975) 37) 3-8 0 9 
(b) Steam railway operation..... 42) 2059} 58) 2-8/ 33] 2123; 37! 1-7} 91) 8646] 249] 2-9] 205/16804! 285 1-7. 

Gonductorsaeeweencce..+ 3 96 LO Tea 2| 159 One ice 7| 413 (0 ee pe 25| 1212 TOE. 

Locomotive engineers........ 6) 221 Oe 5] 353 ee 12} 859 0 31} 2309) © 20)..... 

Locomotive firemen......... 8) 608) teal sas et 31 U0) els | soa es 13) 785 1884 ie 25} 1979]  50}..... 

Trainmen.,. 5| 459 Deiat <i 3| 326 Ol eeee.® 10} 1960 632. 36 . 28} 5098} 195!..... 

Railway employees, ne. 8. 1S 438) Ole. ae 13! 666 Giese 26) 2656 AAI. we. 51} 2912 See. 

xpress employees. . 1 13 Olea Accel bs ane ae alow 2} 324 Ole ka 6] 126 O;.. 

Maintenance of way and rail- 

way labourers............. 6} 443 ORs 7} 449 131 Secs 21) 1699 Alice bie 39} 3168 OH 
(c) Local transportation......... 1| 167 Oe Che has Bona olan 2| 2093 4 -2) 11) 3803 0 0 
Street and electric railway 1 
employees.“ nid. + heck 1} 167 ORES Sacer See liaeoceial ae oe 2} 2553 yee ee 11] 3805 ORs. 
Tgametersignd chayfteurs.ice|-. -uc]g- lees -tgond. «old <belaetacldbvieatess Vas of acta olehas Abs baclits. Pe ceine ieee oe 
Communication................ 8} 405 0 0 8} 183 0 0| 19] 1660 5 -3| 12) 3247 § 0 
(a) Telegraph operation......... 8| 405 0 0 8} 183 0 6; 10) 1660 5 -3| = 12) 3247 0 0 

Telegraphers system div.... 7| 338 Ole oat Tle Mahe Dea e ae 8! 1503 Ol. Be: 8} 2864 Ome. 

Telegraphers (local)......... 1 67 Ollecoers 1 26 Olaiaes 2) 17 Lyi aee ee 4) 383 Ole: 
(G) i Sle mhane oper atari. s be als’ bolate bo. obs neil caro hde « bole boop an abcae hd obs lalsbacck decasbaac at oe, Mee oe 

"Rrade.( Retail. shop clorks)..<:¢c 4... ig|.. te c|dews| cc eadbe. ot. lock. .t doe |e. t 3| 169 0 0 1) 35 a| 5-7 
Services) foc cbo ieee ee 7| 168 0 0 7] 272); 14) 4-0} 28] 3906) 15 -4) 143) 5671) 32 § 
(g) |Governmental.... es are. -. sep 7| 168 0 0 6} 239 6 0| 13) 3434 0 0} 59) 4112 1 0 
Federal employees........... 7| 168 Vip, See 3) 6-125 ON taaot 6} 1201 Olt: 40} 1790 Ofte ve: 
"Givie piiphoyees.t. ... ne 5. bet Ae eee eed 3] 114 Olaeces Cip2eos (01 a ie 19] 2322 NK eee 
(BD) Miscellaneous... amar -ivc kewlio sc lee te alee aa 1; 33) if) 33-3) 10) 472; 15) 3-2] 54] 1559) 31] 2-9" 

Hotel and restaurant empl Peete «ha oe eel < tata eo heres Mans ed oh tes «Leta Nok: coed 1 62 Ol tess 1 11 Ole... 

Theatre and stage employees}.....|.....].....]..... Dit foo LL od Sl (ool 9 TS5leeis 13|)e 38285 18ite... 

Barbee Ps aag. |. dengue: cama) > beet Ae icici 1. i ete 4) 254 OVS tee: 17| 480 Ye 

Stationary engineers and fire- fl 

DORs beat tel cS 6 cam eaManes Om, aa 1 ene 8 oy beer Om 2 caclaal FE) Hit ee <a c1ANe tg ARIS) eiUe e Ae AT Oe Eons 15} 484 OI aae 

ONGC ce tae ican: nse an SE te, Pee ee ee a 1; 60 Ons, 8} 256 Bde e se 

All Occupations................ 93} 8877; 333) 3-8)  67| 3762) 66) 1-6) 227/36985! 3275] 8-9} 608151546 990; 1-9° 
NS RT TE. SS a ae a a a a a a eee oe ER en ee ee ee er ee eee . 
gain was reported in-the building trades and trades. The mining industry reported an al-: 


a smaller advance in the transportation 
group. Lumber workers were considerably 
better employed but the situation among 
miners was somewhat less favourable. 
Shghtly greater activity was recorded in 
the manufacturing industries during May 
than in the same month last year, due 
mainly to improvement among garment and 
iron and steel workers, paper and _ cigar 
makers and printing tradesmen. A _ slight 
adverse change occurred in the building 





Ontario 






































most 4 per cent increase in employment, and. 
lumber and logging over 12 per cent. Trans- 
portation workers were slightly better en-— 
gaged, the improvement in the steam railway 
division being partly offset by reductions in 
navigation. 

In June, unions in the manufacturing in- 
dustries were afforded slightly more work 
than in June last year. Employment for 
iron and steel workers, metal polishers, glass 
and wood workers, cigarmakers and printing 
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tradesmen was on a higher level, but reduc- 
tions were registered among garment workers, 
paper makers, and hat and cap workers. In 
the lumber and logging industry there was a 
25 per cent gain. The situation in the build- 
ing trades improved as did also the mining 
industry, the gain in the former being 4.0 per 
‘cent and in the latter 4.5 per cent. A slightly 
greater volume of employment was reported 
‘in the transportation industries, both the 
steam railway and navigation divisions con- 
tributing to the gain. Retail shop clerks 


were a little better employed. Fishermen re- 
ported a small percentage of idleness as com- 
pared with no unemployment in June last 
year. 

The accompanying tabulation (Table II) 
shows the percentages of unemployment for 
the months of April, May and June for all 
Canada, and also by provinces for the month 
of June. For this month reports were re- 
eelved from 1,502 locals with a combined 
membership of 145,732 persons, of whom 5,965 
or a percentage of 4.1 were unemployed. 


TABLE III~-PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR JUNE, 1926 


'T*’ HE volume of business transacted by the 

offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada during the month of June, 1926, as 
shown by the average daily placements effec- 
ted, was somewhat lower than that of the 
preceding period, but showed a gain of over 
20 per cent when compared with the average 
daily placements effected during June, 1926. 
The decline from the preceding month was 
due to lessened activities im the services 
group, while the increase over last year was 
general in all industrial divisions, that in 
the building and railway divisions of the con- 
struction and maintenance group being the 
most pronounced. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1924 as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada, compilations being made 
semi-monthly. It will be noted that the 
curves of vacancies and placements in rela- 
tion to applications remained practically on 
the same level throughout the month, the 
variations being so slight as to be almost 
negligible. In both instances, however, the 
ratio of vacancies and of placements to ap- 
plications was on a much higher level than 
that shown during June last year. The ratio 
of vacancies to each 100 applications was 
86.1 and 85.0 during the first and second half 
of June 1926 in contrast with the ratio of 77.6 
and 76.8 during the same periods in 1925. The 
ratio of placements to each 100 applications 
during the period under review was 76.3 and 
77.7 as compared with 71.7 and 70.7 during 
the corresponding month a year ago. 

The summary of the reports from: the 
offices showed that the average number of 
applications recorded daily during the first 
half of June was 1,766 as compared with 
1,783 daily during the preceding period and 
with 1,552: daily during the corresponding 
period of 1925. Applications for work during 
the latter half of the month registered 1,616 
daily in contrast with 1,493 daily during the 
latter half of June a year ago. Employers 
notified the Service of a daily average of 
1,521 vacancies during the first half of the 
month and 1,374 during the latter half ofthe 
month under review as compared with a daily 
average of 1,204 and 1,146 vacancies during 
the month of June, 1925. Vacancies offered 
to the Service during the latter half of May, 
1926 averaged 1/526 daily. The Service effec- 
ted a daily average of 1,347 placements dur- 
ing the first half of June of which 946 were 
in regular employment and 401 in work of 


one week’s duration or less, as compared 
with a total average placement during the 
preceding period of 1,381 daily and with 1,113 
daily during the first half of June, 1925. Dur- 
ing the latter half of the month under review 
placements averaged 1,256 daily (905 regular 
and 351 casual) as compared with an average 
of 1,056 daily during the corresponding period 
a year ago.- 

During the month of June, 1926 the offices 
of ithe Service referred 83,649 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 32,483 place- 
ments. Of these the placements in regular 
employment numbered 23,117, of which 19,727 
were of men and 3,390 of women, while place- 
ments in casual work totalled 9,366. Oppor- 
tunities for employment numbered 26,021 for 
men and 10,082 for women, a total of 36,103. 
The number of applications for work was 42,- 
191, of which 31,712 were from men and 10,479 
from women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected to daite in the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada: 





Year Regular Casual Totals 
1919 (10 months)...... 268, 001 37, 904 305, 905 
ADA Uae el Sis a BAS EAs aes Oe 366, 547 79, 265 445,812 
ET aE RE a 5 ae 5 ee Cae 280,518 75, 238 355, 756 
PPAR) ae Bee CE Poa 297, 827 95, 695 393, 522 
a UPS Hale AN ERs ge i Bi 347,165 115, 387 462,552 
LOVE A iid ee eo 247,425 118, 707 366, 132 
ODA ee 9 ates tenes las eae tt 306, 804 106, 021 412,825 
1926 (6 months)....... 107,814 51, 783 159, 597 


Nova Scotia 


Employment opportunities during June, as 
indicated by orders listed at offices in Nova 


Scotia, were nearly 10 per cent less than in 


May, but over 5 per cent higher than in June 
last year. Placements declined nearly 5 per 
cent from May, but were almost 8 per cent 
higher than during June, 1925. Increased 
placements of household workers were mainly 
responsible for the gains over last year, off- 
set in part by fewer placements in the manu- 
facturing. industries, logging and construction. 
Industrial groups in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were 
manufacturing 64; logging 98; construction 
and maintenance 63, services 345, of which 
232 were household workers; and trade 58. 
Regular employment was secured for 284 men 
and 102 women during the month. 


New BruNswick 


During June there was a reduction of 
nearly 27 per cent in the number of positions 
offered when compared with the preceding 
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month, but a gain of nearly 11 per cent in 
comparison with the corresponding month 
last year. Placements were 28 per cent less 
than in May, but over 9 per cent higher than 
during June, 1925. The manufacturing in- 
dustries and construction and maintenance 
were the only industrial groups in which de- 
clines were shown from June last year. The 
most important gain was in the logging in- 
dustry, in which 115 placements were effected. 
Placements in the services group numbered 
515, of which 279 were of household workers. 
During the month under review 205 men and 
93 women were placed in regular employ- 
ment. 
QUEBEC 


There was an increase of nearly 30 per 
cent in the number of orders received in 
Quebec offices during June, when compared 
with the preceding month, and an increase of 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS 
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tion and maintenance 1,176, of which 1,064 
were in building construction.. Placements in 
regular employment during the month num- 
ered 2,109 of men and 354 of women. 


ONTARIO 


The demand for workers, as reflected by 
orders listed at employment offices in On- 
tario during June, declined over 8 per cent 
from the preceding month, but was over 7 
per cent in excess of the corresponding month 
last year. There was a decrease of less 
than 1 per cent in placements in comparison 
with May, and a gain of nearly 16 per cent 
over June, 1925. Increased activity over 
June last year was shown in all industrial 
groups except. farming, the most noteworthy 
gains being in construction and maintenance. 
Industrial divisions in which most of the 
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nearly 83 per cent in comparison with June 
last year. Placements were nearly 8 per 
cent higher than in May, and over 29 per cent 
higher than during June, 1925. All industrial 
groups except farming and services partici- 
pated in the gains over June last year, those 
in construction and maintenance being the 
most pronounced. Placements by industrial 
divisions included manufacturing 262; logging 
436; farming 76; services 499; and construc- 


1925 


1926 


placements were made during the month were 
manufacturing 1,814; logging 1,262; farming 
947; mining 152; transportation 703; con- 
struction and maintenance 4,104, of which 
2,059 were in railway, and 1,659 ‘building; 
services 4,074, of which 2,263 were household 
workers; and trade 336. Regular employ- 
ment was secured for 8461 men and 1,197 
women during the month. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE 1926 














VACANCIES APELICANTS 
Orrices Reported| Unfilled || Regist’d | Referred PLACED Unplaced 
during | atend of|| during to at end of 


period period period j|vacancies| Regular | Casual period 





Halifax 


Chatham Hav ierttts oct. SORES 
St: JonnsG ast. a. eC. 3 eae 





QUEDEE LA ake KOR cee pies 


Ghathanwrys330) ees Ce. ees 
Copalt....08: me on Pe eee 


Kingston 


ee 


North B 





eee eres eee es eeseoreserees 


Sees eee eee eesreseseseseessese 











Pembroke y.bis 0... css se hat ee 
Peverborougits.«secceecrc nate sce 181 37 156 171 125 20 61 
PorttArthurjitsisad. auld. Shieh 1,134 40 1,123 1,107 1,061 46 29 
St..Catharmesicns sacuasieh toners 427 47 501 376 239 137 155 
SUSENOMAS?. cere e rates eee 230 20 215 218 115 103 15 
Sarnia, tA: tone Ne. Po ease. 176 9 197 169 124 45 142 
SLPS LY CLE 5, Ee ee he es 349 48 499 293 180 102 122 
Sudburyocne sy. AeA: PoE 657 195 679 672 660 12 0 
LIM Mingre ens esAs: -adaetseee scat 476 221 347 302 295 34 
LOVontOn wales inet en oe 3,688 528 || 5,966 3,463 1,727 1,444 1,963 
Windsors. A3ur ee ea 80 38 690 781 529 252 
Manitoba: 6.0083 65.6-Bate on ellets sb os 3,406 215 4,047 3,272 1,605 1,545 781 
SPAnUON eet ae oie cence a 314 74 219 206 181 25 14 
Daiphinalin’. ate RIMS JY. & 140 10 149 114 89 25 109 
Portage la Prairie.css.4... acti. 4a): 109 21 72 63 61 2 8 
WINNING. ceeee ts eens Minette cts 7 2,843 110 3,607 2,889 1,274 1,493 650 
3,594 663 3,247 3,181 2,590 544 324 
932 249 866 875 132 92 
215 17 117 117 103 10 0 
196 67 176 171 143 28 12 
sis\arotetiyererade ooo) =) akeia, s/s take iavanees ae 799 165 753 747 568 179 101 
chelate 6:00) 9 006 CAPM Pe RLS Re att aeRO 953 83 863 831 745 86 100 | 
137 34 119 118 105 13 2 
Poe eda EE... evel eee? 144 15 122 120 91 29 15 
fe theis berets: dry ptegre ole pabsen estore 168 So 151 152 91 61 2 
aie tercieliteiaVe onsls eioterete: oie sinter erates 50 0 56 50 44 0 
ere hector so. LRTI. we 4,208 200 4,566 4,068 3,406 627 494 
Ud svease ata lace packet aicks oe Binship eectaiors 1,385 52 1,676 1351 1,149 201 173 
Bite ceielce ateteretleia Natelevoiaraiehere 267 9 283 223 159 64 28 
Eedmiontonsssnirsi 2. ibh. clk os «8863 1,682 126 1,698 1,644 1,354 256 242 
Lethbridge BOAO? SES BE: PAG AO ROE ae 518 12 547 493 411 82 46 
Medicine Hat.................c0000- 356 1 362 357 333 2 
British Columbia.................... 5,305 776 6,403 4,839 2,711 1,917 2,147 
STAN brook: fevereee ee olen eee 277 38 228 240 215 § 
Kamloops:is45.8 Us, Os. Se 138 Sy 324 129 87 11 336 
Kelowna ee. SO cs Oy ee 179 99 168 150 114 15 oii 
INSNAIINO SC en es cise istedeto see. 341 3 325 307 13 294 146 
Neolsono... 62585 «dA RT. AIO OSE. 103 5 104. 109 99 7 17 
New. Westminstet. nn scisaiseerenes << 217 6 288 212 92 120 63 
PONUOUODS.. VEIT. fo eyes seg oe aie eke 187 15 184 177 117 44 11 
Rrnice Gaorgen236e... LIRIAS 78 11 67 67 67 0 4 
Prince Rupert c necoeee bee ohne 93 0 146 84 68 16 48 
Revelstokett vc. soke «chats. ken tee 41 21 82 4 4 0 38 
Wancouveriss. so/eFete Peie cd Pwd lhe 2,828 522 3,608 2,563 1,451 978 974 
VOIDOR... 150.0702 noc ansnnb OTe cake sp 110 18 84 87 27 
WVICUOLIA Ties ns olives cee terete aee 713 1 795 702 297 404 421 
AIMlL-Offfices..n.55) ccc: gegen bert. Gates 36,103 5,078 42,191 33,649 23,117 9,366 10,711 
ICT eel, te wettenes Gcdcc Rha BARE 26,021 2,326 31,712 25, 131 19,727 5,070 7, 894 
Womens... 284s AB Se, 10,082 2,752 4 10,479 8,518 3,390 4,296 2,817 
i 








*52 Placements effected by offices since closed. 
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MANITOBA 


‘Manitoba offices received orders for nearly 
19 per cent less workers during June than in 
May, but nearly 21 per cent more than in 
June last year. Placements declined nearly 
24 per cent when compared with May, but 
Were nearly 17 per cent higher than during 
June, 1925. All industrial groups except 
farming participated in the gains in place- 
ments over June last year, the most note- 
worthy increases being in services and con- 
struction and maintenance. Industrial groups 
in which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were manufacturing 149; 
farming 630; construction and maintenance 
249; services 1,817, of which 1,224 were of 
household workers; and trade 200. ‘During 
the month under review 999 men and 606 
women were placed in regular employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Opportunities for employment, as_ indi- 
cated by orders received at Saskatchewan 
offices during June were over 9 per cent less 
than in the preceding month, but nearly 31 
per cent higher than during the correspond- 
ing month last year. Nearly 13 per cent less 
placements were effected than in May, but 
there was an increase of nearly 25 per cent 
in comparison with June last year. Increased 
placements of farm hands and construction 
workers were responsible for most of the 
gains recorded over June last year. Place- 
ments by industrial groups included manu- 
facturing 76; farming 1,335 ; construction and 
maintenance 963; services 647; and trade 73. 
Regular employment was secured for 2,310 
men and 280 women during the month. 


ALBERTA 


Orders listed at Alberta offices during June 
showed a decline of nearly 6 per cent in 
the number of positions vacant, when com- 
pared with the preceding month, but a gain 
of over 29 per cent in comparison with the 
corresponding month last year, Placements 
were over 7 per cent less than in May, but 
over 23 per cent higher than in June, 1925. 
All industrial divisions except services showed 
gains over June last year, those in farm- 
ing and construction and maintenance being 
the most noteworthy. Industrial groups in 
which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were manufacturing 259; 
farming 1,746; construction and maintenance 
1,083; services 727; and trade 92. During 
the month 3,096 men and 310 women were 
placed in regular employment. 
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BritisH CoLUMBIA 


There was an increase of nearly 34 per 
cent in the number of positions offered 
through British Columbia offices: during June, 
when compared with May, and of over 44 
per cent in comparison with June, 1925. 
Placements during the month under review 
exceeded the totals for May by nearly 22 
per cent, and were also nearly 30 per cent 
higher than in June last year. All industrial 
groups except services participated in the 
gains over last year, those in farming and 
construction and maintenance being the most 
pronounced. Placements by industrial groups 
included manufacturing 632; logging 381; 
farming 895; mining 124; transportation 312; 
construction and maintenance 1,122; services 
986; and trade 161. During the month 2,263 
men and 448 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During June, 1926, the offices of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada made P54 eg 
placements in regular employment of which 
14,459 were persons for whom the employ- 
ment was found outside the immediate local- 
ity of the offices at which they were regis- 
tered. Of the latter 1,363 were granted the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate, 998 going to points within the same 
province as the despatching office and 365 
to other provinces. The reduced transporta- 
tion rate which is 2.7 cents per mile with a 
minimum fare of $4, is granted by the rail- 
way companies to bona fide applicants at the 
Employment Service who may desire to 
travel to distant employment for which no 
workers are available locally. 


The Quebec certificates numbered 155 of 
which 60 were provineial and 95 interprovin- 
Provincially (Montreal transferred 14 
bushmen and 46 saw mill labourers to points 
within its own zone. Of the interprovincial 
transfers Hull sent one cook to Sault Ste. 
Marie and 93 bushmen to North Bay and 
Montreal one bushmen to Sault Ste. Marie. 

From the Ontario offices 466 persons 
travelled at the reduced rate, 345 going to 
points within the province and 121 to other 
provinces. The- provincial movement from 
Pembroke included 6 survey men sent to 
employment in the Port Arthur zone, from 
Timmins one fitter to Kingston, from Toron- 
to 2 riggers and one pattern maker to Port 
Arthur and one storekeeper, one domestic, 
one rod man to Fort William and from North 
Bay 2 miners and 2 farm labourers to Cobalt 
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and 5 miners to Fort William. Sudbury 
shipped 3 miners to Sault Ste. Marie, one 
farm labourer to Toronto and 2 miners to 
Ottawa and Sault Ste. Marie sent one die- 
maker to St. Catharines. In addition 81 
bushmen, 118 construction labourers, 44 saw- 
mill labourers, 12 station workers and 61 rail- 
road labourers were transferred to Northern 
Ontario points, principally around Timmins, 
Port Arthur, Fort William, Sudbury, North 
Bay, Cobalt and Pembroke, the majority of 
whom were despatched by the Port Arthur, 
Fort William, North Bay and Sudbury offices. 
Of the transfers outside the province 119 
were for Hull, including 12 bushmen travel- 
ling from Pembroke and 24 from North Bay, 
30 construction labourers from Port Arthur 
and 39 from North Bay, 12 railroad labourers 
from Toronto and’ one construction labourer 
and one engineer from Sudbury. The re- 
maining 2 were coal miners despatched by 
the Toronto office to the Sydney, N.S. dis- 
trict. 

Manitoba offices issued 293 special rate 
certificates, 188 to points within the province 
and 105 to other provinces. The Winnipeg 
office effected all the provincial transfers 
which included 123 farm hands, 13 farm 
domestics, one ward maid, one housemaid 
and 4 hotel workers sent to Brandon, 10 
bushmen, 10 carpenters, one baker, one saw- 
mill labourer and 2 farm ‘hands to Dauphin 
and 16 farm hands and 6 bushmen to the 
Winnipeg zone. Of those transferred to other 
provinces one was a carpenter travelling from 
Dauphin to Regina and the remainder were 
despatched by the Winnipeg office, 12 of 
whom were teamsters going to North Battle- 
ford, 8 farm labourers, 6 carpenters, 2 house- 
hold workers, 2 teamsters and one waitress 
going to Regina, 10 farm labourers, one gen- 
eral and 2 teamsters to Weyburn, 2 teamsters 
to Moose Jaw, one blacksmith, one farm 
labourer and 3 teamsters to Saskatoon, one 
construction foreman to Edmonton, one farm 
labourer to Calgary and 19 bushmen, 15 saw- 
mill labourers, one waitress, 10 track men, 
one deck hand, one chainman, one moulder, 
one fisherman, one blacksmith and one cook 
to Port Arthur. 

The Saskatchewan offices despatched 140 
workers at the reduced rate, 2 of whom were 
berry pickers and one a carpenter sent by 
the Regina office to Nelson and Vancouver 
respectively. The balance were all provincial 
certificates. Of these, Moose Jaw granted 3 
to rock pickers, 3 to labourers, 6 to teamsters, 
18 to farm hands and one to a cook going to 
employment in the Moose Jaw zone. Regina 
sent 2 farm labourers, one waitress, one car- 


penter and 2 teamsters to Moose Jaw, one 
chambermaid) ito Swift Current, 2 farm 
labourers to North Battleford, one saw-mill 
labourer to Prince Albert, one farm hand and 
one housekeeper to Swift Current and 2 farm 
hands within its own zone. From Saskatoon 
one blacksmith and 36 teamsters went to 
North Battleford, 48 farm labourers to points 
in the Saskatoon zone and one teamster to 
each of the Yorkton and Moose Jaw zones. 
The remainder were 4 saw-mill labourers and 
one river driver shipped by the Prince Al- 
bert office within its own zone. 

In Alberta 179 certificates were granted, 
167 provincial and 12 interprovincial. Of 
the latter 9 were farm hands going from 
Kdmonton to points in Saskatchewan, the 
balance being issued by Calgary to one 
housekeeper, one farm hand and one waitress 
travelling to the Saskatoon, Vernon and 
Revelstoke zones respectively. Provincially 
Edmonton transferred to points within its 
own zone 47 farm hands, one setter, 5 team- 


‘sters, 2 dairymen, 15 miners, 2 truck drivers, 


2 


3 painters, 7 labourers, 7 mill hands, 2 car- 
penters, 12 river drivers, one handy man, 2 
cookees, one bookkeeper,-one fireman, one 
stableman and 9 hotel and household workers, 
to Lethbridge 8 beet workers and one miner, 
to Calgary one brick setter and to Drum- 
heller one engineer. From Calgary one maid, 
2 road construction labourers and 3 house- 
keepers were despatched to Drumheller, one 
cook to Edmonton, one sheep herder to 
Medicine Hat, one waitress within the Cal- 
gary zone and 28 farm labourers to various 
points throughout the province and _ from 
Medicine Hat one farm hand was sent. to 
Calgary. 

The British Columbia offices granted 130 
certificates, 29 to workers going to employ- 
ment in other provinces and 101 within the 
province. Of the former, Alberta received 9 
farm hands, 7 from Vancouver and 2 from 
New Westminster and Saskatchewan, 13 farm 
hands, 7 from Vancouver, one from Victoria, 
2 from Nelson and 3 from New Westminster. 
Vancouver transferred one housekeeper to 
each of the Moose Jaw, Regina and Calgary 
zones and 3 bricklayers to Regina. From 
Nelson one printer went to employment near 
Edmonton. The provincial movement from 
Vancouver included 12 bolt cutters, one 
miner, one fireman, one planer man, one 
farm labourer and one flunkey travelling to 
Kamloops, one miner, one farm labourer, 
one engineer, one saw filer and one flunkey 
to Prince George, 4 miners, one flunkey and 
5 station men and 2 cooks to Penticton, 4 
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cooks and 2 miners to Revelstoke, one house- 
keeper and one barber to Vernon, one tally 
man and one edgerman to Cranbrook, 2 fruit 
pickers and 3 farm hands to Kelowna and 3 
labourers, one miner, 5 cooks, 3 flunkies, 
one station man and one concrete mixer man 
to points within the Vancouver zone. From 
Prince George 3 farm labourers went to Kam- 
loops and 6 mill men, 2 lumber pilers, one 
trimmer man and 2 flunkies to points within 
the Prince George zone. Prince Rupert sent 
2 miners within its own zone and Victoria 
transferred 3 fruit pickers to Vernon and 4 


fruit pickers to Kamloops. From the Nelson 
office, 2 bushmen and 5 miners were des- 
patched to Revelstoke and 6 bushmen and 
one teamster to the Nelson zone, while from 
New Westminster one construction labourer 
was transferred to Revelstoke. 

Of the 1,363 workers who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate 906 were carried by the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, 432 by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, 16 by the Pacific Great Eastern Rail- 
way and 9 by the Temiskaming and Northern 
Ontario Railway. 





Labour Legislation in the United States in 1925 


The Bureau of Labour Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labour has 
published a Bulletin on Labour Legisla- 
tion in 1925, giving digests and summaries of 
the measures enacted during the year in the 
several States. The Bulletin is a supplement 
to Bulletin No. 370, entitled “Labour Laws 
of the United States. with decisions of courts 
relating thereto.” Workmen’s Compensation 
laws, however, form a separate bulletin, and 
are not included in this series of publications. 
A cumulative index is provided in the Bulle- 
tin, forming a guide to labour legislation as 
existing in the States at the end of 1925. 
The Bulletin calls attention to some of the 
outstanding features of the legislation of the 
past year, which however was less in import- 
ance than in former years. A vigorous legis- 
lative campaign in Illinois secured the enact- 
ment of a law restricting the issue of injunc- 
tions in labour disputes; while a novel piece 
of legislation in Wisconsin also received the 
support of organized labour, the effect of this 
statute being to require the licensing and 
bonding of private detectives or inside shop 
operatives, employed to report on labour and 
other conditions. The law of Idaho on crim- 
inal syndicalism received a specific industria} 
aspect by reason of the new definition of g2- 
botage. Contempts in cases of labour dis- 
putes were a subject of legislation in New 
Jersey, 

Repeals of existing laws, but no new enact- 
ment were made in regard to apprenticeship 
in New Mexico and Utah, and in regard to 
anti-tipping in Arkansas and in Tennessee. 

Lying on the borders of labour legislation 
were (1) a law of California regulating the 
acceptance of builders’ tools as pledges for 
loans and (2) one of North Carolina re- 
quiring certain classes of general contractors 
to procure licenses. Extension of the ide. 
of the licensing of occupations occurred in 


connection with beauty culture, or the occupa- 
tion of cosmeticians; on the other hand the 
Colorado statute relative to licensing horse- 
shoers was repealed. 

The subject of the sale of stock to em- 
ployees received attention in several States. 
The regulation of trade schools is also noted 
as legislation lying on the fringe of labour 
legislation. Of social and economic rather 
than industrial interest is the slowly growing 
activity throughout the States with regard 
to old-age pensions. 

There was a steady extension of the idea of 
retirement for employees in public service, 
while the co-operation for vocational rehabili- 
tation proposed by the Federal Government 
continues to gain acceptance, such action now 
being \practically complete throughout the 
country. (Lasour Gazerre, October, 1924 } 
August, 1925). 





An “industrial relationship inquiry commis- 
sion,” made up of British employers of labour 
and workers’ representatives, will’ proceed in 
September to the United States. It will be 
headed by Sir William MacKenzie, who was 
chairman of the industrial court. The object 
of the commission is to investigate the 
methods by which close relationships are 
maintained in the United States between 
employers and employees, resulting, in a great 
measure, in immunity from strikes and indus- 
trial unrest. In Australia also Premier Bruce 
has requested employers’ and employees’ 
organizations each to nominate 18 men from 
among whom the government can select a 
party of eight to visit the United States to 
study industrial conditions. Mr. Bruce 
recently said it was a unique phenomenon 
that during the past six years in the United 
States a substantial fall in the price level had 
been accompanied by a substantial rise in 
wages. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 
PERIOD APRIL TO JUNE, 1926 


i, MPLOYMENT conditions as indicated 

by the work of the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada during the 
quarter April to June, 1926, were much more 
favourable than those reported during the 
corresponding quarter of 1925 as there was 
an increase of 14.3 per cent in the vacancies 
offered, and of 11.5 per cent in the place- 
ments registered in and casual 
employment. These were general 
throughout Canada, all provinces partici- 
pating in the increases shown, those in 
Quebec, Saskatchewan and British Columbia 
due for the 
most part to increased activity in building 
Farming showed 
increased vacancies, but recorded a nominal 
decline in placements, as the demand for 
workers was not fully met; all other indus- 
tries registered improvement both in oppor- 
tunities for service and in placements effected. 


regular 
galns 


being the most noteworthy, 


and railway construction. 


The accompanying table gives the vacancies 
and placements of the Employment Service 
of Canada by industrial groups in the various 
provinces during the period April to June, 
1926. 

From the chart on page 810 which accom- 
panies the article work of the 
employment offices for the month of June, 
it will be seen that the trend of the curves 
representing the ratio of vacancies and place- 
ments to ‘applications showed an upward 
trend during the first part of the quarter under 
review, declining somewhat during the latter 
part of the period, but throughout the three 
months remaining on a much higher level 
than that recorded during the corresponding 
quarter last year. During the period April 
to June, 1926, there was a ratio of 85.7 
vacancies and 76.8 placements for each one 


on the 


hundred applications for employment, as 
compared with 78.9 vacancies and 72.5 place- 
ments during the coresponding period a year 
ago. The average number of applicants 
registered daily during the quarter under 
review was 1,723, of positions offered 1,477, 
and of placements effected 1,324, in contrast 
with the daily average of 1,636 applications, 
1,292 vacancies, and 1,187 placements in 
regular and casual employment during the 
same quarter of 1925. 

During the three months April to June, 
1926, the offices of the Service reported that 
they had made 101,854 references to posi- 
tions, and had effected a total of 97,910 
placements, of which 67,379 were in regular 
employment and 30,531 in casual work. Of 
the placements in regular employment 56,911 
were of men and 10,468 of women, while 
casual work was found for 16,040: men and 
14,491 women. A comparison with the same 
period of 1925 shows that 87,790 placements 
were then made, of which 67,074 were in 
regular employment and 26,716 in casual work. 
Applications for employment during the 
period under review were received from 
94,8388 men and 32,591 women, a total of 
127,429, in contrast with the registration of 
121,024 persons during the same period of 
1925. Employers notified the Service during 
the quarter April to June, 1926, of 109,235 
vacancies, of which 77,381 were for men and 
31,854 for women as compared with 965,548 
opportunities for work offered during the 
corresponding period a year ago. 

In another section of this issue will be 
found a report in detail of the transactions 
of the employment offices for the month of 
June, 1926. 
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VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT 
























































Nova Scotia ' New Brunswick Ontario 
Place- Place- Place- 
ments ments ments 
Industry = _ 
aQ 2 a 
sigh PE S| oy 3 # 
Qo = = —- 
a = 3s qa = 3 
BakeG ib pata (nee Ae et Re ee 
a ® EI 3 o a E a 
i ta <a is os Ren DA > 6 é) 
Manufacturing................0.008. 293| 171 97 78 53 5,637) 3,613) 1,470 
Animal products edible............. 28 14 8 2 1 192 78 
Fur and its products........... PO POSE So) FRSA GIRO SE NRE ra ae eal oes Sages SSI eal ie te [Pn Fa raion, 9 
Leather and its products..... .. - eters iy sales ee. SCE .s Oe ne tne 4 34 
Lumber and its products........... 112 83 13 27 22 847 532 185 
Musical Instruaments.!...30:.. 22 echu eh. . Veclee s Selle ee SNE ermine sae ed Ok Sa 9 SS 4 
Pulp and paper products............ 6 1 2 11 Nt es use 413 254 125 
Rubber product]... 9225 4.1.0.4)08.| SOO eRe... SA) fa eee 103 22 
Textile products....c¢02 sneer oe 4 T 4 2 1 431 218 97 
Plant products edible............... 55 27 25 4 BHR. Se 513 31] 174 
Wood distillates, e0.0...1.0\« rqemgpl stg sil ddanie.cl etre mblhaa- «> Aemeipbalehe all ooh |Aane aden, dob Piienan¥ Ne coke Me chs 
Chemical and allied products....... 1s beste 17 10 4 163 J11 39 
Clay, ¢lass and stone wero 7! ce) leet. lees lee elk. Se aoe 331 287 30 
Plectris'eurrentls so. Teese loses ace col etn, ee 98 86 10 
Electric apparatus................:- 1 Ii Sate Zea fAaleee de Wea terta.. Ociee oee 213 115 88 
Iron and steel products............. 57 40 19 20 1600] 9 LS 381 
Non-ferrous. metal producta..3. .//31.}-ajeercl) bllt..iealig... flute, AOL. els. tes 130 104 21 
MAINOTAl PYOUUGCUA:. cere t aes Teese sed | oP Ol ee ee ae eee 166 115 49 
Mispellaneous...:.34... «-sbtoeiec| fied) fer8licerths... MONTEL 6 294 148 124 
Logging: 025 .da0ttt. GFE A) 193} 169]...... LSPS 12S. a 3,085} 2,478 45 
Fishing and FEEDS «Li API LOTR OIE QUEER RGU TUE se] TOFS are © 10 
Farniing 3) oO oe as. 60 5S] 28 31 3,049/ 2,733 78 
BEM) ec se ee kee oe or 107; 121)...... 345 322 4 
COR eee ch Cae eta 100 8 Epcos eeceres MB 5) 1 PRM felienaeeleh PIRI Wai OSS inciiheyeh ael PE UP Sy cro nge 
Metallic Orests ius. .wcsasgucsecexe> of s+ hee Mod it... .pabess 3 242 246 2 
Non-metallic orea.. .6..icccoesedsedioy. Map). Sis 8GNs.  Abobatdiviens 103 74 2 
Comminnication..<.s506..S sr beeen Oh MPO MEGL Se nee, PEAT Teo 100 65 32 
Transportation..................... 113 54 59 98 v1 1,717 791 896 
Street railway and cartage......... 47 46 4 630 224 397 
ilwaysohee AEA. 35 26 23 156 128 24 
Shipping and stevedoring........... 31 27 4 69 68 931 439 475 
Construction and Maintenance 142) 112 41) 334) 272 10,309) 9,787 663 
Railwayecdej ast. ostts oceiees cde 2] 33! O42 b..5 207; 208 5,824) 5,644 64 
WIRUWAY fos ose’ taitecrec ets 20 19 1 37 6 1,205] 1,055 106 
Building and other................. 101 60 40 90 58 3,280} 3,088 493 
Serviees, .A9!/7900,. AG Pie! 1,193/ 263; 754) 1,735] 326] 1,388 16,440; 4,488) 8,629 
Governmental. .............0c0c08. 15 1 12 a 1 471 360 104 
Hotel and restaurant............... 68 38 20 89 69 1,409 878 184 
Professional?) 5: 5.62 ef Ok hae des 110 22 77 177 17 759 424 223 
TOOtROT GBA fecha ett eos 22 11 11 3 2 857 277 512 
Personali™. ice riphK Ne ae 194 10} 185) 472 17 2,882 385} 2,535 
Household: sic 24. ape Sie Wiha nen a 784 181 449 984 218 9,906 2,100 5,069 
Part HOUSODOIG, . scceavconescedcil’* meter tte nae 3 PA ese se 156 64 
BEBNe cities cov cak eta ce ee 213 26 186 97 31 980 344 619 
PUCGAIE Sch eee s bas nscce date ce tee 172 24 147 86 26 848 297 535 
Wholesale............ ict be SE 41 2 39 11 5 132 47 84 
Finance........ clale's ese bccciete shoe cea 32 1 32 Signa... 186 41 138 
All Industries.............. coesceeee| 2353] 976] 1,170) 2,552} 968] 1,544 41,853) 24,666) 12,584 
Men............. nssie!d leave oveltiev skola. eventos 1,289 701 563| 1,340 686 634 29,055} 21,058 6,788 
Women, ee ee 1,064 275 607} 1,212 282 910} 1,853} 1,145 12,798 3, 608 5,796 
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SERVICE BY INDUSTRIES, APRIL TO JUNE, 1926 
















































Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British Columbia Canada 
Place- Place- Place- Place- Place- 
ments ments ments ments ments 
m 2 8 m 3 
3 | & 3 | & e nlecs E q|% : 
s ee S m3 S Ss > 6) S 5 
240 2,947 10,379 3,101 
421 218 
pee Riper | ce siti) en ee wll pe a i | Ee ee Ym UG PO, oh a Poe vo RUN Rh, See rs OMe gamer 13 11 
194 129 
1:25 1,045 2,647 421 
we ae Ue 0 Re | ede, ee a Ce ee ee ee eee 7 4 
732 212 
eS 170 44 
649 187 
829 303 
ee fee [ore-c otra | a oan PS OT ee ca Sees ee ee LOA. as 14 2 
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1,529 1,461 1,502 1,467 1,104 10,990 838 
1,156 2,845 712 
1,085 10,264 1,487 
6,862 1, 3, 408 1,001 3,099 1,305 3,241 2,039] 38,197 20,195 
Pe tees 644 154 
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1,689 598 
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6,563 1,870] 4,218 2,684 1,050 2,485 1,114 3,195 1,408} 31,854 14,491 
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BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA IN JUNE, 1926 


HERE was an increase of 0.7 per cent 

in the value of the building permits 
issued by 63 cities during June as compared 
with May, and a considerable gain of 25.2 
per cent over June, 1925. The former in- 
crease, though slight, is interesting because 
the building authorized in June is generally 
less than in May. The total for the month 
under review stood at $18,672,238, while in 
the preceding month it was $18,537,932, and 
in June, 1925, it was $14,915,884. The list 
of cities this month includes, for the first 
time, Kamloops and North Vancouver; the 
former was added to give representation in 
these statistics to the interior of British 
Columbia and the latter on account of its 
proximity to Vancouver. The monthly record 
since 1920 of building permits issued has been 
altered by the inclusion of these two centres. 
Some 45 cities reported that they had 
issued over 1,800 permits for dwellings esti- 
mated to cost approximately $8,000,000 and 
more than 3,100 permits for other buildings 
valued at over $9,800,000. In May, author- 
izations included nearly 1,950 dwellings and 


almost 4,000 othen buildings valued at 
approximately $9,500,000 and $8,200,000, 
respectively. 


During June there were increases over May 
in the value of building permits issued in 
Prince Edward Island, Ontario, Alberta and 
British Columbia. The gain in the last 
named, of $859,055 or 34.8 per cent, was most 
pronounced. Of the declines in the remain- 
ing provinces, that of $866,479 or 16.1 per 
cent in Quebec was absolutely the largest, but 
the loss of $44,261 or 47.8 per cent in Nova 
Scotia was proportionately greater. 

As compared wiith June, 1925, New Bruns- 
wick and Quebec registered reductions in the 
- value of building authorized. The other 
provinces recorded increases; that in Ontario 
of $1,589,256 or 23.8 per cent, was the 
largest absolute gain, while Alberta showed 
the greatest proportionate increase of $446,230, 
or 125.3 per cent. 

Montreal and Toronto reported decreases 
in the permits granted as compared with 
May, 1926, and June, 1925, while in Winnipeg 
and Vancouver there were gains in both com- 
parisons. Quebec, Niagara Falls, Oshawa, 
Owen Sound, Port Arthur, Stratford, York 
Townships, Welland, Windsor, Ford, Sandwich, 
Woodstock, Saskatoon, Calgary, New West- 
minister, Point Grey, and, North Vancouver 
also recorded increases as compared with both 
the preceding month and the corresponding 
month last year. 

Table I gives the value of the building 
permits issued’ in 63 cities during May and 


. 





June, 1926, and June, 1925. The 35 cities for 
which records are available since 1910 are 
marked with asterisks. 


Taste I.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK 
AS INDICATED BY THE VALUE OF BUILDING 
PERMITS ISSUED IN 63 CITIES, 











Cities June 1926 | May 1926 | June 1925 
$ $ 

P.E.I.- Charlottetown 17,000 Nil Nil 
Nova Scotia.......... 48,430 92,691 47,105 
*Halifax...J.. here 41,335 88, 052 46, 200 
New Glasgow....... 2,345 600 60 
*SVdnGYy. ac dhe oe «beak 4,750 4,039 845 
New Brunswick..... 70,025 109, 168 186, 045 
Fredericton......... 7,660 5,690 8,775 
*Monctoni e405. < 45, 665 ei 978 8,270 
“Ste OON NS, & is. 0kes < 16, 700 8,500 174, 000 
Quebec... 2 en: 4,498,747 | 5, 365, 226 4,554, 878 

*Montreal-*Maison- 

NCUVEs dete vewias ac 2,461,587 | 2,781,110 2,908,555 
*QnebeC! ieee. ste: 1,518, 660 377, 636 382,661 
Shawinigan Falls... 23,785 28,125 29; 950 
*Sherbrooke......... 88, 800 178,000 31,500 
*Three Rivers....... 154, 490 409, 230 57,100 
*Westmount:..2o)... 251,425 1,591,125 1,145,112 
Ontario: .. /2.....8!. 7,995,757 | 7,707,534 6,456,501 
Believillel .. :.. <P... 10, 225 14,595 29,910 
*Brontiord®...8 iF .. 14,470 19,520 24,097 
@hathamts.c. thos 20,595 70, 650 Sore 
*Fort William........ 62,710 184, 680 81,170 
Galt. eee Te 7,501 14, 058 27,415 
*Guelph sd) oo 77,820 24,650 87,611 
*Hamiltoniens.. 0th, 431,500 502,000 361,000 
*Kongston'te. scab pes 202, 691 208, 364 UD ree 
*kotehenere.s... 24.5 135, 092 169,557 176, 880 
*Wondon 445.400 248,870 418,120 228,085 
Niagara Falls....... 261, 232 187, 645 124,765 
Qshawa. ia... te. 103, 205 43,375 47,600 
*Ottawac fe oue. seo: 383, 663 382,875 397,550 
Owen Sound........ 34, 500 25,060 15,375 
*Peterborough....... 23,063 50,770 35, 630 
*Port Arthur... 2h2.. 488,355 98,466 29,966 
*Stratiord.)...i.- 78, 674 72,510 29,117 
*St. Catharines...... 97,446 91,180 108, 187 
*St. Chomas:.-.ct.-. 13, 240 89, 727 11, 705 
Sarnig... 228... ... 2282 61,530 78, 085 51,308 
Sault Ste. Marie. . 24,775 31,362 18,700 
*RORONtO Whos care SROR 2,407,549 | 2,668,044 3,046,810 
York Township 758, 570 484,110 29,945 
Welland ...a% ..2..508% 107, 895 51,150 21,855 
SWINdSOP gers cre ee 1, 187,661 971,320 395, 676 
Herd £.... 208.2. bee 217,750 193,275 157,350 
Riverside... 2..40.. 68, 250 61, 400 127, 200 
Sandwich... .. ... 253, 825 219,925 117,600 
Walkerville. . 2 196, 000 269, 000 52,000 
Woodstock.......... 17,100 12,061 6,142 
Manitoba. ........... 1,425,695 | aa 2739317 612, 635 
*Brondoniicey uae 7,750 93, 820 5,500 
St. Boniface. ....... 48,595 127,197 52,885 
*Winnipes:s........tenk 1,069,350 | 1,052,300 554, 250 
Saskatchewan....... 788,510 860, 198 426, 098 
*Mooseiaw........... 18, 735 28,120 125, 280 
*Rewinay) Wasa eee 384,570 519,190 215, 243 
*Sackatoonse. bu veh. 385, 205 312, 888 85,575 
Alberta... .20....0h8. 802,415 663, 194 356, 185 
*Caloary ots. occ. © 629,330 279, 894 151, 200 
*Hamonton......u -. 153,340 SY SEs: 183,540 
Meth brid SC ncacclinns 17,295 9,775 21, 285 
Medicine Hat....... 2,450 95 160 
British Columbia....| 3,325,659 | 2,466,604 2,276, 437 
Kamleopsies .¢. , 650 Nil , 200 
Nanaimoies:.. uss 6, 556 13,900 5,700 
*New Westminster... 100, 393 43,465 79,435 
Prince Rupert....... 12,600 9,375 31,600 
*Vancouver...ssenk 2,179,525 1,534, 155 1,477,506 
Point Grey......... 708, 000 580, 750 503, 600 
North Vancouver... 177, 055 24,510 68,075 
South Vancouver. . 107, 400 164,800. 78,275 
eViCtOriane ae tc eae 32,480 95, 649 31,046 
Total—60 Cities. ..... 18,672,238 | 18,537,932 | 14,915,884 
*Total—35 Cities..... 15,396,894 | 15,816,509 | 12,688,579 
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Cumulative Record for First Six Months, 


1920-1926 


The 1926 aggregate for the first six months 
was $78,620,362; this was 19.3 per cent, 29.6 
per cent, 7.6 per cent, 10.3 per cent, 41.0 
per cent, and 27.3 per cent, higher than in 
1925, 1924, 1923, 1922, 1921, and 1920, respec- 
tively. Since the average index number of 


wholesale prices of building materials is this 
year considerably lower than in any other 
year since 1920, the increase in the volume 
of construction is greater than would be 
indicated by the percentage gain in the value 
of building permits issued by the co-operating 
cities. 


Taste II.—PROVINCIAL TOTALS OF BUIT,DING PERMITS ISSUED BY 63 CITIES DURING FIRST 
HALF-YEAR, 1920-1926 

















Province 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island (1 City)..... 17,000 11,000 16, 700 27,500 49,500 127,200 34,506 
Nova Scotia (3 Cities)............. 293,397 851,958 603, 754 $52, S44) 9 13203, O84 iigio4,40cim 2.388.612 
New Brunswick (3 Cities).......... 494,001 755,090 304, 289 446,666] 1,107,458 534,855} 1,128,270 
Quebec(6:Cities)oei). vi): 2.8 oP 19,559,348] 16,647,887] 16,523,301) 19,598,131) 12,503,048} 10,870,750) 138,316,280 
Ontario (Gl Cities) a | ee. ae 31,331,719] 31,808,126] 29,028,415] 42,761,546] 41,858,395) 29,105,123] 29,355,724 
Manitoba, (3.Cities)).rccdes t= Si ee 8,491,246] 3,140,730] 2,201,396} 2,331,030} 4,439,403] 3,696,283) 5,740,273 
Saskatchewan (3 Cities)........... 2,883,992} 1,506,755} 1,863,334] 1,470,594] 2,437,585} 1,874,257) 2,219,660 
Aliperta (Cities anemic a 2,409,373) 1,508,554) 2,522,201 1,279,915] 2,213,495} 2,427,465) 3,791,546 
British Columbia (9 Cities)........ 13,140,286] 9,669,617] 7,610,764] 4,799,270) 5,449,206} 5,401,294) 3,832,845 
Canada (63 Cities), 6 months...... 78,620,362] 65,899,717| 60,674,154] 73,047,496} 71,281,674) 55,771,684) 61,754,710 
Canads..(63 Cities), 12;months... 3. |eaen os acc 125,029,367| 126,583,148} 133,521,621] 148,215,407) 116,794,414/ 117,019, 622 
Proportion of permits issued in first 

6 months to total forvyear* .. vsiaia.d 4. . lacie. 52-7 47-9 54-7 48-1 47-8 52:8 
1Average weighted index numbers 

of wholesale prices of building 

materials, 6 months............2: 150-6 154-1 165-2 166-1 161-1 197-1 215-5. 
2A verage index numbers of wages in 

Dudes tradesttiorsyear yore e seeks ee eee 170-4 169-7 160-4 162-5 170-5 180-9 

1 Compiled by Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Average, 1913100. 
2 Compiled by Department of Labour, Average, 1913=100. 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazerte. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both employers and employees. Verbal 
agreements, which are also included in the 
records, are schedules of rates of wages, hours 
of labour and other conditions of employ- 
ment agreed upon between the parties con- 
cerned, and in effect though not signed. In 
addition to these, important schedules of 
wages including civic 
schedules. In the case of each agreement or 
schedule, the rates of wages for the principal 
classes of labour are given, with other infor- 


mation of general interest. 
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are summarized, 


and’ 


Manufacturing: Animal Foods 


VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA—FRASER VAL- 
LEY MiLtkK fPropucers’ ASSOCIATION OF 
VANCOUVER AND NEW WESTMINSTER, B.C. 
AND INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, STABLEMEN 
AND Hevpers, Locan No. 464. Mik 
Drivers AND Darry EMPLOYEES. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 1926 until 
July 1, 1927 and from year to year, with 30 days’ 
notice of change. : 

Union members shall be employed except when other 
suitable persons are desired or where union men are 
not available. Non-union labour shall receive union 
wages and apply for membership within two weeks. 
A man shall not be considered unworthy of member- 
ship if and because a union man is out of employment. 

If a route becomes vacant employees of one year’s 
standing may change before new employees are engaged. 
An employee changing route shall be paid at the rate 
of one dollar per day while learning, and full scale 
when he takes over the route. 

The employer may discharge any employee for the 
usual disqualifications. Employees shall provide own 
working apparel, employer supplying aprons. No dis- 
crimination against men for upholding union principles. 
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One day off in seven, or one week off in seven 
weeks. Employees other than salesmen, eight hours 


per day; overtime, time and one-half. 

In accidents or breakdowns men shall be given a 
fair hearing. 

New employees shall be asked to sign the agreement 
within thirty days of starting work. 

Two meetings each month to discuss problems of 
interest to dairy salesmen. Inside help to attend one 
meeting per month. 

In.case of breakdown of machinery beyond control 
of employer, he shall not be compelled to pay over- 
time, provided: men shall be notified to lay off during 
repair of breakdown, and men kept standing by shall 
be paid overtime if working over eight hours. No 
lay-off to be less than 2 hours. 

An employee working 51 per cent of time at any 
of the classified occupations shall receive highest scale 
specified for such work. 

In event of a strike in another firm with which this 
firm is doing business, employees of this firm will do 
their usual work only. 

Employees shall not engage in any other business. 

Wages to be paid on 5th and 20th. Employees not 
on commission shall receive one-half of their wages on 
each date. Those on commission, $86 advance for 
previous month on 5th, and balance including commis- 
sion on 20th. 

The basic wage rate is given as $86 per month, and 
provision is made for rise or fall according to rise or 
fall in the price of milk. Rate per month for 
inexperienced salesmen for first three months, $75. An 
additional commission is paid, based on points, as 
specified in the agreement. 

Wages per month, truck drivers (haulers) and relief, 
$130; truck drivers (specials), checkers, and _ inside 
relief men, $125; truck helpers, stable helpers, and all 
other inside help, $120; outside relief men, $150. New 
employees, first three months, $100; next three, $110; 
thereafter, scale. 

Employees may appeal against charges of dishonesty. 
“New men on routes, $1 per day for three days’ learn- 
‘ing. 

No employee receiving more wages or working fewer 
hours shall suffer because of adoption of the agree- 
ment, this not to affect employees on routes. 

No cessation of work or lockouts; no sympathetic 
strikes. 

In a controversy, men shall continue working, and 
adjustment shall be made by representatives of parties 
if possible. If arbitration is necessary a board shall 
meet five days after request for same. 

If parties are unable to agree on amendments to 
agreement, application shall be made under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act for a Board of 
Arbitration, decision of majority to be accepted by 
both parties as final and binding. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


Hutt, QuEBEC, AND OTTAWA, ONTARIO—OWN- 
ERS OF “LE Droit’ AND NATIONAL CATHO- 
Lic SYNDICATE OF PRINTERS AND BooK- 


BINDERS. 
Agreement to be in effect from February 1, 1926 
to February 1, 1927. 
Preference to be given to union members. If union 


cannot supply workers, only such shall be employed as 
will agree to join the union within one month. 

Hours, 48 per week. 

Minimum wage, journeymen printers, linotype men, 
newspaper pressmen and job pressmen, bookbinders 
and rulers, day work, $36; night work 25 per cent 


extra. Journeymen stereotypers, day or night work, 
$25. 


Apprentices in typesetting, stereotyping, presses and 
ruling, to serve five years. Wages per week, third 
year, $11.75 and $13.25; fourth year, $16.50 and $17.75; 
fifth year, $19.12 and $22.50. Wages per week for 
apprentices in stereotyping, day or night work, first 


year, $12; second year, $15; third year, $18; fourth 
year, $25; fifth year, $35. 
Apprenticeship on linotype or other composing 


machine, to last six months and commence only after 
the first six months of the fifth year of apprenticeship. 
Wages: when the apprentice on the linotype produces 
in. an appreciable way, wages shall be in proportion 
to production during first eight weeks. Wages for 
remainder of apprenticeship term, divided into three 
parts, $22, $26 and $30 per week. 

Number of apprentices, in any department, one to 
three or less journeymen. 

Overtime, first three hours, time and a half; there- 
after, double time. 

Holiday rate, including every Sunday, 
holidays, and five other holidays, double time. 

Union shall be notified of necessity of reducing 
number of employees. Last hired to be first 
discharged. 

One week’s notice shall be given of leaving work or 
dismissal except for serious cause. 


Catholic 


CALGARY, ALBERTA—-CERTAIN FIRMS AND INTER- 


NATIONAL PRINTING PRESSMEN AND As- 


SISTANTS’ Union, No. 201. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 1926 
until September 1, 1926. 
Wages per week, cylinder pressmen, day, $39.60; 


night, $42.60; platen pressmen, 4 presses, day, $35.20; 
night, $38.20; 3 presses, day, $33; night, $36; 2 presses, 
day, $30.80; night, $33.80. Assistant pressmen, $30.80. 

Cylinder feeders, per week, first six months, $15.84; 
second six months, $18.48; second year, $20.25; third 
year, $23.76. Platen feeders, first six months, $9; 
second six months, $10.60; second year, $13.20; third 
year, $15.84; after three years, $18.48. 

A feeder with three or more years’ experience shall 
enter his apprenticeship as assistant pressman when a 
vacancy occurs, and after two years shall have an 
examination, set by Local No. 1. If successful, he 
shall be qualified to fill first opening for pressman. 

One apprentice to four journeymen. 

Those receiving higher wages than provided for by 
the agreement shall not be reduced. 

Feeders and assistants, 50 cents extra per shift for 
night work. 

Hours, 44 per week; 8 per day, 4 Saturday. 
work, 42 hours per week, 7 hours per night. 

Overtime, first 3 hours, time and one-half; there- 
after, and Sundays and holidays, double time. 


Night 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


MERRITTON, ONTARIO—LINCOLN (PULP AND 
PAPER COMPANY, LIMITED, AND VARIOUS 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE UNIONS. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 31, 1926 until 
May 15, 1927. 

Questions of jurisdiction shall be decided by the 
American Federation of Labour. 

Employees shall be union members, when available. 

Paper mills shall operate six days per week. Pulp 
mills, six days per week, and six and one-half when 
pulp is needed, and longer when agreed. 

Only members of paper makers’ union, assisted by 
swipers, sweepers and labourers, shall clothe and 
operate paper machines. On Sundays work shall be 
limited to cleaning, oiling and repairs. 
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Rules governing mill employees shall form part of 
the agreement. 

No strikes or lockouts shall take place. 

Wages shall be discussed with all the labour unions 
at one time. 

Wages per hour—Lincoln Mill: rope cutter, 45 cents; 
beater boss, 65 cents; beater helpers, 45 cents; machine 
tender, 76 cents; back tender, 53 cents; third hand, 
46 eents; packer, 50 cents; oiler, 52 cents. Finishing 
room girls, new, 30 cents; experienced, 32 cents; 
regular day labourers, 42 cents. Lybster Mill: beater 
boss, 75 cents; first helper, 48 cents; beater helper, 
45 cents; machine tender, 90 cents; back tender, 65 


cents; third hand, 53 cents; fourth hand, 45 cents; 
fireman, 65 cents; firemen’s helpers, 53 cents; steam 
engine operators, 60 cents; oiler, 52 cents; calender 


runner, 60 cents; calender helper, 45 cents; packer, 50 
cents; finishers’, 54 cents; finishers’ helpers, 40 cents; 
finishing room boys, 33 cents; finishing room girls, 
new, 30 cents; experienced, 32 cents; learner, 28 cents; 
regular day labourers, 42 cents. 

Sulphite Department: regular yard men, 42 cents; 
oiler, chipperman, 52 cents; wood room, 45 cents; 
acid maker, 63 cents; stone man, 45 cents; fireman, 
65 cents; fireman’s helper, 53 cents; cooks, 68 cents; 
cooks’ helpers, 45 cents; bleach liquor man, 63 cents; 
wet room foreman, 65 cents; belmer man, 50 cents; 
back tender, 48 cents; screen man, 48 cents; lap 
cutters, blowpits, 46 cents; dinkey operators, 44 cents, 
oiler, 52 cents; tallyman, 48 cents; pulp loaders, 45 
cents. 

Maintenance: millwright, machinist, pipefitter, elec- 
trician, 70 cents; mechanic’s helpers, 48 cents; power 
plant operators, 57 cents. 

Bag Room: bag machine tenders, 58 cents; operators, 


45 cents; helper, 20 cents; apprentice pressmen, 50 
cents and 40 cents; pressman’s helper, 20 cents; 
compositor, 50 cents; compositor’s helper, 20 cents; 


girls, 28, 30 and 32 cents. Packer, 50 cents. 


Iroquois FALLS, ONTARIO—ABITIBE POWER AND 
PareR COMPANY AND VARIOUS UNIONS 


Agreement to be in effect ffom May 1, 1926 until 
May 1, 1927 and from year to year thereafter, subject 
to 30 days’ notice of change. 

The text of the agreement is similar to that 
previously in effect as summarized in the Lasour 
Gazette for July, 1924, with changes in the duration 
of the time and one-half rate on certain holidays. 

General mill rates are as summarized, in the Lasour 
Gazette for September, 1924, with the following 
changes: Wood room foreman, salary; grindermen, 48 
cents. Sulphite mill: riffler men, 50 cents; deckers, 47 
cents. 

Mechanical and miscellaneous rates: digester repair 
man, 72-82 cents; roll grinder, 80 cents; lead burner, 
87 cents; pump repair, 82 cents; millwrights, 72-75 
cents; pumphouse, 62 cents; steam plant millwright, 
59 cents; millwright helper, 59-63 cents; saw filer, 84 
cents. . 

Mechanics: machinists, 72, 75, 81, 87 cents; tinsmiths, 
babbitt men, 72-80 cents; blacksmith, 72-75 cents; 
driller, 72 eents; welders, 87 cents; helpers, 59-62 cents; 
tool room men, 70 cents. 

Pipefitting: pipe fitters, 72-81 cents; 
cents. 

Electrical: motor winder, 77-90 cents; lineman, 72 
cents; journeymen, 72-75 cents; electrical hoist runner, 


helpers, 59-63 


70 cents; electrical helpers, 59 cents; telephone man, 
72-85 cents; sub-station operators (new mill), 75 and 
78 cents. Twin Falls operators, 78 cents; assistants, 
59 cents; oilers, 45 cents; mechanics, 72-75 cents; 


helper, 59 cents. 

Masons, etc.: masons and bricklayers, painters and 
glaziers, 63-70 cents; mason’s helper, 40-59 eents; 
painters’ helpers, 59-63 cents. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


QUEBEC—V/ARIOUS (CONTRACTING 
(CONSTRUCTION ‘TRADES 
NATIONAL (CATHOLIC 


QUEBEC, 
FIRMS AND THE 
CoUNCIL OF THE 
UNIONS OF QUEBEC. 


Wages per hour—bricklayers, first class, 90 cents; 
second class, 75 cents; apprentices, 40 and 60 cents; 
plasterers, 85 cents and 70 cents; apprentices, 40 and 
60 cents; masons, 85 and 75 cents; carpenters, 50 
cents; labourers, 40 cents. 

Only members of the union are to be employed. 
This to apply in sub-contracts. 

Hours of labour to be as usually worked by each 
union. 

All overtime work after 6 p.m., time and one-half. 

If it is found necessary to engage non-union men, 
they must join the union. 

The employer will take up all grievances with the 
president of the Trades Council, who may visit the 
men at all times. No strikes or lockouts are to take 
place before. all attempts at arbitration have failed. 

The number of apprentices shall be arranged 
between the union representative and the contractor. 


MontTrEAL, QUEBEC—MONTREAL BUILDERS’ 
EXCHANGE, INC. AND MoNnTREAL BUILDING 
AND | CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRIES—AND 
THE District CouNCIL OF THE UNITED 
BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS 
oF AMERICA. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1926 to 
March 31, 1927. 
Hours, nine per day; five on Saturdays. No over- 


time except to save life or property. 

Minimum wage, carpenters and joiners, 75 cents. 
Any journeyman incapacitated through any cause may 
work for less, as agreed on. 

The business agent may visit the job during working 
hours. 

Union members are to be employed when available. 

Notification must be given on the previous night to 
men not required on a job; otherwise they may claim 
two hours’ pay. j 

There shall be no cessation of work owing to disputes 
over the agreement until negotiations have failed. 

Sub-contracts ‘shall be given under same conditions 
as in the agreement. 

The union is not bound to work where there is 
labour trouble or under police protection. 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA—GENERAL CONTRACTORS’ 
SEcTION OF THE WINNIPEG BUILDERS’ Ex- 
CHANGE AND BRICKLAYERS’ AND /MAsong’ 
INTERNATIONAL UNION, No. 1. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1926 until 
April 30, 1927. New agreement to be arranged in 
January, 1927. 

No strikes or lockouts before disputes are brought 
before the Joint Arbitration Committee. This shall 
consist of three members of each party, settlement 
being binding. 

Hours, eight per day: four on Saturday. 

If shifts are worked, regular rate is to be paid, but 
if more than regular hours for any shift are worked, 
time and one-half shall be paid to 10 p.m. Double 
time after 10 p.m., Saturday afternoons, Sundays and 
legal holidays. In consecutive shifts, hours shall be 
seven and one-half per day. 

Wages per hour, $1.35. 

A man hired and then refused work shall receive not 
less than four hours’ pay. 
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Board and lodging shall be arranged’ between 
employer and men. 

Extra car fare to be paid for work outside the city 
limits. Walking time to be allowed, three- miles per 
hour, failing a car service. Men sent out of town, to 
have transportation paid. Travelling time, regular 
rate; sleeper after midnight, provided but eight hours 
time is allowed each day. 

Foreman shall be a union member and receive at 


least 10 cents per hour above journeymen’s wage. 


CALGARY, .ALBERTA—GENERAL  (CONTRACTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION AND  BricKLAyERS’ Masons 
AND PLASTERERS’ JNTERNATIONAL UNION, 


No. 2. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1926 until 
March 31, 1927. New agreement to be negotiated in 
January, 1927. 

Hours, eight per day and four on Saturdays. 

Wages, per hour, $1.15. 

Workers outside the city, not less than 10 cents 
per hour above minimum rate. Railway fare to be 
paid and travelling time during working hours. 
Sleeper when necessary after working hours. No 
travelling before 5 p.m. Sundays. Time lost on 
arrival shall be paid unless contractor is not respon- 
sible. If return transportation is not available, lost 
time shall be paid for. _ 

Night shift, 7 hours work, 8 hours pay. 

Overtime, only for saving life and property, time 
and one-half from 5 p.m. to midnight and Saturdays, 
until 5 p.m. Thereafter and Sundays and _ four 
holidays, double time. 

Boiler and fire work repairs, not less than 10 cents 
vextra per hour. Overtime, double time. 

One hour’s notice of dismissal or departure of any 
~workman. 

Disputes shall be referred to a joint committee, 
settlement to be binding. There shall be no strike 
or lockout pending this decision. 

Scaffolds shall comply with the Alberta Government 
regulation. 


CauLcary, ALBERTA—CALGARY CONTRACTORS AND 
UNIrep BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND 
JoINeRS oF AMERICA, Loca No. 1779. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1926 until 
April 30, 1928. Agreement for the period following 
shall be negotiated during January, 1928. 

Wages per hour, from May 1, 1926 until July 31, 
1926, 90 cents; from August 1, 1926 until April 30, 
1927, 95 cents; from May 1, 1927 to April 30, 1928, 
$1. 

Hours, 8 per day; 4 ‘on. Saturdays. 
seven hours’ work, eight hours’ pay. 

Overtime, until midnight, and from noon until 5 
p.m. on Saturdays, time and one-half. Thereafter, 
double time. Sundays and four holidays, double time. 
No work Labour Day except to save hfe or property. 

One hours’ notice before dismissal or leaving work. 

Members shall not work for persons outside the 
Association, or for those who have not signed the 
agreement, for less than the agreement rate. 

Disputes shall be referred to a committee of three 
of each party; settlement to be binding. 


Night shift, 


VANCOUVER,  BrITISH CoLuMBIA—CERTAIN 
Loca Firms AND UNITED ASSOCIATION OF 
JOURNEYMEN PLUMBERS, GAS, STEAM AND 
SPRINKLER FITTERS AND HELPERS, LOcAL 


No. 170. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1926 until 
April 30, 1927. 

The agreement is the same as previously in effect 
with a few alterations. 


Wages per eight hour day, during April, May and 
June, 1926, $8.40; and from July 1, 1926, $8.50. The 
five day week to prevail, any necessary work being 
taken care of on Saturday morning. 

All work done on Saturdays and Sundays or on seven 
specified holidays, double time. 


Service: Personal and Domestic 


VANCOUVER, BRITISH CoLUMBIA—CERTAIN 
Locaa RESTAURANTS AND HOTEL AND 
RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES’ UNION, LOocAu 
No. 28. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 22, 1926, until 
May 22, 1928, with three months’ notice of reopening 
same. 

Hight hours per day, six days per week. 

Cooks’ scale, per week: chefs, $42, second cooks, 
night cooks, combination cook and baker, or pastry 
cook, $36; fry cooks, $30. Overtime, $1 per hour. 

Hours not to be over eight, or spread over longer 
period than twelve hours in one day. 

Women cooks’ wages same as men cooks. 

Waiters’ scale, per week: counter waiters, eight hours 
in twelve, $24; eight hours straight, $22.50. Table 
waiters, eight hours in twelve, $19; eight hours straight, 
$17.50. All five hours shifts, $15. Short shifts, $12; 
overtime, counters, 60 cents; tables, 50 cents. Split 
shifts, 15 cents extra per hour above table scale when 
working on counter. 

Banquets (not to exceed two hours): breakfast, $2.50; 
dinner, $3; luncheons, $2.50; cold spreads, $2.50. Places 
outside the city (transportation extra, and room and 
board when overnight}, $5. New Year’s Eve (eight 
hours or less), $5. Overtime, 50 cents per hour. 
Cabaret work, first two hours, $1.50; additional, 50 
cents. 

The union not responsible for help hired other than 
through the employment bureau of the union, nor for 
supply of labour during rush season. 

Complaints or charges against employees shall be 
made in writing and forwarded to office of union. 

Relief wages to be same as those of persons relieved. 
Uniforms to be supplied, employees paying a maximum 
of 25 cents per coat for laundering. 


Transportation and Public Utilities—Elec- 
tricity and Gas 


MontreaL, QuEBEC—MontreaL Licut, Heat 
AND PowWER, CONSOLIDATED, AND ‘THEIR 
EMPLOYEES, MEMBERS OF CANADIAN ELEC- 
TRICAL UNION OF LINEMEN AND HELPERS, 
Locau No. 1. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 30, 1926 until 
June 30, 1927, and for one year thereafter, unless notice 
is given by May 31, 1927 of desire to cancel agreement. 

Hours, eight per day, forty-eight per week. Work 
during dinner hour, only in case of urgent trouble. 

For being called out after regular hours, not less 
than five hours’ pay. 

Overtime, time and _ one-half. 
specified holidays, double time. 

In a general reduction of staff, or in promotions, 
seniority and efficiency will be considered. 

Grievances may be presented by committees or other- 
wise to foremen, to superintendent, and to General 
Manager of the Company. 

The agreement. applies only to permanent employees. 

Wages per hour, overhead division: linemen, first 
class, 55 cents; second class, 50 cents; groundmen, 47 
cents. Underground division: combination cable splicer 
and lineman, 61 cents; cable splicers, 57 cents; helpers, 
50 cents; cable men, first class, 55 cents; second class, 
50 cents; third class, 47 cents. Truck drivers, 47 cents; 
labourers, 35 cents. 


Sundays and seven 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


[DURING July, 1926, the Department re- 

ceived information regarding various 
contracts executed by the Government of 
Canada which included among their provisions 
the fair wages conditions sanctioned by Order 
in Council for the protection of the labour to 
be employed thereunder. 

Two contracts were awarded in connection 
with works of construction, etc. (“ A” group), 
the general fair wages clause being inserted as 
follows :— 


1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work hereby 
contracted for, shall be paid such wages as are gener- 
ally accepted as current from time to time during the 
continuance of the contract for competent workmen in 
the district in which the work is being performed for 
the character or class of work in which they ara 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current rates 
in such district, then fair and reasonable rates, and 
shall work such hours as are customary in the trade, 
in the district where the work is carried Olle Orlt 
there be no custom of the trade as respects hours in 
the district, then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for other 
cause shown to the satisfaction of the Minister of 
Labour, longer hours of service are required. The 
Minister of Labour may at any time and from time to 
time determine for the purposes of this contract, 
what are the current or fair and reasonable rates of 
wages and the current or fair and reasonable hours, 
and may from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his determination 
and any amendment or variation shall not be operative 
prior to the period of three months immediately 
preceding the date thereof. 


Pustic Works DEPARTMENT 


Dredging at Port Arthur and Fort William, 
Ontario. Name of contractors, The Great 
Lakes Dredging and Contracting Company, 


Limited, of Ottawa, Ontario. Date of con- 
tract, June 25, 1926. Amount of contract: 
Class “B” $0.353 per cubic yard place measure 
for the execution of dredging and the sum of 
$795 for the removal of the temporary pile 
breakwater at Port Arthur and Fort William, 
Ontario. Approximate expenditure, $133,535. 


DEPARTMENT oF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 


Construction and completion of section No. 
4B of the Welland Ship Canal. Name of 
contractor, Johnston P. Porter, of the City of 
St. Catharines, County of Lincoln, Ontario. 
Date of contract, July 28, 1926. Amount of 
contract, schedule rates, approximately 
$647,390, estimated from estimated quantities. 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


The following is a statement of payments 
made in July, 1926, for supplies ordered by 
the Post Office Department, under contracts 
which are subject to the Fair Wages policy :— 








Nature of Orders Amount 


of Orders 


$ cts. 
Making metal dating stamps and type, also other 

hand stamps and brass crown seals............ 996 23 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc 130 09 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’uniforms, 

CUC ren Crete ceteris fick on Goh Meer ee 11,138 46 
Stampme pads,anks €tC..cs...0502 nc) eee ee 759 97 
Moailtbacuhi thing sans <.° ae. -  en. Oe. 1,155 00 
SCALES TOATASEIIAL « eee SL cL ER Sg 227 70 
R.epaaesretca au, Alc eera: Ves fala gre a ee Sos 113 65 
WECLEE DOXCS CLECs tack. oe deuias tas evtee Ae 1,317 19 








Hospital Treatment for Government Employees in United. States 


The United States Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Commission has published instructions as 
to the medical facilities available to employees 
of the United States government injured in 
the performance of their duty under the 
Federai Compensation Act of 1916. The act 
requires that injured employees are to receive 
treatment in United Staites hospitals. “Where 
there is no United States hospital or dispensary 
then treatment is to be secured from one of 
the designated physicians in the locality. 
Mere convenience or personal preference of 
the injured employee will not be considered 
sufficient explanation for the selection of 


private physicians, or for designated physicians 
in those localities where Government hospitals 
and dispensaries are available.” 

“Tt is desired to emphasize the character of 
the services available at the United States 
marine hospitals. Both the hospital and dis- 
pensary services include every medical facility 
which can be utilized with advantage in each 
case. Specialists are always available when- 
ever indicated, and a full staff of ophthal- 
mologists, orthopedic surgeons, and neuropsy- 
chiatrists, with every facility for examination 
and diagnosis, are included on each hospital 
staff.” 
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-PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, JULY, 1926 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HERE was little movement in prices dur- 
ing the month. The weekly family 
budget in terms of retail prices was slightly 
lower, while the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics index number of wholesale prices ad- 
vanced slightly. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average retail 
prices in some sixty cities was $11.07 at the 
beginning of July, as compared with $11.06 
for June; $10.49 for July, 1925; $9.91 for 
July, 1924; $10.17 for July, 1923; $10.27 for 
July, 1922; $10.96 for July, 1921; $16.84 for 
July, 1920; $13 for July, 1918; and $7.42 for 
July, 1914. Prices of potatoes were substan- 
tially lower, while less important declines 
occurred in the price of mutton, milk and 
dairy butter. Prices of beef, veal, fresh 
and salt pork, bacon, lard, eggs, creamery 
butter and rolled oats advanced. Including 
the cost of fuel and rent with that of foods 
the total budget averaged $21.30 at the be- 
ginning of July, as compared with $21.31 for 
June; $20.70 for July, 1925; $20.30 for July, 
1924; $20.65 for July, 1923; $20.67 for July, 
1922; $21.53 for July, 1921; $26.92 for July, 
1920 (the peak); $20.66 for July, 1918; and 
$14.17 for July, 1914. The decline in fuel 
continued, due to lower prices for anthracite 
coal and hardwood. Rent was practically 
unchanged. 


In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, based upon the average prices of 236 
commodities in 1913 as 100, and weighted 
according to the commercial importance of 
the commodities, advanced to 156.2 for July, 
as compared with 155.7 for June; 158.4 for 
July, 1925; 153.9 for July, 1924;°158.5 for 
July, 1923;, 154.1 for .July;..1922;. 163.7 for 
July, 1921; 256.3 for July, 1920 (the peak); 
and 199.5 for July, 1918. In the grouping ac- 
cording to chief component materials four 
of the eight main groups advanced, one de- 
clined and three were practically unchanged. 
The groups which advanced were: Vegetables 
and their Products, because of higher prices 
for grains, flour, rubber, hay and_ straw; 
Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products, be- 
cause of slightly higher levels for cotton, silk 
and wool; Non-Ferrous Metals and their 
Products, due to higher prices for copper, 
lead, tin, spelter, antimony and solder; and 
Chemicals and Allied Products, mainly be- 


cause of an advance in the price of glycerine. 
Animals and their products declined, due 
mainly to lower prices for live stock, butter 
and cheese. The Wood and Wood Products 
group, the Iron and its Products group, and 
the Non-Metallic Minerals and their Pro- 
ducts group were practically unchanged. 

In the grouping according to purpose, con- 
sumers’ goods were somewhat lower, while 
producers’ goods advanced slightly. The de- 
cline in the former group was due mainly 
to lower prices for butter, cheese, potatoes 
and tea, which more than offset the advances 
in prices of flour, foreign fruits and meats. 
In the latter group materials for the milling 
and other industries, for the chemical using 
industries, for the metal working industries, 
the textile and clothing industries, as well as 
miscellaneous producers’ materials, advanced. 

In the grouping according to origin, raw or 
partly manufactured goods advanced, declines 
in the prices of live stock, vegetables and tea 
being more than offset by increases in the 
prices of grains, foreign fruits, meats, hay, 
cotton, silk, wool and non-ferrous metals. 
Fully or chiefly manufactured goods were 
lower mainly because of declines in the prices 
of butter and cheese. Domestic farm pro- 
ducts, articles of marine origin and articles of 
mineral origin advanced slightly. Articles of 
forest origin were unchanged. 

Professor Michell’s index number of forty 
articles, with prices during 1900 to 1909 as 
100, continued to decline, being 174.0 for 
July, as compared with 175.9 for June. 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce index of 
the wholesale prices of exports declined from 
160.84 for June to 159.96 for July. That for 
imports advanced from 153.41 for June to 
154.89 for July. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


The index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics is based upon the prices of 236. 
commodities, price levels jn 1913 being taken as the 
base, that is equal to 100, the figures being weighted’ 
according to the commercial and industrial importance. 
of each article included. This index number has been 
calculated by years back to 1890, being unweighted, 
however, for the period 1890 to 1913 and has been. 
calculated by months from 1919 to date for all 
groupings and from 1913 to date for the principal 
grouping. Summary tables of the Bureau’s index 
number may be found in the supplement to the 
Lasour Gazerre for January, 1925, January, 1926, and 
in greater detail in the Report on “Prices and Price In- 
dexes 1913-24,” issued by the Bureau. A description 
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of the methods used in the construction of the index 
number appears in the Lasour Gazetre for June, 1923. 

The accompanying table gives the index numbers of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by the principal 
groups in the three methods of classification and with 
those of the classification according to purpose or use 
in detail for the current month and for certain pre- 
ceding dates. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows the 
prices at the beginning of July of seventy-one 
staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, wood and coal oil 
and the rent for six-roomed houses in some sixty 
cities throughout Canada. All prices are for delivered 
goods. The exact quality, for which the quotation 
is given is set forth in the case of each commodity, 
and every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be avail- 
able for purposes of comparison from month to month, 
from city to city, etc. The prices of foods and 
groceries in each city, except milk and bread, are the 
averages of quotations reported to the Department 
and to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grocers in each. The 
prices of fuel and the rates for rent are reported 
by the correspondents of the Lasour GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published each month 
from 1910 to 1920, the figures during this period being 
secured at the middle of each month by the corre- 
spondents of the Lasour Gazette resident in each local- 
ity from dealers doing a considerable business with 
workingmen’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods included 
in the family budget, with laundry starch, coal, wood, 
coal oil and rent. In 1915 when monthly publication 
of the budget in the Lasour GazeTts was begun, it was 
decided to extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 
the list of foods and groceries was still further ex- 
tended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of commodi- 
ties were dropped from the list, and in the case of a 
number of articles the average prices of the grades 
most sold have been given, owing to the impossibility 
of securing prices for uniform grades for the various 
cities from month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, the 
provision for its manufacture and sale since 1917, not- 
withstanding the Dairy Act, expired at the end of 
February, 1924. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing rates 
for six-roomed houses of two classes in districts ex- 
tensively occupied by workingmen. ‘The first class is 
of houses in good condition, favourably located in 
such districts with good modern conveniences. The 
second class is of houses in fair condition less de- 
sirably located, but still fairly central, without modern 
conveniences. 

The weekly budget of a family of five, calculated 
in terms of the average prices in the cities for which 
reports are received, includes twenty-nine staple foods, 
laundry starch, coal, wood, coal oil, and rent, these 
being the items for which statistics have been ob- 
tained each month and published in the Lasour GAzETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each com- 
modity included are modifications of those employed 
in similar calculations by various authorities. For 
some articles comparatively large quantities are included 
owing to the absence of other important items of the 
same class. For instance, the only fruits are evaporated 
apples and prunes, and the only fresh vegetable is 
potatoes. But as market conditions affecting these 
usually affect the prices of other fruits and vegetables 
somewhat similarly, the relative proportion of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to be main- 
tained. At times when the price of an article heavily 
weighted for this purpose rises (or falls) abnormally 


the increase (or decrease) in food prices so indicated 
is exaggerated, and this should be taken into account 
in using the budget as an indicator of changes in the 
cost of living. In fuel and lighting the quantities are 
estimated on a similar principle, anthracite coal being 
used chiefly east of Manitoba, and soft coal and wood 
in the western provinces, while no allowance is made for 
the quantities required in the various localities owing to 
climatic conditions, nor for the differences in the heat- 
ing value of the various fuels. It was estimated, when 
the budget was first published in 1912 in the report on 
wholesale prices in Canada for 1911, that these calcula- 
tions represented from sixty to eighty per cent of the 
expenditures of an ordinary family, according to the 
total income. For the average family of five the 
expenditure on these items of food, fuel, light and 
rent would be perhaps two-thirds or about sixty-five 
per cent of the total income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase or de- 
crease from time to time in the cost of the items in- 
cluded, it does not purport to show the minimum cost 
of focd and fuel supplies for an average family in 
the Dominion or in any one province. The quantities 
of meats, dairy products, cereals, etc., included were 
adopted as affording a liberal supply for the healthy 
family of a man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income sufficient to 
do so would buy less meat, etc., but more fruit, fresh 
and canned vegetables, etc., so that comparative ex- 
penditure would be little changed. 


Cost of Electric Current for Householders* 


With rates in 1913 at 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
135.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 113.4; 1912, 109.1; 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1916, 87.6; 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2; 
1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1923, 79.5; 1924, 79.2; 
1925, 75.6. 

Retail Prices 


Beef prices continued to advance in the 
average. Lower prices were reported from 
many localities in the Maritime Provinces, in 


Saskatchewan and Alberta, but these were 


more than offset by the generally higher prices 
prevailing in Ontario and Quebec. Sirloin 
steak averaged 31 cents per pound in July, as 
compared with 30.2 cents in June; round 
steak 25.5 cents per pound in July and 24.5 
cents in June; shoulder roast, 17.2 cents per 
pound in July and 16.5 cents in June; 
and stewing beef 13.3 cents per pound 
Tipe heh ATi 1 on 2, CCN tS rn Wea) 
advanced from 19.1 cents per pound in June 
to 19.7 cents in July, lower prices in the 
Western provinces being more than offset by 
the advances in Ontario, Quebec and the Mari- 
time Provinces. Mutton declined from an 
average of 31.4 cents per pound in June to 
30.7 cents in July. Both fresh and salt pork 
showed a general advance, the former averag- 
ing 32.3 cents per pound in July, as compared 
with 30.7 cents in June, and the latter aver- 
aging 29 cents per pound in July, as compared 
with 28 cents in June. Bacon advaneed 2 
cents per pound, averaging 44.7 cents. Boiled 
(Continued on page 834) 





*Lapour Gazerrp, December, 1923, page 1442. 
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No. of 

com- July | July | July | July |June | July 
Commodities mo- | 1914} 1916] 1917 | 1918] 1919 | 1920/ 1921 

dities 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926] 1926 

Total Index 236 Commodities......... 236 /102-3/131-6/178-5/199-0/209-2/243-5/171-8/154-4 153 -5)153 -9]158 -1)155-7/156-2 

Ciassified according to chief component 
material: 
I.—Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, etc. 67 |111-6/149-8/215-4}220-2/234-4]287-6|178-91157-1 146-8/158-6/170-0/173-7/175-8 
II.—Animals and their Products........... 50 |102-5/119-9] 155-8/179-4/198-7/204-8 154 -6/133-7/126-1/119-9]135-1/137-5/135-5 
III. —Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products 28 | 97-8]/133-3] 196-8] 269-9/281-4/303-3 165-0) 175-9] 198-6|204-7/194-9]172-0|173-0 
IV.—Wood, Wood Products and Paper. /:.. 21 | 94-3/100-1/122-4]139-4/171-6/241-6 202-5) 166-0) 178-6) 162-5]159-4]155-5|155-5 
V.—Iron and its Products... seme. tahoe: 26 | 97-7|151-8/220-2/227-3/201-8/244-4 185-7| 149-6] 171-8] 159-2/151-5|143-5/143-7 
VI.—Non-Ferrous Metals and their Pro- 

GUCHS): ecb ea nk, (ene Deo ey anes 15 | 96-2/137-3]/146-2]144-2/135-6 137-7} 98-6}100-2} 95-4] 93-1 104-9] 104-1/104-6 
VII.— Non-Metallic Minerals and their Pro- 

CUGtS hee eset See ee a a 16 | 94-5/102-2/126-0/144-9]163-8]197-5 205-4} 187-0] 182-8] 184-9]177-4]175-8]175-8 
VII.—Chemicals and Allied Products.... 13 |103-0)123-1/154-8] 187-3/185-4]223-3 184-7) 166-1/165-4|154-5/157-81157-9|159-0 
Classified according to origin: 

I.—karm (Canadian Products)............ 36 |110-6)143-4]207-7/212-3/232-5/258-2/164-2/144-6 123 -9]/128-8/153-7|157-8]158-9 
ic Mariner a tee toe ee ee ee 8 | 98-8}107-1/136-8]172-5}/177-5| 173-5 142-3)143-9]130-1/140-5|143-0/ 150-5 150-9 
LET=—Hores tram... Stee teen, 21 | 94-3/100-1/122-4/139-4]/171-6 241-6/ 202-5] 166-0]178-6/162-5|159-4/155-51155-5 
LVi— Mineral. ogi .2e Jee. wie as | 67 | 95-8/121-5)153-2/166-1/ 167-8] 196-21 175 6) 157-7] 158-0) 155-6]152-2/149-4/149-5 

All raw (or partly manufactured)...... 107 |104-2)133-4/178-4|189-2/206-0/244 0) 168-4/152-6)144-4/147-9] 155-1/156-1/ 157-2 

All manufactured (fully or chiefly). ... 129 |101-0/130-4/175-5/196-9/204-4 242-0) 180-0) 156-1) 157-6] 154-9/159-4/154-4/154-0 
Classified according to Purpose: 

I.—Consumers’ Goops(Groups A anv B). 98 |101-3/120-6/154-0)172-8/191-7/226-1/174-4/155-0 148 -2/146-4/153-8/160-4/159-7 
(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco....... 74 (105-6) 132-3/177-1/193-3|207-6/244-4/170-7/146-5| 143-4 138-4)151-6)158-7/157-2 

Beverageseaiicas Oe. a0 0S FOE! et 4 |101-7/125-2/144-4]197-5|218-2/249.7 176-0} 195-0/222-3)235-0}240-2/2952-4/239-1 

Brcadstusis. a) guetta ape. eae 8 |110-6)144-4/214-1/224-4/216-6/261-2 186-9/151-6/136-2/143-9]181-0/171-31174-0 

Chocolatet.4..cf74., SUIW SORGT Ui 1 |102-0/ 112-0) 108-0] 104 -0/ 131-6] 183-2 109-2} 96-0) 100-0) 96-0/104-0]108-01116-0 

Bish: cf ie 084 BEE PER tek WE 8 | 98-8/107-1/136-8]172-5]177-5 173-5) 142-3] 143-9] 131-7/129-3] 143-0 150-5}150-9 

PMU CS ecay he ier: oe anc Ge ee  e 8 |101-6)124-2/149-8/173-5/221-6 249 -4/218-6/252-4/216-4/192-7/ 208-0 164-0) 167-1 

Meats, Poultry and Lard.............. 12 | 103-7} 118-9] 163 -3]200-8|204-1/209-2/152-7/150-6 136-8]121-1/145-7]157-4| 159-9 

Milk and Milk Products............... 11 | 100-0/119-5}149-1]165-1]192-8 203 -0) 167-8] 128-7/128-5]125-3/135-1/132-5 126-7 

SUA. KEMNCC.. ch ctr ee eee ee 2 |115-4|171-6}189-6|208-4/237-21408-3 213-3} 164-7) 238-9] 187-5] 146-4/140-7/140-7 

Verotables: s+. va Ween, c hae. 10 |122-9/210-0/323-3/232-3/245-4 431-1]170-0) 145-8} 163-3]179-9]147-4]278-5 271-3 

PS ia case Gsielete teers sideynatare ot ee: ee 2 |104-4/120-0)155-2/174-4/197-6]213-1 159-7/106-4] 92-2]105-5/123-8]114 6} 109-4 
(RODACCOmr ter cit. ee eee ee 2 |108-0|117-6]124-9]154-7/204-1/227-0 206-5} 206-5) 206 -5|216-5}216-5/216-5/216-5 
Miscellaneous..)/).450 193. L2R0Oae | 6 | 99-3] 119-6] 159-5) 213-0/248-4]283-8 186-9) 168-7] 160-7) 159-1) 152-0] 157-8]157-8 

(B) Other Consumers’ Goods........... 24 | 96-0/105-8)124-8/146-9/171-6/203-1/179-21165-5 154-3/156- 4/156 -7/162-5|162-7 

Clothing (boots, shoes, rubbers, hosi- 

iery and underwear)................. 11 |105-3)128-5/156-0]181-3/232-5/ 260-2 186-3] 160-4) 164-8] 157-2/151-7/151-7/ 152-8 
Household equipment................. 13 | 93-0] 98-6/114-9] 136-0] 152-3] 185-0 176-9} 167-1] 151-0]156-1/158-3]165-9] 165-9 

UT NEWBORN ot ac cet eae ee DN 3 |102-8]107-3]145-0]189-1/245-3/393-4 249 -4)219-6/229-1]194-8]194-8] 194-8] 194-8 

Glassware and pottery? ths... MES. 3 | 99-7/203 -2)224-3/247-4/336-9 490- 6/461 - 6/384 -4/302- 9/273 -0/322-7/321-3/321-3 

Miscellancoustt daa a &! Sel ee 7 | 92-9} 97-9]114-0/135-01150-6 182-3/174-8/165-5)/149-6}155-2/157+1 164-8] 164-8 

II.—Propvucers Goons (Groups C anp D)| 146 |103-4/130-7/197-4/195-0/206-2/241-91167-3 151-5/147- 4) 148 -3/155-5)150-9/150-9 
(C) Producers’ Hquipmentss = 2.5... eee 15 | 94-4/101-1/126-3/146-0/164-6 197-1)206-5)187-2}184-4/188-8/180-5 182-0) 182-0 
oots. ( 2HUe OE SIS SOs 7 4 | 98-1/117-8/163-4/203-9/216-6|264-5 248 -0/189-6/216-0}222-0/204-2]204-2/204-2 

Light, Heat and Power Equipment and 

SUPDUIOG eine, me ee eee 8 | 94-5) 99-9/123-7/142-1]161-5 194-1/ 206-4) 187-5} 184-2] 188-3/180-4|182-3 182-3 

Miscellaneous) 4...) 20007. Mes | 4 | 92-3/133-2/190-4/244-5/249-3 268-6] 200-5}177-5}185-7/198-41177-8 169-4) 169-4 
{D) Producers’ Materials.................: 131 |104-4/133-9]182-9)/200-3/210-7/246-8]163-0/147-7 143 -5)144-0)152-8/146-6]147-6 

Building and Construction Materials... _ 382 | 93-8)103-8] 130-7] 150-5] 175-0 214-9/183-2]163-3]169-4/155-1]154-0 148-0} 147-8 

dura ber 2 2S... TA, bg Seem < Me 14 | 91-1] 92-3/110-7|130-4/163-8]/206-4 180-0) 162-2/168-9] 151-5] 149-9]147-7/147 7 

Painters” Materials....00 = ™ 4 |102-2/159-4/219-4/264-3/303-2/313-7 173-3} 181-5) 200-9} 187-4] 198-61170-91171 7 

Miscellaneausic: : Yet ahaa: £ GE 14 |100-0/128-2/174-2|191-9]/192-4 227-7/192-6)164-5/168-1/161-6/ 160-3 146-8/146-0 

Manufacturers’ Materials................ 99 |106-8/140-8)194-9|211-7/218-8]254-0/158-4/144-1 137-6)141-9]153 -0)146-3/147-5 

For Textile and Clothing Industries... 21 | 96-2/134-2|195-3/274-1/286-8/310-9 157-3] 180-4/206-5/212-1/198-3]171-11172 4 


Por Fun Industry 2.7 ct waves eas 2 

For Leather Industry................. 6 |102-8|137-6 
For Metal Working Industries......... 27 | 95-0)145-0 
For Chemical Using Industries........ 7 |110-8]167-9 


er ary 








108-4] 138-6 

















3} 100-0) 117-9/127-4)121-1 
177-7/150-7|124-4|152-3]179-4|166-7/ 171-4 
186 +7| 155-2) 155-1/149-2)154-3]151-7/154-0 








177 -3/ 188-8] 209-9} 295-8 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMLLY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 


TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA* 








Commodities | Quan- 
tity | 1900 





Beef, sirlion, 

steals. .L: ated 
Beef, shoulder, 

TORS thie 
Veal, roast.... 
Mutton, roast.. 
Pork, tres 


Pork,salt,mess 
Bacon, break- 


Lard, pure leaf] 2 


Eggs,fresh.... 
Bers , storage.. 


Mallen...) 08 6 qts. 


Butter, dairy.. 
ag ide cream- 


Ghee old.. 
Cheese, new. 
Bread, plain, 


Flour, family..}1 


Rolled oats... 

Rices . <5 20.8 

Beans, hand- 
were Bee 


ated...5 -p ee 
Sugar, yellow.. 
Tea, black,me- 
Cuim..£. 5. me 
Tea, green, me- 


Potatoes : eee 








Starch,laundry 


Coal,anthracite/}{5 ton 
cok bitumin- 
‘ 


Wood, hard.. 
Wood, soft..... 
Coal oil hae OE 








Nova Scotia......... 
Prince Edward Island 


New Brunswick. . 


Albenta...1; 2.28 °. 352% 
British Columbia.... 











(1) 





c. 


.| 27-2 
19-6 
10-0 
11:8 


12-2 
21-8 


15-4 
26-2 


$ 
2-374 


$ $ $ $ $ 
9-37|10-50)12-79/14-02)14-17 











i 


bwmwew 





ZY. 
ef 
+ & 
YX 
Bo 


NOODLE 
NADHARBMNWDH 
PONDORWANW 
DO CONIUDMARHAM 
22 S QO He SH O2 Gr 0 90 
NSBAHOWAeD 
CWOWNINRNIDA 
mob cot OO Wr 
WWANSNE RO 
CONNIINRUIODY 
NOON OO ON 
OHWSNONNOB 
COMI CO ONMININID AY 
DOHOUMH RAD 
SSODOONGH 
<> 00 G0 GO 00 C0 CO “1 00 
CHOWAN we 


25-6 
23°6 


37-0 

24-0 
13-4 
19-4 
13-4 
13-1 


38-4 
17-6 


9:9 


10-3 
10-0 


= 


wR Ges cdc 
ws 





ww > ST O1w WG > 
Ow, CIO S100 DD CO 


0- 6 
91-4)106- 9|118- 8 


51-7| 60-4] 66-3 
33°4| 40-3} 40-6 
30-6] 38-8) 38-4 


70-5}110- +3 117-0)120-0)144-0)121- 
8-0) 67-0} 84-0} 63- 


40-5) 37-0) 44-0 
23-+2| 24-6) 34-2 


34-2] 22-6] 22-2 
22-9] 24-6] 29-1 
18-0} 22-0] 27-2 


43-6] 47-2) 93-6 
20-4) 22-2) 43-4 


14-6] 15-4) 16-4 


-3| 14-1) 15-6) 16-8 
58-6/118-2 


66-0 62. 7197-4 
“Oe le Ole kc 





105-0}100-5/100-5)118-5/114- 


1910| 1913] July | July| July} fuly | July | July | July) July) July | July | July | July | June} July 
1914 |1915 |1916 |1917 |1918 |1919 |1920 |1921 |1922 |1923 |1921 |1925 |1926 |1926 























c. Cc. C Colieee Cc. 
64-2] 59-6} 59-4) 60-4) 60-4] 62-0 
35-6] 32-0) 31-2) 32-0) 33-6] 34-4 
19-1} 18-3) 17-8] 18-1} 19-1] 19-7 
28-0) 28-2) 28-5} 29-3] 31-4] 30-7 
31-8) 26-6] 23-6} 28-2) 30-7) 32-3 
54-2) 50-4) 45-2) 50-4] 56-0) 58-0 
42-5) 39-1] 31-4) 39-2) 42-6) 44-7 
43-6| 44-8) 41-2) 48-2) 48-6) 49-8 
33°9] 31-2) 31-8] 37-6] 35-2] 38-2 
31-4] 27-3] 27-6) 33-7) 31-9] 34-7 
69-0} 69-0} 71-4) 69-0} 69-6) 08-4 
70-2| 68-4) 68-8} 71-4) 74-8] 74-4 
42-0} 39-3] 39-3] 40-9] 41-3] 42-0 
30-0)§30-1 
26-2) $30-1)§28-4)§30-6)§31- 


49 -0/§44-0)/§43-0/§58-0)§53- 
28-0) 27-5} 27-0} 31-0) 28- 





4 
i 
0 
6 
6 
2 
9 
6 
8 
3 
§28-4|§30-6/§31-6 
6 
0 
0 
5 
8 
6 
8 
8 
6 
0 


19-8|§20-6|§20-8| §21-8|§21-8)§21-8 
17-6] 17-4| 16-6| 16-8] 15-6| 15-8 
24-9] 19-7| 19-5] 20-7] 19-8] 19-8 
19-8} 18-6} 15-9| 15-5] 15-8] 15-8 
33-6| 50-0] 40-8] 33-6] 31-6] 31-6 
15-8| 23-8] 19-6] 16-0] 15-0] 15-0 


13-9] §16-6)/§17-4/$17-9/§18-0)§18-0 
15-2/§16-6)§17-4)§17-9/§18-0)/§18-0 
13-4] 13-5] 13-6) 15-1) 15-3] 15-4 
43-9} 52-5) 63-9) 45-1/100-7| 85-9 


LO LO i Ol et SO et Ol. TsO 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
8 -46)11- 62/13 - 00/13 - 77/16 -84/10-96)10-27)10-17) 9-91)10-49)11 -06/11-07 


Cc} oGle wm ©-a bi tes 
3:3} 4:0] 4-7] 4:6 


$ $ $ 
4-09} 4-04) 4-37 


SK 


mr N OLVOUn AIT 


BS 


eR 
NOrFOCOOCORRR Or 
WAITIDRONODA 
CGWOENOANOO. 
Hel alana 
WWwnmnmnwnmwmnrew 











Cc. Ct Cc. Cc. C. Ci C. c. 
5:0} 4-4) 4-0) 4:0) 4-1] 4-1) 4-1) 4-2 





73-8) 71-9/105-0)110-9|105-8)107-3| 104-6) 103 -2|106-6/ 106-2 


58-7| 61-8) 76-6] 75-6] 68-8} 70-7| 66-0] 62-9) 63-6] 63-2 
69-2) 74-7} 82-2] 87-4) 77-0} 80-2] 78-2) 76-2) 76-8) 75-7 
50-8) 57-8) 63-3} 62-5} 58-5) 59-0} 57-5) 55-3) 55-9) 55-9 
27-8) 28-9) 37-2] 33-7] 31-3) 30-2) 30-8} 30-3] 30-7} 30-8 


a ff | | ef | ee fe | | | | | =" 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
2-80) 2-95) 3-64) 3-70) 3-41) 3-48) 3-37) 3-28) 3-34) 3-32 


$ $ $ 
4-81) 5-25) 6-38 


Se 
A 


WRODISSHOWH 
De OOOH COP 
ee ee 
PRWWWWWDe 
ROSMOHWNO 
ODeH ONODWH 


91 9-86] 9-87 
-19/11-30]11-17)1 


—————S | | | | — | fl | | | | | | | 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
6-83) 6-95} 6-97] 6-98) 6-89) 6-87] 6-87 





$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
13-70)14-41/18 -41/20- 66/22 -02/26-92)21-53/20-67|20-65/26-30/20-70/21-31) 21-30 





AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 





$ $ $ $ $ $ 
0-31)10-65}10-13|10- 53| 11-24/11-12 
9-29} 9-40] 9-19] 9-66/10-39)10-06 
9-99]10-29+10-14)10-16)11-28}11-21 
9-72) 9-71) 9-28) 9-88)10-54/10-32 
0+28)10-08] 9-96)10-22)11-17)11-23 
0:02) 9-53} 9-39}10-14)10-27)10-47 
9-82)10-14) 9-56}10-56)10-56]10-55 
9-62) 10-81)10-56)10-77 
0-76|12-09)11-81}11-90 





*The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 


family. See Text. 


{December only. 


§Kind most sold. {For Electric light see text. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 





























Beef Pork Bacon 
n 4, a e Lae ‘ : -5 
LOCALITY br, joe aug an ee = ‘ ‘ as 
i) ® #2 |-# Easy Or wo F at wEtge) ag 
@ . lo@Lube cel Boe ge a ee Re aS 8 
aS|\38| 89} 3s ae | 8s | ae | ges | Go6 7) 
og 55 fet oe ae £3 Qe 2 oe Bay £8 
mm] ee re mn ce SF Ee Ba B wae mic 
cents | cents | cents | cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 31-0 | 25-5 | 23-4 | 17-2 19-7 30-7 32-3 29-0 44-9 66-6 
Nova Scotia (Average)....... 31-0 | 25-8 | 22-5 | 17-3 15-3 25-1 29-6 28-1 43-1 65-1 
I—Sydney:c. tse tose 83:7 | 26-9 | 24-5 | 19-5 14-5 27-5 32-6 28-4 42-4 65°4 
2—New Glasgow.......... 27-4 | 24-6 | 20 15-4 14-8 22°5 27-8 26-5 41-5 64-3 
3 Amherst. ee eee 25-0 | 23-3 | 16 14-3 13-5 22-5 25 26-6 42-4 62-5 
A= Haltax eye te eee 35-5 | 25-8 | 27-1 | 18-2 15-9 27-9 32-5 27-3 41-1 64:9 
B= WindsOr see ce tote a 33°3 | 28-3 | 25 19-3 17-7 25 30 30 44 65 
GO ULTUrO) os ras ke eee tee eee te ees Tey Gals ce TS gle Oh ee Sew | ane eae (OO Re eae id. ee ae 29-6 47 68-3 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetowm-} 27-5 | 26-3 | 25-8 | 19-4 SC a ee 28-7 26-5 39-5 62-5 
New Brunswick (average)...| 29-7 | 24-4 | 21-6 | 17-4 18-6 25°4 29-5 26-7 41-6 65-1 
S=Moncton tess seen ene 28-3 | 22 19-5 | 16-8 PAW Ty ie iia 32-5 26-5 40 61-9 
Q==St JON wna. eee 32-5 | 25.6 | 24 17-4 19-6 26-3 380-4 | 26-1 40-5 70 
10—Fredericton............ 32-3 | 26-5 | 24-5 | 20-6 14-9 25 27-5 27-5 42-5 65 
1J—Bathurston .. tee ns: 25-6 | 23-5 | 18-2 | 14-8 18-3 25 27-5 26:7 43-3 63°3 
Quebec (Average)............ 27-6 | 24-8 | 24-4 | 16-8 15-4 26-5 26-7 26-6 40-9 64-2 
12—Quebec................. 26- 24-6 | 21-8 | 16-5 14-6 26-9 26 28-2 39-6 58-6 
183—Three Rivers........... 27- 24-6 | 23-8 | 15-8 15-3 25-6 25-4 27-1 42-7 66-1 
14—Sherbrooke... 2.05. 70s. 34 30 32-2 | 21-8 16-5515 2 32 26.9 41-6 67-5 
15—Sorelie ws etase a aes 22- 21 21-5 | 12-5 Tee soe © 24 24 45 60 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 23- 21 20:6 | 14-6 16 28-3 21 23 35 62-5 
17-—-St JODN IS: te, ne ees Qi 25-9 | 26-6 | 17-3 17-7 26-7 26 25-8 40 65 
18—Thetford Mines......... 23 22-5 | 20 18-5 19 20 21-8 25-9 45t> |* (45) 06}. ee 
19—Montreal............... 34-5 | 28-7 | 29-9 | 16-1 11-4 30 33-3 29-7 38 68-6 
20—Hull eee ee eee ee es 29-7 | 25-3 | 23-4 | 17-7 15-9 383 31-1 28-9 41-4 65-4 
Ontario (Average)........... 32-9 | 27-0 | 24-3 | 18-3 21-9 30-3 34-6 29-8 43.2 67-9 
Zi -CILEA Wh eh oie kee eer 32-8 | 27-5 | 25-1 | 18-6 19-2 383 29-1 29-1 44-4 67-7 
22—Brockville............. 34-4 | 28-6 | 25 17-1 15-8 32-5 35 28-3 40-3 68 
QZ— Kingstone. oe o-eiers 2 29 - 31 25 24-4 | 17-7 16-3 26-3 32-2 28-3 42-5 64-4 
24—Belleville.............. 30:8 | 25-8 | 26-2 | 18-1 22-2 33 31-6 28-5 43-6 68-6 
25—Peterborough.......... 33 28-7 | 24-8 | 19-5 21-3 31-7 35-1 31-7 45-6 7-1 
26—OShAaWE Asis een ver eee: 31-3 | 25-9 | 24-3 | 16-6 21-9 27-7 34-4 28-8 43-7 67-3 
Qi—OTUMIA, fae cccsaescae aos 33:9 | 27-6 | 25-3 | 19 23 31 36-7 31-6 45-2 65 
2e-—MOLONntOn.scksece tones 36 28-4 | 28 17-8 23 30-9 33-9 31-5 45-3 70-5 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 35-5 | 27-5 | 26-8 | 19-5 25 30 35 31 42-7 69-4 
30—St. Catharines.......... 32-4 | 27-4 | 24-4 | 18 22-4 28 SG ea Pat 42-2 70-4 
Sk— PLAIN CON. hogs ec ese J 35:5 | 29 28-3 | 20-5 24-4 25 36-9 36-7 43-2 69 
82—Brantiordss wen a. sre: 34:9 | 28-8 | 24-4 | 19-2 22-5 32-5 36-9 30 42-9 67-7 
Sota CCT i at MS SIR, 33-6 | 27-4 | 23-2 | 18-6 24 29-5 85-3 32 43-9 68-1 
34—Guelph.. oh.ce odes tl Bled 12088 | Qoem le lr.s 22-8 30 35-8 30 40-3 66 
35—Kitehener.............. 29-6 | 26-5 | 21 18-8 23-1 86:3 33°4 28 40-9 67:6 
386—Woodstock............. 83-8 | 26-8 | 23-9 | 18:2 21-8 28-9 33 27 40-6 66-4 
387—Stratiord............... 30 25 21:3 | 17-9 23-3 29-2 33-6 25-6 40°] 67:7 
367 -ONU ON. «ch ecreietet cc’ 34-3 | 27-6 | 26-1 | 18-9 22:5 29 35 32-5 44-2 68-3 
389—St. Thomas............ 32-9 | 27-5 | 24-5 | 19-4 21-3 30° 36:9 26 45-3 67-5 
40—Chatham.............. 32-7 | 26-5 | 25-8 | 18:8 24 30-8 36 31-6 44-1 71-8 
4 1=-Wind Ori... oe. 615i ossle - 32:5 | 26-5 | 24-9 | 17-8 23-3 35 35-9 27 43-3 71-4 
A D—- SATA crates edt diets, Aika, Hthe.- 30 23-5 | 22-8 | 18-6 23-1 28:3 33 32-3 42-9 68-6 
43—Owen Sound............ 29-5 | 25 21 17-4 21-6 23-2 31-8 27-5 46-3 65-5 
44—North Bay............. 38 31-2 | 28-8 | 19-3 21 33°3 38-9 29-3 41-9 66-4 
45-—Sudbury.¢..s%.0s.ss.0.- 35-3 | 28 24-1 | 19 22:3 25 36-8 30-8 44-3 67-1 
AG— CODE... snc baniorreclaxsncuen 35 27-8 | 25-8 | 17-4 BAN cole Val i Se hedet 34-1 28 | 43-8 68-1 
AU —V iM MINS... 01... dh oie ecko <2 30°7 | 27 20-3 | 15:3 21 32-5 35 28-7 40 63-3 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........} 85:2 | 28-6 | 23-6 | 19 21 80:3 34-9 29-7 42-2 66 8 
49—Port Arthur............ 32 24-5 | 21-5 | 18-1 22-2 83-3 33-1 30-2 43-8 69-4 
50—Fort William.:......... 28-7 -1 | 20-8 | 16-8 19-1 32 32:7 32-3 45 68 
Manitoba (Average)......... 29-2 | 22:4 | 241-7 | 14-6 15:9 29-8 | 381-7 31-i 46-6 68-7 
51—Winnipeg............... 80-7 | 22-9 | 22-9 | 14-6 15:4 29-7 34°4 32-1 46-1 69-6 
52=—BrandOniesss cottons eee 27-7 | 21-2 | 20-5 | 14-6 16-3 29-9 28-9 30 47 67 8 
Saskatchewam (Average)....| 29-4 | 22-4 | 20-2 | 15-0 17-1 33-74 29-5 26-7 49-5 65-9 
d= ROGAN A raiice sieietice tee 28-5 | 20-4 | 18-5 | 13-1 15-2 34 29-2 25 47-4 66-2 
54—Prince Albert.......... 27-7 -3 | 18 14-3 18-7 33°3 30 29-3 51:3 62 4 
§5—SaskatOOMs..ccwerectecccoce 27-7 | 22-5 } 20-9.| 15-4 16-2 32-3 30-3. 27-6 49-1 63-9 
56—Moose Jaw............. 33:6 | 25-2 | 23-4 | 17-1 18-3 35 28:5 25 50-2 71-5 
Alberta (Average)........... 27-4 | 24-2 | 19-2 | 18-9 16-1 33-9 30-5 28-0 48-9 63-6 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 27 19-8 | 19-2 | 14-9 17 32-5 29-2 29-6 50 61-9 
58—Drumbheller,....5...... 30 21-3 | 15 17-7 36-7 32-3 28-3 50 65 
59—Edmonton............. 27-7 | 20-3 | 20-9 | 13-9 16:3 36:3 33-8 283 48-4 63°5 
60—Caleary. 0005. Jer, 26-1 | 19:8 | 18-1 | 12-8 15-3 31-1 31-7 25-8 48 65-4 
61—Lethbridge...:....52..: 26-3 16:7 | 13-1 14-2 32-8 25-7 28-2 48 62 
British Columbia (Average).| 32-7 | 25-9 | 24-6 | 17-0 24:5 37-9 35-9 31-6 52-7 68-0 
62—Fernie:. a0. 8. 2208. | 31 24-6 | 23-1 | 15 21-1 40 33-5 32-8 53 64-4 
63—Nelson eb ik 32 25 28 20 25 35 35 28 50-8 66 7 
(ci El 251 ree Se eR 31-3 21-3 | 19 25 36-7 35 Dist 55 70 
65—New Westminster...... 82-5 | 26-2 | 22-4 | 15-1 22-4 37-5 36-8 34-1 §1-5 67 
66—Vanvouver............. 84-9 | 26-4 | 25, 15-4 25°3 41-6 36-5 32:9 52-9 72°7 
G1——WACtOriaen aces cee 82:7 | 24-7 | 24-9 | 15-5 25-1 34-1 34-4 30-6 53-5 67-1 
GS—— Nanaimo. cm aa 32-1 | 25-2 | 22-2 } 18-2 36-9 38 34-7 32:5 50-9 66-8 
69— Prince Rupert......... 35 30 17:5 25 40 40 34-5 54-3 69 


a Price per single quart higher. b Adjacent localities 14c. to 18c. per quart. 
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Fish Eggs Butter 
. i ° hd i=} ueat n ~ 
4 F : = g % 3 ae os |S. Bs a, 2 
nes a = shbea : - no} a0 om On Ha ot 8 ae 
aee(38 |de2| = fe ioe iieaa|8 Hi | Bee laegd! Bo |e Pe 
Se ail Sect| & Sai] Tas 20 1626] e6 |Sa_6) oo CHO fat, ol 6B ae oe, 
Ses!) SH2 ) 6a8'| was | oo | Sen). a= |\Saon| as | 2os |g usc . Pes gs 
SES Sue | eek Ge Se See Cee ided| Se | eesiesssl = jeez! ee 
ohacs maa leas a 8. 8. gaa} ga G28. fe | Baa sie = A aa one 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
19-5 30-0 20-7 14-2 59-8 | 20-9 21-0 35° 24-9 38-2 34-7 11-4 37-2 42-0 
13-8 me Gilt cease eect 53-0 18-2 19-6 28-4 25-6 39-8 36-5 11-0 38-9 45-1 
8 30) elle steer cote leer ere cates 60 18-9 16:5 29°8 25-8 44-4 40-8 | b12-14 40 45 1 
Thing | 20:30 | es cok eae scree 60 17:5 17°8 29-9 23-6 34-7 31-7 12 38-1 44-4 | 2 
15 OS: at We et ners silo calor 45 17-7 21-7 28-6 24-7 37-2 35 35°8 44-31 3 
14 SO: bse ie Scotersenilensie Serer 50 18 15-2 27°3 25-7 45-1 41-8 a11-8 38-9 45-8 | 4 
18 30 al lece waco torrets sos 50 18-8 21-3 29-6 26-6 38-6 33 10 41 46-6 | 5 
Sn oe Ole Gere ter [a cme setae acta lte ates ones 18 2s 25 27 38-8 36.7 10 39°7 44-5 | 6 
10 30 MD. oa. cet 60 18-8 20 B7°4 25 Seton! 27-7 8-10 34-7 39-1 | 7 
16-7 SO OLE sees ose 10-0 55-6 18-14 17-6 34-4 24-5 36-6 35-3 12-1 36-2 42-4 
12 30 APIO utc 10 60 18-5 ied 36-2 24-7 38-3 34-5 10-12 38-1 43-7 | 8 
18 wel HC ie ete 10 17-3 16-5 39-1 23°6 41 35-5 a13-5 36-2 42-9 | 9 
20 Bie a hoes tame ad bey eit, 55-60 18-4 18-3 33 24-5 38 35°8 12 35-6 41-1 |10 
Pe Ae ot pase al ca a Pee iL 18-3 18 29°3 25 29 eatsiss 12, 35 41-8 |11 
15-8 30-0 20-5 9-3 59-2 21-2 22°9 29-5 23-8 38-1 35-6 10-1 36-9 39-4 
10 25 20) Fagen 50 20 20 35-2 24-2 38-6 36-4 12-14 36°5 39-4 |12 
15-20 30) Bete ase 39 eal Re. Se 23°3 25 29-9 23-7 39-6 37 19) 36°5 39-3 |13 
SO ae ee aay ee ees oat [pees as 21 25 30°4 24-4 38-3 37-3 al0 35-2 40-4 |14 
Fae ee 30 15 ictal: 60 25 25 22 24-7 35°6 35 8 Serger ties 37-4 |15 
my sstet (te ta cee 20 OMe hei eer cts tee a ee (ogi 20-2 23-2 BocOh lee ceee es 7 36 38-4 |16 
See ee rc eel eet cove 20 10 60 20 25 36 24 38-7 35 9 40 39-7 |17 
Sh ds AG (ih et ft Or ae Pee 8 50 A alee 3 ds i 22-3 24-2 34-1 32-5 10 35 39-8 |18 
15-18 35 25-30) ee ea let 75 20-2 21-4 34-1 23-1 44-3 37°5 12 39-5 40 19 
15 PAT eA. SERS | de eee 60 19-2 19 35°3 23 40 34-2 10 36°4 40 20 
19-9 30-7 22-1 12-1 67-4 20-3 20-4 38-7 24-4 38-7 35-5 11-4 37-8 41-5 
18 30-32 22 TOMA pons. es 20-8 22°3 40-2 24-5 40-1 35-1 10 38-7 42-1 |21 
tiny a 38 25 aa ee eked Ieee 7 Ni EW hcsPacieebercions 44 25-8 37 34-5 10 36-5 40-7 |22 
15 35 De LOR eens so 18-5 19-3 37°7 22-4 36 31-4 10 35-8 40 23 
ene OF 30 20 See re ek ee 25 18 36:9 24-5 32-7 28-6 ad 44-2 41-9 124 
Egat te 35 20 Renee 60 20 25 35-7 24-8 34:3 32 10 36°4 39-6 |25 
20 25 7a teem Was cero S| cre & Cire Sf Same Ae 18 38 24-9 39-1 37-3 12 38-4 40°3 |26 
PAU | bate edegere DAU Hl day eee ea Cia 21-7 18 35 25 33°4 33 10-115 35°3 40-7 |27 
15 30 30 12-5 72 22 17-8 40-6 24-2 43-3 37-4 | all-8 37-5 42-3 28 
22, 35 ey) a BUR CEME crcxelt Ee econ 20 25 47-4 24-7 41-8 41 12 38 42-9 |29 
22 OD etl cota. | Re tens ote ee sisi 22s eee cee 39 22-2 39-6 38-6 12 40 40-9 |30 
20 35 25 Lo reeks 18-3 20 44-4 Jad 41-9 38-2 Lz 38-9 42-4 |31 
20 28 28 Leerssen 19-3 18 38-1 Ze 37-2 36-5 al0:5 37-7 40-9 |32 
OR Rote 30 20 12 seth Seas 20 21-3 37°7 23-7 38-9 35-1 al1-8 37°6 41-2 133 
20 30 COs Bie Sen BRS Dare |i De ee 44-6 24 40-9 35 10-11 38-6 41-1 |34 
Bd ee A Eke 23 sg PRR baci tc Baer: 20 Ge Let 31-7 22-6 37 32-3 10-11 36 39-9 135 
SPR nce Hee eas oe 22 eh Se aria (ee Cre 16 25 35-2 22-1 31-5 31 9 36-3 38-7 136 
D5 Roma tes 25 5 ere, 22-5 21-7 38-5 23-5 35-1 31 12 36-8 41-2 |37 
18 25 20 tb | dae ek 60 20 17-5 33°3 24-6 37-9 32-5 10 38-3 41-8 |38 
20-25 S00 Wee hee 10 50 1GicBt Ree a2 ee 43-6 24-8 35-9 33-6 10M 38-7 40-4 |39 
18 30 20 ge oes Seo 20 21-5 37°6 24-2 32 30-8 12 39-7 42-5 |40 
22 35 23 EDS? ae t 23°6 20 44-1 23-5 40-5 37-3 13 42-3 43-5 |41 
eae ee 35 25 Vere toe ae 19 24 44-7 25 39°3 37-5 al2 40-4 43-1 |42 
Bhd Se ES fat EE S| hc le 9) Sat RR BSc en 15 16 36 24 33-4 33 11 36-1 38-8 143 
OFS TS ee Fe cee es eee Reese ce oe Leek, ot. 8 23°5 35-1 27-3 41 37-8 12 34-3 39-6 |44 
See aet 25 25 10 75 21-7 18 41-3 25-8 43-1 40-3 13 36-3 42-4 |45 
Se eee 30 15 eS Pee} 75 22-5 20 36°7 27 44-9 42-5 13 oD 44-8 |46 
Hens sheen: 25 20 iota oA 4| eos eee 17-7 19 34-2 22-5 46-2 37-7 ala4e3: lvevceree 44-3 |47 
TON ee alete Me aon 18 PEs ey a Beret 21-71) 02d 40-1 23-7 42-7 38°6 13 36-1 40-9 |48 
18 30 18 Om Piaetiss.* 19-3 16 38-4 27-1 42-1 40 12-5 39-5 43-6 |49 
15-20 25 1S! kas eee 80 20 19-3 32-5 25-6 41-2 36°3 | al2-5 35 43-3 |50 
Hoi GOR: 31-0 20-0) se... [ete ae eek 23-1 17-5 35-1 25-0 35-7 31-8 11-0 34-4 40-2 
Fon REL | 32 22 Lehre Pte cals 26-2 17-5 41-9 24-1 40 32-9 12, 35-7 40-2 |51 
ay eevee 30 18 Pet i Se reel atachpieee 20 I. ee 28-3 25-8 31-4 29-6 10 33 40-1 |52 
25-6 29-4 SOU) d beoak Seamer, See 24-2 23°38 33-1 25-5 32°9 29-1 11-8 31-3 41-0 
20-25 {Vea oI ah dea ale i a bo O15 23-1 31-8 27-4 34°8 30-2 12 30:9 41-2 |53 
30 25-30 15 A ERR ot [eRe 25 23-3 30-3 25 31-9 28-3 10 30°38 41 54 
25 3 15 20e ses ck 22-9 22-3 32-8 25-5 32-7 28-4 12 31-5 39-8 155 
25 30 ES* LE ses ce ee cas 27-5 23-3 37-4 24-1 32 29-3 13 32-6 42-1 |56 
22-5 28-3 17-2 2O°ON er taccet 24-0 23-1 35-8 26-9 35-2 30-4 10-7 33-2 41-5 
eine see 30 We 25 Bees ane 27-5 25 39-4 25-6 33-2 26-4 10 + 32-5 43-5 |57 
25 30-35 OS RRS ee SIRE cet 24-4 25 27-1 27-5 30 BA a12-5 33-8 41-7 |58 
17-5-20 | 23-25 |12-5-25 LD) Wp CRN oe 21°3 22-4 33°7 26:7 39-3 32-3 all-1 33-3 39-9 |59 
28 30 TIS 4h ss cee dered cede ergiee 23-1 22-5 38-8 26-3 39-4 34-4 10 32-6 40-6 {60 
18 25 15 74 ee 4 lolcats 23-5 20 7 39-9 28-3 34-2 31-7 10 33-8 42 61 
22-5 26°90 (0 58n.. 3 17-7 22-5 22-5 38-5 26-3 41-6 36-9 13-3 42-1 46-1 
25 BOL) aaa es LS © blSeesacce 23-3 25 44-6 26-5 40 S38) o leche aleve 44-2 |62 
95) (| .2eseee eee 20° ViSshicack 24-2 25 36-3 26-7 (Syn, Blicaeae ape kee al4-3 41-7 43-8 |63 
25 30- pl Reteere.t 20> | estihe at 25 25 33-1 27-2 47-1 42-5 15 40 45 64 
i) A PP td bacoccs., 1 ACHR Pe en 19-2 18-7 41-7 24 37-9 83 all-1 43-4 46-9 |65 
20 26-00 |= ene 1S. Paes saat 21-8 18-5 35-6 24-8 39-8 35 all-1 39°3 46-8 |66 
ee ab 25 oe tN 20 HP xsck 21 20-4 33°4 25-2 40 37-1 al2-5 44-6 47-7 |67 
17-5 25° bees eee oe 8 | See caret 20-8 22 41-4 28 S49) {| seem reesei Zed) ol cere 48 68 
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7 o td = 
iS) a=, 3 tO sg, 5 g 
aS esl Q Og. . Q. Eee a = 
O28 e of gu ge | SS | ce E 
Locality Fits =| = oN Q hi ope * 3 a 
se | 3 5 Has | 3 Bei] Ae ew a ‘ 
Se Q° Dees ae aoe fay oO. er se o | Ss 5 a) a 
any — 58 Ss oi] a8 rasan sa £8 nm as 
os a Bk Ko & Qa ee Qe aw Qo ae 
Ae | be P SRS| SES S98.) 0 || ee eke age eee 
‘Ss fea R By [oat —S a HH Ay tS) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................. 31-6 7-6 18-5 5:3 5:8 10-9 12-7 16-2 17-3 16-2 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 31-7 8-1 18-1 6-0 6-3 9-8 14-5 18-6 18-4 17-2 
1 Sydney Am,.c thie ee 31-8 8 18-3 6-2 6-5 10 13-6 18-6 18-3 17-9 
2—-New Glasgow... #)....\.7-/5.... 30-2 8 16-9 5-8 5-5 10-4 14-5 17-9 17-5 16-8 
o— Am bersty cba, os. fh ea 30-6 8 18-5 5-9 6-6 9-2 14 19-6 19-2 15-7 
4——Halifaxyes 2 a1 04,) A Rod ie), 32-8 8 18-4 5-8 6-4 9-8 14-2 18-1 18-1 17-8 
SAWINGSONE «0k. wend ee 32-4 8-3 19 6-7 6-7 9-3 16-5 19-4 19-2 19-4 
Oa Turor we ee a 32-5 8 17-4 5-7 5-9 10 14-1 18-1 18 15-7 
7—P.£.1.—Charlottetown......... 30-5 7-4 19-2 5-4 6 11 16-8 17-6 17-1 17 
New Brunswick (average).......... 31-7 8-6 18-2 5-7 5-9 10-5 44-7 17-1 17-3 16-2 
8, Moncton n! er ae. V aS 33 9-3 18-9 6-1 6-6 11-9 14:5 18-2 18-1 16-5 
9—St. John..... Ff Rie «be. oe 31-3 8-7 19 5-4 5-1 9-4 15-3 15-7 16-1 14-9 
10—Predericton .5:..24,....0 ae 30-6 8-8-7 17-3 5-5 5-9 10-6 13-8 15-8 16-8 15 
ii bathursie sf meet aoe ee 31-7 8 17-6 5-8 6 10 15 18-6 18-3 18-4 
Quebec (average)................... 29-% 6-4 7-8 5-3 6-3 9-4 13-3 14-3 17-3 15-5 
12—Quebee ay, . indie oe: etek 31-9 7-5 18-3 5-8 6-3 10-2 13-8 13-8 17-2 15-5 
(sql bree Rivers. eb). tL 30-8 6 18-5 5-6 6-8 10 15-4 14-1 18-9 15 
14——Sherbrooke.).. ae...) £53...! 28-8 8 17-5 5 5-4 9-2 13-5 14-3 19-2 15-3 
1D SOrel ey  fk> ee ae ee ee eee Oo 27-5 6 17-4 4-8 6 9-4 12 14-9 18-7 17 
1G Ou yaemthe a on et 30-8 5 17-5 5 6-4 9-7 13-3 13-7 16-5 16-1 
WaSt-Johus). 4 a5. 1 ae 3 28 5:3 17-2 5 7°5 9-5 14-2 14-7 16 18-3 
18—Thetiord: Mines.4).; 0.4.0... | 29-1 6-7 17-6 5-4 6-8 8-2 12-3 15-5 17-6 15-7 
19S Montreal® (2h. fer fe een 31 5-3-8 17-9 5-6 5-5 9-9 12-1 13-9 15-5 13 
20st alle ase ot te ear Th eae ol 29-3 6-7 18 5-9 6-1 8-1 12-9 13-7 16-2 13-9 
Gntario (average)................... 31-8 7-3 18-1 5-1 5-5 11-7 13-3 15-6 16-4 15-2 
2 Otta ware oe) Bes) heed 32-9 7-3-8 19 5-7 6-3 11-4 11-7 15-2 16-2 14-8 
22 Brockyile:s 2) Ae eee | 30 6:7 16-3 5-2 5-4 10-1 13-9 17 16-7 14-8 
23 eingstont beet poet 29-2 6-7 15-9 5-5 is 10-3 12-7 14-1 14 13-3 
24—Belleyille)( Mirae) em 4 80-4 6-7 18 5-3 6-1 bi bop, 12-5 14-4 16-3 14-9 
25—Peterborounh...@/.......08...! 31-7 7°3 16-8 4-8 5-3 11-7 11-9 15 15-4 14-7 
20Oshawayei 2: Seo. ee od 32 7:3 16 4-4 5 11-8 12 15-5 15-1 15-4 
i Oring oh ee, nao ae, oN 34 6-7 19 4.9 5 12 12-9 16-3 17-5 15-5 
28 OLONLG ob atin tee 1 35:7 | 7-3-8 18-7 5-1 5-6 ll 12-2 15-1 16-2 14-8 
29—Niagara alls... #6. 98 ..! 33-3 7°3 19 5-6 5 13-5 15-1 15-7 17-2 16-3 
0-7 U. Catharines. fp >) ave |) 29-2 7°3 18-1 4-8 5 11-9 12-7 14 15-3 14-4 
Slamilton:--t8 oy) eee | 35-5 | 7-3-8 18-2 4-6 5-5 11 12-2 14-9 14-6 14-7 
a2 Drantiord....: Ree. | nee 30-6 7°3 17-7 4-8 5-1 12-4 12-8 14-2 14-6 12-7 
Coat ee Re ie eee 29-9 6-7 18-8 4-7 5-2 12-8 13-6 15 15-9 15 
SATUS IP NEe CPL aee ee kd 29-6 7°3 18-3 4-9 5-5 12 12-5 14-3 15-3 14-2 
oomitchener!: pat. Ae 80:7 7:3 18-3 4-5 5-2 112 12-5 14-3 16-1 15-1 
SOresVOOUStORK 8.) OF) AL. whe 29-8 7°3 17-3 4-4 5 11-2 12-4 14-3 15-9 14-7 
a= wtrationd,< cb oh ko ee 83-5 7°3 18-6 4-5 5-6 12-4 13-3 16:6 16-1 15-2 
38Londones >... se. eee! 87-5 7-3-8 19-4 Deg 5-6 12-8 14-7 16-2 16-7 15-7 
aot. Dhomas.t-. 08... ake. 30-4 7°3 18-9 4-9 5-1 12-8 14-1 15-8 16-7 15-1 
A0—Chathant. iu... ae) eae 32-1 6-7 18-2 4-5 5-4 12-4 13-9 15-5 16-3 14 
Al Windsor. iho sac ae 31-5 8 19-1 5-2 5-4 12-8 14-8 15-8 17-8 16-4 
AQ—Sarniatk.7 0. Rha ae, Ao 32-2 6 18-8 4-4 5-3 11-8 15-5 17-4 17-5 15-9 
43-—Owen/Sound......0.:3...08.... 30-8 6-7 18-5 4-6 5-2 11-3 13-3 15-3 16-9 1a 
4d NorthBayt ae eee! 30-1 7°3 17 5-2 6-8 11-3 11-5 15-3 16-4 14-6 
4S Sudbunye.. es oa os ee! 80-5 8 17-3 5-9 73 10-9 15 16-3 17-9 15-9 
46-=Cobalie tt ach sR ea 31-7 8-1 19-3 5-5 8 11-4 ily 19-1 20 17-9 
Sr-esT ining ck Bde 4. S208, 48 33-5 8-3 17 5-6 5-5 10 12-8 16-1 16-6 15-2 
48—Sault Ste. Marieir... /.c.8))..: 81-8 8 19-2 5°7 6 13-1 14-2 16 16 15-6 
49—Port, Asthur. tee 2 ak 32 7:3 19-3 5-7 5-3 10-4 11-9 16:5 18 16-7 
o0=-Fort) Williainy Avge 1. Bae! 31-6 7°3 17-2 5-4 5-2 11-8 12-1 16-5 17-2 15-6 
Manitoba (average)................. 31-5 6-7 18-1 5-4 5-7 12-6 13-3 19-0 18-7 | = 18-2 
ol Winnipess ket. See 32 7 18-2 5-3 5-9 12:8 12-5 18-6 18 18 
o2= brandon. oh aie. Ae 31 6-4 18 5-5 5-4 Wace 14 19-4 19-3 18-4 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 30-8 8-0 19-0 5-5 5:4 10-4 12-0 17-6 18-0 17-7 
Do RO PINA eb SA 29-8 8 19 5-5 4-7 11:5 12-1 16-7 17-2 16-6 
54——Prince Albert, . 65.5) £28... 3 30-8 8 19-5 5-2 5-9 8-6 12-1 18-8 18-8 18-3 
OD DASKatoon., 1/2 sage ee. 30-9 8 17:8 5-3 5-9 10-8 12-6 17-4 18-2 18-3 
56 Moose Jaw. .4.. 26 :. + eae 31-6 8 19-5 5-8 5-2 10:6 li-1 17-5 17-9 1727 
Alberta (average)......°............ 31-4 8-2 18-0 5-4 5-3 11-4 10-0 15-7 19-0 18-3 
Ol Medi¢itie: Hat... .61,.. 2 1 31-5 7-4 19-6 5-6 5-5 11-4 10-4 16-2 20-8 19-2 
58—Drunthellér,) 8:2 f9; . |... 28 2. | 35 7-4 18 5-5 5-4 11-9 9-1 14-8 18-4 17-5 
59—Edmontony, ). 2-14e 7 ae, 28-3 8 19-1 5-2 4-7 10-2 9-6 15-4 17-6 17 
60=-Calearyle...b<30te oe aoe 2 33-4 8 16-4 5-5 5-1 11-6 10-4 15:5 19-3 20 
6l--Lethiridge, §..: 2b. hae! 29 10 17 5-3 5-7 11-7 10-6 16-7 18-8 17-9 
British Columbia (average)....... 33-2 8-9 21:3 5:7 6-1 10-7 9-3 16-8 18-5 17-6 
G2 Termite. sian See ee ed 34-3 8-3 21-5 5-4 5-8 12-5 12 17-8 19-6 19-6 
G-eiIN olson 26 2. dc PoP As 32-5 10 17-3 5-5 | 5-2 11-2 8 15 20 20-5 
G4 Praile cee 3b, Bie 30 9-3 V7 5-8 6-2 10-8 8-8 16:7 18-5 18-5 
65—New Westminster.............. 34-7 8 23-1 5-7 5-7 9-5 8-4 15-7 17 15-9 
66-=Vancouvier) Afni. ape 32-8 8 23 5-8 6-2 9-4 9-1 16-1 16-8 15-3 
G7—-Victorideh 3.) ata pee 33 8-9 23-6 5-5 6-7 10 9 15-8 18-2 15-4 
6S=SNanaimona eee. eee 32-1 8-9 23-4 5-6 5-9 10 9-2 17-2 18-3 17-1 
69 Princé-‘Rupert jy )i0,.0 . b.. 36-2 10 21-2 5-9 6-7 11-9 9-6 20 19-4 18-8 
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Potatoes Apples 
-~ e o 
gs re) ; ns ‘ Z = 
sath = os 2 g rod 2 ° : n 3 
- ES a net ee ce 7 Bg “aig Sa a 
ees — - ae oe i & oO 2 os °& Bors: <3 
>a ©: = 3 z o a ® he on, a Sate 2) s oO TH a. 
ag. >S Te) oO S_; ie pes Ho a oD BO ome) Brel supe 
go -@® — — Og SS oe 5 wee N pe. ae o ae stom 
i D oO Yn) ; 80 8 Q « Faso g hw moire) OS <H Ladin) 
g g ia Erg rosy a) Gi ra 5.0 oo oy Ors fas} ore = a g cs Fi 
oOo Lo ae 5 2D oR aN idee = ® a2 HO Ro 
o°R} “Sk Bi o “aa po a gow Ss ga aol 3 A om 
pO © Ay Ay ey ical Ay laa ) & Oo = Oo 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents $ cents $ cents 
7:9 8-7 | 2-576 53-1 33-7 19-8 15-8 18-5 18-7 842 28-8 67-4 45-6 
7-9 8-4 | 2-407 50-4 34-6 19-1 16-1 19-2 20-2 832 29-8 672 47-3 
7:3 9-1 | 2-415 BORG LL. ae 20-6 19 19-7 22-4 899 30-7 -717 50 1 
7:3 7-9 | 1-936 39-6 35 19 16-2 19-8 19-6 805 31 “57 50 2 
7:7 7-5 | 2-65 WA ALES adie te 19-5 15-9 18-5 19-7 90 30-1 65 47-5 | 3 
8-1 8-5 | 2-194 45-3 43-8 18-3 15-8 18-2 19-5 843 26-3 +633 39 4 
9-1 8-2 | 2-50 1? ids fe ge =) 1 Sig 15 20 20 675 30 Sgt te Se a eek 5 
7-7 8:9 | 2-747 56-7 25 18-3 14-9 18-9 20-1 87 30-7 -71 50 6 
7-9 9-1 | 1-675 Sian te tu. 17 15-7 18 18 85 29-6 70 60 7 
7-8 8-2 | 2-890 51-0 27-5 26-1 17-8 18-9 19-8 754 30-5 663 50-6 
8-5 | 8-2 | 3-377 60-5 30 21-7 19-3 18-5 18-8 80 33-8 688 62-5 | 8 
7-6 6:7 | 2-933 47-4 25 19 19 19 19 633 29-3 588 46-5 | 9 
7-2 8-7 | 2-25 AB Out 1h ae: 20-3 16-3 19-5 19-4 83 28-1 713 43-5 |10 
7-8 9 3-00 LC OR Bad 19-3 16-7 18-6 OF Soke. seine. 30-6" ese 50., {11 
7-7 7-8 | 2-493 47-5 33-3 18-1 15-8 18-4 18-4 919 28-6 697 44-0 
8-8 7-7 | 1-957 43-3 30 19:3 | 17-6 19-8 18-8 917 31 792 46-3 |12 
7-6 8-6 | 2-852 Si Oh aie im me 19-8 17-7 19-3 19-3 922 7, 74 43-6 |13 
7-2 7.3 |) 2-87 52-5 45 19-2 16 18-6 21 94 31 68 42 |14 
7-5 7-8 | 2-566 47-5 25 18 15-3 17-8 18-3 1-05 2600 ie see: eee. 41-3 |15 
6:8 7 1-938 SOTe | ihe tea 16-5 15-5 17-2 14 90 27 65 43-6 |16 
8 9 2-733 48-3 40 19-3 14-2 20 19-4 75 30 68 48-3 |17 
6-9 7:3.| 2-488 Sem | hy eee 18-2 16-2 18-1 17 98 32 675 43-1 |18 
7:6 7-5 | 2-701 48-2 30 17-6 14 18 18-3 963 26-5 692 41-8 |19 
8-5 7-9 | 2-333 45-3 30 15 15:8 16:4 19-6 85 26 67 45-7 |20 
8-1 9-1] 2-914 59-3 34-8 19-0 15-7 18-1 18-2 835 27-6 659 42-3 
8-1 9-4 | 2-15 46-5 27-5 21-1 16-8 18-6 20-5 -846 28-5 614 44.4 |21 
7-3 9-4] 2-88 Cine P24, ee 17-5 13-8 17-9 17-7 75 31 695 38-3 |22 
8 8-6] 2-94 56-7 35 20 16-4 17-4 18 -883 26-3 628 42-5 |23 
9-2 10 3-41 Ging, lowe wettest. oS 15-9 17-6 18-1 863 26-4 712 44 |24 
8-7 8-4 | 2-83 55-4 30 19-7 15-1 17:3 17:3 -89 28-1 657 38-1 |25 
8-2 8-3 | 2-75 nGhee |. 4. o.'ae 15 14-4 17°5 18-3 80 23-8 647 43-8 |26 
7-9 8-9 | 2-98 Eo eh eth 5 16-3 14-8 17:3 17 89 25 658 41 |27 
8-2 8-1 | 3-19 71-6 33-7 16 14-2 17 16-7 757 25-1 609 38-9 |28 
9-6 10 3-00 TET ork Re Ride ES, Bh ane 15-5 20-3 18-8 967 28-8 575 42-5 |29 
8-4 8-5 | 4-58 one Ae ant ee 15-4 17-3 16-6 825 26 652 42  |30 
8-7 7-8 | 2-46 44-9 20 23 16-9 17-7 15-9 784. 24-7 619 40-9 |31 
7-2 9 2-50 SL a i a oe ede 15-5 16-3 15-8 767 26-4 591 37-9 |32 
ay Aa) 7:2 | 2-63 One tek. Se REEL. as asd 14-6 16:8 17-8 812 23-9 70 40-9 |33 
8-1 8-4 | 2-46 a Rae Gade ee Re a 15-6 16-1 17-1 78 24-5 634 40-3 |34 
7-7 9-4 | 2-45 AT Ved, oc tees ROL Ras I 14-8 16-4 15-7 738 25-7 663 37-4 |35 
7-4 TeT\.. 2:42 AGES: OE ce EL, oe 14-4 16 17-8 85 28-5 60 38-8 |36 
8:5 9-8 | 2-00 ro ag ee 4 15 17-6 18-6 17-7 75 26-8 625 40-3 |37 
7-8 9-9 | 2-84 Le) i ae Beet EG Bae 14-9 18-5 17°5 838 28-6 694 42-6 |38 
7:5 9-7 | 2-82 51-5 7 OS Baas 16 18-1 16-9 869 27-3 693 42-4 |39 
6-4 9-9 | 2-94 ESCO Ry, parece Sef) eal 16-1 17-6 15-3 886 28-6 682 40-4 |40 
7-9 8-5 | a4-56 AES Ge lS ie ae 16-3 18-4 17-9 859 29-2 678 42-1 |41 
7-4 8-9 | 3-11 62-5 SO mane a 16-6 18-3 18-3 893 30-5 72 40-8 |42 
7:6 8-5 | 2-60 DOlmecl cee aes MEE 15-7 16-7 17-7 778 26- 648 41-8 |43 
7-5 9-4 | 2-989 | a68-2 35 17 14-7 18 18-4 814 31-3 629 41-6 |44 
9-1 10-4 | 3-58 CACO at ee i 20 17-8 19-8 22 88 31 74 46 |45 
9-3 8-8] 3-31 Gi s5. |e anon. 23-3 20-3 22 22-5 -98 31-7 738 55/46 
9-1 9-7 | 2-98 DUCE Ee ae 16:3 14-8 20 18-7 -867 25 -80 51-7 |47 
7-7 9-5 | 3-44 66-7 35 20:6 14-6 19:8 22-2 +842 28-9 675 43-3 |48 
7-7 11-1] 2-25 40-5 36-3 21-7 16-3 19-5 18-9 “80 29-8 606 45 |49 
7-7 9-9 | 2-38 47 35 21-4 16-6 19-8 23-3 -805 29-5 60 43-5 |50 
8-6 8-6 | 1-710 Shot lod £26. 19-2 16-0 19-8 19-7 -803 29-0 629 46-6 
8-5 8-3 | 1-93 39oI, hb 5 oe 17-5 15-3 20 19-5 775 29-9 607 46-2 |51 
8-6 8-9 | 1-59 29 35 20-8 16-6 19-6 19-8 -83 28 65 47 |52 
8-3 9-3 | 1-786 AS Nee ae ees 20-5 15-3 19-5 20-6 - 829 29-5 710 50-5 
8 10-1 | 2-34 cio ae ee 18-8 15-6 19-3 21-5 -788 28-4 704 48-5 |53 
7-7 9:7 | 8-63 rel ee 24 14-2 20 21 +857 30 717 51-4 |54 
8-5 9-1 | 1-49 Byala te id 21 14-6 18-4 19-6 +823 29-4 732 50-9 |55 
8-9 8-1 2-45 Bide | ack ae ae 18-3 16-6 90-4 20-2 +849 30 686 51-2 |56 
7-5 10-0 | 2-269 G26. 4 ee 21-3 16-6 18-9 19-2 - 822 29-5 677 49-2 
7-9 10:6 | 2-633 | a90-5 |........ 22 16-7 19-6 20 85 30 779 52-5 |57 
7-8 7-8 | 2-25 Ei) Ge Laie <g 21-7 16-5 18-3 19-2 » 825 28-8 588 50 ~—«|58 
6-8 9:9 | 1-62 Shete beck t. soe 21-4 14-6 18-6 19-4 762 29-2 606 46-7 |59 
7:6 10:3 | a2-90 Ts SS al od 19-5 17-6 18-3 18 813 27-5 681 49  |60 
7-4 TUSeaisO4ee | re ee |. fo re 21-8 17-5 19-6 19-2 858 32 733 48 {61 
7-4 7-5 | 2-270 oe ae ee 22-9 14-8 18-7 17-7 -846 31-4 697 49-8 
SSuE... ee a2-24 nd EE ih aiid 21-7 15-5 20 20-4 90 32-5 80 51-2 62 
7-7 9:7] 2-20 Seon aces: 26-7 15-5 18-5 18-7 +92 35-6 67 52-63 
6-8 6-4 | 2-02 7 or | aR Milind 25 14.2 16-5 16 -90 36-7 717 48-7 |64 
6-5 7 1-80 Some lye we 20-2 14-1 18-6 14:7 -788 98.3 693 44-4 |65 
6-9 6-9 | 2-12 C1 Ee ie Sie 21-7 14-4 19-1 17:1 757 27-3 637 45-5 |66 
6-7 6-8 | a2-33 En A ie Sd 21-9 15 19-2 17-1 -837 28-6 642 48-1 |67 
7-9 7-2 | 2-60 1 ee Se 21-2 13-8 18-1 17-2 -79 32 67 53-8 |68 
8-5 8-5 | 2-85 Omid aesitort ied 25 16-2 19-4 20-6 875 30 75 55: {69 


832 THE LABOUR GAZETTE Aucust, 1926 
RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 








Sugar ad , 
= » > (>) 
- =) | & &. = . a 
— = a} - 
a] a.)2 1 Sle) ee |4.| G2) 22] eo] ee 
Locality 328 | 82/3 |selee5| Bs | 4 teu 5 ole 
Sy | 27) of Weg |een) 2 2s) Boy 2 fo | Be 
Sa.cleac| os | 80 le2s| s4 [4s] $8 | sh | s8 | ss 
=—loorn on Bete a0 —_ | i= Oo ms 
gv alev al Se | gs (S25) 28 |4s| 82 | Se | se | FS 
Sasless) Go| EX i858] EK | ea) SH | 58 | F8 | Be 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents} cents |cents| cents cents cents cent 
Dominion (Average)....... 7-9 | 7-5 | 61-4 | 71-8 | 27-3 15-6 | 3-6 55-4 60-9 12-5 7-5 
Nova Scotia (Average)..... 8-4] 7-9 | 66-2 | 71-5 | 29-6 12-8 | 3-9 59-8 49-0 13-5 8-0 
te Sydney ts... cbceen 8-4} 8-0 | 66-9 | 71:5 | 32-1 14-9 | 4-1 68:7 47-3 12-8 7:6 
2—New Glasgow........ 8-5 | 8-1 | 68-3 | 72-8 | 31-1 13-6 | 3-5 53-3 48 14-5 8-2 
3-Samborst:*3. ..02hetee 8-1 ee 7) 1268 70:4 | 25-8 10-5 | 4:4]. 63 53-3 13 7-2 
4-OFfalifax 28% ....hep08 7-8 | 7-4 | 65-5 | 71-4 | 28-8 14 3-2 52-7 57-5 13-6 76 
5—Windsor..........---- 8-8 | 8-3 | 60 70 30 12 iE ale he 48 14 8-5 
6 Truro! fee... ek tee 8-6 | 7-6 | 68-6 | 72-9 | 30 11:9 | 3-9 61-2 40 12-9 8-8 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown| 7-6| 7 61-7 | 70-4 | 27-5 15-7} 3-9 53 44-2 14 7 
New Brunswick (Average)| 8-0 | 7-5 | 64-9 | 71-7 | 25-3 12-6 | 3-8 60-5 41-5 13-0 7-4 17-188 
8—Moncton 8-1] 7-5 | 67-5 | 75-9 | 27-5 12-6 | 4-1 64-6 40-8 14-3 8-1 218-00 
9—St. John 7-7 | 7-7 | 60 63°3 | 25 TERA Oe. at oe 44-3 12-6 7-1 15-50 
10—F redericton 8-2 | 7-6 | 63-3 | 73-3 | 24-8 11-9 | 3-9 55 39-3 11-3 7 16-00-16-50 
11—Bathurst 7-8 | 7-2] 68-8 | 74-4 | 24 14 3-9 GOT ty Seer 13-8 7-2 19-00 
Quebec (Average).......... 7-5 | 6-9 | 59-8 | 69-8 | 26-3 14:0 | 3-6 52-1 64-4 11-3 7-2 16-187 
12—Quebec.......56css0008 7-4] 6-8 | 61-1 | 71-1 | 25-7 17-3 | 3:6 51-1 64 11-2 8 17-00 
13—Three Rivers......... 8 7-3 1 61-81 71-3 °| go 15-3] 4-1 50-5 68:3 12 7-6 15-50 
14—Sherbrooke........... 7-3 | 6-9 | 62 68 27 14 3-3 52 62 10-6 6-9 | 1625-16-85 
16Sorel. 254 ow cic he eed 7-41 6-9 | 55 66 25 10-8 | 3-9 50-8 67-5 10-7 7-2 15-00 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 7-1] 6-7 | 58-6 | 69-7 | 27-5 12-5 | 3-9 52-1 70 10 71 15-00 
17—St: JObn' sis 2325405 so 7-6 | 7-21 58-8 | 70 26-7 14-4] 3-3 58 65 13:5 7-1 14-50 
18—Thetford Mines...... 7-61| 2 63-3 | 71-4 | 26-4 13-4] 3-4 51-1 60-7 12-2 7-2 |£17-50-18-00 
19—Montreal!:.......... 7-1] 6-8 | 61-5 | 70-6 | 25-7 14-7] 3-1 54-7 65-8 10-9 6-8 | 16-00-16-50 
90: Hulks }. Ste? 7-61 6-9 | 56-3 | 70:3 | 27-5 13-7 | 3-4 48-8 56 10:7 7-1 |e16-75-19-50 
Ontario (Average)......... 7-9 | 7-6 | 62-4] 72-4 | 26-6 13-8 | 3-5 55-6 62-4 11-8 7-4 16-455 
DEO ttawawl’ .<c.c0f aes 7 -4in oe 62-8 | 72-5 | 26-8 13-4] 3-3 63 63-8 11-4 7-1 |e16-75-19-50 
22—Brockville............ 7-9] 7-3 | 55 70:8 | 25 13-8 | 4-3 51-3 62-5 11-3 7-3 | 15-50-16-00 
98 Kingston) ......<03 7-1] 6-9 | 56-7 | 69-3 | 25-9 12-4] 3-9 56-1 57-5 10-8 7-6 |e16-00-18-00 
24 Bellevillevs...o.. hae ck 7-9 | 7-5 | 63-6 | 70:4 | 24-6 13-7 | 3-5 60 70 10:8 7 16-00 
25—Peterborough......... 7-41 7-3 | 62-5 | 66-9 | 26-3 14 3:3 59 56-3 10:8 6-9 15°75 
26—Oshawa.........ee00- 7-6 | 7-3 | 67 74 25 12 3 57-5 63:8 11-4 7 16-00 
27—Orillia. fo... 06 ob’ee 8 7-9 | 65-6 | 73-3 | 25-6 14-3 | 3-5 58-8 49-2 12:5 8-2 | 15-50-15-75 
28-—Torontos)..... chee 7-41] 7-31 64-6 | 73-7 | 24-2 12-4] 3-3 55-2 67:3 10-1 7-5 | 15-25-15-75 
29—Niagara Falls........ 8-1] 7-6 | 67-5 | 77-8 | 26-7 14-5 | 3-5 56-3 63-3 10-6 7-5 |14-50-15-00 
30—St. Catharines........ 8-1] 8 61-6 | 75-1 | 25 11-8 | 3-2 51-6 65 11-7 7-2 |1¢15-25-15-50 
31—Hamilton............ 7-Bullay 62°5 | 73-9 | 25-1 12-3] 3-3 57-3 59 10-3 6-6 15-50 
32—Brantford...........- 7-7 | 7-6 | 60 67-2 | 24-3 12-4] 3 52-2 67:1 10:8 6-9 15-50 
33—Galtst fee: cs ub ckae 7-4 | 7-3 | 61-9 | 72-3 | 25 13-4] 3-2 58-6 55-6 10-4 6-6 | 15-50-15-75 
34—Guelph............... 7-6 | 7-5 | 59-3 | 72-7 | 24-7 13-6 | 4-2 53-6 58-3 11-1 6-7 | 15-50-16-00 
35—Kitchener............ 7-8 | 7-7 | 49-1 | 68-2 | 24-8 12-9 | 3-5 57-8 60-7 10-8 6-7 | 15-50-16-00 
36—Woodstock........... 7-31 7-1 | 66-3 | 69-5 | 25 12-6] 3-1 55 60 10-6 6:5 16-00 
7—Stratford............. 7-7 | 7-2) 62-6 | 71-1 | 25 13-3 | 3-2 57-9 59 12-3 6-9 | 15-50-16-00 
38=London. Wt’. ...4.05 205 8 7-8 | 68-3 | 75-1 | 26-3 14-6 | 3-7 60:5 60-2 12-3 7-8 | 16-00-16-50 
9—St. Thomas.......... 8-1 | 7-9 | 67-1 | 73-9 | 26-7 14 3-4 58-6 63-6 12-4 7-7 16-50 
40—Chatham............ 7-3 | 7-2 | 57-3 | 66-5 | 25-8 12-9] 3-5 58-1 71 11-9 “¢ 16-00 
41—Windsor.............. 8 7-9 | 62-3 | 73-2 | 26-1 13-8 | 3-2 57-5 60 10-6 7-5 |g16-00-16-50 
42—Sarnia. . aot S Sh 1eeg 65 75-8 | 29-2 14-2 | 3-3 56-7 81 12-3 7:8 16-50 
483—Owen Sound...-...... 7-8 | 7:4 | 65-5 | 74-1 | 26-8 12-7 | 3-8 57 58-8 11-9 8-1 16-50 
44—North Bay........... 8 7-8 | 67-1 | 72-9 | 28-9 14-7 | 4-2 63 60 14-2 7-5 | 16-50-17-00 
45—Sudbury............. 8-4] 8-5 | 66 74-6 | 28 16-5] 3-6 52 70 15 8 17-00-17-50 
46—Cobalt.-..........555 9 8-5 | 64 74-3 | 31-3 16 4 50 60 14-3 8:3 19-00 
47—Timmins...... fis Ee 9-3] 8-5 | 61-7 | 73-3 | 32-5 17-5] 4-8 40 47-5 15 7-9 18-50 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 8-6] 8-1 | 59-6] 74 30-8 16 3-6 46-7 66-7 13-3 7-9 | 16-50-16-75 
49—Port Arthur.......... 8-1 | 7-9 | 55-3 | 72-6 | 28-3 14-5 | 3-2 51-3 67-5 12-4 8-3 19-00 
50—Fort William......... 7-9 | 7-8 | 64-1 | 74-4 | 29-5 15 3-5 55 66 12-5 7-4 19-00 
Manitoba (Average)....... 8-3 | 8-1] 59-2 | 69-8 | 29-0 14-1] 3-5 50-8 58-1 12-5 7-8 20-500 
51—Winnipeg............. 8-1] 7:9 | 62-3 | 69-5 | 28-3 12-2 |, 3-4 49-1 56-1 12-6 7:7 19-00 
52—Brandon..........00.. 8-5 | 8-2 | 56 70 29-6 15 3-7 52-5 60 12-3 7-8 22-00 
Saskatchewan (Average)..| 7-9 | 7-6 | 59-4 | 73-1 | 28-4 20-5 | 3-7 5U-1 1-7 14-4 7-8 23-625 
63—Reginas 0M .6. dco st 7-8 | 7-71 59-1 | 74-1 | 28 al9-5 | 3-2 64-2 68-3 13-8 8:1 23-00 
54—Prince Albert......... 8-1] 7-7 | 58-3 | 76-4 | 30 a21-7 | 4:3 50-9 1 (oe 15 a A RS Naa er 
55—Saskatoon............ 7-7 | 7-3 | 59-3 | 70-7 | 26-6 | a20-8| 3-7 Sst’ ol hae ces 15 6-7 | 23-00-25-50 
56—Moose Jaw........... 8-1 | 7-6 | 60-7 | 71-3 | 28-8 | a20 3-7 53-3 75 13-7 fh RR ae ok ae 
Alberta (Average).......... 8-1] 7-7 | 55-9 | 73-0 | 27-2 19-9 | 3-7 56-6 65-8 14-3 fh BRR So bce 2 
57—Medicine Hat........ 7-9 7-8 | 57-1 | 74-1 | 27-9 a22-1 3-7 63-3 76 15-2 7-2 £ 
58—Drumheller 9 8-1 | 49-5 | 72-4 | 27-5 | a22-5| 3-8 55 65 15 hs ER ae tiah APS 
59—Edmonton..... 7-9] 7-4 | 55-41 70-8 | 26-8] al6-1 | 3-4 55 57-5 13-6 Bald. areticets 
60—Calgary.............. 7-51 7-5 | 59-3] 71-6 | 27 al7-7 | 3-6 53-8 60:6 12-6 oy Se Al Ae eee cae 
61—Lethbridge........... 8-4 | 7-8 | 58-3 | 76-2 | 26-8 | a2l 3-8 56 70 15 BE dail sct ee see 
British Columbia (Average) 7-8 | 7-5 | 58-7 | 71-5 | 29-3 23-0 | 3-8 53-8 64-8 13-5 8-2 17-625 
62—Fernie. ¢, 5). /deh.5 5 8-9 | 8-5 | 65-8 | 72-2 | 28-3 | al9-5 | 4 56-7 73:3 14 bee al. 2b ane eee 
63 Nelson.t¥.......4 0408 8 7-8 | 60 75-2 128-5 | a25-5 | 4 47-5 60 15 BiO att oe 
64—Trail........ Pee es 7-8 | 7-4 | 56-7 | 67-5 | 26-7 | a27-5| 3-1 50 60 137 1 Dla Noe ee ee 
65—New Westminster....} 7:4 | 7-2 | 56 71-3 | 30 al8-5 | 3-9 54-4 65 13-8 | b 8-3 d20-00 
66—Vancouver............ 7-5 | 7-21 56-7 | 70 29-5 | a25-2 | 3-7 50-2 62:9 11-8 b7°5 d16-00 
67—Victoria.............. 7-4] 7-1 | 57-5 | 68-8 | 29-1 | a19-8 | 3-4 54 56-7 12-4 b7 di6-50 
68—Nanaimo............. 7-3 | 7-5 | 62 72 31 a21-7 | 3-8 64 63-3 TE464 > Who ok ee cs es 
69—Prince Rupert........ 780% 55 74-7 1 31-2] a26-2| 4-2 53-3 77°5 12-5 b10 d18-00 








a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. Small bars 4.c and 5c. ¢. Calculated price per 
cord from price quoted. _d. Welsh coal. e. The higher price for Welsh coal. f. Welsh and Scotch coal. g. Natural 
gas used extensively. h. Lignite. i. Poplar, etc., j. In British Columbia coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. 








Avucust, 1926 THE LABOUR GAZETTE 833 
AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JULY, 1926 
Wood 5 Rent 
o & i ‘ — 
e : S |e s 
= < > 3} Ue tn) ' > 
3 eh a © 8 3 a foes S ga aries § 
© 8 Su So0 2? ews) sav (eS) geese lgtaeas 
ER 8 ee Bae alt ero Gee wile ae | eile: oeeicals on fu. 
gs 3 ae ate cs SES EAS © lsc] $8828 |SZES8E 
25 a a8 BES | 8 | $88 | Ses | € aS) 4SSes lessees 
me re) yo mc pe E Asai so 8 oO Si we ro ma AES oS 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 3 c c $ $ 
10-108 13-371 12-109 14-451 8-937 10-968 9-594 | 30-8 |13-4 27-492 19-582 
9-060 11-163 8-900 10-200 6-300 7-350 5-300 | 34-0 |14-7 22-447 15-083 
7-45 | 9-20-9-60] 6-00 7-00 5-00 6i0 ie 3s Cote 33-35 |15 | 16-00-20-00| 10-00-14-00] 1 
TOO! Nees Ske ke EL Rel ated Ge LG. seeded c8-00 c6-00 35 15 20-00 14-00 2 
9-00 12-50 9-00 10-00 SIO Mel x cok) bocce 6-00 32 15 10-00-15-00| 5-00-10-00| 3 
11-00-11-50| 12-00-12-50 11-50 14-00 9-00 11-00 7:00-8:00) 35 14 30-00-40-00} 20-00-25-00} 4 
tea toveee 10-50 10-00 11-00 5-50 6-75 c4-00 35 15 20-00-30-00} 15-00-20-00} 5 
9-50-1100)... Pernsrs od: 8-00 9-00 4-00 5:00 3:00 33 14-3} 20-( 0-28-00) 16-00-18-00] 6 
10-00-11-00 13-25 12-00 13-00 7-50 -50 c8-25 32 15 19-00-26-00| 10-00-14-00| 7 
11-063 13-083 10-875 12-375 7-600 8-583 6-706 | 32-4 |13-3) =. 37-000 19-250 
210-00-12-50 213-50 210-00 212-00 28-00 29-00 g 232-3515 .| 30-00-45-00} 20-00-25-00] 8 
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to 15c. more per gallon than the figures published (in bulk). 


$30-$35 and $20-$25. 
company houses $20, others $40-$60. 


25251—7 


n. Houses with conveniences not extensively occupied by workin 
r. Company houses $10-$20. Others$30-35. 








k. New houses as high as $40.00 per month. m. For new tenants 
gmen but some at $35.00. p. Mining 
s. Delivered from mines. 
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ham was up from an average of 62.7 cents per 
pound in June to 66.7 cents in July. In fresh 
fish cod steak and white fish advanced slightly. 
Finnan haddie rose from 20.5 cents per pound 
in June to 21 cents in July. Lard advanced 
in most localities, averaging 24.9 cents per 
pound. ; 

Eggs continued to advance, fresh averaging 
38.2 cents per dozen in July, as compared with 
35.2 cents in June and 34.9 cents in May, and 
cooking averaging 34.7 cents per dozen in 
July, 31.9 cents in June, and 31 cents in May. 
Increases were general. Lower prices for milk 
were reported from Charlottetown, Sorel, St. 
Hyacinthe, St. John’s, Hamilton, Brantford, 
Sudbury, Port Arthur and Prince Rupert. But- 
ter prices showed little change in the average. 
Dairy butter, however, was slightly lower, 
while creamerv advanced somewhat. Bread 
and flour were unchanged in the average. Soda 
biscuits and rolled oats advanced slightly. 
Canned vegetables showed little change. 
Onions again advanced, averaging 8.7 cents 
per pound in July, as compared with 8 cents 
in June and 5.5 cents in May. Potatoes, which 
had advanced from $1.64 per bag in Novem- 
ber, 1925, to $3.57 m May, 1926, declined in 
June with the appearance on the market of 
the mew crop to $3.02, and again in July to 
$2.58. Lower prices were reported from nearly 
all localities. Evaporated apples and prunes 
were unchanged. Raisins and currants were 
slightly lower in the average. Raspberry jam 
continued to decline, averaging 84.2 cents per 
four pound tin. Marmalade was also slightly 
lower at 67.4 cents per four pound tin. Sugar 
was unchanegd in the average. Anthracite coal 
was down from an average of $17.06 per ton 
in June to $16.99 in July. Lower prices were 
reported from Quebec, Sherbrooke and Thet- 
ford Mines. Bituminous coal was also slightly 
lower, averaging $10.11. Coke fell from an 
average of $13.49 in June to $18.37 in July. 
Hardwood, four feet long, was down from 
$12.29 in June to $12.11 in July. Coal oil 
was slightly higher at 30.8 cents per gallon. 
A slight increase in rent was reported from 
Thetford Mines. 


Wholesale Priccs 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices moved to higher levels during 
July. No. 1 Manitoba Northern cash wheat, 
Fort William and Port Arthur basis, was up 
from $1.534 per bushel in June to $1.584 in 
July. The low price for the month was $1.534 
per bushel near the beginning, and the high 
price $1.64$ about the middle of the month. 
Lowered estimates of the Canadian wheat 
crop, together with reports of smaller stocks 
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and poor crop conditions in Europe, and of a 


smaller amount of Argentine wheat available 


for export were said to be the factors causing 
the advance, in spite of the extremely large 
winter wheat crop in the United States. Coarse 
grains, for the most part, moved in sympathy 
with wheat. Western barley rose from 61% 
cents per bushel to 62% cents; American corn 
from 833 cents per bushel to 904 cents; flax 
from $1.95 per bushel to $2.074. Western 
oats declined from 50 cents per bushel to 494 
cents, and Ontario oats from 45 cents per 
bushel to 423 cents. Flour advanced from 
$8.75 per barrel to $8.91. Oranges and lemons 
advanced, due to seasonal demand, the former 
from $6 per box to $5.75—$6.50, and the 
latter from $3.50—$5.50 per box to $4—$5.50. 
Linseed oil was up from 96 cents per gallon 
to 97 cents. Ceylon tea declined from 56 
cents per pound in June to 52 cents in July. 
The prices of potatoes declined in most locali- 
ties, due it was said to the increase in supplies 
oi the new crop. Potatoes at Toronto were 
down from $2.75—$3 per bag to $2.50—$2.75. 
At St. John the price was down from $4.95 
per barrel to $4. Turpentire rose from $1.40 
per gallon to $1.43. Rosin was up from 
$17.25 per barrel to $17.75. Hay advanced 
from $17.50 per ton to $18.60. Prices of live 
stock declined, Western cattle at Winnipeg 
being down from $7.59 per hundred pounds to 
$7.23; choice steers at Toronto from $7.76 per 
hundred pounds to $7.37; sheep from $7.44 
per hundred pounds to $6.60; and hogs from 
$15.27 per lhundred pounds to $14.72. In 
dressed beef fore-quarters. at Toronto de- 
clined from $11.62 per hundred pounds to 
$11.60, while hind quarters, however, advanced 
from $16.38 per hhundred pounds to $17.50. 
Dressed hogs were up from $18.75 per hun- 
dred pounds to $19. Creamery butter at 
Montreal fell from 37 cents per pound to 33 
cents, creamery prints at Toronto from 40 
cents per pound to 37 cents and dairy prints 
from 334 cents per pound to 32% cents. The 
decline was said to be due to falling off in 
export demand and also in the lessened buying 
for storage purposes. Cheese at Montreal was 
down from 26 cents per pound to 25 cents. 
Raw cotton at New York advanced from 183 
cents per pound to 18% cents. Men’s cotton 
hosiery at Toronto rose from $4.35 per dozen 
pairs to $4.75. Manilla rope declined from 
28 cents per pound to 26 cents. Most non- 
ferrous metals adyamced, copper from $15.85 
per cwt. to $16; copper wire from 19 cents 
per pound to 194 cents; lead from $8 per cwt. 
to $8.10; tin from 634+ cents per pound to 65 
cents; spelter from $8.75 per cwt. to $9.08; 
solder from 35% cents per pound to 37 cents; 
and antimony from 94 cents per pound to 125 
cents. Glycerine advanced from 28 cents per 
pound to 82 cents. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes give the latest informa- 
tion available as to the movement of 
prices in Great Britain and other countries. 
The index numbers of retail prices are from 
official sources unless otherwise stated. The 
authorities for the wholesale prices index num- 
bers are named in all cases. According to the 
latest information available wholesale prices 
rose slightly in Great Britain and fell slightly 
in the United States. On the whole there was 
no marked tendency shown. 


Great Britain 


’ WHoLeEsALe Prices.—The Statist index num- 

ber (in continuation of Sauerbeck’s figures), 
base period, 1867-77100, declined 0.6 per 
cent at the end of June to 124.9, as against 
125.7 at the end of May. The end of June 
index was with one exception the lowest re- 
corded since January, 1916. Foodstuffs, which 
rose by 0.3 per cent in May rose again 0.2 
per cent in June. Materials, which remained 
stationary in May, declined by 1.2 per cent 
in June. Vegetable foods declined owing to a 
seasonal fall in potatoes. ‘Textiles declined 
6.3 per cent. 

The Board of Trade index number, on the 
base 1913100, was 146.4 in June, an in- 
crease of one per cent for the month. Foods 
declined nearly 1.8 per cent to 155.2, all 
groups being slightly lower. Materials rose 
2.5 per cent to 141.5. There were slight in- 
creases in the index numbers of iron and steei 
and the miscellaneous group, and a rise of 
12.2 per cent in other metals and minerals. 
Cotton and other textiles declined. 


Cost or Livina—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour for August was 170, on the 
base July, 1914=100, showing no change from 
the July level. The food index at 161, rent 
at 150, clothing at 220, and sundries at 180, 
showed no change for the month. Fuel and 
light rose slightly from 195 to 200. 


Finland 


Cost or Living—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour, on the base July, 1914 
=100, rose 1.4 per cent in June to 1152.2. 
Foods and light and fuel rose slightly and 
rent rose 5.4 per cent. Clothing declined 
slightly and the other groups showed no 
change. 


Germany 
WHoLESALE Prices.—The index number of 


the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 19138 
25251—74 


=100, was 124.6 in June, an increase of 1.1 
per cent. Farm products rose 1.7 per cent 
and industrial materials declined slightly. 
Goods produced rose 1.6 per cent and goods 
imported declined 0.7 per cent. 


Cost or Livine.—The official index number, 
on the base 1913-14—=100, was 140.5 in June, 
slightly above that for May. Foods and 
rent rose slightly to 143.2 and 99.9. -The 
group heat and light was almost unchanged 
at 140.3. Sundries declined slightly to 187.5 
and clothing to 164.2. 


Poland 


Wuotesate Prices—The index number of 
the Central Bureau of Statistics, on 
the base January, 19183=100, was 174.6 in 
June, as compared with 181.2 in May, a de- 
cline of 3.6 per cent. Agricultural products 
declined 3.2 per cent as did also industrial 
products. There were declines in wheat and 
vegetables products, colonial products and 
sugar, hides and leather, raw materials and 
finished textiles, and metals and coal, and 
advances in animal products, construction 
materials and chemical products. 


Sweden 


Wuowrsate Pricss——The index number of 
the Department of Commerce, on the base 
respective months of 1913100, declined one 
point in June to 150. There were declines in 
vegetable and animal foodstuffs, feed and 
forage, metals, pulp and paper, textiles, and 
hides and leather, and advances in oils and 
chemicals. Other groups showed no change. 

Cosr or Livina.—The official index number 
on the base July, 1914=100 fell one point 
at the beginning of July to 172 as compared 
with April 1. Foods, fuel and light and 
clothing each declined slightly to 156, 168 and 
187 respectively. The miscellaneous group 
rose one point to 180 and housing and taxes 
remained unchanged at 188 and 185 respec- 
tively. 


India 


WuHoLesaLE Prices—The index number of 
the Bombay Labour Office of wholesale prices 
in Bombay, July, 1914100, was 151 in May, 
showing no change from the April level. 
Foods rose 4 points to 148 and non-foods 
declined 3 points to 152. 
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Cost or Livinc——The index number of the 
Bombay Labour Office, of cost of living in 
Bombay, prices in July, 1914=100, was 155 
in June, an increase of two points over the 
May number. Foods rose 2 points to 152, and 
clothing declined 8 points to 162. Fuel and 
lighting and rent remained unchanged at 164 
and 172. 


New Zealand 


WHOLESALE Prices—The new index number 
of the Census and Statistics Office, on the base 
1909-13 = 1000, was 1641 in May, a decline of 
0.5 per cent for the month. In consumers’ 
goods both classes declined slightly, food- 
stuffs being 1527 and non-foods, 1687. In pro- 
ducers’ materials also all groups declined, ma- 
terials for farming industry being 1519, ma- 
terial for building and construction ‘being 
2038 and material for other industries 1667. 
The index number of im ported items declined 
0.5 per cent to 1613. The index number of 
export prices rose 3.4 per cent to 1569. 


Reraty Prices.—The official index number 
of retail prices of food, on the base average 
annual expenditure, four chief centres, 1909- 
13=1000, was 1614 in May as compared with 
1610 in April. Groceries and meat declined 
while dairy produce rose. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices.—Bradstreet’s index num- 
ber of commodity prices (showing the cost of 


a list of 106 commodities) was $12.6441 on 


August 1, showing a decrease of 0.7 per cent 
from July 1. The number is the lowest re- 
corded since August 1, 1924. The decline is 
largest in provisions, mainly owing to lower 
prices for hog products, and to lower quota- 
tions for live stock, chemicals and miscellane- 
ous products, chiefly rubber. Four groups de- 
clined and nine advanced, with largest gains 
in metals, textiles, hides and some vegetable 
oils. 


Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
National Industries Conference Board, on the 
base July, 1914=100, was 167 in June as 
compared with 168 in May. Foods, clothing 
and sundries each declined one point to 160, 
174 and 172 respectively. Shelter and fuel and 
light remained unchanged at 176 and 158. 

The index number of the Special Commis- 
sion on the Necessaries of Life of the cost of 
living in Massachusetts on the base 1913—100 
was 162.5 in June as against 162.3 in May. 
Foods showed an increase of about 0.2 per 
cent. The clothing index increased about 
0.5 per cent, and the fuel and light index 
rose slightly owing to a higher price for kero- 
sene. Shelter and sundries showed no change. 





FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND 
QUARTER OF 1926 


HE number of fatal industrial accidents 
recorded in the Department as occur- 
ring during the second quarter of 1926 was 247, 
there being 65 in April, 79 in May and 103 in 
June. For the corresponding quarter of 1925 
there were 271 accidents recorded, including 
75 in April, 104 in May and 92 in June. The 
supplementary list for the first quarter of the 
Current year contains one accident which 
occurred during February, making the num- 
ber for that month 64; and 5 which occurred 
during March, making the total 78. The 
total for the first quarter thus becomes 210. 
Reports were received from the Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards, the Board of Railway 
Commissioners, and certain other official 
sources; from certain large employers of 
labour; and from the correspondents of the 
Lasour Gazerte. Reports of accidents were 
taken also from newspapers. 
The fatal accidents during the second quar- 
ter of 1926, classified by industrial groups, 


occurred as follows: transportation and pub- 
he utilities, 61; manufacturing, 42; logging, 
34; mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarry- 
ing, 28; construction, 26; agriculture, 24; ser- 
vice, 20; fishing and trapping, 6; trade, 3; 
unclassified, 3. 


Accidents in 1925—The second supplemen- 
tary list of fatal accidents occurring in 1925 
contains 7 accidents not previously recorded, 
the victims of two of which died from in- 
dustrial diseases. The total for 1925 thus 
reaches 1,073. By months-the 7 fatalities oc- 
curred as follows: in August, one; October, 
two; November, two; December, two. Classi- 
fied by industrial groups they were as follows: 
logging, one; mining, non-ferrous smelting and 
quarrying, two; manufacturing, three; trans- 
portation and public utilities, one. 

The tables showing various details of the 
accidents follow. 
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Fatat Inpusrriau ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DurRING THE SEeconD QUARTER oF 1926 











Trade or Industry Locality Date Age 
AGRICULTURE— 

WVATIMOL. .coscven cme Tompkins, Sask.. ere ADE (he cane sees 
WArMer. J. cS ae Mountsberg, Cte Fae fs Dial econ at £8 
Fruit grower........... Missionwbs- Crash aceet © cus = e 5 45 
IATING Lo ent tee _,./Murray "Harbour, Petal sce. ss 9 45 
ATIMCT: 70. cence ote COLCAUT QUEL ye aks cen: Sy 515 19 
HariMery-c.. cee ee Chilliwack: BiG etre ou. sy 492 97 
Farmer seerascee eee Wilcox saskece octet eek. 
Manmenve ns netic. ct Gull Lake, Sask 
Warmers css ea ee Clarksburg, Ont 
armen wer South Hull, Que............ “e 
HAO bes rie Inwood “Mantes sae, en. Le Bo OR Sera 
Hariner’sisOnve.e..2)3 White Star; Saski ey ..06 «0... eo le 7 
BIATIMIO TO aki hie aes: North Bay; Ont) 2222. oe. {4 27 50 
BWALMer se neta. ce Kelvington, Sask........... 6) 8.99 24 
LArINerer. seers ne ee Pasincle Onb eres ess ott June 5 40 
MDaTING DE: ceine fore: Ceylon isaslecesss sce sac s 5 60 
MARMOL oc cect oiee Asphodel"fwp., Ont.....s2..]. | O12 44 
Barmere akcver te Lae au Saumon, Quebec.....| “ 14 68 
HATING K oss HTOCY ORS en ene Chee Se 1G 46 
Employee on horse | 

RAO Her tue ree Lethbridge, Alta............]| June 24 24 
VATIMG TR Cee ee Kerrobert, Sask............ Coe vasa) Ud |e Sa 
HWArmen s'SON. ccs sor Golden Lake, Ont eas) ROG 18 
Mari hand sc. s0s./0yce ft OOCIUY OAS ees tek Coe: 6 Dp 1 57 
Barn nando cnc Wie rnOn esc Coes aren any se) 30 47 


FIsHING AND TRAPPING— 


Cause of Fatality 





Crushed by upset of load. 

Kicked by horse. 

Fe]] from truck. 

Thrown from sleigh. 

Bitten by mad boar. 

Apparently chopping wood for domestic purposes; 
was struck by stump from near-by blast. 

Burned in burning barn. 

Trampled by frightened horse. 

Team bolted, throwing him out. 

Kicked by horse. 

Stray horse kicked his horse, which bolted; man 
fell beneath wheels. 

Run over by plough when team ran away. 

Thrown from load of hay in runaway. 

Crushed by waggon in runaway 

Thrown from seat by bokicned team, Crushed 
by roller. 

Feet caught in lines when chasing runaway team; 
run over by waggon. 

Repairing manure spreader which broke, falling 


on him. 
Kicked by horse. 
Gored by mad bull. 


Was breaking colt which fell and rolled on him. 

Thrown off plough. 

Struck by falling tree, which had split while 
falling. 

Thrown from waggon when king-bolt broke. 

Team of horses bolted and ran over him. 


Fisherman.............|Prince Rupert, B.C......... Apr.¥*2) |. oven Drowned—probably result of violence. 
ELPANpe Racine ee Stoney Beach, Sask......... Sf 23 42 |Fell into creek, striking head—drowned. 
Pashermian’s. .o.c.0.5..400 IC HIDUGtTOS ING <c558 » ane» AY CRIM page Bares Spree by gunwale of fishing boat when laun- 
ching same. 
Mishermsn qos. ueeerot ve Buchanan’s Beach, N.S...... May: (240). ...chcnase Boat capsized in heavy sea—drowned. 
Bishermans sess soo: linia ied cee aoe. June 2 28 |Fishing boat capsized—drowned. 
Guide oan heen eens Tewkesbury, Que........... S120 383 |Drowned when canoe upset in current. 
Logcine— 
borverm ec e Turnout 9s: BOs. ko. Apr. 14 41 |Struck by flying log. 
Loseer RR OR haere AB. Ss Ree ’ a8 - Satis ay ee block. 
Rhookers te eet eee ack’ Creek, Bie). 8. ruck by falling snag. 
Rigging slinger........ Bloedel, BiGteudw May 7A | eg: ee Struck by falling snag. 
Logger er ee are yee pesbga oe Eke ee ‘ a jones by falling tree. 
OLTET eRe eae, ort Renirew, B.C.......... 
HOeo erent ethers (Armnersts NEO. Note ek nose: § / Valet Re aie Slipped off log—drowned. 
RIVeTOrivery caer: Puckasaw, Ont.............. Ae 5 19 |Drowned. 
WSOP eh cee uses cee Stavewuakeyio. Crs. wee. ai 54 |Struck by falling tree. 
Rivermariy ele: ea. a Stoney Creek, Ont.......... May 14 17 | Drowned. 
WaADOUreE ae ee Blind River, Ont............ ba ae 39 34 |Drowned. 
MWeamstete. ccc: cero: N. Vancouver, B.C......... come 17: 39 |Astride horse hauling logs down hill. Horse fell 
and victim crushed by logs. 
Oeeer eee ee Ocean Falls, B.C............ 7 W418 30 |Struck by log rolling down side hill. 
Buckers \e0. Be Seats Toba Rivers, B Cite. bac. s ‘7 19 37 |Drowned when float tipped over. 
IBackerree rise ee nay Hmnelewoods-6:©.0. bo. ee Od 62 |Struck by falling tree. _ ; 
WSOP SEL Mets See ee ern Lake Cowichan, B.C........ 227 26 |Fellon drum and was whirled around it. 
Lumber worker........ Mont-Louis, Que ee ae C3 Eye 21 |Killed by jam of ice and logs. 
Logrers.isce eee Lake Cowichan, BIGss. Me.) 1 828 387 |Struck on head by choker. 
WOg GGT) wets ceciorags Surt InletaB.G@vocccock cree: J une 2 37 {Struck by falling tree. 
fo oe kegs HCA LN 8 || | 36° Istraelton Reaithy qhahor 
River Griver-+ +. sree eee eee Peak Que.... ¥ 5 A yell age ig Ai drowned. 
Loveer steer ‘owe VET YD Oe... ew an 6 truck by falling tree. 
River ariverurins. St. Maurice de Gaspe, Que.| “ OF heat ck Gee. 
River drivers ie St. Maurice de Gaspe, Que.| “ One ees . 
Riverdriy cram eae e St. Maurice de Gaspe, Que.| “ Di Becca ve cha Crushed by timber when log jam broke. 
RIVED UriVeL ete rete St. Maurice de Gaspe, Que.| “ a ae 
River ariversecns es St. Maurice de Gaspe, Que.) “ Sill eae cee , ; 
Riverarivenenneecame Madawaska Co., N.B....... Se}. 810 23 |Fell from boat into river—drowned. 
Hiremansec saat eee Cracrait Is! (RB: Cater: 2. . bid a) Ck oe Struck on head by wire cable. 
eee neater iran sence: oe eae Aas che 4 a i 3 24 Sy lags pee a 
) Pane PASS ose Tittle Pointe bh Oes ee it 28) | oo. eons ell off log—drowned. 
Vosast RITE cc GcOR IS < Three Rivers, Que.......... sae led |e Sete Tractor used for hauling logs was hit by train. 
River arivers--ss ee Rassages Que... . sch oauass ss 830 19 |Drowned while sorting logs. 
Mininc, NoNn-FERROUS 
SMELTING AND QuAR- 
RYING— 
Coal Mining: : pee 
Mine ret Bh occas en easiayy BiG Bose keds Sabor April : 42 \|Blowout; men buried in coal and suffocated, 
EINGT tes ee aes ae sate nee ENG biol Bip, Cathe Airside Rec uae 
Miner ee ee ne a ee. Glace Bay, N.S..........665 0 DA ee eee Scalded by bursting of valve, 
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Fatau InpustriL Accents IN CANADA DurING THE SEconD QuarTER oF 1926—Continued 














Trade or Industry Locality 
Mintne, Non-FERROUS 
SMELTING AND QUAR- 
Ine—Conc. 
Coal Mining—Conce. 

MERS. Greate Drumheller, Altancde% . . sei» 
IMAM OF 505 ccd (acute Coleman; Altar sassiot|. be. 
Niner: Gh tampa ticeeth tates Coleman Altavcanncd Je - of 
Chain munner esis encod New Waterford, N.S 3 
IDTIVeres screen or Cumberland »BiGucusti.ae.| “ 
Prospector’s employee.| Near Mattice, Ont.......... ee 
Mine?) sess Sates ea Glage Bar, INS essisatleds ate og 
Foreman in coal mine.|Sheerness, Alta............. June 
iM DRM Aten. .saect SandongyD Ch anges ins ss 
Timber packer........ Cadomunj Alta,tdies.otsee. rf 
Miners... saitmacancte aes tie New Glasgow, N.S......... ss 
Miners ce ona aes ‘MstevanySasls,. dace ot one . ss 
Cant 'Gri vier sa. disawstetnnte ay lortons Sasle.aetatie ih. ss 

Metalliferous mining: 
Drill gunner. -s 4.0 Levacks On tesnnsndeesat dacs 
Wabourerse + cin) hon ate Dim tans, Ontwatematt +k: 
Prospector 4ne..t aes ne Stewarty BiG sacee hese “f 
Miners: Seven beeen ANV0%.B. Cad feasted Rio dh. June 
Non-metallic mineral 
mining and quarrying, 
n.€.8 
Minories obect -staieteons Thetford Mines, Que........ April 21 
Driller at oil well...... Sumas Prairie, B.C......... eh 

INGE ves tavwhcacdt eal Thetford Mines, Que........ & 
Powderman............ Mine Centre, Ont........... May 
Asbestos miner........ Thetford Mines, Que........ ig 
Asbestos miner........ Thetford Mines, Que........ June 
Hleetrician: tesa. i. ten Thetford Mines, Que........ RS 

Structural Materials: 
Quarfyman ese tete . Lansdowne, Ont............. June 
MANUFACTURING— 
Iron, Steel and Products: 
Raiveteroc.. <5. i waged LOLOBGO ONG ts aanse oo Weeee April 
Operator with gear 

COMIPERY aces ks hte Toronto; Ont.t.sieweteaoEk s 
Machinist?s1.ceee nea Montreal, Ques cinacs sie cee « oe 
abourerscc aoa. Hamilton; Ont: eaasie b. ake. May 
Labourer eedocsese cook Toronto; Onte dnessieee. ke e 
Helper with steel com- 

ae eho eran oe Hamilton, Ont..............| June 
Carpenter with engi- 

neering CO........... Hamilton; Ontjesstimets ones ee 
Welder: sats. sean oc: Windsor, Ontiamenett oe. “¢ 
Foreman. 24) 411 .«muebens HOT gise.ODsranten! Brie cen + oe “ 
Ibabourers, 4854 atite anes Montreal, QU@4. sirscidt 5. dys - sf 

Non-metallic mineral 
products: 
QuarrymMan ies, abetd Montreal, Que. one ciaes.. cui. Apr 
Employee of oil co....|Montreal, Que............... June 
Proprietor of marble 

WOrks LOLS... cc nat Lancaster, Ont......63..00.. as 
Labourer at brick- 

WOLKS a Sete ke Aldershot, Ontsas iast) | dik. s 

Pulp, paper, and paper 
goods: 
Dabourercs... aera Ocean Falls, B.C............ Apr. 
*Pruckman tine women Powell River, B.C.......... fs 
Runner with pulp co...| Hawkesbury, Ont........... May 
fmployeesss.. 2 Fort William, Ont...........| June 
River driver...........|Michipicoten Falls, Ont..... ad 
Printing and publishing: 
Mechaniciires.. cigs. ‘Loronto; Onts,cces eee eee Apr 
Saw and planing mills: 
MA DOUTE ay cher awe. Hanover, Onto. ee eee Apr 
Sawmill worker....... Transcona, Man............. ¥s 
Ea QOure ry ich oiasbicrin <n Golden,.B.C wattle ee 
MUR DOURCE NAA Ten cet? Sarnia, Ont. wea eee May 
a bOUnGE uate scout wisdale, Sask .6.dsiewkd oc.» eis 

























Cause of Fatality 


Gas explosion; fall of rock in mine. 

Fall of coal—eave in of roof. 

Struck by piece of coal. 

Crushed by fall of rock. 

Thrown when mine car was derailed. 

Drowned in river. 

Thrown against wall when riding box in mine. 
Struck on head by fall of coal. 

Buried in cave-in. 

Coal in chute gave way—man carried down and 


Drowned while crossing stream. 
Slipped and fell down chute. 


Struck by falling stone. 
Fell off derrick. 


Explosion of delayed charge. * 


Premature explosion of dynamite. 


Feli from bridge. 


Struck by belt. 

Slipped while operating machine. 

Carrying a rail fell, striking head on ground, 
while rail struck him. 

Rave on head by iron bar owing to bursting of 

valve. 


Cut near eye. 


Cut finger-infection. 

Inadvertently directed acetylene torch toward 
explosive substance-burned to death. 

Drawn into shaft while adjusting a belt. 

Burned when gasoline torch exploded. 


Fell on pulley in connection with stone crusher— 
caught on revolving shaft. 
Run over by shunting cars in yard. 


Struck by train when delivering product. 


Buried under load of clay when dump car over- 
turned. 


Cable broke causing derailment of loaded car, 
tipping off load which crushed victim. 

Fell from scow elevator. 

Caught in belt; crushed in machinery. 

Caught by machinery and crushed in rollers. 
Electrocuted. 


Bruised leg. 


Caught in shafting while oiling machinery. 
hrown when hit by plank caught in machinery. 

Struck by log. 

Fell from loading platform, striking head. 

Fell into saw; legs cut, died of amputation. 
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Farat Inpustrra, ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND QuARTER OF 1926—Continued 





















Trade or Industry Locality 
MANUFACTURING—Cone. 
Saw and planing mills— 
Conc. 
Wabourer. ceo. cere Ste. Cécile de Whitton, Que.| May 
Shingle buncher......./Edmundston, N.B... ‘ 
MaADOuren. toa cuecaaeee IA TOSS OMCHD forte co cunle os > June 
NCOP COCR tes ica ee New Westminster, B.C...... is 
MODES OT ss cates ate eee New Westminster, B.C......} “ 
Boprer<s. ia ae esp come New Westminster, B.C.... “e 
MOS EC ITS ot wee tte eee New Westminster, B.C... A 
Toe ver rae sees New Westminster, B.C.... as 
Hdgerntas, +e oes. INDEE DIANE ON Gs ce 0.0% > > oe ae 
Stablemanetewis sess ATNDTIO“N MONG ree ed co tae e's ss 
Vegetable foods, drink 
and tobacco: 
Driver for bread co...}Hamilton, Ont.............. June 
Peaster jac rstecs cee Montreal iO te sores. action sf 
Cigar factory employee 
(Gwoman)s) 20a. ee MTONGT OY OUC as = oes opts > ans re 
Animal foods: 
Net boss at cannery...|/Port Alberni, B.C........... June 
Wood products: 
Wabouren eee Montmagny, Que............} Apr. 
Wabourer ee oes cies Bridgewater, N.S........... May 
Woodworker........... Winnipeg, Man.............. June 
ConstRUCTION— 
Buildings and structures: 
@arpentet nts one ‘Toronto nO ntiatcac eeeaet sce Apr. 
abGUrer. wien. cer str East Templeton, Que....... 8 
24 Whoall evs chen nee eAcarerio a OrONGOn Oluteaiesnmanireess ee 
TES DOUreR: assed sarees Montrealy Que. eos aeachp oe Se 
TOAMEtCr ooecisce ore East Templeton, Que...... “é 
Wabourere..ccccrete IN Vancouver, BiG)... .54.- os 
Wabouter. chee soe Three Rivers, Que.........- id 
Wabourer jie. ccec tas Ford City, Ont a 
Labourer on excavation] Vancouver, B. ee 
Wireniann. se sre MGNETea ONC Hg sig jar tao re 
WADOULCT a cei Ake TWAIC TORI So tee tection fs 
(CAEPCDLE Tir erosicretnnss as WATCOMVe Ei. C... aeei mar: ce i 
Wa bOUremie eines. heen POrG ALLE; CUO... sce ces s+ + May 
Carpenters.nes ts Pine Pals; Wate. s;. cee eas ee oh 
TV ECOL ae Cntr A LVL UC a ern eye sia sit ss June 
Carpenters sate cveces: (weeds Ontrre. tary esc. he ee #6 


Paintersetiace .icavte teers Niagara Falls, Ont.......... May 
Foreman, bridge build- 
{NS eee eee eisaae cn UORING  OASK wtevreces coke ok June 
Labourer. cose senen honmibake Onteca.cercgee. ss 
Miscellaneous: 
Mabourer,. .... a scnearen Peterborough, Ont.......... Apr 


tractor! stots esse Michipicoten Falls, Ont..... 
Labourer on wharf 

construction......... Tadousac; Quen ssi. eet op 
Engineer on pile driver| Vancouver, B.C............- 


Office manager with 
Rorpilinie, Onte. ..s02 seat co 


CONUFACUOP. oe ves tesla 
Tesmster...-¢:<aaaaeue Farmers Rapids, Que....... 
Watchman with con- 


REACLOL oe ee 6 hs cee Port Colborne, Ont......... se 


Date 


13 





Age 


ser eeeerne 


oe eee eeeee 


ee 


eee eee eeee 


ee et 


Cr 


ose ew eeeee 


Cr 


eveeseceee 


Pe 


oe 


es 


ee ere re nae 


eee ee eenee 








Cause of Fatality 


























Leg injured in mill; died following amputation. 
Foot slipped—fell on saw. 
Struck by block of wood. 


Conflagration—Chinese boarding house 
burned. 


Reparing log carriage when it started, machinery 
striking him on head, fracturing skull. 
Cut hand—infection. 


Horse frightened by steam roller—bolted, throw- 
ing out driver, who caught in wheel. 
sepa’ from waggon when frightened team 
ted. 


Auto-intoxication from poisoned air of cigar 
factory. 


Drowned, while hauling in scow. 


Struck by plank from circular saw. 

Caught on pulley and drawn into machinery. 

Struck by saw which kicked back when piece of 
wood caught behind it. 


Injured in elevator accident. 

Driving to work on crowded bus, riding on fender 
bus crashed into telegraph pole. 

Cut finger—infection. 

Crushed by boulder while excavating. 

Horses took fright and bolted, throwing him 
under wheels. 

Struck by revolving crane and thrown under 
truck—run over. 

Hit by fragment of breaking derrick. 

Slipped and fell from ladder. 

Crushed by boulder. 

Electrocuted; cutting wire when leg came in 
contract with radiator. 


Fell from roof. 

Struck by plank falling from sling owing to 
victim having jerked rope 

Crushed by scaffold which 
plosion. 

Head crushed against steel beam by revolving 
electric crane. 

Rung of ladder broke, throwing victim to ground. 


fell, following ex- 


Fell into whirlpool. 


Fell from ladder. 
Explosion of delayed charge. 


Cave-in. 
Cut foot—infection. 


Fell on wharf and fractured skull. 
Fell from pile driver at wharf. 


Struck by train. Bk ne , 
Swept into rapids with team drinking on river 
bank: drowned. 


Drowned. 
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Fava, INpustr1aL ACCENTS IN CANADA During THE SECOND QuarTER OF 1926—Continued 























Trade or Industry Locality Cause of Fatality 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES— 
Steam Railways: ; ; 
Sectionman............ Superior Jct., Ont........... if ph | oucBe dae Velocipede struck by train. ; 
Sectionman............ Near Kamloops, B.C «e 4 While patrolling track on velocipede was struck 


by passenger train. 


Railway employee..... Vancouver; BiG vcsicnukisd Oot Bel we ee Crushed by falling tree. : ‘ 

BT TOAN secanlorwaiborcinctet Toronto; Ont one tiyaT yok... Cut finger while repairing brake rod—infection. 
Employee............. Caughnawaga, Que.......... Struck by train. . 
Panter 3s: Boe E hoe Stratiord; Ont. i. ics evih cs. Caught between rod and drum when engine was 














































reversed for valve-setting. 

Extra gang labourer...|Beavermouth, B.C.......... Run down by train while digging jack holes. 

Carpenters aad. nee Lake Louise, Alta........... Lost balance and fell from hand car. 

Section labourer....... Pasqua; Sask 7. «:.sk eetdh s 8: Struck by train. 

Section labourer ASQUAOASK Sate eke! OE IGPS co ee ' 

Piretaginsshesto Paha: St. Sophie, Que......;..1... Scalded when derailed engine overturned. 

ANGIIAN, Wie oe ee Parry Sound/'Ont...... 4.4, Electrocuted. 

Braleeman ....:..0kecetyn Ridgedale, Sask............ Tripped and fell beneath moving train. 

Extra gang labourer. ..|Cassils, Alta................ Struck by spike which glanced off hammer— 
gangrene. 

Catatian soy 4 tiaycde to Niagara Falls, Ont.......... Struck by car. 

Section Jabourer....... Windham? Ont. sucshect 8: Struck by train. 

Section labourer....... Windham’: Ont...<22.¢s4 255 

Sectionman............ Burlington, Ont............. Working on track; run over. 

Engine driver.......... Stoney Creek, Ont.......... see li by bags of cement dropped from 
a truck. 

Head brakeman....... Stillwater, B.C....¢. 058: Run over by uncoupled car. 

Track labourer........ Montreal; Que.s.onsecetl... Struck by locomotive. 

Pa ha ia Noe ose Peous, Ont. teach cs Struck by train while on velocipede. 

Lo a een ee Montreal, Que.) 20.64. 2. Struck by shunting engine 

Labourers, Gea)... Toronto Ont. fio. bes Aduned. Sd... be Fell under car 

Li@DORrer: <..:seenw ents Glace Bay, N.S-.....000.... Died of burns received in roundhouse. 

ERG OE iihee sures Elta, Magno aceon netst « Collision. 

‘Brakemaneenute ttc. Hine. Mann. Ge wtdisish «2 

CREOLE, TN ain hoa Chaffey’s Locks, Ont....... Velocipede struck by train. 

Carveleaner:.iicci.s., LOLOLLOT ORE Mate et Bar Run over by ear. 

Sectionman............ Grand Valley, Ont.......... Alighting from velocipede to recover hat; fell, 

: striking head. 

Shop labourer......... Transcona, Man............. Hernia. 

Switchman............ Winnipes,. Man... ¢cc«cves | . Fell from top of box car—run over by train. 

Locomotive fireman... WNW C he ANGE. deo bsssl “$97 hee. oho. Crushed against coal dock by motion of engine 


, he was cleaning. 
Electric railways: 


Electrical worker 
Lineman 


a horold, Ont. ta). Burned by high tension wires, died of injuries. 
Winnipeg, Man.............. M Working on pole; came in contact with high 
voltage wires—electrocuted. 


a ee a i as 


Water Transportation: 


Longshoreman......... Vancouver, B.C...........6. Sling cable broke, victim struck by lumber. 
Fitemanay. i. .os «comet Ogdensburg, N.Y........... Thrown from truck. 
ental i se), ee Montreal, Ques.ieoinsqies...| May |12:|........ While painting hull of vessel plank slipped throw- 
ing him onto wharf. 

Ship’s watchman...... Welland Canal, Ont......... Caught by cables and dragged into winch. 
Longshoreman......... OL. JOHN, NB cocesk eathl. sc Struck by hatch beam. 
Deckshamd. f.cccess: Fort William, Ont........... Jumped to dock with line and fell into river. 
Sn hy te ae ae Montreal, Que............... Fell from wharf—drowned. 
Coal trimmer.......... Port Colborne, Ont......... Bucket off hoist fell on foot. 
Deckshand.s. 34.4.2 Lake Winnipeg, Man........ Fell from boat rail—drowned. 
Foreman with dredg- ; 

ing contractor........ Goderich, Ont... 0-78). ch Fell overboard while repairing fender—drowned. 
Dredgeman............ St, Peterz is. NS ot. .t..- 
Dredgeman............ St. Peter’s Is., N.S.......... Drowned when dredge, being towed, was caught 
Dredgeman..,,........ St. Peters is,, Ne. h. in gale. 
Dredgeman............ St. Peter’s Is., N.S 
Dredgeman............ St. Peter’s Is., N.S 
Dredgemanwen, sures. St. Peter's Is., N.S.....;.... 
Ship’s carpenter....... Montreal Que... .... ck, Fell from ship’s hold. 

ongshoreman......... Vancouver, B.C, 024 06). .% Struck by falling packing case. 


Local Transportation: «+ 
Delivery man 


sere coess 


PROSTAR ae Run over when boarding moving truck. 


Soa SING: AES Fell into machinery. 
..|Fort William, Ont........... Fell off box car. 


Electricity and Gas: 


Electrical worker. ..... Hemming Falls, Que........ Electrocuted. 
Electrician............ Vaio, QG6...0,. 1 -etenneee Switch box ignited—burned. 
Helper with power 

commission........., Pork ope, Ont... ced pia Blectrocuted. 

ineman 


a ed 


i Ae es Grasped live wire—electrocuted. 
Telegraphs and Tele- 
phones: 


AD AAD ee ane Crushed by load of poles when upright stakes 
broke. 
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Farat INpustriaL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DurRING THE SECOND QuaRTER OF 1926—Concluded 








Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 


_ C—O 


SERVICE— 
Public Administration: 
Labourer (Dept. Rail- 


ways and Canals)..../Trenton, Ont.....:.......... April 10: |<;.38 4: . Struck by plank. 
Civic labourer......... Guelph aOntadcetn Sg 2. ee Stet 15 55 | Killed on city truck while riding to work, 
Pohceman..\...5 Gee St. Lambert, Que. ..<asks >: sa 16 35 |Died of syncope after chasing crazed man, 
Civic lineman......... Montreal, Que............... oF 23 45 | Repairing street light—electrocuted. 
First officer on light 

SNIP etc ce eee St. Roch des Aulnais, Que..| May 15 ]......... } In boat with load of provisions which capsized in 
Salon. Fhe See St. Roch des Aulnais, Que..| “ (15 ]......... heavy sea. 
Rural letter carrier....| Lindsay, Ont............... Se wt 19 61 |Buggy caught fire—victim burned fatally. 
Labourer with munici- 

palityans.. ee... Douglas, @ntz. 2.60). th... OO ca eaves Explosion. 
labourers. 452.06. ee Montreal, Que...............| June 14 52 Hepailine pavement when struck by motor 

truck. 

Penitentiary guard.....|Stoney Mountain, Man...... June 25 45 |Excavating for foundation—struck by rock from 


delayed charge. 
palityeie: fees. eee Mountain Grove, Ont....... sS 28 47 |Explosion. 


Custom and Repair: 
Employee of wrecking 








CO oscete aie oe Gross Isle, Man...........6 ..: Juno. Of apiee ce se Driving tractor to repair shop when steering 
gear broke; tractor overturned, crushing 
driver. 

Recreational: 
Circus employee....... Mikado, Sask 73.,495..082 Tunew29 | AA Fell off circus train. 

Personal and domestic: 
Companion (female)...}|Kingston, Ont............... Apr. 4 72 |Gas oven exploded igniting clothing. 
Maid in hotel.......... Montreal, Que...............| May 11 38 |Slipped in elevator—leg torn off. 
Elevator operator......|Windsor, Ont............... PAPI 24 « 36 |Fell down elevator shaft. 
Janitor in apartment : 

NOUSG haloes: cee Optawa OUGcses oso. June 12 62 |Fell down unlighted cellar stairs, striking head 
on floor. 

Elevator man..........|Montreal, Que............... overs 11 45 |Caught between elevator and floor. 
Professional: F 
JOUTNANISE Fe fiche, <ccsese Hudsons Ont Soin sacks bes > May 16 20 Nebr bo paddling to Red Lake. 
JOUNNAIStrctanse coe ee ETWasOn, Otic atr eee te i 23 
TRADE— 
Retail: 
Labourer with coal co./Toronto, Ont................ May 17 38 |Coal fell on foot. : 
Truck driver.......... Windsors Ont, 6. beet. : June 22 27 |Burned to death, following ignition of gasoline 
flowing over hot engine. 
Wholesale: f 
Wabourer. eet ee: Sault Ste. Marie, Ont....... June 28 56 ise coal tramway to dock—Injured intern- 
ally. 
UNCLASSIFIED— 
WIPIVOES Ceci te Montreal; Que. .s,. sets. nc: Apr. 28 21 |Fell from waggon. 
Night watchman...... Montreal, Que............... May 4 50 |Asphyxiated by gas fumes. 
Isa bOurer: eds oe Montreal, Que............... June 24 45 |Lifted heavy bag—syncope. 
SECOND SUPPLEMENTARY List OF FATAL ACCIDENTS OccuRRING IN 1925 
Loeeine— : 
Loggers ncatc Re. 6oo Near Longworth, B.C.......}| Nov. 11 55 |Struck by falling tree. 


MINING, NON-FERROUS 
SMELTING AND QUAR- 
RYING— 
Coal Mining: 
Mine brakeman........ PremieraBi©). «a tore Oct. 26 30 |Jammed between mine car and chute. 


Metalliferous Mining: 
Labourer. je... cides Kirkland Lake, Ont.........| Aug. 28 48 |Silicosis. 


MANUFACTURING— . 
Iron, steel and products: ; 
Scabourer. =. , = sh. St. Catharines, Ont........ Ont. 7] . . 44 |Grinder’s phthisis. 


Leather, fur and products: 
Glove cutter....,......|Waterloo, Ont............... Nov. 6 16 |Fell down dumb waiter. 


Pulp and paper products: 
Broke beaterman..,.... Ocean Falls, B.C............ Dec. 31 18 |Fell into broke beater. 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES— 
Steam Railways: 
Asst. fireman.......... Gloucester Co. N.B......... Dec. 19 16 |Burned when boiler burst. 
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SupPpLeMENTARY List or Fata, AccipENTS OCCURRING IN THE First QUARTER OF 1926 











Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
Loceine— ‘ 
allentcms tress caters Alico, BG .n 3... vocec eee Mar. 22 56 | Hit by tree kicking back when struck by falling 
tree. 
HOg gers ee Ree Webster’s Corner, B.C....... Mar. 23 |- 17 |Had legs mutilated when caught between log 
and choker line. 
MINING, NON-FERROUS 
SMELTING AND QUARRY- 
ING— 
Coal mining: 
iner, {PP 28) IOI River Hebert) N.S2g5.) 4 Mar.) @] oo. che Struck by fall of coal. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Saw and Planing Mills: a ; 
EapOGrer east eee New Westminster, B.C...... Feb. 19 41 |Piling cedar, sliver entered finger—septicaem ia 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES— 
Water: 
Day watchman........ Victorias Cake ied ee Mar. 10 68 |Slipped while stepping from one boat to another 
and fell on deck. 
UNCLASSIFIED— 
Night watchman...... Kings Co., N.B...0.0)...... Mar. 2 52 |Fell against coal gates on tender. 





RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Jurisdiction of Workmen’s Compensation 


Board 


The Manitoba Court of Appeal dismissed 
the further appeal of the plaintiff in the case 
of Foster versus the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company, which was outlined in this 
section of the Lasour Gazette for April, 1926. 
The plaintiff in this case was a married 
woman, the daughter of an employee of the 
railway company who was fatally injured in 
the course of his employment. She brought 
action against the company for damages on 
behalf of herself and her sisters, also married 
and over 21 years of age. As the action 
was not taken under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, defendant company made an 
application to the Board under section 50 (4) 
of the Act which provides as follows: 


“Where an action in respect of an injury is 
brought against an employer by a workman or a de- 
pendent, the Board shall have jurisdiction upon the 
application of any party to the action to adjudicate 
and determine whether the action is one the right to 
bring which is taken away by this Act; and such 
adjudication and determination shall be final and 
conclusive, and if the Board determines that the 
action is one the right to bring which is taken away 
by this part, the action shall be forever stayed.” 


The Board decided that the right to bring 
the present action was taken away. The 
Court of King’s Bench accordingly ordered 
that the action be stayed, holding that the 
Act conferred on the Board final authority 
to decide whether or not action could be 
taken by a dependent under another act. The 
Court of Appeal dismissed the further appeal 
of the plaintiff. The question having been 
raised whether the plaintiffs were “ depen- 


dents” of the deceased workman, the Appeal 
Court held that by section 46 of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act the Board was given 
exclusive jurisdiction to determine all ‘“ mat- 
ters and questions,” including “the existence 
of dependency.” ‘This section provides more- 
over that 


the action or decision of the Board thereon shall be 
final and conclusive and shall not be open to ques- 
tion or review in any court, and no proceedings by 
or before the Board shali be restrained by injunc- 
tion, prohibition or other process or proceeding in 
any court or be removable by certiorari or otherwise 
into any court. 


The appeal was therefore dismissed with 
costs. 


—(Manitoba—Foster versus Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway Company) 


Liberal Construction to be Given Prevision 
of Mechanics’ Lien Act 


A farmer obtained from a dealer the ma- 
terials required for constructing a house on a 
quarter-section owned by him. He _ subse- 
quently moved the house to adjoining land 
which was owned by his wife. Some time 
after the removal the dealers filed a me- 
chanies’ lien, the farmer’s own land being 
named in the claim. When the claim was 
filed the plaintiffs were aware that the build- 
ing had been moved to the wife’s land. They 
sued both the husband and the wife to en- 
force the lien, and asked for a declaration 
that they had a lien in the estate of the wife 
for the whole amount of the materials fur- 
nished both before and after the removal of 
the house. The County Court dismissed the 
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action as against the wife, and the plaintiffs 
appealed. The husband had not defended 
the action and the trial judge reserved judg- 
ment as concerned the claim made against 
him. 

The Court of Appeal allowed the appeal 
with costs, holding that while a person claim- 
ing a mechanic’s lien must show that the lien 
which he claims is clearly within the statute, 
yet when once the existence of the lien is 
established the statutory provisions dealing 
with its enforcement, being remedial, should 
be given a liberal and beneficial construction. 

It was further held that where a person 
against whose land a mechanics’ lien is en- 
forceable has never agreed to pay interest on 
the price of the materials for which the lien 
hes, the lien holder is entitled to add inter- 
est thereto only at the legal rate of five per 
cent, and where no demand in writing for 
interest has been made prior to the beginning 
of the action to enforce the lien, the interest 
‘runs only from the time the writ of summons 
was served on such person. 


—(Saskatchewan—Fitzgerald and Powell 
versus Apperley and Apperley) 


Limit of Liability of Directors for Wages 


A company incorporated under the Domin- 
ion Companies Act had a branch in Mani- 
toba, the branch being under the control of 
one who signed himself “director in charge,” 
but was not authorized by the company to 
assume that title. An employee of the branch 
brought action in the High Court of Justice 
at Toronto against the directors of the com- 
pany under section 85 of the Companies Act, 
for wages alleged to be due to the plaintiff 
and to three other persons whose claims had 
been assigned to him. Section 85 declares 
that directors of a company shall be jointly 
and severally liable to the clerks, labourers, 
servants, and apprentices thereof for all debts 
not exceeding 6 months’ wages for services 
performed for the company while they are 
such directors respectively, but that no direc- 
tor shall be lable to an action therefor unless 
the company is sued therefor within one year 
after the debt becomes due, nor unless the 
director is sued therefor within one year from 
the time when he ceased to be such director, 
nor unless an execution against the company 
in respect of such debt is returned unsatis- 
fied in whole or in part. 

The court found that the dealings of the 
plaintiffs had been solely with the so-called 
“director” in Manitoba, and not with the 
actual directors who were in Ontario. “There 
was no positive evidence that the claimants 
contracted with or were engaged by any rep- 
resentative of the company.to whom the 


company’s records gave authority to act for 
it in such matters.” The court further found 
that the statutory liability of directors should 
not be imposed upon the defendants upon 
evidence so inconclusive as that which had 
been submitted. Failure to recover would 


be a hardship upon the claimants, but that 


of itself was not a sufficient ground for re- 
lief. Moreover the evidence did not indicate 
that the plaintiffs were “clerks, labourers, 
servants, or apprentices.” The action was 
therefore dismissed with costs. 


—(Ontario—Young versus Dannecker) 


Blacksmith Shop not a “ Factory” Under 
Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Act 


A blacksmith in the Province of Quebec 
employed two horse-shoers, one of whom 
sustained the loss of an eye in the course 
of his work. When the injured man brought 
action for compensation the question arose 
whether or not the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act of the Province applied to a blacksmith 
establishment in which the employer and his 
two assistants were occupied in shoeing horses. 
The Superior Court at. Montreal held that 
the expression “factories, manufactories or 
workshops” as used in the Act could not be 
interpreted as including such an _ establish- 
ment. ‘“ Workshops (ateliers),” the judgment 
stated, “are intended to describe establish- 
ments of the same nature or class as factories 
or manufactories, to wit, places operated for 
the transformation of raw material into 
finished material.” A horseshoe shop could 
not, it was held, be brought under this 
category. The plaintiff’s claim was therefore 
dismissed with costs. 


—(Quebec-Lesperance versus Howard) 


Dominion and Provincial Jurisdiction 


A decision which was based to some extent 
on the recent decision of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council in respect to 
the validity of certain provisions in the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, 
was rendered in the Alberta Supreme Court 
on June 10 by Mr. Justice Boyle in the case 
Dowsett versus Edmunds. This was an action 
in damages for injuries from assault, and the 
question to be determined was whether or 
not section 734 of the Criminal Code is 
within the powers of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment by virtue of the British North America 
Act. Section 734 purports to give immunity 
from civil action to persons convicted of, or 
tried and acquitted on the charge of, common 
assault. It will be recalled that section 91 
of the British North America Act defines the 
legislative authority of the Parliament of 
Canada, and section 92 defines the exclusive 
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powers of the provincial legislature. Judge 
Boyle said: 

“Shortly after the consummation of the 
Confederation there arose a legal school of 
thought in Canada holding the theory that 
the powers enumerated in section 91 of the 
British North America Act had greater 
potency than those designated in section 92 
and that section 91 should be construed to 
mean that the Dominion could, if Parliament 
- deemed it in the public interest of the whole 
country, pass legislation having an over-riding 
effect on provincial legislation and thus occupy 
fields allocated to the Provinces under section 
92. I need not take time and space to discuss 
this theory as a very full elaboration of it 
will be found in the judgment of Judge 
Anglin, now Chief Justice of Canada, in the 
Supreme Court of Canada in re Board of 
Commerce Act and Combines and Fair Prices 
Aict. (1920)*.” 

The judgment points out that there was not 
much in early Privy Council decisions to lend 
strength to the theory referred to. The Board 
of Commerce case seemed to dispose effectu- 
ally of the extra-potency or Dominion over- 
riding theory. But the theory was strong 
enough to persist in the case of Toronto 
Electric Commissioners versus Snider (involvy- 
ing the question of the validity of certain 
sections of the Industrial Dispute Investiga- 
tion Act). On appeal, however, the judgment 
of the Ontario Supreme Court? was reversed 
in the Privy Council,t Viscount Haldane 
defining the limits of Dominion powers under 
the head of Criminal law. 

Proceeding, Judge Boyle said: “If the Par- 
liament of Canada can deprive the innocent 
victims of crimes of their civil remedies 
against criminals merely on the ground that 
it is within the scope of the criminal law to 
add special civil rights by way of immunities 
to criminals merely because they are such, and 
to take away civil rights of innocent persons 
because that civil remedy is against a criminal, 
then it can protect the man who commits 
arson from being sued in damages for com- 
pensation for losses due to his crime; the 
owner of a horse can be prevented from 
recovering it from the thief; the swindler can 
be protected from suit to recover money or 
land or goods obtained under false pretences; 
the man who injures another while driving a 
car, while intoxicated, and the man guilty of 
manslaughter can be given immunity from 
civil action. In fact there are few criminal 
acts that do not give rise to a civil action 
at law to some person suffering injury either 
In person or property. 





* Lasour GAzerre, December, 1921, page 1508. 
{ Lasour Gazerrr, May, 1924, page 384, 
$ Lasour Gazerts, February, 1925, page 241, 


“In deciding this question I think we must 
first examine as to whether or not the Prov- 
ince could enact this legislation under its 
powers over property and civil rights enumer- 
ated in section 92. I think it is quite clear 
that it could. It is in my view very clearly 
a civil right of action in damages for personal 
injuries, and the fact that the action is against 
a criminal and the damages sought to be 
recovered the result of his criminal act surely 
does not oust the jurisdiction of the Province 
to bar the civil remedy if the Legislature 
were to so enact. It seems to me that its 


jurisdiction could not be questioned unless it 


be that the Dominion has power to confer 
special civil rights on a person because that 
person has been adjudged a criminal or has 
been tried and adjudged not a criminal. It 
seems to me that the Province could pass 
this legislation barring this civil remedy and 
be quite within its powers and_ therefore, 
following the recent Lemieux Act decision, 
Toronto Electric Commissioners versus Snider, 
supra, it 1s, in my opinion, beyond the power 
of the Dominion as being an attempt to 
infringe on provincial rights. 

“It seems to me that Parliament had in 
mind that it had fixed the punishment suffi- 
ciently high for «common assault that the 
offender should not suffer further by being 
required to repair his wrong in a civil action 
at the instance of the person injured; and 
that, no doubt, was the view taken by the 
Finglish Parliament from whose legislation 
this provision was copied; but in my opinion 
the Canadian Parliament was not in the same 
position to deal with civil rights and remedies 
as the Imperial one. The Canadian Parlia- 
ment could, no doubt, have eliminated 
common assault altogether as a crime or 
criminal offence and left injured persons 
merely to their civil remedy in damages to 
be dealt with by the Provinces under section 
92, or it could have imposed a milder penalty ; 
but I fail to see how it can fix a penalty 
and at the same time take away a civil 
remedy of an innocent person for fear the 
offender might suffer further by being required 
in a civil suit to right his wrong. Our scheme 
of division of powers has its advantages and 
disadvantages, but the recent decision of the 
Privy Council leaves it beyond doubt that the 
Parliament of Canada cannot legislate in the 
fields allocated to the Provinces merely 
because it thinks the legislation in the 
interests of all of Canada, or in the interests 
of common justice.” 

Section 734 was therefore held to be ultra 
vires the Dominion Parliament “ because it is 
not criminal legislation but legislation dealing 
with property and civil rights and could be 
enacted by the provincial Legislature but not 
by the Dominion Parliament.” 


—(Alberta-Dowsett versus Edmunds) 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


Ae the beginning of August there was a 

further increase in employment as 
reported by employers having a minimum of 
fifteen employees in all industries (except 
agriculture and fishing, which are not in- 
cluded) the situation continuing to be better 
than at any other period since 1920. Returns 
were received by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics from 5,864 firms with 854,604 
employees, as compared with 849,565 on July 
1. The employment index number (with the 
number employed by the reporting firms in 
January, 1920, as 100) stood at 104.2, while 
in the preceding month it was 103.7, and on 
August 1, 1925, 1924, 1928, 1922 and 1921, it 
was 96.3, 94.7, 100.2, 93.1 and 88.9, respec- 
tively. Reports received from the offices of 
the Employment Service of Canada indicated 
little change in the volume of business trans- 
acted in July, 1926, the trend however being 
upward as the month closed; but there was 
a marked increase as compared with the 
returns for the corresponding month of 1925. 
At the beginning of August the percentage 
of unemployment among members of local 
trade unions stood at 2.3 as compared with 
percentages of 4.1 at the beginning of July, 
1926 and 5.2 at the beginning of August, 1925. 
The percentages for the month under review 
are based on returns received by the Depart- 
ment of Labour from 1,487 local trade unions 
with a combined membership of 140,256 
persons. 

The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $11.10 at the 
beginning of August, as compared with $11.07 
for July; $10.84 for August, 1925; $10.19 for 
August, 1924; $10.53 for August, 1923; $10.44 
for August, 1922; $11.44 for August, 1921; 
$16.42 for August, 1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 
(the peak) ; $13.41 for August, 1918; and $7.68 
for August, 1914. On wholesale prices the 
index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, based upon prices in 1913 
as 100, declined to 153.9 for August, as com- 
pared with 156.2 for July; 158.9 for August, 
1925; 156.8 for August, 1924; 153.5 for August, 
1923; 151.7 for August, 1922; 165.5 for August, 
1921; 250.2 for August, 1920; 256.7 for May, 
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1920 (the peak); and 202.8 for August, 1918. 

The time loss caused by industrial disputes 
in August was less than during the previous 
month and less than during August last year. 
Fourteen disputes were in progress at some 
time during the month, involving 2,617 
employees, and resulting in the loss of 49,115 
working days. Corresponding figures for July 
were as follows: nineteen disputes, 11,208 
workpeople and 52,141 working’ days; and for 
August, 1925, twenty disputes, 13,430 work- 
people and 112,524 working days, due chiefly 
to a dispute in the coal mining industry in 
Nova Scotia. 


During August a Board of 


Industrial Conciliation and Investiga- 
Disputes tion was completed in con- 
Investigation nection with a _ dispute 
Act, 1907 between the Canadian 

Pacific Railway Company 


and the Canadian National Railway, on one 
side, and certain employees, members of the 
Order of Railway Conductors, and of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, on the 
other side. Advice was received by the De- 
partment that the award of the Board in the 
case of the dispute between the Winnipeg 
Electric Company and its motormen and con- 
ductors had been accepted by the parties 
concerned. The text of the award was given 
in the last issue of the GAZETTE. 


On page 857 of this issue 


Combines will be found an outline of 
Investigation the report of ithe special 
Act, 1923 commissioner appointed 


under the Combines Investi- 
gation Act, 1923, to inquire into a combine 
alleged to exist among the dealers in fruits 
and vegetables in Ontario. 


The Department of Labour 


Labour of Canada has just pub- 
Legislation in lished in its legislation 
Canada in 1925 series the text of the 


various acts affecting labour 
which were enacted in 1925 by the Dominion 
Parliament and the legislatures of the several 
provinces. This is the fifth annual supplement 
to the volume “ Labour Legislation in Canada 
as existing on December 31, 1920,” published 
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by the Department in 1920. A cumulative 
index to the series, contained in the present 
volume, provides a guide to all the labour 
legislation enacted in Canada up to the end 
of 1925, and the whole series, including the 
volume of 1920 and the four supplements, cor- 


tains the body of existing Dominion and Pro- 


vincial laws affecting labour. 

The liatest supplement contains a general 
summary of last year’s legislation, which in- 
cluded the Dominion act amending the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, limiting 
the application of the act to disputes not within 
provincial jurisdiction, and at the same time 
enabling any province to pass legislation bring- 
ing such disputes within the sphere of the 
federal act. One province, British Columbia 
had already passed such legislation in 1925, 
and similar measures were taken during the 
present year by Saskatchewan, Manitoba, New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia. The Industrial 
Peace Act of Nova Scotia introducing the 
compulsory principle in regard to the settle- 
ment of industrial disputes, was another im- 
portant measure of the year. However, Part 
IT of the act, containing this special feature, 
never became operative and the whole act 
has since been repealed (see page 863). One of 
the most important measures of the year was 
the male minimum wage act of British Colum- 
bia. In the field of Workmen’s Compensation 
an act was passed in Manitoba changing the 
rate of compensation payable in respect to the 
children of a deceased workman, introducing 
the principle of vocational training for partially 
disabled workmen, providing for the payment 
of compensation to foster mothers, etc. Vari- 
ous changes were made also in the compensa- 
tion acts of Quebec, Alberta and British 
Columbia. The legislation of the year included 
amendments to the Mine Acts of British 
Columbia, Alberta and Nova Scotia; the re- 
enactment of the Minimum Wage Act of 
Alberta and amendments to the acts of Mani- 
toba and Quebec. 


The Board of Adjustment 
under the British Columbia 
eight-hour day —_ Hours of Work Act, in their 
legislation in report on the operation of 
British Columbia the Act during the first 

year, remark. that. 0“ the 
8-hour day certainly has not had the dire 
effect predicted by some of its critics prior to 
its being put into effect, to which expression 
was given in press comments in 1923, and in 
arguments submitted to the Cabinet while this 
legislation was before the House. Information 
received by the Department recently hag 
proven that the eight-hour day has actually 
been the cause of reducing cost of production 
im various industries. The reason for this is 


Effects of 


that, in order to comply with the Act, a com- 
plete reorganization of systems was found 
necessary and more efficient methods have 
been worked out. This reorganization has 
been accompanied in some cases by a very 
substantial decrease in the number of Orientals 
employed. While it was formerly the policy 
of a large number of employers in the Pro- 
vince to bolster up production by cheap labour 
and long hours, there is no doubt that the 
shorter day has tended gradually to bring about 
improved methods. More up-to-date machin- 
ery 1s being installed, and it has been found 
that, with the employment of a superior clasg 
of labour, it is possible to equal the production 
of the longer day.” 

Further reference to the Board’s report is 
made in the outline of the report of the 
British Columbia Department of Labour for 
1925, on page 866 of this issue. The act now 
affects about 70,000 employees in the Province. 


Practically all occupations 
that are followed by women 
in the Province of Ontario 
are now covered by orders 
of the Minimum Wage 
Board. These orders are now reprinted by the 
Ontario government in convenient form in a 
pamphlet of 14 pages. Forty-two orders in all 
have been issued during the five years of the 
operation of the Minimum Wage Act. These 
orders are grouped under various headings as 
follows :—Laundries, dye-works and dry clean- 
ing establishments; retail stores; telephones; 
factories; office workers; hotels, restaurants 
and refreshment rooms; custom millinery; 
hair dressing or manicuring establishments, 
beauty parlours, ete. The minimum rates 
established by these orders vary according to 
district, the highest rates being in the largest 
centres of population and the smallest in 
villages and country districts. Reductions 
from the minimum rate are allowed to inex- 
perienced adults and young girls graduated 
according to their proficiency as learners. The 
Board consists of five members, including the 
chairman, Dr. J. W. MacMillan, and the em- 
ployees and the employers are equally repre- 
sented, one representative of each of these 
classes being a woman. Each of the orders 
has been framed with the assistance of repre- 
sentative employers and employees, and each 
order, moreover, was considered at a public 
hearing before it was finally adopted. 

In a preface to the reprinted orders the 
Board points out that “the lines drawn by the 
orders are not wage-rates but wage-limits, 
They protect wages from becoming subnormal, 
while leaving the whole region above these 
lines for the free play of wage-bargaining and 
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the opportunity for promotion. Most em- 
ployers, we find, do not need to be forced to 
pay wages above these lines, and thus an im- 
portant result of the Board’s activity is to 
protect firms of the better sort from those 
competitors who would, if allowed to do so, 
cut wages below the line of living costs. The 
wage-limits have been reached through studies 
of the actual costs of living in the several 
districts of the province. They are subject to 
annual revision by the Board.” 


Another recent publication of the Board con- 
tains the text of the Minimum Wage Act. 
with amendments, and the Regulations issued 
in accordance with section 18 of the Act. A 
review of the fifth annual report of the Board 
is given on another page of this issue. This 
report states: “We look forward to the day 
when all Canadian women who work for 
wages shall be protected in their livelihood. 
We are already on excellent if informal terms 
with the Boards of other Provinces, and find 
that they like us are ready, as soon as is 
found practicable, to consider the question of 
interprovincial co-operation in minimum wage 
administration.” 


The General Superinten- 

Proposed dent Of the British Colum- 
minimum wages bia Employment Service, 
for fruit-pickers jin his report for 1925, sug- 
gests that the minimum 

wage act of the Province should be extended 
to include berry pickers. At present the woik 
of picking in the fields and orchards is ex- 
cluded, only employees in jam and vegetable 
canneries, or in fruit packing and shipping 
houses, being covered by regulation. From 
the experience of the Employment Service 
offices with the fruit-picking problem, it ap- 
pears as though the only solution, in the in- 
terests of the growers who offer the highest 
rates and best living conditions, is to apply 
the Minimum Wage Law to this industry. 
This would discourage the practice of engag- 
ing help in advance of the time the fruit is 
ready to pick and hiring more pickers than 
can earn the minimum wage at the piece- 
work rates offered, on account of insufficient 
fruit ready for picking. The money spent by 
growers for newspaper advertising and in pro- 
viding special attractions would go a long 
way towards meeting any additional cost in- 
curred under this plan, and the knowledge 
that a minimum wage would be paid would 
attract an older and more satisfactory class 
of women as pickers, with a reduction in loss 
of fruit and a decrease in expense for super- 
vision. Another suggested scheme is for the 
growers to fix a minimum wage through their 
associations, and if the organizations are suffi- 


ciently strong to enforce discipline among the 
members, this plan is said to be as effective as 
the application of the Statute. The farmers’ 
organizations in the Prairie Provinces have 
been following it for several years past, and 
if a member pays below the minimum agreed 
upon, he has difficulty in obtaining help and 
is taken to task by other members in the dis- 
trict for bringing the district into disrepute 
and adversely affecting their labour-supply. 
The Employment Service has forwarded 30,000 
men under’ this arrangement, and the total 
complaints in four years have not exceeded 
twenty in number. 


The introduction of the 
Women’s attitude Lead Paint (Protection 
to protective against Poisoning) bill, 
legislation 1926, into the British House 
of Commons, was noted in 
the July issue of the Gazertm (page 693). 
Among other provisions the bill restricts the 
employment of women and children, especially 
in building. Prominent public women have 
protested against this discrimination, which 
is said to mean “shutting women out of a well- 
paid trade and forcing them into lower and 
possibly less secure employment.” In a letter 
addressed to the London Times they say: 
“The policy of the International Labour Office 
—and it is reflected in national labour legis- 
lation—has been to treat women as a Class 
apart, without the same personal rights as 
men; and it becomes increasingly important 
that women should keep constant watch on 
this insidious tendency to restrict under the 
guise of protecting. Associations and in- 
dividuals should get this matter clear to them- 
selves, and then should make their opinion 
on it clear to those members of the House 
who are about to consider the Lead Paint 
Bill.” : 

The question of “equal rights” for women 
in relation to protective labour legislation has 
been the subject of recent discussions in the 
United States (Lasour Gazerrr, April, 1926, 
page 308; June, page 531). 


Pniploynint A study of the employ- 
and wages of ment and earnings of male 
men and women 2nd female employees in 
in factories factories in the State of 

New York is made in a 
special Bulletin recently published by the 
State Department of Labour. The collection 
of separate figures for men and women was 
begun in 1923. It was found that women 
furnish an extra large proportion of the wor- 
kers in the irregular or satellite industries 
and in those industries where the development 
of highly industrialized organization has pro- 
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ceeded to only a slight degree. They furnish 
also a large share of the irregular forces in 
the more highly organized industries. “ Per- 
haps the most impressive fact brought out in 
the study,’ the report states, “is the large 
reserve of labour necessary to maintain the 
working force that appears on the payrolls of 
each industry. ...In this outer circle of the 
half-employed the proportion of women is 
relatively greater than that of men.” The 
general impression that women are more ir- 
regularly employed in industry than men is 
borne out in the study. “Whether it is inter- 
preted as a result of the occupations in which 
women are employed, a result of deep-rooted 
social prejudice, or the fact that women work 
more irregularly because of instability, lack 
of interest or home responsibilities, depends 
on one’s antecedent convictions.” 

During the year 1924-25 the men in the 
factories of the State averaged just under 
$31.50 a week. The women averaged just 
under $17.50 a week. That means that women 
earned wages a little more than half as high 
as the wages paid to men. Little evidence was 
found to explain the lower earnings of women. 
“A few facts, however, stand out. Women 
receive the highest earnings in industries 
where they are organized, like clothing and 
publishing. They receive the lowest wages 
in industries located in small towns or in one- 
industry centres where the cost of living is 
lower and the possible alternative jobs are 
fewer.” 


Arrangements have been 
made between the Canadian 
Chewing Gum Company, 
Limited, of Toronto, and 
the Life Extension Insti- 
tute and The Travellers 
Insurance Company for a co-operative group 
plan including certain benefits applicable only 
to those employees of the former company 
who have completed six months or more of 
service. The plan gives as its benefits the 
health service of the Life Extension Institute 
and life insurance and accidental death and 
dismemberment insurance with the Travellers 
Insurance Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 
The plan will go into effect as soon as 75 per 
cent of the total number of employees who 
have completed six months or more of service 
have, while actually at work, signed and filed 
written application. For all classes the benefits 
include health service and physical examina- 
tion and life insurance. An annual medical 
examination is made of each member by the 
Life Extension Institute, a detailed report be- 
ing supplied to each employee with recom- 
mendations for the care and improvement of 


Group 
Insurance for 
Employees of 
Canadian firm 


his health, based on the results of the examina- 
tion. 

Employees are divided into four classes in 
respect to the benefits and dues under the 
group plan:—Class I employees, earning less 
than $1,000 per year; Class II employees, 
earning $1,000 to $1,999.99 per year; Class III 
employees, earning $2,000 to $2,999.99 per 
year; Class IV employees, earning $3,000 per 
year and over. 

Life insurance for employees in Class I, be- 
gins at $500 for those with over six months’ 
but less than one year’s service, increasing $100 
for each year of service until a maximum of 
$1,500 is reached in ten years. In Class II 
the amounts payable range from $1,000 to 
$3,000; in Class III, from $1,500 to $4,500; and 
in Class IV from $2,000 to $6,000. This in- 
surance is payable to beneficiaries in the event 
of death from any cause, or to the insured 
person himself in case of permanent and total 
disablement before the age of 60 years. The 
cost of these benefits is 10 cents a week for 
employees in Class I, and 15 cents, 20 cents, 
and 25 cents a week for employees in the 
other classes, respectively. The employee is 
also insured against accidents causing death, 
dismemberment, or loss of sight. The amount 
payable for loss of tife is $1,000; for loss of 
both hands or both feet or one hand and one 
foot, $1,000; sight of both eyes, $1,000; one 
hand or one foot, $500; or one eye, $500. 

The Accident Insurance indemnity for loss 
of life is payable to the beneficiary named by 
the employee, if surviving the employee; other- 
wise to the estate of the employee; all other 
indemnities under the Accident Insurance are 
payable to the employee. 

In addition to the services mentioned above 
a Visiting Nurse Service, such as is furnished 
by Visiting Nurses’ Associations is available 
in localities where there are such associations. 


A study of employment 
conditions has been carried 
on at Columbus, Ohio, for 
the past five years, in order 
to discover a “basis of in- 
dustrial and social planning,’ that would re- 
sult in stabilization of employment and im- 
provement in economic and social conditions 
in the city. The investigation was begun in 
response to a suggestion made at the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Unemployment in 1921, 
that each community should undertake to 
meet its own unemployment problem. Ac- 
cordingly the mayor of Columbus, Ohio, or- 
ganizel an Emergency Unemployment Com- 
mittee, composed of leaders in the community 
from the field of industry, labour, commerce 
and finance. The results of the inquiry are 


Local planning 
to prevent 
unemployment 
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given in Bulletin No. 409 of the United States 
Bureau of Labour Statistics. The report 
points out that Columbus is a city of diversi- 
fied industries largely managed and owned 
locally. The diversity of industry tends to 
minimize extreme fluctuations in employment 
conditions affecting the community as a whole. 
The fact of local control is conducive to a 
definite acceptance of responsibility on the 
part of employers and has led to adoption of 
the policy of pushing plant improvements in 
times of depression, and to other methods of 
stabilizing employment on the part of several 
of the larger firms. The result of this prac- 
tice is seen in the unusual amount of part- 
time work reported in 1924, a number of firms 
having retained a large proportion of their 
force on part-time work in preference to a 
smaller proportion on full time. 

Figures such as those presented in this study 
it is pointed out, are of especial value in 
connection with social planning for a com- 
munity. With the aid of data concerning un- 
employment, the social agencies in the city 
are able to plan their work and estimate their 
needs in advance. By a comparison with 
past years, especially when the causes and 
duraticn of unemployment are known, it is 
possibie to make a reasonable estimate con- 
cerning the requirements of a coming winter 
in terms of previous winters. 

The average employment status at Col- 
umbus for the five years, per thousand males 
enumerated, was 823 employed full time, 83 
employed part time, and 94 idle. The average 
employment status per thousand females en- 
umerated was 838 employed full time, 112 
employed part time, and 50 idle. 


The United States Congress, 
in considering the annual 
falls of roof appropriation for the De- 
in coal mines partment of Commerce, re- 
in United States cently voted an additional 

sum of $7,500, to be ex- 
pended in an investigation into the problems 
of falis of roof in coal mines. Mr. J. W. 
Paul, formerly chief coal mining engineer of 
the United States Bureau of Mines, and chief 
of the mining section of the Pittsburgh Ex- 
perimental Station, has been appointed senior 
investigator. He will be assisted by Mr. John 
N. Geyer, also of the Pittsburgh Station. The 
fact that falls of roof and coal cause approxi- 
mately half of the fatal accidents to men em- 
ployed underground in the coal mines of the 
United States shows the serious nature of this 
problem. Most of the falls are stated to 
occur while the miners are loading ccal on the 
cars or while they are engaged in cutting or 
barring down the coal. 


Inquiry into 
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The Government of New 
Zealand has introduced in 
Parliament a bill to provide 
assistance for large families 
with small incomes. It is 
proposed to pay two shill- 
ings weekly from State funds for each child 
in families of more than two children, until 
the child has reached the age of fifteen, pay- 
ment to be limited to cases where the family 
income from all sources does not mount be- 
yond £4 a week. There is a proviso that the 
allowances must be paid to the mothers, and 
a further proviso that the money must be used 
for tke benefit of the children. 

Some opinions on the questions involved 
in family allowances have been quoted in 
recent issues of the Lasour Gazette (May, 
1926, page 427, etc.) Organized labour has 
objected to family allowances as hitherto pro- 
posed on the ground that the system would 
tend to depress the level of wages, that the 
allowances must eventually be paid by labour, 
and that they would be used against the 
employees inj case of strikes. Labour has 
therefore shown a preference for a system in 
which the expenditure would be met by the 
State rather than by the industry concerned. 
This principle is embodied in the New Zeal- 
and bill. 


Proposed Siate 
family allow- 
ances in 


New Zealand 


A Royal Commission was 


National appointed in 1924 in the 
insurance Commonwealth of Australia 
proposals in to inquire into the subject 
Australia of National Insurance as a 


means of making provision 
for casual sickness, permanent invalidity, old 
age and unemployment; the operation of ma- 
ternity allowances, etc. In their second pro- 
gress report, issued in August, the Commission 
dealt with the question of unemployment, 
reaching the conclusion that the volume of 
unemployment may be reduced by means of 
joint action by the government and organized 
labour. They recommend that a council repre- 
senting the government employees’ organiza- 
tions and trades unions should be constituted 
for the following purposes—To establish a na- 
tional system of unemployment bureaux 
throughout Australia; to regulate and supervise 
the existing private labour exchanges; to col- 
lect, tabulate and analyze detailed statistical 
data relating to supply and demand with regard 
to the various industries throughout the year; 
to conduct special inquiries relating to the 
causation of unemployment; to co-operate with 
private employers and the government depart- 
ments and local authorities in order to pro- 
vide avenues of employment and regulate the 


_ demand for labour; to co-operate with the 
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educational departments in instituting an ef- 
fective and extensive system of technical 
training; to co-operate with the immigration 
department with respect to the employment 
of immigrants; and to furnish regularly de- 
tailed information with regard to the trend 
of employment. 

The commission’s report also recommends 
that a system of unemployment insurance 
should be instituted. 


In their first report, published last year, 
the commissioners recommended— 


(a) that a National Insurance Fund be in- 
stituted which will provide for the payment 
of sickness, invalidity, maternity and super- 
annuation benefits to insured members; and 
(1) that membership of such fund be com- 
pulsory; (2) that a sickness benefit of 30: shil- 
lings per week be payable to adult insured 
members during the first six months when in- 
capacitated for work as the result of sickness; 
(3) that a sickness benefit not exceeding 20 
shillings per week be payable to insured mem- 
bers under 21 years of age during similar in- 
capacity; (4) that equivalent benefits be pay- 
able to insured members when incapacitated 
for work as the result of accident, and that 
the question of including workers’ compensa- 
tion legislation under the National Insurance 
Fund administration be fully considered; (5) 
that an invalidity benefit of 20 shillings per 
week be payable to insured members during 
that period when incapacitated for work as 
the result of sickness or accident extending 
beyond six months’ duration; (6) that a 
maternity benefit of 20 shillings per week be 
payable for a period of two weeks prior to 
and for four weeks after the confinement of 
a female insured member or the wife of an 
insured member; (7) that, as the cost of the 
existing maternity allowance is at present 
borne solely by the Commonwealth this re- 
‘sponsibility should continue with respect to 
the maternity benefit provided under the Na- 
tional Insurance Fund; (8) that a superan- 
nuation benefit of 20 shillings per week be 
payable to male insured members after at- 
tainment of age 65 and to female insured 
members after attainment of age 60; (9) that 
the existing rights of pensioners under the 
Commonwealth, Invalid and Old-age Pensions 
Act 1908-28 should not be interfered with; 
(10) that a child allowance of 5 shillings per 
week, in respect of each dependent child under 
age 16, be payable to the insured member 
when incapacitated for work; 

(b) that a National Health Scheme be in- 
stituted which will provide adequate medical 
treatment for the people, and which will pro- 
vide the requisite machinery for the preven- 


tion of sickness and accident, and (1) that 
such scheme be dissociated from the adminis- 
tration of the National Insurance Fund; (2) 
that the functions and objects of the Health 
Department be extended in such manner as 
will enable provision to be made as early as 
possible for the effective supervision of ade- 
quate medical services, especially with respect 
to maternity treatment. 





President R. E. Dickie of the Canadian 
Lumbermen’s Association, writing in the 
Canada Lumberman, reviews the work accom- 
plished by the Association on behalf of the 
industry. He mentions particularly the 
adoption by the Association of the principle 
of arbitration in industrial disputes. “None 
of us like disputes, but with the best of 
intentions they sometimes arise, and to my 
mind the first and most satisfactory way to 
settle, is to put the case in the hands of fair 
and disinterested men who know the business; 
this method usually results in a just decision 
and the cost is low.” 





The coal production of British Columbia 
for the first half of 1926 was 1,062,343 long 
tons, and the coke production was 52,335 long 
tons. Corresponding figures for the same 
period of 1925 was 1,173,102 tons, of coal, and 
45,508 tons of coke. 





The twelfth annual report of the Commis- 
sioner of Co-operation and Markets of 
Saskatchewan gives particulars of the standing 
and activities of the various agricultural 
co-operative associations in the province. The 
co-operative activities promoted by the pro- 
vincial Department of Agriculture include live 
stock marketing; poultry marketing; com- 
munity sales days; potato marketing; beef 
rings; community grazing associations and 
community halls. The report notes a large 
increase in the number of applications for the 
incorporation of community halls, indicating a 
desire on the part of farmers for permanent 
housing accommodation for community work. 





Organized labour’s first radio station— 
WCFL—operated and owned by the Chicago 
Federation of Labour, has been opened on 
Municipal Pier, Chicago. The station was 
opened with addresses by Victor Olander, 
secretary-treasurer of the Illinois State 
Federation of Labour, and John Fitzpatrick, 
president of the Chilcago Federation of 
Labour. The purpose of WCFL is to 
familiarize the public with the aims of the 
labour movement. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


HE employment situation as reported by 

the local superintendents of the Employ- 

ment Service of Canada at the end of August 
was as follows:— 


In the Province of Nova Scotia the crops, 
which were in most parts satisfactory, pro- 


vided employment for additional workers. 
The fishing industry was active and 
reported catches good. Storms however 


caused heavy damage to vessels and equip- 
ment and 48 men were reported as lost on 
the fishing banks during heavy gales. There 
was an average demand for workers in the 
logging industry, but in many instances 1t was 
difficult to secure workers owing to adverse, 
conditions in the woods at this time of year 
and also to the fact that men preferred to 
work in the hay fields. Highway and build- 
ing construction continued fair, with some 
new work opening up. The outlook in manu- 
facturing, especially in the iron and -steel 
industries, showed improvement and _ staffs 
were in most instances working full time. 
Coal mines, for the most part, reported steady 
time, while salt mines reported as working to 
capacity. Both trade and transportation were 
brisk. 


Good crops were reported in New Brunswick 
and the supply of produce at the city market 
was abundant. The fishing industry reported 
conditions as favourable. Logging was some- 
what quiet, though preparations for the 
opening of camps were under way. Con- 
struction work in all lines was proceeding 
satisfactorily. Manufacturing in the wood- 
working industries was quiet, owing to 
seasonal curtailment, while that in other 
industries was fairly good. Transportation 
was brisk and trade continued good. 


The request for farm hands in Quebec 
decreased considerably, due to the completion 
of the haying season, but there was a 
continued demand for logging and lumber 
workers, especially around Montreal and 
Quebec. Manufacturing industries continued 
to show activity; boot and shoe establish- 
ments in Montreal were busy and the situation 
in Quebee somewhat improved, though an 
industrial dispute was still in existence in 
that city. Employment in the rubber, textile 
and metal trades remained steady, and greater 
activity was reported among the printing 
tradesmen. Building construction was in much 
greater volume throughout the Province, 
bricklayers, plasterers and joiners being in 
greatest demand. ‘Trade showed much im- 
provement. ; 


From Ontario a continued general improve- 
ment was reported. Local farms absorbed 
substantial numbers of workers, while harvest 
excursions to Western Canada created a 
shortage of farm labour in some _ districts. 
Though stock taking, as during last month, 
still continued to affect the manufacturing 
industries in some instances, yet the situa- 
tion as a whole throughout the Province was 
reported as very favourable. Building and 
construction in all branches showed increased 
activity, very few skilled mechanics being 
reported as unemployed. Preparations for the 
opening up of logging camps in the northern 
sections still further assisted in improving 
conditions in that section of the country, the 
demand for bushmen in some districts being 
greater than the supply. The situation in the 
mining industry showed little change from 
that of the preceding month, normal demands 
for mine labour being received. 

The demand for farm workers in Manitoba 
was large and reduced considerably the num- 
ber of those locally unemployed. In some 
districts the supply just about equalled the 
demand, while in others there was a shortage 
of workers available. Activities in building 
and -railway construction continued steady, 
though labourers preferring employment in 
the harvest fields somewhat interfered with 
railway development. There was a normal 
demand for farm domestics, but applicants 
were scarce. Trade showed little variation. 

There were exceedingly heavy demands for 
harvest workers in all sections of Saskatche- 
wan with some localities reporting orders far 
in excess of applicants. As in Manitoba, 
outdoor work requiring the services of un- 
skilled labour was interfered with by men 
preferring harvest work. The logging industry 
was quiet and the few orders received for 
workers were easily filled. There was a great 
call for domestic workers, especially for farms. 

As in Manitoba and Saskatchewan a heavy 
demand for harvest help featured the Alberta 
situation. Though as yet the peak of the 
harvesting operations had not been reached, 
conditions throughout the Province were good 
but it was thought that the labour supply 
would not be nearly sufficient for the esti- 
mated need. Building operations were brisk 
with nearly all tradesmen employed and rail- 
way construction also absorbed its quota of 
the unemployed. The logging and coal min- 
ing industries remained quiet with prospects, 
however, of increased activity in both groups 
in the near future. Demands for women 
domestics remained steady. 
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The exodus of harvest workers from the 
Province of British Columbia to the Prairie 
Provinces lessened unemployment in the 
former. Favourable conditions prevailed 
throughout the fruit lands with sufficient 
labour available for the needs. The logging 
and lumbering industries were fairly quiet, 
though conditions in this group were expected 
to improve with the menace of forest fires 
practically at an end. Mining also remained 
steady, and prospects for the coming season 
appeared fair. Construction showed some 
improvement, much of the work offered, how- 
ever, was of a temporary nature. Manu- 


facturing was normal and all lines were 
reasonably busy. Conditions in general 
throughout the Province seemed appreciably 
more satisfactory. 


A further increase in em- 
EMPLOYERS’ ployment took place at the 
Reports. beginning of August, accord- 


ing to information from 
5,864 firms tabulated by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics; they had 854,604 workers, or 
5,089 more than on July 1. Conditions econ- 
tinued to be more favourable than in any 
other month since 1920. 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official Statistics Except Where Noted) 































1926 1925 
August July June August July June 
Trade, external, aggregate..... Si oasvetes,.aet2. 200,204,844) 210,912,014) 194,388,288] 184,772,322] 169,836,632 
Imports, merchandise for 
consumption yy. i022 £2 BASH, SIU OO Rt, at 88, 610, 048 91,513,173 81,974, 474 81, 492, 403 75,517,505 
Exports, Canadian produce § |.............. 110, 325, 650 118, 188,590 111,409, 525 101, 678, 787 93, 462, 993 
Customs duty collected........ $ |.............. 12, 750, 236 13, 935, 414 12, 289, 648 12,018, 137 11, 801, 845 
Bank debits to Individual 
ACCOUNTS...) Lota unra! orpeemesate CTE fee dee PER 2,424, 355, 669] 2, 684, 156,996] 2,090, 151,967] 2,248,361, 843 2,151, 206, 593 
Bank clearings. ...:........... eal i ge 1,444,014, 544) 1,469, 252,796} 1,248, 105,224] 1,330,759, 511 1, 240,079,079 
Bank notes in circulation....... SYAGHS atte. & 171, 515, 803 166, 371, 587 164, 253, 845 157, 710, 616 163, 146, 336 
Bank deposits, savings......... $ |.............. 1,329,909, 816] 1,328, 225,287) 1,261,375, 487] 1,255,005, 214] 1,253, 703, 216 
Bank loans, commercial etc,... $ |.............. 941,501,878) 931,548,713} 878,635,929} 881,253,805] 895,592,277 
Security Prices, Index Number— 
Common stocks............. 138-3 133-5 130-7 115-3 109-9 107-5 
Preferred stocks............. 97-1 96-3 95-7 95-7 95-2 96-2 
Onds frien lena... Bee Ees 104-2 104-2 105-1 106-3 106-3 106-2 
§Prices, Wholesale, Index num- 
ber, 2 ee BW ID 153-9 156-2 155.7 159-5 158-4 158-8 
§Prices, Retail, Family budget $ 21-32 21-30 21-31 21-04 20-70 20-67 
{Business failures, number..... 140 L60l Se. ete ae, 110 LOA Ao cota. 
{Business failures, liabilities... $ 1,490, 244 DAVOS, 486 nt he oe $57,520 25001, 581) te te I 
§Employment Index Number, 
Employers’ pay roll figures.. 104-2 103-7 101.9 96-3 96-8 94-5 
*$Unemployment _ percentage 
(trade union members)...... ors *4. 1 *4.9 *5 +2 *6-1 *7-0 
ERGMUBTAtION. .. 0h. der cree econ sleet Te ee 12,191 9,812 8, 159 8,127 
Building permits.............. SHOU. RA at 18, 717,028 18, 672, 238 9, 258, 752 12, 637, 551 14, 915, 884 
{Contracts awarded........... $ 31, 696, 000 33, 865, 000 54, 186, 000 31, 207,000 22,179,000 33, 230, 000 
Mineral Production in— 
Pig ton 200188. Atte. BE tons 58,780 67, 232 70, 854 26,513 20,946 45, 883 
Steel ingots and castings..... tons 45,674 64, 847 81,277 25,007 22,471 63, 140 
Ferro'alloys) 1.) iy ae tons 3,085 2,931 3,938 2,094 2,209 2,229 
Coalins. 2c12voO agi. .<S tons| jnayaes 28 1,347,627 1,387,040 988, 824 744, 087 736, 851 
Silver ore shipped from Cobalt Ibs.|.............. 2,182,459 1, 661, 678 782,502 2,067,310 1, 650,374 
Timber scaled in British Col- 
umbia. 329... oad 3.00 he Did) ftsll scares ..zeeeveen oat 225, 258, 489 257, 444, 993 166, 629, 361 179, 220,376 206, 225, 124 
Railways— 
**Car loadings, revenue, 
freight... us cosachy + cstowhe «2 cars 235,055 240,391 251,744 209, 662 204, 308 204, 046 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings....... $ 18, 637, 476 19, 001, 967 18, 672, 320 17, 538, 201 17, 302,053 15, 128,319 
Operating expenses. sriis..oo$ chee scied Els co. cule duress pe 17,754,176 15, 637, 947 16,022, 721 16, 157, 789 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
gross Carnings. Of). : hid BSS LISA 16,598, 421 15, 533, 968 15, 534, 569 15, 188, 048 13, 464, 647 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses. ...7.. '$° |.2002.82..5255 12, 677, 285 12,706, 864 11, 206, 172 11, 799, 172 11, 880, 196 
Steam railways, freight in 
TORO a ES cine 2 wala dle RE ee ee 2, 382,719,017} 1,855,209, 209] 2,062, 696,405] 1,827,443, 692 
Neweprnity: 2. ...s eo ee COlis) 7. ae eee 163, 037 158, 601 120, 656 121, 664 124, 209 
Automobiles, passenger........ = |...........4.. 13, 050 18,994 7,430 11,140 14, 249 





*Figures for end of previous months. 


brn icy tBradstreet. 
in this issue. 


118-4 
125-1 
123-4 


114-8 
119-5 
124-3 


115-1 
125-2 
124-2 





tMacLean Building Review. §¥or group figures see articles elsewhere 
**Figures for four weeks ending Aug. 28, 1926, and corresponding previous periods. ***The index of the physical 


volume of business includes, forestry, mining, manufacturing, employment in wholesale and retail trade, imports, exports, car 
loadings, shares traded and bank debits. Industrial commodity production includes, forestry, mining, manufacturing and 


construction. 


Manufacturing includes consumers’ goods and producers’ goods. 
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In the Maritime Provinces, Quebec and 
British Columbia improvement was recorded, 
but in Ontario and the Prairie Provinces there 
was a slight falling off in employment. In 
the Maritime Provinces, construction, particu- 
larly road work, transportation and iron and 
steel reported heightened activity, while coal 
mining was slacker and there were seasonal 
losses in fish canneries and logging. In Que- 
béc, manufactures, mining, communication. 
trade and construction registered increases in 
the number employed, those in the last 
named being largest. Logging and shipping 
showed the only marked declines, although 
some slackening was indicated in iron and 
steel and textiles, partly owing to shutdowns 
for holidays and inventories. In Ontario, the 
most outstanding changes were the declines 
in iron and steel plants and in railway con- 
struction. There were also further losses in 
logging. On the other hand, food, pulp and 
paper, rubber, textile and lumber factories 
showed improvement, as did mining, building 
and highway construction. In the Prairie 
Provinces, ‘railway construction reported a 
slowing up and there were also seasonal losses 
in logging and coal mining. Transportation, 
services and manufacturing, however, afforded 
more employment. In British Columbia, im- 
provement was again recorded; manufactur- 
ing, especially the canning and related indus- 
tries, construction, services and trade regis- 
tered increased activity, while there were fur- 
ther seasonal losses in logging. 

Six of the eight cities for which separate 
tabulations are made showed increases in 
personnel; Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Ham- 
ilton, Winnipeg and Vancouver reported in- 
creased activity, while in Ottawa and Windsor 
employment declined. In Montreal, construc- 
tion was considerably more active and manu- 
facturing and trade were somewhat more so. 
On the other hand, shipping was slacker than 
at the beginning of July. In Quebec, manu- 
facturing and building afforded more employ- 
ment, but shipping showed a slight decrease. 
In Toronto, textile, printing and paper fac- 
tories and construction recorded the bulk of 
the increase, although there also were reduc- 
tions in work on telephones and in metal 


plants. In Ottawa, construction showed a 
comparatively small loss, while not mucn 
change was noted in other groups. In Ham- 


ilton, manufacturing and construction wer: 
busier, the general situation being better than 
in any other month since the record of the 
city was begun in 1922. In Windsor and the 
Other Border Cities, automobile works were 
somewhat slacker, as is usual at midsummer. 
In Winnipeg, employment again increased, 
chiefly in manufacturing, but also in com- 
munication. In Vancouver, there was a large 
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advance in employment; food and tin can 
factories were seasonally active, while con- 
struction and trade also showed improvement. 


There was a moderate increase in employ- 
ment in manufactures. The greatest gains 
were in fruit and vegetable canning, while 
pulp and paper, lumber, non-ferrous metal 
products, rubber, clay, glass and stone, to- 
bacco, textiles and electric current plants 
were also busy. Employment in iron and 
steel declined, but the losses were consider- 
ably smaller than on the corresponding date 
of 1925 and 1924. Fish canning also reported 
a seasonal falling off. In logging, continued 
seasonal contractions took place. Coal muin- 
ing was slacker, but improvement was noted 
in metallic ore and non-metallic mineral min- 
ing. Communication, transportation, construc- 
tion and maintenance, services and trade, on 
the whole, reported increased employment. 


An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of August, 1926. 


Unemployment as used in 
the following report has ref- 
erence to involuntary idle- 
ness due to economic causes. 
Persons engaged in work other than their 
own trades, or who are idle because of illness 
are not considered as unemployed. Unions 
involved in an industrial dispute are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month with consequent variation in mem- 
bership upon which the percentage of unem- 
ployment is based, it should be understood 
that such figures have reference only to the 
organizations reporting. 

Returns tabulated from 1,487 labour organi- 
zations at the end of July with a combined 
membership of 140,256 persons showed that 
2.3 per cent of the members were unemployed 
as compared with percentages of 4.1 at the 
end of June and 5.2 at the close of July, 
1925. The improvement registered as com- 
pared with June was for the most part due 
to the strike situation existing in the garment 
trades of Montreal. As in accordance with 
the statement in the first paragraph of this 
article all the members who are on strike are 
excluded from our tabulations. Unions in 
Nova Scotia, Ontario, Quebec, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan reported a better situation than 
in June, the gains with the exception of those 
registered in Quebec, however, being very 
slight. In the remaining provinces nominal 
reductions occurred. As compared with July 
last year unions in all provinces except 
Nova Scotia were afforded a greater volume 
of employment, the increase of 4.3 per cent 
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in both Quebec and Alberta being the most 
substantial. Reports received from 396 unions 
in the manufacturing industries with an ag- 
gregate membership of 35,728 persons showed 
an unemployment percentage of 3.2 as com- 
pared with 8.3 per cent in June and 8.5 per 
cent in July, 1925. The garment trades were 
really the determining factor for the group 
when compared with the returns for June, 
though contributing increases were also re- 
corded among iron and steel, textile, glass and 
hat and cap workers, paper makers, printing 
tradesmen and metal polishers. On the other 
hand, somewhat less employment was afforded 
cigar makers, bakers, wood and leather work- 
ers. The coal mining situation in Nova 
Scotia was better than in June but in Al- 
berta there was a nominal reduction in em- 
ployment. In British Columbia as in June 
there were no idle members. Quarry workers 
in Nova Scotia also were fully employed. 
The building trades again reported an im- 
proved situation 3.6 per cent of the members 
being idle at the end of July as compared 
with 4.4 per cent in June. Carpenters and 
joiners, granite and_ stone cutters, steam 
shovel and dredgemen, tile layers, lathers and 
roofers, and plumbers and steamfitters all 
registered greater activity. Considerable un- 
employment was indicated among bridge and 
structural iron workers and lesser declines 
among bricklayers, masons and plasterers, el- 
ectrical workers, painters, decorators and 
paperhangers, and hod carriers and building 
labourers. In comparison with July last 
year all tradesmen in the group with the 
exception of bridge and structural iron work- 
ers reported a higher level of employment. 
The transportation group as shown by the 
reports received from 602 unions with 55,914 
members registered a slightly more favourable 
situation than in June, employment in both 
the navigation and steam railway divisions 
being in greater volume. Among street and 
electric railway employees and teamsters and 
chauffeurs conditions were somewhat similar 
to those reported in June. In comparison 
with July of last year unions in the trans- 
portation group registered improvement dur- 
ing the period under review due to a greater 
volume of work for steam railway employees. 
Retail shop clerks were fully employed. 
Theatre and stage and hotel and restaurant 
employees were afforded less work than in 
June, but the situation for stationary engin- 
eers and firemen improved slightly. Barbers 
reported the same percentage out of work as 
in the previous month. Fishermen were con- 
siderably slacker, but lumber workers and 
loggers again reported no idleness. 


During the month of July, 


EMPLOYMENT 1926, the offices of the Em- 
OFFICE ployment Service of Canada 
Reports made 35,137 references to 


positions and effected a total 
of 33,970 placements. Of these the placements 
in regular employment were 24,755, of which 
21,199 were of men and 3,556 of women. The 
placements in casual work numbered 9,215. 
The offices of the Service were also notified of 
37,851 vacancies, of which 28,812 were for men 
and 9,039 for women. Applications for work 
were registered from 32,813 men and 9,950 
women, a total of 42,763. The volume of busi- 
ness transacted during July remained practi- 
cally on the same level as that recorded during 
the previous month, a noticeable gain, however, 
over the transactions of the corresponding 
period last year was recorded, the reports 
for June, 1926, showing 36,060 vacancies 
offered, 42,191 applications made and 32,483 
placements effected, while in July, 1925, there 
were recorded 31,502 vacancies, 39,502 appli- 
cations for work and 28,788 placements in 
regular and casual employment. A report in 
detail of the work of the offices for the month 
of July, 1926, may be found elsewhere in this 
issue. 


Some figures indicating the 


Propucrion recent movements of trade 
IN CERTAIN and industry are given in the 
INDUSTRIES table on page 852. 


The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reported that production of plg-iron 
in Canada in July amounted to 67,232 long 
tons, a decline of 5 per cent from the 70,854 
tons of June which in turn was 3 per cent 
under the year’s record in May. 


Foundry pig-iron at 22,490 tons was double 
the 10,087 tons of June but this gain was more 
than offset by basic pig-iron falling to 40,260 
tons from 52,614 tons and malleable iron de- 
clining to 4482 tons as compared with 8,153 
tons in the previous month. 


For the first seven months of the year the 
cumulative production at 438,096 tons was 40 
per cent over the 311,838 tons made during 
the same period last year. This year’s 
tonnage was composed of 297,719 tons of basic 
iron, 115,813 tons of foundry iron and 24,564 
tons of malleable iron. Most of the basic 
iron was produced for further use by the re- 
porting firms, while the bulk of the foundry 
iron and all the malleable iron was made for 
sale. 

Blast furnace charges in July included 118,- 
509 long tons of imported iron ore, 73,857 short 
tons of coke and 34,601 short tons of limestone. 
Each long ton of pig-iron produced necessi- 
tated a furnace charge of 3,948 pounds of im- 
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ported ore, 2,198 pounds of coke and 1,028 
pounds of limestone. 

During the month one furnace at Sydney, 
N.S., was shut down leaving 5 furnaces in blast 
on July 31st. The active furnaces had a daily 
capacity of 2,075 long tons which represented 
about 41 per cent of the total capacity of all 
blast furnaces in the Dominion. Active fur- 
naces were located as follows: one at Sydney, 
N.8., two at Hamilton, Ont., and two at Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ont. 

Production of ferro-alloys at 2,931 tons 
showed a decline in output of 26 per cent from 
the 3,938 tons reported for June. Production 
in July was composed mostly of the grades 
having 50 per cent or less silicon content, and 
some high grade ferro manganese. 

Production of 64,847 tons of steel ingots and 
castings in Canada during July was 20 per 
cent lower than the 81,277 tons reported for 
the preceding month. The decline was general 
when applied to all grades. Steel ingots 
dropped to 62,396 tons from 77,684 tons and 
direct steel castings fell to 2,451 tons as com- 
pared with the June output of 3,593 tons. 

For the seven months ending July the 
cumulative production totalled 496031 tons 
an increase of 11 per cent over the 446,168 
tons reported for the first seven months of 
last year. This year’s output was composed 
of 472,999 tons of steel ingots made for further 
use by the producers and 23,032 tons of direct 
steel castings of which 95 per cent was intended 
for sale. 

Pig-iron prices remained at the same levels 
in July as in June. No. 1 foundry (2.25 to 
2.75 sil.) delivered Toronto was still quoted 
at $25.80 per ton and No. 2 foundry at $25.30. 
At Montreal, No. 1 foundry was $28.70 and 
No. 2 foundry $28.20. Basie pig-iron at mill 
remained at $21. The Bureau’s index number 
for Iron and Its Products (1913 prices=100) 
was practically stationary being 143.7 as com- 
pared with 148.5 in June. 

Full statistics of coal production during July 
are not yet available. The output of coal 
from Canadian mines during June was 21 per 
cent more than the production for the preced- 
ing month, and 47 per cent greater than the 
average for June in the past five years. The 
figures were 1,387,040 tons in June as against 
1,138,738 tons in May and an average of 944,- 
942 tons for the month during the five preced- 
ing years. 

The coal-producing provinces showed a gain 
in production over the preceding month, and 
the outputs of Nova Scotia, Alberta and 
British Columbia were greater than the aver- 
ages for the month in the five preceding years. 

Men employed in the coal mines of Canada 
during June numbered 24,253, of whom 18,335 
worked underground and 5,918 on surface, as 


compared with a total of 24,413 in May, of 
whom 18,568 worked underground and 5,845 
on surface. Production per man was 57.1 tons 
in June as against 46.7 tons per man in May. 
During June the production per man-day was 
the same as in May being 2-4 tons. The ton- 
nage lost was largely due to “lack of orders.” 


The summary of Canadian 


EXTERNAL trade prepared by the Depart- 
TRADE ment of Customs and Excise 

shows that in July, 1926, the 
merchandise entered for consumption 


amounted to $88,610,048 as compared with 
$81,492,403 in July, 1925. The domestic mer- 
chandise, exported, amounted to $110,325,650 
in July, 1926, as compared with $118,188,590 
in June, and $101,678,787 in July, 1925. 

The chief imports in July, 1926, were: Iron 
and its products, $20,070,780; fibres, textiles 
and textile products, $15,626,444, and Non- 
metallic minerals and products, $14,855,259. 

The chief exports in the same month were in 
the groups of agricultural and vegetable pro- 
ducts, mainly foods, $41,255,883, and wood, 
wood products and paper, $26,786,299. 

In the four months ending July, 1926, ex- 
ports of agricultural and vegetable products, 
mainly foods, were valued at $156,473,852, and 
wood, wood products and paper at $91,431,072. 


According to a report pre- 
pared by the Dominion Bur- 
eau of Statistics, the value 
of the building permits issued 
in sixty-three cities in Canada during the 
month of July, 1926, amounted to $18,717,028, 
as compared with $18,672,238 in June, and 
$12,812,603 in July, 1925. This was a small 
increase as compared with the preceding 
month, and a considerable gain over the corre- 
sponding month last year. 

The MacLean Building Review estimates the 
total value of the contracts awarded in Canada 
in August, 1926, at $31,696,500, as compared 
with $33,864,700 in July. Of the contemplated 
new construction in Canada during August, 
1926. $8,933,900 was for residential building; 
$8,923,300 for business building; $2,800,700 for. 
industrial building, and $4,121,000 for engineer- 
ing construction (including bridges, dams, 
wharves, sewers, watermains, roads, streets and 
general engineering). By classification the 
construction contracts awarded during July, 
1926, were divided as follows: business build- 
ing, $13,638,700; residential building, $8,671,400; 
engineering, $7,723,700 and industrial building, 
$1,662,700. The apportionment by provinces 
was: Ontario, $11,225,000; Quebec, $8,749,700; 
British Columbia, $4,901,700; Prairie Prov- 
inces, $4,560,800 and the Maritime Provinces, 
$2,259,300. | 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes 
was less than in July, 1926, and August, 1925. 
There were in existence during the month 
14 disputes, involving 2,617 employees: and 
resulting in a time loss of 49,115 working 
days, as compared with 19 disputes in July, 
involving 11,208 workpeople and resulting in 
a time loss of 52,141 working days. In 
August, 1925, there were recorded 20 disputes, 
involving 13,430 workpeople, and resulting in 
a time loss of 112,524 working days. Two of 
the strikes and lockouts commencing prior to 
August terminated during the month and two 
of the strikes and lockouts commencing dur- 
ing August also terminated during the month. 
At the end of the month, therefore, there 
were ten strikes and lockouts affecting 1,587 
workpeople, not including those strikes and 
lockouts in which employment conditions 
were reported to be no longer affected but 
which had not been formally called off. 


Prices 


The change in retail food prices during the 
month was slight. The cost per week of a 
list of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five, in terms of the average retail 
prices in some sixty cities, was $11.10 at the 
beginning of August, as compared with $11.07 
for July; $10.84 for August, 1925; $10.19 for 
August, 1924; $10.53 for August, 1923; $10.44 
for August, 1922; $1144 for August, 1921; 
$16.42 for August, 1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 
(the peak) ; $13.41 for August, 1918; and $7.68 
for August, 1914. Prices of beef, veal, mutton, 
pork, butter and cheese declined slightly, 
while potatoes showed a substantial seasonal 
advance, with less important advances in the 
prices of bacon, lard, eggs, flour, beans and 
exaporated apples. Including the cost of fuel 
and rent with that of foods the total budget 
averaged $21.32 at the beginning of August, 


—— 


as compared with $21.30 for July; $21.05 for 
August, 1925; $20.57 for August, 1924; $21.03 
for August, 1923; $20.88 for August, 1922; 
$21.98 for August, 1921; $26.60 for August, 
1920; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); $21.20 
for August, 1918; and $14.41 for August, 1914. 
Fuel again declined slightly, due to lower 
prices for anthracite coal and wood. Rent 
was unchanged. 

In wholesale prices the index number 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics declined to 153.9 for August, as 
compared with 156:2 for July; 158.9 for 
August, 1925; 156.8 for August, 1924; 153.5 
for August, 1923; 151.7 for August, 1922; 165.5 
for August, 1921; 250.2 for August, 1920; 256.7 
for May, 1920 (the peak); and 202.8 for 
August, 1918. In the grouping according to 
chief component materials four of the eight 
main groups declined and three advanced, 
while one was unchanged. The Vegetables 
and their Products group declined substan- 
tially, due to lower prices for grains, flour and 
other milled products, potatoes, coffee and 
foreign fruits. The decline in this group was 
more than sufficient to offset the advances in 
all the other groups. The other groups which 
declined were: Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products, due mainly to declines in the prices 
of cotton, jute, hessian and fibre; Non- 
Ferrous Metals and their Products, because of 
declines in the prices of silver and zinc, which 
more than offset the higher prices for copper, 
lead, tin and solder; and Chemicals and 
Allied Products. The Animals and their 
Products group advanced slightly, declines in 
prices of cattle, hogs and meats being more 
than offset by advances in the prices of 
sheep, fish, eggs and some grades of butter. 
Advances in the prices of pine and spruce 
lumber caused an increase in the Wood and 
Wood Products group. The Non-Metallic 
Minerals and their Products group was 
unchanged. 





Need for a Textile School in Canada 


~ Referring to the textile industry The Cana- 
dian Textile Journal, in its issue of July 30, 
expresses doubt whether any other industry in 
Canada maintains a higher standard of work- 
ing conditions, of clean, healthful employment 
where the workers’ skill and ability is given 
greater opportunity, or greater or more sincere 
attention is directed toward the health and wel- 
fare of those employed. “The one important 
thing lacking in the industry in Canada as 


yet,” the Journal continues, “is in the pro-- 


vision of educational facilities. A textile 


school in Canada would do more to promote 
the interests of the industry than is at present 
conceived possible. This age of enlighten- 
ment and intense competition demands that 
education should be a principal factor in the 
development of any industry. All over the 
world, textile schools are recognized as integral 
parts of the industry, but here in Canada we 
have developed a textile industry without 
laying this most important foundation, and 
some of the present ills of the industry may be 
attributed to this lack.” 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT, 1907, DURING THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1926 


D URING the month of August a Board 

of Conciliation and Investigation was 
comp'eted in the case of a dispute between 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company and 
Canadian National Railways, and certain em- 
ployees of the said railways being conductors, 
trainmen and yardmen, members of the Order 
of Railway Conductors and the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. The Honourable Mr. 
Justice Hugh T. Kelly, Toronto, Ont., was 
appointed chairman in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two members 
of the Board, Messrs. Isaac Pitblado, K&., 
Winnipeg, Man., nominee of the companies, 
and David Campbell, K.C., Winnipeg, Man., 
nominee of the employees. 


Other Proceedings Under the Act 


In the case of a dispute between the Win- 
nipeg Electric Company and certain of its 
employees, being motormen and conductors, 
members of the Street Railway Employees’ 
Unit, One Big Union, advice was received by 
the Department that the award of the Board 
appointed to deal with the matter was accept- 
able to the parties concerned and that the 
recommendations contained therein had been 
put into effect by the employing company. 
The text of the award and of a minority 
report was given in the August issue of the 
Laspour GAZETTE on pages 754 to 759. 


COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT, 1923 


Alleged Combine in Distribution of Fruits and 
Ontario 


FOLLOWING the publication in February, 

1925, of the report of the Commissioner 
appointed to inquire into a combine alleged 
to exist among the dealers in fruits and vege- 
tables in the Western provinces (LABOUR 
Gazetrr, March, 1925, page 261), an applica- 
tion was received by the Registrar for an in- 
vestigation into the marketing of the Ontario 
fruit and vegetable crop, the applicants being 
of the opinion that a combine within the 
meaning of the statute existed in connection 
with the business in these products. Mr. 
Lewis Duncan, barrister, of Toronto, who as 
Commissioner in the Western inquiry had 
reported that a combine was operating to the 
detriment of the growers in British Columbia, 
was appointed by the Minister of Labour as 
special Commissioner to conduct the inquiry 
into the charges made with regard to the 
marketing of fruits and vegetables grown in 
Ontario. The Commissioner’s report was sub- 
mitted to the Minister on July 31 and pub- 
lished immediately. 

No evidence was found of any combine in 
Canada prejudicial to the interest of the pub- 
lic in the distribution of Ontario fruits and 
vegetables, with the exception of the opera- 
tions of certain American brokerage firms 
owned by jobbing houses, which are regarded 
by the Commissioner as detrimental to the 
interests of the grower, as similar combina- 
tions in Western Canada were found to injure 
the British Columbia fruit grower. It will be 
remembered that the report on the Western 


Vegetables Produced in 


fruit inquiry condemned the jobber-broker 
combine of the Nash Companies, and the 
jobber-owned brokerage houses were referred 
to by Mr. Justice McDonald in his charge to 
the jury at the trial at Vancouver of certain 
individuals and corporations connected with 
the Nash Companies following the publica- 
tion of the report. The Minister of Labour, 
speaking in the House of Commons on June 
7, 1926, voiced the disapproval of the Do- 
minion Government of this unnatural com- 
bination. In the marketing of that portion 
of the Ontario crop which is exported to the 
United States, this jobber-broker combine 
intervenes, but in the domestic trade and 
trade with Great Britain the Commissioner 
found no evidence of a combine as defined 
by the Act. 

The Commissioner refers to the “ wide- 
spread belief among the growers, which has 
also been found to be held by individuals 
among the consuming public, that there is 
an unwarranted disparity between the prices 
received by the growers for their fruits and 
vegetables and those paid by the consuming 
public, and that this disparity is due to some 
improper combination or practice among the 
commission men wholesalers or retailers, who 
it is supposed, have unfairly profited by those 
practices.” “In the course of the inquiry, 
many matters were brought to the attention 
of your Commissioner of great importance in 
the marketing of the crop. Whenever an al- 
legation was made or evidence found of prac- 
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tices which might be injurious to producer or 
consumer these were investigated. If the in- 
quiry disclosed no evidence that such practices 
were the result of any combine within the 
broad definition given to that word in Sec- 
tion 2 of the Combines Investigation Act, the 
matter was not pursued further, but your 
Commissioner considers that the proper course 
is not to ignore such matters in his report, 
but to set out in reasonable detail the facts 
which have come to his attention, in order 
that the situation may be clarified and the 
grounds for the conclusions which are arrived 
at may be apparent.” The inquiry covered 
Toronto, Hamilton, London, Montreal, Kings- 
ton, Peterborough, Brantford, Grimsby, Niag- 
ara, Beamsville, St. Catharines, Simcoe, 
Stratford, North Bay, Sault Ste. Marie and 
other points. 


Emphasis is laid on the value of adequate 
facilities for public marketing. “ Where the 
municipal authorities have maintained ade- 
quate public markets, little complaint is 
found among producers or consumers as to 
prices or distribution. In addition to regula- 
ting prices and preventing any undue com- 
bination, a market prevents the growth of an 
excessive number of middlemen.” “Speaking 
generally, the difference between the -price 


paid by the consumer and the moneys receiv-- 


ed by the producer progressively increases as 
facilities for public marketing decrease. In 
places where adequate facilities for public 
marketing exist, prices on the farmers’ market 
regulate prices in the retail stores; but where 
inadequate facilities for public marketing 
exist, prices on the market follow prices in 
the retail stores.” Provision for public mar- 
keting in twelve Ontario cities varies from 
33,000 square feet of space in Toronto avail- 
able one day a week for a population of 
522,000 to 300,000 square feet of space in 
Chatham open six days a week for a popula- 
tion of 13,000. For the week ending July 17, 
1926, the number of inhabitants for every 
vendor on the public market varied as follows: 
Belleville 22, Kitchener 28, London 30, Chat- 
ham 44, St. Catharines 53, Brantford 58, Pet- 
erborough 69, Kingston 75, Ottawa 77, St. 
Thomas 106, Hamilton 156, Toronto 2,300. 


“Surveys made in Toronto indicate that ou! 
of $100 paid by the consumer for domestic 
fruits and vegetables the retailer gets approxi- 
mately $36 and the producer $45, $9 goes to 
the commission dealer and $10 to the express 
or other transportation company.” “The main 
reason for the abnormal ‘spread’ in Toronto 
and the correspondingly high prices paid by 
consumers is the absence of adequate facili- 
ties for public marketing in Toronto” which 
is the principal absorbing centre for fruits 


and vegetables produced in Ontario. It ap- 
pears that, of the five and one-half acres set 
apart for a market place for the Town of 
York in 1803 and vested in the City of To- 
ronto for the public use in 1834, only 33,000 
square feet are available as a public market 
at the present time. Outside the city limits 
two markets have been established—a whole- © 
sale market on the Humber and a retail mar- 
ket north of the city. 

The report states that the “denial of ade- 
quate market facilities in Toronto has resulted 
in giving the commission houses occupying 
space on the Toronto Fruit Market a quasi- 
monopolistic control of the distribution of the 
domestic fruits and vegetables distributed in 
and through Toronto otherwise than by farm- 
ers or truckers direct to retailers; and that 
such control has been accompanied by irreg- 
ular practices in making returns to the growers, 
the extent of which it is impossible to esti- 
mate in view of the fact that in many cases 
the existing records do not permit a com- 
plete accounting to be made; and that the 
records suggest that the irregularities are 
more pronounced in the case of some firms 
than others.’ The Commissioner has set out 
in his report the facts regarding such practices 
as might be injurious to the producer or con- 
sumer which have come to his attention. 

The Toronto Fruit Market, which is a 
wholesale market, occupies an important place 
in the distribution of Ontario produce. The 
building, which is owned by the Canadian 
National Railways and leased by the Toronto 
Fruit Auction Company, “is the narrow fun- 
nel through which pass most of the domestic 
fruits and vegetables distributed to Toronto 
in a wholesale way.” “This lease to all in- 
tents and purposes gave the Toronto Fruit 
Auction Company a monopoly of the only 
convenient public terminal facilities for the 
wholesale handling of fruits and vegetables 
in Toronto.” Space in the building is sub- 
leased to dealers and “dealers who are out- 
side this building complain that space on the 
market is of great value; that dealers who 
cannot obtain accommodation there are under 
serious handicaps; and that if any of the 
occupants of the building go out of business 
their space is usually divided between other 
occupants instead of being open for competi- 
tive bidding as (they allege) should be the 
case in public terminal facilities.” 


The Commissioner finds:— 


“That in the flush season of the Ontario 
crop commission dealers on the Tioronto Fruit 
Market are unable to dispose of all the fruit 
and vegetables consigned to them; that large 
quantities of fruits and vegetables spoil and 
are destroyed; and that the provision of faci- 
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lities for disposing of such surpluses direct to 
the consumer on the public market would 
result in a saving both to the grower and to 
the consumer. 

“That the building known as the Toronto 
Fruit Market contains the* only convenient 
terminal facilities for handling wholesale quan- 
tities of fruit and vegetables in Toronto; that 
this building is inadequate and unfitted prop- 
erly to perform its ostensible function in the 
distribution of the Ontario crop; and that 
adequate terminal and wholesale facilities at 
Toronto are a necessity. 

“That in 1919 all the accommodation in 
the Toronto Fruit Market was leased to one 
company (which sublets to certain dealers) 
but that it would seem advisable that 
accommodation in public terminals should 
either be open to all dealers or else be leased 
on some competitive basis to the different 
dealers who desire to obtain space. 

“That there is a tacit agreement among 
commission houses occupying space in the 
Toronto Fruit Market to charge 124 per cent 
commission plus certain sums for cartage; 
that the cartage charge amounts to an extra 
commission of over one per cent on commis- 
sion sales; that this charge is made whether 
the goods are delivered or not; but that the 
sums collected from the growers for cartage 
over the year approximately equal the actual 
cost of delivery of goods sold on commission 
in the year; and that the sums collected for 
commission and cartage give a gross percent- 
age profit on commission sales which in some 
cases is double and in others is four times the 
gross percentage profit made by the same firm 
on merchandising transactions. 

“That the establishment of a _ properly 
operated, grower-owned commission agency in 
Toronto should result in improved service and 
a reduction of charges.” 


The chief complaint of the growers is that 
returns made to them by different dealers on 


the Toronto Fruit Market are not true. The 
inquiry revealed that in 49 per cent of the 
1,300 shipments to commission dealers on the 
Toronto Fruit Market which were examined, 
no defined part of the shipment was fully 
accounted for, and in only 238 per cent of the 
cases did the records completely account for 
the disposition of the shipment. Occasional 
mistakes by salesmen in making up records 
and the absence of growers’ names on the 
goods gave rise to some of these errors, but 
in the majority of cases records were not 
properly made or have been altered or 
destroyed. 


Recommendations 


The following recommendations are made 
by the Commissioner :— 


“That legislation be enacted making the 
jobber-broker combine unlawful. 

“That persons handling domestic fruits and 
vegetables on commission be required to make, 
and for a defined period to keep proper and 
complete records of the disposition of goods 
entrusted to them for sale; and that it be 
made an offence to render false or misleading 
account sales or other similar returns. 

“That some proper official be given authority 
(a) to receive complaints from consignors 
of domestic fruits and vegetables; (b) to 
examine books and records of consignees; (c) 
to record fraudulent practices and _ bank- 
ruptcies of such persons; and (d) to take such 
action for the prosecution of offenders and the 
protection of the public as may be required. 


“That consideration be given to the creation 
of a Market Department with wide powers 
for the purpose of co-ordinating co-operative 
and other shipping effort, disseminating reli- 
able market information, and assisting the 
marketing of agricultural products on sound 
economic lines both in Canada and abroad.” 


Wage-earners’ Mortality Record in 1926 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
began in 1911 to keep records of its mortality 
experience for individual diseases among the 
wage-earning class in Canada and the United 
States. The rate of deaths in the first six 
months of 1926 is given in a recent issue of the 
company’s Statistical Bulletin. Health condi- 
tions during this period are shown to have been 
less favourable than for the same period last 
year or for any year since 1920. The increased 
mortality so far for this year was due for the 
most part to the prevalence of influenza and 
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pneumonia. It is still possible that sufficient 
improvement will develop in the latter half of 
1926 to counterbalance the high rate of the 
first half of the year. 

In addition to the higher rates for influenza 
and pneumonia, increases have been recorded 
for measles, organic heart disease, chronic 
nephritis, and cerebral hemorrhage. These 
increases have more than counterbalanced the 
improvement in the record of diphtheria, 
tuberculosis, diarrhoeal diseases, puerperal con- 
ditions, and accidents. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1926 


b]at® number of strikes and lockouts in 

existence during August was 14 as 
compared with 19 in July. The time loss 
for the month was less than during August, 
1925, being 49,115 working days, as compared 
with 112,524 working days in the same month 
last year. The considerable time loss and 
number of employees involved in August, 
1925, were chiefly due to the dispute involving 
coal miners in Nova Scotia in a cessation of 
work from March to August. 











Number | Number of} Time loss 
Date of employees | in working 
| disputes involved days 
| 
PANCUSE, L026" oe eee 14 2,617 49,115 
JulyeilO26sese eee 19 11, 208 52,11 
August, 1995.......... 20 13, 430 112,524 





Se ee 
The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
trikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the statis- 
tical table, therefore. strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees at its commencement and lasting more than 
one working day Disputes of only one day’s duration, or less, 
and disputes involving less than six employees, are not included 
in the published record unless at least ten days’ time loss is 
caused, but a separate record of such: disputes is maintained 
in the Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 

Eleven disputes, involving 767 workpeople, 
were carried over from July, and three 
disputes commenced during August. Two of 
the strikes and lockouts commencing prior to 
August, and two of the strikes and lockouts 
commencing during August terminated during 
the month. At the end of the month, there- 
fore, there were on record ten strikes and 
lockouts, as follows: Coal miners in the 
Edmonton field; boot factory employees at 
Toronto; hat and cap makers at Montreal ; 
ladies’ garment workers at Toronto; men’s 
clothing workers at Montreal; men’s clothing 
workers at St. John’s, P.Q.; bookbinders at 
Montreal; moulders at Vancouver and New 
Westminster; structural steel workers at 
Winnipeg and various points in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta; and coal miners 
at Stellarton, N.S. One of the disputes 
beginning in July was reported to the 
Department too late to be included in the 
August issue of the Lasour GAZETTE, namely: 
men’s clothing workers at St. John’s, P.Q. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
as described in the third paragraph, nor does 


it include disputes as to which information 


has been received indicating that employment 
conditions are no longer affected thereby, 
although the unions or organizations con- 
cerned have not yet declared them termin- 
ated. Information is available as to seven 
such disputes, namely: moulders at Galt, 
August 2, 1922; moulders at Guelph, June 2, 
1924; moulders at Owen Sound, January 19, 
1925; cigar makers at Montreal, March 24, 
1925; upholsterers at Montreal, June 27, 1925; 
men’s clothing factory workers at St. 
Hyacinthe, P.Q. (formerly of Montreal), 
March 19, 1926, and carpenters at Trenton, 
Ont., July 24, 1926. The dispute involving 
stage hands and musicians at Vancouver since 
January 11, 1926, carried in this list, was 
called off on August 10 when the theatre 
involved re-opened under new management. 
The dispute involving engineers and firemen 
at New Westminster, B.C., since May 17, 
1926, lapsed at the end of July. 


In regard to a dispute involving men’s 
clothing factory workers in Montreal on 
March 19, 1926, early in July the owners of 
the establishment transferred their operations 
to St. Hyacinthe, P.Q., where the union 
proceeded to picket the plant. The picketers, 
however, were arrested on a _ charge’ of 
intimidation and assault and held for trial, 
not being able to furnish bail. The union 
concerned placed the establishment on the 
unfair list. 

In connection with the strike of plasterers 
at Winnipeg reported in the August issue of 
the Lasour GazerTe as having commenced on 
July 17 for the enforcement of a union rule, 
work being resumed after one day, further 
information has been received that the 
demands of the union were conceded without 
a cessation of work so that no time loss 
resulted. 

A dispute involving carpenters in Vancouver 
has been reported in the press indicating that 
a cessation of work occurred as a result of 
objections on the part of the employees as 
to the conduct of a foreman. Inquiries from 
the Department being made, it appears that 
the dispute was settled within a few minutes, 
the employer undertaking that the conduct 
objected to would cease. 

Of the strikes and lockouts commenced 
during August, two were against the employ- 
ment of non-unionists and one was for union 
wages and working conditions. Of the four 
strikes and lockouts which terminated during 
the month, two were in favour of the 
employers, one in favour of the employees, 
and one was partially successful. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING AUGUST, 1926 








Number | Time 

of em- loss in 
Industry, occupation and locality | ployees | working Remarks 
involved days 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing Prior to August, 1926. 


Minine, Non-FERROUS SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— ; 
Coal miners, Edmonton Field, 140 1,500 |Commenced July 1, 1926, for recognition of union 
Alta. and increase in wages. Partial resumption of 
work August 9, 1926, under previous rates of 
wages and working conditions. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and Shoes (other than rubber 
and felt): 
*Boot factory employees, Tor- 9 225 |Commenced January 13, 1926, against changes in 
onto, Ont. working conditions alleged to be in violation of 
agreement. Unterminated. 
Boot factory employees, Que-..........).......... Commenced May 3, 1926, owing to disagreement 
bec, P.Q. as to the application of a reduction in wages 


awarded by arbitrators. During August strikers 
neRontod to bare, returned to work or been subs- 
tantially replaced. 

Clothing (including knitted goods): YFER 


*Hat and cap makers, Mont- 10 950 |Commenced March 4, 1926, against violation of 
real, P.Q. agreement. Unterminated. 

*Ladies’ garment workers, 23 575 |Alleged lockout, commenced June 30, against 
Toronto, Ont. enforcement of non-union conditions. Unter- 
; : minated. 

Men’s clothing workers, Mont- 225 35,000 |Commenced July 28, for union wages and working 
real, P.Q. conditions in non-union shops, partial resumption 
; 4 of work, August 9, under union conditions. aie 

Men’s clothing workers, St. 120 3,000 [Commenced July 28, for union wages and working 
John’s, P.Q. conditions in non-union shops. Partial return to 


work and replacement of strikers. 
Printing and Publishing: Pp 


*Bookbinders and pressmen, 5 125 |Alleged lockout, commenced March 9, of members 
Montreal, P.Q. of certain unions. Unterminated. 
Iron, Steel and Products: 
Moulders, Vancouver and New 80 900 [Commenced April 1, for increased wages; demands 
Westminster, B.C. granted by some employers. Unterminated. 
CONSTRUCTION :— 
Buildings and Structures: 
Pile drivers, wharf_builders, 80 480 [Commenced July 2, for increase in wages. Termin- 
etc., Vancouver, B.C. ated August 10; 50c. per day increase, demands 
3 being for $1.00. 
Structural steel and iron 75 200 |Commenced July 20, for increase in wages; partial 
workers, Winnipeg, and resumption of work by strikers at previous rates 
other points. of pay on August 4. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During August, 1926. 


MINING, NON-FERROUS SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 

Coal miners, Glace Bay, N.S. 850 1,660 |Commenced August 3, against employment of non- 
union workmen or members of another organi- 
gation. Work resumed August 6, when men 
concerned joined the union. 


Coal miners, Stellarton, N.S.. 900 4,500 |Commenced August 26, against employment of 
non-union workmen or members of another 
organization. Unterminated. 


MANUFACTURING — 
Wood Products: nama 
Mill Workers, Winnipeg and 100 700 [Commenced August 16, for a signed agreement of 
St. Boniface. wages and working conditions. Work resumed 


August 24, under conditions prior to the strike. 





*Reports indicate that the strikers had been replaced but there were still a number of 
and on the strike or lockout benefit list of the union. Palas r : employees out, 
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The following notes gives particulars in re- 
gard to certain disputes in addition to informa- 
tion given in the tabular statement. 

Coat Miners, EpMonton Fieip, ALBERTA.— 
This dispute, causing a cessation of work on 
July 1 to secure an increase in wages and 
recognition of union on the termination of an 
agreement signed last year, continued into 
August. On August 9 one of the mines in- 
volved reported a settlement with the miners, 
work being resumed at the same wages and 
under the same working conditions as prior 
to the strike. No settlement was reported in 
the other mines by the end of the month. 

Boot Facrory EmMpioyees at Quesec, P.Q.— 
This dispute, causing a cessation of work from 
May 3 owing to a disagreement as to the 
application of an award by arbiitrators invol- 
ving a decrease in wages, continued during 
August, but the employers were operating the 
factories by means of employees who had re- 
sumed work and by new employees, stating 
that they had all the staff required. A num- 
ber of the strikers were reported to be still 
out and receiving assistance from funds col- 
lected from various organizations and the 
public. 

Lapies’ Corina Workers, Toronto, Onv. 
—This dispute, beginning on June 30 and 
arising out of a demand from the employer 
that each employee deposit $100 as security 
for the acceptance of piece rates fixed by the 
employer, continued through August. The 
union contended that- this was in violation of 
a signed agreement providing for arbitration 
of all disputes for a period of three years, 
signed January 17, 1925 (Lasour GAZETTE, 
June, 1925, page 619). During July it was re- 
ported that the union had entered an action 
to secure damages and to compel the employer 
to re-engage the men and women concerned. 

Men’s CLorutne Worxars, Montreau, P.Q. 
—This strike, beginning July 28 to secure union 
wages and working conditions in a number of 
non-union shops and _ factories, continued 
during August, but on August 9 work was re- 
sumed in some of the factories and shops 
under agreements as to wages and working 
conditions ‘signed with the union. The estab- 
lishments of those refusing to sign agreements 
were picketed by the union. Some distur- 
bances arose in connection with picketing, and 
some of the strikers were arrested and charged 
with intimidation and assault. Later an in- 
junction was issued forbidding the picketing 
of the establishments of the three firms which 
requested the injunction. Some of the em- 
ployers entered an action against the union, 
claiming damages as a result of the strike. 
At the end of the month 225 employees were 
reported to be still involved. 

Men’s Cioruina Workers, Sr. JoHN’s, P.Q. 
—This dispute occurred simultaneously with 
the strike of the same class of employees at 
Montreal on July 28 for the same demands. 


It was reported that some of the strikers re- 
turned to work and that the employer to a 
great extent replaced the others during Aug- 
ust, but the dispute was unterminated at the 
end of the month. 

Movu.prers, VANCOUVER AND New Wast- 
MINSTER, B.C.—In connection with this dis- 
pute, commencing April 1 for an increase in 
wages, it has been reported that from time to 
time some of the employers involved, employ- 
ing each a small number of men, agreed to the 
terms of the union and work was resumed. At 
the end of August, however, several of the em- 
ployers had made no settlement with the union. 

Pine Drivers, WHARF BUILDERS, ETC., VAN- 
couver, B.C.—This dispute, which began on 
July 2 for an increase in wages (which was 
granted to some of the employees in a short 
time), was terminated on August 10 by a 
verbal agreement for an increase in wages of 
50 cents per day, the original demand having 
been for an increase of $1 per day. 

SrrucruraL SrEeL AND Iron Workers, 
Winniere, Man.—This dispute, commencing 
July 20 for an increase in wages, involved 
workers in Winnipeg and at several other 
points in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta, where construction of this nature was 
being carried on. At the establishments of 
the principal employers the employees returned 
to work on August 4 at the previous rates 
of pay, but no settlement has been reported 
in other cases. 

Coat Miners, Guace Bay, N.S—This dis- 
pute, commencing August 3, like that reported 
in the August issue of the Lasour Gazerre in 
the same locality and its neighbourhood, was - 
to prevent the employment of non-union 
workmen or the members of another organiza- 
tion in the coal mines. The operator of these 
mines had an agreement with the union which 
provided for recognition of the union, but did 
not provide against the employment of work- 
men not members of the union. As a result 
of this cessation of work it has been reported 
that the majority of the men affected joined 
the union and work was resumed. 

Coan Miners, Srevuarton, N.S.—This dis- 
pute, commencing August 26, was of the same 
nature as in the dispute above, the mines 
affected being operated under the same man- 
agement. This dispute was unterminated at 
the end of August, but early in September it 
was reported that the management posted a 
notice that only members of the union would 
be employed, and following this the majority 
of the men affected had joined the union and 
work was resumed within a few days. 

Mizu Workers, WINNIPEG AND Sr. Bontr- 
FAcE, Man—This strike, commencing August 
16 for an agreement covering wages and work- 
ing conditions, was reported to be terminated 
on August 24 when the strikers returned to 
work under the same conditions as prior to the 
dispute, 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN NOVA SCOTIA IN 1926 


HE first session of the thirty-eighth General 

Assembly of the Province of Nova Scotia 

opened on February 9 and concluded on March 
19.* 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 


One of the principal enactments affecting 
labour was an “act respecting the investigation 
of industrial disputes within the province.” 
This act is similar in form to the acts passed 
recently in British Columbia, Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba and New Brunswick. These acts 


give effect to the amendment made last year ~ 


to the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
1907, providing that the latter act shall apply 
among other disputes, to “any dispute which 
is within the exclusive legislative jurisdiction 
of any province, and which by the legislation 
of the province is made subject to the pro- 
visions of this act.” 


Industrial Peace Act Repealed 


The same act contains a section repealing 
the Industrial Peace Act, in accordance with 
the announcement contained in the opening 
Speech from the Throne that the government 
would introduce legislation repealing the com- 
pulsory provisions of the latter act. The pro- 
visions of the Industrial Peace Act were fully 
outlined in the Lasour Gazette for August, 
1925. It was divided into two sections; the 
first was practically a re-enactment of the 
Dominion Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, 1907, as a provincial act; the second part 
supplemented that act by providing for the 
compulsory arbitration of labour disputes in 
which a settlement cannot be obtained. The 
first part provided that where a dispute had 
arisen in a mining industry or in connection 
with a public utility; either party, or the 
Minister of his own motion might have it 
referred to a Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation appointed by the Minister of 
Works and Mines, and that pending the report 
of the Board neither party could declare a 
lockout or strike or alter the condition of 
labour. After a report was filed, however, 
neither party was bound thereby, and no 


*Outlines of the labour legislation enacted during 
1926 by the various provinces have been given in the 
Lasour Gazette as follows:—Parliament of Canada, 
July, page 651; Prince Edward Island and New Bruns- 
wick, June, pages 546 and 549; Alberta, Manitoba and 
Ontario, May, page 446; Quebec, April, page 324; 
Saskatchewan, February, page 119; British Columbia 
(session of 1925), January, page 17. 


machinery is provided for its enforcement. 
The second part of the act, which was not to 
become effective until proclaimed by the Gov- 
ernor in Council as being in force, was de- 
signed to supply the lack of compulsory powers. 
It provided for the creation of a permanent 
Arbitration Commission. If within a month 
from the filing of the report of the Board of 
Conciliation under the first part no settlement 
was arrived at, either party might have the 
dispute referred to the Commission, which 
would then inquire exhaustively into all phases 
of the dispute and all relevant facts affecting 
both the employer and employees. After such 
reference to the Commission any strikes, lock- 
outs or alterations of conditions were to be 
declared illegal under penalties. The award of 
the Commission was to be binding on all par- 
ties to a dispute and could be made an order 
of the Supreme Court and enforceable accord- 
ingly. 


Collection of Statistics 


The Statistics Act provided for the co- 
operation of the provincial government in the 
collection, by the Government of Canada, of 
statistics relating to the province. The provin- 
cial Department of Natural Resources is to 
distribute such schedules and instructions as 
may be prescribed from time to time by 
Dominion Order in Council for the collection 
of facts and statistics relating to the agricul- 
tural, fishing, lumbering, milling, mining, 
quarrying, manufacturing and other interests 


end resources of the Province, which shall 


contain, among other things, when completed, 
the value of the products thereof, and of the 
plant and real estate, the number of persons 
employed therein, and the amount of wages 
paid; and every owner or manager of any such 
industry shall be required to fill up and return 
such schedules. The information so collected 
is to be treated as confidential and is not to 
be published without the written consent of 
the owner or manager of the industry con- 
cerned. Penalties, however, are provided for 
neglect on the part of the individual concerned 
to supply the information sought for. Right 
of access to municipal and other local records 
is also established by the act. 


Factories Act 


Under an amendment to the Factories Act, 
the certificates of factory inspectors are to be 
issued by the Minister of Natural Resources 
instead of by the Provincial Secretary. 
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Welfare of Children 


An act was passed for the purpose of regu- 
lating the activities of organizations engaged 
in placing immigrant children under 16 years 
of age in the province, such organizations be- 
ing required to obtain authority by order in 
Council to carry on this work. Each immigrant 
child is to be registered, records being kept 
of each case. Persons taking children into 
their homes also are required to furnish the 
provincial Director of Child Welfare with par- 
ticulars concerning the children. The medical 
examination of an immigrant child may be 
ordered by the Director at any time. If any 
person resident in the province notified the 
Director that an immigrant child is being ill- 
treated or over-worked or is not being properly 
educated, the Director will order an investiga- 
tion and take all necessary steps to protect 
the child from further ill-treatment or neglect. 
Persons convicted of ill-treating, over-working, 
or neglecting to provide proper maintenance 
and education for immigrant children, are 
liable, on summary conviction, to a fine of $500 
with imprisonment up to six months. 

The administration of the Children’s Protec- 
tion Act was placed under the Director of 
Child Welfare instead of being under the 
Superintendent of Neglected and Delinquent 
Children. 
of the Juvenile Court. 


Relief of Unemployment 


Among the local acts of the session was one 
authorizing the town of Glace Bay to borrow 
a sum not exceeding $8,000 for the purpose of 
relieving distress in the town caused by unem- 
ployment, to be repaid in eight years, the 
Governor in Council being authorized to guar- 
antee the payment of principal and interest. 
Another local act was passed enabling the 
municipality of the County of Cape Breton to 
borrow money up to $34,000 in order to pay 
off the indebtedness due to Royal Bank of 
Canada on account of advances made to the 
Overseers of the Poor in certain districts in 
the municipality. 


Acts Not Passed 


A bill to amend the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act was withdrawn before being finally 
passed. It sought to provide that each member 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board should 
cease to hold office ten years after the date 
of his appointment, but that he should be 
eligible for re-appointment. It was also pro- 
posed that claims for compensation should be 
filed within six months after an industrial 


The new official may be a judge 


accident, instead of within one year as at the 
present time; that when a claim has not been 
established fifteen months after the accident, 
no compensation should be paid. 

A bill to provide for the early closing of 
barber shops at Halifax failed to pass. 

Two government measures were rejected by 
the Legislative Council; one was the “Tenure 
of Office” bill, designed to place in the power 
of the government the dismissal of all officials 
appointed by the Lieutenant Governor in 
Council in case of unsatisfactory service; the 
other providing for the abolition of the second 
chamber on May 1, 1927. 

Another proposed measure which failed to 
reach the final stage would have made com- 
pulsory the “check off” system in the coal 
mining industry in so far as “society dues” 
are concerned, and provided the society to 
which the miner belongs makes the request. 

The closing Speech from the Throne said 
“It is gratifying that the wage agreement 
recommended by the representatives of the 
coal miners and operators has received the 
endorsement of both parties and that we may 
now look forward to a period of stability and 
continued employment in this important in- 
dustry.” 





Members of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers are now required to keep in force 
their insurance in the Brotherhood’s Life and 
Accident Insurance Association. This obliga- 
tion having been questioned by certain mem- 
bers the Circuit Court of Marion County, 
Indiana, decided that members must conform 
with the laws of the Brotherhood. The action 
was brought by William H. Rother and eight 
other former members who had declined to 
take or continue their insurance with the 
Association, against the officials of the Union, 
seeking to compel these officials to recognize 
them as members of the Brotherhood. Judge 
Gause declared that the plaintiffs by refusing 
to keep in force their insurance policies had 
forfeited their rights to membership in the 
Brotherhood. 





The Vancouver and New Westminster Dis- 
trict Trades and Labour Council has a special 
minimum wage committee to collect informa- 
tion regarding the employment of women in 
the industries covered by orders of the Mini- 
mum Wage Act. The committee has been en- 
gaged recently in inquiries into the conditions 
of female employment in the canning industry 
and in other occupations, and intends, it is 
stated, to bring certain recommendations be- 
fore the Minimum Wage Board in regard to 
these industries. 
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PROPOSED FACTORY LEGISLATION IN GREAT BRITAIN 


BILL to amend the Factory Acts was 

introduced in ‘the British House of 
Commons on August 2. An official memorandum 
explaining the proposed amendments states 
that the bill was introduced in order to allow 
time for ful! consideration of its contents by 
the parties concerned, and that any suggested 
changes will be considered before it is pro- 
ceeded with next year. The bill abolishes the 
distinction which exists in the present law 
between factories and workshops and between 
textile and non-textile factories and employs 
only the one term “factories”; and, except 
where otherwise expressly provided, the pro- 
visions of the Bill apply indifferently to 
factories of all descriptions. Under the exist- 
ing Acts the provisions relating to the sanitary 
condition of workshops, cleanliness, over- 
crowding, ventilation, and the drainage of 
floors are enforced in the first instance by 
the local sanitary authorities, and not by the 
factory inspectors, as in factories, and the 
provisions as to sanitary conveniences, both 
in factories and in workshops, are, in London 
and certain other places also enforced by the 
sanitary authorities. 


Under the Bill all the corresponding 
provisions are enforceable by the factory 
inspectors, except that in any factory in which 
mechanical power is not used and which forms 
part of a dwelling-house or shop, or is adjacent 
to a dwelling-house or shop in the same 
occupation, the provisions are to be enforced 
by the sanitary authority; and in the case of 
any other factory in which mechanical power 
is not. used, the Secretary of State, if satisfied 
that the provisions would be satisfactorily 
enforced by the sanitary authority, is to dele- 
gate the duty to them. These alterations are 
of general application. The other alterations 
are alterations of particular provisions, and 
are indicated in a table subjoined to the 
Memorandum. 


General Provisions—Among the general 
provisions of the Bill, cleanliness and freedom 
from effluvia in all factories are insisted upon; 
and it is provided that all inside walls, 
partitions, and ceilings shall be washed or 
recoloured every 14 months. In places where 
dangerous fumes are liable to accumulate the 
Bill provides that persons entering shall wear 
a belt to which a rope is attached held by a 
person outside, unless the worker is using 
suitable breathing apparatus. Special regula- 
tions are made for the fitting of steam boilers 
with valves and gauges to reduce the danger 
of explosions. Detailed regulations as to the 


provision of fire escapes are included, and the 
Bill ordains that when any factory fails to 
fulfil the regulations action may be taken 
ultimately to carry out necessary alterations 
and to recover the cost from the occupier. 


Welfare provisions deal with the supply of 
drinking water, first-aid facilities, and the 
provision of seats sufficient to enable all 
female workers to rest during intervals in 
their work. Special arrangements must be 
made to carry off injurious or offensive dust 
or fumes, and spitting is prohibited. Under- 
ground workshops will be prohibited at the 
discretion of the factory inspector, and base- 
ment bakehouses except such as were in exist- 
ence before the passing of this Bill, will not 
be allowed. 

New clauses in the Bill concern the employ- 
ment of women and young persons. These 
may not be employed for more than ten hours 
in any day, or 48 hours in any week, and 
their employment shall not begin before 6 
a.m. or end later than 8 p.m. on week-days 
and. 2 p.m. on Saturdays. Not more than 
44 hours may be worked without an interval 
of half an hour for a meal. Notwithstanding 
these provisions, such persons may work 100 
hours’ overtime in a year, provided such over- 
time does not exceed six hours in any week. 

It is further provided that young persons 
under the age of 16 shall not remain in 
factory employment after a specified period 
unless they have been examined by an 
appointed doctor and certified to be fit for 
the employment. In the section which deals 
with home work a clause has been inserted 
providing that:—“Where work in respect of 
which this section applies is carried on for 
the purpose of or in connection with the busi- 
ness of a factory in any place which is, in the 
opinion of the district council, injurious or 
dangerous to the health of the persons 
employed therein, the district council may 
give notice in writing to the occupier of the 
factory or to any contractor employed by him 
that the place is so injurious or dangerous, 
and if the occupier or contractor after the 
expiration of one week from the receipt of 
such notice gives out work to be done in that 
place he shall, unless it is proved to the 
satisfaction of the Court dealing with the case 
that the place is not in fact so injurious or 
dangerous, be guilty of an offence and liable 
to a fine not exceeding £20.” 

A lengthy section on piecework and wages 
provides that every person who is paid by the 
piece in the worsted, woollen, and cotton 
trades, either in or outside a factory, shall be 
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furnished with particulars of his work and of 
the rate of wages applicable to it in the form 
of a written statement. In the factory this 
may be done by means of a placard. Deduc- 
tions from wages are prohibited in the follow- 
ing -clause:—“Save as otherwise expressly 
provided under this Act, the occupier of a 
factory shall not make any deduction from 
the sum contracted to be paid by him to any 
person employed or receive or allow any 
person in his employment to receive any 
payment from any such person in respect of 
anything to be done or provided by the 
occupier in pursuance of this Atct.” 

A section on penalties and legal proceedings 
provides that the owner or manager of a 
factory guilty of an offence in contravention 
of this Act shall be liable to a fine not exceed- 
ing £20, and in the case of a continuing 
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offence to a fine not exceeding £5 for each 
day of its continuance. In cases of death or 
injury it is provided:—“If any person is 
killed, or dies, or suffers any bodily injury or 
injury to health in consequence of the occupier 
or owner of a factory having neglected to 
observe any provision of this Act or any order 
or regulation made in pursuance of this Act, 
the occupier or owner of the factory shall be 
guilty of an offence, and, without prejudice to 
any other penalty, liable to a fine not exceed- 
ing £100, and, in the case of a second or sub- 
sequent conviction in relation to a factory 
within two years from the last conviction for 
the same offence, not less than £10 for each 
offence, and the whole or any part of the fine 
may be applied for the benefit of the injured 
person or his family, or otherwise as the 
Secretary of State determines.” 





LABOUR IN BRITISH COLUMBIA IN 1925 
Report of the Provincial Department of Labour 


pes eighth annual report of the Depart- 

ment of Labour of British Columbia 
contains full information concerning industrial, 
labour and governmental activities in the 
province during the calendar year 1925. The 
Department was established under an act of 
1917. It has authority to require the trade 
unions, industrial societies and other organi- 
zations to supply information as to their rules 
and practices; to require employers to furnish 
reports as to their employees, that is, their 
names, occupations, wages, hours of labour, 
etc.; and to obtain from any available source 
information as to the cost of living, and the 
relations of prices to labour and industrial 
conditions in the province. The Department 
administers the employment service and 
the Factories Act. The Deputy Minister of 
Labour is ex officio, the chairman of the 
Board of Adjustment under the Hours of 
Work Act of 1923, providing for an 8-hour 
working day in the industries of the province, 
excepting those industries expressly exempted 
by the Board. 


Hours of Work 


The act became effective on January 1, 
1925, so that the present report is the first 
in which its administration is described. The 
Board found that “in order to give workers 
in general the benefit of this legislation, it 
was necessary to permit a certain amount of 
latitude in regard to some occupations, and 
also to deal with any extraordinary pressure 
upon business at certain periods. In this 


respect the experience of the province was 
identical with that of a large number of other 
countries where eight-hour legislation is in 
force. One important concession made in the 
lumber industry was to allow mills in the 
interior of the province to work an extra 
hour daily in the working period of the year, 
partly to offset the winter months, when 
employers are compelled by weather condi- 
tions to close their plants. In all industries 
the percentage of workers affected by the 
exemptions is believed not to exceed 10 per 
cent of the total coming under the act, 
approximately 70,000 in number.” 

The report states that total exemption was 
granted certain parts of logging operations, 
shipping of all kinds, and repair work in the 
metal industries. These exemptions were 
found necessary in order to prevent serious 
interference with the operation of the indus- 
tries mentioned and in the interest of both 
employers and workers. A large number of 
these are situated at isolated points far 
removed from labour supply and are of an 
intermittent nature, while other classes of 
work, being of a highly specialized character, 
necessitated overtime being worked, as in 
repair work on ships and other repair shops 
doing like work. 


In all cases in which exemptions were 
granted, either total or partial, the Board 
emphasized that where additional hours of 
work were allowed by any of the regulations 
to cover certain classes of workers, or special 
conditions as set out in the regulations, such 
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additional hours should apply only in respect 
of the classes of workers and the special con- 
ditions so set out, and were not to be in any 
sense considered as part of the normal working 
day. 


Male Minimum Wage Act 


An important new function was assigned to 
the Board of Adjustment under the Hours of 
Work Act, namely the administration of the 
Male Minimum Wage Act (Lasour GAZETTE, 
January, 1926, page 17). 

Since the passing of the act the members 
of the Board have been busily engaged in 
making inquiries prior to bringing the mea- 
sure into operation, and a large number of 
representations have been received from 
persons interested, either as employers or 
employees, in the fixing of a minimum wage. 
It was decided by the Board that the first 
order made under the Act should be in 
relation to the lumbering industry, the largest 
single industry in the province, in the various 
branches of which about 40,000 persons are 
employed. Shortly before this report went to 
press it was intimated by the Board that the 
order will fix the minimum wage in the in- 
dustry at 40 cents an hour, and will come into 
effect on November 1, 1926. 

The act applies to all occupations other than 
farm labourers, fruit pickers, fruit packers, 
fruit and vegetable canners, and domestic 
servants. It is the duty of the Board to 
ascertain the wages paid to employees in the 
various occupations and to fix a legal minimum 
wage. This is to be done, after inquiry, by 
the issue of an order or orders. The minimum 
determined by such orders may vary accord- 
ing to different conditions and times of 
employment; and in the case of any employee 
classified by the Board as handicapped, or as 
part-time employees, or as apprentices, a 
permit may be issued authorizing the pay- 
ment of a wage less than the ordinary 
minimum wage. The Board is also enabled 
to limit or define the number of employees 
to whom such lesser wage is payable by any 
employer. Other sections of the act provide 
for inspection and examination of books, and 
also for penalties of fine or imprisonment in 
the case of violation of the act. Moreover, 
any employee who is paid less than the legal 
minimum wage to which he is entitled may 
recover from his employer, in a civil action, 
the amount by which he has been underpaid, 
with costs of action. 


Industrial Conditions in 1925 
The year 1925 is described in the report as 
a, period of progress and general prosperity, 
and with remarkable freedom from labour 


disputes. From the returns made to the 
Department by 4,138 firms of employers, and 
a careful computation of the payroll of other 
employers not included in such returns, it has 
been estimated that the salaries and wages 
paid in connection with industrial operations 
in British Columbia last year totalled the sum 
of $159,959,820.80, compared with $151,037,316.20 
for 1924, or an increase of nearly $9,000,000. 
This increase appears to have been fairly well 
distributed between the various sections of the 
province, though the gain recorded by the 
largest industry of lumbering would no doubt 
have been much greater had it not been for 
the unusual amount of fire risk prevalent 
during the summer months, which led to the 
suspension of many operations. The improve- 
ment of this condition in the early fall brought 
in its:train a revival of the industry, and, 
largely owing to this, the month of October 
was the busiest period of the year for employ- 
ment. This alone would be sufficient to make 
1925 a notable year industrially, as the apex 
of employment is usually reached in July or 
August. The weekly wage rates show a small 
average decrease, but this is more than offset 
by the reduction in the average weekly 
working hours, brought about chiefly by the 
operation of the “Hours of Work Act” passed 
in 1928. 

The total given above as representing the 
total amount of salaries and wages paid in 
the province during the year, namely 
$159,959,820, is made up of the wages paid 
by the 4,138 firms who furnished reports to 
the Department, supplemented by an estimate 
of the amounts paid by non-reporting firms, 
and further by wages paid in the province by 
the Transcontinental railway ($13,303,835) ; 
by Dominion and Provincial governments 
($5,000,000); by wholesale and retail firms 
($3,500,000); by delivery, cartage, warehouse, 
moving picture companies etc. ($4,500,000) ; 
by ocean services and express companies 
($7,000,000) ; and by other undertakings. 

The estimated payroll of the province in 
1925 is divided by districts as follows:— 
Greater Vancouver, $56,065,917. Rest of Main- 
land, $73,469,545, Vancouver Island, $30,424,357. 

The 4,138 returns received are divided into 
twenty-five groups, of which eighteen show an 
increased payroll over that of 1924, the in- 
crease amounting to $8,801,981.26 for the 
year. The remaining seven groups show a 
decreased payroll, the reductions amounting 
to $657,515.02; so that there is a net increase 
for the twenty-five groups of $8,144,466.24. 

In building and contracting the year 1925 
is referred to as the best since pre-war 
times, and, indeed, was hardly surpassed in 
any one year in the hectic period between 
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1909 and 1912. It is therefore not surprising 
that the figures for this industry went up 
by well over a million, and that the extra 
demand for builders materials also sent up 
the payroll there. All kinds of workers seem 
to have shared in this advance—the provision 
of new residences, bridge and dock building, 
industrial establishments, and, in the City of 
Vancouver, important extensions to stores, the 
general impression being that these opera- 
tions were not so much in the nature of 
anticipating an expected demand as of meet- 
ing one that had already made itself felt. 

Increases. were recorded also in_ coast 
shipping, manufacture of food products, 
lumber, metal mining, printing, public ser- 
vices, etc. Two of the principal industries 
which showed a decreased payroll were coal 
mining and the manufacture of explosives and 
chemicals. The report states that the former 
has been going through a very critical period, 
one sign of which has been the acceptance of 
reductions of wages by the miners in the two 
chief producing areas of the province. The 
effect of this has been more constant employ- 
ment and some increase in its volume, but a 
slight falling off in the amount paid in wages. 

The following table shows the amount of 
wages and the numbers employed in the 
month of greatest employment in the several 
industries in 1925. 








No. of 
Firms |Number Total 
Industry report-| em- pay-roll 
ing | ployed 
$ cts. 

Breweries... 284. . “Yee... 27 365 607,093 14 
Builders’ materials.......... 55 1,042 | 1,890,309 48 
Cigar and tobacco manu- 

NS ee ete, RR 6 (| 57,085 07 
Cos lAminitigsas 1.0. sen. 21 5,284 7,475,214 61 
Coast Shipping. ............. 144 | 7,542 | 6,736,972 71 
Contracting: 25. uwean~ o., 982 | 9,531 | 18,343,560 02 
Explosives and chemicals... 19 481 564,630 16 
HOodsproducts aes eae 378 8,097 | 9,110,298 75 
Garment-making............ 79 619 703 ,3883 97 
House-furnishing............ 43 376 515,105 29 
Manufacturing jewellery. .... 10 74 220,705 69 
Laundries, cleaning and dye- 

IG, SUES, 5 ETE NO 84] 1,333 | 1,363,415 91 
Manufacturing leather and 

LUPFZOOUS atthe . Stee ee 54 292 413,277 52 
Lumber industries.......... 990 | 26,584 | 32,015,830 90 
Metalltradesh ssc: con. sae 522 \pnoeoo 5,849,903 31 
Metalcminings. 46. ocho. 215 | 4,788 | 7,829,541 92 
Miscellaneous..............; 145 | 1,677 | 2,715,462 40. 
Oil-refining, 40 n. a2 ee 8 582 774,587 52 
Paint-manufacture.......... 12 103 192,648 70 
Printing and publishing...... 104 | 1,187] 2,910,339 76 
Pulp and paper mills........ 11 | 2,326 | 3,989,546 96 
Ship-building™, 4.4227. 5.. 35 STA 1212737071 
Smelting y.occkd..732. eee oes 4} 2,401] 5,037,966 16 
Street-railways, etc......... 101 | 5,733 | 8,984,065 58 
Manufacturing (wood), n.e.s. 89 | 1,711 | 1,929,922 36 

Totals. oem 4,188 | 83,122 |115,943,238 60 





The accompanying table shows the number 
of employees by weekly wage groups in 
1925 :— 


CLASSIFIED WEEKLY WAGE RATES (WAGE-EARNERS ONLY) 
eaeaoaoeoqOeeaaqaouqurreeemm 


For week of employment of greatest number 





steph © Se (ake iatd\X6, 6 ive: oie. a aed © 8\m) 60 16. 0 fueie.a apase ales ales larein aur 


1100-toMI1S00 Se... 42. SALI . SING. Onrycie 
IDO tov 1209 | eh ire’ cc Peete ee oe ee Ake = & 
13}, 00° HORNS :99.5. Bet. ae ee. a: Se ee ee ee 
1400 toFl4ZlOOPe Os, Oa Vet. Pe» * OR Oe ya. 
1500 top 200 eo RAY. A Pi nak ad. Baten 
1600 tO" 1G99%F uae on dates. eeetel See tae. REE ee eens 
17700"too'7500.... BR: Bali atad... BO .. DOE) | er eae: 
18200; to"'18.99is. 88. PSI ee eee ale es. eee ee Se 
19.00 to 19.99 
20.00 to 20.99 
21.00 to 21.99 
22.00 to 22.99 
23.00 to 23.99 
24.00 to 24.99 
25.00 to 25.99 
26.00 to 26.99 
27.00 to 27.99 
28.00 to 28.99 
29.00 to 29.99 
80.00 to 34.99 
35.00 to 39.99 
40.00 to 44.99 
45.00 to 49.99 
5OVOOandlover Fe)... REPRE, ee a ee atk 








Males Females 
Apprentices 
18 years | Under 18 18 years Under 18 
and over years and over years 
49 84 14 10 39 
45 81 6 7 83 
37 70 14 16 54 
158 108 38 63 97 
139 113 46 40 69 
297 140 94 64 84 
382 64 93 48 96 
1,249 224 410 58 241 
867 90 672 105 109 
1,454 57 1,058 41 27 
1,635 100 935 43 52 
2,695 57 §22 6 10 
1,796 30 283 11 22 
3,806 42 419 Pape 17 
4,670 31 228 7 11 
2,699 17 412 4 10 
5,736 36 213 5 15 
4,813 7 125 1 13 
3,091 2 58 2 7 
8,219 9 43 3 5 
4,188 4 85 1 2 
2,883 1 2808 | Et. SRE 3 
3, 868 3 22 1 4 
4,156 2 bE aH Waid sere Aer 2 
ShOLITTOPI EES , MEET. L7H, ee Fe 13 
12,664 1 50) al casks ase 21 
11,698 1 1 hte acts lei cal 8 
Ag LO Mas IR oo scceh Resin: Se |: ates has 1 
2,549 RCE. oot leon, Bas Is ey al Merah rotaronsreis 
ZR OG TIP eek. eet ial Wa RA Sas gee 
95,441 1,374 5,924 563 1,115 
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The report notes a continued decline in 
the number of oriental employees in the 
Province, the proportion of 11.30 per cent 
being the smallest recorded in recent years. 
The reduction applies only to Japanese and 
Hindus, but the Chinese employees on the 
other hand increased slightly. An increase in 
the relative number of immigrant workers 
from Northern Europe is also noted. 


Employmeni Service 


The report states that the usefulness of 
the Employment Service in this Province is 
increasing as is shown by the fact that 10 
per cent more persons were placed in employ- 
ment in 1925 than in the previous year. The 
Service is now performing one of the functions 
formerly discharged by the Soldiers’ Civil 
Re-establishment Board—that of endeavouring 
to find employment for handicapped ex-service 
men; and for this purpose special sections 


have been created in the Vancouver and 


Victoria offices. 


Factory Inspection 


The Chief Factory Inspector notes an in- 
crease in the number of employers of labour 
who voluntarily comply with all the rules 
relating to the safety and welfare of their 
employees. 

The results obtained in preventing industrial 
accidents depend largely on the interest dis- 
played by the management and foreman in 
charge. Experience has proved that when the 
responsibility for the safety of the workmen 
has been placed upon the shoulders of the 
foremen in charge of the several departments, 
the results has invariably been a reduction 
in the number of accidents. Every effort is 
made by this Department, when a problem in 
safeguarding presents itself, to assist the fore- 
man in finding the best means of preventing 
accidents without decreasing production. 





ASSOCIATION OF WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARDS OF CANADA 


HE Association of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Boards, which comprises all boards 
in Canada conducting operations on the 
collective liability plan, held its annual meet- 
ing in Toronto at the offices of the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, on August 
23, 24, and 25. The following representatives 
were present :— 


British Columbia—E. S. H. Winn, K.C., 
chairman of the B.C. Compensation Board, 
and president of the Association; Dr. John 
Nay, chief medical officer of the B.C. Com- 
pensation Board. 


Alberta—J. A. Kinney, commissioner, the 
Alberta Compensation Board. 


Manitoba—C. Newcombe, chairman of the 
Manitoba Board; R. S. Ward, commissioner. 


Ontario—V. A. Sinclair, K.C., chairman of 
the Ontario Board; H. J. Halford, vice- 
chairman; G. A. Kingston, commissioner; N. 
B. Wormith, secretary; T. N. Dean, statis- 
tician. 

New Brunswick—J. A. Sinclair, chairman 
of the New Brunswick Board. 


Nova Scotia—V. J. Paton, K.C., chairman 
of the Nova Scotia Board. 


Among the subjects discussed at the meet- 
ing were the following :— 
Discussion regarding amendments to Acts since the 


last meeting and any amendments desired during the 
current year. (Ontario). 


Discussion of any new forms or important changes in 
forms used by the different Boards during the past 
year. (Ontario). 

Practice followed where claimants leave the province 
regarding the payment of compensation, choice of 
doctor, payment for medical aid, medical referees, etc. 
(Ontario). 

Disability not due to accident, such as skin rashes, 
blisters, and troubles of gradual onset, including infec- 


tion following such conditions. (Ontario). 

Silicosis. (Ontario). 

Double assessment of employers in two provinc:s. 
(Ontario). 


Penalties for non-payment of assessment—should 
there be a maximum charge. (Ontario). 

What penalties should be charged new employers for 
failure to file pay roll statements. (Ontario). 

Minimum assessments. $200 minimum pay roll and $3 
minimum assessment. Is this sufficient? (Ontario). 

Payment of hospital accounts where injured workmen 
have been retained in hospital beyond period of con- 
valescence. (Ontario). 

Inspection of first aid box and equipment. (Ontario). 

Artificial limbs and orthopedic appliances. Should 
this be looked after by men or by Board? (Ontario). 

Discussion of claims—unusual cases involving prin- 
ciple. (Ontario). 

What compensation should be granted when disability 
due primarily to senility is rendered immediate and 


permanent by a comparatively minor accident? (Mani- 
toba). 

How should ‘average earnings’? be computed? 
(Manitoba). 


“Fhe Compensation Board and its Relations with 
the Railway Claims Agent’’. Address by Mr. W. H. 
D’Arcy, General Claims Agent of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, of Winnipeg. 

Practice used in paying compensation to residents of 
countries which were enemy countries during the Great 
War. (Manitoba). 

Remarriage and mortality experience of all Boards, 
(Alberta). 

Permanent and Permanent Partial Disability to work- 
men under the age of twenty-one years. (Alberta). 
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Temporary Partial Disability where workman has 
not returned to work. (Albvurta). 

Revaluation of pensions—disposal of deficits and sur- 
pluses. (Alberta). 

Court decisions during the year—the effect of Privy 
Council judgment in Peter v. Yorkshire Trust.* (Brit- 
ish Columbia). 

Accid nt prevention regulations and their enforcement. 
(British Columbia). 

First aid regulations and their enforcement. 
Columbia). 

Merit 
fatals ; 


(British 


rating. How is experience arrived at in (a) 
(b) total disability. (British Columbia). 


Where workman covered in two provinces, how are 
claims dealt with and how are assessments adjusted. 
(British Columbia). 


Payment to dependants residing in foreign countries 
in relation to what should be considered as conclusive 
proof of dependency. (New Brunswick). 


Practice of enforcing penalties for delinquency in fil- 
ing pay rolls and payment of assessments. (New 
Brunswick), 

Advisability of uniformity of decision as to acci- 


dents to workmen occurring on the “ premises’ when 
going to and from work. (New Brunswick). 


The advisability of having workmen who have met. 


with fractures of the spine and other severe back in- 
juries take course of physical exercises as a method of 
getting them back to work. (Nova Scotia). 


* Lasour Gazerrs, April, 1926, page 418. 
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Addresses were delivered by W. H. D’Arcy, 
Chief Claims Agent of the C.P.R. at Winnipeg, 
and also chairman of the Associated Railway 
Claims Boards of America; by Gerald A. 
Brown, Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa; Dr. C. B. Shuttleworth, of Toronto, 
and others. 

In reviewing their activities for the year 
1925 the different Boards reported the follow- 
ing amounts awarded for compensation and 
medical aid:— 


British Columbia... .. $ 3,250,000 00 


Alberta... 928,212 27 
Manitoba.. 731,773 34 
Ontario. . ne Misra 5 565,443 39 
New Brunswickos .4. U3 615,144 78 
WovanScotifien clon. jscws cecrhiceeres 978,444 75 


PDEA sg sss . o- o- $12,069,018 53 


The election of officers resulted as follows:— 


President.—V. A. Sinclair, K.C., Toronto. 

Vice-President.—J. A. Sinclair, St. John. 

Secretary-Treasurer.—_N. B. Wormith, 
Toronto. 

Executive Committee—E. S. H. Winn, 
K.C., V. A. Sinclair, K.C.; and J. A. Sinclair. 

The next place of meeting of the Association 
will be at St. John, N.B. 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN ALBERTA IN 1925 


A FIER eight years experience in adminis- 

tering the Alberta Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act (Accident Fund), the Board, in 
their annual report for the calendar year 1925, 
declare that it has brought substantial bene- 
fits not only to workmen but to their employ- 
ers “Employers need now have no fear of 
the personal liability which formerly existed, 
and the workmen are more secure under the 
protection of the present act. Litigation 
proceedings as between employers and work- 
men to determine the liability on account of 
an accident which formerly were so often 
resorted to are not now necessary.” Practic- 
ally ail industries in the Province are now 
coverea by the provisions of the act, with the 
exception of agriculture, and the operation of 
retail stores, offices and office buildings. The 
mining industry was the first to be included, 
but the operation of the act was extended in 
the following year. A further extension was 
made in 1925, when provision was made for 
the inclusion of the operation of freight and 
passenger elevators (including janitors in 
buildings where such elevators are operated). 
A further amendment made last year pro- 
vided that when a workman is frost bitten in 
the course of his employment such occurrence 


shall be deemed to be an accident arising out 
of and in the course of his employment. 


Results of 8 Years’ Operation 


Since the Act became effective on August 
1, 1918 until December 31, 1925, there was 
paid to workmen compensation totalling $1,- 
882,276. In addition to this sum there has 
been awarded and set aside in the Pension 
Fund on account of permanent disabilities 
and fatal accidents the sum of $1,718,130, out 
of which $554,275 has been paid to workmen 
to whem accidents resulted in permanent dis- 
abilities and to dependants of workmen to 
whom accidents proved fatal. The balance at 
the credit of this fund at the close of the 
year 1925, was $1,369,390, out of which 162 
widows and 340 children of deceased work- 
men, aS well as 210 workmen who met with 
permsnent disabilities are receiving monthly 
payments. 

Payments for medical services since the 
inception of the Act up to December 31, 1925, 
total $763,642. This cost is borne by the 
workmen, but it should be noted that in a 
large number of cases medical aid is provided 
under medical contracts so that the Board 
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is not responsible for the payment of medical 
aid in these cases. 


Aldctderits in 1925 


During the year 1925, there were 8,355 acci- 
dents reported to the Board, an increase of 
972 or 13.16 per cent over the year 1924; of 
these 46 proved fatal, 76 resulted in some per- 
manent disability and 8,233 were of a tem- 
porary nature. 

The following table shows the number of 
accidents during the year in groups accord- 
ing to cause:— 


CAUSES OF ACCIDENTS REPORTED DURING 
THE YEAR 1925 


i pee 
esi es 
Cause = a ms 8.5 toe 
ee Bo 6 
& WAI BAT] & 
IBDGINS AN GiSCalds pessrseee: a eee oe fe ieee 156 156 
Burst bottles and broken glass........ Lie 65 66 
Electrical shock and burns............ PAE, 10 12 
HH xplosionSarvee... Beez . Mise eb. . See 5 1 27 33 
Falling timber and poles.............. 5 3 213 219 
Falling from elevation and tripping... 4 1] 1,076} 1,081 
Falling rock, coal and clay............ Ih Ze O87 611 
Flying and falling objects............. elite Oho le tacos 
Heavy lifting, loading wagons and 

CEU CRS AOA... SE a. SR «Dl PLE 1 307 308 
Infections from handling meats and 

WMiAteTIAlss.. Fok oe, Mee eke cee lee an 1 93 94 
Inhalation of gas fumes............... eae 20 21 
Machinery, tools and equipment...... 2) F380) 17180)) 1, 162 
Injured by horse, and in runaways.... 1 1 139 141 
Protvrudine nails and spikes ec te. ements 146 146 
Crankine automobiles. 8) eee lee lene 56 38 
Struck by automobiles and trucks.... 1 J 36 38 
Splashingjofemixturesse..wwses ant . test. Halen 52 52 
Run over, struck by, or caught be- 

LWEED Cabs thie were. 2 cto tithe 3 2, 801 306 
Deraviment OniwmmMe Carseessss eee o | wee 2 46 48 
Slivers’and' splinters !2425 2s un oi nee ff 142 149 
Crushed oawsiraties. ee Oe. eae Bah 1 331 332 
Striking against objects.............../-... 1} 305) 306 
Eros ti DILGSt Abas bike ttte baa: uc Meee loca 5 41 46 
PD PO WINE CIC. ain. ste ave cick Ie he Lee | ays i 
Miseellancous?. 2MoOUM Ee, ALS Thee... 3 1} 1,635} 1,639 

TOES yc Ae Seicsnl ils Beacon cack! 


46} 76) 8,233) 8,355 


Of the workmen injured during the year 
28.15 per cent were non-British. 


The average time loss caused by accidents 
during the year was 119.17 days in permanent 
cases, and 25.85 days in temporary disability 
cases. The-average age of the injured work- 
men was 34.98 years, and the average weekly 
wage was $24.72. 


Industries under the Act 


The number of employees within the scope 
of the act on December 31, 1925, was 3,442. 
Assessments levied during the year, together 
with those outstanding at December 31, 1924, 
totalled $854,275, of which amount $772,849 
was collected, $53,298 was cancelled, leaving 


a balance of $28,128 unpaid at December 31, 
1925. 

The actual rates of assessment for $100 of 
payroll for the year ranged from $3 for the 
coal mining industry to 25 cents in the print- 
ing and certain other industries. The rate 
for coal mining, however, included a rate of 
50 cents for mine rescue service. Other indus- 
tries with a high rate of assessment were aero- 
plane flying, $10; road making (with blasting) 
$4: manufacture of wooden boxes, $3.50; saw- 
mills, $3; natural gas and ice operations, $3; 
rolling mills, $3; steel building construction, 
$3; lumbering, $2.50; sand and gravel pits, 
etc., $2.50; teaming and cartage, $2.25; ele- 
vators, $2.50; sewer construction, $2.50; fish- 
ing, $2.25. 

Of the total of 46 fatalities during the year 
98 occurred in the coal mining group, in which 
also there were 25 cases of permanent dis- 
ability out of a total of 76 cases in all in- 
dustries during the year. Temporary  dis- 
abilities were more widely distributed through 
the various industries. 


Payrolls and Numbers employed 


The payrolls and numbers of workinen em- 
ployed during 1925 are given in the accom- 
panying table:— 














Number 
Industry Payrolls employed 
5 
In and about coal mines............ 11, 782,787 8, 861 
SELIDDIDE piusmewe: wig eticriceiiae cael 566, 496 376 
Lumbering, planing mills, furni- 
[HUE Re U Os rib els Ce tes MICO OCU DIO ORO 3,029,397 4,520 
Gravel pits, glass, cement, oil, ice, 
paint and chemicals, etc........ 2,309,773 2,080 
Garages, rolling mills, foundries, 
machine shops, farm implements, 
SCHACHT are eons okie erste Snes 2,364, 995 1, 707 
Grain elevators, flour milling liq- 
uors, abattoirs, soap, etc......... 5, 363, 753 3, 893 
Warehousing, cartage, food pro- 
ducts, le tlie eet ae 
rinting, leather goods, retal 
iy rea ; piety eS ee 11, 850, 651 9,271 
Building and construction, irriga- 
tion, fishing, water transporta- 
tion, window cleaning, etc....... 4,161, 424 2,507 
Railway express companies........ 391, 053 235 
Municipalitiess:jcmen sin bigest at 3, 920, 889 3, 206 
Canadian Pacific Railway......... 4,027, 828 ie L0)) 
Canadian National Railway....... 2,551,000 2,100 
wD Qu © RAW sen, Sey a hete Se 148, 210 165 
Schooltpoards,etG.....-.-- 1. .---- 791, 950 727 
Riaiwavarcoehi sere State 243,709 202 
Employment by Dominion Govern- 
THONG Oe ee ee me rele tote BOO NOOO| St. aera cnn e 6 
Employment by Provincial Gov- 
in ye ‘ é a Be toe fins ehciates Satake 2,824, 040 1,943 


Amount of Compensation 


During the year compensation totalling 
$312,990 was paid; $332,601 was transferred 
to the Pension Fund to cover awards in the 
case of permanent disabilities and fatal ac- 
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cidents, and $188,145 was paid to pensioners. 
In addition to this $48,000 was added to the 
disaster reserve and $128,528 was set up as 
a liability to cover pending claims. 


Refunds for Disabled Weterans 


The Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re- 
establishment, under the authority of Privy 
Council Order No. 4432 is empowered to re- 
fund the full cost of accidents to workmen 


receiving a pension of twenty per cent or 
more, in respect of disabilities due to or ag- 
gravated by the Great War. The total amount 
refunded to the Board, under this Privy Coun- 
cil Order for the year 1925, was $20,426. 


Medical Aid 


Total receipts for the year on account of 
Medical Aid were $166,089, while payments 
for medical services amounted to $154,870. 





MINIMUM WAGES FOR FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN SASKATCHEWAN 


Increase of Wage Rates in (1) Shops and Stores; (2) Laundries and 
Factories; (3) Mail Order Houses 


HE Minimum Wage Board of Saskatche- 
wan has reissued Order No. 1 (Shops and 
Stores); Order No. 2 (Laundries and Factor- 
ies); and Order No. 3 (Mail Order Houses). 
These orders supersede the existing orders 
which were reprinted in part in the Lasour 
Gazerts for December, 1924, page 1041. The 
order governing shops and stores was amended 
in 1925 in the section dealing with the rates 
of learners, the learning period having been 
extended from 18 months to two years (LaBour 
Gazette, July, 1925, page 645). The orders 
now published provide an increase of one dol- 
lar in the minimum wage of adult employees 
in the three groups; the increase being from 
$14 to $15 in shops; and from $13 to $14 in 
laundries and factories and in mail order 
houses. 

In the shops and stores group the learners’ 
weekly rates are increased from $7.50 to $10 
during the first six months of employment; 
from $9 to $12 during the second six months; 
and from $12 to $13.50 during the third six 
months. New provisions are made in regard 
to the payment of overtime work beyond 50 
hours in any week. The working hours are 
reduced from 51 to 50 in the week, but special 
permits may be obtained under certain. cir- 
cumstances for a week of 56 hours, or for 59 
hours during the Christmas season. 

In laundries and factories the working week 
remains at 48 hours. A new clause provides 
for the payment of overtime wages beyond that 
limit. The same rule also applies to mail 
order houses. The clause relating to learners 
in knitting and hat factories is new also. 

In the order governing mail order houses 
the learners’ rates are increased from $8 to $9 
per week during the first six months, and from 
$10 to $11 during the second six months. 

The sections of the new orders which relate 
to hours and wages are given below:— 


Order No. 1—Shops and Stores 


2.—Hours: No person, firm or corporation shall 
employ or suffer or permit a female to be employed 
in any shop for a greater number of hours than fifty 
(50) in any one week, or if a special permit in writing 
has been obtained from the secretary of the board, 
fifty-six (56) hours in any one week or fifty-nine (59) 
hours in any one week during the period between 
December 15 and December 31. 


3.—Wages: (a) No person firm or corporation shall 
employ an experienced female or suffer or permit an 
experienced female to be employed in a shop or store 
at a rate of wages less than $15 per week. 


(An experienced female is one who has been employed 
in the industry eighteen months or more). 


(b) Subject to the provisions of sub-clause (f) of 
this clause the rate of wages for learners may be less 
than the minimum rate prescribed for experienced 
workers; provided that learners shall be paid not less 
than $10 per week for the first six months, not less 
than $12 per week for the second six months, not less 
than $13.50 per week for the third six months and 
thereafter shall be considered to be experienced workers 
and shall be paid not less than the minimum rate of 
$15 per week prescribed for experienced workers. 


(c) Wages not less than the minimum rate applicable 
shall be paid to employees whether experienced or 
inexperienced, for all work beyond fifty (50) hours in 
any one week. 


(d) When a female whether experienced or inex- 
perienced, is employed for a less number of hours than 
fifty (50) in any one week the minimum wages above 
set forth may be proportionately reduced. 


(e) No reduction for statutory 
made from the minimum wage. 


holidays shall be 


(f) Millinery, Dressmaking, Tailoring, Fur Sewing and 
Florist.—Excepting the provisions of sub-clause (b) of 
this clause, these regulations shall apply to all millinery, 
dressmaking, tailoring, fur sewing and florist establish- 
ments, whether situated in a shop or store or elsewhere. 

A probationary period of three months for which no 
wages are stipulated is allowed, after which period an 
inexperienced female employee shall be paid wages at 
a rate not less than $3 per week for a period of six 
months, at a rate not less than $7 per week for the 
next 6 months, and at a rate of not less than $12 
per week for the next 6 months and thereafter shall be 
considered to be an experienced worker and shall be 
paid not less than the minimum rate of $15 per week 
prescribed for experienced workers. 
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Order No. 2—Laundries and Factories 


2.—Hours: No female shall be employed in any 
laundry or factory for more than forty-eight (48) hours 
in any one week; and the hours of working in any 
one day shall not be later than half-past six o’clock 
in the afternoon unless a special permit in writing has 
been obtained from an inspector under The Factories 
Act. (See The Factories Act, Section 11 (1) ). 


3.—Wages: (a) No person, firm or corporation shall 
employ an experienced female or suffer or permit an 
experienced female to be employed in a laundry or 
factory at a rate of wages less than $14 per week. 

(An experienced female is one who has been employed 
in the industry for twelve (12) months or more). 


(b) The rate of wages for learners may be less than 
the minimum rate prescribed for experienced workers; 
provided that learners shall not be paid less than $9.50 
per week for the first 6 months, and not less than $11.50 
per week for the second 6 months and thereafter shall 
be considered experienced workers and shall be paid 
not less than the minimum rate prescribed for experi- 
enced workers. 


(c) Wages at not less than the minimum rate applic- 
able shall be paid to employees whether experienced 
or inexperienced for all time worked beyond forty- 
eight (48) hours in any one week. 

(d) When a female, whether experienced or inex- 
perienced, is employed for a less number of hours than 
forty-eight (48) in any one week, the minimum wages 
above set forth may be proportionately reduced. 

(e) No reduction for statutory holidays shall be made 
from the minimum wage. 


(f) Photographic Studios—Female apprentices in 
photographic studios and workrooms connected there- 
with shall be paid wages at a rate not less than $5 
per week for a period of three months and for the 
twelve (12) months following shall be paid at rates of 
wages specified in clause (b) for learners. 
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(g) Knitting and Hat Manufactories.—Learners in 
knitting and hat manufactories shall be paid wages 
at the rate of not less than $8 per week for a period 
of three (3) months and for the twelve (12) months 
following shall be paid the rates of wages specified in 
clause (b) for learners. 


Order No. 3—Mail Order Houses 


2.—Hours: No person, firm or corporation § shall 
employ a female or suffer or permit a female to be 
employed in any mail order house for a greater number 
of hours than forty-eight (48) in any one week unless 
a special permit in writing has been obtained from the 
secretary of the board. 


3.—Wages: No person, firm or corporation ghall 
employ an experienced female or suffer or permit an 
experienced female to be employed in any mail order 
house at a rate of wages less than $14 per weck. 

(An experienced female is one who has been employed 
in the industry for twelve (12) months or more). 


(b) The rate of wages for learners may be less than 
the minimum rate prescribed for experienced workers; 
provided that learners shall be paid not less than $9 
per week for the first 6 months and not less than $11 
per week for the second 6 months and thereafter shall 
‘be considered experienced workers and shall be paid not 
less than the minimum rate prescribed for experienced 
workers. 

(c) Wages at not less than the minimum rate applic- 
able shall be. paid to employees, whether experienced 
or inexperienced, for all time worked beyond forty- 
eight (48) hours in any one week. 

(d) When a female, whether experienced or inex- 
perienced, is employed for a less number of hours than 
forty-eight (48) in any one week, the minimum wages 
above set forth may be proportionately reduced. 


(e) No reduction for statutory holidays shall be made 
from the minimum wage. 





MINIMUM WAGES FOR FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN MANITOBA 


New Order governing certain Manufacturing Industries 


RDER Number 7 under the Minimum 
Wage Act of Manitoba was published 
by the Board on July 31 (Order number 6 
was outlined in the last issue of the Laznour 
Gazerre, page 740). The new Order governs 
the occupation of female employees in the 
following industries: Artificial flowers, bedding, 
ladies’ wear, hats, caps, embroidery, jewellery, 
regalia and garments which include all cloth- 
ing trades—except dressmaking, millinery, cus- 
tom tailoring and furriers—in all portions of 
the Province of Manitoba. 


Hours—In regard to hours of labour the 
Order provides that they shall not be more 
than nine hours in any day nor more than 
forty-eight in any week. These hours must 
be so arranged that each employee shall re- 
ceive one afternoon half-holiday each week. 
No employee may work between 10 p.m. and 
7 a.m., or on Sundays. There must be a period 
of not less than eleven hours between the close 


of one day’s work and the beginning of the 
next. 

Overtime may be worked only on permit 
from the Bureau of Labour, not oftener for 
any employee than 36 days in one year. No 
overtime may exceed three hours in any day 
or six hours in any week. No minor under 
seventeen years of age may work overtime. 
There must be extra pay at not less than the 
regular rate for all overtime worked. 

At least one hour must be allowed for lunch. 
An employee waiting on the premises as re- 
quired by the employer is to be paid for the 
time thus spent. 


Wages—The regulation in regard to wages, 
etc., is as follows:—‘‘ No experienced employee 
of eighteen years of age or over shall be paid 
wages at a less rate than twelve dollars ($12) 
per week. The minimum wage for experienced 
piece-work operators may be averaged over a 
period of three months. This average may be 
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computed over ae consecutive three months’ 
period. 

“No inexperienced employee, except those 
employed in garment factories, shall be paid 
wages at a less rate than nine dollars ($9) 
per week for the first four months after enter- 
ing the industry and ten dollars ($10) per 
week for the second four months, and eleven 
($11) per week for the third four months, 
after which period of twelve months she shall 
receive the minimum wage of twelve dollars 
($12) per week. No inexperienced garment 
worker shall be paid wages at a less rate than 
nine dollars ($9) per week for the first three 
months, and ten dollars and fifty cents ($10.50) 
for the second three months, after which period 
of six months she shall be considered an ex- 
perienced employee. 

“Wages shall be paid weekly and after each 
week’s wages have been earned, they shall be 
paid within three days. 

“ After four weeks’ employment one week’s 
notice shall be required on the part of the 
employer in dismissing an employee, and on 
the part of the employee on leaving employ- 
ment, except in the case of flagrant insubordin- 
ation on the part of the employee or flagrantly 
unjust treatment on the part of the employer. 

“No reduction shall be made from the Mini- 
mum Wage of time workers for statutory 
holidays. The number of inexperienced em- 
ployees in any factory shall not exceed 25 per 


. ployees. 


of the total experienced female em- 
No girl under fifteen years of age 
shall be employed.” 


cent 


Conditions of Labour—The Order makes 
the usual provisions as to cleanliness, drinking 
water, toilets, etc. Windows must be at least 
equal in size to one-eighth of floor space; for 
ventilation 400 cubic feet of air space must 
be’ allowed for each employee. “ All windows 
and sashes, except show windows, shall open 
freely. Air shafts shall provide for a free 
circulation of fresh air. Storm sashes shall 
either be on hinges or have a portion at least 
eighty square inches in size which can readily 
be opened. In any workroom which cannot be 
ventilated by these means, mechanical appli- 
ances shall be installed.” Temperature must 
not exceed 75 degrees Fahrenheit (except un- 
der natural conditions). 

“ All machinery and danger points shall be 
protected as far as possible by approved safety 
devices. All protection possible against occu- 
pational diseases shall be provided. Each 
establishment shall keep a First-Aid Kit to be 
approved by the Bureau of Labour, and at 
least one reliable member of the working force 
shall be trained in its use. A couch or stretcher 
shall be provided for emergencies, and where 
no dressing room or similar apartment exists, 
a screen shall be provided. Where employees 
remain for lunch, suitable provision shall be 
made for dining and rest purposes.” 





Model Apartments for Wage-Earners in New York 


The plans of the new $1,250,000 Garden 
Apartments for wage-earners being built in the 
borough of the Bronx, New York City, by 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., as a part of his effort 
to improve housing conditions have just been 
made public. This project was first conceived 
by a group of needle trades unions as an ex- 
periment in co-operative housing in which the 
welfare of the tenant owners should be the 
prime consideration and speculation for profit 
eliminated. But the undertaking proved too 
great for the unions to finance and Mr. Rocke- 
feller took it off their thands. 

The apartments are to be of four, five, six 
and (a few) seven rooms. Every apartment 
opens upon a great central garden which takes 
up more than half the block occupied by the 
building. Special provision is made in the 
plans for the comfort of mothers and children. 
On the ground floor there will be nursery 
rooms equipped with conveniences for the 
care of infants. There will also be a large 
indoor playroom for the older children’s use 


in bad weather. This is to open directly upon 
the city playground on 159th Street. The rates 
at which these apartments can be rented with 
a reasonable investment return have not yet 
been determined. The experiment is being 
watched with much interest by both capital 
and labour interests. Details in regard to this 
project and other model tenements in New 
York are given in The anrnaminer, City (New 
York), July, 1926. 





The thirteenth annual meeting of the Inter- 
national Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commissions was held at Hartford, 
Connecticut, on September 14-17, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. F. M. Williams, of the 
Connecticut Workmen’s Compensation Board. 
Mr. F. W. Armstrong, vice-chairman of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of Nova 
Scotia, was among those who addressed the 
convention. Some account of the proceedings 
will be given in a future issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 
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MINIMUM WAGES FOR FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN ONTARIO AND 
BRITISH COLUMBIA IN 1925 


Ontario 


ei Minimum Wage Board of Ontario, in 

its fifth annual report, recently published, 
is able to announce the completion of the first 
part of its work, the female employees in 
practically all industries in the Province being 
now protected by basic minimum wage rates. 
The report points out that the second task— 
That of administration, “has grown with the 
accomplishment of the first, and will continue.” 
The Board is now assisted in its administrative 
work by the chief factory inspector and his 
staff, who send in reports as to the observance 
in the factories of the various orders, and sub- 
mit complaints on behalf of employees. Each 
year the Board gathers wage sheets from all 
the firms in the factory trades, thus securing 
miaterial for the valuable statistical tables 
which appear in the report. The wage sheets 
are analyzed, and if any deviation from the 
minimum rate appears, the firm concerned is 
interrogated. Seldom has it been found neces- 
sary to resort to court action. A conviction 
was secured in one case last year, and the sum 
of $3,186, representing unpaid wages, was dlis- 
tributed among thirty-one women. The Board 
during 1925 collected arrears of wages amount- 
ing to $7,296.75 due from 33 firms to 165 
workers. Under the provisions of the Act the 
Board has power to allow lower wages for 
handicapped workers or to permit variations 
or suspensions in exceptional cases. As only a 
few such permits have been granted the gen- 
eral wage standards have not been affected. 
On the other hand a number of girls who would 
have been otherwise without employment, have 
secured permanent positions in consequence of 
this arrangement. 

The Board determines the minimum wage 
levels by studying the cost of living in the 
worker’s place of residence. The “cost of liv- 
ing budget” of an average working woman at 
Toronto is first estimated as a basis for these 
calculations, 'the budgets of workers in other 
localities being adjusted in proportion to a 
recognized variation in the cost of living as 
between large and small cities, towns, villages 
and country districts. The budget for Toronto, 
ag revised to October, 1925, allows $364 per 
year or $7 per week for board and lodging; 
$124.40 per year for clothing; $162 for sundries 
(including laundry, doctor, car fare, amuse- 
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ment, church, etc.), making a total of $650.40 
for the year. The weekly budget for Toronto 
is therefore as follows:—Board and lodging, 
$7; clothing, $2.39; sundries, $3.11, making a 
total of $12.50 per week. The figure thus 
arrived at is taken as the minimum wage re- 
quired to provide a female worker at Toronto 
with the necessities of living. The report points 
out that although the entire period of the 
Board’s existence has been one of trade de- 
pression and falling wages, the minimum rates 
have prevented wages falling below the level 
of subsistence. Wage reductions have been 
halted at this point, and many working women 
have been enabled in this way to keep them- 
selves in a moderate degree of comfort. Muini- 
mum wages, moreover, have resulted in pre- 
venting higher wages from falling; in the words 
of the report, “the underpinning of the basic 
wages has strengthened the entire column of 
the wage sheet.” The tables published in this 
report contradict the forecast that the mini- 
mum would become the maximum wage. In 
most cases wages have either held their own 
or increased, while the recessions have been 
few and small. 


The report contains statistical tables giving 
comparisons of wages before and after the 
issuing of orders by the Board. These tables 
show that subnormal wages, common up to 
1921, have been cut off. “Further evidence of 
the most convincing kind,” it is stated, “ may 
be found by comparing present wages with 
those given in the vocational survey published 
by the Department of Labour of this Province 
in 1920. That survey, while not exhaustive, 
covered typical plants throughout Ontario. It 
reported a great many low wages. Of the 
7,863 females included, 454 were earning less 
than $6 per week. In several industries a fifth 
of the women employed were below the $6 
line. 

The tables give particulars of wages, hours, 
and numbers employed in each of the indus- 
tries covered by minimum wage orders for 
1921, 1922, 1924 and 1925. They also show the 
number of employees in each wage group for 
each industry. 


The following table gives some particulars 
concerning each industry for the year 1925:— 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND HOURS OF FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN VARIOUS 
INDUSTRIES IN ONTARIO 
Female Average Average | Minimum 
Employees Weekly Wage hours |wages (ex- 
a Firms per perienced 
Over 18 | Under 18} Over 18 | Under18} week adults) 
$ $ $ 
Laundries, dye-works, etc. (Toronto)............... 39 867 119 13-71 10-09 46-5 12 00 
Laundries, dye-works, ete. (other cities over 30,000) 31 445 34 13 46 9 49 47-0 12 00 
Laundries, dye-works, etc. (rest of province)........ 40 331 66 1l 63 8 42 48-1 11-00 
Confectionery,, etes(Gloronto):. 2)... cee ees oe 48 1, 840 596 13 86 9 96 44-8 12 50 
Confectionery, etc. (other cities over 30,000)........ 26 550 147 13 48 10 54 47-8 11 50 
Confectionery, etc. (cities 5,000 to 30,000)........... 21 811 113 1257, 8 35 50-0 11 00 
Paper box, bags, stationery, etc. (Toronto.......... 57 1,049 261 14 15 10 07 45-8 12 50 
Paper box, bags, stationery, etc.( other cities over 
SOOO ees. See eee cee eae oer Ey a 15 224 45 12 26 DEO US | peccree: ee 11 50 
Paper box, bags, stationery, etc. (cities 5,000 to 
SOOOD EG CAE BEUL SENN Eis Meee. oe ne 16 209 46 12 87 8 90 46-6 11 00 
Paper box, bags, stationery, etc. (rest of province). . 7 75 11 13 08 9 94 47-2 10 00 
ve tall SLOLES AC MOLORLO ves a. = (on cis selec 25 421 45 17 02 11 57 48-6 12 50 
Retail stores (other cities over 30,000).............. 18 1,034 65 14 15 9 44 48-2 12 00 
Retail stores (cities 5,000 to 80,000)................. 63 794 71 14 51 8 95 50-0 11 00 
Retail stores, (rest of province). 5.4.6.1 0-4 ewinan <n? 23 111 2 13 17 7 50 50:2 10 00 
MexiilelackOrresi Gl OLOUCO)e eek. «cyte fyoe be bonis: gehen 36 1,982 218 14 92 iy 23 45-3 12 50 
Textile factories (other cities over 30,000)........... 23 3,110 617 13 23 10 78 47-8 11 50 
Textile factories (cities 5,000 to 30,000)............. 56 3, 202 744 13°83 10 21 50-2 11 00 
Textile factories (rest of provinCe)............«0.06-. 63 1,931 358 12 45 9 46 51-6 10 00 
Needle trades(Feronto) 2 setna. ae Ae 308 7,444 474 15 62 10 46 44-1 12 50 
Needle trades (other cities over 30,000)............. 54 736 39 14 12 9 41 45-5 11 50 
Needle trades (cities 5,000 te 30,000)............... 54 1, 284 185 13 03 9 68 46-6 11 00 
Needletrades (rest-of provinGe),/. cst saneses ce ot 13 0 24 12 67 8 37 47-1 10 00 
Drugs, chemicals, cereals, etc. (Toronto)........... 68 598 106 15 10 10 67 44-1 12 50 
Drugs, chemicals, cereals, etc. (other cities over 
SOO0U tcc eee eee re ee ne en aera 28 282 36 13 95 10 23 45-5 11 50 
Drugs, chemicals, cereals,etc. (cities 5,000 to 30,000) 15 190 23 16 27 10 79 44-9 11 00 
Drugs, chemicals, cereals, etc. (rest of province)... 16 161 13 12 16 11 35 46-6 10 00 
Boot, shoe and other leather trades (Toronto)..... 30 546 137 15 88 9 38 45-3 12 50 
Boot, shoe and other leather trades (other cities 
Over’s0/000):4.. eee See. ee eee 6 168 21 17 08 10 12 46-6 11 50 
Boot, shoe and other leather trades (cities 5,000 to 
305000) ne? ..Lemitett aie: eceet ron deere. 25 415 102 14 39 9 69 50-4 11 00 
Boot, shoe and other leather trades (rest of prov- 
INCE) FPo So ee es I ae 15 354 105 12 &3 9 ll 50-4 10 00 
Departmental stores, having more than 150 em- 
ployees} *Porouto ..72Rh.0. JA A 2 3, 241 570 15 51 10 28 48-0 12 50 
PElectricalstrades. Cl oranto),asesctaemn. penne ae eee Pe 11 431 52 14 77 12 02 47-0 12 50 
Electrical trades (other cities over 30 000).......... 5 564 19 14 99 iL od 47-8 11 50 
Electrical trades (cities 5,000 to 30,000)............ 5 242 42 {2°51 11 97 49-8 11 00 
Electrical trades (rest of province)................- 1 Gal sa athe “Sy Nae! i se sl Se Bs 55-0 10 00 





British Columbia 


The eighth report of the Minimum Wage 
Board of British Columbia outlines its acti- 
vities during the calendar year 1925. The 
Minimum Wage Act is among the acts admin- 
istered by the Provincial Department of 
Labour, the report of the Board forming part 
of the Department’s annual report for the year, 
reviewed on page — of this issue. The Board 
has been composed of the same members 
since its inception in 1918, and in consequence 
of the experience thus gained the work of the 
past year proceeded on well-settled lines. 
“There are signs,” they state, “that one of 
the chief difficulties in the way of the Mini- 


mum Wage Board is gradually being removed 
—that female employees are showing more 
confidence in upholding their rights and in co- 
operating with the Board to secure the full 
observance of the law. With an ever-increas- 
ing number of personal investigations and 
interviews, with more telephone inquiries and 
calls, and correspondence with people in all 
parts of the Province, the benefits of the 
Minimum Wage law and regulations are be-. 
coming better known and more far-reaching 
in their effects. The advantages of the pro- 
tection afforded by this legislation accrue to 
employers as well as to employees. The stan- 
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dard of efficiency is raised and unfair competi- 
tion with firms who might be tempted to 
lower wages is eliminated.” 

The law provides that in cases where workers 
have been paid less than the amounts to 
which they are entitled they may recover by 
civil action the difference between what they 
were paid and the minimum wage, together 
with costs and solicitors’ fees fixed by the 
court. With the help of the Board, and with- 
out recourse to legal proceedings, which are 
distasteful to employees, the sum of $2,887.82 
was collected in arrears for 219 women workers 
in various parts of the province. 

Tne majority of employers co-operated in 
the work of the Board, but it was necessary 
to take into court 14 cases in which the regu- 
laiions had not been complied with. A fine 
was imposed in all but one case, which is 
outlined in this issue in the section “ Legal 
Decisions Affecting Labour.” 

Tt will be recalled that the minimum rates 
for experienced workers in the various indus- 
trics covered by the Act are as follows, the 
waves of “ inexperienced ” workers being gradu- 
ated according to their length of actual ser- 
vice :— 

Mercantile industry, $12.75 (hourly rate 26946 cents). 


Laundry, cleaning and dyeing establishments, $13.50 
(hourly rate 28} cents). 


Public housekeeping, $14 (hourly rate 29% cents). 
Office occupation, $15 (hourly rate 31} cents). 


Personal service occupation, $14.25 (hourly rate 2911/16. 
cents). 


Fishing industry, $15.50 (hourly rate 32%4 cents). 

Telephone and telegraph occupation, $15 (hourly rate 
314 cents). 

Fruit and vegetable industry, $14 (hourly rate 29% 
cents). 


Manufacturing industry, $14 (hourly rate, 29% cents) 


The report for 1925 notes an innova- 
tion m the former practice by which em- 
ployers were asked to supply statistics of 
their industry for a particular week designated 
in the return. On this occasion they were 
asked for particulars concerning the week of 
highest employment. To this change the 
considerable increase in the number of female 
employees is partly attributable, the advance 
being from 11,597 in 1924 to 13,899 in 1925. 

From the actual figures supplied by em- 
ployers the weekly average wage for the 
adult and skilled workers proved to be $17.38, 
representing a gain of 33 cents over the aver- 
age for 1924. For the group of employees 
who had not completed their training the 
weekly average for 1925 was $10.34, as opposed 
to $10.18 for the prior year. 

The Minimum Wage Act permits an em- 
ployer to have 35 per cent of his female staff 
classed as inexperienced employees. The re- 
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turns reveal that but 12.36 per cent appear 
in this category, so the statutory allowance 
would appear to be more than amply ade- 
quate. 

Marital Status—For the first time the re- 
port of the Board for 1925 shows the marital 
status of the employees. The result, it was 
found, “disproved the theory that girls are 
merely transients in the working world,” nine- 
teen per cent of the wage-earning women being 
married. In the laundry and dry-cleaning 
industry 31.1 per cent of the women recorded 
are married. The public housekeeping occu- 
pation has a percentage of 30.5 in its ranks. 
A somewhat higher ratio prevails in the fish- 
ing industry, where 39.1 per cent of the women 
employed are married, many of whom are 
Indian women. The fruit and vegetable in- 
dustry, the most seasonal of any covered by 
Order of the Board, employed 44.8 per cent 
of married women during 1925. In the fruit 
centres (particularly in the Okanagan) when 
the rush is on it is customary for many to 
work who otherwise would not appear on the 
employees’ lists. To save perishable products 
every available hand is needed, and if the 
response to the call for he!p is to be adequate 
it means many married women volunteer for 
this work. 

The telephone and telegraph ozcupation has 
the lowest percentage of married workers— 
namely, 3.9. In comparison with other occu- 
pations there are relatively few married wo- 
men in office positions. Out of the 3,482 
employees reported in clerical work, only 282, 
or 8.1 per cent are classified as married. The 
occupational distribution of the married wo- 
men in the other classes of employment 
covered by the Board is as follows:—Mer- 
cantile, 16.5 per cent; manufacturing, 17.5 
per cent; personal service, 24.3 per cent. 

Length of Service—In the Office occupa- 
tion practically 25 per cent of the employees 
have been in their present positions for periods 
of 5 years and upwards. In this connection 
reference to the table will show that 5 per 
cent were recorded as having actually been 
working for the one employer 10 years or 
longer. The telephone and telegraph occu- 
pation records a service of 5 years cr more for 
24.8 per cent of the employees. To qualify 
for positions in office or telephone work con- 
siderably more training is necessary than in 
the majority of the other classes, and this 
would seem to have a bearing on the dura- 
tion of employment. 

It is found difficult to analyse the figures 
in the fruit and vegetable industry. As the 
season lasts less than a year with most plants, 
over one-half the workers are shown to have 
been employed less than 12 months. Of this 
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maining in their positions less than one year 
the employment problem is a vital one to 
employers. 

The following table gives a statistical sum- 
mary of all occupations covered by regula- 
tions of the Board:— 


number doubtless there are some who worked 
in the same establishment in former years, 
but all employers do not take this into con- 
sideration when making returns. 

Many changes occur in public housekeeping 
occupations in the early stages of employ- 
ment. With a total of 5,143 reported as re- 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY, 1921-1925 





= 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 
Numberjor firms reporting... o-ne eee ore ee ae 2,204 2,287 2,195 2,135 1, 923 
Number of employees— 
Over 18 years or experienced...............005- 12,181 10,355 9,612 8, 989 8,592 
Under 18 years, or inexperienced............... 1,718 1, 242 1,251 1, 242 1,130 
Total weekly wages— 
Employees over 18 years, or experienced......... $211, 713 38 $176,517 89 $164, 712 57 $152,890 94} $147,084 68 
Employees under 18 years, or inexperienced...... 17,764 00 12, 644 50 12,511 50 12,546 50 11,671 10 
Average weekly wages— : 
Employees over 18 years, or experienced......... 17 38 17 05 17 14 17 00 17 12 
Employees under 18 years, or inexperienced...... 10 34 10 18 10 00 10 10 10 33 
Percentage of employees under 18 years, or inex- 
POTIONS a wee eee ae hes Et eae Re ar eEy eee 12-36% 10-71% 11-52% 12-14% 11-68% 
Average hours worked per week...............---- 43-58 43-09 43-31 43-28 42-96 


————— 


STATISTICS OF VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN 1925 
PUGS ae Pe nas eet BE ts Pw Re Ln Cee er ee ae PS ee ee ae ee 














Number Average Percent- 
Number of employees weekly wages ageof | Average 
aa 0 employ- hours 
Firms over 18 | under 18 | over 18 | under 18 say — 18 per week 
per cent 
Mercantile industry: essen eel eno ote ee 382 2,574 442 $15 16 $9 05 14-66 43-24 
Baundriest 2 pee. 282 5 eo eS Ss, Pe: 53 654 101 14 60 10 74 13-38 45-46 
Public housekeepingi<f ). . ° siesyi-l-pasace - oe ee 356 1, 450 67 16 39 14 78 4-42 45-38 
OMCeFOCCUDALION Pak won ia oe eh eS I5o25 3,354 128 19 74 12°81 3-68 41-84 
Personal service occupation..............20e00eee 65 221 18 17 30 12 22 7-53 36-15 
Bashing industhyw. cm ei cekin- Awe tees oe 4 Pali Qi Zao 12 00 8-7 47-13 
Telephone and telegraph occupation.............. 86 lnolee 2207 17 99 12 07 14-36 42-64 
Manutacturing industry 1. sete Weak broke. ohne 296 1A Na 3297 16 60 10 36 18-28 44-77 
Fruitjand/vecetablemadustrver... nate oat 39 time time 
783* 222T Were 9 77 26-78 47-56 
piece piece 
189+ 
*Txperienced. {Inexperienced. 


Canadian Council of Child Welfar: 


The postponed meeting of the Canadian 
Council on Child Welfare will be held at the 
Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, on October 29, 
1926, beginning at 10.30 am. Every member 
of the Council is entitled to attend and to 
vote at this meeting. However, due to the 
postponement of the Conference, it will be a 
business meeting only. The agenda will in- 
clude:—The adoption of the Minutes of the 
sixth annual meeting, 1925, and business aris- 
ing out of these minutes; the secretary’s re- 
port; the treasurer’s report; the reports of the 
Ways and Means Committee, Child Hygiene 
Section; Child in Employment Section; Edu- 
cation and Recreation Section; Section on the 


Child in Need of Special Care, and the Sec- 
tion on the Ethical and Spiritual Develop- 
ment of the Child. 


The Ottawa Trades and Labour Associa- 
tion published a handsomely illustrated 
“Labour Day Annual” in connection with 
the celebration of the forty-fifth anniversary 
of the day. This issue contains an appropriate 
message from President R. Carson and special 
articles by Messrs. Tom Moore, P. M. Draper, 
William Lodge, Donald Dear, Rod Plant, 
J. A. P. Haydon, J. R. Johnson, Matthew 
Woll and President William Green. 
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MOTHERS’ ALLOWANCES IN ONTARIO 


shi Mothers’ Allowances Commission of 
Ontario, in their fifth annual report, note 
a continued increase in the amount expended 
for allowances during the fiscal year ending 
October 31, 1925. The number of beneficiaries 
at the end of this period was 4,185, and the 
sum distributed was $1,781,281, an increase of 
$73,387 over the previous twelve months 
period. 

Under the provisions of the act one-half 
of the amount expended is chargeable to the 
municipalities concerned, provided the bene- 
ficiary and her family have resided within 
the municipality for at least one year; if, 
however, the beneficiary resides in a provi- 
sional judicial district, the whole burden is 
borne by the Province. The Commission 
administering the act is composed of five 
members, including two women. The Com- 
mission is assisted by local boards in each 
city, separated town, county and _ judicial 
district. Local boards have been appointed 
also for certain Indian Reserves, and in some 
cases the Reserve is represented by one 
member of the local Board in the adjoining 
municipality. All members of local Boards 
serve gratuitously, receiving payment only for 
travelling expenses and office supplies. The 
Commission in the present report express 
their appreciation of the work of the local 
Boards, stating that they are indispensable in 
the administration of the act. They also 
declare their indebtedness to the municipalities 
for their generous co-operation. The Commis- 
sion has seventeen investigators who are 
distributed throughout the Province, all 
women, with the exception of one man in the 
northern territory. The report pays a tribute 
to the services rendered by these agents, who 
are the means of contact between the Board 
and the families. The reports of the agents 
to the Commission, some of which are out- 
lined, prove that the allowances have already 
brought valuable social results, improving 
home conditions, creating opportunities for 
the education of children, enabling children 
in rural districts to remain on farms, and in 
many other directions. One supervisor notes 
that higher educational standards have been 
established through Mothers’ Allowances, open- 
ing up the advantageous positions to which 
the children of a widowed mother never 
would have been able to aspire without such 
aid. Such children are not now obliged to 
accept any job that presents itself. They are 
“vocationally” placed, that is assigned to 


positions suited to their capacities, many 
students going into banks, Hydro-Electric and 
large financial corporations. Children between 
the ages of fourteen and sixteen are for the 
most part kept at school, with the result that 
they get one or two years in the extension 
schools or high school. “Of the many bene- 
fits to the family made possible through the 
payment of a Mothers’ Allowance under the 
Mothers’ Allowances Act,” the report states, 
“none would seem more general or more 
marked than the increase in the regular school 
attendance of the children of school age, 
affording as it does an opportunity for attend- 
ing school where the school attendance had 
previously been neglected or was impossible.” 

The cost of administering the Mothers’ 
Allowances Act in 1924-25 was reduced to 4 
per cent of the total expenditure. At October 
31, 1925 there were 127 more beneficiaries on 
ite allowance pay list. than at the end of the 
previous year—an increase of 3.12 per cent. 

The total number of families benefiting 
under the act during the year was 5,007, and 
the number of children in these families was 
14,577. Some cases were cancelled, leaving 
the totals on October 31, 1925, at 4,185 
families and 12,500 children. 

The causes of the mothers’ dependency was 
widowhood in the great majority of cases, but 
a considerable number were also due to 
insanity, desertion, or the death of both 
parents. More than 12 per cent of the cost 
of allowances were due to tuberculosis of the 
father, causing death or incapacitation. Dur- 
ing the year there were on the allowance 
list forty-three foster-mothers of children 
whose parents or parent had died of tuber- 
culosis (in twelve cases both parents, in 
eighteen cases the father, and in thirteen cases 
the mother). There were in all during the 
year 630 incapacition cases with 1,880 children. 
Details of these cases are given in the report. 





The ninth annual report of the Department 
of Industries and Commerce of New Zealand 
gives the following statistics of employment 
and wages in factories in the Dominion in 
1925. Establishments, 4,547; employees, 80,- 
327; wages and salaries paid £14,573,441; the 
wages paid to all males employed averaged 
$197 10s. for the previous year. The average 
wage of female employees was £95, compared 
with £95 10s. The general average for all 
employees in 1924-25 was £189 per annum, 
against £178 10s. in 1923-24. 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH ‘ 


Canadian National Railways First Aid 
Competitions, 1926 


The winning teams in the First Aid Com- 
petitions held by the Canadian National Rail- 
ways in 1926 are given below, as compiled 
by the Company’s Department of Safety and 
First Aid. All the Dominion and_ regional 
competitions were conducted by Colonel C. 
A. Hodgetts, C.M.G., M.D., director-general 
of St. John Ambulance Association, and were 
under the general supervision of Vice-Presi- 


dent W. D. Robb. 


Dominion Trophies (St. John Ambulance 
Association ) 


Montizambert Cup, representing Champion- 
ship of Canada, open for men. Winners, Fort 
Rouge Team, No. 1, Winnipeg. 

Wallace Nesbitt trophy, representing rail- 
way championship of Canada, open to men. 
Winners, Canadian Pacific Railway. Team, 
McAdam, NB. 

Lady Drummond Cup, representing cham- 
pionship of Canada, open to women. Winners, 
Central Nursing Division, St. John Ambul- 
ance Association, overseas. 

Ontario Province Shield, representing pro- 
vincial championship, open to men. Winners, 
Border Cities Team. 

Manitcba Province Shield, representing 
provincial championship, open to men, Win- 
ners, Fort Rouge Team No. 1, Winnipeg. 


System Championships 


Thornton Cup, representing championship, 
of Canadian National Railways System, open 
to men. Winners, Fort Rouge Team No. i. 
Winnipeg. 

‘Robb Cup, representing championship Can- 
adian National Railways system, open to 
women. Winners, Edmonton General Office. 


Regional Championships 


Chamberlin Shield, representing champion- 
ship central region, open to men. Winners, 
Montreal Car Shop Team No. 2. 

Bowker Cup, representing championship 
centra] region, open to women. Winners, To- 
ronto General Office Team No. 1. 

Officers’ Cup, representing championship 
Grand Trunk Western region, open to men, 
Winners, Port Huron Car Shops Team No. 1. 

Officers’ Cup, representing championship 
Grand Trunk Western region, open to women. 
Winners, Battle Creek General Office Team. 


Telegraph Department, open to men. 


Officers’ Cup, representing championship 
western region, open to men. Winners Fort 
Rouge Shops Team No. 1, Winnipeg. 

Officers’ Cup, representing championship 


western region, open to women. Winners, 
Edmonton General Offices. 

Officers’ Cup, representing championship 
Atlantic Region, open to men. Winners, 


Moncton, M.P. Shop Team. 


Officers’ Cup, representing championship 
Atlantic region, open to women. Winners, 
Moncton Shop Offices. 

Officers’ Cup, representing championship 


Win- 
ners, Toronto Headquarters Team No. 1. 
Barber Cup, representing championship 
Telegraph Department, open to women. Win- 
ners, Toronto Headquarters Team No. 4. 
Galloway Cup, representing championship 
electric lines, open for general competition. 
Winners, Montreal and Southern Counties 
Railway Team No. 1, St. Lambert, P.Q. 


Local Trophies 


Hutchinson Shield, representing Montreal 
and District, open to men. Winners, Mont- 
real Belgo Building Team. 

Bourne Cup, representing Montreal and 
District, open to women. Winners, Mont- 
real Belgo Buildings Team. 

Officers’ Cup, representing Transportation 
Department only, open to men. Winners, 
Brantford Station. 


Mine Reseue and First Aid in Alberta 


The report of the Alberta Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board for 1925, reviewed elsewhere 
in this issue, contains a section on Mine 
Rescue and First Aid work in the Province. 

During the year 1925 Mine Rescue Cars 
Were in operation in the Edmonton, Drum- 
heller, Mountain Park and Crow’s Nest Pass 
districts, stations being operated at Leth- 
bridge, Coalhurst, Diamond City, Nordegg, 
Canmore, Taber and Brule. 

During the year Mine Rescue competitions 
were held at Edmonton and Cadomijn under 
the auspices of the Canadian Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgy and The Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. At Edmonton the 
team from the mine operated by the Fraser- 
McKay Coal Company, Limited, was success- 
ful for the third year in succession, obtaining 
698 marks out of 750, and was awarded the 
shield presented by the Northern Alberta 
branch of the Institute with gold medals. This 
team was also awarded the shield donated 
by Honourable Herbert Greenfield for the 
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highest number of marks obtained in the 
Province to that date. 


The second place in the Mine Rescue com- 
petition was obtained by the team from the 
Penn Mine Limited, with a total of 687 
marks. This team was presented with silver 
medals; the third place being obtained by 
an all Edmonton team (unattached) with 
676 marks. 


At Cadomin the team from the mine oper- 
ated by the Luscar Collieries Limited took 
first place with 705 marks out of 750, win- 
ning the shield with gold medals presented 
by the MacLeod-Athabasca branch of the 
Canadian Institute of Mining and Metallurgy, 
also becoming the holders of the Honourable 
Herbert Greenfield shield, having obtained 
the highest number of marks in the Province. 
Second place in this competition was obtained 
by the No. 1 team from the mine operated 
by the Cadomin Coal Company Limited, with 
685 marks winning silver medals. The other 
teams competing were from the mines oper- 
ated by the Mountain Park Coal Company, 
Limited; Cadomin Coal Company, Limited, 
and the Blue Diamond Coal Company Lim- 
ited. 


In the Mountain Park and Coalspur dis- 
tricts there were no accidents requiring the 
car to be put into active operation, although 
intensive mine rescue training was carried on 
throughout the year. In the Crow’s Nest 
Pass district, Mine ‘Rescue and First Aid 
training was carried on during the year, three 
teams being in regular training in Mine 
Rescue work. During the past year there were 
four classes taking courses on instruction in 
First Aid work. In the Drumheller district, 
Mine Rescue training was also carried on dur- 
ing the year. In the Edmonton district Min= 
Rescue ‘training was also carried on. 


Men training for mine rescue work are 
organized into teams of five and in the 
initial course of instruction the procedure is 
to reconstruct the conditions which may exist 
at an accident. The training is thorough, the 
men taking it having a knowledge of First 
Aid. They must also have a certificate in that 
work before presenting themselves for an ex- 
amination in Mine Rescue Work. Instruction 
is given in the various gas testing instruments, 
the Pulmotor and the Carbogen Inhalation 
device. 


The time occupied in taking a mine rescue 
course is ten days of three hours each, but 
the students before being able to obtain their 
Mine Rescue Certificates must be in possession 
of First Aid Certificates granted by either the 
St. John Ambulance Association, St. Andrew 


Ambulance Association, or an Industrial Cer- 
tificate granted by the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board. 

Continued activity and progress is being 
made in mine rescue work and First Aid to 
the injured. No person is permitted to take 
mine rescue training or use the apparatus 
until he has undergone a medical examination 
stipulating that the applicant is physically fit 
to carry on that class of work. 


“No Accident Week” in Quebec 


The week commencing September 5 was ob- 
served in the Province of Quebec as a “ No 
Accident Week.” A programme was prepared 
by the Quebec Safety League for the purpose 
of demonstrating accident prevention methods, 
and in order to prove that 95 per cent of in- 
dustrial and other accidents may be avoided by 
the general exercise of caution and delibera- 
tion. A comparative statement of accidents in 
the City of Montreal for 1924, 1925 and the 
first months of the current year shows that in 
1924, 31 persons were fatally hurt, and 245 
were injured; in 1925 fatalities as a result of 
accidents were 20 in number, and 187 persons 
were injured; so far in 1926 six have died 
victims of accidents, and 160 have been hurt. 


The Province of Quebec Safety League has 
been organized for four years, and has a 
membership of 1,600, including representatives 
of large industrial and commercial companies 
and public utility corporations. 


Protection of Work in Compressed Air in 
Ontario 


With a view to protecting persons working 
in compressed air, 26 individual regulations 
and many sub-clauses were approved by the 
Ontario government by order in council early 
in September. The regulations, which go into 
force immediately in all caisson work, are the 
result of several fatalities recently in con- 
nection with this class of work in the City of 
Toronto. 

The new regulations provide for the inspec- 
tion of all caisson work equipment by govern- 
ment inspectors of the Ontario Department of 
Labour. 


It is also provided that air locks must be 
used on such work in order that the men 
engaged might move from one air pressure to 
another without danger. Details concerning 
hours of work and pressures under which men 
are allowed to work are also set forth in the 
new regulations. 
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Safety Work of American Car and Foundry 
Company 


The August issue of Safety Engineering 
describes the progress of accident prevention 
work at the Berwick, Pennsylvania, plant of 
the American Car and Foundry Company. 
This company for years has been increasing 
its accident prevention effort until it now 
stands from a safety standpoint as one of the 
best functioning large industrial concerns in 
the country. The safety department of the 
company was organized in July, 1911. The 
record which the Berwick plant has established 
stands as a real achievement in industrial 
safety. Such a result ten or twelve years ago 
would have been considered well nigh im- 
possible. 

The outstanding accomplishment at the Ber- 
wick plant of the American Car and Foundry 
Company was that this plant operated from 
July 14 to September 1, 1925, or 39 full nine- 
hour working days, with a daily average of 
2,502 men or a total of 895,752 men hours 
worked, without one accident so serious as to 
cause the loss of time from employment. 
During the first six months after the inaugur- 
ation of the safety movement, namely from 
July 1 to December 31, 1913, a monthly aver- 
age of 17 plus lost time accidents per 1,000 
employees was experienced. During the year 
1925 the monthly average of time accident 
per 1,000 employees was 1.5—a reduction of 
91 per cent. One of the chief factors in indus- 
try to-day is labour turnover. The safety 
engineer of the Berwick plant is quoted as 
saying: “The cause of the greatest percentage 
of accidents is brought about by daily placing 
new employees at a task they are not familiar 
with.” The production manager says: “We 
cannot maintain maximum production, through 
having to break in new employees.” The 
efficiency engineer says: “It costs from $40 
to $500 for the breaking in and developing 
new employees to maximum efficiency.” The 
small percentage of one and sixteen one- 
hundredths of one per cent average net labour 
turnover for the year 1925 was maintained at 
the Berwick plant. 


Methods of Accident Prevention 


Mr. Sydney W. Ashe, director of the Educa- 
tion and Welfare Department of the General 
Electric Company, Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 
describes the company’s safety methods in the 
National Safety News, published by the 
National Safety Council. He points out that 
statistics show that 85 per cent of accidents in 
industry are due to the personal element. The 
workmen must be Jed to take an interest not 
only in avoiding accidents to themselves, but 


in safeguarding others. The methods used by 
the company to develop this dual interest are 
as follows :— 

1. We educate the worker in the hazards of 
his task and of the tasks of others, by means 
of talks, rule books, posters, moving picture 
films, danger signs, house organs, safety plays, 
inspection work, departmental contests and 
active service on departmental safety com- 
mititees. 

2. Next we appeal to his personal interest 
through his sense of self-preservation and his 
love of his family; to his sporting instinct and 
pride through contests, and to his selfish side 
by offering cash prizes or other rewards and 
picturing the effect of his safety record upon 
his promotion. 

3. And last, we use discipline. If he does 
not respond to any other appeal we may trans- 
fer him to another occupation where a mini- - 
mum of danger exists or perhaps dismiss him 
from employment. 


Study of Accident Prevention in United 
States 


Twenty committees, with a membership of 
more than 200 leading engineers, are being 
formed in important industrial centres in the 
United States to aid in carrying on the 
safety and production study of the American 
Engineering Council, according to announce- 
ment by the president of the council, Dean 
Dexter S. Kimball of Cornell University. 

Two thousand industrial plants will be 
investigated by the engineers under the 
direction of a main committee headed by A. 
W. Beresford of Detroit, with the aim, 
according to Dean Kimball, of getting to the 
bottom of the whole problem of accident 
prevention. Industrial accidents, despite 
fifteen years of organized safety effort, were 
declared to be increasing. 

“The American Engineering Council,” said 
Dean Kimball, “is making a thorough study 
of the relationship between industrial 
accidents and economy of production. Ten 
basic industries will be surveyed in order 
that the necessary factual data may be 
obtained. Two phases of the situation will 
be studied intensively. First, the accident 
rate and production rate will be measured 
from the experience records of plants over 
as long a period as records permit, and the 
trend of accidents and production will be 
studied and compared for individual plants, 
groups of plants and for each industry as a 
whole. The second part of the problem will 
be a study to determine exactly what takes 
place when industrial accidents occur and to 
measure the curtailment of production due to 
accidents.” 
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NOTES ON TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


Scholarships Awarded by C. P. R. 


Three McGill University matriculation 
scholarships have been awarded by _ the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company. These 
scholarships, which cover four years’ tuition 
in architecture, chemical, civil, mechanical or 
electrical engineering, are open to apprentices 
and other employees under twenty-one years 
of age enrolled on the permanent staff of the 
company, and to minor sons of employees, by 
competitive examination. Ten students 
applied for scholarships this year in the 
examination, which ‘is the regular entrance 
matriculation examination of the University. 
The awards are renewed from year to year, 
to cover a period not exceeding four years, 
if at the close of each session, the holder is 
entitled to full standing in the next higher 
year. 


The Application of Vocational Guidance 


The following is a summary of an article 
by Gordon N. Kennedy, Co-ordinating Officer, 
Central Technical School, Toronto, appearing 
in the August issue of “Social Welfare.” 

Few readers will find it necessary to go 
beyond their own experience in the search 
for an example of adjustments in industrial 
or economic conditions before the finding of 
the more or less permanent niche where one 
is at least partially satisfied with one’s work- 
ing environment. This is true of the labourer 
—true of the college president, and true of 
every scale in commercial, industrial or 
political life. 

In short, at some time in our development, 
we have, each and every one of us, been a 
round peg in a square hole. Consider the 
employment -history of friends and acquaint- 
ances—is not each one a series of applications 
of the trial and error method of determining 
what is suitable and congenial employment? 

Such then, is the problem for nearly all. 
The most enthusiastic supporters of vocational 
guidance will scarcely be so sanguine as to 
hope for the elimination of the trial and error 
method, while the frankly skeptical critics of 
vocational guidance must admit that intelli- 
gent consideration of. trials and errors will 
appreciably reduce the number of attempts at 
finding one’s proper level. 

In our technical schools, it has been felt 
that our youth of to-day suffers from lack of 
opportunity. Lack of opportunity to acquaint 
himself with life—the life of the shop, of 
commerce, of industry. It is also believed 
that it is this very lack of knowledge of 


industrial and commercial life that is respon- 
sible for the Job changing, particularly of the 
young, but true also of those far beyond school 
age. 

Modern business has little time for the 
onlooker; modern industry no time except for 
those engaged in work. 

The Industrial Course of the Toronto 
Technical Schools was conceived as a remedy 
for this lack of opportunity. Dr. A. C. 
McKay, the Director, has spent nearly a life- 
time preparing for this type of education, and 
the whole scheme, as he is fond of saying, is 
a “Preparation for Life.” Shops representing 
almost all of our basic industries carry on 
work—identically as far as possible as do the 
industrial establishments of our city. Printing 
presses of three types, folding, stitching and 
cutting machines operate as in a regular pub- 
lishing house. ‘Two composing rooms are 
filled from hour to hour with boys who are 
not only learning type-setting, but who 
improve their punctuation, spelling, grammar, 
and composition at the same time. Wood- 
working shops teach the use of all tools, the 
making of all types of joints—the construc- 
tion of furniture, the use of the turning lathe, 
the band saw, followed later in the course by 
the use of all types of modern woodworking 
machinery and the construction of increasingly 
difficult projects culminating in the framing of 
a building. In the machine shop the boys 
became acquainted with the lathe, the shaper, 
the milling machine and the grinder. In the 
forge and in the foundry, work is carried on 
in moulding and blacksmithing. Bricklaying, 
sheet metal working, auto mechanics and other 
shops are all part of the general scheme. 

At the end of the second year each boy 
has in this way acquired much more than 
an idea of the work of all these branches of 
industrial life. During this two years of a 
general course he has been enabled to discover 
his own capabilities, his aptitude or fondness 
for some particular branch of work, and so, 
at the commencement of his third year is 
able to choose at which type he shall 
specialize. This third is the first of two years 
of specialization— where a boy may follow 
any one type of practical work and so fit 
himself to enter with confidence his particular 
branch of industry. 

By this scheme, each boy becomes his own 
vocational guide. He has every opportunity 
to obtain information and practice in many 
lines of industry—from his own opinion make 
his choice, and then get further training in 
his chosen lines of endeavour. Principal, 
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department head, shop instructor and voca- 
tional officer are all available for advice or 
“consultation. 


A reasonable conclusion to this sketch 
might well be a few words about results. Like 
all other secondary schools, the leakage be- 
tween first and fourth years is tremendous. 
Of the boys who finish the fourth year practi- 
cally without exception every boy who can 
be recommended, finds himself well able to 
command an interesting, congenial, and worth- 
while position very soon after he is ready to 
step out and make a living. From our records 
we find the labour turnover of such boys is 
almost zero—that is to say they are satisfied 
and they do not move from job to job. The 
employers are glad to have them, and prove 
their satisfaction by coming back for more. 
This is true in a slightly less degree of those 
boys who have finished their third year. 


Vocational School, Saint John, N.B. 


The prospectus of the new vocational school 
at Saint John, N.B., which opens on Sep- 
tember 7, states that the school aims to serve: 


(a) Persons who have passed high school 
entrance, but who do not expect to take up 
teaching or other professional occupations, 
requiring training beyond high school. 

(b) High school graduates, or those who 
have completed two years of high school, who 
desire to take an intensive vocational course 
of one or two years to prepare for some job. 
They will spend full time in the practical 
subjects of the particular course they may 
choose. 

(c) Boys and girls over 13 years of age, 
who have failed in the high school entrance, 
or who have never tried it, who desire to 
take vocational guidance and training while 
continuing their. eeneral education. These 
must have completed grade VI or furnish 
evidence that they can profit by the work of 
the school. They will devote two-thirds of 
their time to general subjects until they attain 
high school entrance standing or equivalent. 
The remaining time will be devoted to 
practical subjects. 

(d) Workers over 16 years of age, who will 
be served through part-time, special and 
evening courses. 





NOTES ON LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 


American Federation of Labour. 


Neca forty-sixth annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labour will be 
held at Detroit, Michigan, beginning on Octo- 
ber 4. The convention Call states that this 
meeting “presents a most excellent oppor- 
tunity for study, research and the formulation 
of future policies. The officers and dele- 
gates in attendance at the convention can 
make a searching analysis of existing econo- 
mic conditions, and they can plan for the 
future in a comprehensive and broad-visioned 
way. Through the adoption of a progressive 
and constructive program the organized work- 
ers everywhere will be inspired to put forth 
increased efforts in the work of organization 
and the unorganized workers will be attracted 
to our banner through the hope of the help 
and protection which we have to offer them. 


We earnestly hope that each and every or- 
ganization entitled to representation will be 
represented. Let every affiliated organiza- 
tion be represented in the convention by the 
full and complete number of delegates to 
which the organization is entitled. We urge 
this because of the educational benefit which 
will come to those who may be privileged to 
attend and because the American Federation 
of Labour and the organized labour miove- 
ment needs advice, assistance and the per- 
sonal co-operation of the chosen representa- 
tives of all affiliated bodies. Therefore, the 
importance of our movement, the duty of the 
hour and for the future, demand that every 
organization entitled to representation shall 
send its full quota of delegates to the Detroit 
convention.” 


Ontario Council of Carpenters and Joiners 


The Ontario Council of Carpenters and 
Joiners held their annual meeting at Belle- 
ville recently, when Mr. V. A. Sinclair, K.C., 
chairman of the Ontario Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, gave an instructive address 

.on the work of the Board. A resolution was 
adopted recommending “that the Old Age 


pension scheme be undertaken in its entirety 
by the Federal Government; that any person 
65 years of age who has been domiciled in 
Canada for.15 years should receive at least 
$30 per month; that when a strike is in pro- 
gress and the employer or employers adver- 
tise for men, they must publish the fact that 
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a strike is in progress at the plant where men 
are wanted.” 

A resolution was adopted protesting against 
military training in schools or colleges, and 
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recommending a system of physical training 
instead. 

It was decided to petition the Dominion 
Government to make some amendments to 
the fair wage policy of the government. 


International Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union of North America 


The twenty-fifth annual convention of the 
International Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ 
Union of North America was held in the 
Alexander Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal., on July 
19-24, with fifty-six delegates present, rep- 
resenting thirty-seven local unions. 

A review of the history of the international 
union was given by the president in his ad- 
dress. This review showed that prior to 1902 
the stereotypers and electrotypers were a part 
of the Typographical Union, but that at the 
Birmingham convention in 1901 complete 
trade autonomy was provided for the craft. 
Since that time annual conventions had been 
held, following the example set by the Typo- 
graphical Union. It was the president’s opin- 
ion that these annual conventions had mater- 
lally assisted in fostering the fraternal spirit 
within the local unions and this had made 
it possible to attain the necessary co-opera- 
tion. The president urged the delegates to 
be satisfied with what has been accomplished 
thus far and with the personal contact afforded 
at the annual conventions, and to maintain 
harmonious relations within the ranks, which 
would enable the International union to make 
still greater progress in the future. 


The following were some of the resolutions 
presented and adopted by the convention: 
(1) Instructing the representatives on the 
Board of Governors of the International Allied 
Trades Association to initiate a campaign for 
the purpose of inducing Life Insurance Com- 
panies to use the union label on all policies 
and printed matter issued by them; (2) Urg- 
ing that every effort be made by the I. S. & 
lk. Union to organize the salesbook industry; 
(3) Endorsing the establishment by the 
unions composing the American Federation 
of Labour of a life insurance company; (4) 
Authorizing the executive board to invest a 
sum not to exceed five thousand dollars in 
the stock of the Union Labour Life Insurance 
Company; (5) Empowering the international 
president to appoint a committee to be known 
as the Technical Educational Bureau. 

The Officers elected were: Pres., W. T. 
Keegan, 78 Lincoln St., Jersey City, NJ.; 
Vice-pres., T. P. Reynolds, 3822 Sherman 
Ave., Omaha, Neb.; Sec.-Treas., Chas. A. 
Sumner, 3110 Olive St., Kansas City, Mo. 

The next convention will be held in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., in 1927, while St. Louis was se- 
lected as the convention city for 1928. 


Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ International Union of America 


The nineteenth triennial convention cf 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Inter- 
national Union of America was held in New 
York city on August 9-18, 1926. In confor- 
mity with the Jaws of the International Union, 
the activities of the organization since the 
last convention was reviewed in the joint re- 
port of the Executive Officials and the Gen- 
eral Executive Board. According to the latest 
available figures, there were 17,293 members 
employed in 5,176 union shops. During the 
past three years agreements had been sub- 
mitted for approval by 521 local unions. The 
General Executive Board at their last meet- 
ing unanimously recommended to all local 
unions that they consider extending their 
working agreements wherever possible, for a 
term longer than one year, which is the per- 
iod for which agreements are signed by most 
local unions. Attention was drawn to the 
fact that official recognition had been given 
to the International Union by the Interna- 
tional Union of Organized Workers engaged in 


food producing industries and _ provision 
trades, an association composed of European 
bakery workers, at the second International 
Congress of which, held in Hamburg, Ger- 
many, in 1923, secretary Hohmann was elected 
to the Executive Board. Special stress was 
laid on the importance of having the finances 
of local unions, joint executive boards, state 
and district organizations properly insured and 
safeguarded. On June 1, 1926, the roster 
showed active business transactions with 233 
duly chartered local unions located in cities 
of -38 states of the U.S.A., 8 local unions in 
Canada and one in Porto Rico. According to 
the report, there were approximately 50 local 
unions involved in strikes and lockouts where 
international benefits were legally authorized 
and paid during the period since the last 
convention of two years and ten months. 
There were 637 members in 152 shops affected, 
as compared with 2,742 members in 397 shops 
in the three year period preceding. From 


October 1, 1895 to May 31, 1926, considerably 
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over one million dollars was paid out by the 
International union for sick and death bene- 
fits. Statistics, as set forth in the report, gave 
the average weekly minimum and lowest con- 
tract wage for journeymen bakers for all local 
unions during each three year period from! 
1911, as follows: 1911, $16.36; 1914, $17.64; 
1917, $19.77; 1920, $37.40; 1923, $37.58; 1926, 
$38.77. 

During the convention three questions were 
featured: (1) The continuation and still fur- 
ther expansion of the fight against the non- 
union bread trust interests, with particular 
consideration of the Ward and Continental 
Bakery Corporations; (2) The paving of the 
way for the re-affiliation of the three inde- 
pendent bakery workers’ unions of New York 


City; (3) The financial condition in which 
the various New York Hebrew locals find 
themselves as a result of their fight against 
injunctions, dual unions and hostile employ- 
ing interests. The convention instructed the 
General Executive Board to render all help 
possible to the New York Hebrew locals, who 
also secured permission to circularize all locals 
within the international for assistance. 

In concluding its report, the General Exe- 
cutive Board drew attention to the steady 
progress that had been made by the Inter- 
national union and was quite emphatic in 
stating to the membership that providing a 
sound constructive policy was maintained. 
future progress was assured. 


American Federation of Musicians 


The thirty-first annual convention of the 
American Federation of Musicians was held 
in Salt Lake City, Utah, on May 10, 1926, 
and was presided over by the president, Joseph 
N. Weber, of New York City. There were 
260 delegates present, representing local 
unions in 39 of the 48 states of the Union, the 
District of Columbia and the Dominion of 
Canada. 

The president in his address outlined the 
policies and principles of the federation, 
which are: (1) Absolute fairness and equity 
in the transaction of business between local 
members and locals; (2) Recognition of the 
principle of conciliation and collective bar- 
gaining; (3) Subordination of local to na- 
tional interests; (4) Adherence to the recog- 
nition that the end of all law is to be justice; 
(5) Application of the rule of reason in all 
matters; (6) Adaptation to changed conditions 
not of our making and not within our con- 
trol, and the changing of laws in conformity 
therewith. The president stated that 'the ad- 
vent of picture shows, radio, travelling dance 
orchestras, etc., were beheld with considerable 
foreboding by the membership but that thev 
had to adapt themselves to the ever changing 
conditions. In Mr. Weber’s opinion it was 
unwise for the organization to attempt to 
influence the public’s inclination toward any 
form of musical entertainment, as people’s 
taste as regards musical attractions cannot 
be controlled by law. He stated that the 
nature of the music business was so complex, 
necessitated so many rules and regulations, 
offered such intricate problems and created 
such vexatious situations, that these difficul- 
ties should not be added to by attempting 
minute legislation to cover exceptions as if 
they were the rule but that the policy should 
be confined to the regulation of fundamentals. 


In speaking of the proposed changes and 
modifications of existing laws, he cautioned 
the delegates not to be stampeded into 
making any alteration in laws which was the 
result of long experience but urged them to 
consider the first fundamental in any proposi- 
tion, and that was, whether the thing pro- 
posed was possible and if possible, whether it 
was fair. 

The report of the secretary gave in detail 
the number of cases considered by the Na- 
tional Executive Board and showed what 
disposal was made of each. 

Some of the resolutions adopted by the 
convention were as follows; 

Instructing the Executive Board to meet, 
confer and agree with the National Associa- 
tion of Theatrical Managers and other em- 
ployers, as to the conditions and wages to 
govern members of the federation for the 
ensuing year; 

Recommending the holding of an annual 
convention commencing on the third Monday 
in May, at such place as the delegates in 
convention may determine; 

(Recommending that the Executive Board 
meet semi-annually for the purpose of decid- 
ing appeals, trying charges referred to them 
and expediting the general business of the 
federation ; 

Instructing all locals of the Federation to 
do everything in their power to improve or- 
chestra pits, the entrance thereto, and to have 
the management provide suitable rest rooms 
in theatres and other places where members 
of the federation render service. 

Tihe election of Officers resulted as follows: 
Pres., Jos. N. Weber, 1440 Broadway, New 
York City; Vice-Pres., Wm. L. Mayer, 212 
Charles St., Mt. Oliver Station, Pittsburg, Pa.; 
Sec., Wm. J. Kerngood, 239-241 Holsey St., 
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Newark, N.J.; Treas., H. E. Brenton, 1440 
Broadway, New York City; Executive Com- 
mittee; C. A. Weaver, A. .C. Hayden, A. A. 
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Greenbaum, Fred. W. Birnbach, D. A. Carey. 
The city of Baltimore was chosen as the 
convention city for 1927. 


International Brotherhood of Bookbinders 


The International Brotherhood of Book- 
binders held its nineteenth biennial conven- 
tion at Des Moines, Iowa, on July 12, 1926, 
with 65 delegates present, representing 39 
local unions. In his address to the convention, 
International President William Glockling of 
Toronto, spoke of the many difficulties with 
which the organization had to contend, and 
called upon the membership for greater co- 
operation in an effort to build up the brother- 
hood. The committee on Canadian affairs re- 
ported that since the last convention two local 
unions, London, Ont., and Winnipeg, Man., 
had ceased to function. In reviewing the 
activities of local unions in Canada, the Com- 
mittee stated, in regard to local No. 91 of 
Montreal, Que., “ That the International offi- 
cers had deemed it advisable to keep a repre- 
sentative in the field to counteract in every 
case the activities of the National Catholic 
Syndicate.” Before the report of the com- 
mittee had been adopted, President Glockling 
called on International secretary, Felix J. 
Belair, who had been sent to Montreal in an 
endeavour to straighten out the difficulties 
existing there, to give an account of what 
transpired. Secretary Belair gave the delegates 
a review of the trouble which had arisen by 
reason of a printing firm deciding to employ 
only members of the National Catholic Syndi- 
cates. 

Mr. George A. Carter, Public Printer at 
Washington, addressed the convention. Dur- 
ing the course of his speech he outlined the 
manner in which the records of the govern- 
ment were kept. 

Mr. J. J. Manning, secretary of the union 
label department of the American Federation 
of Labour also addressed the convention. 


A large number of resolutions were presented 
to the convention, some of those which were 
adopted are as follows:— 


Instructing the international officers to take 
concerted action for the establishment of the 
44-hour week. 

Favouring the five-day working week of forty 
hours. 

Recommending same pay for women as for 
men when performing same work. 

Authorizing the president to enter into any 
agreement with the other printing trades union 
heads which will provide for closer affiliation. 

Instructing the international officers to pro- 
vide for the holding of district conferences at 


quarterly intervals for the purpose of restoring 
the uniform wage scale. 


Endorsing the national child labour amend- 
ment, 


Instructing the president to appoint a com- 
mittee of two to co-operate with like commit- 
tees appointed by other international unions 
interested in the elimination of prison-made 
goods, when in competition with free labour. 


San Francisco, Cal., 
convention city for 1928. 


was selected as the 





International Federation of Trade Unions 


The International Federation of Trade 
Unions (Amsterdam) has recently published 
its fourth Year Book, containing the names 
and addresses and membership figures of all 
the organizations affiliated with the Federa- 
tion, and the International Trade Secretariats, 
and a list of their publications. It surveys 
the whole world trade union movement, and 
gives a particularly valuable list of all existing 
labour educational organizations. Information 
is provided on the sections of the Labour and 
Socialist International, the International of 
Youth, and other international bodies. The 
national trade union centres affiliated with the 
International Federation, including the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, contribute 
detailed reports on their activities as do also 
the International Trade Secretariats together 
with their most important rules, etc. 


The Year Book should prove invaluable as 
a work of reference not only for trade union- 
ists, but for students of the international 
labour movement. It may be obtained direct 
from the Publication Department of the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions or from 
the Publication Department of the Trade and 
Labour Congress of Canada, 172 MacLaren 
Street, Ottawa, Ontario. 





Dates of Coming Conventions 


American Federation of Labour, Detroit, 


Michigan, October 4. 


International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers, October 5. 


International Alliance of Bill Posters and 
Billers of United States and Canada, New 
York, N.Y., December 6. 
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Benefits Paid by International Unions 


According to a statement prepared by the 
Statistical Department of the American 
Federation of Labour, standard trade unions 
of the United States and Canada, the 
majority of which are in affiliation with the 
A. F. of L. distributed $20,516,312 among their 
members in 1925 in sickness, death, unemploy- 
ment, old age, disability, and miscellaneous 
allowances. 


The distribution of the benefits 
follows:— 


Sickness, $1,842,292. 
Death, $11,020,652. 
Unemployment, $1,658,327. 
Old age, $2,823,145. 
Disability, $950,963. 
Miscellaneous, $2,220,932. 


Approximately $6,000,000 was paid by the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, which 
was not affiliated with the Federation, and of 
this amount $3,004,223 was for death claims. 
The pension fund of the Brotherhood dis- 
tributed $1,053,973. 


was as 


Other unions paying large amounts in death 
claims were:— 


Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, 
$698,743. 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Oilers, $937,872. 
United Mine Workers of America, $1,000,000. 
Order of Railway Conductors, $1,520,176. 
Order of Railway Telegraphers, $240,914. 
International Typographical Union, $395,909. 


Four unions distributed a sum exceeding 
$3,600,000 in old age pensions to their mem- 
bers. They were: Bricklayers’, Masons’ 
and Plasterers’ International Union, $952,768; 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
$1,053,973; Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employees of America, 
$682,320; and the International Typographical 
Union, $1,007,650. 


Average Weekly Wages—The average 
weekly wage of the leading unions was:— 


Boot and Shoe workers, $42. 
Bricklayers, $55. 

Carpenters, $50. 

Diamond workers, $75. 
Electrical workers, $55. 
Elevator constructors, $65 
Engravers, $55. 

Fire-fighters, $37. 

Glass workers, $36. 
Hodcarriers, $42. 


Horseshoers, $44. 

Lathers, $60. 

Sheet-metal workers, $49. 
Mine workers, $27.50 to $40. 
Papermakers, $49.50. 
Patternmakers, $44. 
Plumbers, $55. 

Railway conductors, $49.50. 
Tailors, $40. 

Telegraphers, $200 a month. 
Printers, $42.50. 


The pay of the locomotive engineer is given 
as $7.50 a day, the working week at 56 hours 
in seven days, and his weekly wage at $52.50. 

The Photo-Engravers’ and the Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Unions are the organizations 
which have succeeded in reducing their work- 
ing day to seven and one-half hours. 


Catholic and National Unions 


The fifth annual convention of the Federa- 
tion of Catholic Workers of Canada is being 
held this month at Sherbrooke, Quebec. 
Particulars of the convention will be given 
in the next issue of the Lasour Gazerrr. The 
list of subjects to be discussed includes pro- 
posals for a provincial bonus for large 
families; amendment of the existing law 
regarding picketing; the enactment of old age 
pensions, and 8-hour day legislation. The new 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, which is to 
take effect on April 1, 1927, is also the subject 
of discussion. 





A bill to provide for the establishment of 
minimum rates of wages and maximum hours 
of labour in protected industries was intro- 
duced by labour representatives in the British 
House of Commons in July. The bill would 
provide that during the period in which a 
duty is chargeable under any enactment upon 
the importation of goods or articles of any 
description the manufacture of which is carried 
on in Great Britain or Northern Ireland, the 
rates of wages and hours of labour in the 
manufacture of such goods or articles in Great 
Britain or Northern Ireland shall, from the 
passing of this Act, be not less favourable 
than those prevailing in such manufacture on 
the date when the duty was first imposed, plus, 
in the case of wages, a percentage equal to 
twenty-five per cent of the rate of the duty 
upon the imported goods or articles. 

The bill would further provide for the 
imposition of a fine of £100 on employers 
convicted of violating the provisions of the 
proposed act. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Hours of Work in Various Countries 


HE question of hours of work has once 
more come into the foreground of 
industrial questions. The British Govern- 
ment has recently secured the adoption of 
legislation providing for a reversion from the 
seven hour day to the eight hour day in the 
coal-mining industry, while the Italian Gov- 
ernment has issued a decree authorizing an 
extension of the normal working day in 
industry generally from eight hours to nine. 


According to news from unofficial sources, 
the Swedish parliament has recently rejected 
a bill for the permanent establishment in 
Sweden of a limitation of working hours in 
accordance with the principles of the Wash- 
ington Convention, and has extended for four 
years the operation of the temporary system 
which permits, in addition to a day of eight 
hours, the working of 350 hours of overtime 
per annum. 

It is indicative of the tendency of opinion 
in some quarters in other countries that a 
committee of experts appointed to advise the 
French government on measures for restoring 
the financial position of the country reported 
on July 3 that it was the duty of the govern- 
ment to enlarge the possibilities of industrial 
production “not by a repeal of the eight hour 
act, but by a liberal application of it, enabling 
restrictive regulations of a kind likely to 
paralyze national work to be moved aside.” 


In Great Britain, also, a report on the 
situation in the iron and steel industry issued 
by the National Industrial Alliance—a body 
of employers and workers which claims to 
follow a conciliatory policy in regard to 
labour matters—expresses some doubt whether 
it will be possible to maintain the present 
working day in this industry if longer hours 
are worked in other countries. 


Decision of World Court 


At its Seventh Session, held in 1925, the 
International Labour Conference adopted a 
Draft Convention concerning night work in 
bakeries. This Convention contained, among 
others, the following paragraphs: 

Subiect to the exceptions hereinafter provided, the 
making of bread, pastry or other flour confectionery 
during the night is forbidden. 

This prohibition applies to the work of all persons 
including propri tors as well as workers engaged in the 
making of such products. 

During the discussion preparatory to the 
drafting of the Convention, and even earlier 
when the matter first came before the Govern- 


ing Body of the International Labour Office 
for consideration, doubt was expressed by 
certain members of the Employers’ Group as 
to the competence of the International 
Labour Organization to deal with the work of 
employers. However, the Governing Body, 
the Committee of the Conference and the 
Conference itself all agreed that it was within 
their competence to discuss such a question, 
and the Conference adopted the Convention 
by a large majority. This, however, did not 
satisfy the Employers’ Group, and _ they 
asked that the Governing Body should take 
the necessary steps to have the question 
submitted to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. 

After further discussion the Governing 
Body, acting on this request, had the question 
submitted to the Permanent Court in the 
following form: 

Is it within the competence of the International 
Labour Organization to draw up and to propose labour 
legislation which, in order to protect certain classes of 
workers, also regulate incidentally the same work when 
performed by the employer himself? 

The Court at its eleventh (ordinary) 
session, after a careful examination of the 
relevant documents and memoranda _ sub- 
mitted to it, and after hearing the oral 
declarations of representatives of the various 
organizations concerned, answered this ques- 
tion in the affirmative, thus upholding the 
competence of the International Labour 
Organization. The reasoning of the Court and 
its opinion may be briefly summarized as 
follows :— 


The question as submitted to the Court 
is a general one and does not refer to any 
particular branch of industry, nor is the Court 
asked to deal with the work of the employer 
in general, but only in so far as such work 
is the same as that of the worker and its 
regulation is incidental to a regulation pro- 
posed in order to protect certain classes of 
workers and to assure such protection. 

This question is clearly one of law, in that 
its answer depends upon the interpretation to 
be given to Part XIII of the Treaty of 
Versailles by which the competence of the 
International Labour Organization is defined. 
The relevant paragraphs of this part (XIII) 
of the Treaty are very general and give to 
the International Labour Organization a very 
wide competence in so far as it concerns the 
investigation and discussion of labour ques- 
tions and the formulation of proposals for 
national legislation and international agree- 
ments, but do not give the Organization any 
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powers for the carrying out of these results 
unless the Governments themselves ratify the 
Conventions. Even this competence to 
investigate is limited in that, because of the 
composition of the Organization, Government, 
employers’ or workers’ representatives may 
criticize or object to any matter under con- 
sideration and also any Government may 
object to the inclusion of any item in the 
Agenda of a session of the International 
Labour Conference, and this objection is 
effective unless two-thirds of the delegates 
present at the Conference decide to include 
the said item in the Agenda for the following 
meeting of the Conference. In addition, 
before any Draft Convention or Recom- 
mendation is adopted it must be approved by 
a similar two-thirds majority. 

Thus, quite apart from the reference of any 
question to the Court, the Treaty provides 
the means of checking any attempt on the 
part of the Organization to exceed its 
competence. 

From the provisions of the Treaty it is 
clear that the High Contracting Powers 
intended to give to the International Labour 
Organization a very broad power of co- 
operating with them in respect of measures 
to be taken in order to assure humane 
conditions and the protection of workers, and 
it is not conceivable that they intended to 
prevent the Organization from drawing up 
and proposing measures essential to the 
accomplishment of that end. 

Not only does the entire framework of Part 
XIII justify the inference that the Inter- 
national Labour Organization is not excluded 
from proposing measures for the protection of 
wage-earners, because they may incidentally 
regulate the personal work of the employers, 
but there are specific provisions of the Treaty 
in the application of which, as they are 
generally understood, it may be assumed that 
the incidental regulation of the personal work 
of the employers is potentially involved, e.g., 
the regulation of the hours of work (Part 
XIII Preamble) and the adoption of a weekly 
rest of at least 24 hours (to include Sunday 
wherever practicable) (Art. 427, Principle 5). 
There are numerous instances too, in national 
as well as international legislation, of the 
application of this principle—such as the 
closing of shops, factories and places of busi- 
ness at certain hours, the prohibition of the 
use of white phosphorous in the manufacture 
of matches and the prohibition of the use of 
white lead in painting. 

It was also argued that measures for 
carrying out the principles laid down in 
Conventions fall within the domain reserved 
to the Members who ratify the Conventions, 
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but the Court observed that Part XIII made 
no distinction between principles and provi- 
sions to ensure their application. 

For these and other reasons the 
expressed the opinion: 


Court 


That it is within the competence of the 
International Labour Organization to draw up 
and to propose labour legislation which, in 
order to protect certain classes of workers, 
also regulates incidentally the same work 
when performed by the employer himself. 


Methods of Conducting Family Budget 
Engniries 


The latest addition to the Studies and Re- 
ports issued by the International Labour 
Office is entitled “Methods of Conducting 
Family Budget Inquiries.” It may be re- 
called that at the Second International Con- 
ference of Labour Statisticians, held in Gen- 
eva in April, 1925, the following resolution 
was passed: 

“Tt is desirable that in those countries in which no 
family budget enquiries have been held since 1920- 
1921, such enquiries should be undertaken as soon as 
economic conditions are sufficiently favourable, and if 
possible not later than the year 1928.” 

This resolution formed part of a series deal- 
ing with methods of calculating index num- 
bers to measure changes in the cost of living. 
The information contained in family budget 
inquiries provides a valuable basis for the 
calculation of such index numbers by show- 
ing the relative importance in consumption 
of the different commodities included in the 
index. To ensure uniformity in the basis on 
which the cost of living index numbers are 
calculated, it is necessary that the same prin- 
ciples should be adopted in different coun- 
tries in conducting family budget inquiries. 
As is indicated in the present study, the 
weights necessary for the compilation of cost 
of living index numbers may be obtained by 
a comparatively simple inquiry in which bud- 
gets for a small number of families are se- 
cured for a short period. Information ob- 
tained in family budget inquiries, however, 
is of value for other purposes also. By means 
of a somewhat more detailed inquiry, valuable 
information may be obtained with regard to 
the standard of living of the class or classes 
from which the budgets are secured. ‘The 
present study, therefore, deals with the whole 
subject and not merely with inquiries where 
the sole purpose is to provide weights for the 
calculation of cost of living index numbers. 
It forms a continuation of the series of studies 
which the International Labour Office is mak- 
ing on the methods adopted in various coun- 
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tries with regard to different kinds of labour 
statistics. 

The study has been prepared by Mr. J. H. 
Richardson, under the direction of Dr. Karl 
Pribram, Chief of the Statistical Section. 


“International Labour Review’’ 


The August number of the “ International 
Labour Review,” the monthly publication of 
the International Labour Office, contains the 
following special articles:— 


“The Eight-Hour Day: ‘Taking a Reckon- 
ing’,” by Atpert THomas, Director of the In- 
ternational Labour Office. 

“The Eighth Session of the International 
Labour Conference.” 

“Unemployment in 1925,” by Henri Fuss, 
Chief of the Unemployment Service, Interna- 
tional Labour Office. 

“Trade Union Reform in Italy,’ by Grno 
Arias, Professor in the University of Flor- 
ence. 

“The Legal Minimum Wage of Women 
Home Workers in France,’ by Rocrer Picarp, 
Professor in the Faculty of Law, Lille Uni- 
versity. 


Labour Conditions in Russia 


The following note on labour conditions in 
Russia appears in the August 9th issue of 


Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain 


Apart from the dispute in the coal mining 
industry there were during July no disputes 
in Great Britain which involved large numbers 
of workpeople. The general dispute in the 
coal mining industry, which began on May 
1, involved about 1,050,000 workpeople, the 
aggregate number of working days lost up to 
the end of July being about 66 million. 


The British Government recently decided 
to send a delegation to Canada and the 
United States of America, for the purpose of 
studying industrial conditions, in those coun- 
tries, with special reference to the relations 
between employers and employed in their 
bearing upon industrial conditions in Great 


Britain. The delegation is constituted as 
follows:— 
Sir William Mackenzie, GBE., KC. 


(Chairman); Mr. Ernest Bevin; Mr. Michael 
B. Dewar; Mr. J. Kaylor, J..P.;. Mr. F. W. 
Leggett; Mr. I. Haig Mitchell; Mr. Randolph 
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Industrial and Labour Information, a weekly 
publication of the International Labour Office 
in Geneva:— 


We publish in the present issue some extracts from 
a report presented by Mr. Kaplun, Chief of the Labour 
Protection Section of the Commissariat of Labour of 
the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, to the Cen- 
tral Council of Russian Trade Unions, at a meeting 
held in June. The report, coming as it does from the 
head of the department chiefly responsible for seeing 
that the provisions of the Labour Code for the pro- 
tection of the worker are genuinely applied, may pre- 
sumably be regarded as an authentic description of 
the present situation, especially as regards overwork 
and accidents. Overtime, it is stated, is widespread. 
in spite of the fact that there are more than a million 
registered unemployed; the weekly rest is frequently 
not observed; and the number of accidents, both fatal 
and non-fatal, is steadily growing, owing mainly to 
‘“inattention ’’, Jack of safety appliances, and inefficient 
organization of labour. 

The picture thus officially presented of conditions of 
work in Russia confirms in a striking manner the 
accounts of the situation which have been given in 
recent months at a series of trade union congresses. 
A reference to earlier articles which we have published 
on this subject will reveal a convincing unanimity of 
evidence, among the representatives of metal workers, 
building workers, railwaymen, miners and textile work- 
ers, of discontent with existing conditions. Complaint 
is made of overwork, inadequacy of wages, lack of 
housing accommodation, absence of safety measures, 
defective equipment, and insufficiency of inspection. It 
is intelligible that, in such circumstances, there should 
be some signs of resentment on the part of the work- 
ers at the continual pressure for greater individual out- 
put, and that the Central Council of Trade Unions 
should have declared, after hearing Mr. Kaplun’s re- 
port, that individual output can only be increased by 
an improvement in the conditions of labour. 


Smith. Mr. H. C. Emmerson, of the Ministry 
of Labour, will act as Secretary to the 
delegation. 


The annual report of the Bureau of Labour 
and Industry of the State of Virginia contains 
full industrial statistics for the year ending 
September 30, 1925. In the coal mining 
industry, 8,572 men were employed under- 
ground, and 2,141 on the surface (excluding 
office and coke-oven employees). The num- 
ber of days operated during the year was 
201, the average day being eight hours. The 
total capital invested in the coal mines was 
$44,248.000, and the value of production was 
$22,596,869. Forty-four men were killed 
through accidents in the mines during the 
year, thirty-three of the fatalities being due to 
“falls of roof,’ while four were attributed to 
electricity, four to haulage, two to machinery 
and tools, and one to explosives. Of 900 non- 
fatal accidents, 272 were due to haulage, 196 
to falls of roof, 125 to machinery and tools, 
and the remainder to various causes. 
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THE EIGHT-HOUR WORKING DAY 


Conditions in Certain Countries, Members of the International Labour 
Organization. 


jek the August issue of the International 

Labour Review there appeared an article 
by Mr. Albert Thomas, Director of the In- 
ternational Labour Office, on the Eight Hour 
Day, in which he sums up the situation in the 
various countries with reference to action 
taken concerning the Eight Hour Draft Con- 
vention which was adopted at the First In- 
ternational Labour Conference at Washing- 
ton in 1919. (The text of the Convention 
was given in the Lasour Gazerre, December, 
1919, on pages 1440-1443). On March 15 a 
conference on this Convention met at Lon- 
don, attended by the Ministers of Labour of 
Great Britain, Belgium, France, Germany and 
Italy (Lasour Gazertr, April, 1926, page 365). 
Certain conclusions were reached, and an 
agreement upon the interpretation of certain 
clauses of the Convention was drawn up. Al- 
though some of these conclusions aroused 
criticism in various quarters on the ground 
that they altered the value of several clauses 
of the Convention, a resolution was adopted 
at the Eighth session of the International 
Labour Conference, recognizing the London 
Agreement as a progressive step (Lasour Gaz- 
ETTE, July, 1926, page 680). 

In France, a bill authorizing the govern- 
ment to ratify the eight-hour Convention on 
condition that it would not come into force 
until Germany had) ratified it, passed the 
Chamber of Deputies on July 8, 1925. Last 
June, the Minister’s report approving ratifi- 
cation, subject to the ratification by Ger- 
many, was adopted by the Commercial Com- 
mission of the Senate. 

In Belgium, a bill for ratification of the 
Convention without any condition or reser- 
vation passed the Chamber on June 4, and 
the Senate on July 28, 1926. 

In Italy, the convention had been ratified 
by decree on March 29, 1923, and ratification 
had been registered on October 6, 1924. Its 
application, however, was made conditional 
upon the ratification without reservation or 
conditions by France, Belgium, Germany, 
Great Britain and Switzerland. Notwith- 
standing this ratification, a decree was issued 
by the Italian government on June 30, adding 
an hour to the normal working day. This 
decree is worded as follows: “until further 
orders and by way of exception to Decree- 
Law No. 692 of 15 March 1923, and of labour 
agreements based thereon, all industrial com- 
mercial and agricultural undertakings are 
hereby authorized to increase the hours 
worked by their employees and workers by 


one hour.” It is stated that according to a 
recent announcement the head of the govern- 
ment is still discussing the scope and manner 
of application of the Decree with the chief 
trade organizations of employers and work- 
ers. . 

In Great Britain, an act was passed in July, 
extending the working day in coal mining from 
seven to eight hours at the option of the 
mine owners. (Lasour GazerTe, August, 1926, 
page 747). While in the opinion of Mr. 
Thomas the passing of this act does not make 
ratification impossible it is nevertheless cal- 
culated to arouse apprehension in all mining 
undertakings on the Continent, and perhaps 
lead by repercussion to a general increase in 
hours of work. 

In commenting on the situation arising from 
these measures, the Director points out that 
no intervention on the part of the Labour 
Office is possible to secure the application of 
a convention by any state which has not rati- 
fied it, certain members of the Governing 
Body holding that it could not even enquire 
the reasons why any state had refrained from 
ratifying the conventions. The functions of 
the International Labour Office are to sum- 
marize and compare results, to judge them 
in relation to generally accepted principles, 
and in short to proclaim, in no uncertain 
terms and on all occasions that there exists 
an end which all the High Contracting Par- 
ties have promised to endeavour to reach, and 
that there are certain general principles in 
regard to the protection of the workers which 
they have undertaken to accept as a guide. 

Another task of the office is the work of 
information and enquiry—to study the actua! 
consequences of the measures initiated or the 
steps taken in the complicated conditions of 
industrial life and national economy. In this 
connection it is pointed out that while longer 
hours of work have been introduced with a 
view to increased production, supporters of 
legislation for the protection of workers have 
proved over and over again that long working 
days, or generally speaking arduous working 
conditions, do not give increased output. 

The following statement is quoted from the 
Report of. the Industrial Commission of the 
United States for 1902:— 


“A reduction in hours has never lessened 
the working people’s ability to compete in the 
markets of the world. States with shorter 
workdays actually manufacture their product 
at a lower cost than States with longer work- 
days.” 
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THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST, 
1926, AS REPORTED BY THE EMPLOYERS MAKING RETURNS 
TO THE DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


HERE was a further increase in employ- 
ment at the beginning of August, ac- 
cording to statistics from 5,864 firms employ- 
ing 854,604 workers, as compared with 849,565 
on July 1. The index number rose from 
103.7 on the latter date to 104.2 on August 
1 as compared with 96.3, 94.7, 100.2, 93.1 
and 88.9 on August 1, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 
and 1921, respectively. At the beginning of 
August in the last two years curtailment in 
industrial activity was reported, partly on 
account of inventories and holidays, and 
partly owing to early harvest demands upon 
the labour market, factors which this year 
were more than offset by a more general 
expansion. Agriculture is not represented in 
these statistics, which, therefore, do not show 
the very important increases in employment 
in that industry during the summer and 
autumn. 

Manufacturing, construction, services, trade, 
communication and transportation showed, on 
the whole, moderate improvement, while con- 
tinued seasonal losses were indicated in log- 


ging. 
Employment by provinces 


Firms in the Maritime Provinces, Quebec 
and British Columbia recorded larger pay- 
rolls, but in Ontario and the Prairie Pro- 
vinces a slight falling-off was indicated. 


Maritime Provinces—Employment in the 
Martime Provinces showed a further gain, 
2,589 persons having been added to the staffs 
of the 525 co-operating firms whose pay-rolls 
aggregated 69,655 on August 1. Construction, 
particularly road work, transportation and iron 
and steel reported heightened activity, while 
coal mining was slacker and there were sea- 
sonal losses in fish canneries and _ logging. 
Large reductions were noted on the corre- 
sponding date last year, when the index was 
lower. 


Quebec—-Manufacturing, mining, communi- 
cation, trade and construction registered in- 
creases in the numbers employed, those in the 
last named being most pronounced. Log- 
ging and shipping showed the only marked 
declines, although some slackening was indi- 
cated in iron and steel textiles, partly owing 
to shutdowns for holidays and inventories. 
Statements were received from 1,282 employ- 
ers having 249,147 workers, as against 247 454 
on July 1. The situation was much better 
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than at the beginning of August, 1925; smaller 
additions to staffs were then reported. 


Ontario—The most outstanding changes in 
employment in Ontario were the declines in 
iron and steel plants in railway construction. 
There were also further losses in logging. 
On the other hand, food, pulp and paper, 
rubber, textile and lumber factories showed 
improvement, as did mining, building and 
highway construction. The 2,646 reporting 
firms reduced their staffs by 556 persons to 
342,419 on August 1. This decline was con- 
siderably smaller than that registered on the 
same date a year ago, when the index was 
about six points lower. 


Prairie Provinces—Railway construction 
work showed a slowing up, and there were 
also seasonal losses in logging and coal min- 
ing. Transportation, services and manufac- 
turing, however, afforded more employment. 
A combined working force of 112,798 persons 
was employed by 747 firms making returns, 
compared with 113,328 in the preceding month. 
An upward movement had been noted on Aug- 
ust 1, 1925, but conditions then were not so 
favourable. 


British Columbia—Improvement was again 
shown in British Columbia, where the 662 
employers whose statistics were received in- 
creased their pay-rolls from 78,742 workers on 
July 1 to 80,585 on the date under review. 
Manufacturing, especially the canning and re- 
lated industries, construction, services and 
trade recorded increased activity, while there 
were further seasonal losses in logging. Em- 
ployment was much brisker than at the be- 
ginning of August last year, when expansion 
had also been indicated. 

Table I gives index numbers of employ- 
ment by economic areas. 


Employment by Cities 


There were increases in personnel in Mont- 
real, Quebec, Toronto, Hamilton, Winni- 
peg and Vancouver, while in Ottawa and 
Windsor employment declined. 


Montreal_—Another but smaller gain in em- 
ployment was registered by the 697 co-operat- 
ing firms, whose staffs included 118,752 per- 
sons, compared with 118,516 in the preceding 
month, Construction was considerably more 
active and manufacturing and trade were 
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somewhat more so. On the other hand, ship- 
ping was slacker than at the beginning of 
July. The increase was less than that re- 
corded on August 1, 1925, but conditions then 
were not so favourable. 


Quebec—Manufacturing and building af- 
forded more employment, while shipping 
showed a slight decrease. Statements were 
received from 86 employers with 9,113 work- 
ers, against 8,882 on July 1. The index was 
several points higher than on the correspond- 
ing date last year, when minor gains were in- 
dicated. 


Toronto—Employment in Toronto con- 
tinued to expand, according to data from 
745 establishments employing 96,810 persons, 
or 472 more than in their last report. Tex- 
tile, printing and paper factories and con- 
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was better than in any other month since the 
record for the city was begun in 1922. Manu- 
facturing and construction were busier. Re- 
turns were tabulated from 200 employers, 
whose pay-rolls aggregated 30,119 workers, an 
increase of 387 over their last report. Re- 
ductions had been shown at the beginning of 
August, 1925. 


Windsor and the Other Border Cities— 
Automobile works were somewhat slacker, as 
is usual at midsummer, while little change 
was shown in other industries. A combined 
working force of 11,934 persons was reported 
by the 78 co-operating firms who had 12,055 
in the preceding month. Much larger losses 
were noted on August 1 last year. 


Winnipeg —Employment again increased, 
chiefly in manufacturing, but also in com- 
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struction registered the bulk of the increases, 
while activity decreased in work on telephones 
and in metal plants. General improvement 
was also reported at the beginning of August 
a year ago, but employment then was in 
smaller volume. 


Ottawa—A slightly downward tendency 
was noted in Ottawa, construction showing 
comparatively a small reduction. The 122 re- 
porting firms had 10,478 employees, as com- 
pared with 10,572 on July 1. 


Hamilton—Further additions to staffs were 
indicated in Hamilton, where the situation 


munication; 262 persons were added to the 


‘staffs of the 275 Winnipeg employers making 


returns. They had 27,430 workers. The in- 
dex was higher than on August 1 of the pre- 
ceding year, when the movement was also 
favourable. 


Vancouver—There was a large advance in 
employment in Vancouver, according to sta- 
tistics from 228 firms whose pay-rolls rose 
from 24,914 on July 1 to 26,923 on August 1. 
Food and tin can factories were seasonally 
active, while construction and trade also 
showed improvement. The total increase con- 
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siderably exceeded that registered on ‘the 
same date in 1925; employment then was 
much below its present level. 

Index numbers by cities are given in Table 


II. 
Manufacturing Industries 


In contrast with the downward movement 
that employment in manufactures showed at 
the beginning of August of the last three 
years, there was a moderate increase on the 
date under review, when 2,824 operatives were 
added to the working forces of the 3,789 
manufacturers reporting, who had 470,603 per- 
sons in their employ. The index number, at 
95.8, was higher than in any other month 
since 1920. The greatest gains on the date 
under review were in fruit and vegetable can- 
neries, while pulp and paper, lumber, non-fer- 
rous metal products, rubber, clay, glass and 
stone, tobacco, textiles andielectric current were 
also busier. Employment in iron and steel 
declined, but the losses were considerably 
smaller than on August 1 in 1925 and 1924; 
fish canning also reported a seasonal falling- 
off. 


Animal Products, Edible—Fish canning, 
smoking and curing establishments recorded a 
seasonal falling off in employment, but dairies 
were busier. 
persons in the staffs of the 208 reporting firms, 
whose payrolls aggregated 16,303 persons on 
August 1. No change in the situation was 
indicated on that date last year, when the 
index number was practically the same. 


Leather and Products—The production of 
boots and shoes afforded employment to a 
larger number of persons than in the pre- 
ceding month, but other branches of the leather 
group registered losses. The greater part of 
the gain took place in Quebec, while the reduc- 
tions were reported mainly in Ontario. State- 
ments were received from 192 manufacturers, 
having 16,621 employees, as compared with 
16,541 in the preceding month. Employment 
was in greater volume than on August 1, 1925, 
when an increase of approximately the same 
size was noted. 


Lumber and Products—Further improve- 
ment was shown in rough and dressed lumber 
mills; wooden vehicle and other wood-using 
industries, however, released some employees. 
A combined working force of 58,473 persons 
was recorded by the 720 co-operating firms, 
who had 57,971 employees on July 1. There 
were additions to staffs in all provinces except 
British Columbia, where there was a compara- 
tively small contraction. The gain shown on 
the corresponding date last year was not as 
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large, nor was the index number then as 
high as on the date under review. 


Plant Products, Edible—Seasonal activity in 
fruit and vegetable canneries caused an im- 
portant increase in employment in this divi- 
sion, of which other groups showed little 
change. The most extensive additions were 
in Ontario and British Columbia. The 298 
co-operating employers had 29,254 workers, or 
2,834 more than in their last report. The im- 
provement greatly exceeded that indicated on 
the same date in 1925, when the situation was 
rather less favourable. 


Pulp and Paper Products—Pulp and paper 
mills afforded more employment, as did print- 
ing and publishing and miscellaneous paper 
products. The increase contrasts with a reduc- 
tion recorded on August 1 a year ago, when 
the index number was nearly ten points lower. 
Reports compiled from 450 firms in the pulp 
and paper industry showed that they had en- 
larged their working forces from 55,810 per- 
sons on July 1, 1926, to 56,618 at the beginning 
of August. The greatest gains were in Ontario. 
and British Columbia. 


Rubber Products—Employment increased 
in rubber factories, 31 of which added 327 
workers to their staffs, bringing them to 12,452 
on the date under review. Practically all the 
expansion was in Ontario. The trend was also 
favourable on August 1, 1925, the index num- 
ber then being, in fact, very slightly higher. 


Textile Products—Seasonal activity in gar- 
ment factories was partly offset by compara- 
tively small losses in headwear and miscel- 
laneous textile factories. Firms in Ontario 
and the Prairie Provinces registered improve- 
ment, while in Quebec there was a falling off. 
The 502 co-operating establishments employed 
70,918 workers, as against 70,672 in the pre- 
ceding month. Conditions were better than 
on the corresponding date last year, when 
smaller gains were recorded. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—Par- 
tial recovery from the decreases indicated in 
the last two reports was noted in this group 
on August 1, 297 persons being added to the 
staffs of the 101 firms making returns, who 
employed 11,908. A large proportion of the 
increase was shown in Quebec. Improvement 
on a smaller scale took place at the beginning 
of August a year ago. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—The move- 
ment in building material factories continued 
to be upward, especially in the glass and stone 
divisions. Statements were received from 115 
manufacturers with 10,829 operatives, as com- 
pared with 10,522 at the beginning of July. 
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Nore.—The number employed by the reporting firms in Jan. 1920, is taken as 100 inevery case. The “relative weight” 
in Tables I and II shows the proportion of employees in the indicated district to the total number of employees reported in 


Canada on the date under review. 


TABLE I.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF ALL EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS, AND OF DOMINION 
EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING 








ee ee od 
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Relative weight of employment by 
Districts and in Manufacturing as 


Canada 


88-9 


100-0 


Maritime 


British 


Columbia 


j All manu- 
facturing 


ef es 


8+2 


29-1 


Prairie 
Ontario Provinces 
85-0 97-5 
90-8 101-5 
97-1 104-3 
86-1 94-3 
90-0 92-1 
89-8 89-6 
87-6 87-0 
89-8 89-4 
92-1 94-1 
91-4 99-1 
90:3 96-4 
88-9 93-9 
91-6 91-4 
90-4 94-1 
88-4 91-8 
81-4 88-1 
83-4 88-4 
85-0 85-0 
84-9 84-1 
87-7 88-0 
89-8 93-1 
91-8 95-9 
90-8 97°3 
92-7 96-0 
94-3 99-8 
93-7 99-1 
92-6 97-5 
86-3 95-1 
88-1 90-7 
89-2 88-6 
88-0 88-2 
90-4 92-5 
95-2 103-5 
97-0 107-3 
96°7 106-5 
40-1 13-2 
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TABLE II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Employment was very much more active than 
on the corresponding date in 1925, when there 
was registered the first of a series of declines 
that lasted until the end of the year. 


Electric Current —A further but smaller in- 
crease was reported in electrie current plants, 
84 of which added 189 persons to their pay- 
rolls, bringing them to 12,606. This gain was 


smaller than that recorded on August 1 last 
year and the index number then was higher. 


Iron and Steel Products—The trend of em- 
ployment in iron and steel factories continued 
to be downward, but the losses were consider- 
ably smaller than on the same date in 1924 
and 1925, in both of which years employment 
was in smaller volume. A combined working 


TABLE III.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES (JAN. 1920 = 100) 








—— Relative Aug. 1 
weight 1926 
Manufacturing................... 55-1 95-8 
Animal products—edible......... ead!) 105-2 
Puriand products sknek eos ee 0-1 80-5 
Leather and products............ 2-0 76-3 
Lumber and products............ 6-9 119-4 
Rough and dressed lumber..... 4-8 151-2 
GUYDICUTC. baste. cbs cae a ple hhelaiate = 1:0 83-9 
Other lumber products......... 1-1 76-5 
Musical instruments.............. 0-4 71-9 
Plant products—edible........... 3-4 106°3 
Pulp and paper products.......... 6-6 111-1 
Pulpvand! paper... .cs.csarars-t. « 3-5 125-4 
iPaper proguctelsc< suse 0-7 91-8 
Printing and publishing........ 2-4 100-7 
Rubber productsit.ia2. 2). .33: 1:5 87-2 
Textile‘productses. 7.5 s%0s8 © 4-0 8:3 92-5 
Thread, yarn and cloth........ 3-1 105-3 
Hosiery and knit goods........ 1-7 102:7 
Garments and personal furnish- 
ngs) eee RESET TAR sf 2-5 75°8 
Other textile products.......... 1:0 94-4 
Tobacco, distilled and malt 
HiQWOLS +4 yore ae ee. Sets ean 1:4 101-2 
Wood distillates and extracts.... 0:0 89-4 
Chemicals and allied products... 0:7 83-5 
Clay, glass and stone products... 1-3 109-7 
leetricicurrent, s.cbn ace ees eck 1-5 134-1 
Electrical apparatus.............. 1-1 119-2 
Iron and steel products.......... 14-7 81-7 
Crude, rolled and forged pro- 
GUCtS MAE Pe ade. rote we 1-4 58-2 
Machinery (other than ve- 
hivlés) Veet k 15a Bias. Se 1-1 76:3 
Agricultural implements....... 1-0 85-5 
duand vehicles ee yen .s sie « 6-9 98-1 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing 0-4 33°4 
Heating appliances............. 0-6 85-8 
Tron and steel fabrication 
(nce.s.) 1... deere fs gee tone 0-7 95-6 
Foundry and machine shop 
PTOGUCUS A ALeocsee Mert oe tad late 0-6 79-0 
Other iron and steel products. . 2-0 79-6 
Non-ferrous metal products...... 1:8 99-8 
Mineral products................. 1:1 106-0 
Miscellaneous. .:......c0.cccceess 0-4 84-9 
MUGGEINS Soa tise «etal Solas ale etotone 1-6 35-0 
Mining: >... 32eroies. 22s 5:0 95-4 
Sales et ee ere ree ciattersmers fs 2-8 77-4 
Metallicioresi. essseek. Se.c5: 1-4 154-5 
Non-metallic minerals (other 
tham coal) 7h. Sve. fests 0:8 114-8 
Communication.................. 2-9 119-5 
Telerraposves. ote caters ote alee sess 0°6 127-5 
IPEleplOnese Fes, . Byles sels sie ace elas 2-3 117-4 
Transportation................... 13-2 111-6 
Street railways and cartage...... 2-3 117-4 
Steam-railways spaces © tater or 9-1 100-4 
Shipping and stevedoring........ 1-8 223-7 
Construction and maintenance. 13-5 223-4 
Balding 2 Fs 0a: sere tae eee 4-4 194-0 
ISD WAY... : sae ioe os cite te ta 3-0 2,976°1 
Railway......2teas Bieta «sda ctden 6-1 164-8 
Services). chi. Sis ae seh oe Shake 1-9 133-8 
Hotels and restaurants........... 1-1 148-1 
Professional: tt te ee te eee 0-2 112-1 
Personal (chiefly laundries)...... 0-6 120-5 
U Wei en eee tei, © Seer eee 6-8 99-0 
Retails. i eaten Tere ce 4-4 97-7 
Wholesales: . Sacet ead. seers 2-4 101-4 
All Industries.................... 100-0 104-2 


July 1 Aug. 1 Aug.1 Aug. 1 Aug. 1 

1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 
95-3 88-5 86-2 93-5 85-8 
107-3 105-7 98-4 94-5 94-1 
88-4 73°8 87-5 83 -4 85-7 
76°3 70-4 74-9 76-5 77-6 
118-1 116-5 111-0 123-0 116-6 
147-3 149-2 142-1 156-9 144-1 
84-8 75+2 69-6 70°8 78-1 
79°4 74-5 73-8 84-9 81-8 
69-4 55-1 57-8 66-5 56-3 
96-0 99-8 98-9 97-7 93-4 
110-0 101-5 99-9 105-5 95-8 
124-0 109-7 107-3 117-1 100-1 
91-3 84-9 82-6 89-5 84-4 
99-9 97-4 97-0 97-2 94-6 
85-0 89-0 68-1 65-7 77°6 
92-2 87-9 78-9 87-2 86-4 
105-5 101-8 85-4 100-5 101-3 
103-4 90-7 78-6 93-1 90-2 
73-2 72-4 70-8 72-2 72°3 
98-8 94-5 87-0 92-2 87-1 
98-0 102-5 98-6 100-5 100-4 
101-2 71-5 107-6 101-3 72°3 
83-8 78-4 81-4 86-9 88-0 
106-4 91-0 91-8 102-1 95:7 
131-9 139-7 132-0 125-1 123-7 
119-5 109-8 106-0 101-3 77°3 
83-5 69-5 72-5 84-8 70°8 
61-6 47-1 56-8 75-7 64-8 
76-0 70-4 66-4 78-0 62-9 
90-1 57-7 49-5 61-8 56-2 
100-1 83-2 92-0 103-1 84-1 
31-1 30:3 31-6 24-9 21-9 
88-0 80-8 79-1 94-6 85-4 
98-3 74-2 79°5 97-5 74:4 
83-8 72-2 68-9 87-4 69-2 
80-2 72-4 67-2 80-2 71-3 
96-6 82- 80-2 90-4 72°7 
107-8 112-8 108-1 105-0 96-7 
86-2 82-5 76-4 87-9 88-0 
44-3 33-5 36-2 42-2 27-9 
95-4 97-6 99-4 101-0 96-2 
79-0 78-5 82-9 90-7 92-8 
151-2 154-9 159-2 132-4 101-6 
109-0 111-4 95-2 106-9 105-7 
118-2 116-1 113-9 105-2 103-1 
123-6 123-8 111-1 109-4 102-9 
116-8 114-1 114-7 104-1 103-1 
111-4 108-5 110-8 113-4 111-6 
117-9 111-5 115-9 119-6 133-7 
99-3 98-2 100-8 103-2 97-0 
232-5 215-8 211-6 201-3 236-7 
216-8 180-3 173-1 183-7 169-4 
183-8 144-6 137-5 143-2 121-0 
2,398-9 2,382 -9 1,946-9 3,548°3 3,440-4 
175-9 141-6 144-6 171-6 156-6 
126-0 126-3 122-4 118-7 104-7 
134-5 142-7 137°6 135-1 113-4 
112-0 110-0 110-4 108-7 90-2 
118-5 107°6 104-3 100-5 96-0 
98-4 95-1 91-7 91-7 90-1 
97-6 95-2 89-4 89-2 86-8 
100-0 94-8 96-1 96:4 96-2 
103-7 96-3 94-7 100-2 93-1 


Norg.—The “‘relative weight’’ column shows the propor 
of the total number of employees reported in all industries by t 


tion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is 
he firms making returns on the date under review. 
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force of 125,874 persons was employed by the 
635 reporting establishments, which had 128,- 
546 employees at the beginning of July. The 
crude, rolled and forged, land vehicle, agri- 
cultural implement and some other divisions 
recorded curtailment, while in steel shipyards 
and boiler, engine and tank factories there was 
improvement.: The most pronounced contrac- 
tions took place in Ontario, but there were also 
losses in Quebec, while in the Maritime Pro- 
vinces gains were indicated. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—The most 
outstanding change in this division was the 
large increase in tin can factories, chiefly in 
British Columbia. The expansion repeats that 
usually indicated at midsummer, but was some- 
what greater than the gain noted on August 1, 
1925, when the index was lower. The payrolls 
of the 104 firms making returns totalled 15,- 
030 workers, as compared with 14,573 in the 
preceding month. 


Logging 


Continued seasonal contractions were made 
in the personnel of logging camps, 207 of which 
reduced their staffs from 17,301 men on July 1, 
to 13,827 on August 1. Employment on the 
same date in previous years showed a decline, 
being usually at its lowest ebb for the year on 
that date. All provinces shared in the down- 
ward movement. 


Mining 

Coal—Employment in coal mines in the 
Maritime and Prairie Provinces showed cur- 
tailment, according to 88 operators whose pay- 
rolls declined from 24,558 persons on July 1 
to 24,132 in the following month. The situa- 
tion was slightly less favourable than on 
August 1, 1925, when moderate improvement 
was noted. 


Metallic Ores—Quebec and Ontario re- 
corded expansion in this division, while in 
British Columbia there was a small decline. 
Forty-nine mines employed 11,560 persons, 
as compared with 11,325 on July 1. Curtail- 
ment was indicated on the corresponding date 
last year, but the situation then was prac- 
tically the same. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, Other than Coal— 
Further increases in personnel were reported 
generally in non-metallic mineral mining. A 
combined working force of 7,055 persons was 
recorded by the 71 firms furnishing data, 
against 6,786 in the preceding month. Rather 
smaller additions to staffs were registered at 
the beginning of August a year ago, and the 
index then was slightly lower. 
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Communication 


Telegraphs and telephones both showed 
heightened activity, 259 persons being added 
to the pay-rolls of the 179 communication 
companies reporting, which had 24,790 work- 
ers on August 1. The index number, at 119.5, 
was rather higher than on the corresponding 
date in 1925, despite the fact that more pro- 
nounced gains were then noted. 


Transportation 


Steam Railways—Continued improvement 
was reported on steam railways, according 
to 100 employers and divisional superintend- 
ents, who enlarged their pay-rolls by 834 per- 
sons to 77,759 on the date under review. 
Increases were recorded in all provinces ex- 
cept Ontario. The level of employment was 
higher than on August 1 last year, when gains 
were also shown. 


Shipping and Stevedoring —There was a fall- 
ing-off in employment in shipping and steve- 
doring in Quebec and British Columbia, while 
in the Martime Provinces the trend was up- 
ward. Statements were tabulated from 59 
firms employing 15,418 persons, or 584 less 
than at the beginning of July. Conditions 
were better than on the corresponding date 
in 1925, although additions to staffs were then 
registered. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building —Further marked improvement was 
reported in building construction, which was 
more active than in any other month since 
the record was begun in 1920. The gain 
largely exceeded that of August 1 last year. 
The co-operating contractors, numbering 331, 
had 37,283 employees as compared with 34,- 
889 on July 1. All except the Prairie Pro- 
vinces shared in the increase, that in Quebec 
and Ontario being most extensive. 


Highway—Continued gains were reported 
on highway construction work, in which 5,009 
extra persons were employed by the 120 
firms making returns. They had 26,071 workers 
on August 1. Employment increased in this 
division in all provinces except British Col- 
umbia. Curtailment was noted on the corre- 
sponding date last year, when the number 
employed was somewhat smaller. 


Railway—Railway construction in Quebec, 
Ontario and the Prairie Provinces showed a 
falling-off, while in the Maritime Provinces 
and British Columbia further increases were 
made. The 34 contractors and divisional sup- 
erintendents whose statistics were tabulated, 
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reduced their working forces from 55,342 men 


on July 1 to 51,842 at the beginning of Aug- 
ust. Conditions were more favourable than 
on August 1, 1925. 


Services 


Summer hotels continued to employ extra 
help, while little change was shown in other 
branches of the service group. Statistics were 
furnished by 166 firms having 16,165 work- 
ers, or 810 more than in the preceding month. 
The situation was better than on August 1, 
1925, the improvement then having been on 
a smaller scale. Most of the additions to 
staffs on the date under review were made 
in the Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 
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Trade 


Further gains were registered in trade, in 
which both retailers and wholesalers shared; 
563 establishments reported 58,412 employees, 
as compared with 57,964 at the beginning of 
July. On the whole, trade increased in all 
except the Prairie Provinces, where there was 
a minor loss. Employment was more active 
than on August 1 of any other year since 
1920. 

Tables I, II and IJI give index numbers 
of employment by economic areas, leading 
cities and industries, respectively. The col- 
umns headed “ Relative weight ” show the pro- 
portion that the number of employees re- 
ported in the indicated area or industry is 
of the total number of employees reported 
in Canada by the firms making returns for 
August 1, 1926. 


—— 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR JULY, 1926 


HE volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada during the month of July, 1926, 
showed very little change in the average 
daily placements over that of the preceding 
period, while an increase of over 17 per cent 
was registered when compared with the 
average daily placements effected during the 
corresponding period of 1925. As in the 
preceding month the gain over last year was 
general in all industrial groups, that in the 
manufacturing and the construction and main- 
tenance groups being the most pronounced. 
The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1924, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
placements effected by each 100 applications 
for work registered at the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada, computations 
being made semi-monthly. It will be seen 
that the curves of vacancies and placements 
remained on about the same level during the 
first half of July as that reached at the close 
of June, but showed an upward trend during 
the second half of the month. In both 
instances the ratios of vacancies and place- 
ments to applications were decidedly higher 
than those attained during July last year. 
The ratio of vacancies to each 100 applica- 
tions was 85.8 and 91.0 during the first and 
second half of July, 1926, in contrast with the 
ratio of 76.5 and 82.6 during the same periods 
in 1925. The ratio of placements to each 100 
applications during the period under review 
was 78.7 and 80.1 as compared with 70.6 and 
74.9 during the corresponding month a year 
ago. 


A summary of the reports from the offices 
shows that the average number of applica- 
tions recorded during the first half of July, 
was 1,691 daily as compared with 1,616 daily 
during the preceding period and with 1,557 
daily during the corresponding period in 1925. 
Applications for work during the latter half 
of the month registered 1,606 daily in con- 
trast with 1,488 daily during the latter half 
of July a year ago. Employers notified the 
Service of a daily average of 1,451 vacancies 
during the first half and 1,461 during the 
latter half of the month under review as 
compared with a daily average of 1,192 and 
1,230 vacancies during the month of July, 
1925. Vacancies offered to the Service during 
the latter half of June, 1926, averaged 1,374 
daily. The Service effected a daily average 
of 1,331 placements during the first half of 
July, of which 959 were in regular employ- 
ment and 372 in work of one weeks duration 
or less as compared with a total average 
placement during the preceding period of 1,256 
daily and with 1,100 daily during the first 
half of July, 1925. During the latter half of 
the month under review placements averaged 
1,286 daily (947 regular and 339 casual) as 
compared with an average of 1,114 daily dur- 
ing the corresponding period last year. | 

During the month of July, 1926, the offices 
of the Service refered 35,137 persons to vacan- 
cies, and effected a total of 33,970 placements. 
Of these, the placements in regular employ- 
ment numbered 24,755, of which 21,199 were 
of men and 3,556 of women, while placements 
in casual work totalled 9,215. Opportunities 
for employment reported by employers num- 
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bered 28,812 for men and 9,039 for women, a 
total of 37,851. The number of applications 
for work was 42,763, of which 32,813 were from 
men and 9,950 from women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected to date at the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada.— 





Placements 


Year Regular Casual Totals 

Ri é 

1919 (10 months)...... 268,001 87,904 805,905 
POZO De sateen rete ts 366, 547 79,265 445,812 
dA Ten ie A ire SS 280,518 75, 238 355, 756 
N22. .cre stele svencintins Aoki 297,827 95, 695 393, 522 
WG2SRR reeks eee oe eee 347, 165 115, 387 462,552 
1924 BOR eR Ee 247,425 118, 707 366, 132 
2 Dias cai Bassas bok vaussare Chote 306, 804 106, 021 412,825 
1926 (7 months)....... 132, 569 60,998 193, 567 


ments by industrial divisions during the month 
included logging, 57; farming, 61; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 69; and services, 259. 
Regular employment was secured for 169 men 
and 96 women. 


New Brunswick 


There was a decrease of over 3 per cent 
in the number of orders received in New 
Brunswick offices during July when compared 
with the preceding month, but a gain of nearly 
12 per cent in comparison with the corre- 
sponding month of last year. Practically the 
same number of placements were effected as 
in June, but nearly 15 per cent more than 
during July, 1925. The most noteworthy in- 
crease in placements over the corresponding 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
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Nova Scoria 


During the month of July positions offered 
through offices in Nova Scotia were over 2 
per cent less than in June, but there was a 
nominal decline only when compared with 
July of last year. Placements were nearly 
23 per cent lower than in June and over 14 
per cent below July, 1925. The reduction in 
placements in comparison with July of last 
year was due to decreased activity in the 
logging industry offset in part by gains in 
the services group. There were minor changes 
only in all other industrial divisions. Place- 


1925 








1926 






month of last year was in the logging in- 
dustry. Industrial groups in which most of 
the placements were effected during the month 
were logging, 140; transportation, 53; con- 
struction and maintenance, 75; and services, 
415, of which 240 were of household workers. 
During the month 305 men and 99 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


QUEBEC 


The demand for workers as reflected by 
orders listed in employment offices in Quebec 
during the month of July declined over 8 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF JULY 1926 























VACANCIES APFLICANTS Regular 
BR eed NN ners et eee ee ee Belson p ieaes 
Orrices Reported| Unfilled || Regist’d | Referred PLACED Unplaced mare 
during | atend of|| during to at end of eric! 
period period period |vacancies| Regular | Casual period Pr028 
Wave Scotia: 4.5). 0. a eee 705 161 265 306 497 464 
Halitaxss. £07 a. SUE 289 59 77 173 251 45 
Now Glasgow... 2acn. wd orareier 149 31 104 24 164 241 
SVCNCVat. Lue ens ee eee ae ee 267 71 84 109 82 178 
New Brunswick..................... 754 34 404 351 399 278 
POA CIATL ost wvomare. | buneate = < seed 118 17 59 67 82 12 
EMOnCtONaer on recat toe ete 265 12 134 129 67 85 
StJobn APL Rae str ostseook 371 5 211 155 250 181 
MOOG oon cree cues AUS sees hee 3,417 734 2,756 16 858 1,985 
uti een ee ey, ho ae 497 277 312 6 79 112 
Montreal oss :sse.s,0:« sos, do chc cee 1,674 131 1,525 5 607 1,224 
USEC Nee ec ee eee 532 49 5 87 234 
Sherbrookewn<: 65. 42. Geers ee 329 148 192 0 26 266 
Three RAVES. oo 65. ks 385 129 279 0 59 149 
MOTAGBIIG. co ee as oon ee 14,431 2,117 9,352 3,256 4, 292 7,530 
Pelleville.t. 22 28 RTT, 178 9 48 41 128 
The a rs me ee, Fs 280 37 163 60 84 82 
MAUNAIN. ssc. a tee los cect ee 361 13 297 64 21 160 
Cobalt 12... I03 i Bos Eitihe oe OEE 332 91 237 4 16 73 
BOOT UA AIR TE vica'cs tates, ch Ria hae eee 401 13 377 35 41 125 
MGGOLP I Mts end SAL erg, ae ee. eee 137 40 77 22 94 117 
Hamilton.....cbl ee 2022018. 1,164 48 450 657 619 335 
PABESUOD Ge ora ce cena ie es a 189 22 57 90 3 100 
Batebener.2.. Tie. Mey 8 190 10 128 65 108 97 
London. .425-41 t..59h Ri tei: EM 393 102 297 58 207 236 
IIISGOTA VOGUE ccs tee ee 255 39 162 44 126 199 
Worth Bays 1... 22052) See 693 119 692 31 26 93 
ehawas c5 sess odaeresieé s« HELMS 392 80 249 49 69 90 
CIRWAoee en 1, 187 200 1,003 107 478 582 
Pém broke: 26). TE eee 303 118 201 43 27 146 
Peterboroagh on... cserder sited. « Ke 268 53 105 46 48 116 
POR ACME coves ere ets faiccee 1,066 38 971 44 26 954 
BtoCatharines. i) £53...65 ee. 552 55 280 208 113 284 
ge Yi ee 253 31 133 70 41 87 
CATR eee es. ee eee. eee ee 215 10 143 60 134 119 
Susit Marlex} 2, se eee ae 287 116 119 63 134 144 
Sudbury sineein SAE « wis Nc seraeuto SOR 966 430 641 12 4 535 
PPMMING Tee. . ve. ae Se ee 474 115 258 12 27 147 
Poronte a adel ite. Re ales 3, 168 316 1, 698 1,174 1,695 2,125 
WARGSORN cio. aA Me eae 727 21 518 190 ri 456 
Manitoba, 22022. See 4,178 196 2,442 1,616 681 25000 
WSPANGON' «doce eee Ee 473 38 367 30 17 392 
Dauphin... <0) ssa ee. eee 200 21 99 60 16 77 
Portage la Prairie. Mii. vss. A 299 ih 100 16 | ene eee 
Winnipeg ct osrk.). deeds edu mest 3, 206 110 1,876 1,510 646 1,886 
Saskatchewan....................... 4,301 888 2,781 723 348 2,475 
Moose Jawioi. ..2 932 ER. RABE 1, 223 543 648 141 104 610 
North Battleford.............000005 209 17 99 16 0 113 
RPMIES PADRE Cs. sete tee ee ire 176 84 84 32 9 106 
HROPINANT. “ates Rec hs eee ae 1,010 28 772 277 80 579 
Saskatoon ES IER hPa bic: 5 CRS oe, 874 76 678 111 151 699 
wilt WOrrwnl.. .. oct ee cee cel, 291 46 192 38 1 85 
eyburn..... IRIS. s eee Ao) 259 47 134 40 2 124 
Yorkton....; ae BE RC, Paes © 196 47 114 65 1 118 
DPolorCeed ersten 63 0 60 3 0 41 
Albertans aster, dd Is BAU 4,588 162 3,788 669 538 3,226 
2s ae th ety Sy he Was 1,523 32 1,335 245 206 1,176 
Drutshellersii. fo Ee. 351 10 214 49 69 192 
Edmonton... £5 cercie. agua « cs 2tad svi 1,779 103 1,471 263 218 1,341 
Os 1 a! Pa elena ln aaa ai 586 17 456 78 42 350 
Medicine Hats .. 38 fs 349 0 312 34 So 167 
British Columbia.................... 5,477 265 2,967 2,228 2,128 2,988 
CRSMIMODN orotate tate es 292 20 203 84 163 
Kamloopa.45 2.822 SC Ree 174 46 114 28 180 167 
Kolo Wpa ig. 20%). conta niin chiutenets 233 96 110 108 TIE geet cia 
SISAATNON. cers ec ee 183 0 23 140 134 8 
Nelegnsscms 5:2). A aeeeae, oh 113 5 94 7 29 93 
New Westminster................... 163 2 89 73 242 106 
PORUIOLOM.. oi cetes seer re aic terete ce 276 M4 140 87 40 141 
Prince Georgp.. 1,220 30014 105 7 100 0 0 117 
Prince Rupert............... 130 3 73 40 19 79 
Revelstoker..25. se eee 132 5 37 0 42 12 
VENCOUVEE ssc. sicko titts pee 2,637 66 1,615 1,056 1,052 1,472 
WOIROD, saosin ie wenge mana cutest aie 176 6 180 46 19 
Wictoria (ic)... eee acs tee 863 2 189 654 297 206 
All Offices. ...... ucla hcc tes teen 37,851 4,557 24,755 9,215 9,741 || 20,964* 
ae apa il ld: FO ne ae 28,812 2,787 21,199 5,343 7,090 17,221 
orien... . peste. Smee. 9,039 1,770 || 9,950 | 8,227 | 3,556 | 3,872 | 2,651 3,743 


*68 Placements effected by offices since closed. 
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per cent from the preceding month and in- 
creased nearly 58 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month of last year. Place- 
ments were 9 per cent higher than in June 
and nearly 36 per cent higher than in July, 
1925. The most noteworthy gains over last 
year were shown in the manufacturing in- 
dustries, logging and construction and main- 
tenance, while the only decline of importance 
was in the services group. Placements by 
industrial divisions included manufacturing, 
273; logging, 318; farming, 159; mining, 79; 
transportation, 67; construction and mainten- 
ance, 1,412; and services, 422. There were 
2,423 men and 333 women placed in regular 
employment during the month. 


ONTARIO 


Ontario offices received orders for approxi- 
mately the same number of workers during 
July as in June, but nearly 22 per cent more 
than in July, 1925. Placements during the 
month under review were nearly 7 per cent 
less than in June, but nearly 17 per cent 
higher than in July of last year. Gains in 
placements over July, 1925 were shown in all 
industrial groups except farming, transporta- 
tion and trade, those in the manufacturing 
industries and construction and maintenance 
being the most pronounced. Placements by 
industrial groups were manufacturing, 1,972; 
logging, 744; farming, 1,633; mining, 176; 
communication, 50; transportation, 572; con- 
struction and maintenance, 3,809; services, 
3,314; trade, 280; and finance, 58. Regular 
employment was procured for 8,067 men and 
1,285 women during the month. 


MANITOBA 


Opportnities for employment as indicated 
by orders listed at Manitoba offices during 
July were over 24 per cent higher than in 
the preceding month and over 3 per cent more 
than during the corresponding month of last 
year. Placements were nearly 29 per cent 
above July and about 9 per cent in excess 
of July, 1925. Placements in farming and 
logging were slightly lower than last year, but 
were more than offset by gains in construction 
and maintenance, services and trade. Indus- 
trial groups in which most of the placements 
were effected during the month were manu- 
facturing, 223; logging, 68; farming, 1,380; 
construction and maintenance, 325; services, 
1,786, of which 1,157 were of household 
workers; and trade, 248. During the month 
1,819 men and 623 women were placed in 
regular employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Orders listed at Saskatchewan offices dur- 
ing July were nearly 20 per cent higher than 


in the preceding month and over 14 per 
cent higher than during the corresponding 
month last year. Placements were nearly 
12 per cent higher under both comparisons. 
The gains over last year were for the greater 
part attributable to increased activity in the 
construction and maintenance group, although 
logging was the only division to show a note- 
worthy decline. Industrial groups in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month were manufacturing, 103; farming, 
1,488; construction and maintenance, 832; 
services, 931; and trade, 87. Regular employ- 
ment was secured for 2,384 men and 397 
women during the month. 


ALBERTA 


There was an increase of over 9 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
Alberta offices during July when compared 
with the preceding month and a gain of over 
17 per cent in comparison with the corre- 
sponding month last year. Placements 
were nearly 11 per cent higher than in June 
and over 18 per cent in excess of July, 1925. 
All industrial divisions except mining and 
communication participated in the gains over 
last year and the reductions in these were 
nominal only. Placements by industrial groups 
included manufacturing, 341; logging, 70; 
faring, 2,138; transportation, 88; construction 
and maintenance, 761; services, 891; and trade, 
103. Placements in regular employment num- 
bered 3,407 of men and 381 of women. 


BritisH CoLUMBIA 


Employment opportunities during July as 
indicated by positions offered through offices 
in British Columbia were over 3 per cent 
higher than in June and over 26 per cent 
higher than in July, 1925. Placements were 
over 13 per cent higher than in June and 
over 381 per cent above July last year. 
Logging and mining were the only industrial 
divisions to show declines from last year and 
in these the reductions were small. The most 
noteworthy gains were in the manufacturing 
industries, farming, construction and mainten- 
ance and services. Placements by industrial 
groups included manufacturing, 804; logging, 
316; farming, 781; mining, 91; transportation. 
287; construction and maintenance, 1,311; 
services, 1,490; and trade, 146. During the 
month 2,625 men and 342 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During July, 1926, the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada made 24,755 
placements in regular employment, of which 
15,590 were of persons for whom the employ- 
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ment found was outside the immediate 
locality of the offices at which they were 
registered. Of the latter 1,668 were granted 
the Employment Service reduced rate, 993 
going to points within the same province as 
the despatching office, and 675 to other prov- 
inces. The reduced transportation rate, which 
is 2.7 cents per mile with a minimum fare of 
$4, is granted by the railway companies to 
bona fide applicants at the Employment Ser- 
vice, who may desire to travel to distant 
employment, for which no workers are avail- 
able locally. 

The Quebec offices issued certificates to 272 
persons travelling at the reduced rate, 174 
of whom were going to points within the 


province, and 98 to other provinces. Of the 
former, Montreal transferred 1 wood 
machinist, 63 saw-mill labourers and 76 


bushmen, and Quebec 34 bushmen to points 
within their respective zones. The _ inter- 
provincial movement from Montreal included 
40 plasterers and 1 marble setter going to 
Winnipeg, 1 farm hand to Moose Jaw, and 
2 boiler makers to Kingston, and from Hull 
54 bushmen to North Bay. 

Transfers from Ontario offices numbered 
437, of which 214 were provincial and 223 
interprovincial. Within the province 1 
engineer and 1 rodman travelled to Fort 
William, 1 boiler maker to Kingston, 1 pipe- 
fitter, 1 rigger, 1 engineer and 1 moulder to 
Port Arthur, 2 carpenters and 1 painter to 
Timmins, and 4 linemen to Windsor, all from 
Toronto; from North Bay 10 lumbermen, 7 
rockmen, 4 miners and 2 saw-mill labourers 
went to Cobalt, and 43 lumber workers and 
4 construction labourers to Timmins, while 
from Sudbury 1 miner was despatched to 
Ottawa, 1 pulp cutter and 1 miner to Cobalt, 
1 station worker to Timmins, 4 rockmen to 
Toronto, and 1 barber, 25 mill hands, 2 
teamsters and 4 bushmen within the Sudbury 
zone. Cobalt received 8 power construction 
labourers from Timmins and Sudbury, 1 mill 
man and 1 sawyer from Ottawa. Fort 
William transferred 42 building construction 
labourers, 1 railroad construction labourer, 3 
bushmen and 1 farm hand to points within 
its own zone, and 4 bushmen to North Bay, 
and from Port Arthur 17 loggers and 7 build- 
ing construction labourers travelled to points 
within its own zone. In addition 5 ship- 
builders were sent to Port Arthur, 3 from 
Hamilton and 2 from St. Catharines. Of those 
going to other provinces 137 were railroad 
construction labourers, 4 papermakers, 11 
building construction labourers, 3 lumber 
workers, 15 miners, 6 station workers and 6 
general labourers, all for the Hull zone 
transferred by the Hamilton, Pembroke, 
Toronto, Port Arthur and North Bay offices. 


The Winnipeg zone received 22 plasterers and 
9 bricklayers, the majority of whom were sent 
by the Toronto office. The balance included 
7 coal miners, travelling from Toronto to 
Sydney, N.S., 1 labourer from Sudbury to 
Montreal, and 2 miners from North Bay to 
Three Rivers. 

The offices in Manitoba issued 454 certifi- 
cates for reduced transportation, 255 to points 
in other provinces and 199 provincial. All the 
certificates were granted by the Winnipeg 
office, the Brandon zone receiving 1 ward 
maid, 13 farm hands, 1 blacksmith, 7 farm 
domestics, 1 cook and 6 hotel workers, 
Dauphin 5 carpenters, 11 bushmen, 2 plasterers, 
1 painter, 1 baker, and 1 chamber maid, and 
the Winnipeg zone 1 cook and 4 bushmen. 
The remaining 144 provincial transfers were 
farm labourers for points throughout the 
province. Of the interprovincial transfers 105 
were saw-mill labourers, 1 barber, 1 moulder, 
2 cedar cutters, 4 lumber pilers, 3 cooks, 1 
carpenter, 1 blacksmith, 11 pulp cutters, 1 
planer man, 1 baker and 1 porter, travelling 
to Port Arthur, 3 concrete dam workers to 
Sudbury, 11 teamsters to Saskatoon, 5 car- 
penters and 1 farm general to Estevan, 1 
waitress, 5 carpenters and 6 teamsters to 
Weyburn, 2 farm generals, 8 teamsters, 1 
housekeeper and 2 hotel workers to Regina, 
1 railroad construction labourer, and 5 rock 
drillers to Edmonton, 27 farm labourers to 
Alberta points and 45 farm labourers to 
employment in Saskatchewan. 

The certificates issued in Saskatchewan 
numbered 96, of which 94 were for provincial 
points. Provincially Moose Jaw despatched 
12 farm hands to various points in the prov- 
ince, 1 housekeeper and 1 cook to Swift 
Current, and 2 teamsters, 1 chamber maid and 
2 road construction labourers to points in the 
Moose Jaw zone. From Regina 1 waitress, 1 
housekeeper, 1 chamber maid, 1 cook and 2 
telephone pole diggers were sent to Moose 
Jaw, 1 butcher to Saskatoon, 6 teamsters to 
Weyburn, and 21 farm labourers to points 
throughout the province. Saskatoon trans- 
ferred 1 river driver and 2 cookees to Prince 
Albert, 7 teamsters to North Battleford, 4 
labourers to Saskatoon and 23 farm hands 
within the province, while Weyburn sent 1 
warden to Prince Albert, and Swift Current 
1 farm hand to Moose Jaw. From Prince 
Albert 1 blacksmith and 1 river driver 
travelled to employment within its own zone. 
Interprovincial transfers were from Regina for 
1 bricklayer travelling to Winnipeg, and 1 
moulder to Medicine Hat. 

In Alberta 294 special rate certificates were 
issued, 217 to points within the province and 
77 to other provinces. From Calgary the inter- 
provincial transfers were for 43 fire fighters 
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sent to Revelstoke, and from Edmonton 1 
cookee, 1 maid, 15 teamsters, and 1 cook to 
North Battleford, 1 housekeeper to Saskatoon, 
2 bricklayers to Winnipeg, and 13 farm hands 
for employment throughout the province of 
Saskatchewan. Provincially, Edmonton 
despatched 1 porter to Drumheller, 1 cook to 
Calgary, 2 iron moulders to Medicine Hat, 1 
waiter, 6 bushmen, 2 firemen, 12 miners, 5 
labourers, 15 teamsters, 6 mill hands, 1 cham- 
bermaid, 2 painters, 2 blacksmiths, 4 engineers, 
3 cooks, 1 gardener, and 4 cookees within its 
own zone, and 72 farm hands to various points 
in the province. From Calgary 1 engineer 
went to Drumheller, 5 teamsters to Edmonton, 
2 riveters and 2 carpenters to Lethbridge, 5 
teamsters within the Calgary zone, and 62 farm 
labourers to employment in various parts of 
the province. 

British Columbia offices granted certificates 
to 115 persons travelling at the reduced rate, 
20 for points in other provinces and 95 within 
the province. Of the latter, Vancouver trans- 
ferred 1 fruit picker and 4 carpenters to 
Nelson, 1 cook, 1 fruit picker, 22 labourers, 
1 teamster, 2 lumber loaders and 1 chef to 
Penticton, 2 planer men and 1 engineer to 
Kamloops, 1 track foreman to Vernon, 2 


engineers to Prince George, 6 miners and 3 
muckers to Revelstoke, and 1 cement finisher, 
1 miner, 15 labourers, 1 cook, 1 flunkey, 1 
waitress and 1 dishwasher to points in the 
Vancouver zone. From New Westminster 1 
miner and 1 teamster went to Revelstoke; 
from Victoria 1 cook general to Kamloops; 
from Nelson 3 sawyers, 2 bushmen and 2 
miners to Revelstoke, and from Prince George 
4 bushmen to Prince Rupert, and 7 bushmen 
within the Prince George zone. The remainder 
were 3 miners travelling from Prince Rupert, 
and 2 labourers from Penticton to employ- 
ment within their respective zones. The inter- 
provincial transfers included 1 farm hand 
going to Manitoba, 8 farm hands and 1 cook 
to points in Saskatchewan, and 8 farm hands 
and 2 cooks to employment in Alberta, the 
majority of these transfers being effected by 
the Vancouver office. 

Of the 1,668 workers who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate 966 were carried by the Canadian 
National Railways, 630 by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, 50 by the Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway, 19 by the Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway, and 3 by the Kettle 
Valley Railway. 





BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA IN JULY, 1926 


“le HE value of the building authorized dur- 
ing July showed a small increase as com- 
paired with the preceding month, and a con- 
siderable gain over the corresponding month 
of last year; sixty-three cities issued permits 
valued at $18,717,028, compared with $18,672,238 
in June and $12,812,603 in July, 1925. There 
was, therefore, an increase of 0.2 per cent in 
the former and of 46.1 per cent in the latter, 
more significant comparison. This is the first 
time in the record of the 63 cities, which covers 
the last seven years, that the July total has 
exceeded that for June. The aggregate was 
also higher than in July of any other year since 
1920, being 18.9 per cent greater than the 
previous high level of $15,740,810 in 1922. 
Some 45 cities reported that they had issued 
over 1,500 permits for dwellings valued at 
more than $7,000,000 and nearly 2,700 permits 
for other buildings at a proposed cost of ap- 
proximately $7,000,000. An engineering pro- 
ject estimated at over $4,000,000 was also 
authorized by Vancouver. In June, authority 
was granted for the erection of over 1,800 
dwellings and 3,100 other buildings valued at 
$8,000,000 and $9,800,000 respectively. 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario and 
British Columbia recorded increases in the 
value of the building permits issued in July 
as compared with June, that of $2,452,755 or 
73.8 per cent in the last named being most 
pronounced. The remaining provinces regis- 
tered declines, of which that of $1,667,132 or 
31.1 per cent in Quebec was largest. 


As compared with July, 1925, all provinces 
except Quebec reported higher totals of permits 
issued, the greatest gain being in British 
Columbia, where authorizations were $4,531,- 
383 or 363.4 per cent higher. 


Montreal and Toronto recorded reductions 
in the value of projected building, as compared. 
with June, 1926, and July, 1925; Winnipeg 
showed a loss in the former and an increase 
in the latter, while Vancouver registered gains 
in both comparisons. Halifax, Moncton, Belle- 
ville, Chatham, Fort William, London, 
Oshawa, Ottawa, Owen Sound, Peterborough, 
Stratford, Sarnia, Sault Ste. Marie, Ford City, 
Riverside, Brandon, St. Boniface, Moose Jaw, 
Kdmonton, Lethbridge, Kamloops, South Van- 
couver and Victoria also reported higher build- 
ing authorizations than in either the preceding 
month or the same month last year. 
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Taste I.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK 
AS INDICATED BY THE VALUE OF BUILDING 
PERMITS ISSUED IN 63 CITIES, 


Cities July 1926 | June 1926 | July 1925 
$ $ 
P.E.I.-Charlottetown|............ 17,000 4,000 
Nova Scotia.......... 81,770 48, 430 41,286 
ELON Xe cnr cere oe 76, 895 41,335 36, 220 
New Glasgow....... 475 2,345 1,191 
*Syaneysa.. wee 4,400 4,750 3,875 
New Brunswick..... 95, 005 70,025 28,775 
Fredericton......... 4,800 7, 660 2,800 
*Moncton..-4 40.465. 75, 865 45, 665 16,975 
e Saint Jone. ese 14, 400 16,700 9,000 
Quebec............... 2,831,615 4,498, 747 4,721,483 
*Montreal-*Maison- 
NCUVE sar38 sais se ste 1,870,250 | 2,461, 587 2,951,009 
S CuCeOR dan ace.siecs 544,730 | 1,518,660 1,000, 149 
Shawinigan Falls. . 14,210 23,785 11,975 
*Sherbrooke......... 101,000 88,800 500, 000 
*Three Rivers....... 65, 050 154, 490 21, 400 
*Westmount......... 236,275 251,425 236, 900 
Ontario.............. 81,098, 166 7,995, 757 5, 801, 256 
Belle valle. .i.ccccur s 21,225 10, 225 17, 1380 
eBrantiord acs. seu te: 14, 358 14,470 18, 678 
@hatham: 0). 222. 315, 250 20,595 10,215 
*Fort William........ 158,000 62,710 57,140 
Galt... ¢:syma5 Sasccceee 7,768 7, 501 7,440 
eGiuel pbs. i tiveasoreatas 44,780 77,820 30, 200 
Las brienndi roy Ba Manea uete 248, 350 431,500 229,700 
*Kineston..c: /.otete : 23,555 202, 691 27, 630 
*Kitehener..... si. be. 121,945 135, 092 162, 403 
*GONGON. cee cee ee 1, 246, 655 248, 870 308, 155 
Niagara Falls....... 80,275 261, 232 101,375 
Oshawar!. 24.4,..%0 337, 830 103, 205 45,945 
Ota wae tac ae 447, 030 383, 663 418, 200 
Owen Sound........ 52,800 34, 500 14, 660 
*Peterborough....... 44,135 23, 063 36, 751 
*PortlArthur trees 60, 195 488, 355 30,215 
*Stratiord...c..s<: 156, 920 78, 674 37, 080 
*St. Catharines...... 28,378 97,446 112,500 
*St> LnOmas.cs. set ee 7,530 13, 240 15,085 
Sarniacte wes cole 78, 384 61,530 20, 885 
Sault Ste. Marie... 38,815 24,775 27,105 
Se TOYONtOs. ccc eee 2,265,040 | 2,407,549 2,681,772 
York and East York 
Townships........ 706, 230 758, 570 679, 390 
Wellang-. cmc se cs a 14,975 107, 895 14, 180 
SWindsor: 2002 teen. 787,242 | 1,187,661 396, 600 
Word Sse... ceed 337,013 217, 750 73, 280 
IRIVerside.. sjcvec'eodere 77, 400 68, 250 37, 200 
Sandwachits sien. te 182, 675 253, 825 98, 135 
Walkerville..... 185, 000 196, 000 85,000 
Woodstock.......... 7,918 17, 100 lol 
Manitoba............ 832,960 | 1,125, 695 $15,112 
*Brandont : see. aes 16, 400 7, 750 6,936 
St. Boniface........ 69, 910 48,595 62,176 
SWainnipee:.. tages. 00s 746,650 | 1,069,350 446, 000 
Saskatchewan....... 517, 960 788,510 169, 800 
*Mooseiaw. .j..fs...--- 54, 790 18, 735 11,030 
*Regina..... pete 202,020 384,570 84, 200 
*Saskatoon. 7i!...... 261, 150 385, 205 74,570 
Alberta. \..« cocidecoake 481,078 802,415 283,910 
SCAIGAIY « Anccite < tus 117, 830 629, 330 114, 825 
*WoamontOn. ote... 316, 350 153, 340 138,025 
Lethbridge......... 45, 298 17, 295 22, 880 
Medicine Hat....... , 600 2,45 8,180 
British Columbia....| 5,778,414 | 3,325, 659 1, 247,031 
Kamilcopsi..seaccs: 6,775 1,659 2,400 
INanatnO enn ceo oe 6,030 6, 556 140, 950 
*New Westminster... 101, 980 100, 393 111, 860 
Prince Rupert....... 11,575 12,600 37,325 
*Vancouver.......... 4,844,025 | 2,179,525 470, 380 
Pomti Grey. ssseeeee 522, 650 708,000 863, 500 
North Vancouver. . 100, 251 177, 055 16,215 
South Vancouver.. 116, 700 107, 400 78, 695 
*Victoria eee 0 48 , 428 32, 480 25, 606 
Total—63 Cities. ..... 18,717,028 | 18,672,238 12,812, 603 
*Total—35 Cities..... 15,352,701 | 15,396,894 10, 821,194 


_ 


Cumulative Record for First Seven Months, 


1926 


The following table shows the value of build- 
ing authorized by 63 cities during July and in 
the first seven months of each year since 1920. 
The January-July average index number of 
wholesale prices of building materials in those 
years is also given (1913100). 








Average 
Value of permits Indexes of 
issued Wholesale 
prices of 
Year building 
In first materials 
In July seven in first seven 
months months 
$ $ 
LOZ rseee eet ee ee 18,717,028] 97,337,390 150-2 
1925 Oe ae 12,812,603] 78,712,320 154-1 
POD ie wy aes ook te: a eae 11,681,196] 72,355,350 163-8 
TODS ee GPs cise ele set 13,078,547) 86,126,043 166-7 
Oe cc pants tei 15,740,810) 87,022,484 161-5 
AGO Meetatestrccare cet: 10,965,891} 66,737,575 194-5 
19203. Aeon ee 13,743,045} 75,497,755 215-3 





The January-July aggregate this year was 
greater by 23.7 per cent than in 1925, by 
11.9 per cent than in 1922, when building 
authorizations were at their highest since pre- 
war days, and 45.9 per cent larger than in 
1921, the year in which building was at its 
lowest ebb since the close of the war. Further, 
building costs, as represented by the index 
number of wholesale prices of building 
materials, were lower than in any other year 
since 1920. 


The accompanying table gives the value of 
the building permits issued in 63 cities during 
June and July, 1926, and July, 1925. The 35 
cities for which records are available since 
1920 are marked with asterisks. 


The ninth annual report of the Department 
of Industries and Commerce of New Zealand 
gives the following statistics of employment 
and wages in factories in the Dominion in 
1925. Estaolishments, 4,547; employees, 
80,327; wages and salaries paid £14,573,441; 
the wages paid to all males employed aver- 
aged £197 10s, for the previous year. ‘The 
average wage of female employees was £95, 
compared with £95 10s. The general average 
for all employees in 1924-25 was £189 per 
annum, against £178 10s in 1923-24. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the 
Department. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazerrr. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both employers and employees. Verbal 
agreements, which are also included in the 
records, are schedules of.rates of wages, hours 
of labour and other conditions of employment 
agreed upon between the parties concerned, 
and in effect though not signed. In addition 
to these, important schedules of wages are 
summarized, including civic schedules. In the 
case of each agreement or schedule, the rates 
of wages for the principal classes of labour 
are given, with other information of general 
interest. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


Fort Frances, Ontrario—Fort Frances Pup 
AND Paper CoMPANY, LIMITED, AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD oF PULP, 
SULPHITE AND Paper Mitu Workers, Loca 
No. 92. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1926 until 
April 30, 1927, and for another year unless 30 days’ 
notice of change is given. A similar agreement is in 
effect in a mill of the same firm at International Falls, 
Minnesota, U.S.A. 

Employees whose union has no local branch shall 
become members of the Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers’ Union. 

Preference of employment shall be given to members 
of the organization when competent members are 
available. New employees shall join the union within 
15 days. 

Groundwood and sulphite departments shall operate 
six days per week, and six and one-half days when 
pulp is needed or when it is necessary to save water 
from being wasted or longer when necessary for 
operation of the paper machines. 

Hours: day workers, eight hours per day, six days 
per week. Overtime, time and one-half. Overtime for 
repairs, not less than four hours’ pay. 

Tours shall be of eight hours’ duration. Tour work 
between 8 a.m. Sunday and 8 a.m. Monday, time 
and one-half. Overtime other than tour work and 
necessary work on _ holidays, time and_ one-half. 
Holidays: (in Canada) Dominion Day, Labour Day 
and Christmas Day. 

Rules governing mill employees shall become part 
of the agreement. 

Company shall endeavour to retain employees at 
other occupations when their part of the work is 
shut down. 

If employees are put out of work by the installation 
of labour saving devices, they shall be given preference 
of employment. 

Grievances shall be adjusted by the Superintendent 
or by the presidents of the Company and the Union 
or referred to arbitration by a joint committee of one 
from each party, and a third selected either by them 


or by the Provincial Minister of Labour. Employees 
unjustly discharged shall be reinstated and paid i 
lost time. 

Oldest man in point of service shall have preference, 
efficiency considered, in case of promotion. 

Wages per hour: Wood room: oiler, 40 cents; wood 
handler, 40 cents; sawyer, 42 cents; sawyer’s helper, 
40 cents; drumbarkerman, 41 cents; drumbarker cleaner, 
conveyor man, 40 cents. 


Groundwood: Head grinderman, 64 cents; repair 
men, 59 cents; grinderman, 45 cents; block handler, 
44 cents; screenman, 45 cents; beaterman, 42 cents; 


oiler, 43 cents; groundwood lap chipperman, 45 cents; 
pulp handlers, 40 cents. 

Boiler House: head fireman, 70 cents; fireman, 59 
cents; log, fuel and ashman, 42 cents; steam engineers, 
paper machine, 70 cents. 

Beater and mixing: broke beaterman, 43 cents. 

Finishing and loading—weighers, roll finisher, loader, 
45 cents; new men (minimum), 42 cents; door tender, 
40 cents. 

Yard: labourers, 40 cents. 

Mechanics: minimum rate, 72 cents; helpers, 59 
cents; coreman, 44 cents; rigger crew, 42 cents. 

Storeroom: Storeman, 42 cents. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Borper Cities, County or Essex ANnp VICINITY, 
ONTARIO—ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS AND 
INTERNATIONAL BrorHERHOOD OF ELEC- 
TRICAL WorkKERrS, No. 773. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 15, 1926 until 
June 1, 1927. 

Both parties agree to no strikes, lockouts or stoppage 
of work without 48 hours’ notice. 

When help is required by the employers, the union 
shall be called upon first, and_ shall procure the 
required help. 

No restrictions on the use of machinery and _ tools. 

The parties agree to select a conference committee 
each year. 

Wages per hour: foreman, $1.35; journeymen, $1.25; 
helpers, 1 to 2 years, 50 cents; 2 to 3 years, 60 cents; 
3 to 4 years, 75 cents. Not more than one helper to 
three journeymen in any shop or job. 

All car fares are to be paid for by employers except 
those between the home and the shop. Transportation 
and expenses outside the city to be paid for. 

Members of the union may not make contracts for 
repairing or installing electrical work while employed 
under the agreement, or when not employed except 
when permitted by the contractors who employ union 
labour. 

Hours, 8 per day; 4 hours on Saturdays. 
double time. 


Overtime, 


VANCoUvER, British CoLumBiA—GENERAL 
Contractors’ ASSOCIATION AND. INTER- 
NATIONAL UNION oF STEAM AND OPERATING 
ENGINEERS, No. 844. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 8, 1926. 

Hours, 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays. Overtime, double 
time except when concrete is being poured, when first 
two hours shall be paid at time and one-half, with 
double time thereafter. When there is only one shift, 
8 hours per day. Overtime, time and a quarter. There 
shall be no rearrangement of hours nor evasion of the 
8 hour day and 44 hour week. Men sent out of town 
shall have transportation and travelling time paid for. 
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Double time for holidays, overtime and Sunday work. 

When engineers are required to raise steam before 
the regular work day starts, one hours’ time shall be 
allowed. i 

Engineers shall receive scale of the union with which 
they are working, whether structural iron workers or 
pile drivers. 

An engineer kept waiting for materials shall be paid 
full time. 

No member may work with a non-union engineer 
or fireman. 

A member leaving his engine to work in the gang 
shall be disciplined by the union. He shall not allow 
his engine to be meddled with. 

If a member is discharged for enforcing union rules, 
union engineers may not work for the employer until 
the unions is satisfied. 

In three shifts, 7} hours per day shall be worked, 
with 8 hours pay. 

Engineers leaving or taking positions must notify 
the business agent at once. 

Engineers in camps are to be supplied with clean 
beds and blankets. 

Wages per day, Derricks, Cranes and Pile Drivers: 
Engineers on clam shells, orange peel buckets, loco- 
motive cranes, aerial cables, $9; derricks, $8.50; road 
rollers, tower hoists, snubbers, dinkeys, $7.50; unspeci- 
fied work, minimum, $7. Firemen and oilers, 624 cents 
per hour. On jobs when different classes of engines 
are to be operated, not including steam shovel or 
draglines, $1.124 per hour. 

Minimum scale for dredges, shovels and draglines, 
per month with board—engineers, $200; Cranesmen, 
$150; firemen, $110; watchmen, $95. When board is 
not furnished $45 is allowed. If daily rate is preferred 
it shall be: Engineers, $8; firemen, $6.50; watchmen, 
$5. 

Ten hours’ notice, or a full day’s pay must be given 
when crews will not be needed for the following day. 


VICTORIA, BRITISH CoLUMBIA—VICTORIA 
Buitpers’ EXCHANGE AND Unrrep BrorHEr- 
HOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, No. 
1598. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 25, 1926 until 
July 1, 1927, with three months’ notice of change. 

Wages per day, from June 25, 1926 until September 
1, 1926, $6.50; until July 1, 1927, $7. 

Hours, 8 per day;.4 on Saturday. Overtime, Ist 
four hours, time and one-half; thereafter and Sundays 
and holidays, double time. 

No discrimination to be shown by either party. 


CALGARY, ALBERTA—CERTAIN FIRMS AND INTER- 
NATIONAL UNION OF STEAM AND OPERATING 
ENGINEERS, Loca No. 838. 


(See under Service, Public Administration). 


Service: Public Adminisration 


Cautcary, ALBerTA—Ciry oF CALGARY AND 
VARIOUS FIRMS, AND INTERNARIONAL UNION 
OF STEAM AND OPERATING ENGINEERS, 
Locat No. 838. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 1926 
until January 1, 1927. 
Wages, per month, chief engineer, hospital, $179; 


shift engineers, hospital, $139.50; incinerator engineers, 
$147.25. Steam roller engineers, per hour, 85 cents; 
engineers in charge of, or operating derricks, loco- 
motives, cranes, orange peels, clam shells, cable ways, 
draglines; setting steel, stone or other structural 
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materials, 924 cents per hour; engineers in charge of 
pile drivers, road rollers, tractors, hoists, stone 
crushers, 85 cents per hour; engineers in charge of 
portable boilers, concrete mixers and pumps, 75 cents; 
fireman, 65 cents. 

Hours, 44 per week, except in cases of revolving 
shifts. 

Overtime, first hour, time and one-quarter. Next 
three hours, time and one-half. Thereafter and 
Sundays and holidays double time. Revolving shift 
men called upon to work on their regular day off, or 
on a legal holiday, double pay. 


MepicinE Hat, Auserta—Crry or Mepicine 
Har AND CANADIAN BROTHERHOOD oF 
STATIONARY E{NGINEERS, FIREMEN AND 
HELPERS. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1926 until 
December 31, 1926, with 60 days notice of cancellation. 

The city council will appoint a committee, upon 
notice being given, to receive a grievance committee 
from the union. 

No discrimination against. union members. 

Permanent employees, two weeks’ holiday with pay 
each year after one year’s service. 

Hours for operators, 8 per day; 48 per week. 

There shall be an interval of 16 hours between shifts, 
with overtime rate for work during intermissions. 
Employees working legal holidays or on their day oft 
shall be given time off. 

An employee incapacitated while in city service shall 
be granted pay less compensation not exceeding 60 
days. 

Employees in service one year, not more than one 
month’s sick or quarantine pay. 

Transportation shall be furnished by the City between 
the city hall and power house. 

In case of permanent employees, one month’s notice 
of leaving; when discharged, one month’s notice or 
one month’s pay. 

Promotions to be made from the staff, if qualified. 
In promotions and reductions, seniority and efficiency 
to be considered. 

Wages per month: 2nd class engineers, $170; relief 


engineers, $150; firemen, $125; senior waterworks 
operator, $135 to $150; relief fireman and waterworks 
operator, $125; junior waterworks operator, $135; 


boiler washers, $125; machinist, $170; blacksmith, $145; 
repairman, $125. 


Service: Personal and Domestic 


VANCOUVER, BRITISH CotuMBIA—BritTIsH 
CotumsBIA HorTreLMEN’s ASSOCIATION AND 
Hore, AND RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES’ IN'TER- 
NATIONAL ALLIANCE AND BARTENDERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL League or America, No. 
676 (Sorr Drink DISPENSERS). 


Scale of wages in effect from July 1, 1926 until July 
5, 1927, with three months’ notice of change. 

_ Hours, eight per day; six days per week. Hours 
not to be in excess of eight or spread over a longer 
period than thirteen except in cases of emergency. 

Scale per week—tap men, $33; floor men, $27 ; com- 
bination men, $30. 

Short shift men, 4 hours straight, $2.25: 75 cents 
per hour for work over four hours. 

Extra men for floor, holidays and Saturdays, 8 
hours, $5; 4 hours, $2.50. Over four hours, 75 cents 
per hour. 

No shift is to be less than four hours straight. 

Short shift man can work in more than one house 
on the same day, but not more than 8 hours on 
one day. 
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The Union cannot be responsible for help hired other 
than through the employment bureau of the union nor 
for supply of labour during the rush season. 


Wage scale is based on the minimum and employees 
may receive higher wages. 


Vicror1A, British CoLumMBia—CerrtTaIn Locau 
Firms AND Horen AND RESTAURANT 
Empioyeses’ Union, Locat No. 459. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1926 until 
June 1, 1927. 

Six days’ work per week. 

Wages per week: 

Cooks (eight hours per day, six days per week): 
chefs, $36; second fry, $30; night cook, $32.40; cook’s 
helpers, $19.90; dish washers, $18. 

Waiters (eight hours in twelve per day, six days per 
week): Waiters, $18; short shifts, first hour, 45 cents. 
Overtime over regular shift, time and one-half. 


——-. 


Waitresses (same hours as waiters) per week, $15; 
short shifts (less than 8 hours), 35 cents per hour. 
Overtime same as waiters. 

White lunches, cafeterias, etc. (same hours as 
waiters); countermen, $16; countergirls, $12; pantry- 
girls, $12; busgirls, $9. 

Hotels: waitresses—eight hour day, 6 day week, with 
room, $35 per month; same without room, $45 per 
month. 

In hotel dining rooms open all day, 
public, restaurant scale to apply. 

All scales include meals while working. Fractions 
of an hour shall be paid for a full hour. Employee 
who, not having been notified that services are not 
required, reports for work shall receive one-half day’s 
pay. 

In a shortage of help, probationers may be employed, 
not more than one to each house, paid at rate of $15 
per week for men and $12 per week for girls, for two 
months. After two months such help shall become 
members of union at regular scale. 


catering to 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


{uRine August, 1926, the Department 
received information regarding various 
contracts executed by the ‘Government of 
Canada which included among their provisions 
the fair wages conditions sanctioned by Order 
in Council for the protection of the labour 
to be employed. | 

Three contracts were awarded in connection 
with works of construction, etc. (“ A” group), 
the general fair wages clause being inserted 
as follows:— 


1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work hereby 
contracted for, shall be paid such wages as are 
generally accepted as current from time to time during 
the continuance of the contract for competent workmen 
in the district in which the work is being performed 
for the character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current rates 
in such district, then fair and reasonable rates, and 
shall work such hours as are customary in the trade, 
in the district where the work is carried on, or if 
there be no custom of the trade as respects hours in 
the district, then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for other 
cause shown to the satisfaction of the Minister of 
Labour, longer hours of service are required. The 
Minister of Labour may at any time and from time 
to time determine for the purposes of this contract, 
what are the current or fair and reasonable rates of 
wages and the current or fair and reasonable hours, 
and may from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his determination 
and any amendment or variation shall not be operative 
prior to the period of three months immediately 
preceding the date thereof. 


DEPARTMENT OF PusLic WorkKS 


Paving portion of St. Patrick’s Street, in 
front of the Government Printing Bureau, 
Ottawa, Ontario. Name of contractors, Stand- 
ard Paving Limited, of Ottawa, Ontario. Date 
of contract, August 4, 1926. Amount of con- 
tract, $4,250. 


Docking, cleaning, painting and repairing 
Departmental Dredge “No. 305” (King Ed- 
ward). Name of contractors, Burrard Ship- 
yard and Engineering Works, Limited, of Van- 
couver, B.C. Date of contract, August 17, 
1926. Amount of contract, $6,280. 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 


Construction and erection of the entire sup- 
erstructure, including the approach spans, of 
the Vertical Lift Bridge on the Canadian 
National Railways, Wabash Division, over the 
Welland Ship Canal, known as Bridge No. 
17, and the removal of the 124 feet rivetted 
through truss Swing Span which is at present 
carrying the railway traffic on a temporary 
diversion 150 feet south of the centre line of 
the new bridge. Name of contractors, The 
Canadian Bridge Company, Limited, of Walk- 
erville, Ontario. Date of contract, August 
25, 1926. Amount of contract, schedule rates 
(approximately $328,685, estimated from esti- 
mated quantities). 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


Tke following is a statement of payments 
made in August, 1926, for supplies ordered by 
the Post Office Department, under contracts 
which are subject to the Fair Wages policy:— 


Amount 
Nature of Orders of Orders 
Making metal dating stamps and type, also other 

hand stamps and brass crown seals............ 777 60 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc 89 22 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uni- 

LOLS OC. bon ne. Ae eee eee en 25,266 48 
Stamping, pads, mk, etcssn. ae eee ae ee 385 24 
Scdles. 20). pVlyh: » Mg TE aS eee 751 75 
Repairs, tein. Bie, . a a 34 55 
letter boxes, efGste. rsa. . sent. AURAL. REE 450 85 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, AUGUST, 1926 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


6 wii movement in prices during the month 

was slight, the weekly family budget in 
terms of retail prices being slightly higher, 
while the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index 
number of wholesale prices declined some- 
what. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average retail 
prices in some sixty cities was $11.10 at the 
beginning of August, as compared with $11.07 
for July; $10.84 for August, 1925; $10.19 for 
August, 1924; $10.53 for August, 1923; $10.44 
for August, 1922; $11.44 for August, 1921; 
$16.42 for August, 1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 
(the peak) ; $13.41 for August, 1918; and $7.68 
for August, 1914. Potatoes showed a sub- 
stantial seasonal advance, while there were 
less important advances in the prices of bacon, 
lard, fresh eggs, flour, beans and evaporated 
apples. Prices of beef, veal, mutton, fresh 
and salt pork, butter and cheese were slightly 
lower. Including the cost of fuel and rent 
with that of foods, the total budget averaged 
$21.32 at the beginning of August, as com- 
pared with $21.30 for July; $21.05 for August, 
1925; $20.57 for August, 1924; $21.03 for 
August, 1923; $20.88 for August, 1922; $21.98 
for August, 1921; $26.60 for August, 1920; 
$26:92 for July, 1920 (the peak); $21.20 for 
August, 1918; and $1441 for August, 1914. 
Fuel was again somewhat lower, due to a 
decline in the prices of anthracite coal and 
wood. Rent was unchanged. 

In wholesale prices the index number 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, based upon the average prices of 
236 commodities in 1913 as 100, and weighted 
according to the commercial importance of the 
commodities, declined to 153.9 for August, 
as compared with 156.2 for July; 158.9 for 
August, 1925; 156.8 for August, 1924; 153.5 
for August, 1923; 151.7 for August, 1922; 
165.5 for August, 1921; 250.2 for August, 1920; 
256.7 for May, 1920 (the peak); and 202.8 for 
August, 1918. Thirty-five prices quotations 
were higher, fifty-two were lower and one 
hundred and forty-nine were unchanged. In 
the grouping according to chief component 
materials four of the eight main groups 
declined, three advanced and one _ was 
unchanged. The Vegetables and their Pro- 
ducts group declined, due to _ substantial 
decreases in the prices of grains, flour and 
other milled products, potatoes, coffee and 
foreign fruits. The declines in this group 
alone were more than sufficient to counteract 
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the advances in the other groups. The Fibres, 
Textiles and Textile Products group and the 
Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products group 
declined slightly, the former due mainly to 
declines in the prices of cotton, jute, hessian 
and flax fibre, and the latter due to lower 
prices for silver and zinc, which more than 
offset the advances in the prices of copper, 
lead, tin and solder. The Chemicals and 
Allied Products group also showed a small 
decline. The groups which advanced were: 
Animals and their Products, due to higher 
prices for sheep, fish, eggs and butter, which 
more than offset the decreased prices for 
cattle, hogs and meats; Wood and Wood 
Products, mainly because of advances in the 
prices of pine and spruce lumber; and Iron 
and its Products due to higher prices for 
rolling mill products and scrap iron. 

In the grouping according to purpose both 
consumers’ goods and _ producers’ goods 
declined, the former due to lower prices for 
flour, beef, pork, bacon, vegetables and foreign 
fruits, which more than offset the higher 
prices for eggs, mutton, veal and fish; and 
the latter due to declines in ‘the prices of 
materials for the textile and clothing indus- 
tries, for the milling industry, for the meat 
packing industry, for the chemical using 
industries, and for the metal working indus- 
tries, as well as for miscellaneous producers’ 
materials. Advances in the prices of some 
lines of lumber and in painters’ materials 
caused an advance in the building and con- 
struction group. 

In the grouping according to origin raw or 
partly manufactured goods were lower, because 
of declines in the prices of grains, cattle, hogs, 
beef, pork, vegetables, foreign fruits, cotton 
and smelted products. In this group raw 
sugar, eggs, wool and non-ferrous metals 
advanced. Fully or chiefly manufactured 
goods also declined, mainly because of lower 
levels for flour, smoked meats, mess pork and 
cotton yarn. Domestic farm products and 
articles of mineral origin declined, while articles 
of marine origin and articles of forest origin 
advanced. 

Professor Michell’s index number of forty 
articles, with prices during 1900 to 1909 as 
100, was again lower, being 170.4 for August 
as compared with 174.0 for July. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


The index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics is based upon the prices of 236 
commodities, price levels in 1913 being taken as the 
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base, that is equal to 100, the figures being weighted 
according to the commercial and industrial importance 
of each article included. This index number has been 
calculated by years back to 1890, being unweighted, 
however, for the period 1890 to 1913 and has been 
calculated by months from 1919 to date for all 
groupings and from 1913 to date for the principal 
grouping. Summary tables of the Bureau’s index 
number may be found in the supplement to the 
Lasour Gazetre for January, 1925, January, 1926, and 
in greater detail in the Report on ‘Prices and Price In- 
dexes 1913-24,’’ issued by the Bureau. A description 
of the methods used in the construction of the index 
number appears in the Lasour Gazerre for June, 1923. 

The accompanying table gives the index numbers of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by the principal 
groups in the three methods of classification and with 
those of the classification according to purpose or use 
in detail for the current month and for certain pre- 
ceding dates. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows the 
prices at the beginning of August of seventy-one 
staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, wood and coal oil 
and the rent for six-roomed houses in some sixty 
cities throughout Canada. All prices are for delivered 
goods. The exact quality, for which the quotation 
is given is set forth in the case of each commodity, 
and every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be avail- 
nble for purposes of comparison from month to month, 
from city to city, ete. The prices of foods and 
groceries in each city, except milk and bread, are the 
averages of quotations reported to the Department 
and to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
oi representative butchers and grocers in each. The 
prices of fuel and the rates for rent are reported 
by the correspondents of the Lasour GAzerrs. 

Statistics similar to these were published each month 
from 1910 to 1920, the figures during this period being 
secured at the middle of each month by the corre- 
spondents of the Lasour Gazerre resident in each local- 
ity from dealers doing a considerable business with 
workingmen’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods included 
in the family budget, with laundry starch, coal, wood, 
coal oil and rent. In 1915 when monthly publication 
of the budget in the Lasour Gazerre was begun, it was 
decided to extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 
the list of foods and groceries was still further ex- 
tended to include over 100 items. 


Beginning with October, 1922, a number of commodi- 
ties were dropped from the list, and in the case of a 
number of articles the average prices of the grades 
most sold have been given, owing to the impossibility 
of securing prices for uniform grades for the various 
cities from month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, the 
provision for its manufacture and sale since 1917, not- 
withstanding the Dairy Act, expired at the end of 
February, 1924. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing rates 
for six-roomed houses of two classes in districts ex- 
tensively occupied by workingmen. The first class is 
of houses in good condition, favourably located in 
such districts with good modern conveniences. The 
second class is of houses in fair condition less de- 
sirably located, but still fairly central, without modern 
conveniences. 

The weekly budget of a family of five, calculated 
in terms of the average prices in the cities for which 
reports are received, includes twenty-nine staple foods, 
laundry starch, coal, wood, coal oil, and rent, these 
being the items for which statistics have been ob- 


tained each month and published‘in the Lasour GazettE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each com- 
modity included are modifications of those employed 
in similar calculations by various authorities. For 
some articles comparatively large quantities are included 
owing to the absence of other important items of the 
same class. For instance, the only fruits are evaporated 
apples and prunes, and the only fresh vegetable is 
potatoes. But as market conditions affecting these 
usually affect the prices of other fruits and vegetables 
somewhat similarly, the relative proportion of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to be main- 
tained. At times when the price of an article heavily 
weighted for this purpose rises (or falls) abnormally 
the increase (or decrease) in food prices so indicated 
is exaggerated, and this should be taken into account 
in using the budget as an indicator of changes in the 
cost of living. In fuel and lighting the quantities are 
estimated on a similar principle, anthracite coal being 
used chiefly east of Manitoba, and soft coal and wood 
in the western provinces, while no allowance is made for 
the quantities required in the various localities owing to 
climatic conditions, nor for the differences in the heat- 
ing value of the various fuels. It was estimated, when 
the budget was first published in 1912 in the report on 
wholesale prices in Canada for 1911, that these calcula- 
tions represented from sixty to eighty per cent of the 
expenditures of an ordinary family, according to the 
total income. For the average family of five the 
expenditure on these items of food, fuel, light and 
rent would be perhaps two-thirds or about sixty-five 
per cent of the total income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase or de- 
crease from time to time in the cost of the items in- 
cluded, it does not purport to show the minimum cost 
of focd and fuel supplies for an average family in 
the Dominion or in any one province. The quantities 
of meats, dairy products, cereals, etc., included were 
adopted as affording a liberal supply for the healthy 
family of a man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income sufficient to 
do so would buy less meat, etc., but more fruit, fresh 
and canned vegetables, etc., so that comparative -ex- 
penditure would be little changed. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for House- 


holders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
135.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 113.4; 1912, 109.1; 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1916, 87.6; 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2. 
1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1923, 79.5; 1924, 79.2; 
1925, 75.6. 

The above figures were arrived at by con- 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index 
number of electric current costs from 1900 to 
1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 
the cost of living in Canada, 1914-1915 (Re- 
port, Vol. 2, page 318) and bringing the figures 
down to 1925. The figures are unweighted. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has re- 
cently issued an index number of electric cur- 
rent rates for household consumption (next 
succeeding article) as follows: 1923, 73.8; 1924, 
71.5; 1925, 69.1. This index number is 
weighted according to consumption in each 
city. When the above index number, 1900- 
1925, is weighted according to population in 
each city covered for the years 1923, 1924 and 
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1925, the figures are substantially the same as 
those recently issued by the Bureau. 

For index numbers of gas rates from 1913 
to 1925 see the next succeeding article. For 
the years 1900 to 1913 two index numbers of 
gas costs, calculated for the Cost of Living 
Inquiry in 1914-1915, have been averaged and 


converted to the base of 1913 as 100 as fol- 
lows: 1900, 125.8; 1901, 125.8; 1902, 125.8; 
1903, 125.2; 1904, 123.9; 1905, 120.1; 1906, 
107.5; 1907, 108.8; 1908, 106.9; 1909, 105.7; 
1910, 103.8; 1911, 99.4;-. 1912, 100.6; 1913, 
100.0. 

(Continued on page 919) 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS (Average Prices 1913=100) 










































No. of 
- .|Aug |Aug |Aug. |Aug. | July | Aug. 
Commodities mo- | 1914} 1916] 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 
dities 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1926 
Total Index 236 Commodities......... 236 |102-3/131-6/178-5)199- 0/269 -2/243-5/171-8) 154 -7| 153-5) 156 -&)158-$|156-2/153-9 
Classified according to chief component 
material: 
I.—Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, etc.) 67 |111-6/149-8)215-4/220-2)234-4|287-6/178-2) 148-41 147-2) 167-5] 171-9/175-8)168-6 
Il.—Animals and their Products........... 50 |102-5/119-9] 155-8}179-4]198-7| 204 -8)154-6}1383-3]127-9}125-2)138-1/135-5)135-8 
JIl.—t ibres, Textiles and Textile Products 28 | 97-8]133-3/196-8}2b9-9]281-4/303 -3/165-0]174-21196-2)199-7/193-C)173-0/172-0 
IV .—Wood, Wood Products and Paper..... 21 | 94-31100-1]122-4/139-4/171-6]241-6/202-5}166-3]177-7|161-4)159-¢}155-5) 156-0 
Ve-Tronjand its Preducts 7. 22...1. 956... 26 | 97-7)151-8)220-2/227-3}201-8/244-4)185-7|154-4) 170-3) 157-4) 147-7/ 143-7) 144-2 
VI. ak i errous Metals and their Pro- 

GUuGtS: «Sebi abe Re Ae Rae’. 15 | 96-2/137-3]146-2/144-21135-6|137-7} 98-6) 99-8] 94-1) 96-5}106-8)101-7}101-2 
Vil oueion’ Métallic Minerals and their Pro- 

Cts Ak a ee ae ee 16 | 94-5/102-2/126-0]144-9]163-8]197-5|205-4| 185-4) 183-2/184-2/177-&|175-8]175-8 
VIil.—Chemicals and Allied Products.... 13 |103-0}123-1] 154-8] 187-3]185- 4/223 -3]184-7|165-9) 165-7) 154-1/ 156-5) 159-0}157-9 
Classified according to origin: 

J.—tarm (Canadian Products)............ 36 |110-6]143-4|207-7|212-3] 232-5] 258-2|164- 2/1383 - 2] 128-8) 148-4/ 156-0] 158-9} 151-6 
[i —Marninese* SE ees. Bee ae 8 | 98-8]107-1]/136-8]172-5|177-5}173-5| 142-3] 149-3] 130-5] 137-3] 150-5} 150-9) 152-6 
LEP E Orestis. oh. Bees sch ine eee 21 | 94-3}100-11122-4]139-4]171-6|241-6| 202-5] 166-3]177-7|161-4| 159-3] 155-5] 156-0 
TV -2=Minerat®...2. Bee... the. BE shee. 67 | 95-8]/121-5| 153-2) 166-1/167-8]196-2|175-6] 157-4) 157-6] 155-3} 151-§)149-5) 149-1 

Allraw (or partly manufactured)...... 107 |104-2|133-4]178-4|189-2|206-0/244-0/168-4| 147-4] 144-2) 152-4/156-1)157-2)153-0 

All manufactured (fully or chiefly).... 129 |101-0/130-4/175-5/196-91204-4/242-0]180-0| 156-3] 156-6| 158-3] 160-5) 154-0/153-7 
Classified according to Purpose: 

I.—ConsumeERs’ Goops(GrRovuprs A AND B). 98 |101-3/120-6|154-0/172-8)/191-7/226-1/174-4/153 -4) 148 -$]150-8| 155 -5)159-7|158-4 
(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco....... %4 |105-6/132-3]177-1]193-3|207-6/244-4/170-7)145 -2| 144-$|147-8) 153 -| 157 -2/154-9 

IBOVETASCS:.. Sb ES och sn Atte sleet. « 4 |101-7/125-2)144-4]197-5/218-2/249-7|176-0)196-4)222-5)233-7|2384-5/239-1/237-7 

IBreadsputis. 26.8 See. och aa deen aaew chen © 8 }110-6/144-4/214-1/294-4]216-6] 261 -2/186-9] 151-6] 186-2) 161-&)183-3]174-6)172-3 

Whocolate. Uk BRS «2h ocletes lore: 1 |102-0/112-0/108-0]104-0] 131-6] 183-2/109-2] 96-0)100-0) 96-0)104-0)116-0)116-0 

Bish)... 9Be.. ob BR AR ee Bek. 8 | 98-81107-1]136-8]172-5]177-5)173-5| 142-3] 149-3] 130-5) 126-1) 150-5) 150-9) 152-6 

MET ULESS AO. «2 MMe ss ede etobets Jord coroners 8 |101-6/124-21149-8]173-5/221-6|249-4/218- 6] 203 -0| 204-8) 192-2} 188-6) 167-1]156-8 

Meats, Poultry and Lard.............. 12 |103-7| 118-9] 163-3}200-8|204-11209-2}152-7/ 147-0} 135-4) 128-6) 148- 1/159 -9}156-7 

Milk and Milk Products............... 11 |100-0]119-5]149-1/165-1| 192-8] 203-0] 167-8] 131-0} 183-5) 128-2] 139-8] 126-7|127-9 

Sugar trefinea a-ak. 41... oes. Ses ee 2 |115+4/171-6] 189-6] 208-4] 237-21408-3]213-3]170-4/216- 1] 184-1) 146-4) 140-7/140-7 

Negetablés...) 220k... ct cnteen «tl. agekr 10 |122-9]210-01393 -3/232-3/245-4/431-1/170-0)148-9] 188-4) 222-4]158-8)271-3}243-5 

1 Ey itat AA ae OO Re 2 1104-4/120-0]}155-2/174-4/197-61213-1]159-7}106- 4) 101-0} 121-0)123-8)109-4)116-8 

Bobactort...5..2e8. 62) We 4. aeRS.. 2 1108-0/117-6]124-9]154-7|204-1}227-0/206-5| 206-5) 206-5)216-5)216-5)216-5)216-5 

Miscellaneous! 2.62...) eh. ado aeee. - 6 | 99-3/119-6]159-5|213-0)248-4/283 -81186-9]169-6]160-7|159-6|148-7/157-8)}150-1 

(B) Other Consumers’ Goods........... 24 | 96-0/105-8/124-8/146-9| 171-6] 203-1)179-2/ 163-4) 153-9] 154-5)157-6)162-7/162-7 

Clothing (boots, shoes, rubbers, hosi- 

iery and underwear) tae... dlomnaee 11 |105-31128-5]156-0/181-3/232-5/260-2| 186-3] 160-6) 161-G) 153-6)151-7/152-8)152-8 
Household equipment................. 13 | 93-0] 98-6/114-9]136-0/152-3/185-0/ 176-9] 164-3] 151-7) 154-8] 159-4)165-9}165-9 
I MPTNEURC. 2 ee. c% Lider Dborsscl ters’ 0 abate = 3 |102-81107-3]145-0]189-1]245-3/323-4|249-4)219-6)229-1)194-8}194-8}194-8)194-8 
Glassware and pottery.............. 3 | 99-7|203-2/224-3|247-4/336-9/490-6/461-6/374-2|274- 2) 263 -3)322-7 321-+3/321-3 
Miscellaneous es....) Rbe . 8: 5088. 7 | 92-9] 97-91114-0]135-0]150-6)182-°3]174-8/ 162-8] 150-5) 153 -9]158-3]164-8)164-8 
II.—PRopvucers’ Goons (Groups C anp D) 146 |103-4/130-7/197-4/195-0) 206-2) 241-9/167-3| 146-8] 145 -6)151-7/156-2)150-9/148-0 
(C) Producers’ Equipment............... 15 | 94-4/101-1/126-3/146-0|164-6/197-1/206- 5/185 -7|184- 7/188 -2)181-2/182-6/182-0 
EROOLS..2e Moe «5 1 eB oe te R. AA BE: 4 | 98-11117-81163-4/203-9|216-6/264-5/248-0]189-6]216-0}222-0}204-2/204-2/204-2 
Light, Heat and Power Equipment and 
Supplies EA 5 See ast SP SES RE 2 7 | 94-5) 99-9]123-7/142-1|161-5|194-1|206-41186-0]184-7}187-5] 181-1) 182-3}182-3 

Miscellaneoust :4/5%.. sic 5 <Preretss ocho geeeee > 4 | 92-3/133-2/190-4/244-5|242-3/268-6]200-5|177-5/179-8}197-4/180-1]169-4)169-4 
(BD) Producers’ Materials... i...% ..,.. 2% - 131 |104-4/133-9/182-9|200-3/210-7/246-8/163-0|142-6| 141 -5)147-&/153-5/ 147-6) 144-3 

Building and Construction Materials. 32, | 93-81103-8]130-7] 150-5) 175-0/214-9} 183-21 163-6] 167-9)154-4)153-6)147-5| 148-4 

im DETAR A... «Se as <i aes Oe 14 | 91-1] 92-3/116-7|130-4/163-8}206-4/ 180-0] 162-2] 167-5} 150-5) 150-1)147-7/148-4 

Painters *Materials:. §.)..0c8G . ick fetes A |102+21159-4/219-4|264-3/303-2/313-7/173-3]188-3]195-0}186-&)191-0)171-7/177-7 

Miscellaneous). 8s. | cee ote ee < 14 1100-0/128-21174-2|191-9]192-4|227-7]192-6|165-2|166-7|161-6)159-1)/146-0)145-8 

Manufacturers’ Materials................ 99 |106-8/140-81194-9| 211-7/248-8/254-0/158-4/137-§]135 -5)146-8)153 -5)147-5)143-4 

lor Textile and Clothing Industries... 21 | 96-2/134-2]195-3/274-1/286-81310- 2/157 -3]178-3|204-4)222-6/195-7)172-4/ 171-1 

Hor Fur industry@ao... } ere «2 aioe aie = 2| 72-4] 83-01138-2/237-31445-6/477 -5| 264: 4/316-4/304-§]219- 9/231 -5/335-7/362-7 

Hor Leather Industry. .2:et. 2c. teas. 6 1102-8] 137-6] 167-8] 146-6] 217-4|176-3] 98-0)110-8] 95-3) 96-4)104-0) 89-4) 90-0 

For Metal Working [ndustries......... 27 | 95-0/145-0/175-8]174-9]155-1]173-0]123-2)115-5)118-8)113-5)116-1/113-1/111-2 

For Chemical Using Industries........ 7 1110-81167-9|211-5|230-6|184-0/208-7|184-8]160-7|155-5|152-7|150-4/164-7/160-8 

For Meat Packing Industries. . fo BR. 4 |110-0/120-9]165-8/195-4|180-2/186-6|114-3]111-3]103-4/102-3]119-1)121-1}114-1 

For Milling and other Industries....... 9 |114-61153-8]244-3/252-7|261-7/280-7|177-7|131-8]127- 6) 161-5} 183-2)171-4/163-9 

Miscellaneous Producers’ Materials.... 23 1108-41138: 6]177-3|188-8|209-9|295-8]186-7|156-2/147-3|154-8)154-7|154-0)151-4 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 












Beef Pork Bacon 
q » te 5 
- - Q nN Oo . ° 72 
LOCALITY 4 | a ol ioe ag cca paeaee aga: tachi pei 
B? (LB) Rave es | 25 | ws | ad [oe | oe | ee 
eae pane ee) te sb pe -m ey & Oy « hk Ov. 22 Cites 
A2l v2] oo} seo] so] 5 6s | ge | sel legs | gy. :-3 
Ss |is|ee|ee/es| 38 | 84 | $2 |28s| see] 88 | gs 
eH 4 not — 
Rm ceo ce a 8. Hm a Sa me ice aaa as fanfic) 
cents | cents | cents} cents | cents| cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 30-8 | 25-3 | 22-9 | 16-8 | 12-9 19-3 30-3 32-2 28-7 45-4 49-4 67-8 
Nova Scotia (Average)....... 31-9 | 26-3 | 22-5 | 17-2 | 14-3 15-4 24-8 28-5 27-6 42-2 47-3 66-8 
{Sydnev. tee eee 32-8 | 25-6 | 22-4 | 17-9 | 15-4 14-4 25 30-3 28-3 42-5 45-8 65-5 
2—New Glasgow.......... 27-5 | 24-7 | 18-6 | 14-8 | 12-3 14-8 23-3 27-4 25-6 39-3 44.8 64-2 
4-2 mberst: feck ovens 26-3 | 24-5 | 18-3 | 14-8 | 13-3 15 22-5 26-7 25-5 42-5 47-5 66-7 
$--Hoalifes. sf cccgihos cue 37-9 | 26-6 | 30-9 | 19-3 | 15-1 17-3 28-3 31-6 27-9 41-3 46 66-3 
ee WES shee, 9 Sane! ? 35 30 22-3 | 19 15-3 15-3 25 26-7 28-8 43-8 49-6 68-3 
6—T rand). anc! y.a2y ix aha bah. bee A, BLAS Bee. Bode ae lh eats ehet nee. le... 29-6 44 50 70 
7_PLE. L Stele § 27-9 | 26-3 | 24-4 | 19-9 | 15-5 i ae el aa 29 26-5 43 45 63-3 
New Brunswick (average)...| 30-9 | 25-3 | 22-7 | 18-4 | 13-1 17-6 26-5 30-1 26-9 44-3 48-3 67-2 
8—Moncton.......-.5.0000- 28-8 | 23-8 | 20-3 | 16-3 | 12 21-5 30 33-8 26-7 41 46-7 66 
9—St. John.............06- 35 28-3 | 25-1 | 19-3 | 13-7 17-8 27-5 32-3 26-4 43-5 47-5 71 
10—Fredericton............ 33-8 | 25 26-7 | 23 14-5 12-7 23-3 28-3 27-6 44-5 50 70 
1i—Bathurst:....4%..s.0ae 26 24-2 | 18-7 | 15 12 18-3 25 26 26-7 48 48-8 61-7 
Quebec (Average)............ 26-9 | 24-3 | 28-7 | 16-1 | 11-9 15-7 26-4 26-6 26-6 42-4 44.7 65-8 
12—Quebee snip ths bia.s Hoseioirls .-| 26-1 | 23-8 | 22-4 | 16-8 | 10-8 16-1 29:5 25-8 25-9 38 41-3 63-3 
18—Three Rivers........... 26 24-5 | 23-8 | 16-7 | 11-6 12-4 18-6 25°5 26-9 41-5 50 67-5 
14—-Sherbrooke............ 35 30 32-5 | 20-8 | 15 DT aed ee eae 32 26-4 45-5 46-4 63-3 
15-Sorel etude ds des Hee ss 22-5 | 22-5 | 21-5 | 12-5 | 11-5 L5n db. Jad... 24 25-7 fe her a, 67-5 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 23-4 | 20-6 | 20-8 | 15 12-2 15-6 23-3 22-6 24-3 40 40 63-3 
17-—St: John’s; .2520555'shhs8 25-8 | 24 24 16-5 | 11-5 16-5 30 26-5 25-7 45 45 65 
18—Thetford Mines......... 91 20 15 15 12 20 20 20 D6 Dal TES: Sus, | Peet eet ea EES 
19—Montreal............... 33-4 | 27-7 | 28-4 | 14-7 | 11-4 12-6 31-1 32-5 29-6 42-6 45 70-2 
0-H oe ee ee eee 29 25-9 | 24-9 | 16-5 | 10-8 12-9 32-5 30-8 28-4 41-9 44-9 66°5 
Ontario (Average)........... 32-5 | 26-6 | 23-8 | 17-7 | 13-4 21-7 30-1 34-7 29-6 43-5 47-3 69-1 
21-—Otbaweaiigaed’s Sah ake 33-6 | 27 24-1 | 17-6 | 13-4 19-3 30-8 31-5 28-8 45-1 48 68 
99-— Brock ville js eta hsaceell: 33-7 | 27-2 | 25-8 | 17-8 | 13-7 17-2 34-5 34-2 263 43 46-1 67 
93-—- Kingston ibesdei nt sich 31 94-4 | 24-4] 17-6 | 13 16-6 25 32-7 28 41-4 45-4 66 
94——Bellevalle sac c8 5 5 sles 29-7 | 25 25-5 | 17-3 | 11-4 21 31-7 33-3 28-8 47-3 49-3 69-1 
25—Peterborough.......... 33-1 | 28 22-8 | 19-4 | 14-2 22-3 28-8 35 327 45-9 49-3 71-8 
96—Oslinwa-. cas vcd ase 30-9 | 26-5 | 23-3 | 16-8 | 14-5 21-9 29 36 28-8 43-3 48-3 68-5 
7 -aOrillia cere, oc Peeks 33-1 | 27-6 | 24-4 | 19-6 | 14-4 22-9 28-3 36-7 31-7 44-3 47-6 66-8 
98 - Ss Toronboees). cutee ck 34 26-1 | 26 16-3 | 13-8 21-3 30-7 34-5 31 44-9 49-5 70-8 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 37-6 | 29 27-6 | 19-6 | 11-8 24:6 34 36-3 31-5 42-6 45-7 73-2 
30—St. Catharines.......... 31-6 | 26-8 | 25-2 | 17 11-1 23 26 35-1 31 42-1 45-5 69-9 
$1—Hamilton:. «.... odes 33-1 | 28-7 | 27-2 | 18-5 | 14-9 22 26-3 35-7 30 42-9 47-9 71:6 
32—Brantford..........0.0: 34-1 | 28-4 | 24-6 | 18 14 22-2 32-5 37 25 42-2 45-2 68-6 
S3—Galt:o te ccaas uk atek 33-8 | 27-5 | 25-2 | 18-4 | 15-3 233 27-7 33-8 32 44-4 47-5 68-3 
34—Guelph...............--| 30°5 | 25 22 17 13-5 21-8 28-3 31-3 35 40-3 44-1 66-6 
35—Kitchener.............. 27-9 | 25 20 18-1 | 15-3 21-9 30 pe eee 42-5 46-2 68-4 
33-8 | 27-3 | 24-2 | 18-3 | 13-9 21-8 28-3 33-8 29 42-5 45-2 68-4 
30 25 21 18-4 | 15-3 22 29 34-1 26-7 41-3 46-7 69-6 
33-5 | 27-3 | 25-4 | 17-4 | 12-8 21-5 28-2 34-3 30 44-6 48-2 70:6 
¥ 33 27-3 | 23-5 | 16-8 | 13-7 21-9 32-5 37-3 28-2 45-5 48-3 70-1 
40—Chatham.............. 31-7 | 25-9 | 22-4 | 17-2 | 12-4 23-9 28 34-3 30-1 43-8 47 73°8 
1—Windsor................ 30-9 | 25-6 | 25-4 | 17-1 | 12-4 22-8 31-3 35-6 26-7 44 45-9 69-5 
2 -Sarnia...cb.f ibs Ohsss doe L 30-7 | 25 23-3 | 20 15-1 23-8 32-5 36-7 31-7 42-9 47-3 70-6 
43—Owen Sound............ 29 25 20:3 | 17 14-3 22-3 23-3 30-6 265 45-8 48-6 66 
44—North Bay............. 38-7 | 32 28-3 | 18-7 | 12-9 22-5 35 38-3 30 41 44-7 70 
45—Sudbury..............- 33-9 | 26-2 | 24-9 | 19-5 | 13-9 22-9 32-5 37-3 29-7 42-4 48-4 70-5 
46—Cobalt..............08- 32-5 | 27-5 | 22-5 | 13-5 | 10 20 30 31-5 26-7 44-2 49-3 63-3 
47—Timmins............... 30-3 | 26 20-3 | 15 12-1 24 32-5 35 29-3 40-8 45 67 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 34-9 | 29 23-5 | 18-2 | 12-3 21-8 28-8 34 30-5 42-6 46-7 67-1 
49—Port Arthur............| 31:4 | 24-8 | 20-9 | 17-6 | 13-9 21-4 35-2 36°5 30-8 45-3 50:8 70-8 
50—Fort William........... 31-5 | 23-2 | 20-4 | 16-3 | 13-8 18-1 31:6 33-6 31-6 44-9 50-3 71-1 
Manitoba (Average)......... 27-9 | 20-9 | 20-7 | 14-5 | 10-7 15-1 28:5 30-6 26-8 47-5 51-9 68-9 
51—Winnipeg............... 29-1 | 21-8 | 21-6 | 13-5 | 10-8 13-5 28 32-6 28-6 47-4 53-2 69-4 
52—Brandon................ 26-7 | 20 19-8 | 15-4 | 10-5 16-7 29 28-5 25 47°5 50-6 68-3 
Saskatchewan (Average)....| 29-6 | 22-7 | 20-1 | 14-7 | 11-0 15-9 33-2 30-2 27-8 51-4 56-2 67-8 
be= Regine oie. Side 28-8 | 21-3 | 18-7 | 13-4 | 11-1 15-6 33-4 28-9 28-7 49-7 55-5 68-5 
54—Prince Albert.......... 28-3 | 21-7 | 16-8 | 13 9-7 14-3 31-7 32-3 29-3 54-5 55 64 
55—Saskatoon.............. 28-1 | 23-1 | 21-4 | 15-1 | 11-2 16-1 33-6 31-1 25 50-1 55-4 66-4 
56—Moose Jaw............. 33 24-6 | 23-4 | 17-4 | 11-8 17-6 34-2 28-5 28-1 51-1 58-8 72-1 
Alberta (Average)........... 26-7 | 21-0 | 18-5 | 13-3 | 10-0 15-0 32-3 29-5 27-7 49-1 53-9 63-7 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 25 19-8 | 19-4 | 13-6 | 10 15-8 33-3 27-5 31-6 51-4 54-3 63-7 
458—Drumheller ........... 30 25 20 15 10 15 35 30 25 47-3 51 62-5 
59—Edmonton............. 27 19-7 | 18-9 | 13-1 | 10 15-7 29-9 33-5 29-7 48-8 54-1 63-1 
60—Calgary.............0.. 26-3 | 19-9 | 18-1 | 12-6 | 10-9 15-8 31-7 31-2 25 46-8 53-8 €6 
61—Lethbridge............. 25 20-8 | 16-2 | 12-4] 9-2 12-9 31-4 25-2 27-3 51-3 56-5 63-2 
British Columbia (Average).| 32-9 | 25-5 | 23-0 | 16-5 | 13-9 23-6 37-7 36-3 31-1 53-0 57d 68-7 
62—Fermie...............0.. 32 25 29 15 12-5 25 40 35 35 53-4 55-8 64-2 
68—Nelson.........0000000: 32 25 25 18 13-7 22-5 35 35 28 52 56 63-8 
Stee Trail. se ee te: 32-5 | 25 22-4 | 19 15-1 24-2 40 35 27-6 58 63-3 70 
§5—New Westminster...... 32-1 | 25-5 | 21-3 | 14-3 | 12-5 21-6 36-9 37-9 34 51-1 56-7 70 
66—Vanvouver............. 34 25-8 | 22-7 | 14-6] 13-6 22-6 40 BH 31-3 53-1 57-4 74:1 
GT Mietoria net 34-1 | 23-9 | 23-6 | 14-5 | 13-9 23-8 34-1 35-5 29-8 54-1 59-1 69-3 
68+ Nandimo..... 66 4. 33-1 | 25-8 | 22-5 | 19-1 | 17-9 28 40-9 35-4 28-3 50-8 55 69-5 
69— Prince Rupert......... 33-3 | 27-7 | 24-3 | 17-7 | 12-3 21-4 35 39-2 35 51-4 57 69 





a Price per single quart higher. —_b Adjacent localities 14c. to 18c. per quart. 
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Fish Eggs 
. = ¢ wa n 
. 4 o o ° ane} q 
xo) & ne) - : Sg: 
=— ya i 4 % 3 gs oS Sie ga 
eis ||) ees = res I a ne} =6 «| on on Ha 
MO oO “ao ree | . A ie 3 7 | hw eS a8 
gage] 8 a ; Pe ida.| 4. |(@8 Sl Be | fay laos 
Sea | 20 |/Glad] gs Do, | O85 lac. (Sgsd) or BS [am 88 
mo | Om | Qaed Fata) Gs ira) gs |2sor! ge | alte i bilge 
S88 |aee|233| Se | fe |28e| Be lees] BE | SEs loses 
otal Hoe 3s s * — fost = 
One | mse | eas am wD ne fy itm a Po Ea Bis a 


Milk, per quart 


Butter 


prints, etc. 


Dairy, solids, 
per lb. 


Creamery, 
prints per lb. 


Hoenn ey eee ee ee ee ee eee 7 


cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 


13-3 rt he 29 tise: Pallet 53°8 17-9 18-4 27-5 23:3 41-1 
8 OO) Ae aes OS as pee 60 18-1 15 28-5 24-8 44-9 
Mp ROY LAN DO Sy ache Seyell tus os Peis 60 17-3 18 29-1 24-1 37°1 
15 ZOOM dl cevomac teal see oer 45 18 20 27 24 36-7 
12 BOAR Seamed sl Fo woes 50 17-5 15-4 26-4 26 45-5 
18 ni} Us | rae aata a |Ueteet 5 ocx bio demicre 18-3 17 28 27-2 42-1 
So-Takolas | |b? ones eae oan oe Aacua|etonadse 18 20 25-9 25-6 40-5 
10 eS Psa Rote 7 60 LSPA SI Seog. acto 39-9 25 31-5 
16-7 ap ON). coe ht- 10-0 55-6 18-1 17-6 35-3 24-3 38-8 
12 BONE Pe ate ae 10 60 18-5 18 40-8 25-3 40-6 
18 OO) 8) os cee eee 10 17-8 16 43-1 23°5 41-9 
20 SOT sey to hea nge nee 55-60 19-1 18-5 31-4 24-8 41-4 
SPAR ek IB Chee [ome ay cs RS rar 45 16-8 18 25-8 23-5 31:3 
14-6 30:3 17-1 10-0 59-0 20-8 21-9 30-6 23 °9 38-9 
25 41} Baa Sita 50 20 20 38-8 24-1 41-4 
15-20 Fie fas 1D laclednoae 20 25 29 23-8 39-5 
po) ha eee iF) so Bs stbesuelc 21:3 19 32°9 25-1 38-8 
12 30 Uy S  Reeado ga bse meee 25 25 24-2 24-8 34°4 
moments sell ee cia sich sed PAVE SLB Siie, 8 Sai lo Renan cia Ase see fo Reick ogi 26-4 22-6 34-7 
So atos |p AapaiGae 12-5-15 10 60 200 Ma he OLD 24-6 39-6 
Ss erat 10 8 DOM Ol terateesetene\ eke shestate 22-8 23 36 
18 35-38 De ee | pe ae 75 20:3 22-1 33°4 23-3 44-9 
LOT ge Zot UR otto eisai fe 60 18-8 20 30-4 24-1 41-2 
19-3 30-4 22-3 11-7 68-4 21-5 19-9 39-5 24-4 38-5 
18 30-32 22 iY Oe tits Ae 23-3 16 39 24-3 43-4 
Brie opie (oiets SORE cee nee Po gets Veo cee] eee’ 25-5 34-7 
LOR ee $2 TORS iene ate: 16-8 19-3 35-6 21-9 39-1 
20 30 20 10 25 22 37°3 24-6 32-7 
Baus Srey att 35 ZONA cree OG 25 25 34-4 24-6 32°7 
20 25 OW | oe epee oll easton ote oiliseoserctel = 18 38-1 24-6 38-1 
20 PP Alee ous PBT 2 Ie ee Sen Ie La ZOO [smack ee ¢ 35°9 24-8 34-6 
14 35 30 12-5 72 23°3 15 41 24-1 42 
20 35 OER crexospatere'o|| teerera 2" 21 22 42-1 24-8 41:5 
22 35 SOE Ware anysrsete liciysrecate + 25 19 88-7 21-9 39:3 
20 35 Datewise 75 20 19-3 43-5 23-4 41 
20 28 23 15S ll sincere ce 19 18 38-3 23:3 35-6 
15 33 20 15a] aon oleae 20 22-5 38-7 23-7 39-2 
20 30 PA Oe Rl ional naa Ol OS Reaeal Cateieiaces 41-3 23-8 39-8 
afi me's aes I| leomeaee RE er ag eet a0 SAsncesees~ ie omeO 23-1 36-1 


ee eee ee os [Ce acy 


ees Oe ee ee i ee oe CO ee Ce i Cet ay 


eents 


eee sees 


see eecee 


a ee ey 


ge bee. eee, 


cents 


weer eee 
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Locality 


Dominion (average)................. 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 
1—SY OC: cctoc’ od ee 
2 New, Glasgow... <a...) beeeie 6+ 
OAM NEES taps ss he ec ecient ee 


7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown......... 
New Brunswick (average).......... 
B—NMOnctonsecc. ces cies Se Oe 
Sb. JOM os pe regs oe aie a = 


12—Quebec. Rs iq ead res teins Lx 


15—Sorel..... Sie See 
17—St. John’s. aetrr ee ets ae mee a 


DOF Us Aaesies tiovs «oes it ee eine ee 


23——IINGStONi ye: ssh ie ates oe oe ae 
24—Bellevillos. Wes tee oo dena oe 


26—Oshawa Deas <2 iS cet ice Mos Se 


29 INiagara Halls: -. accu. de oes co > 
S0—Sb. Catharines... «ce ete o. 
Si Hamaltony. oS accke cate sutbie: 
a STANUOTG s 5. oh ate ore aysvevede ote alee os 
So Galt eo pen nota. eBue ce aaee es 
4 GMOlO LY sy, cota g ibis aeclae de 
35—Kitcheoner:). . 1.5... s6 dees a 


44——North Bays... ..:6¢ 12 bc ehis ae 
AD —SUGDULY, dhs. ots sete cn ob cece ae 
AAO ANG co Mee eo Maeno Wien ae ae 


Manitoba (average)................. 
D1l——Winnipeg sa. .3.20...en0 .ee sea a. 
52—brandonime.. cosets ces kere os 


H3—ReGMAM Na. . lessees. oe Peeks 


Alberta (average).................-- 
57—Medicineiata... ces «see heute oe 
H8— Drumheller’ .. 5 eves... 6 nets le 


British colamita (average)......... 
G2-——Wernie®. 2.25.3 0s Moen ee ns 


GS== NANAIMO: sicincl fo Sees cee dees 
69—Prince Ruperts. 9.2.2... -2-8.eee: 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
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Cheese (Kind most 
sold), per lb. 


Bread; plain white, 


per lb. 


7-6 
8-1 
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Flour (kind most 
sold), in 24 lb. 
bags, per lb. 
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Rolled oats, 
per lb. 
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Rice (kind most 
sold), per Ib. 
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Tapioca, medium, 
pearl, per lb. 
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Canned Vegetables 
a o 
Dalia a 
ee | cee |e 
og Ln) ng 
88 | aa | NS 
H aon ak 
Ee) 2 Seal | eee 
HH Ay oO 
cents cents cents 
16-3 17-4 16-3 
18-4 18-3 17-0 
18-4 18-2 17-7 
17-1 17-3 16-7 
19-7 19-4 15-9 
18-1 17-8 17-4 
19 19 18-3 
18-1 18 16-1 
17-3 16-9 17:8 
17-1 16-8 16-0 
17-8 17-1 16-1 
16 16-3 14-4 
16 15:6 15-1 
18-4 18 18-4 
15-0 17-5 15-5 
15-5 17-6 17-1 
14-9 19-2 16-1 
14-5 18-1 14 
15-5 17-1 15-4 
14:3 16-6 15-4 
17-5 19-5 17-5 
16-1 17-8 16 
13-9 15-8 14-5 
13-1 15-9 13-6 
15-7 16-4 15-3 
15-3 16-2 15 
17 16-6 15-5 
14 14-6 13-4 
14-5 16-6 15-1 
16-8 15-7 15-2 
15-1 15 15-3 
16-6 17-8 15-8 
14-9 15-6 14-6 
15-7 16-3 16-1 
13-9 15 14-2 
14-8 15-8 14-5 
14:5 15-1 15 
15 16-5 14-6 
15-3 15-3 15-2 
15-2 15-5 15-5 
15-1 15-4 14-3 
16:3 16-1 14-8 
16:5 16-4 15-5 
15-8 17 18-1 
15-5 16-4 14-7 
15-6 17 15-6 
16-8 17-4 15-4 
15-5 17-1 15-3 
14-8 16-8 14-6 
16-4 17-3 15+7 
18-2 20 18-5 
16-1 15-9 15-2 
15-7 16-2 15-6 
16°4 17-8 16-6 
16-8 17-6 15-4 
18-9 | 18-8 18-8 
19 | 18-5 18-5 
18:7 19-1 19 
18-2 18-6 18-1 
18-9 18-4 17-4 
18-8 18-7 18-7 
17-6 19 18-4 
17-6 18-1 17:8 
15-6 19-3 18-5 
16 21 19 
14-8 18-9 18 
14-9 18-8 18 
15-8 18-4 18-9 
16-7 19-5 18-7 
16-5 18-5 17-4 
17-5 19-2 19-6 
15-8 20 19-2 
16-2 19 18-4 
16-1 17-2 16-1 
15-1 16-5 15 
15-1 18-6 15 
18 18-4 18 
18-2 19 18-2 
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Potatoes Apples 
= > © 
8 re) 2 ae ; i" 2 
3 T ; 2 | § od 2 pe 8 Sos : 
rs ae iy et ee pon te Ed as Sg si 
cue = 4 32 3a do 2 oS 23 Pate] 5 
>a ® ® & Sg oo & Qs So ieee a”. 
SOR Bae Te’ a 8.3 ees 89 RD a> on 22 hy BQ Pa 
See | jon) (esl aeed Eel Ge) ae (ess tS Tigo eek |) es | Bs 
a6y,| oa = 3 ida | a) fo | Sos ls BS a oe 
Boo Co i Bi 2 eH aN iS fs g2 En HO Ao 
502 au a D 2, 5 2 Fa) a OC 5 Ao aa BS 2. 6 2. 
Q =) av Ay By <3] Ay a} 6) s ‘) = 6) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents $ cents $ cents 
8-0 7°8 2-743 54-7 38:7 20-1 15-9 18-7 18-6 838 28-8 -680 45-4 
8-0 8-0 2-392 45-7 37:5 18-9 16-2 19-2 19-9 871 31-1 +687 46-0 
7-5 8-6 | 2-582 ASTRA. 4, toes 19-9 16-8 19-8 20-7 886 30 A ae (a A 
7-7 7:3 1-768 31-7 25 16-7 15-2 20 19-3 766 31 £65: Ilio otvetelete 
7-9 7:3 2-925 AQAAD 5. Cae 18-8 16-5 18-8 20 90 DO wit Naseer ae 45 
8-2 8 2-607 54-2 50 19-6 16-8 18 19-1 818 31 563 39 
9-1 8-3 2-15 48) sale. oo ee 20 15 20 20-5 917 32 863 50 
7:7 8-2 2-20 ASS Sells A. eae 18-3 16-6 18-6 19-9 938 31 67 50 
7:9 9-3 1-467 SOB8 ot ORs ee 17-2 18 18-3 85 26 663 60 
8-0 7-5 2-444 53-5 46-0 19-1 18-8 19-4 19-5 773 31 674 47-9 
8-5 7-5 2-65 63 Se 14a: 20 17-3 19 19-3 788 33 667 50 
7-4 5-7 2-125 ARTO. of. hae 19 23 19-7 ASH Ze. ge cae ok 30 625 48 
8-2 8-3 2-50 51- 42 18-5 16-7 20-2 19-2 88 28 73 42-8 
7-8 8-6 | 2-50 51- 50 19 18-3 18-6 20-7 65 OOO ee Pane ee 50 
viv) 7:3 2-659 51- 33-5 18-5 15-8 18-5 19-2 872 27 740 44-1 
8-6 7-6 | 2-519 45- Sp 19-4 17-6 20 19-6 967 30 78 45 
7-3 7-7 2-645 51 30 20-6 16-8 20-4 20 +964 27-5 813 45 
7-6 6-7 3-113 58 35 19-3 16-8 18-5 22 -85 30-8 692 42-5 
7-8 7-8 2-64 GSS a Ol eee Ae Ren 16-5 15-3 17-9 19 -97 OA Sd (a hacia E Be 41-7 
6-8 6-8 | 2-546 ESI eR BRB ou 16-7 15-6 16 15 *75 21-7 70 43 
8 7-5 2-25 Ase NE Re Ss coe 20 13-8 20-6 21-5 -75 Dore "i eiervette ters 47-5 
7:3 7-7 2-645 BrlCsLNs | ep vane ae 19-3 16 18 18 -90 32-5 85 45 
7-7 6-5 2-573 49 38-7 18 15 18-3 18-8 913 26-8 663 42-2 
8-3 7-4 3-00 55 29 16-7 15-6 WG 18-6 -78 25 68 44-7 
8-2 8-3 3-020 61- 38-2 19-4 15-6 18-2 18-0 837 27-8 665 42-1 
8-2 8-4 2-83 59- 44-4 21-2 16 18-3 20-7 +855 29-9 643 45-7 
7-6 10 3-00 66- 30 20 15-3 17-7 19-4 97 30°6 728 41-6 
7-7 6-5 | 2-66 53° 35 awh 14-7 17-4 17-3 +864 27-9 622 42-5 
8-4 9°3 3-25 58 SOME. es 15-9 17-7 17-5 +822 25 €96 42-7 
8-7 7-9 | 3-35 : 25 19 13-8 17-6 17-2 +894 28-4 669 38-6 
9-1 8-9 2-91 55-6 40 15 13-9 17-5 18-3 81 26°8 545 44-5 
7°8 BOs PS Si3e | ETO Ge |..4.5 cele et ee 14-5 18-6 18-4 -82 30 70 40 
7-7 6-8 | 3-038 39-3 16 13-8 17-3 15-8 -719 25-2 623 39°4 
10 8-3 B50 BOOP | c....c ees bm tare bee 18-7 19-7 19-2 -98 29-2 838 46 
9 SeAat ets eGo) |G -SOGE |. b Stawals ts << fa 15 18-6 15 -767 24-5 643 40-5 
8-4 7-8 | 2-74 40 oe 14-6 17-6 15-4 *754 24-6 586 41-9 
6-9 8 SOSH Le SiGe |. te Se elle chao ie 15-6 16-8 15-4 -75 26 567 38 
8-9 We I SOGOOME |. BODO |... Aa al> tans eae 15-6 17-7 17-7 81 25 80 40 
9-2 7-5 | 2°67 BOSE lege 15-2 16 17-1 +806 25 63 39 
8-4 BeSnhe2c9SS- |e G2-an| 4... cael pres 14-3 16-6 16-6 *75 25-5 623 38 
8-1 9 22695) WA GESaN |. ds Meets See 16-7 16 15-8 +785 26-7 617 41 
1:6 O-Gil lee S8a8 |) 1 GSS) |... eas 15 17-3 18-6 17 +85 26-6 593 41 
7-4 8-3 2-90 SO Mee e2®... 14-8 17-1 16-8 813 27-7 59 42 
8-1 9-6 | 2-76 SOSOuIe tare o:. - 15:3 18-1 16-6 875 26-2 686 4] 
7-2 9-3 2-75 Dah, Ele See 17 17-5 15-4 888 28-3 708 40 
8-2 6-6 | 2-75 Ah ies bh So ae 17 18 18-4 84 29-1 706 42 
7-2 7-2 2-85 SORE i te eee..2 15-8 18-3 17-3 913 27-9 70 39 
7-4 8 SOO GOS | oes 5 SS 15 17-3 16-8 -79 28-5 688 40 
7-6 8-5 3°37 | F 74 <8 5 aan wee 20 14-4 18-6 18-7 833 30 62 40 
8-6 OaG i e851 | Pe Sse |. bee. 20 17 20 22-4 -897 31-3 70 46 
9-1 7 3-230 |e S2sOt il. 4s sae 20 19 20-6 20 96 31-3 Ue 52 
9-2 Om7 | 8-667 | BWG28t |-..0. vee 18-5 14-2 21 20-3 -917 30 80 45 
8-1 8-2 3-061 45 19-7 15-1 19-3 23-2 +813 27°8 667 43 
6-8 8-3 2-24 46-7 22-5 16-3 | 19-6 19 +786 29- 607 42 
7-9 8-1 2238 | 4258) 1. 1. See 20 16-9 19-6 20-6 -781 28-9 594 42-1 
8-4 7-9 | 1-885 | 52-5 |........ 19-3 16-7 39-5 19-8 778 29-0 644 46-0 
8-2 7-3 1 49208 |) 59M |ccht. UR 19- 16-6 19-6 20-7 *746 29 655 47 
8-5 8-5 1-85 60 18- 16-7 19-4 18-8 “81 29 +633 45 
8-0 8-5 |] 3-718 | 65-0]........ 21- 15-6 19-3 20-4 -814 29-79 -699 51-1 
7-8 7-9 D2 QOLE NV -Oead | sch eres 20 15-4 19-2 20-3 +757 29-1 657 49-3 
7-8 S270) 400M | O75 OE. kB 23 15 19-2 20-8 87 30-7 677 50:6 
8-3 8-3 ADO} 7 600i) ES cae 21 15-4 18-8 20-7 +818 29-1 78 52°6 
8-1 8-9 Seok |. LG24) |..b. wee 20 16-5 19-8 19-6 -808 30 681 51-7 
4:7 7:7 2-698 | 48-4 ]........ 21 15-6 19-6 19-1 -817 28-9 673 49-4 
7:9 8-2 D=36u | £4070 lacks. aan 21 15-6 20 19-7 831 30 731 51-4 
8-6 6-8) 12 aes |b aPeS) | See 21 17 19-4 19-4 838 28-1 612 48-8 
4 7-2 DEO | FOQSSb lk cs stem 20 14-2 18-4 19-2 -767 27-1 594 47-2 
7-4 Tia (2:75) fe S616) io.) trate 20 14-8 20-7 19-1 -799 28-1 702 50-4 
7-5 88] GSsOIE! Fob... tae 23-2 16-4 19-4 18-3 -85 31-3 725 49-2 
7-7 5-9 2-189 | | 44-3)... 20. 23-4 15-3 19-5 17-7 -841 31-3 699 50-5 
9-7 DD B2R4 OE 4.8S<3h |: 2 eda 21-7 17 20:8 20-8 -908 31-7 75 51-7 
8-1 7°3 2580e] | LO We |. .t.0.. Mee 25 16 19-5 18-3 *917 35-8 70 54-2 
7:6 7°3 DS Teb DOUG lean tee 25 16-2 17-5 17 -90 35 *75 49 
5-9 4-8 b-Souk | Fos s0P |e ako. Ane 21-7 13-5 19-3 15 “80 27-5 °675 46-2 
6-8 5:3 1690 | [aust |... Roe 22-5 14-4 19-2 16-3 +745 28 629 47-1 
vf 4-5 1 74AE |— ESO SG | bys ci aeee 20-9 14-6 20 16 *781 28-5 621 48-6 
7-9 5-9 Deitel! 150 OF |iscb. net 25 13-8 20-1 17 81 32 665 52-5 
8-7 623) 2220 a OO Eick. om 25 16-5 19-2 20-8 +867 31-7 733 55 
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Sugar 


Locality 


in dollar lots, 


per lb. 


Granulated, 
Yellow 


in dollar lots, 


per lb. 
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Pepper, pure, black, . 
ground, per lb. 


per lb. 


Cream of tartar 


SEPTEMBER, 1926 
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Dominion (Average)....... 
Nova Scotia (Average)..... 
1—Sydney.............. 
2—New Glasgow........ 
oA Wersten, . 2 si at-ece 8 


GaP TUTOR: cette cs ose Receots 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown 
New Brunswick (Average) 
8—Moncton............. 


Quebee (Average).......... 
12—Quebec............... 


ABD OLOl Mtapet uts-c cot steers 


20— Hall) 4. AGB iaies «5 steele 


23—Kingston............. 
24—Belleville............. 
25—Peterborough......... 
26—Oshawa@.......see0ee- 


29—Niagara Falls........ 
30—St. Catharines........ 
31—Hamilton............ 


34—Guelph............0.- 
35—Kitchener............ 


Zz 
41—Windsor............. 7- 
42—Sarnia.............06. 7 
43—Owen Sound..... 5.80) 8 
44—North Bay........... 7 
45—Sudbury............. 8. 
46—Cobalt............... 9 
47—Timmins............. 9g 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 8 

8 


Manitoba (Average)....... 
51—Winnipeg............. 
O2——BrandOntwnec.. .b< «cit 

Saskatchewan (Average). . 
58—Regina.............0- 
54—Prince Albert......... 
55—Saskatoon............ 
56—Moose Jaw........... 

Alberta (Average).......... 
57—Medicine Hat........ 
58—Drumbheller.......... 
59—Edmonton............ 


65—New Westminster.... 
66—Vancouver............ 


CO ST SI ST SI SJ 00 CO 82 00 “I 00 © CO OD 00 00 00 CO GD CO ~I GD 00 
DCI CID OOWOSBWOWON RO NRW OS 


a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. Small bars 4.c¢ and 5c. 


: a. | 2 J 25 é f. Welsh and Scotch coal. 
ags used extensively. h. Lignite. i. Poplar, etc., j. In British Columbia coal oil is sold toa great extent in tins 


cord from price quoted. 


az 
ie2) 


ST STS ST STD 0 TTT STAT TD TNT BAT OD MIT DD DID SENT ATT AT AE AT ATT NI I 00 00 07 © 


pw 


CO MOCO mM OImIRIhS “Qe Grto OOS <1 t2 Go~TSISrbo ce ONE CoS MmOO JEN OS GoMmComGoeses com. Spr Som Goel Oomoo@mancianer woes 


ST NTO ST ST ATT 00 03 ST 41 00 00 92 00 1 00 “TD TAT OZ CONTI OO OO CONT TST I 


Welsh coal. 


d | 3 12 

2 a2ligil po |e 

ine} a oo.8 om gy i=| 

© |28/fes) BS [-- 

A 1 ed [esc] ft | Ss 

Sh} Bo lela] se | ais 
o_— ae) 3 Bris ap at 
Se) oo (825) 25 | as 
OF lA io F]) Ho 
cents | cents} cents| cents | cents 
61-3 | 71-8 | 27-2 15-5 3:7 
66-1 | 70-2 | 29-8 13-0 4-0 
67 71-5 | 31-3 14-5] 4-1 
67-5 | 72-7 | 30 12-6] 3-6 
66-7 | 69-4 | 29-3 12-3 | 4:6 
64-7 | 69-8 | 29-2 14-8} 3-9 
62-5 | 65 30 12 3-5 
68-3 | 72-9 | 29-2 12 4-2 
64-2 | 71-7 | 28-2 14-6 | 4-1 
65-4 | 72-9 | 26-3 13-1 | 3-8 
68-6 | 75-4 | 27-2 13 3-5 
61-7 | 67-8 | 25-7 12-3 3-8 
65 74-2 | 25-4 13-2 3°7 
66°3 | 74-1 | 27 14 4 

60-3 | 68-3 | 26-1 13-5 | 3-6 
60-2 | 72 26-3 1G 5) eed 
62 71-3 | 26-3 14-4 4-3 
60-8 | 69-2 | 26-7 12-9 3 

55 47-4 | 25 11-4] 4-2 
60 68-9 | 25-5 11 3-9 
64 72-5 | 26-7 13-6 | 3-9 
62-9 | 71-8 | 26 13°8.| 325 
61 70-2 | 25-6 15-1 3-2 
56-7 | 71-5 | 26-7 13-1 3-1 
62-2 | 72-5 | 26-3 13-7 3-4 
59-1 | 71-3 | 26-9 12-8 | 3:3 
62-5 | 74-2 | 27-5 14-1 3°7 
57-1 | 68-6 | 25-4 13-3 3°9 
64 70-4 | 24-9 13-8 | 3-3 
63-3 | 67-4 | 25-9 14-2 3-5 
66 71-6 | 25 11-9 3+2 
69 TB 1 25 14-2 3-4 
63-8 | 72-8 | 24-5 12 3-1 
65 76-9 | 26-6 13:8 | 3-7 
62-5 | 71-4 | 22-5 11-4 3-1 
62-1 | 71-8 | 25 Le 3 

60-6 | 72-9 | 24-3 12-5 3-1 
64-3 | 71-9 | 25 13-8 | 3-4 
61-9 | 72-4 | 25 12:9} 4-1 
50-1 | 71-3 | 24-8 13-2 3°8 
62-5 | 68-8 | 25 13 3-5 
61-3 | 72-2 | 25 12-9 3°3 
67-7 | 77 25-4 14-1 3:6 
65-6 | 74 26-3 13-9 3-4 
55-5 | 68 25 12-7 3-3 
61 73 25-9 13-4 3 

65 76-1 | 25-8 13 2-7 
65 72°5 | 25 12-9 | 3-2 
66-3 | 73-3 | 27-2 14-4 4-1 
66 74-6 | 28 16-7 3°3 
61-3 | 74-2 | 31 14-5 | 4-2 
62-5 | 73-3 | 32-5 16-7 4-1 
59-7 | 73-2 | 29-4 16 3-8 
51-9 | 73-3 | 28-6 15 2-9 
62:5 | 73-9 | 30 14-7 | 3-4 
58-0 | 73-3 | 28-2 13-6 | 3-8 
57 73° | 27-7 12:6] 3-6 
59 73 28-6 14-5 3-9 
58-5 | 73-2 | 29-2 20-8 | 3-7 
58 68-6 | 28 al9 3°3 
58-1 | 77-5 | 30-8 | a22-8]) 4 

57-7 | 73-9 | 27-7 | a21-8 | 3-5 
60:3 | 72-9 | 30-1] al9-4 3-8 
57-2 | 73-7 | 27-6 19-1 | 3-7 
57 75-3 | 28-1 | a21-7 |] 3-5 
50-7 | 72-8 | 26-7 | a20 3°8 
58 70-3 | 26-4 | al6-4}] 3-7 
60-9 | 72-5 | 28-4 | al6-1 3:7 
59-4 | 77-8 | 28-6 | a21-4 3°8 
57-6 | 72-0 | 28-6 23-5 | 4-1 
66 73 28 a25 4-1 
60 77:5 | 27-5 | a27-9 | 3-9 
55 69-3 | 29 a26-9 4-5 
55-8 | 69-2 | 27-6 | al8-7 | 4-2 
56-3 | 72-8 | 29 a24-4 } 3-9 
56-3 | 66 28-1] alg 3°5 
58 75 29:5 | a20-9} 4-2 
53-3 | 73 30 a25 4-5 


e. The higher price for Welsh coal. 


65 
75 





~ 3 

Ls er | 

g Ba 8 

8 a3 2 

~ oO fast ° i=] 
ieips) lanka} Ke) 

om = ib 
ae | $8 28 
ne | ga se 

cents cents $ 

12-5 7-5 16-874 
13-1 8-1 17-250 
13 VAC a (ee 2 aaa 
14 Ca 5eul Pp Se as eee 
12-9 7-8 di7-00 
13-1 8  Jel6-00-19-00 
12-8 OR ee ore 
12-7 SiGr|) oa 
14 7 15-40 
13-0 7-4 17-125 
14-3 7-9 218-00 
12-7 7:3 15-50 
11:6 a 16-00 
13-4 7-2 19-00 
11-1 6-9 16-168 
10-9 7-5 | 16-50-17-00 
11-2 7-1 15-50 
10-9 6-7 je16-25-18-50 
10-7 7 15-00 
10-5 6-9 | 15-00-15-50 
13-3 6°5 14-50 
11-8 7-1 1£16-50-17-00 
10-8 6-7 | 16-00-16-50 
10 6-6 |e16-75-19-50 
11-7 7-4 16-388 
li 7-2 |e16-75-19-50 
12-4 7-2 | 15-50-16-00 
ll 7 Je15-50-18-00 
11-7 7-2 16:00 
10-6 6-7 15-75 
11-6 6-9 16-00 
12-6 7-7 | 15-50-15-75 
10-2 6:6 | 15-25-15-75 
10-9 7-1 |g14-50-15-00 
10 6-8 }215-25-15-50 
10-5 6-9 15-50 
11 6-8 15-50 
10-3 6-9 | 15-50-15-75 
10-8 6-9 | 15-50-16-00 
11-1 7 15-50-16-00 
11-3 6-8 16-00 
11-7 7-1 | 15-50-16-00 
11 7-4 | 16-00-16-50 
12-3 7-6 16-50 
11-8 7-2 16-00 
10-6 7-5 |g¢16-00-16-50 
11-7 7-3 16-50 
11 7-9 | 16-00-16-50 
12-5 7:5 16-50 
15 7-8 | 17-00-17-50 
14-3 8-7 19-00 
15 8-8 18-50 
13-7 8-3 | 16-50-16-75 
12 7:8 19-00 
12-1 8 17-50 
13-3 7°8 20-500 
12°3 8 19-00 
14-2 7-5 22-00 
14-8 7:5 23°625 
14-7 7-6 23-00 
15 (ES a is ae 9 Sle 
15:3 6-9 | 23-00-25-50 
14-2 Piston cca be ceeminre teres 
14-2 7 fee ee, Se ee 
14-3 6-8 g 

15 GAB. Hae ss ere 
14-2 De ole ot ee ree 
12-4 Re Ou lect eee eerie 
15 DIO Tye ee oats 
13-9 8-6 16-833 
13:3 DS-Sic|s conte eer 
15 blO Galt Rekece. 
1432 10 Ti..ct eeteeecs 
15 D8". lc. bate eeracic 
12-7 b9 d16-00 
13-1 b7 d16-50 
15 bSiB ile eens 
12-5 8 d18-00 


c. Calculated price per 
g. Natural 
costing 5c. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST, 1926 
Wood Bs Rent 
— iS he : 
3 £ wn) 2 =| 
8 g ¢ =~ 3 bo |S \ > 
° =~ nd > be BO q <I 
3 3 2 8s s 2. _ & |2.| Seses (Sees s 
ce 3 8e | 892 | fe | sae | Bee | a lehlatebe lstae = 
gs é 38 3h <8 238 S68 | 5 lea] 89988 |S eesse 
By “ 88 BES 25 LER ses | @ 138) 48988 |nsSceas 
= B, Q a 2a, 5 8, 9,2 wee Q Se ASHP A LRG ges 
aa) 5 ee es D D a7 0 |a-|a ama (ea) ms 
$ $ $ $ $ $ c. |e $ $ 
10-149 13-418 12-040 14-461 8-863 10-912 9-737 | 31-1 |13-4 27-492 19-545 
8-960 11-040 9-000 10-200 6-000 6-800 5-400 | 34-0 |15-0 22-417 14-667 
7-45 10-00 6-00 7:00 5-00 60080) 5 Wee ee 33-3515 | 16-00-20-00] 10-00-14-00] 1 
Z:3B) deh joc. CHS SAT «5s | es BRS 8-00 c6:00 | 35 15 20-00 14-00] 2 
9200/0 [aa hee S54 9-00 10-00 00. 16-02. LORS 6-00 | 32 |15 | 10-00-15-00} 5-00-10-00| 3 
10-00-11-50] 12-00-12-50| 12-00 14-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 | 35 {15 | 30-00-40-00] 20-00-25-00] 4 
Vee ae 10-75-11-00} 10-00 11-00 5-00 6-00 4-00 | 35 115 | 20-00-30-00] 10-00-20-00] 5 
9-50-11-00]............ 8-00 9-00 4-00 5-00 3-00 | 33 |15 | 20-00-28-00} 16-00-18-00| 6 
16-00-11-00 13-25 12-00 13-00 -50 8-50 e825 | 32  |15 | 19-00-26-00] 10-00-14-00| 7 
11-063 12- ae 10-875 12-375 7-000 #8 55% 7-050 | 32-4 |13-3 27-000 19-250 
g10-00-12-50| 213-0 210-00 212-00 8-00 -00 g g32-35|15 | 30-00-45-00] 20-00-25-00] 8 
11-00-13-00] 12- §0-13- "50 13.00- 16, 00| 14: 00-17. 00 6-00-8-00| 7: 0-10: 00}  8-00-9-00} 30-32]10 | 20-00-35-00] 18-00-25-00] 9 
8-00-12-00 13-00 11-0 re COM ENS. tetas sees c4-80-6-40} 30 13 25-00 18-00 {10 
R15000 (S20; coger: 8.00 10-00 6-00 UU age eee ae 35 |15 18-00 15-00 |11 
9-081 13-917 | 13-810 15-712 9-239 10-814 11-188 | 29-7 |13-5 23-000 14-875 
10-00 13-00 14-67 14-67 12-00 12-00 12-00 | 30 {15 | 27-00-32-00]............ ee 
9-00-10-00 14-00 10-00 18-00 8-00 12-00 c8-13 | 30 13 | 20-00-25-00| 12-00-15-00|13 
10-00 14-00 12-00 4-00 8-00 SOON 110528. 2 2e9 35  |12 | 18-00-20-00} 16-00-18-00/14 
Gr O0id (Leh Lan keke! c14.67-17.33|c16- oe 67| 10-67 13-33 10-00 a 15 | 14-00-15-00| 7-00-10-00|15 
RS: FR. ok See eal ae MP GIOe Bie pes fe. des 612.00. bios bw ss 2 10-6] 18-00-20-00] 10-00-12-00|16 
S50)e lau. abadaly § 12-00 “i -00 8-00 10-00 12-00 7-28 15 |k23-00-33-00| 15-00-23-00|17 
9-90 15°60 ldces. tas 20 Iie oaks « a Te | ae eee: 30 {15 16-00 11-00 |18 
6-00-7-00] 12-50=13-00] 16-00 | 17: 60-18. 00|10.00-12.00] 12- 00 18° 00 16-00 | 35 {10-12} 25-00-40-00] 16-00-25-00]19 
9-25 | 13-50-15-00| 16-00 17-23 7-00 9 0 ec 9-00 | 25 {15 | 22-00-30-00} 15-00-22-00/20 
10-839 12-801 | 12-910 15-759 9-888 12- 313 11-332 | 28-8 |12-2 28-875 20-933 
9-25 | 13-50-15-00] 12-00 14-00 8-00 10-00 7-50 | 30 {15 | 25-00-35-00} 20-00-25-00}21 
105300 lee donde fer ek o8 Be, 10x C165 00. Ail adds 1d ELL: 202 tebe Ty 26-28]15 | 18-00-20-00] 12-00-16-00]22 
9-00-12-00 13-50 13-00 16-00 11-00 14-00 c14-00 | 30 |12 | 18-00-25-00| 15-00-20-00|23 
11-00 12-50 13-50 14-50 12-00 13-00 12-00 | 27-28|12 | 25-00-30-00] 20-00-25-00|24 
9-00 13-00 12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 7-00 | 25 |10 | 20-00-35-00} 15-00-25-00/25 
~ yee Pee ete 14-00 15-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 c13-00 | 27-30/10 |m20.00-35.00]m18.00-25.00| 26 
9-50-11-00 13-00 12-00 13-00 SOO ih OFT PR ce 7-72 | 30 |12-5| 18-00-25-00| 13-00-15-00|27 
12-00 | 10-50-12-50| 17-00 18-00 13-00 14-00 13-00 | 30 9-10} 30-00-40-00] 22-00-25-00|28 
g g12-00 g zg g g zg g30 |13 | 25-00-30-00| 18-00-23-00/29 
g10-00-13-00} - g11-00 g g g g g g30 {12 | 30-00-35-00] 20-00-25-00/30 
9-00 | 11-00-13-00] 15-00 15-50 12-00 12-50 12-00 | 25 | 9 | 25-00-35-00] 18-00-25-00/31 
8-50-9-50 EO aa as etre Bs 1720030 kb il date 13-00 c8-35 | 28-30/10 | 25-00-40-00| 15-00-25-00/32 
8-00-10-00 12-50 | 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 c12-00 | 28 |12-5 25-00 | 16-00-20-00/33 
13-00 | 9+75-12-50] 15-50 16-50 10-50 11-50 e900 | 25 |10 | 24-00-30-00] 16-00-20-00)34 
10-00 | 10-00-12-50} 16-00 18-00 12-00 12400 st ces 28-30] 8-3] 35-00-40-00] 25-00-30-00/35 
10-00 | 13-00-14-00] 12-00 16-00 7-50 12-00 |c10-67-16-00| 25 {10 20-00 15-00 |36 
10-00-14-00| 12-00-13: 00 16-00 17-00 15-00 16-00 c12-00 | 25 {13 | 30-00-40-00] 19-00-25-00/37 
10-00-13-00} 12-00-13-00].......... S00. di Lceceease: 11-25 11-25 | 27-28/13 | 30-00-45-00| 17-00-30-00/38 
10-50-11-50} 11-00-15- 00 14.00-15.00|c16- io-20 CT) RE Rs ies eee ce c20-00 | 28 |15 | 20-00-30-00| 15-00-20-00|39 
10-00-11-00 13-00: fades ote Oe. we c18-00 | c9-00-15-00| 28 |12 | 25-00-30-00] 20-00-25-00140 
29-00 212-50 g Ic& : 6-00 g ic&g22-00 |e &gil8-00 |g25 |12 | 40-00-50-00| 30-00-35-00|41 
12-00 15-50.0b. $2. 22.40. E£S"00 0. Oe sooth. 19308) $e okt 14-00 | 30-32|15 | 25-00-35-00| 20-00-30-00/42 
7-50-10-00} 10-00-13-00] 12-00 14-00 6-00 9-00 | 5-00-10-00] 30 |11-7] 15-00-25-00] 12-00-20-00]43 
11500 2 lie <b as lene 0-00 12-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 | 35 {12-7} 30-00-35-00} 18-00-20-00/44 
12-00-14 -00 EE Ole ae lel c13-50-16-50|.......... c9-75-15-00} 11-25 | 30 {15 n 25-00 |45 
14:00 | 11-00-12-00] 13-00 15-0 13-00 |c12-00-15-00]............ 27-30}15 22-00 14-00 |46 
14-00-16-00 16-00 10-00 12-75 | 6-00-6-50 10550: t| ee 3 Ue 5 112-5 p 25-00-35-00147 
B-O0-12-00).c on wns. 8-50 13-00 6-50 11-00 c6-50 | 28-30/13 | 25-00-30-00] 15-00-20-00/48 
10-00-14-00 14-00 10-00 12-00 9-00 @10:008 [1.0844 & 2s 30 |13-3] 25-00-40-00] 15-00-30-00/49 
8-00-11-50 13-50 10-00 11-00 9-00 10-00-21) f2.0 Rd 33 |13-3] 25-00-40-00] 15-00-30-00|50 
iy Wo. Wy ete Sei 11-000 12-125 7-250 iy] ) || aera One 33-8 |15-0 35-000 24-500 
11-50-12-50 15-50 10-00 11-50 6-50 SID0R bh acB snk « shins 30-35]15 | 35-00-50-00| 25-00-35-00|51 
12-0034 tasty. hors. 2-00 12-75 8-00 O:00-af/ £1 EIR. 35 |15 | 25-00-30-00] 18-00-20-00/52 
10-375 18-500 7-750 11-500 8-333 10-375 12-333 | 34-4 |15-0 35-000 23-750 
12-00 18-00 —bersststr: 14-00 11-00 | 10-00-12-00 13-00 | 35 |15 | 30-00-50-00 30:00 '53 
h8-00-10-00 19-00 i6-00 7-50 -00 B-50a Pet Salt 35 _|....] 25-00-35-00] 15-00-25-00]54 
10-00-11-00 20-00 19-50 10-50 9-00 10-00 10-00 | 30-35)15 35-00 25-00 |55 
h10-00 chet ad Ree aay @ & 114-00) |. ai wcs ns 14-00 c14:00 | 35 {15 35-00 20-00 |56 
6-688 95628 boos es tees 10-000 tt:00O-lsar srt 32-5 |13-4 29-375 20-125 
g g g g g g g g {15 25-00 17:50 |57 
TG > BO) 0: OF ee te ee SB te SET ho | se £2560" | et aes, 35 {10 r r 58 
h5-00-6-00 LEROPR PY SSPE 5 SEE GLISR RRS 8-00 | c6-00-8-00]............ 30 15 35-00 25-00 |59 
6-00-1150] 14-50-16-00|..........]........006. 12-00 14-00 c13-00 | 35 15 | 20-00-35-00| 15-00-25-00/60 
5-00-7-0 30 30-00 18-00 |61 
10-201 25-813 20-125 
6-25-6°7 20-00 18-00 |62 
9-50-11-75 20-00-30-00} 18-00-25-00/63 
9-00-11-00 30-00-35-00} 20-00-25-00|64 
10-75-11-75 . 18-00-20-00] 12-00-14-00|65 
10-50-11-50 29-00 25-00 |66 
10-55-11-50 . 18-00-22-00| 15-00-17-00|67 
S201 scisin punts ater lee ete cere ott tvs Sabi Tost wnat bit Yocteses sai 5-50 | 35 13-3] 22-00-30-00| 18-00-22-00|68 
He 00-14-60). ss tect esas] acts tans oe ls hee: Ue DMI GT WGREOU eo 2k. «-ieiaa[benes eed 3h8 35 {15 | 30-00-40-00] 20-00-30-00|69 





to 15c. more per gallon than the figures published (in bulk). k. New houses as high as $40.00 per month. m. For new tenants 
$30-$35 and $20-$25. n. Houses with conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35.00. p. Mining 
company houses $20, others $40-$60. r. Company houses $10-$20. Others$30-35. 


s. Delivered from mines. 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAM1LLY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA* 








Commodities | Quan-) (+) Gi. 1910] 1913} Aug.} Aug.| Aug.| Aug.} Aug.} Aug.} Aug.} Aug.| Aug.| Aug.} Aug.| Aug.| July jAug. 








tity | 1900 | 1905 1914 | 1915 | 1916 1917 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 1929 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1926 
c c c c c Cc c Cc c Cc. Cc c ¢c c c c Cc c 
Beef, sirlion, 

steak. © Sas 2lbs.| 27-2} 30-4! 37-6] 44-4] 49-&| 48-8] 52-6] 62-6] 78-6] 78-4} 83-0] 67-4] 63-4] 60-0} 59-0} 59-4! 62-0) 61-6 
Beef, shoulder, 

roastirrere 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6] 26-0] 29-6] 34-4] 33-4] 34-2) 43-4] 57-2) 53-2) 53-4] 37-8] 34-6] 32-0! 30-S| 31-6] 34-4] 33-6 
Veal, roast....| 1 “ | 10-0) 11-3] 12-8} 15-7] 17-6} 17-6] 19-1} 23-0] 28-3] 26-6) 28-2) 21-0] 18-7] 18-0} 17-8] 18-4] 19-7] 19-3 
Mutton, roast..| 1 “ | 11-8} 12-2} 16-8] 19-1} 21-3] 21-2] 23-8] 28-&| 37-4] 37-0] 36 9} 28-9] 28-1] 28-0) 28-2) 29-3] 30-7] 30-3 
Pork, fresh, 

TOASUM ane. 1 “ | 12-3} 13-1} 18-0} 19-5} 20-9] 19-4] 22-7] 30-6] 37-9] 42-2] 41-6] 33-2] 32-0] 26-6] 24-3] 28-7] 32-3] 32-2 
Pork,salt,mess} 2 “ | 21-8} 25-0) 34-4] 35-2] 387-2] 35-6} 38-8] 55-6) 70-2) 76-2] 74-2) 60-4] 54-4] 50-0} 45-2] 51-6] 58-0] 57-4 
Bacon, break- 

fastiaae-6:. 1 “ | 15-4) 17-8] 24-5) 24-7] 25-7| 25-6] 29-2] 40-4] 51-2] 58-1] 57-9} 48-3] 42-7] 39-2] 32-1] 40-2) 44-7) 45-4 
Lard, pure leaf] 2 “ | 26-2} 28-2] 40-6] 38-4] 37-6] 36-0] 40-4] 62-2] 73-6] 85-8] 76-0] 45-2] 44-4] 44-2) 42-0] 48-6] 49-8] 50-0 
Eggs, fresh....| 1 doz] 25-7} 30-0) 33-3] 33-7] 29-5} 26-5] 33-3] 45-0] 53-6] 57-6] 64-5] 42-4] 35-0] 32-4] 34-8] 40-8] 38-2] 39-0 
Eggs,storage..| 1 “ | 20-2] 23-4] 28-4} 28-1] 24-3] 25-7] 29-7] 41-2] 51-0} 53-5) 56-3] 39-7] 32-8] 28-6] 31-0] 37-1] 34-7| 34-7 
IVE Tc ori 6 qts.| 36-6] 39-6) 48-0} 51-6} 52-2) 50-4! 51-0] 60-0] 72-0} 79-8] 88-2] 79-2] 69-0} 68-4] 70-8] 69-0] 68-4] 67-8 
Butter, dairy..| 2 lbs.| 44-2] 49-4] 52-0} 58-0} 53-0) 58-0} 62-6} 80-2] 93-4|108-4)121-8] 74-8] 71-4) 69-0] 70-0] 74-2| 74-4) 73-6 
Butter, cream- 

CLYAC ae “ | 25-5] 27-7| 31-9} 33-9] 31-9] 32-2] 35-6] 44-9] 52-3] 62-1] 66-8] 45-3] 43-3] 39-3] 40-1] 42-7] 42-0] 41-0 
Cheese, old....} 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6} 18-5} 20-5) 21-4) 24-5] 25-5] 33-5] 33-4! 39-7] 40-8] 35-9] 30-1]§30-3]§28-6]§31-2)§31-6)/§31-3 
oy BOR 4 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7) 17-5) 19-1] 19-7] 21-6} 23-5} 30-1} 30-8] 37-3] 38-9] 31-7] 26-7/§30-3] §28-6]§31-2)§31-6/§31-3 
Brea plain, 

white........ 15 “ | 55-5} 58-5} 66-0} 61-5] 64-5) 73-5) 73-5}110-0 fo 0}118-5 aL. : 121-5}105-0)100-5}108-5}117-0}114-0)114-0 
Flour, family..|10 “ | 25-0} 28-0} 33-0} 32-0} 37-0} 40-0} 40-3) 69-0) 67-0] 67-0 64-0] 49-0} §44-0)§$46-0]§57-0]§53-0)§54-0 
Rolled oats....| 5 “ | 18-0] 19-5] 21-0] 22-0] 24-0] 25-5] 24-0] 31-5] 40-0] 38-5 ia. ; 30-5} 28-0] 27-5) 27-5] 30-5} 29-0) 29-0 
Rice...........} 2 “ | 10-4] 10-6) 10-4] 11-4) 12-0} 12-0) 13-4] 17-2] 23-8] 27-4] 34-0] 19-2] 18-8}§20-6]§21-2]§21-6|§21-8]§21-8 
Beans, hand- 

picked ¥s. 75. Mag es 8-6} 9-4] 10-8} 12-4) 12-2] 14-6} 19-4] 32-6] 33-6] 22-6] 24-4] 17-0] 17-8] 17-8] 16-8] 16-8] 15-8] 16-0 
oe: evapor- 

Led oases. : 588 9-9} 7-7] 11-5} 12-0} 13-5} 12-0] 13-1] 16-0] 23-3] 24-5] 29-5] 20-7] 24-6] 19-7] 20-1] 20-7] 19-8] 20-1 
aepeied me- 

dium size....| 1 “ | 11-5} 9-6] 9-9] 11-9] 12-9] 13-1] 13-1] 19-1] 18-1] 23-1] 27-9 17-9} 19-9] 18-5} 16-0} 15-6} 15-8} 15-9 
Sugar, granul- 

atediteees.: 4 “ | 21-6] 22-0] 24-0] 23-6] 24-4! 31-6] 38-0} 40-4] 44-8) 48-41100-0} 40-0] 35-6] 49-2] 40-4] 33-2! 31-6] 31-6 
Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ | 10-0} 9-8] 10-3] 11-0] 11-6] 14-4] 17-4] 18-6] 20-6] 22-6] 46-8] 19-0] 16-6] 23-6] 19-2) 15-8] 15-0] 15-0 
Tea, black,me- 

dium.. Bd | as 8-2} 8-3] 8-7] 8-9} 9-3) 9-6} 9-8} 12-0) 15-2] 15-6) 16-5} 13-7] 14-1/§16-7/§18-0]§17-8|§18-0]§18-0 
Tea, green, me- 

dium........ 37 5 8-7} 8-7} 9-1} 9-3} 9-4; 9-4} 10-3] 11-6} 14-5) 14-1] 17-0} 15-4] 15-51§16-7|§18-0]§17-8]§18-0]§18-0 
Coffee,medium| 4} “ 8-6] 8-8) 8-9} 9-4) 9-5} 9-9) 9-9} 10-1} 11-3] 13-6} 15-6] 13-7] 13-4] 13-8] 13-9} 15-2] 15-4] 15-3 
Potatoes....... 2 pks} 24-1) 28-0) 30-3] 36-0) 50-3) 35-3) 57-7] 97-3] 89-7}110-3]126-9| 59-3] 58-3] 86-8] 74-5] 70-1] 85-9] 91-4 
Vinegar, white 

Wine: «i t.5.1... 4 pt “7 7 7 8 8 8 8 8 -9} 1-0] 1-3] 1-0} 1-0 -9} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0) 1-0 

$ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods:4,.2|/2iiet 5-48] 5-96) 6-95) 7-34) 7-68) 7-78) 8-63)11-68)13-41)14-43]16-42]11-44/10-44/10-53/10-19|10-84/11-07/11-10 





© 4 : F % : Oh Vel) eric: Feavite.s eri tene ic te wie, 
Starch,laundry| 41b.| 2-9] 3-0} 3-1] 3-2] 3-2} 3-2] 3-3] 4-1] 4-7] 5-0] 5-0] 4-41 4-0] 4-0] 4-1] 4-2] 4-2] 4-2 








Coal,anthracite Mg ton} 39-5] 45-2) 48-1) 55-0) 53-4) 52-3] 55-0] 67-7] 74-9] 81-3]110-0]109-1]107-9|108-8]104-3]103-5}106-21105-5 
Coal, bitumin- 

ous. wo eee] “ | 31-1) 32-3] 35-0) 38-7] 37-6] 36-6] 38-5] 54-2] 59-6] 61-9] 81-3] 75-3] 69-4] 70-5] 65-9] 63-3] 63-2] 63-4 
Wood, hard... “ cd.| 32-5) 35-3] 38-8) 42-5] 42-5) 41-6] 42-6] 53-2] 70-7] 76-2] 82-0] 85-0] 77-3] 80-0] 78-1] 76-1] 75-7| 75-3 
Wood, soft..... «1 22-6) 25-5} 29-4) 30-6] 31-3} 30-7] 30-5] 39-1] 51-9] 57-8! 64-1] 61-4] 58-5] 59-6] 57-3] 55-7] 55-9| 55-4 























Coalouis.£1°: 1gal.| 24-0) 24-5) 24-4) 23-7) 23-8] 23-1] 23-0} 25-8] 28-0] 29-2] 38-3] 32-7] 31-1] 30-4 30-9}, 30-3) 30-8) 31-1 
: $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 1U$ $ $ 

Fuel and lightf]...... 1-50| 1-63) 1-76) 1-91} 1-89) 1-84! 1-96] 2-40] 2-85] 3-06] 3-76] 3-64] 3-44] 3-49] 3-37] 3-29] 3-32] 3-31 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

enti: ieee. 4 mo.} 2-37) 2-89) 4-05| 4-75] 4-81} 4-09) 4-08] 4-36) 4-89] 5-31] 6-37] 6-86] 6-96] 6-97] 6-97| 6-88] 6-87] 6-87 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Grand Totals..|...... sed ey 12-79/14-02|14- 41/13 - 75/14 - 63] 18 - 48) 21-20] 22 - 86/26 - 60) 21 -98/20-88/21- 03/20 -57/21 -05|/21-30| 21 -32 


i 


AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 








$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia.......... 5-61) 5-83) 6-82) 7-29) 7-51] 7-91) 8-51]11-90)13-75|14-73]16-97|11-50|10-41110-88]10-34/10-89]11-12]11-06 
Prince Edward Island Es 81) 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-83] 6-60) 7-39]10-27|12-08]12-83]15-38]10-37| 9-32] 9-34] 9-11] 9-79]10-06]10-02 
New Brunswick...... 5-38) 5-83) 6-55) 7-04) 7-59] 7-69] 8-58]11-51/13-32]13-56]16-25]11-35/10-33|10-65)10-38]10-39]11-21/11-20 
QUO DCO ry. ores. dria. 5-15} 5-64} 5-33) 6-87] 7-19] 7-23} 8-30}11-13]12-50/13-39]15-54/11-16/10-00]/10-01| 9-49|10-27]/10-32/10-32 
Ontario. gs cee gees ge 5-01) 5-60) 6-50) 7-20) 7-54) 7-71) 8-69]11-75/13-50/14- 63]16-44/11-40/10-41]10-63]10-24110-71]11-23|11-20 
Manitoloass «sl. .cetanoyets 5-85} 6-19) 7-46) 7-87) 7-76) 7-82) 8-43]11-22/10-02/13-71/17-24/11-37]10-27|10-18] 9-71/10-48]10-47|10-39 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86) 6-92) 7-86) 8-25) 8-00] 8-10} 8-71/11-28]}12-63/14-61]16-75]11-29| 9-96]10-28] 9-86|10-91/10-55/11-30 
RUIOT ER ech (oi8 a: als i « 6-02] 6-50} 8-00) 8-33] 7-83] 7-79] 8-72|12-01/13-84]14-69]16-31]i1-21/10-26] 9-98]10-14]11-16]10-77|10-96 
British Columbia. ...| 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-14] 8-72] 9-20]/12-19]/14-17]15-06]17-09]12-33111-63|11-30]11-18]12-22111-90/11-90 


_- Cc eC 
*The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 
family. See Text. tDecember only. §Kind most sold. {For Electric light see text. 
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(Continued from page 911) 
Reiail Prices 


Beef prices which had advanced steadily 
from the beginning of the year showed a slight 
decline, sirloin steak averaging 30.8 cents 
per pound in August, as compared with 31 
cents in July and 28.2 cents in January; rib 
roast 22.9 cents per pound in August, 23.4 
cents in July and 21.1 cents in January; 
shoulder roast 16.8 cents in August, 17.2 cents 
in July and 15.3 cents in January. Veal was 
down from an average of 19.7 cents per 
pound in July to 19.3 cents in August, ad- 
vances in some localities being more than off- 
set by declines in others. Mutton fell from 
an average of 30.7 cents per pound in July 
to 30.3 cents in August. Both fresh and salt 
pork averaged slightly lower, the former at 
32.2 cents per pound in August, as compared 
with 32.3 cents in July, and the latter at 28.7 
cents per pound in August, as compared with 
29 cents in July. Bacon was slightly higher 
in the average at 45.4 cents per pound. Ham 
was up from an average of 66.6 cents per 
pound in July to 67.8 cents per pound in 
August. Slightly higher prices were reported 
from most localities. In fresh fish cod steak 
advanced, while halibut and white fish were 
somewhat lower. Salt cod fish was up from 
20.9 cents per pound in July to 21.3 cents 
in August. Finnan haddie was slightly lower 
at 20.5 cents per pound. The price of lard 
advanced from 24.9 cents per pound in July 
to 25.3 cents in August. Prices in most lo- 
calities averaged slightly higher. 

Fresh eggs advanced somewhat, averaging 
39 cents per dozen in August, as compared with 
38.2 cents in July. Cooking eggs were un- 
changed at an average of 34.7 cents per dozen. 
Dairy butter fell from an average of 37.2 
cents per pound to 36.8 cents, and creamery 
from 42 cénts per pound to 41 cents. Cheese 
was slightly lower at 31.3 cents per pound. 

No changes were reported in the prices of 
bread. Soda biscuits declined from an aver- 


age of 18.5 cents per pound in July to 18.3 - 


cents in August. Flour was slightly higher at 
an average price of 5.4 cents per pound. 
Rolled oats and rice were unchanged. Canned 
vegetables showed a slight advance, tomatoes 
averaging 16.3 cents per tin, peas 17.4 cents 
per tin, and corn 16.3 cents per tin. Onions 
declined from 8.7 cents per pound in July 
to 7.8 cents in August, the decline being gen- 
eral. Potatoes showed a substantial seasonal 
advance, the price averaging $2.74 per ninety 
pounds, as compared with $2.58 in July. 
Higher prices were reported from practically 
all localities, being more pronounced, how- 


ever in the prairie provinces. Evaporated 
apples were slightly higher at 20.1 cents per 
pound. Raisins were up from an average of 
18.5 cents per pound in July to 18.7 cents in 
August. Raspberry jam _ declined slightly, 
averaging 83.8 cents per four-pound tin. Sugar 
was unchanged at an average of 7.9 cents 
per pound for granulated and 7.5 cents for 
yellow. Anthractie coal was down from an 
average of $16.99 per ton to $16.87. Lower 
prices were reported from Fredericton, Que- 
bec, Thetford Mines, and Owen Sound. Bi- 
tuminous coal was practically unchanged in 
the average at $10.15 per ton. Hardwood de- 
clined from $12.11 per cord in July to $12.04 
in August, and soft wood from $8.94 per 
cord to $8.86. Coal oil was up from an aver- 
age of 30.8 cents per gallon in July to 31.1 
cents in August. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month, 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Grain prices, for the most part, moved to 
lower levels during August, No. 1 Manitoba 
Northern cash wheat, Fort William and Port 
Arthur basis, averaging $1.51 per bushel, «as 
compared with $1.58% in July. The high price 
for the month was $1.543, reached on the 4th, 
and the low $1.44% on the 31st. Continued 
lack of export business, a substantial carry- 
over in Canada and a liberal increase in the 
United States visible supplies were said to be 
the factors contributing to the lower prices. 
Coarse grains moved in sympathy with wheat, 
western barley declining from 62} cents per 
bushel to 612 cents, and western oats from 
494 cents per bushel to 483 cents. Corn ad- 
vanced from 90% cents per bushel to 93 cents 
and flax seed from $2.074 per bushel to $2.103. 
Flour at Toronto declined from $8.90$ per 
barrel to $8.794. Bananas were down from 
$4.25 per bunch to $3.50, and oranges from 
$5.75-$6.50 per case to $5.75. Linseed oil ad- 
vanced from 97 cents per gallon*to $1.04. The 
prices of rubber continued to decline, a grade 
of Ceylon falling from 41 cents per pound to 
382 cents. Raw sugar rose from $38.71 per 
hundred pounds to $3.83. Potatoes showed a 
general decline, Ontario grades at Toronto 
being down from $2.50-$2.75 per bag in July 
to $2.40-$2.60 in August; at Winnipeg from $1 
per bushel to 90 cents; and at St. John, N.B., 
from $4 per barrel to $3.30. Turpentine ad- 
vanced from $1.43 per gallon to $1.60. Rosin 
was up from $17.75 per barrel to $18.75, West- 
ern cattle at Winnipeg declined from $7.23 
per hundred pounds to $6.53. Choice steers at 
Toronto declined from $7.37 per hundred 
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pounds to $7.29. The prices of hogs con- 
tinued downward, the average price at Toronto 
being $12.69 per hundred pounds, as com- 
pared with $14.72 in July. Choice grades of 
sheep advanced from $6.60 per hundred pounds 
to $7.42. Meats followed the trend in live 
stock, hind quarters of beef at Toronto being 
down from $17.50 per hundred pounds to 
$16.87, and mess pork from $39.50 per barrel 
to $38. Mutton advanced $1 per hundred 
pounds to $12. Butter was steady at Toronto, 
but showed a tendency to advance at Mont- 
real, finest creamery being 35 cents per pound, 
as compared with 33 cents in July. Lard was 
down from 18 cents per pound to 174 cents. 
Fresh eggs rose from 37-39 cents per dozen to 
40-44 cents. Raw cotton at New York de- 
clined slightly, averaging 18.5 cents per pound, 
as compared with 18.7 cents in July. Raw 
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jute fell from $8.64 per hundred to $7.70, and 
hessian from $10.63 per hundred to $10.13. 
Raw silk was slightly higher at $6 per pound. 
Wool showed an advance of from 1 cent to 2 
cents per pound. Foundry pig iron at Mont- 
real declined from $28.20 per ton to $26.70. 
while scrap materials at Toronto advanced, 
iron being up from $8.50 per ton to $10. Pine 
lumber rose from $78 per M to $80, and 
spruce from $32 per M to $34. Non-ferrous 
metals, for the most part, avanced, copper 
being up from $16 per ewt. to $16.15; lead 
from $8.10 per cwt. to $8.25; tin from 65 cents 
per pound to 664 cents; and solder from 37 
cents per pound to 389 cents. Spelter and 
silver declined, the former from $9.08 per cwt. 
to $8.90, and the latter from 65.1 cents per 
ounce to 61.9 cents. 


THE DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS’ REPORT ON PRICES AND 
PRICE INDEXES, 1913-1925 


a Psa fourth report on prices in Canada, 
giving detailed statistics for 1925, with 
summary tables for previous years, issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in con- 
tinuation of the series of reports on wholesale 
prices issued by the Department of Labour 
from 1910 to 1918, has recently been pub- 
lished. In addition to the features in prev- 
ious reports it gives, for the first time, index 
numbers of changes in rates for telephones, 
gas, and electric light, thus enlarging the sec- 
tion on prices of services. The report for 
1924 was noted in the Lasour Gazerre for 
August, 1925. The methods of calculating 
index numbers, etc., were described in dealing 
with the first and second reports in the series, 
in the issues of the Lasour Gazettes for June, 
1923, and September, 1924. 

The principal tables of index numbers of 
wholesale prices in Canada are given with a 
detailed analysis in a bulletin issued by the 
Bureau each month, and are summarized in 
the Lasour Gazette. The principal tables in 
the annual report now issued appeared with 
the issue of the Lasour Gazette for January 
as a supplement entitled “ Prices in Canada 
and in Other Countries, 1925”. 

The report contains a section on retail prices 
in Canada, with tables compiled from the de- 
tailed statistics published monthly in the 
Lasour Gazette, collected by the Bureau and 
by the Department of Labour, and also a 
section on prices in other countries, which 
gives a compilation of the index numbers of 
prices in the various countries and an account 
of the prices movement in each country dur- 
ing 1925. 

The tables of statistics of the cost of gas 
include prices of manufactured fuel gas in 
eighteen cities and of natural gas in twelve 
cities, with index numbers based on prices in 
1913 as 100, and average index numbers 


weighted according to consumption in each 
city. The statistics of electric light rates are 
for the years 1923, 1924 and 1925, and are 
index numbers for each province, weighted 
according to average consumption in house- 
holds. For telephone rates, figures as to the 
cost of domestic and business telephones are 
given for each province for 1913 and 1925, 
with index numbers, 

The accompanying tables summarize the 
figures for gas and electric light rates, 
WEIGHTED INDEX NUMBERS OFF DOMESTIC 


ELECTRIC LIGHT RATES 
CuHarRGeEs 1913=100 











—_— 1923 1924 1925 
Cangoace io ae nk recast eee 73°8 71-5 69-1 
Prince Edward Island............. 119-8 119-8 119-8 
Nova: Scotiah 4:2 «a konciantda aaa. « 89- 81-7 82-5 
New brunswitkin.cot a ocean 85-1 76:1 70-4 
Quebec! «|. -A5e. OF e 71-8 68-7 61-9 
ONESTIO: F. scieat deci aht Aeee ee 63-8 62-2 61-9 
WEDICOOS: a tal cin teat oe ote 99-9 99-8 99-8 
Saskatchewans...{2.. tv eee. - 99-3 99-3 95-9 
WALDO EA se <pere pelews Sele ee 78-1 82-9 82-7 
Britishaeolum Oia ce eee cee 77:7 69-0 68-9 
PY eons eRe A et eRe an 100-0 | 100-0} 100-0 


AVERAGE INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES OF GAS 
FOR DOMESTIC.CONSUMPTION IN CANADA 
(WEIGHTED ACCORDING TO CoNSUMPTION) 
Prices in 1913=100 


Manufac- Natural 
tured fuel gas in 
—— gas in 11 cities 
18 cities 
NOR GY goonies Se ee 8 ie iE AN cache Sara a io vn 100 100 
OMG eee racers ant onto ei ee 98-2 102-3 
AGUS LS. SOS. BS s..5e BI eee 98-0 105-0 
LONG wercte cz mrdes serene sgians rants Races 96-2 105-0 
MON Sorcerer ee 100-8 108-2 
AVIS Se ate? yy eet. eae 107-5 104-8 
NOLO se geae tee metre. a ne 111-4 114-0 
1920*. cede be AM on Pee ae 125-6 126-2 
NOD Dee 8 art cadet Uk yt 144-4 135-1 
PER ES SOON OATS es RPE centri crc 141-4 158-9 
Oe ote ase 3 eee ee ee AR ane ea as 136-2 158-6 
LOA salen. sateen eo hc mace: ea ae 135-1 156-8 
1925 marr ce tes, Seley Reig ont ft ayn 132-0 175-3 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Clans following notes give the latest in- 
formation available as to the movement 
of prices in Great Britain and other countries. 
The index numbers of retail prices are from 
official sources unless otherwise stated. ‘The 
authorities for the wholesale prices index 
numbers are named in all cases. According 
+o the latest information available there was 
no change in the cost of living in Great Bri- 
tain, while a slight decline was noted in the 
United States and an upward tendency in 
various other countries. Wholesale prices 
showed an upward trend in Great Britain, 
the United States, and in the majority of 
European countries. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Statist (in continuation of Sauerbeck’s 
figures), base period 1867-77=100, was 126.0 
at the end of July, representing an increase of 
0.9 per cent over that for the end of June. 
Foodstuffs rose 0.7 per cent, there being an 
increase in vegetable foods, while the other 
eroups showed declines. Materials rose 0.8 
per cent. Minerals showing an increase of 
4 per cent while textiles and sundries declined. 

The Board of Trade index number on the 
base 1913—100 was 148.7 in July, 1.6 per 
cent above the June level. The index for 
foods declined 1.2 per cent, cereals rising 
slightly while meat and fish and other foods 
declined. Non-foods rose 3.0 per cent, with 
sharp rises in iron and steel and other metals 
and minerals and declines in the remaining 
groups. 


Austria 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The official index num- 
ber of the Federal Statistical Office, on the 
base first half of 1914—-1, was 18,144 in August 
as against 18,152 in July and 17,798 in June. 
Foods showed very little change during this 
period, and materials rose 2.5 per cent. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
Statistique Générale, on the base July, 1914 
= 100, was 856 in July as against 754 in June, 
an advance of 13.5 per cent. Foods rose 
8.8 per cent, with increase in all groups. In- 
dustrial materials rose 16.7 per cent, with 
very large increases in price in the minerals 
and metals and the textiles groups. 

Cost or Livinc—The index number of cost 
of living, Paris, on the base 1914=100, com- 
piled by the committee of studies on the cost 
of living, rose to 485 in the second quarter 
of 1926, or 7.5 per cent. Food rose 7.2 per 


AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


cent to 507; heat and light rose 1.1 per cent 
to 452; rent rose 13.4 per cent to 250; cloth- 
ing rose 10.1 per cent to 577; and sundries 
rose 5.1 per cent to 520. 


Germany 


Wuo.tmsaLE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 
1913100, was 127.4 in July, a rise of 2.2 per 
cent above the June level. Farm _ products 
rose 3.4 per cent, and industrial materials as 
a whole showed little change. Goods pro- 
duced rose 3 per cent and goods imported de- 
clined about one per cent. 

Cost or Livinc—tThe official index number, 
on the base 1913-14=100, showed an increase 
for the fourth month in succession, being 
142.4 for July, 1.4 per cent higher than in 
June. Foods rose 1.5 per cent and heat and 
light 0.6 per cent while rent rose 4.5 per cent 
reaching 104.4, thus rising above the pre-war 
level. Sundries and clothing declined slightly. 


Sweden 


WHOoLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Department of Commerce, on the base 
respective months of 1913—100, declined 2 
points in July to 148. Slight increases were 
shown by fuels, pulp and paper and chemi- 
cals, and declines by vegetable foods, animal 
foods, feed and forage, mortar, etc., lumber, 
and textiles. ‘The remaining groups showed 
no change. 


India 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Bombay Labour Office of wholesale prices 
in Bombay, July, 1914=100, was 150 in June, 
a decline of one point from the May level. 
Foods declined 2 points or 1.4 per-cent, there 
being advances in the groups cereals and 
pulses, and declines in sugar and “other 
foods.” Non-foods declined one point, with 
advances in oil seeds, raw cotton and the mis- 
cellaneous group, and declines in textiles 
other than cotton, in hide and skins and in 
metals. Cotton manufactures showed no 
change. 

Cost or Livinc—The index number of 
the Bombay Labour Office, July, 1914=100, 
rose 2 points in July to 157. Foods rose 3 
points or 2 per cent to 155; clothing declined 
2 points to 160 and fuel and lighting and 
house rent showed no change at 164 and 172 
respectively. 





New Zealand 


WHOLESALE Prices—-The new index num- 
ber of the Census and Statistics Office, on 
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the base 1909-13=1000, was 1636 in June, 
showing only a slight decline from the pre- 
vious month’s level. In consumers’ goods, 
foodstuffs rose slightly to 1533 and non-foods 
showed a slight decline to 1681. In producers’ 
materials all groups declined slightly, mate- 
rials for farming industry being 1489, mate- 
rials for building and construction, 2033, and 
material for other industries, 1663. The index 
number of imports declined and that of ex- 
ports rose. 

Cosr or Livina—The official index number 
on the base July, 1914—1000 was 1622 in 
May, as against 1624 in February. There were 
slight declines in food and clothing, an in- 
crease In sundries, and no change in rent and 
fuel and light. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices —Bradstreet’s index num- 
ber of commodity prices (showing the cost 
of a list of 106 commodities) was $12.6968 on 
September 1, as against $12.6441 for August 1, 
showing a slight upward trend for the month. 
Nine groups advanced, the only declines be- 
ing in the cereals, live stock (except beef 
cattle) provisions, and vegetable oils. The 
chief strength was in textiles, hides and 
leather and miscellaneous groups. 


Cost or Livina—The official index num- 
ber of the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the 
base 1913=100, was 174.8 for June as com- 
pared with 177.9 for December, 1925, a de- 
cline of 1.8 per cent. Foods declined 3.5 per 
cent to 159.7; clothing declined 0.7 per cent 
to 168.2; housing declined 1.0 per cent to 
165.4; fuel and light declined 3.3 per cent to 
180.7; furniture declined 1.8 per cent to 
210.4. The miscellaneous group showed al- 
most no change at 203.3. _ 

The index number of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board on the base July, 1914 
=100 was 166 in July as compared with 167 
in June. Foods declined 3 points to 157 and 
clothing declined one point to 173. Sundries 
rose 2 points to 174. Shelter and fuel and 
light remained unchanged at 176 and 158 re- 
spectively. 

The index number of the Special Commis- 
sion on the Necessaries of Life, of the cost of 
living in Massachusetts, on the base 1913= 
100, was 161.9 in July, a slight decline from 
the June level. There were slight declines in 
the food and sundries section and a decline of 
1.4 per cent in clothing. There was an in- 
crease in the fuel and light section due to 
higher prices of coal and kerosene. Shelter 
remained unchanged. 


Handbook on Unemployment Insurance 


A useful handbook on unemployment insur- 
ance, edited by Professor A. B. Forsberg, of 
Michigan State College, has been published 
recently (“Selected Articles on Unemploy- 
ment Insurance ” Handbook Series: New York: 
H. W. Wilson Company, 1926, Price $2.40). 
It is divided into four sections; the first 
analyses the problem of unemployment, esti- 
mates its extent, explains its significance and its 
causes, and gives a brief account of unemploy- 
ment legislation in various countries; the 
second presénts the arguments for unemploy- 
ment insurance, and the third states the argu- 
ments advanced against such insurance. The 
fourth section deals with the numerous volun- 
tary schemes that have been adopted by em- 
ployers, mainly in the United States, for the 
purpose of stabilizing employment in their 
establishments. 

The most recent developments in the history 
of unemployment insurance fix responsibility 
for insurance upon the employers of labour 
rather than on the employees or the state. 
The earliest system adopted at St. Gall, 
Switzerland, was based upon the principle of 
the workers’ responsibility. Later, the Ghent 
system supplemented the wage earners’ pay- 
ments by a subsidy from the community or 
the state. The British Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act next added a third contributing class, 
namely the employers, and more recent de- 


velopments have continued ito increase the 
employers’ responsibility. Some of the latest 
systems require the employers to pay the full 
cost of maintaining unemployment reserve 
funds, the theory being that employers will 
have an incentive to diminish unemployment 
if they are required to make good the losses 
in their employees’ wages due to unemploy- 
ment. By a similar process, it is poited out, 
a reduction in the frequency of industrial acci- 
dents was obtained when employers were re- 
quired to pay the cost of accident compensa- 
tion. The possibilities of the science of man- 
agement are emphasized in the handbook in 
this connection. However, employers’ liability 
in regard to unemployment insurance has not 
been incorporated in any considerable legisla- 
tion yet existing. The principal American 
experiment in this direction is the so-called 
“Wisconsin plan” in which unemployment is 
treated as a risk of industry similar to other 
“aecidents.” Bills on these lines have been 
introduced in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Massachusetts and Illinois. 
Many employers, on the other hand, are pro- 
moting stabilization work through voluntary 
effort. Opinion differs widely in regard to the 
voluntary solution, and leaders of farm and 
labour organizations, economists, manufactur- 
ers, insurance companies and even radicals are 
found on both sides of the issue. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


No “Inexcusable Negligence” in employer’s 
failure to provide safeguard of which 
he is ignorant 


A boilermaker who had lost the hearing of 
one ear when at work, brought an action in 
the Superior Court of Quebec against his em- 
ployer, claiming $4,086 on the ground that he 
had sustained a loss of 25 per cent of his earn- 
ing capacity which he placed at $934 for the 
previous year. He alleged further that there 
had been inexcusable fault on the part of his 
employer in not providing ear guards, for 
which he claimed $1,000. The accident took 
place when the workman was lying on his 
back making holes for rivets in iron plates 
with the aid of an acetylene torch. Some 
molten metal dropped into his left ear and 
pierced the ‘drum. He received first aid at 
the shop, and later the company for whom 
he worked provided medical treatment. The 
company alleged that the plaintiff’s earnings 
for the previous year amounted only to $789, 
and denied the charge of inexcusable fault. 


In delivering judgment the court found that 
while it appeared from the evidence that the 
plaintiff should have been provided with ear 
protectors for the special job he was working 
at, yet as none were in use or known to the 
parties at the time, the non-use of them 
could not be regarded as inexcusable fault. 
Inability to work was estimated by the court 
to have lasted for thirty days, which at $2.80 
a day amounted to $64.40. The loss due to 
diminished earning capacity was placed at 25 
per cent of $758 earned the previous year, 
making $189.50 of which one-half would form 
the basis of the annual rent. The cost of 
such annuity at the plaintiff’s age of 41 years, 
was $1,563. Judgment for that amount was 
granted with interest and costs. 


—(Quebec—Wm. Deveney versus The 
Canadian National Railways.) 


Tuition Fees in Trade “Schools” 


The report of the British Columbia Mini- 
mum Wage Board for 1925 contains an out- 
line of several court actions brought by the 
Board during the year. In one case a manu- 
facturer was taken to court for not paying 
the minimum wage. This case has some un- 
usual features. A female employee was ad- 
vised, when taken on, that no wages were 
paid, but a bonus of $10 a month was given 
to start, and a monthly tuition fee of $1 was 


payable. She paid this sum shortly after she 
commenced work. At the end of her first 
month she was given a cheque for $9 and a 
receipt for $1 for the next month’s tuition 
fee, this being the general practice in the es- 
tablishment. Defendant’s counsel argued that 
his client was conducting a school. The magis- 
trate replied that the employer’s action was 
either legal or illegal, and the case had been 
brought into court to determine whether it 
was lawful to allow girls to work for below 
the minimum wage. After taking into con- 
sideration the evidence submitted, his judg- 
ment was that the defendant was guilty of an 
offence under the Act, and he thereupon im- 
posed a fine of $25, 


In another case, action was taken in Vic- 
toria against a so-called barber college which 
charged a high tuition fee, and allowed the 
girls a percentage of their earnings while 
learning. As the rates to the public were 
lower than in hairdressing-parlours employ- 
ing skilled operators, the young lady upon 
whose evidence the Board relied received con- 
siderably less than the order governing the 
personal service occupation prescribed. The 
magistrate registered a conviction for infringe- 
ment of the regulations and the manager was 
fined $25. 


At the same time a case was pending in 
Vancouver against an allied concern there, the 
conditions being analogous. The magistrate, 
in his decision, said that while the accused’s 
method of doing business was, in his opinion, 
a deliberate attempt to evade the act, he was 
not technically guilty, in that the relationship 
of employer and employee did not exist within 
the meaning of the Minimum Wage Act, and 
for that reason he felt he could not convict. 
The Board thereupon appealed his decision by 
taking a stated case to the Supreme Court of 
British Columbia. This was heard before the 
Chief Justice, who upheld the judgment of 
the police court magistrate. Prior to this 
decision the accused in the Victoria case had 
given notice of appeal, but in view of the re- 
sult of the Supreme Court case in Vancouver, 
which would serve as a precedent, the Board 
consented to a withdrawal. For the sake of 
the girls who were considered to be receiving 
unfair treatment at these establishments the 
Board tried to obtain redress, but its efforts 
were not successful, and until the act is 
amended the Board has been advised the 
decision of the courts in all probability will 
be in favour of the “schools.” 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


MPLOYMENT as reported by 5,799 em- 
ployers to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics showed a still further increase on 
September 1. These returns cover practically 
all employers having a minimum of fifteen 
employees in all industries other than agri- 
culture and fishing. The employers reported 
that they had 859,738 persons on their pay- 
rolls, as compared with 855,002 in the preced- 
ing month. The employment index number 
(with the number employed by the reporting 
firms in January, 1920, as 100) rose from 104.2 
on August 1 to 104.9 in September 1, this 
being higher than on any date since the year 


1920. The index numbers for September 1, 
1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, were 96.6, 
93.1, 100.0, 93.7 and 88.7 respectively. Re- 
ports received from the offices of the Em- 


ployment Service of Canada indicated that 
the volume of business transacted in August 
was more than double that in the preceding 
month, owing to the demands for harvest 
workers, but a slight reduction is noted when 
comparison with August, 1925, is made. At 
the beginning of September the percentage of 
unemployment among members of local trade 
unions stood at 2.5 as compared with per- 
centages of 2.3 at the beginning of August, 
1926, and 4.4 at the beginning of September, 
1925. The percentage for the month under 
review are based on returns received by the 
Department of Labour from 1,504 local trade 
unions with an aggregate membership of 139,- 
345 persons. . 

The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $10.94 at the 
beginning of September, as compared with 
$11.10 for August; $10.81 for September, 1925; 

. $10.28 for September, 1924; $10.46 for Sep- 
tember, 1923; $10.28 for September, 1922; 
$11.82 for September, 1921; $15.95 for Sep- 
tember, 1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
peak) ; $13.31 for September, 1918; and $7.83 
for September, 1914. In wholesale prices the 


index number calculated by the Dominion’ 


Bureau of Statistics, based upon prices in 
1913 as 100, declined to 152.5 for September, 
as compared with 153.9 for August; 156.2 
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for September, 1925; 153.9 for September, 
1924; 154.6 for September, 1923; 147.5 for 
September, 1922; 161.7 for September, 1921; 
245.5 for September, 1920; 256.7 for May, 
1920 (the peak); and 205.0 for September, 
1918. 

The time loss caused by industrial disputes 
in September was less than in August, 1928, 
but slightly greater than in September, 1925. 
Fourteen disputes were in progress at some 
time during the month, involving 2,248 em- 
ployees, and resulting in the loss of 20,687 
working days. Corresponding figures for 
August were as follows:—fourteen disputes, 
2,617 workpeople and 49,115 working days; 
and for September, 1925, fourteen disputes, 
1,297 workpeople and 20,553 working days. 


During September the De- 


Industrial partment received a report 
Disputes from the Board of Con- 
Investigation ciation and Investigation 
Act, 1907 in connection with a dis- 


pute between the Canadian 
National Express Company and certain of its 
employees, members of the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railroad Employees. The text of 
this report is given on page 939. 
Three applications for the establishment of 
Boards were received during the month. 


On page 945 of this issue 


Combines will be found an outline of 
Investigation an interim report following 
Act, 1923 an investigation into the 


Proprietary Articles Trade 
Association by the Registrar of the Combines 
Investigation Act. 


The establishment on Sep- 


Enlargement of tember 1, 1925, of the joint 


C.N.R. Board board known as the “ Cana- 
of Adjustment dian National Railways 
No. 2 Employees Board of Ad- 


justment No. 2”, was noted 
in the Lazour Gazerre for November, 1925 
(page 1054) and in the preceding issue. This 
Board was the result of an agreement between 
the Canadian National Railways and _ its 
clerks, station and baggage-room employees, 
freight handlers and labourers in stores, motive 
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power and car departments. In November, 
1925, however, it was agreed to enlarge the 
scope of the Board to include the employees 
in the dining, sleeping and parlour car de- 
partments as represented by the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railroad Employees. ‘The 
purpose of the Board is to dispose of out- 
standing grievances or disputes which may 
arise from the application, non-application or 
interpretation of the schedule of wages and 
working conditions now in effect or hereafter 
established, which are not promptly adjusted 
between the officers of the railway in question 
and the representatives of the men. 

Outlines of the cases coming before the 
Board are given in the Lasour Gazetre from 
time to time, together with the decisions of 
the Board in each case (July, 1926, page 646, 
etc.). 


The Chamber of Commerce 
of Victoria, B.C., lately re- 
quested the Provincial Gov- 
ernment to secure the 
repeal or amendment of the 
Weekly Half Holiday Act 
(Revised Statutes of British Columbia, 1924, 
chapter 273), which applies to shop employees 
in the Province. This act was passed in 1916, 
providing that premises where any wholesale 
or retail trade or business is carried on must 
be closed not later than one o’clock in the 
afternoon on one day each week, the day to 
be fixed by a referendum to the municipal elec- 
tors. Certain classes of stores, however, such 
as bakeries, cigar stands, drug stores, restau- 
rants, etc., are exempt from the operation of 
the act, unless the council of the municipality 
declares by bylaw, that they are to be in- 
cluded. 

The director of the Chamber of Commerce, 
in a letter addressed to the provincial gov- 
ernment in September, declared that the 
weekly Half Holiday Act hampered business 
and should be repealed, and suggested fur- 
ther that another measure should be enacted 
providing that the shop employees should in- 
dividually retain the privilege of a weekly 
half-holiday, but that the half holidays should 
be spread over the week, allowing the estab- 
lishments to remain open every week day. 
It is stated that the action of the Victoria 
Chamber is likely to be followed by a similar 
movement in Vancouver and other cities in 
the province. 

On the other side, the retail clerks have de- 
clared themselves strongly opposed to such 
a change in the existing holiday system, fear- 
ing that it might eventually deprive them of 
their present privileges; and an organization 
has been formed at Victoria to resist any at- 
tempt to amend the Act as proposed by the 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Weekly half 
‘holiday in stores 

in British 

Columbia 


The August issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE noted that 
_ by the first order under the 
Male Minimum Wage Act 
a minimum wage of 40 
cents an hour for employees in the lumbering 
industry in British Columbia would be en- 
forced on November 1, 1926. This act is ad- 
ministered by the Board of Adjustment es- 
tablished under the Hours of Labour Act, 
1923. The Male Minimum Wage Act applies 
to “all occupations other than those of farm 
labourers, fruit pickers, fruit and vegetable 
canners, and domestic servants.” Accordingly . 
the Board, having dealt first with the largest 
industry in the province, will now proceed to 
study conditions prevailing in other industries 
for the purpose of fixing a minimum rate 
suitable for each industry. The Vancouver 
Province states that soon the act will affect the 
wages of every male worker in the province, 
including hundreds of store clerks, office em- 
ployees and labourers. By the early part 
of next year it is expected all branches of 
business will be covered by minimum wage 
regulations, the scale in each case depending 
upon individual conditions. 


Wage survey 
in British 
Columbia 


Prior to the publication of the order gov- 
erning the lumber industry, a large delegation 
of lumbermen presented to the Provincial 
Government a memorandum making a final 
protest against the enforcement of the Male 
Minimum Wage Act, and outlining an alter- 
native scheme that would enable them to ac- 
complish voluntarily what was considered to 
be one of the chief objects of the Act, namely, 
the reduction of Asiatic labour. Under this 
alternative plan twenty-five per cent of the 
orientals now employed would be dismissed 
during the first year of the new law’s opera- 
tion; twenty-five per cent the second year 
and so on until only a few orientals were left 
in jobs which white men refuse to fill. The 
scheme would require the addition of six 
hundred new white men to the lumber pay- 
roll of the province in the first year in place 
of orientals, the lumbermen stated. The 
delegation was informed that the order of 
the Board must take effect but that if the 
Act should prove too difficult to administer 
it might be amended by the Legislature. The 
text of the new order is given on page 948. 


The Canada Lumberman 
is inviting the operators of 
lumber camps to state their 
opinion of a proposal to in- 
troduce the piece-work sys- 
tem of wage payments in the logging industry. 
This system, it is stated, has been adopted by 
the Hope Lumber Company, who operate mills 
at Thessalon and Benny, Ontario, as a remedy 
for the labour problem. “ Realizing, no doubt, 
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that a shortage of bushmen would likely be 
felt this winter, this organization will try out 
the piece-work system of payment in their 
logging camps similar to the pulp operators. 
The company will permit the men who so de- 
sire to work on the piece-work plan and receive 
payment of so much per thousand feet. Or 
the men may, if they care, stick to the old 
plan of working for direct wages. The results 
of their experiment will be followed with con- 
siderable interest by logging operators gener- 
ally as to the practical results of such a system 
in the lumber camps.” 


Two years ago the Ford 


Experiments Motor Company began to 
in five day experiment with a five day 
week working week (LaBour 

GazertTe, October, 1924, page 
870). According to an announcement in Sep- 


tember the company has now adopted the five 
day week as a permanent policy for its em- 
ployees. Such workmen as seem to deserve 
it will receive as much for the five-day week 
as they had been getting for six days, but 
this will depend solely on merit. Another 
feature of the policy is that eight hours will 
constitute a day’s work and that there will 
be no extra labour, classified as overtime. The 
Saturday feature will not apply to the rail- 
road owned by the Ford Company or to cer- 
tain other continuous work, but this will 
affect only a small percentage of the total 
number of men now employed by the com- 
pany. For the past four years 100,000 Ford 
employees have been working on an average 
of five days each week and have been paid 
accordingly. The experience thus gained 
shows, it is stated, that the plan now adopted 
can be successful financially both to the em- 
ployer and the employees. A new scale of 
wages, it is stated, is also being considered by 
the Ford Company. 

The annual report of the Chief Inspector 
of Factories and Workshops for 1925 shows 
that the five-day movement has made some 
headway also in Great Britain—“ Although 
the system of working a 5-day week has been 
introduced into a number of factories,’ he 
states, “it is not possible to foretell at this 
stage whether it will become a permanent and 
general institution. In many works bad trade 
has been the reason for the adoption of the 
system, and a period of good trade is needed 
to show whether the firms intend to continue 
such an arrangement of hours. 


“In cases where bad trade has not governed 
the situation, various reasons have been put 
forward as an explanation for its introduction. 
For example, a reduction of overhead charges, 
especially where preliminary processes re- 


quired making up of fires or raising steam; 
opportunities for cleaning and repair of ma- 
chinery and overhauling of plant. Then, the 
output on Saturdays has often been found 
unsatisfactory, due to distracted attention of 
workers; further, the fair distribution of work 
when Christians and Jews are employed in 
the same factory has been made possible. 

“The workers are saved the time and 
expenses of travelling, important items in large 
towns or isolated districts, where workers have 
to travel considerable distances to reach this 
work. 

“That increase in output has resulted by 
the adoption of the system has not been 
generally claimed, but, on the other hand, 
there does not appear to be any evidence that 
output has been diminished. 

“Where the 5-day week has been adopted 
the workers, and indeed the managers, seem 
to be almost unanimously in favour of it. 
Cases are recorded where girls preferred to 
work on Saturdays and leave work earlier on 
other days because their evenings were taken 
up with various engagements, and others 
where the girls preferred coming to the factory 
to helping with the housework at home—but 
these are isolated instances—in general, the 
system meets with approval. It is quite 
usual for managers to say that young workers 
seem much fresher when they have the long 
week-end holiday, and to married women it 
is a boon, as it gives them a free morning 
for domestic duties, while men appreciate it 
for work in the garden or allotment. 

“One dressmaker in London stated that an 
advertisement including “no Saturday work” 
produced many more applicants than former 
advertisements had done. 

“In the Midlands, in two factories employ- 
ing together 9,000 workers, the system had 
been in operation for over six years. The 
workers are enthusiastic about it, and the 
output of the factories is stated to be most 
satisfactory. One free morning in the week 
gives workers opportunities for attending con- 
tinuation classes, or pursuing a hobby, and 
may prove to be an effective means of com- 
bating the effect of monotonous work, which 
is undoubtedly on the increase as a result of 
the perfection in machine operations.” 


The Parliament of New 
Zealand recently received 
the report of a Royal 
Commission appointed by 
the Government to study 
the operation of rural credit 
systems in other countries and to make re- 
commendations as to a system suitable for 
New Zealand. In the course of their investi- 
cation the commissioners studied the methods 
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adopted in Canada, in regard to which they 
made the following comments:— 

It is not considered that any one of the methods or 
modifications as tried out in Canada during the past 
nine years would prove suitable to New Zealand. 
If co-operative credit associations are established in 
New Zealand their success must necessarily depend 
upon some such system of independent close per- 
sonal control as that which is maintained in Quebec 
and Alberta. 

The method of providing capital by charging mort- 
gage securities against the public debt is an unnecessary 
restriction upon the provision of capital, because of the 
disinclination to increase the volume of the gross pub- 
lic debt. 


The operations of the Farm Loan Board 
of the United States are found to be satis- 
factory, but limited in their scope, the total 
loans made by the Board amounting to only 
about 15 per cent of the whole mortgage debt. 
The recommendations of the Commission are 
briefly as follows:— 


(1) That long-term mortgage credit should 
continue to be administered by the State 
Advances Office, in. which a special Farm 
Loan Branch would be constituted, under the 
control of a Farm Loan Board, consisting of 
the -present State Advances Board supple- 
mented by representatives of the primary 
industries, capital to be provided by the issue 
of securities charged directly against the 
mortgages, instead of the public revenues as 
at present; the limit of advances to be £7,000, 
based on ascertained productivity up to two- 
thirds of the value of the land. 


(2) That intermediate credit should be 
provided which will enable the producer to 
make extended use of existing institutions 
with the assistance of the Farm Loan Board. 


The expression “long term mortgage credit” 
as used by the commission means credit for 
terms of five years or over. Intermediate 
credit is credit given for a longer period than 
is contemplated in commercial banking trans- 
actions and of shorter duration than the usual 
mortgage term. Short term credit is the 
ordinary banking credit of not more than six 
months. 


Various delegations from 


American other countries have recent- 
and European ly visited the United States 
industrial and Canada in order to 
methods study American business 


and industrial methods with 
a view to their application in Europe and 
elsewhere. Some of these visits have been 
noted in the Lasour Gazerre. An expert 
American opinion as to the causes of the 
differences in the methods followed on the 
two continents will be of interest in this 
connection. The chairman of the Board of 


Directors of the American Management Asso- 
ciation, writing in the September number of 
the Management Review, says: “ Europeans 
seem to think American methods a panacea 
for Europe’s business and industrial troubles. 
They seek to adopt bodily American methods 
of scientific organization in their industrial 
operations, and are eager to introduce our 
labour-saving devices and our large-scale pro- 
duction methods. They are impressed not 
only with the scientific organization of our 
industries as to operating methods, but also 
with our methods of handling and dealing 
with the human problems that rise from time 
to time as a result of mass production, The 
aim, of course, is to increase the per capita 
production. The productive output of Euro- 
pean factories is about what it was in the 
pre-war period. In that interval, however, 
the American per capita production has very 
greatly increased. Many things stand in the 
way of Europe’s turning to mass-production 
methods. The most important of these is 
inability to get quickly the distribution neces- 
sary to justify quantity-production installa- 
tions. It is often true that they cannot afford 
to take the gamble in the individual indus- 
tries of organizing in a large way, for they 
have no assurance that they can work up 
rapidly the ramifying outlets for the product 
necessary to keep the plant operating at 
capacity once it is built. 

“Hurope’s population is not accustomed to 
using standardized products. Even in the 
matter of tools, each nation has its own type 
of equipment; there are different require- 
ments to be met in every country and the 
tastes are as numerous as are the various 
nationalities. Consequently, it is no’ easy 
matter to market a standardized product on 
a large scale, 

“ Europeans fail to realize how much our 
quantity-production enterprises depend for 
their success upon the great buying power of 
the American worker that has resulted from 
his high wage-scale and the high standard of 
living that he has attained with its accom- 
panying interest in new comforts and devices 
as they are developed and brought before the 
public, 


The Director of the Divi- 
sion of Industrial Hygiene 
of Ontario, in his annual 
report reviewed on another 
page of this issue, recommends employers to 
place physicians in a position of direct 
responsibility to their industry. “Infection of 
wounds,” he says, “costs at least one million 
dollars a year in Ontario. A large percentage 
of this can be prevented with adequate first 
aid facilities, including personnel and equip- 


Medical Service 
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ment, but particularly supervision, which is so 
often entirely lacking. The early return of 
injured men to work consistent with good 
recovery depends to a considerable extent 
upon the relationship between the industry 
and the physician. Where, as is generally the 
ease, the physician has no responsibility to 
the industry beyond his responsibility to the 
employee as a patient, the subject is not 
likely to receive much attention. This matter 
has been considered by the Industrial 
Medicine Committee of the Ontario Medical 
Association. At their annual meeting in 
December the report of the subcommittee, 
dealing with the matter indicating the 
position of the physician in industry was 
submitted for consideration and approval of 
the profession as a whole. It was discussed 
and referred to county societies for further 
discussion and recommendations. This should 
help to clarify the situation.” 

During the year 1925 the trade associations 
of the lumber and pulp and paper industries 
took steps to enlist the co-operation of 
physicians, employers, and employees in an 
effort to reduce accident severity. 

The Director further points out that an 
increasing number of industrial executives 
have shown an interest in the organization 
and development of means for supervising the 
general health of the men and women 
employed in their plants. The number of 
nurses employed in industry is increasing 
slowly. The arrangements with physicians in 
individual plants whereby the physician 
assumes responsibility for health work in the 
plant, and supervises the health of workers 
on a part-time basis for a nominal considera- 
tion, is also increasing. “It is in such an 
arrangement as this that the suffering and 
anxiety, the loss in time and money incident 
to sickness and accident in industry can be 
reduced.” 


Mr. A. R. White, Chief 
Inadequate Sanitary Inspector of 
medical service Ontario, in his report for 
in lumber the year 1925, calls atten- 
camps tion to the serious condi- 

tion existing in the lumber 
camps owing to the inadequacy of the 


existing provision for the treatment of injured 
workmen. “Without going into detail,’ he 
says, “as to the cause of many of these 
accidents, a large percentage of these accidents 
and fatalities can and must be prevented... . 
The disability arising out of neglect to the 
injured man, which neglect extends the period 
of the incapacity of the worker and endangers 
his life, must also receive a new attention 
or the industries will still continue to turn 


out as a by-product the cripples and helpless 
wrecks which have been becoming more and 
more numerous during the last five years... . 
The medical statement compiled from the 
records of industrial physicians that 60 per 
cent of all open wounds seen by the doctor 
are infected when the wounded men come to 
him from the woods, means that life and 
limb are being thoughlessly endangered, much 
unnecessary suffering is being endured, and 
compensation costs to the industry are thereby 
increased at least five times what they 
normally should be. This in brief, is the 
result of such investigation as the inspectors 
have carried on.” 

Some figures showing the number of 
accidents in the woods in Northern Ontario 
in recent years, are given in the review of 
the annual report of the Provincial Board of 
Health, on page 987 of this issue. Proposals 
made recently by Mr. White for the reduction 
of forest casualties were outlined in the 
February issue, page 145. These proposals, if 
adopted whole heartedly, would in Mr. White’s 
opinion, result in reducing the number of 
accidents and of the cost of compensation. 


The Workmen’s Compen- 
Accident sation Board of British 
compensation Columbia in their annual 
as aid to safety report, reviewed on another 
movement page, states that compen- 


sation has given a marked 
impetus to safety work in the province. 
Accident prevention committees co-operating 
with the management have been active in 
many of the larger establishments and have 
been doing much real work in the interests 
of safety. The British Columbia Lumber and 
Shingle Manufacturers and The Shipping 
Federation of British Columbia have for over 
a year each had a full-time Safety Inspector 
organizing and directing safety-work along 
educational lines in the plants embraced in 
their associations. During the past year the 
Shingle Manufacturers’ Association of British 
Columbia and the British Columbia Loggers’ 
Association have taken a similar step. All 
four associations are now energetically 
endeavouring to maintain their plants to a 
ereater degree of safety than heretofore. 
The periodical inspection of plants, machinery, 
and places of employment has been under- 
taken. Apart from the inspection work done 
by the Board itself, the inspectors under the 
“Boiler Inspection Act” and “Electrical Energy 
Inspection Act” now make their plant inspec- 
tion and submit reports direct to the Board. 
The Board regards as promising this added 
service utilized for accident-prevention pur- 
poses in a broader field than heretofore. 
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The Board points out further that com- 
pensation laws have removed the previous 
conflict of interest between employers and 
workmen in regard to accidents. The former 
system of “liability according to negligence” 
had the tendency of dividing and dissipating 
rather than harmonizing and co-ordinating 
the diversified efforts of those striving for 
greater safety. By accepting in principle the 
postulate that industrial accidents are a 
common liability of modern industrial life 
and should be faced co-operatively there has 
evolved a better understanding of the problem 
and a more definite plan for reducing the 
needless waste of humanity which has so long 
continued. 

In regard to first-aid the Board states that 
workmen are more and more finding it 
advisable to have scratches and_ bruises 
attended to promptly. In addition to fore- 
stalling infection and consequent long periods 
of lay-off, the first-aid man is becoming an 
important factor in applying what remedies 
are needed for those who, were it not for the 
first-aid man, would be obliged to seek out 
a doctor often at a distance from their camp 
or plant, thereby causing time loss for them- 
selves and inconvenience for their employers. 


The question whether in- 


Are industrial dustrial accidents are de- 
accidents creasing has been discussed 
decreasing? in recent issues of the 


Lazsour Gazetrz, Mr. Ethel- 
bert Stewart, United States Commissioner of 
Labour Statistics, recently stated that in iron 
and steel—the only industry in regard to 
which his Bureau has accurate accident statis- 
tics—the trend has been gradually and almost 
continuously downward (Lasour Gazerts, 
January, 1926, page 31). He attributes this 
result to the continued application of safety 
methods, backed by an intelligent survey 
showing what parts of industry are dangerous. 
Without such intensive effort Mr, Stewart says 
the improvement would not occur, and in 
fact he believes it has not occurred in indus- 
try generally. On the other hand, Mr. Richard 
H. Lansburgh, secretary of Labour and In- 
dustry of Pennsylvania, announces in Labour 
and Industry (August, 1926) that this state 
has a plan for industrial safety that has al- 
ready brought about a downward trend in 
the general accident records. “ Whatever the 
cause,” he says, “during the first six months 
of 1926, there were 105 fewer accidents re- 
ported to the Department of Labour and In- 
dustry than during the first six months of 
1925, and there were 5,112 less non-fatal acci- 
dents reported in the first six months of 1926 
than in the corresponding period of 1925. 


Thus the trend of accidents in Pennsylvania 
is now downward and must be kept down- 
ward. It can only be kept downward by full 
utilization of each feature of the Pennsyl- 
vania plan.” 

Unless it can be counteracted by organized 
effort, the modern tendency, Mr. Lansburgh 
believes, is towards an increase rather than a 
decrease in accidents. The difference between 
the record of an industry (metal) in which 
there has been a systematic safety movement, 
and that of another industry (building) where 
such work has not been done, is shown in the 
following table:— 








1916 1925 
Non- Non- 
Fatal Fatal Fatal Fatal 
Metal trades......... 488 95,498 281 47,076 
Building trades....... 186 14, 960 245 20,008 





Mr. Lansburgh estimates that from 60 to 
75 per cent of industrial accidents may be 
prevented by developing a safety spirit in 
the individual workman. There are three 
phases of the “ Pennsylvania plan” for which 
such success is claimed. The first consists of 
organized safety effort by each employing 
firm; the second is community organization 
for safety by representatives of all interests 
within the community which have safety at 
heart; and the third is co-operation between 
individual and community effort, on one side, 
and the State Department of Labour and 
Industry on the other side. 


A bill (the Cummins- 
Longshoremen Graham bill) to provide 
and Accident Federal accident compensa- 
Compensation tion for longshoremen, ship 


repairmen and other har- 
bour workers will, it is stated, be considered 
finally at the December session of the United 
States Congress. According to a recent state- 
ment by the American Association for Labour 
Legislation this measure will “close up a 
conspicuous gap in American accident com- 
pensation legislation.” The Monthly Labour 
Review (published by the United States De- 
partment of Labour), contained in its issue 
for June an article explaining the position of 
longshoremen under existing legislation. Dr. 
Lindley D. Clark, the writer, stated that 
unless -legislation intervenes, the work of 
loading and unloading vessels must remain, 
as it now is “a divided process,” a line of 
distinction being drawn for compensation pur- 
poses between work done on board a vessel 
and work done on shore. The original mari- 
time codes applied only to the seafaring man, 
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whose duties once included not only those 
connected with navigation, but those also of 
loading, stowing and unloading the vessel. A 
distinct group of longshoremen and other dock 
workers, however, has now taken over the 
duties of loading and unloading. Moreover, 
the work of maintenance and repair also has 
multiplied beyond the capacity of general 
craftsmanship, so that specialized workers are 
needed in many trades. These workmen live 
at home and are employed by corporations, 
many of which are within the sphere of local 
compensation acts. But when the workmen 
cross the gangway of a vessel they pass out 
of local jurisdiction, and “the antiquated and 
insufficient remedies of the maritime law be- 
come applicable.” 

According to a statement made by the 
president of a longshoremen’s association in 
1921, there were then in the United States 
some 250,000 harbour workers, the largest 
single group of these being in and about the 
city of New York. What fractional portion 
they constitute of the compensable workmen 
of the State is not known, but the same 
authority states that of the accidents annually 
reported to the New York compensation bu- 
reau, one-tenth were to longshoremen, An- 
other labour official, writing at the same date, 
says that there were 15,000 ship repair men 
in New York alone. The men in all classes 
of such employment are likely to be called 
on for work under conditions of haste that 
involve serious hazard, increased by prolonged 
working hours, with the added hazard of 
weariness and inattention. 

Dr. Clark, after a study of judgments and 
opinions on the question of jurisdiction, con- 
cludes that “it is within the power of Con- 
gress to legislate for stevedores, longshoremen, 
repair men, carpenters, riggers, caulkers, paint- 
ers, etc., employed in or about whatever is 
done to aid a ship physically in the perform- 
ance of her mission, i.e., loading and unload- 
ing and her preservation and maintenance as 
an operative factor in commerce.” 


The Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, at the 
recent convention at Mont- 
real, adopted the sugges- 
tion that the Dominion 
Government should be asked to establish 
farms in Canada where Canadian people might 
be trained for farm work. Such camps have 
been conducted successfully in England for the 
training of prospective emigrants, and it was 
proposed that similar camps should be car- 
ried on in Canada “as a step towards assist- 
ing the unemployed and others in Canada de- 
sirous of doing so, to establish themselves on 
Canadian farms.” President Tom Moore de- 


Colonization 
and unemploy- 
ment in Canada 


clared that labour had always held the view 
that the problem of peopling Canada was one 
of colonization rather than immigration, and 
he thought that the Canadian Government 
should follow the British example by provid- 
ing farm training facilities near industrial 
centres in Canada. 

Renewed efforts are being made by the 
various colonizing agencies in preparation for 
the next immigration season. The Coloniza- 
tion Department of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company has organized “ Colonization 
Boards” throughout Alberta, for the double 
purpose of caring for settlers on their arrival 
and of assuring them, before they emigrate, 
of employment in Canada. The co-operation 
of farmers’ locals, women’s institutes and 
leading citizens is being enlisted by the new 
Boards. 

The Colonization Department of the Cana- 
dian National Railways recently held a con- 
ference at Montreal, at which vice-president 
W. D. Robb announced that special efforts 
would be made to secure properly trained 
settlers during the coming season. “In our 
settlement work during the past two years,” 
Mr. Robb stated, “one of the most valuable 
factors has been a special course in Canadian 
farming which we have carried on. Through 
this we have been able to get the settler into 
the proper attitude of mind to settle down 
and go to work on his arrival in this country. 
Out of the many hundreds who took the 
course, 60 per cent have come to Canada and 
have been placed without any difficulty what- 
soever and have given an excellent account 
of themselves, no complaints having been re- 
ceived from the men themselves, or from 
those with whom they were placed.” 

Lord Clarendon, under secretary of State 
for Dominion Affairs, and chairman of the 
Overseas Settlement Board, during his recent 
visit to Canada, announced that the “3,000 
family settlement scheme,” in which the Cana- 
dian and British Governments have been co- 
operating, was likely to be extended in scope 
and continued for a further period. 


The second report of the 


Training Ministry of Labour of 
courses for Great Britain refers as fol- 
unemployed lows to courses of training 


for young unemployed men 
at Birmingham, Wallsend, Claydon (near Ips- 
wich), and Brandon (Suffolk), which were 
opened at various dates between October, 1925, 
and February, 1926. 
“Tt is, of course, still too early to say how 
far this experimental scheme of training will 
achieve its objects, but the results obtained 
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by the end of the year were encouraging. By 
December 31, 1925, over 550 men had already 
entered training at the Birmingham centre, 
more than 150 who started the course on Oc- 
tober 20 having already left in order to take 
up employment. The improvement in the 
morale and the general bearing of the men 
undergoing training has been most marked. 
They -have taken most readily, indeed en- 
thusiastically, to their work, and the regular 
hours and discipline, with the new hope of 
employment which the training opens up, 
have changed their outlook on life. There 
was no difficulty in obtaining an adequate 
supply of men likely to respond to the facili- 
ties offered to them and to give value for the 
money expended upon them.” 

The report also gives an account of the 
proceedings during the year of the Central 
Committee on Women’s Training and Em- 
ployment. 


A National Insurance Com- 


Unemployment mission was appointed in 
Council 1923 in the Australian Com- 
recommended monwealth. A preliminary 


in Australia report was presented last 
year, containing the results 
of the investigation of the Commission on 
the problems of casual sickness, permanent 
invalidity, maternity, and old age. A second 
preliminary report, dealing with the unem- 
ployment problem, was issued recently. The 
final report will be published later, and will 
be outlined in a future issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 

Briefly, the recommendations of the’ Com- 
mission in regard to unemployment are as 
follows:— 


(a) That an unemployment council, com- 
prising representatives appointed by the Gov- 
ernment, the employers’ organizations and the 
trade unions, be constituted :— 


(i) To establish and supervise a national 
system of employment bureaus through- 
out Australia ; 

(ii) To regulate and supervise the existing 
private labour exchanges; 

(iii) To collect, tabulate, and analyse de- 
tailed statistical data as to the supply 
of, and demand for, employment in the 
various industries throughout the year; 

(iv) To conduct special inquiries as to 
the incidence and causation of unem- 
ployment in the various industries; 

(v) To co-operate with private employers, 
Government departments, and _ local 
authorities in an endeavour to provide 
avenues of employment and to regulate 
the demand for labour; 


(vi) To co-operate with the educational de- 
partments in an endeavour to institute 
an effective and extensive system of 
technical training; 

(vii) To co-operate with the immigration 
departments with respect to the em- 
ployment of immigrants; 

(viii) To regularly furnish detailed in- 
formation as to the trend of employ- 
ment; 

(b) That a system of insurance against un- 
employment be instituted to meet those risks 
which are found to be unavoidable and where 
assistance to necessitous cases if warranted. 





A deputation from the Ontario Municipal 
Electric Association waited on the provincial 
government in September to ask for legis- 
lation to permit the establishment of a pen- 
sion scheme for the employees of the asso- 
ciation, the scheme to be similar to that now 
in force in connection with the Hydro-Elec- 
tric Commission of Ontario (Lasour GAZETTE, 
December, 1923, page 1345). 





The Vancouver Trades and Labour Council 
recently requested the government of British 
Columbia to amend the Minimum Wage Act 
by adding a provision requiring employers of 
labour to keep a record of the number of 
hours of employment of each employee. Some 
employers were alleged to keep a record only 
of the wages paid but not of the time worked. 





The Toronto Police Commissioners recent- 
ly suspended the by-law governing the licensing 
of electrical workers in the city. The Elec- 
trical Contractors’ Association, which is said 
to have had the bylaw passed in the first 
place, opposed its suspension on the ground 
that this would result in work by incom- 
petent workmen, and increase the risk of 
accidents due to electricity. In Kitchener, 
Ontario, plumbers have asked the city council 
to improve the existing system of plumbing 
inspection in the city by appointing a quali- 
fied plumber as inspector. 

The First Aid team from Weston shops, 
Winnipeg, recently won the annual competi- 
tion for championship of western lines, Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, the final giving the 
Weston team a total of 450 points. This vic- 
tory qualifies the team to compete with the 
champion eastern lines team for Dominion 
championship. Calgary team came second 
with 384 points; Sutherland, Saskatchewan, 
370 points; Nelson, B.C., 363 points. Mem- 
bers of the Weston team are: W. Reynolds, 
captain; C. J. Bull, H. Shaw, T. Mansbridge, 
F, Perkins and H. Hartley. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


dae employment situation as reported by 
the local superintendents of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada at the end of 
September was as follows:— 


With the harvesting of the various crops 
about completed in the province of Nova 
Scotia, the yields seemed to compare favour- 
ably with those of previous years. The fish- 
ing industry reported that receipts were good. 
Logging and lumber work were rather good 
with the number of placements increasing. 
Manufacturing was active in all branches ex- 
cept in the iron and steel industry, which 
could only be regarded as fair. Construction 
work was being carried out in Halifax in 
large volume, but elsewhere throughout the 
Province the amount going on was not very 
considerable. The coal mining industry was 
showing considerable activity, and large pro- 
duction was reported each week. The state 
of transportation and trade was commented 
upon as being fair. 

From New Brunswick the crops, including 
potatoes, were reported on as being satis- 
factory. The fishing industry reported good 
catches. Work in logging camps was open- 
ing up with a good number of placements 
being made by the employment offices. The 
manufacturing industry could best be de- 
scribed by stating that its activity was 
about normal. The various kinds of construc- 
tion work were proceeding with fairly large 
numbers employed. Trade was fairly good 
while transportation was rather active. 

Demands for farm workers registered with 
the Quebec Province employment office were 
on the decrease. Orders for logging and lum- 
ber workers were increasing with the usual 
slight shortage of applicants at the beginning 
of the season reported. The asbestos mines 
in the vicinity of Sherbrooke were busy. In 
the manufacturing industries the boot and 
shoe and rubber industries were reported as 
quiet, while the metal, clothing and other 
lines were stated to be active. Activity in 
the building construction industry was very 
good. In the City of Montreal two large 
building contracts, one for $4,000,000 and the 
other for $5,000,000, were recently let, while 
the Municipality itself continued to carry on 
civic work on a large scale. Throughout the 
Province of Quebec transportation activity 
was good, while a similar report was received 
on the condition of trade. Demands for 
female domestic workers were still heavy. 

Although requests for farm workers in the 
Province of Ontario registered with the em- 
ployment offices were on the decrease, they 


were still quite general, and one or two points 
reported shortages. In this province construc- 
tion and building work continued to be car- 
ried on in considerable volume, and it ap- 
peared that most tradesmen were employed. 
In some cases difficulty in securing construc- 
tion labourers for such outdoor work as high- 
way building was reported. Generally speak- 
ing, the condition of the manufacturing in- 
dustries was favourable. Apart from can- 
ning factories and the divisions of the tex- 
tile industry, the plants did not seem to be 
increasing their operations, but the increased 
working time and augmented staffs reported 
earlier in the year had been maintained. The 
metal mines of the nortHern section of the 
Province were operating normally, with a ten- 
dency toward a slight increase in staffs. The 
demands for bushmen and pulp cutters in 
the northern and northwestern sections of On- 
tario were heavy, with applicants as yet not 
very numerous. A strike of general bush- 
men in the Port Arthur-Fort William dis- 
trict complicated the logging situation to 
some extent. Navigation showed consider- 
able activity, due in a large measure to the 
movement of the crops from the West. The 
demands for female domestic workers were 
still heavy, with the usual shortage in evi- 
dence. 


From Manitoba it was reported that bad 
weather was depressing the employment situa- 
tion. The outstanding feature of the situa- 
tion in this Province at this time of year is 
the work afforded by harvesting operations, 
but around the end of September wet weather 
had caused a cessation of harvesting and 
threshing. However, in some districts work 
was being proceeded with, and other districts 
reported that an early resumption of opera- 
tions was likely. In so far as the situation 
concerned the availability of harvest labour, 
it seemed to lack any noticeable feature, there 
being enough but not too many workers 
available. Quite an amount of building con- 
struction work was in progress throughout the 
province, and from Winnipeg it was reported 
that all tradesmen in the City were busy. 
The offices reported a large number of de- 
mands for labourers for jobs of short dura- 
tion, but plenty of applicants were available 
to fill them. The condition of trade was 
fair. 

Fair progress with threshing had been made 
in Saskatchewan up to the end of the month, 
although wet weather had caused consider- 
able delay in some districts. By and large, 
there seemed to be enough threshers avail- 
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able, although there was no surplus of any 
proportions. Orders for farm workers at 
monthly wages, which had started to come 
in, were reported as difficult to fill. Con- 
struction was rather busy, and railways were 
hiring additional men in an effort to finish 
work before the coming of winter. Building 
tradesmen in the cities were rather well em- 
ployed. Quite a number of casual jobs for 
labourers were easy to fill as there were plenty 
of applicants. Activity in the logging in- 
dustry was commencing, and some placements 
were reported. Though the demands for 
women for domestic work, particularly those 
from the country, had fallen off, some offices 


still reported a shortage of these applicants. 

Though harvest and threshing operations 
had been carried on only intermittently in 
Alberta, due to the interference of the 
weather, it was stated at October 1 that work 
was about to be resumed on a large scale. 
The initial result of the clearing of the 
weather was, therefore, a shortage of work- 
ers in some districts, although this shortage 
appeared to be of a temporary character, and 
was not considered as serious. Construction 
work of all kinds throughout this Province 
was reported as proceeding in considerable 
volume, with good prospects for the balance 
of the fall; building tradesmen seemed to 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
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1926 1925 
September August July September August July 
Trade, external, aggregate..... Dil aa'. Begice seen 181,332,805} 200,204,844] 188,286,176) 194,488,288) 184,772,322 
Imports, merchandise for 
consumption ..t 0) ac UL TAR sa ure ALL 1S 89, 669,575 88,610, 048 78,662,591 82,074,474 81,492,403 
Exports, Canadian  pro- 

COM eR RET ae Nae a iet Ditilitis Sree teak. 90,621,419 110,225,650 108,497,911 111,409,525 101, 678, 787 
Customs duty collected........ SN IE eee 18}722,, 633 12,750, 286 12,721, 640 12,289, 648 12,018,137 
Bank debits to Individual 

ACCOUNTS. 00s. ce es wine ts oy Ea eRe PN a Nast Mea 2,446,244, 992) 2,424,355, 669] 2,195,916, 756] 2,090, 151,967 2,248,361, 848 
Bank clearings............0.4 YS | ies cane rst 1,403/506.917| 1,444,014,544] 1,332,400, 006] 1,248, 105,224) 1,330, 759,511 
Bank notes in circulation....... LO | Sue ened ait A 167,047,033] 171,515,803} 170,080,038] 164,253,845} 157,710,616 
Bank deposits, savings......... ih Rea ah i ahaa 1,343, 116,753] 1,329,909,816] 1,268,554,097] 1,261,375, 487) 1,255,005, 214 
Bank loans, commercial, ete... $) |e....0.0...00. 945,274,265) 941,501,878] 903,717,736] 878,935,929) 881,253,805 
Security Prices, Index Number.— 

Common stocks...) (ous esce 142-1 138-3 133-5 116-6 115°3 109-9 

Preferredstocks 4.2... 5 ean 98-2 97-1 96-3 96-4 95:7 95-2 

ORGS aah ys ee ecis Een 104-2 104-2 104-2 105-7 106°3 106-3 
§Prices, Wholesale, Index num- 

[eye oe ne en eee ie 152-5 153-9 156-2 156-2 159-5 158-4 
§Prices, Retail, Family bud- 

BSE Ry ee, COREE ae re $ 21-15 21-32 21-30 21-02 21:04 20-70 
+Business failures, number.....  |.-....-m2--0:) 140 160 142 110 154 
{Business failures, liabilities... $ |.............. 1,490,244 2,798,486 1,599, 706 957,520 2,501,581 
§Employment Index Number, 

Employers’ pay roll figures.. 104-9 104-2 103-7 96-6 96-3 96-8 
*SUnemployment percentage 

(trade union members)...... *2 +5 3 *4.] *4.4 *5 +2 *6§-1 
Immigration. ie nak pgs aes jae. WN Mes ale Ma La RE 20 16,227 6, 666 9,812 8,159 
Building permits.............. S Palaeree, Sieg ee 11,874,552 18,717,028 9,927,968 9, 258, 752 12,637,551 
tContracts awarded........... $ 20,760,000} 31,696,000] 33,865,000} 29,746,400} 31,207,000) = 22,179, 000 
Mineral Production— 

Pie won. Meer or Ra aan gd tons 64,187 58,780 67,232 34,609 26,513 20, 946 

Steel ingots and castings..... tons 58,837 45,674 64,847 37,094 25,007 22,471 

eTrO AMOVS wie oe amen LOLs 3,083 3,085 2,981 2,046 2,094 2,209 

GPE EERE I MN aio COUR iu. seen GL ee em Bem 98 0, 1,347,627 1,129,230 988, 824 744, 087 
Silver ore shipped from Cobalt lbs. 1,320,577 1,490, 496 2,182,459 994, 805 782,502 2,067,310 
Timber scaled in British Col- 

Tuco Gy ENA. MAL eae MN lal" le foGs, fC M2 eae 201,172,456 225; 258,489]. cee seleak orn 166, 629,361 179, 220,376 
Railway— 

**Car loadings, revenue, 

freveharche. ts Cone cars 285,413 235,055 240,391 276, 722 209, 662 204,306 

Canadian National Rail- 

ways, gross earnings..... $ 19,965,710 18,637,476 19,001, 967 19,419, 922 17,538,201 17,302,053 
Operating expenses........ SU aaa een ss hotel ee ie 17,235,261 16,248, 859 15,687,947 16,022,721 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
STOSS CATMINGSE ct ee ennel hel eee ee Enea a eee 16, 630,173 16,598,421 18,909,071 15,+21,148 15,188,048 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operatingexpensesdy: Me s108') Ul eee ere ee 12,324,798 12,677,285 12,641, 452 11,239,367 11,799,172 
Steam railways, freight in 
ton-miles Se ARE CED Ri OAL teks: Na gr eRe ae | Scr Oia ts 2,212,815, 616] 2,129,971,914| 1,855,209, 209 2,072, 725,100 
NEWSDIiDt 0. ite towepien eae ONS | Mew corey ie 162,545 163, 037 124,704 120, 656 121, 664 
Automobiles) passenger 7). ' Valeo eee tiene 12,857 13,090 10,360 7,400 11,140 
*** Index of physical volume of 
DUsin ese ei A Galo lsc. ard eal aie Al Mea met RR | (ee eS 134-1 118-4 118-4 114-8 
Industrial productions vice dle ale eee ey eee cee 147-5 124-4 125-1 119-5 
Momufacturing: 5 iit cl mers ae 81 iene ae | ee eee 145-6 120-5 123-4 124-3 
*Figures for end of previous months. Bradstreet. {MacLean Building Review. §¥or group figures see articles elsewhere 


in this issue. 


**Fioures for four weeks ending October 2, 1926, and corresponding previous periods. 





***The index of the 


physical volume of business includes, forestry, mining, manufacturing, employment in wholesale and retail trade, imports, 
exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. Industrial commodity production includes, forestry, mining, manufactur- 


ing and construction. 


Manufacturing includes consumers’ goods and producers’ goods. 
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be practically all employed, while orders for 
general construction labourers were not easy 
to fill, owing to the fact that a number of 
those usually seeking such work were en- 
gaged for harvesting. Coal mines were in- 
creasing their activity, which was reported as 
fair, with some demands for men but plenty 
of applicants available. The demands for 
women for domestic work were diminishing 
in so far as the country was concerned, but 
in some of the larger cities local shortages 
still prevailed. Employment conditions, gen- 
erally throughout Alberta, were looked on as 
being favourable. 


In British Columbia increased activity in 
the logging and lumbering industry was re- 
flected by some orders being placed in the 
employment offices, though there was not yet 
any general demand for workers of this class. 
Activities in the construction industry were 
fairly general, and most tradesmen appeared 
to be employed, except in Victoria, and to 
a lesser extent in Vancouver, where some were 
still available. Coal mining in the Nanaimo 
district was stated to be proceeding fairly 
satisfactorily. Normal activity in the metal 
mining industry accurately describes the 
situation in that line, but no expansions were 
noticeable. Generally speaking, the employ- 
ment situation in this Province was good, 
with few unemployed, due in some measure 
to the efflux to the Prairies for harvesting. 


Continued improvement in 
EMPLOYERS’ the employment situation 
REPORTS was indicated at the begin- 


ning of September, according 
to returns from 5,799 firms employing 859,738 
persons as against 855,002 on August 1. These 
data, tabulated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, show that the situation continued 
to be more favourable than at any time since 
1920. 


All provinces except Quebec registered 
heightened employment, the Maritime Prov- 
inces and Ontario recording the largest gains. 
Manufacturing, mining and construction af- 
forded more employment in the Maritime Pro- 
vinces. In Quebec, the first decline indicated 
since the beginning of the year took place; 
pulp and paper mills reported important in- 
creases, but iron and steel factories were 
slacker and a moderate contraction was shown 
in mining, communication, transportation and 
construction. In Ontario, manufacturing, es- 
pecially of iron and steel products, registered 
marked improvement, as did logging, com- 
munication, transportation, building construc- 
ition and trade. On the other hand, highway 
and railway construction showed a seasonal 
decrease. In the Prairie Provinces, coal min- 

ing, building and highway construction and 


transportation recorded the most pronounced 
gains, while in railway construction there were 
seasonal losses. In British Columbia, manu- 
facturing (especially of food, lumber and pulp 
and paper products) and transportation regis- 
tered heightened activity, while curtailment 
was reported in construction and logging. 

Reductions in employment were noted in 
Montreal and Ottawa; in Toronto, Hamilton 
and Winnipeg there were substantial gains, 
while in Quebec, Windsor and Vancouver the 
situation was practically unchanged. Mont- 
real firms reported the first general decline 
indicated since the beginning of the year. 
This was chiefly due to a recession in railway 
car shops, which have been very active all 
summer. Other manufactures, transportation 
and construction registered improvement. In 
Quebec, construction was rather slacker, while 
manufacturing was busier. In Toronto, em- 
ployment in manufactures was decidedly more 
active, and communication and trade also 
showed improvement. In Ottawa, the most 
pronounced change was a decrease in con- 
struction, while transportation was rather 
busier. In Hamilton, manufacturing and con- 
struction afforded more employment. In 
Windsor and the other Border Cities, auto- 
mobile factories showed moderate curtailment, 
while construction was considerably busier. 
In Winnipeg, the greatest improvement was 
in manufacturing and construction. In Van- 
couver, very little change in the general 
situation was indicated; canneries released 
some help, while transportation was rather 
brisker. 


An analysis of the returns by industrial 
groups shows that further and larger gains 
were recorded in manufacturing, especially in 
pulp and paper, iron and steel, food, leather, 
electrical apparatus, non-ferrous metal, min- 
eral product, tobacco, distilled and malt 
liquor and musical instrument divisions. The 
only significant losses were those of a seasonal 
nature in lumber mills. ‘The seasonal in- 
creases in logging camps on September 1 were 
less extensive than is usual on that date. In 
mining, considerable improvement was noted 
in the coal areas, while in quarrying and 
asbestos mining there were decreases. The 
transportation group reported a general gain, 
that on steam railways being greatest. Tele- 
phones recorded heightened activity, but 
telegraphs showed a small decline. Building 
construction reported further improvement, 
while there was a seasonal falling off on high- 
way and railway construction. In trade, 
improvement on a small scale was shown both 
in retail and wholesale establishments. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation at the 
beginning of September, 1926. 
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Unemploymient as used in 


‘TRADE the following report has ref- 
UNION erence to involuntary idle- 
REPORTS ness due to economic causes. 


Persons engaged in work 
bile than their own trades, or who are idle 
because of illness are not considered as un- 
employed. Unions involved in an industrial 
dispute are excluded from these tabulations. 
As the number of unions making returns 
varies from month to month with consequent 
variation in membership, upon which the per- 
centage of unemployment is based, it should 
be understood that such figures have refer- 
ence only to the organizations reporting. 


The volume of unemployment among local 
trade unions at the end of August, as shown 
by the reports tabulated from 1,504 labour 
organizations, comprising 139,345 members, 
remained on practically the same level as 
in July, 2.5 per cent of the members being 
idle on August 31st, as compared with a per- 
centage of 2.3 in July. A better situation 
prevailed, however, than in August of last 
year when 4.4 per cent of the membership 
were out of work. Nova Scotia, Ontario, 
Alberta and British Columbia unions were 
afforded slightly more employment than in 
July, while in the remaining provinces there 
were nominal declines. In no province, how- 
ever, were the changes particularly noteworthy. 
When compared with the returns for August 
last year, slight contractions were registered 
in Alberta and British Columbia, but in all 
other provinces employment increased. The 
manufacturing industries reported a slightly 
less favourable situation than in July, the im- 
provement among cigar makers, bakers and 
confectioners, printing tradesmen, wood, gar- 
ment, and hat and cap workers being slightiy 
more than offset by the reductions among 
textile, iron and steel, glass, brewery and 
leather workers, metal polishers and paper 
makers. Garment workers in Montreal con- 
tinued to be on strike, and are, therefore, ex- 
cluded from these tabulations. Much better 
conditions prevailed in the manufacturing in- 
dustries, as a whole, than in August last 
year. Coal miners in Nova Scotia and 
Alberta were slightly more active than in 
July, while British Columbia miners again 
reported no unemployment. Returns re- 
ceived from 166 unions in the building and 
construction trades, with a membership of 
13,344 persons showed a slight falling off in 
employment, the percentage out of work stand- 
ing at 4.7 as compared with 3.6 per cent in 
July. Substantial reductions were indicated 
by steam shovel and dredgemen, bridge and 
structural iron workers, and tile layers, lathers 
and roofers, and declines of lesser magnitude 
among carpenters and joiners and plumbers 


and steamfitters. In comparison with the re- 
turns for August last year the situation in 
the building trades showed improvement, steam 
shovel and dredgemen, bridge and structural 
iron workers and carpenters and joiners alone 
recording lessened activity, while all other 
tradesmen in the group were busier. The 
transportation industry reported a nominal re- 
duction in comparison with July. Workers 
in the shipping and stevedoring division were 
more fully engaged, but steam railway em- 
ployees, whose returns constitute over 81 per 
cent of the entire group membership report- 
ing, were rather slacker than in July. In 
comparison with August last year employ- 
ment in the transportation group increased 
slightly. Retail shop clerks reported a small 
percentage of unemployment as compared 
with no idleness in July. Slightly less activ- 
ity was registered by hotel and restaurant 
employees, but theatre and stage employees 
were busier. Stationary engineers and firemen 
reported the same percentage of idleness as in 
July but no unemployment was recorded 
among barbers. The situation as indicated 
by fishermen was more favourable, while lum- 
ber workers and loggers were fully engaged. 


During the month of August 


EMPLOYMENT 1926, the offices of the Em- 
OFFICE ployment Service of Canada 
REPORTS. made 72,288 references to 


positions and effected a total 
of 70,980 placements. Of these the workers 
placed in regular employment numbered 61,- 
736, of which number 57,636 were men and 
4,100 women, and those placed in casual work 
were 9,244. Applications for work were re- 
ceived at the offices from 67,784 men and 
10,735 women, a total of 78,519, while vacan- 
cles reported numbered 77,501, of which 67,- 
183 were for men and 10,318 for women. A 
slight reduction is noted in the volume of 
business transacted during August this year 
in comparison with the same period a year 
ago but more than double the amount of 
business was effected when a comparison is 
made with the records of the preceding 
month, this increase being due to the active 
demand for harvest workers in the West. The 
reports for July 1926, showed 37,851 oppor- 
tunities for employment, 42,763 applications 
made, and 33,970 placements effected, while 
in August 1925, there were recorded 81,886 
vacancies, 83,777 applications for work, and 
75,887 placements in regular and casual em- 
ployment, 


Some figures indicating the 


Propuction recent movements of trade 
IN CERTAIN and industry are given in 
INDUSTRIES the table on page 934. 


The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reported that production of pig 


| 
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iron in Canada during August totalled 58,780 
long tons or more than double the output of 
26,5138 tons made in the same month a 
year ago, but 13 per cent under the 67,232 
tons reported for July. Comparison with the 
previous month, by grades, shows that the 
output of basic iron at 29,882 tons was con- 
siderably below the 40,260 tons produced in 
July; foundry iron at 13,454 tons was 40 
per cent below the 22,490 tons of July, while 
malleable iron advanced sharply to 15,444 
tons from 4,482 tons in the next preceding 
month. 


For the eight months ending August 31 the 
cumulative production amounted to 496,876 
long tons, an increase of 47 per cent over 
338,351 tons reported for the same_ period 
last year. This year’s output to date con- 
sisted of 327,601 tons of basic iron, 129,267 
tons of foundry iron and 40,008 tons of malle- 
able iron. Most of the basic iron was pro- 
duced for the further use of the reporting 
firms, while the bulk of the foundry iron and 
all the malleable iron was made for sale. 

Blast furnace charges in August included 
104,517 long tons of imported ore, 63,943 
short tons of coke and 31,573 short tons of 
limestone. 


No additional furnaces were blown in dur- 
ing the month and none were banked or shut 
down so the number of furnaces in blast at 
the end of August remained at 5 the same as 
on July 31. The active furnaces had a daily 
capacity of 2,075 long tons which represented 
about 41 per cent of the total capacity of 
all blast furnaces in the Dominion. Active 
furnaces were located as follows: one at Syd- 
ney, N.S., and two each at Hamilton and 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


Production of ferro-alloys at 3,058 tons was 
slightly greater than the 2,931. tons reported 
for July. Production in August was com- 
posed mostly of the grade having a_ high 
manganese content, and a small quantity of 
ferro silicon was also produced. 


Reflecting the lower output of pig iron the 
production of steel ingots and castings in 
Canada fell to 45,674 tons in August, a drop 
of 80 per cent from the 64.847 tons of July. 
Comparison with the previous month shows 
that this decline applied to both grades; steel 
ingots at 43,546 tons was 30 per cent under 
the 62,896 tons reported for July and direct 
steel castings were 13 per cent less at 2,128 
tons. 


Production for the first eight months of 
this year of 541,705 tons showed an im- 
provement of 15 per cent over the 471,175 tons 
reported for the corresponding period a 
year ago. This year’s output included 516,545 


tons of steel ingots and 25,160 tons of direct 
steel castings. 


Pig iron prices were again lower in August, 
No. 1 foundry at Toronto being quoted at 
$24.80 and No. 2 foundry at $24.30 as com- 
pared with $25.80 and $25.30 respectively in 
July. At Montreal No. 1 foundry was $27.20 
and No. 2 foundry $26.70 as compared with 
$28.70 and $28.20 respectively last month. 
Basie pig iron at mill remained stationary at 
$21. The Bureau’s index number for Iron 
and It’s Products based on prices at the be- 
ginning of the month (1913 prices=100) was 
slightly higher at 144.2 as compared with 
143.7 in July. The lower levels for pig iron 
were more than counterbalanced by advances 
in the price of scrap iron and steel bars. 


Coal Production—Full statistics of coal 
production during August are not yet avail- 
able. The output of coal from Canadian 
mines during July was 4 per cent less than 
the production for the preceding month, and 
47 per cent greater than the average for July 
in the past five years. The figures were 
1,347,627 tons in July as against 1,395,955 tons 
in June and an average of 917,497 tons for 
the month during the five preceding years. 

The coal-producing provinces of New Bruns- 
wick and Alberta showed a gain over the 
preceding month and the outputs of Nova 
Scotia and Alberta were greater than the 
average for the month in the five preceding 
years. 


Men employed in the coal mines of Canada 
during July numbered 24,380, of whom 18,701 
worked underground and 5,679 on surface, as © 
compared with a total of 24,253, of whom 
18,335 worked underground and 5,918 on sur- 
face. Production per man was 55.2 tons in 
July as against 57.1 tons per man in June. 
During July the production per man-day was 
the same as in June, being 2.4 tons. The 
tonnage lost was largely due to lack of orders. 


The summary of Canadian 
trade prepared by the De- 
partment of Customs and 
Excise shows that in August, 
1926, the merchandise entered for consump- 
tion amounted to $89,669,575, as compared 
with $82,074,474, in August, 1925. The do- 
mestic merchandise exported amounted to 
$90,621,419 in August, 1926, as compared with 
$110,325,650 in July, 1926, and $111,409,525 in 
August, 1925. 


The chief imports in August, 1926, were: 
Iron and its products, $20,995,115; fibres, tex- 
tiles and textile products, $16,376,383, and 
non-metallic minerals and products, $13,- 
503,494. 
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The chief exports in the same month were 
in the groups of wood, wood products and 
paper, $25,955,919, and agricultural and veget- 
able products, mainly foods, $24,062,362. 

In the five months ending August, 1926, 
exports of agricultural and vegetable pro- 
ducts, mainly foods, were valued at $180,- 
536,214, and wood, wood products and paper 
at $117,386,991. 


According to a report pre- 
pared by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, the value 
of the building permits issued 
in sixty-three cities in Canada during the 
month of August, 1926, amounted to $11,874,- 
552 as compared with $18,717,028 in July, and 
$9,511,008 in August, 1925. This was a decline 
of 36.6 per cent as compared with the pre- 
ceding month, but a considerable increase, 
namely 24.9 per cent over the corresponding 
month last year. ; 

The MacLean Building Review estimates 
the total value of the contracts awarded in 
Canada in September, 1926, at $20,760,600, as 
compared with $31,696,500 in August, 1926. 
Of the contemplated new construction in 
Canada during September, 1926, $7,740,600 was 
for residential building; $10,517,000 for busi- 
ness building; $2,933,000 for industrial build- 
ing and $3,504,700 for engineering construc- 
tion (including bridges, dams, wharves, sewers, 
watermains, roads, streets and general engin- 
eering). By classification the construction 
contracts during September, 1926, were divided 
as follows:—residential building, $7,693,900; 
engineering, $6,653,800; business building, 
$5,304,900 and industrial building, $1,108,000. 
The apportionment by provinces was: Ontario, 
$8,627,900; Quebec, $6,937,600; Prairie Prov- 
inces, $3,249,600; British Columbia, $1,100,600 
and the Maritime Provinces, $844,900. 


BUILDING 
PrEerMItTs 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes was 
less in September than in August, 1926, but 
slightly greater than in September, 1925. 
There were in existence during the month 14 
disputes, involving 2,248 employees and re- 
sulting in a time loss of 20,697 working days, 
as compared with 14 disputes in August in- 
volving 2,617 workpeople and resulting in a 
time loss of 49,115 working days. In Septem- 
ber, 1925, there were recorded 14 strikes involv- 
ing 1,297 workpeople, and resulting in a time 
loss of 20,553 working days. Five of the strikes 
and lockouts commencing prior to September 
terminated during the month and two of the 
strikes and lockouts. commencing during Sep- 
tember also terminated during the month. At 
the end of the month, therefore, there were 
seven strikes and lockouts affecting 1,025 work- 
people, not including those strikes and lock- 
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reported to be no longer affected but which 
had not been formally called off. 


Prices 


Retail food prices declined somewhat dur- 
ing the month, due mainly to seasonal de- 
clines in the prices of potatoes. The cost per 
week of a list of twenty-nine staple foods for 
an average family of five, in terms of the 
average retail prices in some sixty cities was 
$10.94 at the beginning of September, as com- 
pared with $11.10 for August; $10.81 for Sep- 
tember, 1925; $10.28 for September, 1924; 
$10.46 for September, 1923; $10.28 for Sep- 
tember, 1922; $11.82 for September, 1921; 
$15.95 for September, 1920; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the peak); $13.31 for September, 1918; 
and $7.88 for September, 1914. Besides the 
substantial decline in the price of potatoes, 
less important declines occurred in the prices 
of beef, pork, bacon, lard, cheese, beans and 
evaporated apples. Slight seasonal advances 
occurred in the prices of eggs, milk and but- 
ter. Including the cost of fuel and rent with 
that of foods, the total budget averaged $21.15 
at the beginning of September, as compared 
with $21.32 for August; $21.02 for September, 
1925; $20.65 for September, 1924; $20.97 for 
September, 1928; $20.90 for September, 1922; 
$22.37 for September, 1921; $26.38 for Septem- 
ber, 1920; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak) ; 
$21.11 for September, 1918; and $14.33 for 
September, 1914. Fuel showed little change, 
a slight decline in coal being offset by an ad- 
vance in the prices of wood and coal oil. Rent 
was slightly lower. 


In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
declined to 152.5 for September, as compared 
with 153.9 for August; 156.2 for September, 
1925; 153.9 for September, 1924; 154.6 for 
September, 1923; 147.5 for September, 1922; 
161.7 for September, 1921; 245.5 for Septem- 
ber, 1920; 256.7 for May, 1920 (the peak) ; 
and 205.0 for September, 1918. In the group- 
ing according to chief component materials, 
four of the eight main groups were lower, two 
were higher, while two remained unchanged. 
Vegetables and their products were substanti- 
ally lower, mainly because of lower prices for 
grains, flour and other milled products, and 
potatoes. Fibres, Textiles and Textile Pro- 
ducts also declined, due to lower prices for 
cotton. Wood and Wood Products, and 
Chemicals and Allied Products showed slight 
declines. The Animals and their Products 
group advanced, lower levels for cattle sheep 
and meats being more than offset by higher 
prices for milk and eggs. Iron and its Pro- 
ducts advanced slightly. Non-Ferrous Metals 
and their Products, and Non-Metallic Min- 
erals and their Products were unchanged. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT, 1907, DURING THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1926 


URING the month of September three 

applications for the establishment of 

Boards of Conciliation and Investigation 
were received, as follows:— 


(1) From employees at Montreal of the 
Shipping Federation of Canada and the Can- 
adian Pacific Steamships, Limited, being 
checkers and coopers, members of the Bro- 
therhood of Railway and Steamship clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees. 


(2) From employees at Montreal of the 
Canadian National Railways, being checkers, 
coopers and porters, members of the Brother- 


hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 


Handlers, Express and Station Employees. 


(3) From employees of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways (Central Region) in parlour 
and dining car service (on former Grand 
Trunk lines), members of the Canadian Bro- 
therhood of Railroad Employees. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Canadian National Express 
Company and Certain Employees 


On September 13 a unanimous report was 
received from the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to inquire into a dis- 
pute between the Canadan National Express 
Company and certain of its employees, being 
members of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railroad Employees. The application stated 
that the dispute grew out of certain appoint- 
ments by the company which the employees 
contended to be in contravention of the terms 
of an agreement already in effect. An approxi- 
mate estimate of the number of employees 
directly effected was given as 3,150. The 
Board consisted of the following members: 
Mr. E. McG. Quirk, of Montreal, Chairman, 
appointed on the joint recommendation of 
the other Board members, Messrs. U. E. Gil- 
len, of Toronto, and David Campbell, K.C., 
of Winnipeg, nominees of the company and 
employees respectively. With the Board’s as- 
sistance agreements were effected between the 
parties concerned, which disposed of the points 
at issue, and which were drafted with a view 
to obviating the occurrence of similar difficul- 
ties in the future. The agreements in ques- 
tion -are embodied in the Board’s report, the 
text of which follows. 


Report of Board 


Montreat, September 11th, 1926. 


Hon. Grorce B. Jonsgs, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Sm—In the matter of a dispute between 
the Canadian National Express Company and 
certain of its Employees, members of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees, 
which dispute has been referred by the Minis- 
ter of Labour to a Board of Conciliation and 
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Investigation under the Industrial Disputes 
Act, 1907. 

The Board, consisting of Mr. E. McG. 
Quirk, Chairman, Mr. U. E. Gillen, and Mr. 
David Campbell, K.C., has the honour to sub- 
mit its report in the above connection. Hear- 
ings before the Board were held in Toronto. 

There appeared before the Board on behalf 
of the respective parties :— 


For the Canadian National Express Com- 
pany :— 
Mr. W. C. Muir, General Manager; 
Mr. G. E. Bellerose, General Superinten- 
dent of Transportation. 


Both Mr. Muir and Mr. Bellerose submitted 
the Company’s representation and argument. 


For the Company’s Employees :— 
Mr. N. L. Preston, General Chairman ; 
Mr. G. K. Holder, General Vice-Chair- 
man; 
Mr. V. Costello, General Secretary. 


Mr. Preston presented the Employees’ side 
of the dispute. 


The Board consumed seventeen days during 
the months of July, August and September in 
hearing and carefully considering the elaborate 
arguments, the evidence submitted by the re- 
spective parties, and in patiently and earnestly 
endeavouring to conciliate between them. 

The subject matter of the dispute consisted 
of the appointment to the Company’s agencies 
at Timmins and Cobalt, in Ontario, and at 
St. John, in New Brunswick, and from the 
employees’ point of view vitally concerned 
the great bulk of the employees of the com- 
pany from coast to coast. . 

These appointments were contended by the 
employees to be in contravention of certain 
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rules regarding promotion adopted in an 
agreement made between the parties and exe- 
cuted by them on December 17th, 1921. To 
this the Company’s officials dissented. 

It appeared that similar disputes had arisen 
prior to the ones in question, but, for various 
reasons, had not been carried to a final settle- 
ment or satisfactory conclusion, but this had 
only served to accentuate the issues before 
the Board. 

Lengthy arguments and a great deal of evi- 
dence were submitted by the respective par- 
ties, and it would appear that, although their 
first agreement dated back to 1917, each party 
contended and maintained an entirely differ- 
ent view upon the interpretation of that and 
all subsequent agreements. In fact, at the 
conference between them, which terminated 
with agreement referred to above as of De- 
cember 17th, 1921, eleven weeks were con- 
sumed, the greater part of which was directed 
to the subject matter pertaining to such ap- 
pointments as were here in dispute. Notwith- 
standing an apparent agreement having been 
arrived at, each party contended that the 
adoption of the rules governing promotion 
was in agreement with their respective views. 
Hence the lengthy and elaborate arguments, 
and the considerations and decisions of former 
Boards in support of these views were urged 
before this Board. While much of this might 
very well have been ruled out as irrelevant, 
yet to do so might add to the difficulties of 
effecting an agreement by conciliation. 

Therefore, having regard to the importance 
of reaching an agreement, it was deemed ad- 
visable that the fullest latitude should be 
given to the parties. Moreover, if any settle- 
ment could be reached, it should be such that 
a disputed matter of such long standing and 
of such vital importance should be settled so 
that it would not only dispose of the par- 
ticular cases in dispute, but should, if at all 
possible, go far enough to prevent recurrence 
of like trouble in the future. Having these 
things in view, the Board made every effort 
possible to this end, and is happy to report 
these desirable results. 

The following agreements were prepared by 
the parties to the dispute and executed by 
them. They informed the Board that they 
regarded these agreements as full and com- 
plete settlement of their dispute before the 
Board. 


Toronto, September 8rd, 1926. 


With respect to the three grievances submitted to the 
Board in regard to the appointments to the Agencies 
of Timmins, Cobalt and St. John. It is agreed by the 
Company and the Representative of the employees, 
that these three positions will be bulletined within 


thirty days from date in the same manner as if they 
were now vacant, and that the appointments thereto 
shall be selected from the applications made for each 
vacancy. The applications and data bearing upon each 
will be made available to a representative member of 
the General Committee before appointments are made 
in event the representative desires to co-operate with 
the Company’s officers in arriving at a decision in 
respect to the appointments that shall be made. It is 
understood, however, the agreement in respect to mak- 
ing appointments to vacancies in Agencies, Depot 
Agencies, General Foremen and Masters of Transporta- 
tion, effective as from September 8rd, 1926, will not 
apply when making appointments to the vacancies in 
the Agencies at Cobalt, Timmins and St. John. 


For the Company 
_G. E. BE ierose. 


For the Employees 
(Sgd.) N. L. Preston. 


It is jointly agreed :— 


(a) That when a vacancy in the position of Agent, 
Depot Agent, General Foreman or Master of Trans- 
portation has been advertised in accordance with re- 
quirements as set forth in Article 7, Clause B, of exist- 
ing schedule, the Company will select for the position, 
an employee who has submitted an application in the 
regular manner and who in the opinion of the Com- 
pany’s officers has the requisite qualifications to properly 
perform the duties of the position, based on ability, 
merit and seniority. 


— 


(b) That after an appointment has been made in 
accordance with the foregoing and advertised as set 
forth in Article 7, Clause D, of existing schedule, senior 
employees who desire to submit a grievance because 
of the appointment will be allowed five days from 
date of bulletin advertising appointment in which to 
submit grievance to the General Superintendent who 
issued the bulletin. 


(c) That if no grievances are received in the time 
allowed, the employee appointed will be placed in the 
position within five days. 


(d) That if a grievance or grievances are received, 
the General Superintendent will, on expiry of time 
allowed for receipt of same and without delay, place 
the grievance or grievances before the appointed repre- 
sentative of the Employees’ General Committee located 
within the Express Company’s District. The repre- 
sentative will then carefully and thoroughly investigate 
each grievance and determine as to the merits of same. 
For the purposes of the latter, the data in respect to 
each applicant as developed by the General Superin- 
tendent will be made available to the Committee’s 
representative. The latter will be required to com- 
plete his investigation and advise his findings to the 
General Superintendent within 10 days from date of 
bulletin advertising appointment. é 


(e) That if in the opinion of the Committee’s repre- 
sentative there are no merits to the grievance or griev- 
ances, the Company’s appointee to the position will be 
placed therein without delay. 


(f) That, if in the opinion of the Committee’s repre- 
sentative, there is sufficient reason to warrant an 
aggrieved applicant being given a trial in the position 
in accordance with Article 7, Clause E, of existing 
schedule, the General Superintendent will immediately 
arrange for same. If the employee given the trial 
properly qualifies for the position within thirty days, he 
will be appointed thereto. If he does not, the Com- 
pany’s appointee will be placed in the position without 
delay. It is understood that during period of trial, 
the employee will be given every assistance consistently 
possible. 
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(g) That the foregoing shall become effective as from 
September 8rd, 1926, and continue in effect for six 
months and that there will be no change thereafter 
except on thirty days’ notice in writing by either 
party. 


For the Company 
(Sgd.) G. E, BELvERose. 


For the Employees 
(Sgd.) N. L. Preston. 


The Board desire to commend the repre- 
sentatives of the parties for maintaining 
throughout an excellent spirit of good-will 
towards each other notwithstanding their op- 


posing views and the long standing dissension 
between them on these matters. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Sed.) E. McG. Quix, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) U. E. Gruen, 
Member of the Board. 


(Sgd.) D. CAMPBELL, 
Member of the Board. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING SEPTEMBER, 1926 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in ex- 
istence during September was 14, the 
same number as in August. The time loss 
for the month was slightly greater than dur- 
ing September, 1925, being 20,697 working 
days, as compared with 20,553 working days 
in the same month last year. 











Number] Number of] Time loss 
Date of employees | in working 
disputes involved days 
Sept 19268 oa rane: 14 2,248 20,697 
PANT 1026) cate crmiien ort 14 2,617 49,115 
Sept-1925 Wie. . HAE 14 1,297 20,553 


em 


The Record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the statis- 
tical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessatioa of work involving six or 
more employees at its commencement and lasting more than 
one working day. Disputes of only one day’s duration, or 
less, and disputes involving less than six employees, are not 
included in the published record unless at least ten days’ time 
loss is caused, but a separate record of such disputes is main- 
tained in the Department, and the figures are given in the 
annual review.! 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information practically preclude probability of 
the omission of a dispute of a serious nature. lIaformation 
as to a dispute involving a small number of employees, or for 
a short period of time, is frequently not received until some 
time after its commencement. 


Ten disputes, involving 1,225 workpeople, 
were carried over from August, and four dis- 
putes commenced during September. Six of 
the strikes and lockouts commencing prior to 
September, and two of the strikes and lock- 
outs commencing during September termin- 
ated during the month. At the end of the 
month, therefore, there were on record six 
strikes and lockouts as follows:—Boot fac- 
tory employees at Toronto, Ont.; hat and cap 
makers at Montreal, P.Q.; ladies’ garment 
workers at Toronto, Ont.; men’s clothing 
workers at Montreal, P.Q.; bush workers at 
Port Arthur, Ont.; and fur workers at Winni- 
peg, Man. A dispute involving a cessation of 


27692—24 


work during September by coal miners near 
Medicine Hat, Alta., has been reported but no 
particulars have been ascertained. 

The record does not include minor dis- 
putes as described in the third paragraph, nor 
does it include disputes as to which informa- 
tion has been received indicating that em- 
ployment conditions are no longer affected 
thereby, although the unions or organizations 
concerned have not yet declared them termin- 
ated. In addition to the dispute involving 
bookbinders and pressmen at Montreal now 
added to the list, information is available as 
to five such disputes, namely: moulders at 
Galt, August 2, 1922; cigar makers at Mont- 
real, March 24, 1925; upholsterers at Mont- 
real, June 27, 1925; men’s clothing workers 
at St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. (formerly of Mont- 
real), March 19, 1926, and carpenters at Tren- 
ton, Ont., July 24, 1926. The dispute involv- 
ing moulders at Guelph since June 2, 1924, 
carried in this list, lapsed during September, 
as did also the dispute of moulders at Owen 
Sound which commenced May 17, 1926. 

Of the strikes and lockouts commenced dur- 
ing September three were for increased wages 
and one for shorter hours and recognition of 
union. Of the seven strikes and lockouts 
which terminated during the month, four were 
in favour of the employers, and three in 
favour of the employees. One of the strikes 
reported in the September issue as carried 
over from August terminated during August, 
the employees being partially successful, but 
this was not reported to the Department in 
time for publication in the September issue 
of the Lasour GAZETTE. 


The following paragraphs give particulars 
in regard to certain disputes in addition to 
information given in the tabular statement. 

Coat Miners, EpMonton Fieip, ALBERTA—\— 
This cessation of work occurred on July 1, 
1926, on the termination of agreements be- 
tween several operators and the Edmonton 
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and District Miners’ Federation, an organiza- 
tion affiliated with the Canadian Federation 
of Labour. The union had become aftiliated 
with the Mine Workers’ Union of Canada, 
a new organization uniting the various coal 
miners’ local unions in southern Alberta and 
some metal miners’ locals in,Ontario. The 
Edmonton coal operators refused to re- 
cognize the new organization, or to give the 
increases in wages of 14 per cent demand- 
ed. About 800 miners are employed in the 
winter months, but during the summer only 
abaut 200 are reported to be working owing 
to the small demand for coal. Some of the 
smaller mines were reported as not affected 
by the dispute. On August 9 one of the prin- 
cipal companies reached a settlement with its 
employees providing for a return to work at 
the rates of wages in force prior to July 1, 
and without recognition of the union. Later 
on other companies made a similar settle- 
ment, and on August 28 the union called off 
the strike. 


Coan Miners, Srevuarton, N.S.—In con- 
nection with the dispute involving coal miners 
at Stellarton, N.S., from August 26, in a 
strike called by the United Mine Workers 
of America to prevent the employment of 
non-unionists or mémbers of another union, 
the management, on September 2, refused 
work to those who were not members of the 
United Mine Workers of America on the 
ground that it had been demonstrated that 
the majority adhered to that organization. It 
was reported that about one-third of the total 
had not belonged to this organization. A 
similar strike had occurred in the mines of 
the same operators in Cape Breton Island in 
August, 1926 (Lasour Gazerre, September, 
1926). The United Mine Workers held that 
the Royal Commission of which Sir Andrew 
Duncan was chairman had recommended that 
the operators should recognize only one union 
as representing the employees (Lasour Ga- 
ZETTE, January, 1926, Supplement “ Report of 
Provincial Royal Commission on Coal Min- 
ing Industry in Nova Scotia”). Work was 
partially resumed on September 2, and by 
September 7, it was reported that the resump- 
tion was practically complete, all employees 
having joined the union except four who were 
not permitted to do so. 


Mern’s CriotHina Workers, Monrtreat, 
P.Q.—In the dispute beginning July 28, 1926, 
work being resumed in various shops from 
time to time after August 9, in September 
several employers secured an_ injunction 
against picketing of their plants as a result 
of charges of intimidation, assault, etc. At 


the end of the month 130 persons were ae 
on the strike roll of the union. 


Men’s CriorHinc Workers, St. JOHN’s, 
P.Q.—In the dispute which commenced July 
28, 1926, in common with that at Montreal, 
on September 17 a settlement was reached 
by the employer and a committee of workers 
providing for the same hours as before the 
strike, but giving an increase in wages to a 
small number of the employees, further 
negotiations to follow as to wages and work- 
ing conditions. There had been a return of 
the workers involved from time to time, the 
majority being reported to have returned in 
about ten days after the commencement of 
the strike. 


BooKBINDERS AND PRESSMEN, Montraat, P.Q. 
—This dispute, commencing March 9, 1926, 
was alleged to be a lockout owing to the re- 
fusal of the employer to employ members 
of the International Brotherhood of Book- 
binders and International Printing Pressmen 
and Assistants’ Union, a closed shop agree- 
ment. with the National Catholic Unions 
having been made. At the end of Septem- 
ber the unions reported that there were no 
longer any members involved, work having 
been secured elsewhere. 


StrrucrurAL Iron AND Stee. . WoRKERS, 
Winnirec, MaAn., AND OTHER Points.—This 
dispute, beginning July 20, 1926, owing to a 
demand for an increase in wages, continued 
into August, there being a resumption of 
work at various localities from time to time 
without any change in conditions. In Septem- 
ber an increase of 10 cents per hour was re- 
ported to have been given to workers in one 
locality subsequent to the resumption of work. 


, Movtprrs, VANCOUVER AND New WESTMIN- 
ster, B.C—This dispute, beginning April 1, 
1926, for an increase in wages, the demands 
being granted by some employers | shortly 
afterwards, terminated during August being 
called off by the union. This was not reported 
to the Department in time for publication 
in the September issue of the Lasour Gazrrrs. 

Fur Workers, WINNIPEG, Man—This dis- 
pute, commencing September 25, 1926, for 
shorter hours and recognition of union, was 
unterminated at the end of the month.* 

BusH Workers, Porr ArTHUR, ONT., AND 
Disrricr—This dispute, commencing Septem- 
ber 16, 1926, for an increase in wages from $35- 
$45 per month to $60 per month and cor- 
responding increases in piece rates for cutting 
pulp wood, and for recognition of union, was 
unterminated at the end of the month. The 
number of workers involved is reported at vari- 
ous figures from 300 to 2,000, most of the 
reports giving 700. 
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ELECTRICAL WorkKERS, Toronto, Ont.—This Musicians, Winpsor, ONT., AND DISTRICT.— 
dispute, involving 162 employees in a cessa- This dispute, beginning on September 1, 1926, 
tion of work on September 1, 1926, occurred and lasting two days, arose over a demand for 
in connection with negotiations for an agree- an increase in wages per week from $52.50 to 
ment between the union and the contractors. $57.50 and a reduction in hours from 25 hours 
Electrical workers employed in light and _ per week in the pit to 24 hours. The em- 
power plants were not called out from work. ployers had proposed a reduction in wages of 
Work was resumed on September 3, an agree- $5 per week and an increase in hours of 3 
ment being signed providing for some increases hours per week, Work was resumed on Sep- 
in wages and giving preference in employment tember 3, the demands of the union being 
to members of the union. granted and an agreement signed. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING SEPTEMBER, 1926 








Number | Time 

Industry, Occupation and Locality} of em- loss in Remarks 
ployees | working 
involved days 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing Prior to September, 1926. 


Minine, Non-FERROUS SMELTING 
AND CUARRYING— 
Coal miners, Edmonton Field, 
DY Eras OO Re ttn Py ROR 0. eae Bie Ge SRR RE I MN Gen Tee Commenced July 1, 1926, for recognition of union 
and increase in wages. Settlement in one mine 
August 9, in others later, on employers’ terms, 
strike called off August 28, 1926. 


Coal miners, Stellarton, N.S.. 900 3,600 |Commenced August 26, 1926, against the employ- 
ment of non-union workmen or members of 
another organization, work resumed September 
7, 1926, when men concerned joined the union. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and shoes (other than rubber 
and felt): 
*Boot factory employees, Tor-| - 
OHLO MONG S View eens mee ce 5 125 |Commenced January 13, 1926, against changes in 


working conditions alleged to be in violation of 
agreement. Unterminated. 
Clothing (including knitted goods): 
*Hat and cap makers, Mont- 
POAT CROC ee ee ee ae 10 950 |Commenced March 4, 1926, against violation of 
agreement. Unterminated. 
*Ladies’ garment workers, 
‘Poronto, Ones hice aes cee ae 25 625 |Alleged lockout, commenced June 30, 1926, against 


enforcement of non-union conditions. Unter- 
minated. 


Men’s clothing workers, Mont- 
POA tris ioc ae eee 130 3,250 |Commenced July 28, 1926, for union wages and 
, working conditions in non-union shops; partial 
resumption of work on August 9, 1926, under union 
conditions. Unterminated. 
Men’s clothing workers, St. 

ohne ee Oe Ot. din . ee 150 3,000 |Commenced July 28, 1926, for union wages and 
working conditions; partial resumption of work 
during August; work resumed Sept. 23, 1926, a 
committee to conduct further negotiations. 

Printing and Publishing: \ 
*Bookbinders and Pressmen, 

Montréal! PQ) 2 ees: 5 45 |Alleged lockout commenced March 9 of members 
of certain unions. Employment secured elsewhere 
partially and employment conditions no longer 
affected by end of month. 

Iron, Steel and Products: ‘ 
Moulders, Vancouver and New 
Wiestienseeten ty Oo eet aetna cosa cee hac «albin's 4. 3 Commenced April 1, 1926, for increased wages; 
demands granted by some employers. Called 
off August, 1926. 
CoNsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures: 
Structural steel and iron work- 
ers, Winnipeg, Man., and other 
BO UDAS so oats ee Pee ee Nae tis il ame LA kata | tl Gaya 0 Commenced July 20, 1926, for increased wages. 
Terminated July 29, 1926. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING SEPTEMBER, 1926.—Concluded. 








Number Time 

Industry, Occupation and Locality} of em- loss in Remarks 
ployees | working 
involved days 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During September, 1926. 


Loceine— 
Bush workers, Port Arthur, 
Qnty and Distictic. to .sas0ke 700 
MANUFACTURING— 
Leather, Fur and Products: 
Fur workers, Winnipeg, Man... 150 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures: 
Electrical workers, Toronto, 
Ones . Boe Rh ae oo 162 
SERVICE— 
Recreational: 
Musicians, Windsor, Ont., and 
OISETLCE Rv atee sr Cpieutt Crea age 11 


9,000 |Commenced September 16, 


1926, for increased 
wages. Unterminated. 


375 |Commenced September 25, for shorter hours and 


recognition of union. Unterminated. 


405 |Commenced September 1, 1926, to increase and sta- 


bilize wages; terminated Sept. 3, 1926, on the sign- 
ing of an agreement satisfactory to the strikers. 


22 |Commenced Sept. 1, 1926, for increased wages and 


shorter hours. Terminated Sept. 3, 1926, work- 
ers resuming work under new rates ‘and hours. 





*Reports indicate that the strikers had been replaced but there were still a number of employees out 


and on the strike or lockout benefit list of the union. 


Welfare Work in 


The Montreal Council of Social Agencies, 
a Federation of over forty Protestant and non- 
sectarian bodies engaged in philanthropic un- 
dertakings has recently issued a year book for 
1925. The volume for 1924 was reviewed in 
the Lasour Gazette for May, 1925, on pages 
464-466, where a brief account was given of 
some of the principal agencies in the Federa- 
tion. 

A general campaign for subscriptions is car- 
ried on each year and the budget committee 
divides the sums collected among the members 
of the Federation, allocating fixed sums to 
each, to which the beneficiaries are requested 
to make their expenditures conform. The 
subscriptions last year were over $489,000, out 
of which $458,850 was allotted to agencies. 

A confidential exchange is maintained for 
the purpose of showing where information 
about any family or individual may be found 
and making possible more effective social 
service. 

Last year the Council took up the subject 
of provision for the better class of destitute 
and homeless men. In order to demonstrate 
the need of this social work the Executive of 
the Council secured the services of a compe- 


Montreal in 1925 


tent part time worker, and carried on the 
work of helping this class from January 12 to 
April 26. A survey showed that while Mont- 
real had four different agencies providing night 
shelter for men, there was nowhere for the 
better class of young man to turn, who had 
met with misfortune. In the four and a half 
months fifty young men who had been obliged 
to seek shelter were dealt with. These men 
were not of the confirmed vagrant type, and 
out of the fifty cases it was estimated that 28 
were likely to make good, seven would make 
good under closer supervision, 8 men not so 
promising, and in the remaining cases there 
was not enough time for a definite estimate. 

A survey on employment for the physically 
handicapped was undertaken by the hospital 
social service group.. As a result of the survey 
35 physically handicapped men were placed in 
work. A sub-committee was formed to study 
the desirability of the formation of a Bureau 
for Juvenile Employment. A sub-committee 
was also appointed to cope with distress among 
Protestant families through unemployment 
during last winter and emergency relief meas- 
ures were adopted, an appeal being made to 
the generosity of private citizens. 
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COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT, 1923 


Inquiry into the Proprietary Articles Trade Association 


va N interim report following an investiga- 

tion into the Proprietary Articles Trade 
Association by Mr. F. A. McGregor, Regis- 
trar of the Combines Investigation Act, has 
been published under the authority of the 
Honourable Peter Heenan, Minister of 
Labour. Professor W. A. Mackintosh of 
Queen’s University was associated with Mr. 
McGregor in the inquiry. The report is 
dated September 6, and was first submitted 
to Hon. George B. Jones, late Minister of 
Labour. Owing to the general elections, its 
publication has been delayed. 

The Association is a tripartite organization 
of about one hundred and sixty manufactur- 
ers, twenty-eight wholesale, and 2,700 retail 
druggists, designed to fix and maintain mini- 
mum re-sale prices of proprietary medicines 
and toilet articles. The organization of the 
Association was begun early in 1925 when Sir 
William Glyn-Jones (the founder and, until 
recently, the secretary of the Proprietary 
Articles Trade Association of Great Britain, 
which was organized in 1896), made a tour 
of Canada at the request of certain Canadian 
wholesale and retail druggists, to explain the 
methods used by the British Association, and 
to encourage the formation of a similar or- 
ganization in Canada. At the conclusion of 
Sir William’s tour, on May 26, 1925, a joint 
meeting of manufacturers, wholesalers and re- 
tailers was held in Montreal, and a Provision- 
al Committee was appointed to “ organize for 
the prevention of price-cutting in Canada of 
proprietary articles.” On March 15, 1926, the 
organization was completed and the follow- 
ing officers were elected:— 


President—Leo G. Ryan (Wingate Chem- 
ical Company, Montreal). 

Chairman of Council—Sir William 8. Glyn- 
Jones. 

Treasurer—Arthur Lyman (Lyman’s, Lim- 
ited, Montreal). 


Vice-Presidents— 


Manufacturers’ Section: W. J. Fraser 
(Northrop, Lyman and Company 
Limited, Toronto). 

Wholesalers’ Section: C. W. Tinling 


(National Drug and Chemical Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, Montreal). 

Retailers’ Section: G. A. Lapointe, Mont- 
real. 


Executive Committee— 

The above officers and the following:— 
Manufacturers’ Section: F. A. Blair 
(The Centaur Company). 

W. G. M. Shepherd (Colgate 
Company, Limited, Montreal). 

W.M. Grant (Parke Davis Company, 
Walkerville). 

Wholesalers’ Section: W. A. Hargreaves 
Drug Trading Company, Limited, 
Toronto). 

J. A. M. Charbonneau (Casgrain and 
Charbonneau, Limited, Montreal). 
W. G. Noble (Lyman Brothers and 

Company, Limited, Toronto). 

Retailers’ Section: C. G. Whebby, To- 
ronto; E. Vadboncoeur, Montreal; 
E. A. Rae, Woodstock. 

The objects of the Association were de- 
clared to be:— 


and 


(a) The discussion of matters of common interest to 
the branches of the trades represented, with a view to 
decision, and if necessary, co-operation. 


_ (b) The taking of such steps as the Association may 
be advised are legal and not detrimental to the in- 
terests of the public, whether consumers, producers 
or others, to deal with unreasonable and unfair cutting 
of prices, and to give advice and render assistance to 
its members in preventing substitution. 


(c) The doing of such other things as are lawful 
and as may appear to be of benefit to the trade and 
not detrimental to the public interests. 


Membership is reported to be open to 
“ manufacturers and wholesalers and retail 
vendors who give evidence of their being in 
sympathy with the objects of the Associa- 
tion.’ Tach manufacturer is required to pay 
an annual fee of $100 for the first article 
which he places on the Association’s list, and 
$3 for each additional article; each whole- 
saler, $200 annually for each wholesale estab- 
lishment operated; while retailers are assessed 
@5 annually for each store. 

The management and control of the affairs 
of the Association are placed in the hands 
of a council consisting of all members of the 
manufacturers’ section and of the wholesalers’ 
section, and twelve retail representatives, 
three from Ontario, two from Quebec, and 
one from each of the other provinces. These 
twelve may elect three additional members. 

Prices of more than 600 proprietary medi- 
cines and toilet articles are included in the 
Association’s first price list, which became 
effective August 28 last. The object, the re- 
port states, is to extend operations until 
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the price of every proprietary article sold by 
the drug stores of the Dominion was fixed 
at an irreducible minimum under P.A.T.A. 
control. 

The method used by the Association to 
maintain these prices, states the report, is to 
cut off supplies of all price-protected proprie- 
tary articles from any retail or wholesale 
druggist who sells any of the listed articles 
below the minimum price agreed upon. If, 
for instance, a retailer reduces the price on 
any article, it is poimted out, all the whole- 
salers and manufacturers unite in refusing to 
do further business with him so far as the 
proprietary goods represented in the Associa- 
tion’s list are concerned. 

The report emphasizes that the Association 
is not the outcome of a desire on the part of 
the manufacturers to have their articles price 
protected. Wholesale and retail druggists 
have taken the initiative and have confronted 
the manufacturer with a definite threat that, 
unless he joins, the sale of his articles will be 
obstructed by the trade. The manufacturer 
is thus forced into a policy of price-mainte- 
nance, and is subject. to an organized boycott 
by the druggists of the Dominion if he does 
not yield. 

The report deals with the enhancement of 
prices, and indicates that following the first 
P.A.T.A. price list substantial increases in the 
prices of many articles have been made by 
the chain and department stores and mail 
order houses. The regular unit drug stores 
have not been obliged to increase prices to 
the same extent; on many articles they have 
made no increase thus far. Further increases, 
however, are inevitable, it is pointed out, in 
view of the declared policy of the Association 
to bring prices to a level which will permit 
the retailer to enjoy a gross margin of 334 
per cent on sales and the wholesaler a gross 
margin of 16% per cent. 

The chief indictment in the report is based, 
not upon the enhancement of prices already 
effected by the combine, or upon the fur- 
ther enhancement contemplated, although 
in this instance the enhancement is regarded 
as a violation of the Combines Investigation 
Act, but on the effects upon the public of the 
artificial restraint which the P.A.T.A. system 
imposes upon the drug business. It means, 
states the report, a stereotyping of tthe dis- 
tributive system which will not permit of 
lower prices to the consumer through reduc- 
tions in the present admittedly excessive 
costs of distributing and selling goods. 

Whatever economics individual retailers or 
wholesalers may effect in their business, the 
P.A.T.A. restrains them from passing on any 
advantage to the consumer. It thus penalizes 


all experiment in merchandising looking to a 
reduction of costs of operation and prices to 
the consumer. 

“From the point of view, therefore, of the 
evolution of new and improved methods of 
merchandising, collective action resulting in 
the fixing, for the entire drug trade, of any 
irreducible minimum price, even though it be 
based on the operating costs of the most effi- 
cient, must be regarded as against the public 
interest.” 

The report draws attention to the fact that 
“costs of selling goods in every line of busi- 
ness have increased in recent years out of all 
proportion to production costs more 
than half of the consumer’s dollar is being 
used in persuading the consumer to buy, and 
in making the article accessible in convenient 
and attractive form.” Prices are high largely 
because of excessive distribution costs. The 
national advertising campaigns of the manu- 
facturer, the report declares, are in pant re- 
sponsible for this, his high-pressure salesman- 
ship methods, the expensive containers, the 
multiplicity of brands, all this in addition to 
the selling expenses of the wholesale and re- 
tail distributors. 

The functions of the wholesale house, it js 
pointed out, are in many instances being as- 
sumed partly by the manufacturer, partly by 
the retailers. It performs less service, but. its 
operating costs have not. been correspondingly 
reduced. 

The retail trade has suffered seriously in 
recent years by reason of the modern revolu- 
tion in merchandising methods. 

“ Miass-merchandising methods have been 
following in the wake of mass-production, and 
one of the effects has been to con- 
front the small retailer with severe competi- 
tion in the form of price-cutting to levels on 
which many of them cannot profitably do 
business.” There is justification, the report 
states, in the protest of the retailer against 
the occasional practice of the chain store in 
selling below cost. It declares, however, that 
“the practice is irritating in effect rather than 
fatal, even where competition is keenest; it is 
not as widespread in extent or effects as is 
alleged. After all, the fields of the chain and 
department store are strictly limited. They 
cannot operate apart from the large centres 
of population, which fact in itself suggests 
that the secret of their success lies in mass- 
merchandising and its economies, rather than 
in the ‘tricky advertising’ of ‘price leaders’ 
. . . The unit store, however, cannot be 
wholly displaced by the chain and department 
stores. It has been stimulated by the new 
competition to great efficiency, and can hold 
its own in the field even without any artifi- 
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cial protection designed to guarantee profits 
and to prevent price competition.” 

Some of the reasons for the high margins 
required by the retail druggists are discussed 
in the report. Slow stock turnover means 
higher prices. The druggist who takes a year 
to dispose of his stock requires a much higher 
rate of return than the merchant who can 
get rid of his in less than two months. The 
emphasis is placed, however, upon the related 
problem of the excessive number of druggists. 
“The retail grocery business and _ other 
branches of trade are suffering from the same 
plethora of distributors, both wholesale and 
retail. Canada as a whole has one retail mer- 
chant to every 72 people; the city of To- 
ronto has one retail merchant to every 59 
people, or about one to every 13 families 
(the proportion in Montreal is approximately 
the same). 


“The number of distributors is excessive, 
and this excess means slower. stock-turn, 
higher distribution costs, and therefore 
higher retail prices. The Canadian public of 
nine and a third millions is not purchasing 
enough in the way of patent medicines and 
toilet articles and drugs generally to pro- 
vide for the upkeep of the 3,300 retail drug 
stores operating. The remedy has been, not 
to reduce the number of drug stores, but to 
change the character of the business to such 
an extent that the modern druggist 1s com- 
peting with the grocer, the hardware mer- 
chant, the florist, the confectioner, the station- 
er, the tobacconist, the restaurateur, and a 
host of others. In some Canadian towns the 
number of drug stores has doubled or even 
trebled in the past two decades out of all 
proportion to the demands made by increas- 
ing population over the whole of 
Canada, the increase in the number of drug 
stores relatively to population is represented 
by the following: 


In 1908 one drug store to every 3,297 
people. 

In 1914 one drug store to every 3,030 
people. 

In 1919 one drug store to every 3,152 
people. 

In 1925 one drug store to every 2,624 
people. 


“This kind of competition, the competi- 
tion of excessive numbers, may be the death 
rather than the life of trade; certainly the 
public suffers from it more than it benefits.” 


The most vital competition in the drug 
trade, states the report, is provided by some 
of the chain and other drug stores of the 
modern type, which have introduced new 
buying and selling methods, have lowered 
operating expenses, and in many instances, 


selling prices. But it is this competition, it 
is declared, to which the orthodox dealers 
take exception and which they would like 
to see eliminated. Granted that some retail- 
ers have been suffering from this competition, 
and particularly from the cutting of prices 
below cost, the report points out that the 
public is much more seriously affected by a 
remedy which will establish prices in all 
stores at an irreducible minimum, or subject 
to an organized boycott druggists who sell 
at lower prices—a remedy which goes far be- 
yond the cause for legitimate complaint. The 
whole distributive system is in a state of flux 
at the present time, but in the face of these 
changing conditions, the P.A.T.A. proposes a 
rigid system of price-fixing and price-mainten- 
ance which would keep trade to the tradition- 
al channels of “ manufacturer to wholesaler to 
retailer to consumer, compel all dealers to 
charge the same prices regardless of varia- 
tions in their operating costs, prevent the 
public securing advantage of improved 
methods of distribution, and render useless 
if not impossible further experimenting which 
might reduce the admittedly excessive costs 
of modern distribution.” 

The report concludes: “The operation of 
the P.A.T.A. may be to the temporary benefit 
of the wholesale trade and of a large pro- 
portion of the retail druggists: to the manu- 
facturers who are members of the Associa- 
tion the advantages, if any, will be slight; to 
the non-concurring manufacturer the conse- 
quences may be disastrous. This inquiry, 
however, has been undertaken on behalf of 
the general public regarding the public not 
as separate from the drug trade, but as in- 
clusive of its interests; and having in mind 
that whatever is to the real and permanent 
advantage of any branch of trade will ulti- 
mately be in the public interest. The result 
of the inquiry has been to disclose a tri- 
partite agreement representing virtually a 
whole trade, initiated largely by one party, for 
the benefit of two, enforced by all three; but, 
unfortunately, to the disadvantage of a 
fourth party, namely, the public. The public 
interest in such matters, however, is safe- 
euarded by legislation which cannot be said 
to be unduly repressive of business; the Com- 
bines Investigation Act simply declares that 
if any such agreement or combination oper- 
ates or is likely to operate to the detriment 
of the public, it should be restrained. It is 
submitted that the evidence presented in this 
report is sufficient to show that the Proprie- 
tary Articles Trade Association has operated 
and is likely to operate to the detriment of 
or against the interest of the public, and that 
therefore it is a ‘combine’ within the mean- 
ing of the Combines Investigation Act.” 
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MALE MINIMUM WAGE ACT OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Order of Board of Adjustment Governing Lumbering Industry 


HE first order to be issued under the 
Male Minimum Wage Act of British 
Columbia (Statutes of 1925, chapter 32) was 
published in the British Columbia Gazette, 
September 30, 1926. The Act provides (sec- 
tion 6) that “every order of the Board estab- 
lishing a minimum wage shall be published 
in the Gazette and shall take effect after the 
date of publication.” 


The order is as follows:— 


OrpER ESTABLISHING A MINIMUM WAGE IN THE 


LUMBERING INDUSTRY 


Pursuant to the provisions of the ““Male Minimum 
Wage Act,” the Board of Adjustment, constituted under 
the ‘Hours of Work Act, 1928,’’ having made due in- 
quiry, hereby orders :— 


1. That where used in this Order the expression 
‘lumbering industry’? includes all operations in or in- 


cidental to the carrying-on of logging camps, shingle- 
mills, sawmills, planing-mills, lath-mills, sash and 
door factories, box-factories, barrel-factories, veneer- 
factories, and pulp and paper mills, and all operations 
in or incidental to the driving, rafting, and booming 
of logs. 


2. That, subject to the other provisions of this Order, 
the minimum wage for all employees in the lumbering 
industry shall be the sum of forty cents per hour. 


3. That the number of handicapped, part-time, and 
apprentice employees in respect of whom a permit may 
be obtained pursuant to the said ‘‘Male~ Minimum 
Wage Act’’ authorizing the payment of a wage less 
than the minimum wage otherwise payable under this 
Order shall, in the case of each employer, be limited 
to ten per centum of his employees. 

Dated at Victoria, B.C., this twenty-ninth day of 
September, 1926. 

F. V. Foster, 

T. F. Patrerson, 

J. D. McNiven, Chairman, 
Board of Adjustment. 


MINIMUM WAGES FOR FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Increase of Wage Rates in the Fruit and Vegetable Industry 


pi eee Minimum Wage Board of British 

Columbia issued an Order on September 
3, increasing the wages paid in the fruit and 
vegetable industry and replacing the Orders 
of February 28, 1920, and July 4, 1922. Fol- 
lowing a petition to the Board by the em- 
ployees under section 9 of the Minimum Wage 
Act, asking for a re-opening of the question 
of the minimum wage and hours of labour in 
this industry, a conference of representatives 
of all persons interested was duly held, and 
the new Order was issued in consequence of 
the recommendations of this conference, which 
were reviewed and approved by the Board. 

By the new scale the minimum wage of an 
experienced female employee is increased from 
$14 to $14.40 for a week of 48 hours. Inexperi- 
enced female employees formerly received $10 
per week for the first month, $11 per week for 
the second month, and $12 per week for the 
third. Under the new Order they receive $11 
per week for the first two months, and there- 
after rank as experienced workers. 

The Order comes into effect sixty days after 
the date of issue. 


The text of the Order is as follows:— 


Interpretation 


1. That where used in this Order the following ex- 
pressions shall have the following meanings respec- 
tively :-— 


(a) ‘‘ Fruit and vegetable industry ”’ includes the work 
of females engaged in canning, preserving, drying, 


packing, or otherwise adapting for sale or use any kind 
of fruit or vegetable: 


(b) ‘‘ Experienced female employee’ means a female 
employee who has worked in the fruit and vegetable 
industry for a period of two months: 


(c) ‘‘ Inexperienced female employee ’’ means a female 
employee who has worked in the fruit and vegetable 
industry for a period of less than two months. 


Experienced Female Employees 


2. That, subject to the other provisions of this Order, 
the minimum wage for every experienced female em- 
ployee in the fruit and vegetable industry (except 
women to whom a special license is issued under section 
10 of the ‘“‘ Minimum Wage Act’’), if on a time-rate 
basis, shall be the sum of fourteen dollars and forty 
cents ($14.40) for a week of forty-eight (48) hours; and 
if on a piece-rate basis shall be paid such rate per 
piece as will produce the sum of fourteen dollars and 
forty cents ($14.40) for a week of forty-eight (48) 
hours, 


3. That the minimum wage for every experienced 
female employee in the fruit and vegetable industry 
(except women to whom a special license is issued 
under section 10 of the said Act), during the time of 
labour in any day in excess of eight (8) hours and up 
to and including ten (10) hours a day, if on a time- 
rate basis, shall be the sum of thirty cents (80c.) an 
hour; and during the time of labour in any day in 
excess of ten (10) hours a day, if on a time-rate basis, 
shall be the sum of forty-five cents (45c.) an hour for 
each hour in excess of ten (10) hours; and if on a 
piece-rate basis shall be such rate per piece as will 
produce the sum of thirty cents (30c.) an hour for each 
hour in excess of eight (8) hours and up to and in- 
cluding ten (10) hours, and during the time of labour 
in excess of ten (10) hours shail be such rate per piece 
as will produce the sum of forty-five cents (45c.) an 
hour for each hour in excess of ten (10) hours. 
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Inexperienced Female Employees 


4. That, subject to the other provisions of this 
Order, the minimum wage for every inexperienced 
female employee in the fruit and vegetable industry 
(except women to whom a special license is issued 
under section 10 of the said Act), if on a time-rate 
basis, shall be the sum of eleven dollars ($11) for a 
week of forty-eight (48) hours during the first two 
months’ employment in such industry; and if on @ 
piéce-rate basis shall be such rate per piece as will 
produce the sum of eleven dollars ($11) for a week of 
forty-eight (48) hours. 


5. That the minimum wage for every inexperienced 
female employee in the fruit and vegetable industry 
(except women to whom a special license is issued 
under section 10 of the said Act), during the time of 
labour in excess of eight (8) hours and up to and 
including ten (10) hours a day, if on a time-rate basis, 
shall be the sum of twenty-three cents (23c.) an hour; 
and during the time of labour in any day in excess 
of ten (10) hours a day, if on a time-rate basis, shall 
be the sum of thirty-five cents (35c.) an hour for each 


hour in excess of ten (10) hours; and if on a piece- 
rate basis shall be such rate per piece as will produce 
the sum of twenty-three (23c.) an hour for each hour 
in excess of eight (8) hours and up to and including ten 
(10) hours, and during the time of labour in excess of 
ten (10) hours shall be such rate per piece as will 
produce the sum of thirty-five cents (35c.) an hour 
for each hour in excess of ten (10) hours. 


This Order shall come into force and be effective in 
sixty days from the date hereof, whereupon the Orders 
dated the twenty-eighth day of February, 1920, and 
the fourth day of July, 1922, above mentioned, shall be 
deemed to have become null and void. 


Dated the third day of September, 1926. 


J. D. McNiven, Chairman, 
Hevten Grecory MacGi1, 
THomMas MATHEWS, 


Members of the Minimum Wage Board. 
Each employer shall post a copy of this Order in each 


room in which employees affected by the Order are 
employed. 





Unemployment Policy of South African Government 


On June 22, the Minister of Labour, Mr. 
Boydell, outlined a scheme for checking un- 
employment by co-operation between the Gov- 
ernment and local bodies on more economic 
lines than formerly. The first step was to 
classify the unemployed into those fit for 
employment on public works and those fit 
only for lighter work. In consultation with 
representatives of the provinces and munici- 
palities, a scheme was worked out by which 
local representative committees should be re- 
sponsible for this classification. A mass of 
information was also collected showing the 
various proportions of European and non- 
European labourers engaged in different classes 
of work in the larger centres. From this it 
was concluded that, if a standardised ratio 
could be worked out for certain classes of 
work, a much larger number of white workers 
could be absorbed in local activities. 

The new policy is to work out roughly as 
follows: The provincial council will decide 
on new public works or extensions and esti- 
mate the cost on a native wage basis. The 
Labour Department, with the aid of the local 
classification committee, will then supply a 
sufficient number of selected white workers 
prepared to carry out the job at piece rates. 
If the final cost is higher than the estimates 
on the native wage basis, the excess will be 
shared equally between the provincial council 
and the Labour Department. The Labour 
Department will watch the various schemes 
in order to ascertain why costs are higher in 
some cases than in others, and endeavour 
to work up to a high standard of efficiency 
everywhere. 


The use of white labour does not necessarily 
involve a higher total cost than that of works 
carried out entirely by native labour, if the 
white workers are efficient and well organized. 
Cases have already occurred in which picked 
white workers on piece-rates have done the 
work as cheaply as if native labour had been 
employed. 

Undertakings of the kind covered by the 
new policy are not to be regarded as relief 
works, but as a national development works 
carried out on an economic basis. It is hoped 
by this means not only to check unemploy- 
ment, but to build up a class of efficient un- 
skilled white labourers. 

For men not physically fit for work of this 
kind, the proposal is to employ them on 
lighter work in the municipal services. The 
provincial authorities, instead of paying poor 
relief, will make up the difference between 
non-European and European wages. It is 
stated that unemployed men classified as tot- 
ally unfit for work, aged, etc., will be dealt 
with “by old age pensions, insurance schemes, 
alms villages and so on, in accordance with 
the ideal the Government has been studying 
for some time.” ¢ 





The report from the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board of Manitoba for September, 
1926, states that there were 946 accidents dur- 
ing that period, three of which were fatal. 
The causes given in regard to the fatalities 
were as follows: Crushed by load of lumber; 
crushed between truck and a lifting device; 
workman electrocuted by taking hold of con- 
trol lever to start machine and received 
shock, 
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REPORT OF HOUSE OF COMMONS COMMITTEE ON LEGAL 
MINIMUM WAGES 


EKFERENCE was made in the issue of 

the Lasour Gazerre for July, 1926, p. 

654, to the report of the Select Standing Com- 

mittee on Industrial and International Rela- 

tions, which was adopted by the House, the 
text of the report being given. 


The following resolution, moved in the 
House on March 15 by Mr. J. S. Woodsworth, 
North Centre, Winnipeg, seconded by Mr. A. 
W. Neill, Comox-Alberni, was referred to the 
Committee: “That, in the opinion of this 
House, a wage sufficient to provide for a 
reasonable standard of living should consti- 
tute a legal minimum wage”; the mover 
stating that his object was to make statu- 
tory the guarantees of the Peace Treaty, 
especially that with reference to “the pay- 
ment to the employed of a wage adequate to 
maintain a reasonable standard of life, as this 
is understood in their time and country.” 


The Committee recommended that a con- 
ference of Provincial and Dominion represen- 
tatives intimately in touch with labour con- 
ditions throughout Canada be held in the 
near future to consult as to the best means 
to be employed of giving effect to the labour 
provisions of the Treaties of Peace. In ac- 
cordance with a. further recommendation of 
‘the Committee, 10,000 copies of the report 
with the minutes of proceedings and evidence 
have been printed and a distribution of the 
same is being made through the Department 
of Labour. 


The Committee was established on March 
16, 1926, consisting of: Messrs. Thomas Bell 
(St. John, N.B.), Edward J. Garland (Bow 
River, Alta.), Theo. Gervais (Berthier-Mas- 
kinonge, P.Q.), C. J. Hamilton (Stormont, 
Ont.), A. A. Heaps (Winnipeg North, Man.), 
Chas. B. Howard (Sherbrooke, P.Q.),.L. W. 
Johnstone (Cape Breton North-Victoria, 
N.S.), W. W. Kennedy (Winnipeg South 
Centre, Man.), Leon Laflamme (Montmagny, 
P.Q.), (Miss) Agnes C. Macphail (Gray South 
Hast, Ont.), C. R. McIntosh (North Battle- 
ford, Sask.), A. W. Neill (Comox-Alberni, 
BC.), Hon. 8. Fe Tolmie (Vietoria,: B.C.), 
L. A. Wilson (Vaudreuil-Soulanges, P.Q.), J. 
S. Woodsworth (Winnipeg North Centre, 
Man.). Mr. McIntosh became Chairman of 
the Committee. 


At its first meeting the Committee was ad- 
dressed by the Minister of Labour, the Hon. 
J. C. Elliott, who, in making reference to 
the decision of the Supreme Court of Canada 
that legislative authority on hours of em- 
ployment belonged to the provinces (Lasour 
Gazertg, July, 1925, p. 671), and to the prob- 


ability that wage matters also came within 
provincial jurisdiction, said:— 

“Tt does seem to me that much good can 
come from the Dominion considering the 
matter in the way that the Department of 
Labour has been in the past considering ques- 
tions of statistics, cost of living for various 
families, in various provinces, and the rela- 
tion which wages in the various provinces 
bear toward the cost of living. What I have 
in mind is this; this is connected to a cer- 
tain extent with the health of the people of 
the country. After all, comfort, health, de- 
cent living, and freedom from worrying about 
whether you will have enough to pay for your 
daily bread, are questions that involve very 
vitally the happiness of every human being, 
and that being so, I think we want to go 
into a discussion of the legal aspects of 
affairs. The Federal government at Ottawa, 
and its officials, might very well perform, 
irrespective of the question of jurisdiction al- 
together, a function similar to what the Fed- 
eral Department at Washington has per- 
formed in regard to health matters. They 
keep the statistics from every state, in regard 
to matters relating to health. They consider 
what methods are being adopted, for in- 
stance, to reduce to the lowest possible ex- 
tent such things as, say infant mortality. 
What are the steps that are being taken? 
What are the results that are being pro- 
duced? How far do these steps contribute 
to these results? And then: by advertising 
and disseminating this information among the 
various states, assistance very material in 
form is put into effect in each state, dissem- 
inating the condition that has produced the 
best results among all the states. It seems 
to me that a similar work could be done 
here, irrespective of what the decision may be 
as to legislative jurisdiction.” 


In conducting the inquiry the Committee 
took evidence from Mr. Gerald H. Brown, 
Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour, as to 
the establishment of the International Labour 
Office of the League of Nations, the steps 
taken to give effect to the labour clauses of 
the Peace Treaty; the establishment of legal 
minimum wage rates for female workers in 
various provinces in Canada, and in British 
Columbia also the recent provision for the 
establishment of minimum wage rates for 
male workers in various industries;* also as 


*On November 1st, 1926, the first order of the Board 
becomes effective establishing 40 cents per hour as the 
minimum rate in the lumbering industry. The text of 
this order is given on page 948. 
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to the information concerning wage rates and 
hours of labour published by the Department 
of Labour. 


An opinion from Mr. W. Stuart Edwards, 
Deputy Minister of Justice, was given, as 
follows :— 


I have the honour to reply to your letter of the 21st 
instant, signifying the request of the committee of 
the House of Commons on Industrial and International 
Relations for my opinion as to the authority of Par- 
liament to enact legislation for the establishment of a 
minimum wage. You indicate the desire of the Com- 
mittee that I should, in my reply, deal with this ques- 
tion (1) generally, having regard to the exclusive and 
concurrent legislative powers of the Parliament of 
Canada and the provincial legislatures respectively, and 
(2) particularly, as affecting the Dominion’s own em- 
ployees whether employed in the province or in the 
territories. 


1. It is a general principle which has been frequently 
judicially affirmed, that, subject to such restrictions as 
the law may impose in the public or general interest, 
‘every person has a right, under the law, as between 
himself and his fellow subjects, to full freedom in 
disposing of his own labour or his own capital ac- 
cording to his will.’ The establishment of a minimum 
wage to be paid to any specified class of persons em- 
ployed in a particular trade or industry, seeing that 
it must operate to impose a restriction upon that free- 
dom of contract which otherwise obtains between em- 
ployees and employers, directly affects civil rights of 
those persons; consequently, legislative jurisdiction with 
relation to that matter is, subject to the qualifications 
to be mentioned, vested primarily in the province al 
legislatures under either or both of the enumerative 
heads, ‘‘Property and Civil Rights in the Province’’ 
(sec. 92, ss. 18, B.N.A. Act, 1867) and “Generally all 
Matters of a merely local or private Nature in the 
Province’ (sec. 92, ss. 16, B.N.A. Act, 1867). 


In view, however, of various decisions of the judicial 
committee of the Privy Council, the general proposition 
above stated must be understood subject to two quaii- 
fications, viz. :— 


First, with regard to such operations, works and un- 
dertakings as are within the exclusive legislative juris- 
diction of the Dominion—for example, the classes of 
works and undertakings described in sec. 92, ss. 10 (a), 
(b) and (c), B.N.A. Act, 1867—it is no doubt within 
the competence of Parliament to fix and regulate 
minimum rates of wages to be paid to persons em- 
ployed on or in connection with such operations, works 
or undertakings. Legislation enacted for that pur- 
pose would probably be sustained upon the view that it 
was an enactment which, though modifying civil rights 
of the persons affected, might be regarded as truly 
ancillary or necessarily incidental to, if not strictly 
within the inherent scope of, the enumerated classes of 
subjects in section 91 of the British North America 
Act, 1867. To the extent that such legislation may be 
merely ancillary or necessarily incidental to the exercise 
by Parliament of the powers conferred upon it, the 
effect of the legislation, if enacted, is that provincial 
authority in relation to the subject-matter thereof is 
superseded and remains inoperative so long as the 
Dominion legislation continues in force. But until Par- 
liament so legisiates, the primary authority of the 
provincial legislatures in relation to that subject-matter 
remains, subject to the qualification next mentioned, 
unimpaired and unrestricted. 


Secondly, the Parliament of Canada has exclusive 
legislative jurisdiction to regulate and fix the rates of 
wages to ‘be paid to the servants or employees of the 


Dominion Government, wherever they are employed, 


whether in the vrovinces or in the territories or outside 
of Canada. 


2. The Parliament of Canada possesses exclusive legis- 
lative authority to enact minimum wage laws for those 
parts of Canada which are not within the boundaries 
of a province. 


Answering a question as to what undertak- 
ings were exempted from provincial jurisdic- 
tion in sec. 92, ss. 10 (a), (b) and (c), B.N.A. 
Act, 1887, Mr. Edwards cited from the 
clause :— 


(a) lines of steam or others ships, railways, canals, 
telegraphs, and other works and undertakings connect- 
ing a province with any other or others of the prov- 
inces, or extending beyond the limits of the province; 


(b) lines of steamships between the provinces and any 
British or foreign country, such works as although 
wholly situated within the province, are before or 
after their execution, declared by the Parliament of 
Canada to be for the general advantage of Canada or 
to the advantage of two or more of the provinces. 


Evidence was also given by Mr. C. W. 
Bolton, Statistician of the Department of 
Labour, and by Miss Margaret S. Gould, of 
the staff of the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees, as to family budgets, their 
use in determining a living wage, minimum 
wages, etc., and as to wages and earnings re- 
ceived by various classes of workers. Mr. 
Bolton referred particularly to a minimum 
cost of living budget prepared in 1901 by Mr. 
Seebohm Rowntree, of York, England, cost- 
ing 21s. per week, and to a classification of 
four standards of living, listed by Professor 
Paul Douglas of the University of Chicago, 
author of a study on Family Allowances for 
the International Labour Office, in his book 
“Wages and the Family”, namely: Poverty 
Level, costing about $1,100 per year in the 
large cities in the United States; Minimum 
Subsistence Level, costing about $1,100 to 
$1,400 in the large cities in the United States; 
Minimum Health and Decency Level, cost- 
ing from $1,500 to $1,800 in the large cities 
of the United States; Minimum Comfort 
Level, costing from $2,000 to $2,400 in the 
large cities in the United States. 

The Committee asked for the compilation 
of family budgets for Canadian workingmen’s 
families in these four categories, and two of 
these were submitted as an appendix to the 
evidence and were printed in the report: the 
“Minimum Subsistence Level” budget cost- 
ing $1,396.92; the “Minimum Health and De- 
ceney” budget costing $1,710.23. Statistics of 
earnings for various classes of railway em- 
ployees and as to changes in wages and in the 
cost of living in Great Britain since 1901 were 
presented and printed in the report. 
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YEARLY BUDGET OF EXPENDITURE FOR AN 
AVERAGE FAMILY OF FIVE WITH AN IN- 
COME OF $41,400 





‘Cost per 
SUM MARY year 
Food— 
Mieatawa nice tishict. tiem os oitscaiteis Merelils (picts $126 00 
Dairy products, etc.. 199 65 
Bread, cereals, etc.. .. . 53 45 
Vegetables... 35 58 
EPUnte Meo Le ods revere ose Male Mele lifes ifretelttie’s 31 05 
Sugar, etec.. 21 95 
Tea, etc.. 17 70 
Contes” ce. 4 15 
ANN flo a ee ee os ek ec ea, Oi ame, ee 
Clothing— 
Man.. 80 65 
Woman.. .. 77 50 
Boy (11-18).. 52 40 
Girl (7-10)... 38 19 
Child (4-6).. 24 60 
PATEL) rye at 1 ANG garnh Cigad Raa eae oe OR EE Oe 
Piel tand pighites ts rehynst 119 05 
Rent... 240 00 
Miscellaneous— 
Rurniturevand, furnishime sss. etiseukee heemew es 60 00 
Health, dentist, etc.. 60 00 
Insurance.. 40 00 
Contributions, ines ie 30 00 
Education, reading, etce.. .. . ‘ 20 00 
Cleaning Ge oh ‘toilet articles, bias 30 00 
Other items. , 35 00 
AAEM seri, i ase ce Re A ee areas eR OL UL 
Grand Total.. .. 


.. $1396 92 


YEARLY BUDGET OF EXPENDITURE FOR AN 


AVERAGE FAMILY WITH AN INCOME OF 
$1,750 
Cost per 
SUMMARY year 
Food— 

Meats and fish... $156 50 
Dairy products, etc.. . 208 40 
Bread, cereals, etc.. . 53 45 
Vegetables... .. .. . EDA 
Fruits.. . abet 35 50 
SUSU SuChe s+: bs 29 45 
Tea, etc.. oo SL ad Clee a lclobs: ode ret omic 21 20 
‘Condiments, /eton '2. RScieGk seiknuuek Belle 4 75 
$551 46 

Clothing— 
Nails More $ 90 65 
Wiomate., 1. ee 97 25 
Boy—11-13.. .. .. . 60 20 
Girl Fad 0 Pee ee dicen 44 39 
Opn ee ena eee sie 28 13 
$320 72 
Huelsandaiioitie . ceunssgen eto sen ol4aie05 
Rent... y. $380):00 


Miscellaneous— 
Furniture and furnishings... .. $100 00 
El caliiiiy lenibist, eu. aren sis ia ee ieieh te Morse grass « 75 00 
Insurance. . a Piss bes 50 00 
Contributions, ey hevcts 35 00 
Education, reading, etc.. are tof 25 00 
‘Cleaning supplies, toilet giticless ag) 35 00 
Other items.. ‘ 50 00 
Dace dss tee Fame Reset ake aie ) ae” 
Grand Total.. .» $1,719 23 


Miss Gould gave information as to various 
family budgets and investigations made in 
the past, and particularly as to an inquiry 
into the cost of living in Canada made by 
herself, for the Canadian Brotherhood. For 
this inquiry the Brotherhood adopted a bud- 
get constructed by the United States Bureau 
of Labour Statistics showing the quantities 
of the various commodities required each 
year to maintain a “Minimum Health and 
Decency ” standard for the average working- 
man’s family. The quantities were ascer- 
tained by the Bureau from the study of the 
information secured in an investigation made 
during 1918 and 1919 in which figures for 
about 13,000 families in 71 large cities and 26 
small cities and towns were compiled. This 
investigation showed the nature and the 
quantities of the food, clothing, fuel, etc., 
used by these families, the houses in which 
they lived, the miscellaneous items on which 
expenditure was made for furnishings, amuse- 
ments, comforts, insurance, etc., and from the 
figures the investigators determined the stan- 
dards required, the quantities of the various 
articles needed, etc., for living in health and 
decency according to the standards of the 
country. The Brotherhood adopted this bud- 
get on the ground that there was no official 
budget, Dominion or Provincial, for the 
varlous items in family expenditure and the 
only complete commodity budget for Can- 
ada, that prepared by Mr. Arthur Martel in 
1921, then Vice-President of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, published in the 
Canadian Congress Journal, February, 1922, 
costing $1,744.38 in Miarch, 1921, was regarded 
as deficient in some respects. It was held that 
“such variations as should be made in a 
United States budget to adapt it more accur- 
ately to Canadian use, (e.g. warmer clothing, 
and houses, more fuel, more heat-producing 
food) are principally variations which would 
increase rather than decrease the total cost 
of the budget in Canada.” The cost of this 
quantity budget was found by ascertaining the 
prices of the commodities listed in certain 
selected localities in Canada and calculating 
the yearly cost of the items listed. These 
localities were Sydney, N.S., Truro, NS, 
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Moncton, N.B., Toronto, Ont., Belleville, Ont., 
Montreal, P.Q., Coteau Junction, P.Q., Win- 
nipeg, Man., Saskatoon, Sask. and Kamloops, 
B.C. Prices were taken between March and 
November, 1925. The cost of this budget in 
these localities as ascertained by the Brother- 
hood was as follows:— 


AVERAGE COST OF MINIMUM HEALTH AND 
DECENCY BUDGET IN CANADA 


Summary of Family Budget for Worker’s Family of 
Five Persons 


Lehoods sw . $ 639 04 
II. Clothing: 
Husband.. Patt $118 70 
Wiles, dae nitrate | Sei eae Dales 147 60 
BOvwil2 /Weate.ala ee 83 21 
Git, O's ears tn ortamiae amet tans 65 14 
Boy; Zit yearsysene os yeasts 38 26 452 91 
III. Household Equipment... $979 93 
7 per cent annual upkeep... .. .. .. 68 59 
DY. Rent.” Laghttsemds leat s so); wc tuils usc. wes 565 30 
Var Cleaning “Supplies mere. tsa feo) wey ces cs 44 10 
WileiWviiscellancsousis +: se oso hatte) tee ws 432 43 
Totelte.,, Snes Se te SPAN Bl 


Mr. Albert Hewitson, head of a department 
in the factory operated by Canadian Cottons, 
Limited, at Cornwall, Ont., gave evidence as 
to wages and living conditions in that local- 
ity, considered as a typical Canadian factory 
town. He stated that the minimum wage 
for adult female workers in a town of that 


size as fixed by the Ontario Minimum Wage . 


Board was $9 per week for an inexperienced 
female worker during the first six months, $10 
per week during the second six months and 
$11 per week thereafter. At piece work many 
of them made about $20 per week. Wages 
for adult married men averaged about $15 
per week and the witness believed they were 
contented and happy; they paid about $15 
per month for rent for a typical working- 
man’s house with all modern conveniences. 
Young unmarried men paid about $8 per 
week for board and lodging. A large per- 
centage of the men in the factory received no 
more than $17 per week and about fifty per 
cent of them only $15 per week. The over- 
seers were paid $50 per week, the second 
hands $30, the section hands $15.50, and the 
machine tenders $15. In some of the 
families the wife was working in the factory 
also and in many daughters and sons. There 
were also a great many families where the 
children were going to high school or to busi- 
ness college. Employment was steady and 
there was absolutely no appearance of poverty 
in the town. 

Dr. J. W. Maemillan, Chairman since 1920 
of the Ontario Minimum Wage Board, gave 
evidence as to minimum wage laws and their 
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administration. Prior to 1920 he was Chair- 
man of the Manitoba Minimum Wage Board 
from 1917 to 1919. The Boards in the various 
provinces consist of representatives of em- 
ployers and employees, appointed by the Gov- 
ernment after consultation with organizations 
of employers and employees, with a Chair- 
man. Dr. Macmillan said the principle of the 
minimum wage was the right of the worker 
to live from his work. There was provision 
for the minimum wage in seven provinces in 
Canada, there being none in Prince Edward 
Island, which was not an industrial province, 
and in New Brunswick a Commission had 
been appointed to study the question. 


The minimum rates of wages for women 
had been based upon budgets of expenditure 
necessary to maintain a woman in decency 
and the rates were altered from time to time 
according to the cost of this budget. “........ 
the minimum wage should not be what is 
commonly known as a fair wage; the mini- 
mum wage should simply protect the cost 
of living. It should forbid the girls, as we 
say, from scrambling with each other for the 
crusts, but it should not forbid them com- 
peting for the prizes. I think this is very 
important, and there have been several illus- 


trations in minimum wage administration 
” 


Dr. Macmillan stated it would be possible 
to work out a budget for a family. “Of 
course, any budget, like all human things, is 
complex, and there is room for argument pro 
and con, but there is also room for good sense 
and compromise, too. Family budgets have 
been worked out by a great many people, with 
a considerable amount of agreement, where the 
circumstances were similar. J see no reason 
why it should not be done . . As the 
student of wages works it out, he commonly 
takes as a typical family a man, his wife, and 
three children under fourteen years of age. 
Then they say—or at least the United States 
Bureau of Labour Statistics says—that that 
group of five requires three and a third times, 
as much, roughly, as an individual does. Now, 
on that basis, the man’s family wage ought tu 
be three and a third times the size of the 
woman’s wage. As a matter of fact, however, 
throughout the United States, the male wages 
are just about twice what the woman’s wages 
are, and the complaint is much more as to 
the lowness of women’s wages than men’s 
wages.” 

Speaking upon the possibility of increased 
costs of production the witness said: “It is 
generally understood, along the line upon 
which I am speaking, that minimum wages 
should never be set so as to be such as would 
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generally raise wages throughout the coun- 
try; it should be a wage that would cut off 
the unsocially low wage, and protect the 
earner. Without doubt, one reason why we 
have been supported so strongly by support- 
ers, is that we have protected them against 
a certain type of social competitor, who have 
tried to pay unwholesomely low wages. That 
being the case, the higher wages are not 
raised except as incidentally and indirectly 
they are in variation with the low. All that 
has been done is to cut off the unsocially low 


wage. We have not found any injury to any 
plant, but we have found, on the other hand, 
a great deal of assistance has been given to 
a great many plants. No doubt it tends to 
promote efficiency.” ; 

Dr. Macmillan also stated that he had com- 
plaints as to low wages now and then from 
people who were under the impression that 
the minimum wage laws applied to men and 
that this showed that there was the same 
variation in wages for men as there was for 
women, indicating unsocially low wages. 


Unemployment Crisis in Germany 


The unemployment crisis from which 
Germany has been suffering since the end 
of 1925 and which, with a few exceptions, 
extends to all districts in the country and to 
all branches of industry, appears to be more 
and more assuming a permanent character, 
according to Industrial and Labour Informa- 
tion, published by the International Labour 
Office at Geneva. 


Despite the seasonal improvement which is 
generally felt in the summer months the 
-number of unemployed in receipt of relief, 
which was 2,000,000 at the beginning of the 
year, fell at the end of June last no further 
than 1,750,000, of whom more than 200,000 
were in Berlin. The only undertakings which 
showed a certain resumption of activity were 
cotton-spinning factories, wool factories, arti- 
ficial silk factories and (thanks to the British 
coal crisis) the mines of the Ruhr. On the 
other hand, the number of unemployed is very 
high in the metal and building industries. In 
order to remedy the crisis the Government 
has drawn up an extensive program of relief 
work. The most important relief works will 
be undertaken by the railway administration, 
and this scheme is now under consideration 
by an inter-departmental committee under the 
chairmanship of the Minister of Labour. It 
is calculated that the scheme will directly, by 
means of the works themselves, and indirectly 
by means of its influence on the various 
branches of industry, allow of the employment 
of about half a million unemployed. At the 
present moment the actual number of unem- 
ployed engaged in so-called “productive” work 
is about 70,000 (4 per cent of the total). 


The general causes of unemployment are 
admitted to reside mainly in the considerable 
reduction of the purchasing power of the 
masses and in the too rapid development of 
the process of introducing so-called “rational” 


methods in industry, which has been accom- 
panied by dismissals of staff on a large scale. 


Pending the introduction of the system of 
unemployment insurance, which has been 
under consideration for several years, the 
existing system of relief has been adapted to 
the particular requirements of the crisis, and 
the exceptional measures taken in February 
1926 (namely, extension of the period of as- 
sistance to 52 consecutive weeks, allowances 
for partial unemployment, and increase in the 
rate of relief) have been prolonged until 
November 27, 1926, under Orders dated July 
(1 and 8) last. For unemployed persons who 
have exhausted their right to an allowance, 
special relief measures are contemplated in 
the municipalities, the expenditure on which 
will fall upon the public relief budget and 50 
per cent of which will be borne by the State. 





President Tom Moore, of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, writing in the 
Alberta Labour News, makes the following 
comment on the name of the International 
Labour Organization: “ Attendance at a con- 
ference now impresses one that the one big 
mistake which was made in 1919 was to call 
this organization the International Labour 
Organization. It should have been the Inter- 
national Industrial Organization. Workers in 
every country have been misled by this name 
and encouraged by it to expect too much 
from their representatives there, who, after 
all. are only one-fourth of the delegation, 
whilst employers have an equal representa- 
tion and governments as many as both toge- 
ther. It is therefore, strictly speaking, not a 
‘Labour Conference’ where labour policies 
can be laid down, but it is an ‘ Industrial 
Clonference’ where labour has, by convincing 
argument, to win to its support sufficient votes 
to have the various proposals adopted.” 
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SICKNESS INSURANCE 


Outline of Voluntary Systems existing in Canada 


At its Thirtieth Session held at Geneva 
in January last, the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office decided to 
place the question of sickness insurance on 
the agenda of the Tenth Session of the In- 
ternational Labour Conference (1927). The 
problem of social insurance has been under 
consideration by the International Labour 
Organization since its foundation. At its 
earlier sessions the Conference dealt with cer- 
tain special aspects of the problem (Draft 
Conventions on unemployment, employment 
of women before and after childbirth, unem- 
ployment indemnity in case of loss or found- 
ering of the ship, workmen’s compensation in 
agriculture). At its Seventh Session (Geneva, 
1925) the Conference adopted a Draft Con- 
vention concerning workmen’s compensation 
for occupational diseases, and also adopted a 
Resolution on the general problems of social 
insurance. In the same Resolution the Con- 
ference unanimously suggested that the ques- 
tion of sickness insurance should be placed 
on the agenda of a future session, and, if 
possible, of the 1927 Session. 

Sickness insurance in one form or another 
is an integral part of the labour code in an 
ever-increasing number of industrial coun- 
tries. Despite national differences, the Inter- 
national Labour Office considers that the law 
on the subject in the different countries con- 
tains on the whole sufficient common elements 
to warrant the taking of international action. 
Sickness insurance implies the creation and 
co-ordination of a system of national or local 
institutions by which close contact can be 
established between the insured persons and 
the insuring bodies. Its administrative ser- 
vices can, therefore, be put at the disposal of 
other branches of insurance for the collection 
of contributions, the payment of benefits and 
sick visiting, and its medical service can simi- 
larly be used to prevent invalidity or miti- 
gate its consequences. Thus, the International 
Labour Office points out that sickness insur- 
ance forms a reasonable basis on which to 
build up a complete system of insurance, and 
that it would, accordingly, seem logical that 
international action in the matter of social 
insurance should first be taken in this particu- 
lar branch of insurance. 

Following the usual practice, the Interna- 
tional Labour Office has sent out a question- 
naire to the various governments, setting out 
the different aspects of the subject and ask- 
ing for opinions as to the solution of the 
various problems involved, etc., in order to 
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obtain adequate information on which to base 
its report to the Conference describing the 
laws and regulations in force on sickness in- 
surance in the various countries. 


Sickness Insurance in Canada 


In Canada, there is no legislation estab- 
lishing compulsory sickness insurance, except 
in respect of certain industrial diseases, but 
on the other hand voluntary sickness insur- 
ance has been developed to a very consider- 
able extent. From replies received to a ques- 
tionnaire recently sent out by the Depart- 
ment of Labour to nearly 150 Canadian firms 
who were known to have some form of such 
insurance in effect for the benefit of their 
employees, a great deal of valuable informa- 
tion was gathered, of which the following is a 
brief summary :— 


Classes of Employees Admitted to Sick 
Benefits 


In general, the benefit schemes in effect in 
Canada provide for the admission thereto of 
all classes of permanent employees. Returns 
from several firms, however, indicated ‘that 
exceptions are made in the case of the execu- 
tive staff, office employees and foremen, al- 
though usually these may become members 
also under different conditions. Exceptions 
are also made by some firms in the case of 
employees receiving more than a stated sal- 
ary. Employees are not usually admitted to 
the benefit of these schemes until after they 
have been in the service of the employing 
company for a certain period, varying from 
three months to two years, and until they 
are in receipt of sufficient salary. In some 
instances admission to benefits is denied to 
those over a stated age and to those suffer- 
ing from chronic disease, unless the latter sign 
a waiver with regard to any disability accru- 
ing therefrom. 


Total Number of Employees admitted to Sick 
Benefits, indicating the Proportion to 
Total Number Employed 

Firms in which sick benefit plans have been 
organized range from ordinary local businesses, 
with a comparatively small number of work- 
people, to the largest industrial and trans- 
portation enterprises, extending throughout 
the entire country and employing thousands 
For this reason, the number of employees 
coming under these plans varies greatly. The 
returns indicate that in the majority of cases, 
all employees are admitted, although some- 
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times there are a number who have not been 
in the company’s service long enough, nor 
in receipt of wages sufficient to enable them 
to apply for membership. In a few instances, 
the proportion of members shown as partici- 
pating was small. 


Risks Covered 


In six of the nine provinces of Canada, 
workmen’s compensation laws have been 
adopted applicable to all classes of industries, 
in connection with which assessment is made 
on employing firms “by a provincial govern- 
ment board to meet the cost of industrial 
accidents and certain specified classes of sick- 
ness. In two of the three remaining pro- 
vinces, workmen’s compensation is admin- 
istered through the local courts; the other 
province is one in which no industrial under- 
takings have been organized.* Sick benefit 
schemes organized by employing firms, there- 
fore, do not generally apply to industrial acci- 
dents, but extend to cases of non-occupational 
accidents and cases of sickness. 


Replies received to the questionnaire indi- 
cated generally that the risks covered in- 
cluded all sickness or accidents lasting over 
one week, not compensable under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, and not occasioned 
by strong drink or immoral conduct or par- 
ticipation in sports or contests of any kind. 
Cases of quarantine are also included. Ex- 
ception is usually made in cases of illness 
arising from chronic ailments from which em- 
ployees may have been suffering before enter- 
ing company’s employ. Many firms have 
adopted schemes of group insurance, by ar- 
rangement with insurance companies, which 
include sickness benefits. In such cases the 
sick benefits are paid by the insurance com- 
panies. » 


Contributions, if any, of Members—(a) Rate 
of Members’ Contributions; (b) Annual 
Total Amount of Members’ Contribu- 
tions. | 

In a number of cases the entire cost of 

sickness insurance is borne by the employing 
firm, and in many cases jointly by the em- 
ployer and’ the employees, but more gener- 
ally it appears to be supported by the em- 
ployees alone. In the latter case, the rate 
of employees’ contributions is usually on a 
sliding scale based on wages and ranging from 
20c. a month up to $1. The total amount 
contributed annually by employees varies 
from a few hundred dollars in the case of the 
smaller firms up to over $25,000. 


*A Railway Employees’ Compensation Act was en- 
acted this year in Prince Edward Island. (Lasour 
Gazerts, June, 1926, page 546.) 


Contributions of Employers—(a) Rate of Em- 
ployers’ Contributions; (b) Annual total 
Amount of Employers’ Contributions. 

As mentioned in the previous paragraph, ‘n 

a number of cases the entire cost of sickness 
insurance is borne by the employer, while in 
others it is borne jointly by the employer 
and employees. In the latter case, the 
amount contributed often varies from one- 
third to the full amount contributed by the 
employees. Sometimes a certain percentage 
of the monthly due collections is added by 
the firm, or the firm may make a contribution 
of a lump sum annually to restore the fund 
to its original amount or to take care of any 
deficit. In a great many cases the employ- 
ing firm merely furnishes the machinery for 
operating the club. The returns indicate that 
the total amounts contributed by the em- 
ploying firms range from a few hundred dol- 
lars in the case of the small companies, to 
$12,000 in the case of a large lumber com- 
pany, $17,000 in the case of a large electrical 
concern, $45,000 in that of a large insurance 
company, and $160,000 in that of the prin- 
cipal telephone company. 


Benefits Granted—(a) Sickness Benefit Rules; 
Nature and Duration of Benefits (datly 
allowance, medical treatment and drugs, 
etc.); (b) Total Annual Amount of 
Benefits Paid; (c) Average Cost per Diem 
of Sickness. 

Sickness benefits under plans adopted by 
representative Canadian firms are apparently 
graded generally according to salaries and also 
according to scale of contributions. Payments 
are not usually made for more than twenty-six 
weeks, but in individual cases are continued 
up to one year. There are also individual 
cases in which benefits are restricted to shorter 
periods. The benefits take the form of money 
payments, medical treatment, drugs, etc. In 
a great many cases, however, drugs are not 
supplied. The average cost per diem of sick- 
ness varies greatly. In the case of the large 
insurance company already referred to, the 
average cost for last year is given at $3.23 a 
day, with an annual total of $100,000. In the 
case of the railway company also previously 
referred to, the average cost per diem last year 
was $3, with an annual total of $121,000. 


Organization of Medical Service—(a) Number 
of Doctors and Surgeons employed; (b) 
Method of Obtaining Services of Doctors; 
(c) Choice of Doctor by Patient; (d) Evxis- 
tence of Dispensaries, Clinics, Rest-rooms, 
Sanatoria, etc. 

It would appear from the returns received that 
employees in many cases are free to choose 
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their own medical assistance, the Company 
paying the doctor’s fees. The firms often have a 
yearly contract with a doctor, paying so much 
a month per employee, in return for which the 
employees are guaranteed free medical atten- 
dance for themselves and often for. their 
families, except in cases of major operations 
and confinements. Most of the larger con- 
cerns employ one or more doctors for medical 
examinations and first-aid supervision. The 
usual method of obtaining the services of a 
doctor is by an order through the employer or 
the benefit society. In the case of almost 
every establishment of any size a first-aid room 
or hospital is maintained, with a qualified man 
or registered nurse or nurses in charge. These 
nurses are often trained in social service work 
and part of their duty consists in visiting em- 
ployees absent through sickness or injury. 
Rest-rooms are maintained by most firms. 
Some of the largest employers have established 
dispensaries, and where their operations are 
carried out in remote districts, hospitals have 
been equipped. Two large industrial plants 
reported a special tuberculosis program, ap- 
plicable to both wage-earners and salaried 
workers, each case being taken care of indi- 
vidually. 


Conditions Imposed to Ensure Financial 
Stability. 

The affairs of the benefit fund are usually 
managed by a board of trustees, elected annu- 
ally, composed of officials of the company and 
representatives of the employees, who are re- 
sponsible for financial stability. The treasurer 
is often bonded. The books are audited at 
regular intervals. When fees are charged, the 
revenue is usually sufficient, but many firms 
report that they stand behind the society and 
meet any necessary obligations. Sometimes 
an extra assessment is levied on the employees 
to make up any deficit. Surplus funds are 
usually invested in bonds and other securities, 
and a reserve fund thus provided for emer- 
gencles. : 


Results of Sick Benefit Plan, (a) In Improve- 
ment of Employees’ Health; (b) Economic 
Benefits to Employer. 

The returns from employing firms indicate 
generally improvement in employees’ health. 
They state that the workers are relieved of 
anxiety as to their families in case of sickness 
and as a result they can put their whole minds 
to their work. It has been found that the 
periodic medical examination and enforced 
prompt consultation of doctors often prevented 
more serious or prolonged illness, particularly 
incipient tuberculosis. Another great advan- 
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tage has been the improved industrial rela- 
tions resulting from the closer contact between 
employers and employees, and the employers 
report increase in loyalty, and in production 
and a decrease in labour turnover. One of the 
companies paying the greatest amount of sick 
benefits reports that the economic benefits to 
themselves have more than paid for the 
amount expended. 


Efforts made towards Avoidance of Sickness 
through Health Talks, etc. 

The most general method taken in this re- 
gard appears to be by means of pamphlets or 
bulletins, which are often enclosed with the 
pay envelopes or posted in conspicuous places 
about the plant. Those firms who issue em- 
ployees’ magazines generally devote a column 
or more regularly to sickness and accident pre- 
vention. A number of firms report that health 
and safety talks are conducted regularly, 
usually during the noon hour, and that instruc- 
tion is given in first-aid and home nursing. 
Quite a number reported that they did nothing 
along these lines. One of the large Canadian 
lumber companies has inaugurated a health 
program of preventive measures, including free 
physical and dental examination, first-aid and 
nursing service. A well known insurance com- 
pany issues numerous pamphlets on health and 
hygiene from time to time which are placed 
in the hands of their clerks and field em- 
ployees, millions being also distributed annu- 
ally to their policy holders. 





Employees of twenty-two representative cor- 
porations in the United States own stock in 
the companies employing them to the value 
of approximately $455,000,000, the largest 
available figures showing that 4,258,470 shares 
are owned by 315,497 employees, according to 
the index of the New York Trust Company. 

Estimates of the value of stockholdings of 
employees throughout the entire country place 
the figures at more than $700,000,000. 





A German regulation of July 1, 1926, issued 
under the Decree on Unemployment Relief 
of February 16, 1924, establishes equality of 
treatment in the matter of unemployment 
insurance for British workers resident in Ger- 
many and unemployed. Reciprocity previous- 
ly existed in Germany with Switzerland, Aus- 
tria, Czechoslovakia, Italy, Luxemburg, the 
Free City of Danzig, Denmark and Sweden. 
The countries are given according to the 
chronological order in which reciprocity was 
established, 
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OBSERVANCE OF SUNDAY REST IN PULP AND PAPER MILLS IN 
QUEBEC 


Provincial Government will Enforce Observance of Lord’s Day Act 


A COMMISSION to study the problem of 

Sunday labour in the Province of Que- 
bec, with particular reference to the pulp and 
paper industry, was appointed under an order 
in council signed by the Lieutenant Governor 
on March 3 (Lasour GazettE, March, 1926, 
page 217). The order in council sets forth 
that the Federal Lord’s Day Act (Revised 
Statutes of Canada, 1906, chapter 153) forbids 
Sunday work except under specified circum- 
stances, but that notwithstanding this pro- 
vision manufacturers, principally those in the 
pulp and paper industry, have continued to 
require certain of their employees to work on 
Sunday in spite of notices given to them to 
desist from this practice, claiming that the 
work on which these employees were engaged 
was urgent and necessary, and belonged to the 
class of labour exempted under section 12 
from the general provisions of the Lord’s Day 
Act. 

The names of the Commissioners were as 
follows:—Judge Aimé Marchand, chief magis- 
trate of the Province; Reverend A. Vachon, 
Quebec, Reverend A. G. Wilen, Kenogami, 
and Francois Faure, Shawinigan Falls. The 
Commission presented their report last May, 
having reached the conclusion that little of the 
work carried on in the pulp and paper mills on 
Sundays could be held to be urgent and neces- 
sary, within the sense of section 12 of the Act. 

Accordingly the Honourable L. A. Tascher- 
eau, prime minister of the Province, in a letter 
addressed to the manufacturers in September 
intimated that the government, in accordance 
with the report of the Commission, would in 
future strictly enforce the observance of the 
provisions of the Lord’s Day Act. The text 
of the report of the Commission, and of the 
letter of the Honourable Mr. Taschereau are 
given below. 


Text of Report of Commission 


To His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Province of Quebec in Council. 


The Commissioners appointed by the Order 
in Council dated March the 4th, 1926, and 
instructed to inquire into the nature and ex- 
tent of the work permitted as being urgent and 
necessary in the pulp and paper mills by the 
Lord’s Day Act of the Parliament of Canada, 
have the honour to report to you on their 
work and on the facts which they consider 


have been proved before them. They have 


visited the paper mills in the Province of 


Quebec on the following dates:— 


On March 16, the Price Brothers & Com- 
pany, Limited, mill at Kenogami, and on the 
17th their mill at Riverbend; 

On March 21, the Laurentide Company, 
Limited, mill at Grand’Mére; 

On March 22, the St. Maurice Valley Cor- 
poration’s mill at Shawinigan ; 

On April 12, the News Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany, Limited, mill at St. Raymond; 

On April 13 and 14, the Three Rivers mills: 
Canadian International Paper Company, Lim- 
ited; the St. Lawrence Paper Company, 
Limited; the St. Maurice Valley Corporation 
(St. Maurice Division), and the Wayagamack 
Pulp & Paper Company, Limited; 

On April 20, the E. B. Eddy Company, 
Limited, mill at Hull; 

On April 21, the Canada Paper Company, 
Limited, mill at Windsor Mills, and the 
Brompton Pulp & Paper Company, Limited, 
mill at East Angus; 

On May 11, the Donnacona Paper Company, 
Limited, mill at Donnacona. 

They also met at Montreal on April 10th, 
Mr. Beck, secretary general of the Canadian 
Pulp & Paper Association. 


They are happy to state that in all these 
mills they were readily given all the informa- 
tion they asked for. They had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing themselves all the work being 
done there; they secured from the persons in 
charge all the information they required; and 
finally, in certain mills, and whenever they 
were requested to do so, they secured the 
opinion of the workers. 

The Commissioners believe that, for a better 
understanding of the report they have to make, 
it is first necessary to briefly state the opera- 
tions involved in the manufacture of paper: 

In the first place, paper is nothing but a 
thin uniform coat of the fibres of certain 
woods, made resisting by pressure and heat. 
These fibres are transformed into pulp by two 
processes, one of which is mechanical and the 
other chemical. In order to obtain the pulp 
called mechanical, the wood is ground on 
grindstones; the product is washed and sifted, 
and a pulp is obtained which will constitute 80 
per cent of the texture of the paper. In order 
to obtain the chemical pulp, the wood, previ- 
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ously cut into chips, is washed in a solu- 
tion of sulphite of lime or of sulphite of 
soda, as the case may be; after the neces- 
sary washing, a product is obtained which 
will enter in the proportion of 20 per cent 
into the composition of the paper. The latter 
(chemical pulp) will be the woof; the former 
(mechanical pulp) will be the filler (bourre). 
From the properly proportioned mixture of 
these pulps the paper-making machines will 
draw the coat which they spread on layers of 
felt, press in rollers and dry up on enormous 
drums heated by steam. 


One may form an idea of the power and 
activity of these machines when one realizes 
that they lay out every minute from 800 to 
1,500 feet of paper woof; noting also the 
activity necessary on the part of the grinders 
(for mechanical pulp) and washers (for chemi- 
cal pulp) which must provide without stopping 
the raw material upon which the machines 
work and which they finish. , 

The process which prepares mechanical pulp 
requires from 2 to 3 hours of work; washing 
the wood for chemical pulp requires from 9 
to 12 hours. 

From the viewpoint of the work carried on 
on Sundays in the mills of the province, the 
mills may be divided into two groups: A first 
group including the mills at Kenogami-Jon- 
quiére and Riverbend; and a second group 
including the mills on the St. Maurice river 
(Grand’Mére, Shawinigan and Three Rivers), 
on the St. Francis river (Windsor Mills and 
East Angus), and the mills at Donnacona and 
St. Raymond. 

In the mills of the first group (Chicoutimi 
district) the machines used to make pulp and 
paper stop at 12 o’clock on Saturday night. 
The workmen in charge of these machines 
wash them before leaving the mill and work, 
some until 1 o’clock, and some until 3 o’clock 
in the morning. 

On Sunday mornings, at about 8 or 9 
o’clock, some workers return to the mill and 
during the day make such repairs as have be- 
come necessary during the week; these repairs, 
which may be called “maintenance repairs,” 
consist in repairing transmission belts, pullies, 
pumps, and in any other repairs which cannot 
be made except when the machines stop, keep- 
ing the machines and mill generally. in work- 
ing order. The number of workmen employed 
on such repairs varies according to their nature 
and extent. 

Production starts again at 12 o’clock on 
Sunday night; but in order to put the pulp 
and paper-making machines in motion, certain 
workers go into the mill at 6 o’clock, and 


others at 9 o’clock, the majority of the gangs 
entering from 11 o’clock in the evening until 
midnight. To go into more details: At 4 p.m. 
on Sundays a man engaged in making sul- 
phuric acid starts his preparatory work and 
begins the manufacturing itself at 10 p.m. 
Between 6 and 9 p.m. the shift which has the 
duty of keeping the machines in good repair 
enters the mill, and the foremen make an 
inspection at 9 pm. At 11 pm. the men in 
charge of the grinders enter the mill. Finally 
all the other gangs enter the mill at 11.30 p.m.; 
they must start the machines and begin pro- 
duction at midnight. , 

In this group of the Chicoutimi district 
must also be included the Port Alfred chemi- 
cal pulp mill, where the same system of keep- 
ing in good order, repairing and starting the 
machines on Sundays is in force. 

In the group of mills on the St. Maurice, 
St. Francis and Ottawa rivers, as well as at 
Saint-Raymond and Donnacona, a different 
system has been adopted, which, according to 
the information given, seems to be the system 
in force in the United States mills and in the 
most important mills in Ontario (See note on 
page 9). There the machines do not stop at 
midnight on Saturdays, but at 6, 7 and 9 a.m. 
on Sundays, as the case may be. In some 
mills, the workers proceed to wash the 
machines, but in most of them they go away 
as soon as the machines stop. About 9 a.m., 
on Sundays, a repair gang comes to do the 
same repair work as that mentioned in con- 
nection with the first group. The work of 
starting the machines is done on Monday 
morning; production beginning about 7 or 
8 a.m., as the case may be. 

The Commissioners have come to the con- 
clusion that the repair and maintenance work 
which is invariably’ done on Sundays in both 
groups could be done during the week, and 
they cannot see in this work the necessity or 
urgency which would justify exceptions to 
the general rule laid down by the Lord’s Day 
Act. e 

Indeed, the exception provided by section 
12 of said Act as to “repairs in cases of emer- 
gency” and of any other work “essential to 
any industry or industrial process of such a 
continuous nature that it cannot be stopped 
without serious injury to such industry, or its 
product, or to the plant or property used in 
such process” clearly does not include work 
such as that in question here, since, whatever 
time may be adopted in the factories, manu- 
facturing is stopped completely everywhere for 
at least 24 hours each week without there 
appearing to be the least prejudice to the 
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industry, production, equipment or material 
resulting from the same. 

But it is none the less true, and it is the 
opinion of the Commissioners, that if such 
repair work was done during the week the 
mills’ production would be reduced consider- 
ably. Under the present system they produce 
during six full days each week. If they must 
stop their production during the time neces- 
sary, on a week day, to make the repairs now 
being made on Sundays, they must lose about 
twelve hours of production. And figures have 
_been given the Commissioners by Mr. Creigh- 
ton, Treasurer of the St. Lawrence Paper Com- 
pany, Limited, showing that such a reduction 
of 12 hours in production would increase 
the cost of production by $2.50 per ton of 
paper. Therefore, the Commissioners feel 
justified in formulating this first conclusion. 


The work of repair, maintenance and keep- 
img in running order in the factories, which at 
the present time is being done on Sundays, 
is not necessary and urgent work as provided 
by the Lord’s Day Act. Such work can be 
done on week days, but with the result that 
the machines, in this case, must be stopped for 
about 12 hours; that the output will thus be 
reduced by the quantity which would have 
been manufactured during these 12 hours; and 
that it is probably necessary to have this re- 
pair work done on Sundays, in order to insure 
production during six whole days in these 
mills, enabling them to compete with not too 
great disadvantages against foreign mills, and 
to continue an industry the importance of 
which cannot be denied. 


Your Commissioners deem it. fair to state 
that certain operations, however, have such a 
character of continuity that they could not be 
stopped or suspended without serious damage 
to the materials which are used. 

They are the operations of retrieving the 
soda in the solution which was used to wash 
the wood in the sulphite of soda process, and 
of retrieving the resins in the solution which 
was used also to wash jin the sulphite of lime 
process. 

It is also fair to state that the work of put- 
ting the mills in motion, namely: heating the 
drums used to dry up the pulp in the paper- 
making machines, as well as heating the grind- 
stones used in reducing the wood to mechanical 
pulp, could really be assimilated to the work 
of starting and maintaining the fires permitted 
by paragraph (d) of section 12. 

Finally, in certain mills there have not been 
installed tanks capable of keeping a sufficient 
provision of chemical pulp and mechanical 
pulp to permit commencing and continuing the 
manufacture of paper before the shops where 


the pulp is prepared are able to furnish the 
machines with a sufficient quantity of the 
necessary material. And your Commissioners 
believe this question, whether the operations 
of these shops should not be permitted, must 
be considered. They understand, however, 
that the matter of the urgency and necessity 
of such work must be left ultimately to the 
decision of the Courts entrusted with the en- 
forcement of the law in the case of complaints 
coming before them. 

It cannot be doubted in the least that the 
system adopted by the great majority of the 
mills (all the mills in the second group) of 
continuing the manufacture of paper and the 
operations of the mills generally until 6, 7 and 
8 a.m. on Sundays is clearly contrary to what 
is enacted by tthe law. 

Paragraph “a” of section 2, chapter 153, 
Revised Statutes of Canada, says that “ Lord’s 
Day ” means the period of time which begins 
at°12 o’chock on Saturday afternoon and ends 
at 12 o’clock on the following afternoon.” 

Your Commissioners have endeavoured to 
learn the reasons which have caused this 
system to be adopted by the mills. The manu- 
facturers have represented to us that the 
interest they had in adopting such a system 
was twofold. In the first place, the great 
majority of the workers, as will be stated later, 
seem to be in favour of this system. And the 
manufacturers are satisfied to adopt it in 
order to be sure that their men will not be 
compelled to work under conditions which may 
lead to discontent, and will not be compelled 
to resume their work without the good will 
which their employers believe necessary to 
the full performance of their duties. 

Moreover, the employers are of the opinion 
that the system under which the mill closes 
at midnight on Saturday to reopen at mid- 
night on Sunday would, indeed, give the 
workman a full opportunity to rest before 
resuming his work; but that, as a matter of 
fact, the workman, having taken his weekly 
rest within the strict limit of Sunday, instead 
of taking it in reference to the hour at which 
he will resume work, and finding it difficult 
to secure rest on Sunday evening, comes in at 
midnight to take charge of machines of a verti- 
ginous power and speed at a time when his 
strength has not been restored, when his 
vitality is at its lowest and his fatigue at its 
height only increasing during all the time he 
is working until morning. To take charge of 
such machines under such conditions, they say, 
is, for the worker, not only to risk his life and 
put him at the mercy of the possible reactions 
of a tired organism, but also to risk the lives 
of all his co-workers. 
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The workers, on the other hand (your Com- 
missioners have heard them every time they 
asked for it), have given their opinion: They 
are in favour of continuing the system of clos- 
ing on Sunday morning and reopening on 
Monday morning. This system, they say, 
allows them, as they come out of the mill, 
to attend Mass and then take advantage of 
the day to enjoy the pleasure of family life 
and to refresh themselves, through lawful recre- 
ations, from their labour of the week. It 
gives them the whole night of Sunday to rest 
themselves and enables them to resume work 
on Monday morning, not with the weight 
of the fatigue resulting from a restless day, 
but with their strength restored by the full 
rest of a night’s sleep. 

Your Commissioners also must say that the 

men at Kenogami, who at first had worked 
’ under the system of closing at 8 o’clock on 
Sunday morning and reopening at 8 o’clock 
on Monday morning, when the change which 
imposed upon them the rest period from mid- 
night on Saturday till midnight on Sunday 
was put into force, started with a protest, then 
submitted themselves to it, became used to it, 
and now are satisfied. 


Note 


Your Commissioners come to this conclusion 
as to Ontario in spite of the almost contradic- 
tory information which was furnished them. 

In a letter dated January 15, 1926, addressed 
by the Honourable the Minister of Labour to 
the Honourable the Prime Minister of that 
Province, it is stated that:— 

(A) The general custom among the mills is, that 
they close down on Saturday night and remain closed 
until 12 o’clock Sunday night. However, there are times 
when anxiety to fill some particular contract neces- 
sitates working on Sunday, but this does not happen 
often. Sunday is the only day on which necessary 
repairs are made to such machines as have broken 
down during the week, but it’ may be said, without 
fear of contradiction, that the paper mills of the 
Province of Ontario do not make a practice of operating 
on Sunday. 

On the other hand, on the occasion of the 
visit of your Commissioners on April 19, Mr. 
Beck, the Secretary General of the Canadian 
Pulp & Paper Association, communicated to 
them the following information and telegrams 
which he had just received :— 

(B) Abitibi Power & Paper Co. Lid., Iro- 
quois Falls, Ont., advise that their practice is 
to close their mills from 8 o’clock Sunday 
morning until 8 o’clock Monday morning, and 
to do only necessary repair work in the in- 
terval. 

(C) Ontario Paper Co. Ltd., Thorold, Ont., 
report, “We shut down our machines at 8 
o’clock on Sunday morning: and start at 8 


o’clock Monday morning, when labour is re- 
quired for repair and other work on Sunday 
we pay time and a half. | 

(D) Spanish River Pulp & Paper Mills Ltd., 
operating mill at Sault Sainte-Marie, Espanola 
and Sturgeon Falls, Ont., report: “Our prac- 
tice is to do only such work on Sunday as 
will permit the manufacture of paper six days 
a week. This implies the doing of certain 
mechanical work for which time and a half is 
paid, also the operation of the groundwood 
and sulphite mills if such work is necessary 
in order to provide sufficient stock to permit 
continuous operation of paper machines.” 


Letter of the Premier of Quebec 


The Honourable L. A. Taschereau, Premier 
of Quebec, addressed the following letter dur- 
ing September to the pulp and paper manu- 
facturers of the province. 

GENTLEMEN,—You will remember that on 
May 21, 1926, the Provincial government re- 
ceived a report from a commission composed 
of representatives of the government, the pulp 
and paper manufacturers and the clergy, of 
the work done on Sundays in the different 
pulp and paper mills of the province. 

The conclusions of the report are to the 
effect that Sunday work.in the pulp and paper 
mills is neither urgent nor indispensable, ex- 
cept in a very few cases. It follows, therefore, 
that the government has no other alternative 
but to enforce the Lord’s Day Act adopted 
by the Federal Government with which the 
duty of legislating on such matters lies. 

I am convinced that the manufacturers of 
pulp and paper of the province will willingly 
conform to this law and comply with ‘the 
Sunday regulations. Should any infraction of 
the Act occur, the government will deem it 
necessary to enforce its observance throughout 
the whole of the province. 

The government feels that sufficient time 
has been given to the pulp and paper manu- 
facturers to adapt themselves to the new condi- 
tions caused by the cessation of Sunday work. 

We may further add, that certain manufac- 
turers have already completely ceased Sunday 
work without any serious inconvenience follow- 
ing. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) L. A. TASCHEREAU. 


End of Sunday Labour 


Early in October a meeting of all the pulp 
and paper manufacturers of the Province of 
Quebec was held at Montreal, and an unani- 
mous decision was arrived at that all Sunday 
work in this industry should cease on and 
after November 1, 1926. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN BRITISH COLUMBIA IN 1925 


HE ninth annual report of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board of British Colum- 
bia, in a general estimate of the extent of the 
protection afforded to workmen in the pro- 
vince, notes that there were at the end of 1925 
approximately 7,000 workmen and their de- 
pendents deriving benefits under the Act. 
There were on the pension list at that date 
567 widows, 1,003 children under 16 years of 
age, 92 dependent mothers, 36 dependent 
fathers, and 28 other dependents, in addition 
to 832 permanently disabled workmen, making 
in all a total of 2,558 persons in receipt of 
regular allowances. The total of 7,000 also 
includes the dependents provided for in the 
permanent and temporary disability cases. It 
is estimated that about 160,000 workmen and 
their families are now protected under the Act. 
During the nine years the Act has been in 
effect 189,305 accidents have been dealt with 
by the Board. Of these accidents, 2,008 re- 
sulted in death and 4,180 others left workmen 
permanently incapacitated either totally or 
partially. 

The report states that throughout the past 
year the Board enjoyed the fullest support 
from employers and workmen. “ Without a 
mutual understanding among all concerned, 
including the medical profession, the work 
could not have been carried on without fric- 
tion.” The cost of administering the act was 
lower in 1925 than in any previous year. Out 
of every $100 collected in 1917, $95.06 was used 
in payment of compensation. For each suc- 
ceeding year a more favourable showing was 
made possible, there being paid in compensa- 
tion, in 1925, $97.25 out of every $100 collected, 
administration costing the difference, $2.75. 


The payrolls of the industries covered under 
the Act amounted to approximately $160,000,- 
000, as compared with audited payrolls of 
$155,410,227 for 1924, $153,548,944 for 1923, 
$130,592,502 for 1922, and $129,518,375 for 1921. 
There was a corresponding increase in the 
number of firms employing labour during 
those years. The number of active operators 
in business on December 31, 1925, was 7,197, 
as compared with 6,838 at the end of 1924, 
6,524 in 1923, 6,524 in 1922, and 6,393 in 1921. 

The optional protection made available by 
an amendment to the Act in 1919 to employers 
and employees engaged in industries otherwise 
outside the scope of the Act, was applied for 
and extended to 1382 employers of labour en- 
gaged in farming, surveying, operating restaur- 
ants, retail stores, and construction of resi- 


dences other than under contract. There was 
an increase during the year of 48 in the num- 
ber of employers carrying optional protection. 


Methods of Administration 


The report explains some of the methods 
employed by the Board in administering the 
Act. The use of “reserves” is explained as 
follows :— 


“The accidents which occur in any given 
year are required to be paid for in full out 
of funds collected from employers operating 
in that year. Employers commencing business 
in the years to come are therefore not required 
to bear any part of the burden of accidents 
occurring prior to the year in which they be- 
gin. Let us illustrate this point as it applies 
to fatal cases. A workman is killed on October 
1, 1925, leaving a wife and four young children. 
The pension is computed for the widow, cal- 
culated on statistical tables to be exactly 
sufficient, using both principal and interest, 
to pay her a pension of $35 per month, until 
death or remarriage. A further sum is calcu- 
lated for each child to pay it a pension of 
$7.50 per month until it reaches the age of 16 
years, or previously dies. Those sums are 
added together, and the total amount of, say, 
$8,397.11 is forthwith taken out of current 
funds collected in 1925 and invested for the 
dependents in securities permitted under the 
Trustee Act. During 1925 the widow and 
children are paid $195, being three months’ 
pension, and the balance of the moneys which 
belong to them remains in their Pension Re- 
serve Account, to be paid to them as required 
by the Act in monthly instalments through 
the years to come. Similar procedure is fol- 
lowed to dependents and crippled workmen in 
respect of accidents which have already occur- 
red. The exact cost of the year’s accidents of 
course cannot be determined until the year is 
closed. Claims for compensation in the mean- 
fime require settlement. The funds needed 
for that purpose must necessarily be collected 
during the year on a tentative or ‘basic’ 
rate, depending on the probable hazard in 
each of the different industries. From past 
experience the basic rate for the ensuing year 
is arrived at for each of the classes of industry. 
Assessments are levied on the basic rate and 
collected usually in instalments based on one- 
quarter of the estimated payroll.” 

The accompanying table shows the receipts 
and expenditures for the several classes of 
employment for 1925:— 
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RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES FOR VARIOUS INDUSTRIAL GROUPS IN 1925 
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Received Compensa- 
‘ from em- tion, expense | Transferred 
Industries ployers, 1925 | and refunds to reserve 
(including paid 
interest) 
. cts. cts. s. 
Lumbering, sawmills, shingle and lath mills, pulp and paper mills, creosoting- ; ; eis) 
works, ANG LOSING TAILWAYA Mee oN lelstereloeleie © iota selec lole)<. srclnic sisialsh ovo lelelsionel= 899,202 26 593,567 52 426,186 91 
GCoalemining «. ... 0) « keleiniet saa Bes yet PG NEES A © OMELET Ey Cet ett ge 238,562 95 118,925 85 92,533 72 
Metal-mining, reduction of ores and smelting, quarrying, brick manufacturing, etc. 142,479 36 69,729 98 91,909 12 
Tron and steel manufacturing, rolling-mills, iron or brass products, machine-shops, 
PAE OEG Ss sescialN ole: <i ints cba Mine aera naabas «aa lMara Maa eae yay ¢ + Sinn 9! aries ain e nis 36,661 49 27,956 08 10,271 02 
Lighter forms of manufacture, paint, shoes, flour, power-laundries, warehousing, 
Rete ne ne Tie REE ERNIE ANE EA bl gis TES hae ok oe + arare iets ta By 88,985 20 40,228 37 19,970 08 
Building and construction generally, wooden or steel-ship building, pile-driving, 
ATGUGING, QUCr Fe... Cee kre me eee ee enemas tare hyve aN race eRe ene 192,163 24 135,103 00 103,270 58 
Electric light and power plants, N.E.S; steam or electric railways, etc., N.E.5.; 
gasworks, N.E.S.; motion-picture machines, etc........--.++-+s esse eee eee 54,347 82 28,029 38 23,417 25 
Navigation, stevedoring, wharf operation............--.++sceeenn etree i. 125,097 54 87,796 82 68,972 87 
Canadian Pacific Railways, and Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of 
Canada and subsidiary companies...... ES ects SOME Le ROO a enOS HES Nae SAE ee 210,794 48 100,782 26 107,514 79 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railways and their subsidiary companies............--.--- 18,657 69 6,566 91 14,351 08 
Canadian National Railways and their subsidiary companies........-.-+++++++++- 24,584 73 21,211 49 19,070 54 
Bricish Columbia Government..............-.2 eee reece cree teen etree tence: 79,294 01 40,778 16 43,117 75 
BLune pai ties AT GE, WN SLL 5 seat ol sta UNE ial esos he dpi Minding 3+ 4 35,195 00 26,561 14 25,391 65 
Canning or packing fish, fishing, fish oil and fertilizer manufacturing, kelp-collect- 
as hs ek al a Me ee ORS arr aly ete ght no ae ness tbe merging sees 22,839 97 21,267 61 10,604 96 
Explosive manufacture, fireworks, fuses, chemicals, N.E.S..........++++++5555055 1,297 76 197 78 1,045 38 
Retail employees (on request) and delivery..............cesee cece este nese eee 41,994 66 25,391 25 9,484 77 
Great Northern Railways and their subsidiary companies.........------+++++++- 1,414 79 1,279 30 981 38 
Mominion Governmenve. Veer ioe eee celloeioe cal oaeeieie ss - dalein alo tats taereia nt 13,664 39 Lie TOGO kent ae oeecets 
2,222,287 34 | 1,363,100 53 1,064,040 33 
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Accident Prevention 


The report notes that the experience of each 
year has emphasized the importance of safety 
organization, which has made remarkable pro- 
gress since the Act took effect. Accident pre- 
vention regulations have been put into effect. 
Warning placards and safety literature have 
been widely used. Trade journals have devoted 
more space to the subject. Individual plants 
have enlisted the interest and practical support 
of the wage-earners themselves. Educational 
campaigns under the joint direction of the 
management and workers are among the most 
hopeful manifestations of accident prevention 
work. Co-operation was introduced as the 
key-note to the safety movement when it be- 
came finally recognized that without that com- 
mon element of co-operation among the par- 
ties concerned no successful safety work could 
be accomplished. : 


Accidents in 1925 


There were 213 fatal accidents reported in 
1925, as compared with 236 in 1924 and 268 
in 1923. There was, on the other hand, an 
increase in the number of non-fatal accidents, 
the figures being 27,563 in 1925, 25,566 in 1924, 
and 24,184 in 1923. There were in addition 
each year upwards of 3,000 minor industrial 
accidents in which the workmen lost no time 
from work and required no medical attention 
other than first aid. There was an average of 
98 accidents for every working-day in the 
year and a monthly average of 2,130. 


Of the 27,563 accidents reported, 10,876 were 
of such a nature that the disability did not 
extend beyond three days. In those, medical 
aid only was given. In 14,252 cases disposed 
of in 1925 both medical aid and time-loss 
compensation were provided. 


The lumbering industry by reason of its 
nature and magnitude was responsible for 44 
per cent of all accidents; construction 10 per 
cent; coal-mining, 8 per cent; railroading 
5 per cent; navigation, 5 per cent; metal- 
mining 5 per cent; and all other industries, 
23 per cent. Of the fatal accidents, 46 per 
cent were in the lumbering industry; railroad- 
ing, 18 per cent; construction, 8 per cent; 
metal-mining, 8 per cent; coal-mining, 5 per 
cent; and other industries, 15 per cent. 


Time-loss compensation paid to workmen 


amounted to $1,277,473.70; and medical aid, 


including specialists, hospital care, artificial 
appliances, and drugs, cost $618,941.91. In 
addition the permanent total or partial im- 
pairment suffered by 671 workmen whose 
claims were disposed of in 1925 cost $811,048.76. 
Dependents of deceased workmen were 
awarded $568,929.02 in pensions. Funeral 
benefits took $16,088.70. 


In only 561 claims made in 1925 were the 
claimants in possession of benefits other than 
those provided under the “ Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act.” Fifty-one per cent of those 
injured were married and 73 per cent gave their 
nationality as British or Canadian. 
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TRADES AND LABOUR CONGRESS OF CANADA 


Summary of the Proceedings of the 42nd Annual Convention 


HE 42nd annual convention of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada was 
held in Montreal, Quebec, on September 20- 
25, the sessions being held in one of the as- 
sembly rooms of the Mount Royal Hotel. 
Mr. J. T. Foster, and Mr. Alphetus Mathieu, 
president and vice-president respectively of 
the Montreal Trades and Labour Council, were 
the joint chairmen at the opening ceremonies, 
the first named welcoming the delegates in 
English and the latter speaking in French. 
The civic welcome was tendered by His Wor- 
ship Mayor Médéric Martin, and Ald. Léon 
Trépannier, leader of the City Council. Mr. 
Louis Guyon, Deputy-Minister of Labour. of 
Quebec, representing the Honourable A. Gali- 
peault, Minister of Public Works and Labour, 
spoke on behalf of the Province of Quebec. 
Mr. Alphonse Verville, a former president of 
the Congress, also addressed the delegates. A 
telegram was received from Mr. H. H. Ward, 
of Ottawa. Deputy-Minister of Labour, re- 
gretting being prevented from: taking part in 
the opening ceremonies. Mr. Tom Moore, 
' president of the Congress, replied to the ad- 
dresses of welcome and thanked the local re- 
ception committee for the satisfactory ar- 
rangements made for the business of the con- 
vention. 


The first order of business was the report 
of the Credential Committee, whose members 
had met previously to examine the certifi- 
cates presented. The report showed 325 ac- 
credited delegates, 46 of whom represented in- 
ternational organizations which had affiliated 
the whole of their Canadian membership, 23 
represented trades and labour councils, and 
256 represented local unions. Besides these 
there were two fraternal delegates represent- 
ing respectively the American Federation of 
Labour and the British Trades Union Congress. 


Report of the Executive Council 


After the appointment of an associate sec- 
retary, translator (all the business being done 
in English and French), sergeant-at-arms, 
messenger and the customary committees, the 
executive council of the Congress, which con- 
sists of the president, three vice-presidents 
and the secretary-treasurer, submitted a re- 
port of the matters which had engaged their 
attention during the year, together with a 
statement regarding the work of organizations 
with which the congress is either affiliated or 
holds membership. In the introduction to 


the report the executive council stated 
“Though there has been a noticeable better- 
ment in industrial conditions during the past 
few months, there is still considerable unem- 
ployment, no doubt attributable, to some ex- 
tent, to the disturbed political situation. This, 
coupled with the activities of those within 
Labour’s ranks who still continue to advocate 
division on national, religious or other 
grounds, or seek disruption by constantly 
spreading propaganda aimed to destroy con- 
fidence in those elected to office in our move- 
ment, has retarded the growth in our mem- 
bership which it otherwise would have been 
possible to report. These efforts at disunity 
have been partially counteracted by the active 
organization work carried on by the field re- 
presentatives of a number of our affiliated in- 
ternational organizations, aided * * * * by 
the congress, its trades and labour councils 
and affiliated local unions.” 

The report was divided into sections, the 
first appearing under the head of “ Legisla- 
tive Program—1926.” In this section were out- 
lined the requests which were made on the 
Dominion Government for desired legislation, 
and which included (a) Amendments to the 
Criminal Code to clearly define the right of 
peaceful picketing and prevent misuse of in- 
junctions in labour disputes, as well as repeal 
of the 1919 amendments to chapter 146 of the 
Statutes of Canada, 1906 (Criminal Code), 
so as to restore the provisions of the Crim- 
inal Ciode existing prior to that date respect- 
ing freedom of speech, press and assembly, 
sympathetic strikes, sedition, seditious utter- 
ances, etc.; (b) An Act to establish old age 
pensions, in which was outlined suggested pro- 
visions for such a measure; (c) Unemploy- 
ment and unemployment insurance; (d) An 
act to provide for the registration of union 
labels; (e) National fuel policy with a view 
to securing the proper development of the coal 
resources of Canada, more regular employ- 
ment in the industry, and greater distribution 
of Canadian-mined coal at reasonable prices; 
(f) Militia Act amendments, providing for the 
prohibition of industrial corporations main- 
taining armed forces designed for use during 
industrial disputes, as well as to give the Fed- 
eral Government discretionary powers in re- 
gard to requisition for troops by municipal 
or provincial governments, and asking for 
discontinuance of grants for military train- 
ing in public schools; (g) Federal Government 
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to give effect to draft conventions and re- 
commendations of International Labour Or- 
ganization; (h) Shipping Act amendments and 
Marine matters; (i) Conditions of employ- 
“ment in the postal service. 

The program submitted to the Government 
also included reference to the following sub- 
jects; Fair Wage Regulations; Election Act 
Amendments; Immigration and Emigration; 
the establishment of a Tariff Board on which 
labour is given adequate representation; 
changes in income tax so as to increase ex- 
emptions for the small salary earner and those 
maintaining dependents; abolition of the sales 
tax; British North America Act amendments 
to allow of abolition of the Senate as a non-~- 
elective body; abolish appeals to Privy Coun- 
cil, and increase the power of the Federal 
Government to deal with labour legislation 
such as Industrial Disputes Act, etc.; action 
to give effect to the report of the Govern- 
ment Commission (1921) on prison reform; 
simplification of legislation relating to and 
for the encouragement of co-operative socie- 
ties, action, national or international, to bring 
about the prohibition of manufacture or use 
of narcotic drugs; except for medicinal pur- 
poses; and the recognition of standard work- 
ing conditions 
manufacturing uniforms or doing other simi- 
lar commercial work. 

The second section of the report under the 
heading of “Legislation” stated that at the 
previous session of the House of Commons 
there had been adopted a greater number of 
bills than usual which incorporated matters 
included in the program of the Trades and 
Labour Congress. These, however, were either 
defeated in the Senate or were nullified by 
the dissolution of Parliament. 

Under the heading of ‘Provincial Execu- 
tive Committees and Federation of Labour,” 
the executive reported that these bodies had 
carried on the legislative activities of the 
congress in their respective provinces and had 
co-operated with the executive in an effort to 
secure the greatest possible degree of uni- 
formity in labour legislation throughout the 
Dominion. The executive submitted a sum- 
mary of the matters of more general interest, 
and stated that not only had existing provin- 
cial legislation been maintained, but that 
new legislation had been adopted making for 
a higher standard of economic and social life. 

Section four, headed “Affiliations and Ad- 
visory Councils,” showed that the congress had 
maintained affiliation with the International 
Federation of ‘Trade Unions, the Women’s 
Trade Union League of America, the American 
Association for Labour’ Legislation, the 


in all Government plants’ 


American Association of Political and Social 
Science, the Canadian Council on Child Wel- 
fare and the League of Nations Society in 
Canada. The list of the advisory councils on 
which the congress has representatives was 
mentioned, together with synopses of the 
proceedings of the meetings of such bodies. 

Section five referred to the friendly relations 
existing between Congress and the American 
Federation of Labour and its affiliated inter- 
national organizations, many of which main- 
tain one or more Canadian representatives in 
the Dominion. Reference was also made to 
invitations which had been received during the 
year from European trade union bodies to 
have a representative of the Congress attend 
their annual meetings. Referring to the In- 
ternational Federation of Trade Unions the 
executive outlined some of the activities of 
the organization, and stated that there had 
been no change in the attitude of the federa- 
tion toward the All-Russian Council of Trade 
unions in regard to the proposed unity con- 
ference. Report was made of the two 1926 
sessions in Geneva, Switzerland, of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, at both of 
which the Congress was represented, and the 
resolutions adopted thereat. 

Dealing with the question of “ Migration,” 
the sixth section of the report gave a synopsis 
of the decisions reached by the Congress, on 
which its present migration policies are based. 
The executive recommended a re-endorsation 
of these decisions, being of opinion “ that if 
given effect by the proper authorities they 
would materially assist in eliminating many 
of the abuses which are yet too prevalent in 
connection with immigration activities.” The 
executive also recommended that the Domin- 
son Government investigate the experiments 
being made by the British Government where- 
by youths and unemployed men are being 
given preliminary training in farm work with 
a view to establishing a similar plan in the 
industrial centres of Canada as a step towards 
assisting the unemployed and others who are 
desirous of establishing themselves on Cana- 
dian farms; under this heading a report was 
also given of the World Migration Congress 
held in London in June, 1926, and at which 
the Canadian Congress was represented. 

The executive report on the official Journal 
of the Congress showed that from increased 
revenue from subscriptions and advertisements 
the financial position of the official publica- 
tion had greatly improved. The members of 
the Congress were urged to give the Journal 
every assistance possible. 
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The executive council, under the heading 
of “Peaceful Picketing and Criminal Code 
Amendments,” after pointing out that the law 
on peaceful picketing is very indefinite, and 
one on which legal authorities express con- 
siderable difference of opinion, recommended 
that past declarations of the Congress, along 
with information obtained from recent court 
decisions respecting peaceful picketing and 
from events which have occurred during the 
past year, be referred to a Special Committee, 
whose report, when adopted by the conven- 
tion, would serve as a guide to the incoming 
executive in declaring the future policies of 
the Congress on this very important matter. 

The executive submitted a copy of the mani- 
festo which had been issued in connection with 
the recent Federal election in which the mem- 
bership was urged to secure pledges from can- 
didates on (1) abolition of the Senate as a 
non-elective body, (2) peaceful picketing, (3) 
repeal of the 1919 amendments to the Immi- 
gration Act and criminal code, (4) old age 
pensions. 

Reference was made to the British strike 
and the action the executive had taken in con- 
nection therewith. Sums exceeding $2,000 had 
been received by the Congress and forwarded 
to the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain. 


The executive reported on the efforts put 
forth during the session of Parliament to 
secure legislation to provide for the registra- 
tion of union labels, shop cards and union 
buttons with a view to give protection against 
infringement and misuse of such emblems. 

Under the heading of “Minimum Wage” 
report was made of the success which had 
attended the efforts of the Congress in the 
matter of this class of legislation. Only two 
Maritime provinces have not yet adopted 
minimum wage laws. In this connection the 
executive asked for a pronouncement on the 
general application of minimum wages to men 
as well as women workers. 

Referring to the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act the executive stated that the 
present situation is one lacking in uniformity, 
workers who come under its provisions in 
some provinces not being under its jurisdic- 
tion in others. The executive therefore recom- 
mended that previous requests be reiterated 
for amendments to the British North America 
Act which would restore the power of the 
Federal Government as it was previous to the 
decision of the Privy Council of January, 1925. 

Another recommendation was that the execu- 
tive co-operate with the officers of the Feder- 
ated Association of Letter Carriers in their 


efforts to secure improvement in their salaries 
and working conditions. 

Besides the reference of the executive coun- 
cil to the work of the provincial executive 
committees and federations of labour reports 
were submitted by the Provincial executive 
committees of Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia as well 
as by the federations in New Brunswick and 
Alberta, all of which outlined the demands 
made on the Provincial legislatures for desired 
legislation. 

The fraternal delegate to the American 
Federation of Labour submitted a report of 
the work of the convention which he had 
attended in Atlantic City, N.J. The fraternal 
delegate to the British Trades Union Congress 
also furnished a report on the principal matters 
which had engaged the attention of the dele- 
gates at the convention held in Scarborough, 
England. 

The portions of the above report referring 
to picketing and injunctions were submitted 
to a special committee, which the convention 
appointed, while the reference to the registra- 
tion of union labels was referred to the Union 
Label Committeee, the remainder being handed 
over to the Committee on Officers’ Reports. 


Reports of Commiitee on Officers’ Reports 


In submitting the report of the Commitiee 
on Officers’ Reports, Mr. J. W. Wilkinson, the 
chairman, commended to the delegates the 
various items appearing under the head of 
“ Legislation,’ and reported approval of the 
establishment of a national research institute, 
suggesting that the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress present a resolution on this subject at 
the next meeting of the National Research 
Council of Canada, on which the Congress has 
a representative. On the question of old age 
pensions the committee recommended that the 
executive continue efforts to secure their estab- 
lishment and that the labour unions give their 
support. The executive was urged to press for 
Federal unemployment insurance, the com- 
mittee also approving of the efforts made to 
improve the conditions of the postal workers. 
The committee endorsed the recommendation 
of the executive council on migration which 
is designed to eliminate many of the alleged 
abuses connected with immigration, as well as 
approving of the training of youths and unem- 
ployed men in farm work. The committee 
commended the assistance of Messrs. J. S. 
Woodsworth and A. A. Heaps, Labour mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, in seeking 
changes in the Immigration Act as desired by 
the Congress. 
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Endorsation was given to the action of the 
executive in issuing the manifesto in the 
Federal election. In the discussion on this 
item several of the speakers stated that it was 
very necessary to have the Senate reformed in 
order to give effect to labour proposals, and 
with this in view the organized workers were 
urged to redouble their efforts to have the 
Senate abolished, or at least reformed. It was 
pointed out, however, that it was essential 
that there should be united action, so that 
“they would not be demanding abolition in 
one locality and reform in another.” 

The committee endorsed the action of the 
executive in regard to the British strike and 
presented, for the guidance of the executive, a 
recommendation that minimum wage laws be 
extended to provide an adequate minimum 
wage for male as well as female workers. 

The executive was endorsed in (1) refusing 
a charter to the Mine Workers’ Union of 
Canada as the United Mine Workers is the 
recognized coal miners’ organization, (2) co- 
operating with the Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciation of Ontario, (3) the president of the 
Congress accepting a place on the advisory 
council of the Union Labour Life Insurance 
Company, (4) endeavouring to secure release 
of prisoners in Nova Scotia. The committee 
approved of a half holiday on election days, 
and congratulated the executive on the in- 
creased circulation of the Congress Journal as 
well as approving of the contents of the maga- 
zine. The committee suggested that the re- 
ports of the provincial executive committees, 
and provincial federations of labour should be 
carefully perused by the delegates, and recom- 
mended the adoption of the reports as a whole. 
Before the report was adopted special reference 
was made to the lack of social legislation for 
women in the province of Quebec. There 
being no provincial and only a partial munici- 
pal franchise for women, it was decided that 
the executive committee for Quebec should 
endeavour to assist in securing complete fran- 
chise for the women of the province. 


Picketing and Injunctions 


To the special committee which was ap- 
pointed to report on the question of picketing 
and injunctions in labour disputes were re- 
ferred the resolutions which had been sub- 
mitted as well as the references to the subject 
in the report of the executive council. The 
full report of this committee, which was pre- 
sented by Mr. Jas. Simpson, the chairman, was 
as follows:— 


Your committee has had referred to it the various 
resolutions dealing with the subject of picketing and 


injunctions, and following a survey of all the docu- 
ments, including court decisions and legal opinions bear- 
ing upon the subject, we beg leave to submit to this 
convention the following information and conclusions: 


By the British North America Act, 1867, Section 91, 
Clause 27, the Dominion Parliament has _ exclusive 
jurisdiction over the criminal law, except the constitu- 
tion, of course, of criminal jurisdiction, but including 
the procedure in criminal matters. In pursuance of 
this power the Federal Parliament has enacted the 
Criminal Code, which contains Section 501 prohibiting 
watching or besetting certain places with certain objects 
therein set out. Since the Dominion Parliament had 
the legislative jurisdiction to enact this section, and 
it alone can repeal it, any alteration in the criminal 
law relating to picketing must be sought from the 
Parliament of the Dominion of Canada, and from it 
alone. On the other hand, by Section 92, item 13 
of the British North America Act, 1867, each Pro- 
vince in the Dominion has the exclusive power to make 
laws in relation to property and civil rights in the 
province. The right to restrain, by injunction, any per- 
son or persons from picketing premises so as to create 
a common law nuisance or to restrain the publication 
in any manner of statements alleged to be defamatory 
is a civil right, and so is within the exclusive legis- 
lative jurisdiction of the province. Any representations 
to alter the present law in the province of Canada 
with reference to granting or refusing injunctions res- 
training alleged breaches of civil rights must be made 
to the legislatures of the Provinces. The practice of 
courts interfering with the right to peacefully picket, 
thus preventing strikers from doing what the organized 
labour movement maintains they have the legal right 
to do, still continues. Quite a number of cases have 
arisen during the past few years. The courts seem 
divided as to the interpretation of the law as it now 
exists. The effect, however, has been in the main to 
make the strike ineffective. The right to peacefully 
picket was defined and made legal by Section 12, Chap- 
ter 173 of the Consolidated Statute, 1886, but when the 
Criminal Code, 1892, Chapter 29, was compiled this 
provision legalizing peaceful picketing was omitted 
and has not yet been reinserted. In representations 
previously made to the Government the executive 
council of the Trades and Labour Congress of Can- 
ada has pointed out the necessity of amending the 
Criminal Code to adequately protect trade unions and 
trade unionists in their right to peacefully picket dur- 
ing strikes. In reply to these representations the 
executive council has been told that the provisions of 
the Criminal Code are adequate to afford the pro- 
tection asked for despite the fact that these pro- 
visions lack the clarity of definition common to British 
law. Events of the past’ year only serve to strengthen 
the conviction previously expressed that the Criminal 
Code should be amended to prevent recurrence of the 
action of the courts in restraining trade unionists from 
peacefully picketing. Your committee could cite a 
large number of cases in which legal decisions, both 


_ favourable and unfavourable, have been rendered, but 


for the purposes of bringing this matter clearly before 
the convention we do not think it advisable to give a 
detailed recitation of all these cases which we have 
carefully reviewed. We feel, however, that reference 
should be made in this report to the recent decision of 
the Supreme Court of Canada and that of the 
Supreme Court of British Columbia, both of which 
decisions denied the right of peaceful picketing which 
the Government has so frequently stated is the right 
of the trade unions and trade unionists of this country. 
In this important matter we would like to make 
reference to an important decision given by the Court 
of Appeal of the Province of Ontario dissolving an 
injunction granted by the Lower Court restraining the 
striking moving picture operators of the city of Hamil- 
ton from peacefully picketing. 
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In rendering their judgment the Court of Appeal 
said — 


‘Courts should not attempt to interfere and forbid 
by their injunctions that which has already been for- 
bidden by Parliament itself, much less should the 
courts interfere when the thing complaimed of is not 
within the terms of the criminal law, although it may 
be rightly regarded as objectionable or even immoral 
for then the civil courts, by injunction, are attempting 
to enlarge and amend the criminal law. Government 
by injunction is a thing abhorrent to the laws of 
England and this province 
The fact that the criminal law emanates from the 
Dominion and the civil law from the Province, and 
that our courts are created by the province only 
serves to manifest the desirability of refraining from 
any assumption by the civil courts of a power to regu- 
late public conduct. The question of trade union- 
ism, and of the open shop, and of how far those who 
advocate the one as against the other should be per- 
mitted to go in endeavouring to uphold and enforce 
their views, are essentially matters for Parliament 
and quite foreign to civil courts’. 


Lord Camden, one of England’s greatest legal 
authorities, dealing with the issuing of injunctions 
said.— 


eC) 


‘The discretion of a Judge is the law of tyrants. It 
is always unknown; it is different in different men, it 
is casual and depends upon constitution, temper and 
passion. In the best it is ofttames caprice; in the 
worst it is every vice, folly and passion to which human 
nature is liable.’ 


It is therefore obvious that so long as trade unions 
and trade unionists are left to the constitution, temper, 
passion and caprice of judges using their own discre- 
tion, and ignoring the stability of law, their rights will 
be repeatedly infringed and the work of destroying 
their organizations will be proceeded with. The right 
to strike must carry with it the right to persuade the 
unorganized to organize and join with the organized 
in strikes, and to employ those methods such as picket- 
ing without which the right to strike becomes in- 
effective and valueless. British law has always recog- 
nized that a strike must be effective to be of any ser- 
vice and therefore the British Parliament, from time 
to time, has amended its laws so as to safeguard cer- 
tain necessary activities connected with strikes, such 
as the freedom of speech and assembly, the right to or- 
ganize and peacefully picket, etc. In 1906 the Trades 
Dispute Act was passed by the Government of Great 
Britain. It repealed the clause of the 1875 Act legaliz- 
ing picketing merely for the purpose of obtaining or 
communicating information and enacted the following 
section :— 


‘It shall be lawful for one or more persons acting 
on their own behalf or on behalf of a trade union or 
of an individual employer or firm in contemplation or 
furtherance of a trade dispute to attend at or near 
a house or place where a person resides or works or 
carries on business or happens to be. If they so 
attend merely for the purpose of peacefully obtain- 
ing or communicating information or of peacefully 
persuading any person to work or abstain from work- 
ang. This statute therefore brings the law on this 
point back to that of 1859 which excepted peaceful 
persuasion from the offences of molestation and ob- 
struction in the Act of 1825, a law which the Act of 
1875 had been said to repeal. No change has been 
made in the British law on this point since 1906.’ 


John G. O’Donoghue, K.C., solicitor for the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, in his extended legal 
opinion on the rights of trade unions and trade union- 
ists to picket, said,—‘that time has shown that the 
position taken in seeking the amendment by the inser- 
tion of the proviso which we have previously referred 


to was a wise one. Had this proviso been inserted 
in the Criminal Code there would have been no reason 
for any judge to say that the absence of the proviso 
deprived the workers of the right to picket peacefully. 
The remedy is to have this proviso legalizing peaceful 
picketing imserted in the code. You will, of course, 
distinguish between the criminal end of the subject 
and the civil while those who peacefully picket are 
not, in a proper interpretation of the law, subject to 
criminal prosecution, they lay themselves open to 
injunction proceedings, if they picket in such numbers 
as to constitute themselves a nuisance in the civil 
aspect of the law. For the information of all con- 
cerned Mr. O’Donoghue drafted instructions for strik- 
ers which, when followed, have enabled strikers and 
policemen to get along together and have avoided police 
prosecutions for picketing. These instructions are as 
follows :— 


1. You have a perfect right to picket’ peacefully. 


2. Do not have more than three pickets together, be- 
cause more might constitute a nuisance or a menace. 


3. If ordered by officers of the law to ‘‘move on” 
move on. But you may return, and may pass any 
particular point as often as you like, so often as you 
keep moving when ordered. 


4, You are at liberty to speak to any one in order 
to give information or to obtain it concerning the dis- 
pute. If the strike breaker rejects your advances leave 
him alone. It is in his system and an appeal to his 
manly instincts will not move him. He _ probably 
hasn’t any. 

5. Let no threats be made to others. 
the places of strikers have a legal right to do so. 
moral aspect of their conduct is another thing. 


6. Do not condone violence or anything like violence. 
The striker who indulges in violence is no friend of 
his fellow worker. He may be a spy. 


7. While giving every respect to the law and _ its 
officers do not let them impose upon you. But, do not 
take the law into your own hands in any case. Remem- 
ber, that the officer has to do his duty and to follow 
his instructions, no matter how distasteful they may 
be to him. 


Those who take 
The 


Your committee are of the opinion that the questions 
of picketing and the issuing of injunctions to prevent 
picketing are merely different phases of the same 
problem and having regard for the jurisdictional limi- 
tations of the Federal Parliament to deal with changes 
in the criminal code and Provincial Parliaments to deal 
with injunction legislation, we would therefore recom- 
mend as follows:— 


(1) That the incoming executive of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada zealously press for the 
necessary amendments to the criminal code or pur- 
sue such other course as their legal advisers would 
recommend to adequately protect trade unions and 
trade unionists throughout this Dominion im _ their 
right to picket during industrial disputes. 


(2) That the provincial executives of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada make adequate representa- 
tions to Provincial Legislatures to secure for the trade 
unions and trade unionists their rights to peacefully 
picket without the intervention of the Courts in the 
issuing of injunctions to restrain them from what they 
have a legal right to do. 


This recommendation not only applies to the issu- 
ing of injunctions restraining trade unions and trade 
unionists from continuing picketing once it has been 
put in operation, but also from the issuance of in- 
junction before trade unions and trade unionists have 
decided to picket in the event of an industrial dispute. 

(3) That, with a view to supporting the executive 
council in carrying out the instructions of this con- 
vention all affiliated bodies be urged to bring their 
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influence to bear upon the Government and members 
of Parliament and Legislatures to promote the neces- 
sary legislation, and that in addition the executive 
council be instructed to prepare in the form of a 
pamphlet or document the necessary information for 
the guidance and advice of its constituents to make 
possible the realization of this objective. 

(4) That, pending the enactment of legislation to 
adequately protect trade unions and trade uunionists 
in their right of peacefully picketing, the advice given 
by the Congress solicitor be the policy to be adopted, 
and that the widest publicity be given by the Congress 
Executive to the legal opinions rendered by Mr. 
O’Donoghue. 


The recommendations of the committee 
were considered clause by clause. Delegate 
Tim Buck moved that the first clause be 
referred back to the committee, and in doing 
so stated that the only way to combat in- 
junctions was to fight them. He claimed that 
all the resolutions asking for definite action 
had been evaded by the committee. The 
convention, however, voted against the mo- 
tion and the first clause was adopted. Clause 
two was also adopted, but when clause three 
was reached Delegate John McDonald moved 
in amendment that the following demand as 
contained in resolution 41 be substituted :— 

That in order to rally and crystallize this labour 
protest, to impress the workers further of the serious 
position that confronts them; and to impress the Gov- 
ernment, if possible, with the determination of labour’s 
demand, the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
name a day in the immediate future on which the 
trades unions throughout the country shall organize 
protest meetings and forward their demands to the 
Federal Government for the amendment of Section 
501 of the Criminal Code, so that peaceful picketing in 
Canada may be regarded as legal. 


After some discussion the amendment was 
defeated. On clause four Delegate Buck 
moved reference back to committee with in- 
structions to report the following :— 

Organized workers should on no account forego the 
right to picket, regardless of injunctions or court de- 
cisions. The life and strength of our movement is 
bound up with the right to strike, which involves 
the right to picket, and this right must be preserved 
at all costs. 


Delegate Buck strongly supported his 
amendment. President Moore, however, de- 
clared the amendment mischievous and asked 
the convention to defeat it. Delegate Mc- 
Donald said the amendment was advising the 
workers to refuse to obey injunctions. Only 
by militancy would they secure their rights 
from the courts. The chairman of the com- 
mittee closed the debate, the amendment 
being defeated. : 


a 
Report of the Secretary-Treasurer 


Mr, P. M. Draper, the secretary-treasurer 
of the Congress, submitted his report showing 
that, including the balance from last year, 
the total receipts amounted to $23,100.84; the 


expenditure totalled 19,273.94, leaving a bal- 
ance of $3,826.89, 

In reporting the membership at 103,037, a 
decrease of 2,875, it was pointed out that only 
those members for whom per capita tax had 
been received were counted. If out of work 
members were included, and for whom no 
per capita had been paid, this membership 
would be about 25 per cent higher. The 
secretary stated that the secession in the ranks 
of the United Mine Workers and the Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers was responsible for some 
of the loss in membership. Five new federal 
unions had been chartered during the year. 
The secretary also submitted a report of the 
trustees of the headquarters building, the re- 
ceipts and expenditures of which are included 
in the above figures, and which showed that 
the income had amounted to $1,620 and the 
expenses to $1,563, a balance of $56.96. The 
property was stated to be worth $35,000. The 
Audit Committee, to which this report was 
referred, reported having found the accounts 
correct in every detail and commended the . 
work of the secretary. The report was adopt- 
ed without any debate. 

The Ways: and Means Committee recom- 
mended that the fraternal delegate to the 
American Federation of Labour be granted 
$400 and ‘the fraternal delegate to the British 
Trades Union Congress $800; also that the - 
executive council be empowered to pay cer- 
tain incidental expenses in connection with 
the convention, 


Report of Union Label Committee 


To this regular committee of the Congress 
was referred the section in the executive coun- 
cil’s report bearing on the registration of union 
labels. The committee reported that much 
progress had been made since the previous 
convention in the matter of the registration 
of labels, shop cards and working buttons. It 
was suggested that all delegates familiarize 
themselves with union label legislation as 
printed in the officers’ reports, and upon their 
return home that they interview their re- 
spective Federal members and endeavour to 
have them pledge themselves to legislation 
which will give union emblems legal status 
in Canada, and also that efforts be made to 
get support in the Senate for the proposed 
legislation. The committee made a plea for 
support for all union labels, and recommend- 
ed that the executive council circularize all 
trades and labour councils requesting that 
a9 union label league be formed wherever 
possible for the education of the workers 
toward the patronage of union label articles. 
The suggestion was made that the Congress 
consider the advisability of placing a union 
label exhibition booth at the Canadian Na- 
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tional Exhibition in Toronto. The committee 
stated that uniforms made in the Government 
plant at Ottawa, as well as uniforms made in 
contract shops, do not bear the union label, 
and the executive was asked to interview the 
Federal Government with a view to having 


them made under union conditions. The 
report, after considerable discussion, was 
adopted. 


At one of the sessions a letter was read 
from Mr. John Manning, secretary of the 
Union Label Trades Department of the 
American Federation of Labour, regretting 
absence from the convention and offering to 
assist in securing the desired amendments to 
the Canadian Trade Marks Act. 


Internal Affairs 


Among the four resolutions referred to the 
Committee on Constitution and Law was the 
following: “ Whereas, the present conditions 
do not warrant the maintaining of the presi- 
dent as a permanent official; Be it resolved, 
that the constitution be amended as follows: 
The President shall devote such time to the 
work of the Congress as in the opinion of 
the executive council is necessary. He shall 
receive for his services the sum of $12 per 
day while employed, with all necessary ex- 
penses and transportation.” 

The committee reported against the adop- 
tion of the proposal, stating that there was 
sufficient work for such an official, and that 
to adopt the resolution would lessen the pres- 
tige of the Congress. The report of the 
committee was approved, 


Following the adoption of the committee’s 
recommendation it was moved that the reso- 
lution be expunged from the proceedings. 
Objection was raised to such a motion being 
accepted, and the ruling of the chairman 
in accepting it was challenged. The chair 
was sustained, but when the motion to ex- 
punge was submitted the convention decided 
to allow the resolution to remain in the 
minutes, 


Another proposal to increase the number 
of vice-presidents from three to five was also 
defeated, as was also a resolution asking that 
the Federation of Women’s Labour Leagues 
be given full representation in the Congress. 
Approval was given to a resolution instruct- 
ing the executive council to require central 
labour bodies to expel all local unions that 
are not organized in conformity with the 
constitution of the American Federation of 
Labour, or one of its affiliated internationals, 
or being a subordinate union of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada. The execu- 
tive was further instructed to withdraw the 


charter of any central body which does not 
respect the foregoing decision. 


Want Buses Designated Common Carriers 


A resolution which was referred to the 
Committee on Resolutions, and which was 
recommended for adoption, sought to compel 
owners of motor buses to provide emergency 
exits. In the discussion which ensued refer- 
ence was made to the competition of motor 
buses with steam and electric railways. It 
was stated that there should be regulations 
for such vehicles and that they should not be 
allowed to sap the resources of steam rail- 
ways. The resolution was on motion sent 
back to the committee for amendment to 
cover the points raised, and as re-introduced 
and adopted read as follows:— 


Whereas, the motor bus is now extensively used as 
a means of transportation, and that very few of them 
are sufficiently equipped with proper safety devices 
or with emergency doors in case of accident; and that 
except in a few instances where the men are organized 
no regard is given to the number of hours the opera- 
tors of the buses work, thereby exposing the travelling 
public to great’ dangers, and very often without any 
hopes of financial compensation in case of accident. 
Therefore, be it resolved, that the Trades and Labour 
Congress, through its executive council and its provin- 
cial executive committees, take immediate action to 
have these bus owners and companies designated as 
common carriers and placed under the jurisdiction of 
the Federal and Provincial railway boards so that they 
will be compelled to safeguard the life and property 
of the travelling public and their employees. 


Against Trade Schools 


Two resolutions opposing the methods 
employed in barber schools were introduced 
and submitted to the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, both of which were recommended for 
adoption. The convention, however, sent the 
resolutions back to the committee with 
instructions to amend so as to cover all trade 
schools. The resolution on the _ subject 
subsequently presented by the committee and 
adopted, was as follows:— 


6 

Whereas, due to the unrestricted methods used by 
so-called trade schools teaching barbering, hair dress- 
ing, sign writing, bricklaving, auto mechanics, mech- 
anical dentistry, electrical work, etc., flooding the indus- 
trial market with incompetents to the detriment of the 
various trades and the public in general, owing to the 
improper and insufficient training of the so-called grad- 
uates; and whereas, we believe that all such trade 
schools privately conducted should be under the super- 
vision of the respective provincial governments and 
guidance of the educational departments, whereby fixed 
regulations could be made as to methods of teaching 
and period of apprenticeship, and proper regulations 
and supervision applied, therefore, be it resolved, that 
the various provincial executive committees be in- 
structed to make part of their legislative programme 
provisions to seek protective legislation for exploited 
students, bona fide trades, and comfort and safety of 


the public, and to provide legislative enactment that 


all such students entering the trade shall serve an 
apprenticeship period of at least three years. ; 
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Desire Canada Shipping Act Amended 


After a brief discussion a resolution was 
adopted requesting that the Government be 
asked to have the following provisions incor- 
porated in the Canada Shipping Act:— 


(1) That provision be made in articles for the repat- 
riation of all members of crews .to place or places of 
their engagement, after they have completed their 
duties. (2) Cancellation of the Masters’ present auth- 
ority to discharge any member or members of the crew 
under the jurisdiction of the chief engineer, without 
the sanction of the chief engineer. (3) After official 
discharge books are issued and in operation no man 
shall be available for re-engagement in any Canadian 
vessel until his discharge book has been duly stamped 
up to date of discharge from last engagement by the 
proper authority. (4) The chief engineer and his engine 
room staff to sign articles on separate sheets from the 
Deck Department. (5) In regulations for discipline 
Article 3 to be amended so as to specifically include 
ALL engineers, as a protection from insulting or abus- 
ive language, instead of the master and mate only as 
at present. (6) Articles to be published in both the 
English and French languages. (7) That a qualified 
marine engineer be appointed to sit as a commissioner 
with the wreck Commissioners upon all cases. (8) 
That a health inspector be appointed at’ each important 
port in Canada for the purpose of inspecting health 
conditions on Canadian ships. (9) That all mechanic- 
ally propelled ships, of whatever capacity, plying for 
hire, either in the freight or passenger service, must 
carry certificated engineers. (10) That’ the system of 
computing the capacity of the power now used on 
steamships, and known as nominal horse power, be 
abolished and in its place the indicated or actual brake 
horse power be used, known as standard horse power; 
and for the purpose of accommodating our present 
laws and regulations to conform with this standard 
horse power, the ratio be calculated on the basis of 
100 nominal horse power, equal 500 standard horse 
power. 


Want Shipping Investigated 


A resolution which was introduced and 
adopted declared (1) that many shipyards in 
Canada are closed down and thousands of 
mechanics and seamen are out of employ- 
ment due largely to the unrestricted use of 
foreign ships in Canadian coastwise trade; (2) 
that owing to the inability of Canadian ship- 
builders to secure contracts for the building 
and repairing of ships for use in Canadian 
trade, and (3) that this condition has assumed 
such an alarming aspect as to warrant the 
serious consideration of the Federal authori- 
ties. The resolution approved of the Federal 
Government appointing a committee to study 
and make recommendations in regard to the 
matters referred to. 


Educational Matters 


The convention approved of the following 
demands being made on the Quebec Legis- 
lature in regatd to educational matters:— 


1. Free and compulsory education. 


2. Compulsory and uniform tuition of the French 
and English languages in all schools of the Province. 
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3. All text’ books to be issued by the Government, 
upon the recommendation of the Boards of Education, 
and to be sold at cost price, pending their free distri- 
bution to scholars. 


4, All school books to be uniform throughout the 
Province, it being one of the principal requirements 
for proper education. 


5. All courses in the Provincial Government schools, 
technical and others, to be given free of charge. 


6. No person to be permitted to teach in any school 
who is not the holder of a Normal school diploma, 
except in the case of primary courses such as those 
given in kindergartens and similar institutions. 


7. That all persons under the age of 21, working in 
factories, workshops or any other places of employ- 
ment, who are not able to read and write one of the 
two official languages of this country fluently, be 
compelled to attend evening classes. 


8. The laws governing education be amended by the 
Provincial Government to provide for a minimum 
salary for school teachers in keeping with the cost of 
living and to permit the prosecution of School Com- 
missions who pay less than said minimum salary. 


9. A Minister of Education to be appointed, whose 
duties should consist in supervising the proper admin- 
istration of School Commissions, the enforcement of 
the programme of education adopted by the Provincial 
Catholic and Protestant Boards of Education, and all 
other rules and regulations pertaining to education. 


Another resolution adopted was one asking 
fer a change in the Quebec statute in regard 
to prize books purchased by the public schools 
with a view to having the books printed in 
Canada, the clause in the law to read: “To 
have the right to participate in the allocation 
of grants to public schools it is necessary that 
each school commission furnish proof that not 
less than one half of the sum granted for the 
purpose of buying prize books is employed 
in the purchasing of books written by Cana- 
dian authors, printed in Canada.” 


A resolution which the convention approved 
was one which stated that as school books 
are often changed and not good for more 
than one year, that where necessary the mat- 
ter be submitted to the proper authorities 
with a view to having text books supplied 
free. 


Minimum Wage Legislation 


Three resolutions on the question of mini- 
mum wages were considered and adopted. 
One of them pointed out that “the Ontario 
Minimum Wage Board had not issued a sched- 
ule of wages for female help in restaurants, 
hotels, etc., outside the city of Toronto,’* 
and asked that efforts be made to have such 
a schedule enacted. 


It was also decided to request that all 
Provincial Legislatures pass legislation to pro- 





* The Ontario Board issued an order, effective Sep- 
tember 15, 1925, governing female employees in 
restaurants etc., in cities of 30,000 population or over, 
excepting Toronto (Lapour Gazette, Oct. 1925, p. 977). 
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vide for a minimum wage for all male work- 
ers, “such minima to be not less than that 
set out in the Lasour GAZETTE as necessary 
to maintain a family in a decent standard of 
living, the wage to be based on an eight-hour 
day.” 

It was asserted in the remaining resolution 
that certain defects as to hours of labour, 
definition of factory age and wages, had been 
found in the Ontario Factory Act and the 
regulations of the Minimum Wage Board. The 
convention adopted a proposal calling for 
necessary amendments and additions to the 
Factory Act. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Four resolutions were presented on the sub- 
ject of workmen’s compensation and all were 
adopted. The first requested the Quebee 
Provincial Legislature to give effect to cer- 
tain recommendations in regard to workmen’s 
compensations, and that a commission be ap- 
pointed with power to establish a system of 
compulsory insurance, fix and collect prem- 
tums, indemnify the victims and their depen- 
dents and regulate all other questions with- 
out legal intervention. 

The next resolution stated that there were 
many amendments required in the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, and with a 
view to having representations made to the 
Provincial Government, the convention adop- 
ted a recommendation that a conference of 
representatives of international and national 
unions affiliated with the Congress be called 
to frame the desired changes in the law. 

The other two resolutions asked (1) that 
employees of amusement parks and summer 
resorts be brought under the provisions of the 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act, and 
(2) that all licensed garages, irrespective of 
the number of men employed, be covered by 
the same statute. 


No Restriction as to Language 


One of the resolutions presented asked the 
“Congress to use every effort to have immi- 
gration restricted to English-speaking people 
as much as possible.” The Committee on 
Resolutions recommended non-concurrence. 
The suggestion was made by a delegate that 
the resolution be expunged from the proceed- 
ings, not being worthy of a place in the 
minutes. The convention, however, took no 
notice of the proposal but very decisively 
voted in support of non-concurrence. 


Hours of Labour 


Under the heading of “Hours of Labour 
and Conditions of Employment” eight reso- 
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lutions were introduced. Two of them being 
of the same intent, only one was considered, 
and that asked for legislation providing that 
where a strike exists and the employer adver- 
tises in the newspapers for labour he shall be 
required to state in the advertisement that a 
strike exists. 

The other resolutions adopted requested (1) 
That employees in the mechanical depart- 
ments of all theatres in the province of Que- 
bee receive one day’s rest of 24 consecutive 
hours per week. (2) that legislation be sought 
to safeguard young men and women employed 
in financial institutions against long hours of 
employment, and that the various provincial 
departments of labour investigate the system 
followed in such institutions which compels 
unlimited hours of work; (3) that guards and 
others employed in the Dominion peniten- 
tiaries be given an eight-hour day, the same 
as those employed in provincial jails; (4) that 
Federal office cleaners be paid on an annual 
salary basis, the same as permanent em- 
ployees, and that they be granted privileges 
of sick leave and holidays with pay, and super- 
annuation ; 

It was also decided to endeavour to secure 
a discontinuance of the practice of railroad 
companies farming out the handling of freight 
and to have the work performed by the regu- 
lar employees, and also to press for the pay- 
ment of wages every two weeks on a regular 
pay day. 

The convention approved of an amendment 
to the Quebec Strikes and Lockout Act to 
provide that no municipality “may interfere 
with the right of every citizen employed in 
such municipalities to become members of 
any union or association that they see fit to 
join.” | 

Fair Wage Regulations 


The convention approved of requesting the 
Quebec Government to amend the Fair Wage 
resolution* so as to provide for the insertion 
in all future contracts of the scale of wages 
that should be paid to all classes of labour 
employed on the various jobs, such scale 6o 
be an integral part of each contract, and also 
that the recently appointed Minimum Wage 
Commission be charged with compiling and 
enforcing the scale of fair wages. 

Endorsation was given to a_ resolution 
asking for repeal of the following clause in 
the Dominion fair wage regulations:— 

The powers of the Minister of Labour hereunder 
shall not be exercised as to any employee or employees 


* The resolution which governs the payment of fair 


wages in connection with public works in the Province 
of Quebec was adopted by the Legislative Assembly 
on April 14, 1908 (Lasour Gazetre, Aug. 1925, p. 755). 
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where it is established to his satisfaction that an agree- 
ment in writing exists and is in effect between the con- 
tractor and the class of employees to which such 
employee or employees belong or the authorized re- 
presentatives of such class of employees fixing rates 
of wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 


Concurrence was given to a request that 
the Dominion Government be urged to 
appoint a fair wage officer for the Maritime 
Provinces. 


Trade Union Unity 


A resolution submitted set forth that the 
employers of the Dominion “are solidly 
united, being bound together by a solidarity 
of interest and organization,’ and further 
stated that the principal weakness of the 
Canadian trade union movement “is the 
fact that our organizations are divided along 
sectional, national, international, independent, 
and even religious denominational lines.” 
The Congress was asked to declare in favour 
of the convening of an all-in conference of 
Canadian trade union organizations for the 
purpose of considering the possibilities of the 
furthering of national trade union unity in 
Canada, the Congress to take the initiative. 


The committee on resolutions recommended 
non-currence in the proposal. The discussion 
on the report of the committee was led by 
Delegate John McDonald who asked that the 
resolution be adopted. Delegate Tim Buck 
also spoke in favour of the resolution. The 
other seven speakers who took part opposed 
the proposal, the argument being that to 
agree to such a conference would be to 
encourage dual. unions, a condition which the 
Congress had always opposed. The report of 
the committee was adopted by a large 
majority. 

Another resolution requested the Congress 
to endorse the policy of the British Trades 
Union Congress in its efforts to have the 
International Federation of Trade Unions 
agree to an unconditional conference with the 
All-Russian Council of Trade Unions, and 
urged support for an all-inclusive conference 
representative of the trade unions of the 
world for the purpose of establishing a basis 
upon which all organized workers can be 
rallied into one trade union international. 
Delegate John McDonald opposed the report 
of the committee and urged the endorsation 
of one trade union international. President 
Tom Moore in reply pointed out that the 
Communist Internationals of Moscow, which 
favoured such a conference as that proposed, 
was a dictator and abused all who differed 
with it. Committee report was adopted. 
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Old Age Pensions 


In regard to old age pensions the following 
resolution owas submitted and adopted 
unanimously :— 

Whereas, it was the intention of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to institute an Old Age Pension Plan to be 
administered jointly by the Federal and Provincial 
Governments by each paying 50 per cent of the pro- 
posed plan, and whereas, this joint control would place 
the old people in some of the Provinces outside the 
provisions of the scheme through the unwillingness of 
some of the Provincial Governments to co-operate, 
and igs even likely to kill the plan now that steps 
are being taken to place this very necessary legisla- 
tion on the statute books. Therefore, be it resolved, 
that this convention place itself on record as in favour 
of the Old Age Pension law being undertaken solely 
by the Federal Government as the only logical way of 
ensuring its success and that at least $30.00 (thirty 
dollars) per month be allowed to each person reach- 
ing the age of 65 years, who has been domiciled in the 
Dominion for at least 15 years and whose income shall 
not exceed, including the old age pension, the cost of 
living as published in the official Labour Gazette of 
the Dominion Government, and be it further resolved, 
that’ if the Federal Government again bring forward 
the same scheme as that thrown out by the Senate, 
we would immediately petition the Provincial Govern- 
ments to endorse and pass the necessary legislation to 
bring it into force forthwith. 


A resolution was also adopted in favour 
of requesting all provincial governments which 
have not as yet established mothers’ allow- 
ances to do so. 

A proposal was approved that all Federal 
employees who were eligible for superannua- 
tion or pension under the Calder Act be 
made eligible for the same privileges under 
the Civil Service Act. 


Election Act Amendments 


Under this heading were three resolutions 
asking for amendments to the Election Act, 
the first of which seeks to do away with the 
provision for re-election of members of 
Parliament who may be appointed to Cabinet 
positions within two years subsequent to a 
general election. The two others were in 
favour of (1) the chief electoral officer 
having full control of all official election 
machinery in Federal elections and _ the 
appointment. of the necessary officers, also 
that the provincial governments be urged to 
act along similar lines; (2) a compulsory half 
holiday, with pay, to all workers on Federal 
election day.* 

Grouped with the three resolutions above 
mentioned was one asking that the powers of 
the Senate be curtailed or same abolished. 
All were adopted without debate. 


* Lapour Gazette, October, 1925, page 949. 
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Unemployment 


The subject of unemployment has been 
discussed at previous conventions of the 
Congress, and as a result certain suggestions 
were adopted to relieve the situation. A 
resolution on the question, which was adopted, 
declared that as nothing of a concrete nature 
had been done by the authorities to put the 
proposals into effect that the executive 
council continue its efforts to have. the 
government give immediate effect to the 
suggestions, which were as follows:— 


(1) the fullest development of ‘our natural resources 
and the exportation of products in the highest manufac- 
tured form; and the encouragement of the natural bent 
of our people; 


(2) the carrying on of all public works possible and 
the purchasing of supplies during periods of depres- 
sion, allocating same to districts where unemployment 
is most acute; 


(3) the limitation of the work-day to eight hours 
and the elimination of overtime in government’ under- 
takings; 

(4) unemployment insurance to be immediately in- 
stituted to take care of those unable to find employ- 
ment, or those, who through reduction of hours, have 
not sufficient income to maintain a fair standard of 
living. 


Local Autonomy for the Sale of Beer 


The following resolution asking for amend- 
ment to the Ontario Temperance Act favour- 
ing local autonomy for the sale of beer and 
wines, with Government control of spirituous 
liquors, was adopted unanimously :— 


Whereas, the enactment of the Ontario Temperance 
Act has failed to meet the approval of the general 
public; its drastic provision having aroused the people, 
especially the people of the urban centres, into action 
such as no other provincial law has ever done; efforts 
to enforce it at vast expense have utterly failed to 
obtain for it due and proper respect and obedience by 
the citizens of the Province of Ontario; and whereas, 
the rapid change in public sentiment sweeping the pro- 
vince favourable to modification of the Ontario Tem- 
perance Act, which has been demonstrated by the 
several plekiscites and referendums, held from the 
time of the passing of this Act, resulting in over- 
whelming majorities in urban centres voting in favour 
of modification; and whereas, the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada has gone on record at convention 
after convention in favour of modification of the 
Ontario Temperance Act, be it resolved, that this con- 
vention reaffirm the many former decisions in reference 
to this Act and again petition the Ontario Govern- 
ment to amend the Ontario Temperance Act’ by grant- 
ing to each municipality local autonomy for the sale 
of beer and wines in licensed places for beverage pur- 
poses, and that spirituous liquors be procured from 
Government stores under proper regulations. 


Defeat Demand for Credits for Russian 
Purchases 


The convention without discussion voted 
down a proposal that Government credits be 
extended to Russia for purchases in Canada. 


Whereas, the Government of Russian Workers has 
withstood for years all attacks launched against it, 


demonstrating that it has virility and strength to 
consolidate a workers’ state in the face of bitter 
opposition from the Capitalist Governments of the 
rest of the world; and whereas, workers’ delegations 
from all lands have published extensive reports stress- 
ing the tremendous strides forward being made ,and 
the great possibilities for trade and further rapid im- 
provement in the event of satisfactory commercial and 
financial arrangements being made; and whereas, the 
trade between Canada and the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics is seriously limited and handicapped 
by lack of financial credit facilities, therefore, be it 
resolved, that this Convention of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada urges the immediate ex- 
tension of government credits, by the Dominion Gov- 
ernment, for the extension of Russian purchases in this 
country. 


Other Resolutions Adopted 


In addition to the resolutions previously 
recorded, the Committee on Resolutions dealt 
with those following; all of which were recom- 
mended for adoption and approved by the 
convention :— 


Asking for legislation to prohibit the manu- 
facture or making of clothing for commer- 
cial purposes in homes. 

Requesting the provincial executive com- 
mittees of the Congress to ask for legislation 
making the granting of automobile licenses 
more stringent and also providing that all 
motor car owners shall take out public lia- 
bility insurance before having licenses granted. 

Reiterating demand on the Quebec Govern- 
ment that the laws respecting the issuing of 
licenses to moving picture machine operators 
be amended to more fully cover the work of 
a picture machine operator. 

In favour of amending the Ontario Fac- 
tories Act so as to have its provisions cover 
garages employing less than four workers, 


In favour of provincial laws that will re- 
quire certificates of competency by persons 
employed in garages and other places, and 
whose work is to adjust, repair or otherwise 
work upon automobile engines. 


Reaffirming the objection of the Congress 
to the unrestricted use of paint spraying 
machines, whether used on buildings or in 
factories, and in favour of legislation to pro- 
vide protection to the operators of such 
machines. Another resolution which was 
adopted sought to have spraying machines 
declared illegal where they are detrimental 
to the health or safety of the operators, 


In favour of provincial legislation to pro- 
vide for medical inspection for caisson, tunnel 
and subway workers, and also to compel em- 
ployers where air pressure of over eighteen 
pounds is used to provide locks where the 
workmen can upon leaving work undergo the 
regulation period of decompression. 


In favour of street railway companies equip- 
ping their cars with proper safety feeders as 
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approved by the Dominion or provincial 
authorities, 

In favour of all affiliated local trade unions 
supplying the Federal Department of Labour 
with accurate figures as to numerical and 
financial standing, 

Asking that all national and international 
organizations affiliated with the Congress be 
asked to place as many organizers as possible 
in Canada, 

In favour of giving claims of employees for 
wages or salaries priority over all other credit- 
ors where estates or insolvent concerns are 
wound up or liquidated under the Bank- 
ruptecy or Winding-up Acts, 

Disapproving of the amusement tax where 
same exists, unless the proceeds are devoted 
to hospitals or charity, 

Protesting against military training in 
schools and colleges and urging that a-system 
of physical training be substituted. 

In favour of asking the Quebec Government 
to completely abolish all private employment 
bureaus or agencies with the exception of 
those operated by trade unions. 

In favour of amendments to the Ontario 
Municipal Act providing for appeal from de- 
cisions of the Boards of Police Commissioners. 

Objecting to the Ontario provincial gov- 
ernment substituting prison-made Material 
for grants of money in aiding in the con- 
struction of buildings of a semi-public nature 
and asking that where inmates of prisons are 
required to produce manufactured articles 
which may be used in competition with free 
labour that said inmates be paid wage rates 
similar to those paid to free labour. 

Asking for a Royal Commission fully repre- 
sentative of all classes, including organized 
labour, to be appointed to investigate the 
conditions under which the banking business 
is being transacted in Canada, and demand- 
ing full reimbursement of all depositors of 
the defunct Home Bank. 

In favour of legislation for the regulation 
of the use of the pneumatic hammer in such 
manner that will safeguard the health and 
lives of the operators. 

Asking the Post Office Department to sus- 
pend all delivery of mail by letter carriers 
on Christmas and New Year’s Day. 


Passaic Textile Strikers 


During one of the sessions of the conven- 
tion Mrs. Ella Reeves Bloor, field officer of 
the United Textile Workers, delivered an 
address on the Passaic, NwJ., textile strike. 
The strike, which was continued for more 
than eight months, involved recognition of 
the union and abolition of night work for 
women. A statement was given as to the aid 


furnished by the various unions; the manner 
in which relief was distributed, and the efforts 
which had been made to break the strike. 
The delegates were asked when they returned 
home to urge that funds be subscribed to aid 
the strikers. At the close of the address a 
collection was taken up, $154 being subscribed 
to the strike fund, for which acknowledgement 
was subsequently received from Passaic local 
union No. 1603 of the United Textile Workers. 


Fraternal Messages 


The greater part of the Wednesday morning 
session was given over to hearing greetings 
from the fraternal delegates. Mr. Jas. B. 
Connors, assistant president of the Switch- 
men’s Union of North America, fraternal 
delegate from the American Federation of 
Labour, congratulated the delegates on the 
manner in which the business of the convention 
was transacted, He referred to many of the 
difficulties confronting the trade unions in the 
United States, among which was the extremest 
element, who through their boring from with- 
in tactics, had created dissension in the ranks. 
He, however, thought that the tyrannical 
employers were a greater menace than all the 
“Reds” in America. Mr. Connors did not 
believe in setting wages and working condi- 
tions by law, preferring to see a strong labour 
movement. He informed the delegates that 
the Illinois Federation of Labour had estab- 
lished a radio broadcasting station in Chicago 
and suggested that the labour men with radios 
tune in and hear labour principles discussed. 

Right Hon. F. O. Roberts, M.P. for West 
Bromwich, England, and a member of the 
Provincial Typographical Union, who was 
Minister of Pensions in the Labour Govern- 
ment, presented the fraternal message from the 
British Trades Union Congress. Mr. Roberts 
also congratulated the convention on the way 
business was transacted and paid tribute to 
the pioneers in the labour movement who had 
done so much to ameliorate the burdens of 
mankind. He hoped that the brotherhood of 
peace and goodwill binding the workers of 
Great Britain and Canada would be long 
continued by the fraternization afforded 
through the exchange of delegates. Mr. 
Roberts made reference to the general strike 
in Great -Britain and what he termed the 
miners’ lockout. The conditions in the mining 
areas were shocking, and in support of this 
statement he quoted passages of speeches of 
members of parliament. He justified the 
objection of the miners to an extension of 
the hours of labour, and dissented from the 
allegation that the miners’ leaders had 
done nothing to end the deadlock. The 
miners, Mr. Roberts stated, were agreeable to 
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acceptance of the bishops’ proposals for a 
settlement, and the whole responsibility for a 
settlement not being reached must be placed 
on Premier Baldwin, who with his ministers 
had refused the bishops’ proposals. As to 
the appeals for relief for the strikers and 
their families, Mr. Roberts strongly criticized 
Premier Baldwin in stating there was no need 
of relief. Relief was urgently required to 
prevent starvation. In reviewing the circum- 
stances in connection with the general strike, 
Mr. Roberts repudiated the claim that the 
strikers were usurping the powers of govern- 
ment. The call for the general strike had not 
been as generously responded to as was 
expected, but those who had gone on strike 
did so in the belief that they would be the 
next to suffer if the miners were defeated. 
He believed the general strike was justified and 
the general council of the British Trades 
Union Congress had called it off when they 
considered it had served its purpose. Mr. 
Roberts referred to what is commonly termed 
the “dole,” explaining how the unemployment 
insurance fund was built up, and he hoped 
that hereafter the fund would be called by 
its proper name. Referring to extremists, he 
stated that he had no fear of them. If there 
had been no extremists 50 years ago he would 
not be enjoying the benefits of to-day, Mr. 
Roberts deplored the tactics of the “Reds’— 
they should fight inside the labour movement 
not outside. He believed in industrial and 
political equality of men and women and 
closed with a plea for loyalty in the labour 
movement. 

At the same session Mr. W. D. Mahon, of 
Detroit, Mich., president of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railawy 
Employees, who has attended many ‘conven- 
tions of the Congress as a visitor, addressed 
the delegates on the progress of the trade 
union movement on the North American 
continent. 

Mr. Ed. J. Gainor, of Washington, DC., 
president of the National Association of 
Letter Carriers, another visitor, also addressed 
the convention during which he referred to 
the letter carriers in the United States, who 
at the present time, he stated, had not one 
grievance. 

Mr. A. O. Wharton, the newly appointed 
president of the International Association of 
Machinists, who addressed the delegates at 
one of the sessions, referred to the failure 
of the Railroad Labour Board of the United 
States, of which he was a member. He gave 
an outline of the new tribunal which had 
been established for the purpose of adjust- 
ing disputes in the railway industry, and 
which it was hoped would be of benefit to 
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the railroad employees. KReferring to the 
One Big Union, Mr. Wharton stated that 
far from conferring any benefit, such an 
organization weakened the labour move- 
ment and had played into the hands of 
the employers. Mr. Wharton pledged the 
support of the machinists in the work of the 
Trades and Labour Congress. 

Mr. Joseph T. Marks, of Toronto, secretary 
of the Labour Educational Association of On- 
tario, spoke to the delegates of the delay in 
publishing The People’s Cause, a proposed 
labour paper for Ontario, which was occasioned 
by the failure of the Home Bank, in which 
all the funds of the paper were deposited. 
The money lost has been restoréd by collec- 
tions, and it is intended that the paper will 
make its appearance in a short time, 

A letter was received from Mr. Robt. 
Livett, of Calgary, provisional president of 
District 18 of the United Mine Workers, 
tendering congratulations to the Congress in 
its efforts to stamp out dual unions, and in 
which he stated that many seceding coal 
miners were now returning to the parent body. 

Greetings were received from Mr, Wm. L. 
Hutcheson, of Indianapolis, Ind., president of 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners. 

Towards the close of the convention Mr. 
Jas. B. Connors, fraternal delegate from the 
A.F. of L., and the Right Hon. Mr. F. O. 
Roberts, fraternal delegate from the B.T.UC., 
were presented with gold watches, President 
Tom Moore making the presentations on be- 
half of the delegates. The wife of the Hon. 
Mr. Roberts, who was present, was presented 
with a wrist watch. 

The local reception committee presented 
Mr. Gus. Franceq, of Montreal, who has been 
an active worker in the labour movement, 
with a diamond stick pin. Mr, Francq was 
recently appointed chairman of the Quebec 
Minimum Wage Board, 


Election of Officers 


The election of officers resulted as follows: 
President, Tom Moore, Ottawa; Secretary- 
treasurer, P. M. Draper, Ottawa; vice-presi- 
dents, Jas. Simpson, Toronto; J. T. Foster, 
Montreal; and R. J. Tallon, Calgary, the lat- 
ter being the only new incumbent. 

Provincial Executive Committees: British 
Columbia—W. H. Cottrell (chairman), Van- 
couver; the trades and labour councils of 
Vancouver, Victoria and Prince Rupert are 
each to appoint one member to complete the 
committee. 


Saskatchewan—Alex, M. Eddy (chairman), 
Saskatoon; C. Green, Moose Jaw; H. D. 
Davis, Prince Albert; H. Perry, Regina. 
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Manitoba—Harry Kempster (chairman), 
Winnipeg; Geo. W. Howard, Winnipeg; V. 
Armand, Winnipeg; T. J. Purdie, Findlay, 
Souris District. 


Ontario—H. Mitchell (chairman), Hamil- 
ton; Frank Reid, North Bay; Rod. Plant, 
Ottawa; Wm. Varley, Toronto. 


Quebec—Geo. R, Burnett (chairman), Mont- 
real; J. Pelletier, Montreal; Omer Fleury, 
Quebec; Louis Morin, Montreal. 
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Nova Scotia—Committee to be appointed 
by executive council. 


Fraternal delegate to American Federation 
of Labour—Richard Lynch, Montreal. Fra- 
ternal delegate to British Trades Union Con- 
gress—Geo. R. Burnett, Montreal. 


Edmonton, Alta., was chosen as the con- 
vention city in 1927, 


THE TRADES UNION CONGRESS OF GREAT BRITAIN 


HE fifty-eighth annual Trades Union Con- 

gress was held at Bournemouth on the 

6th September and the five following days. 

The president was Mr. A. Pugh, Chairman of 
the General Council. 

The number of delegates appointed to at- 
tend the Congress, as shown in the Statistical 
Statement compiled by the General Council, 
was 697; the number of organizations affiliated 
to the Congress (including those organizations, 
with a membership of about 100,000, which 
did not appoint delegates) was 174, with a 
membership of approximately 4,365,000, com- 
posed of the following groups:— 

Agriculture, 30,000; Mining and Quarrying, 
832,641; Metal Engineering and Shipbuilding, 
601,382; Textile, 414,434; Clothing, 167,798; 
Woodworking and Furnishing, 82,616; Paper, 
Printing, etc., 170,280; Building, Decorating, 
etc., 299,495; Railway Service, 454,786; Other 
Transport, 402,692; Commerce and Finance, 
172,680; Public Administration, 159,677; Mis- 
cellaneous, 78,318; General Labour, 498,615. 

The figures for 1926 show little change com- 
pared with those for 1925. In most of the 
groups there was a slight increase in member- 
ship, but in the metal, transport, and general 
labour groups there was a decline. 

The proceedings of the Congress were 
opened by the address of the president. The 
General Council’s Report was taken imme- 
diately after the address, and the business of 
the Congress was arranged so that resolutions 
on the agenda were taken in conjunction with 
the relevant sections of the report. Resolu- 
tions were adopted (i) calling upon the Gov- 
ernment to extend the principle of Unemploy- 
ment Insurance to the agricultural industry, 
and (ii) protesting against workers in one 
occupation being prevented from following 
other occupations, and, in particular, con- 
demning “the attempts being made to keep 
farm workers on the land by refusing them 
employment in sugar beet factories, and the 
indirect encouragement which is being given 
to these attempts by the Ministry of Labour.” 


A composite resolution was also passed call- 
ing upon the Government to amend the Work- 
men’s Compensation Acts so that every dis- 
ease arising from an occupation, or in the 
course of employment, should be scheduled 
under the Acts, that the compensation pay- 
able should be at least 75 per cent of the 
average earnings, based on full weeks of nor- | 
mal employment, that the receipt of com- 
pensation should not disqualify for National 
Health Insurance benefits, and that compen- 
sation should not be reduced on the ground 
that the recipient is “fit for lght employ- 
ment,” unless such employment is available 
at suitable rates of wages, 


A resolution demanding that there should 
be no differentiation between the rates of 
unemployment insurance benefit paid to single 
men and to single women was lost, the prev- 
lous question being carried by 2,345,000 votes 
to 1,304,000. 


The principal discussions on the second 
day were concerned with (i) Trade Union 
organization; (ii) education; and (iii) the 
Bmergency Powers Act. 

The main resolution on the first question 
asked Congress to declare that any division 
of wage-earners into Trade Unions established 
on narrow industrial lines is unlikely to be 
more effective in the workers’ interests than 
present-day organization on a craft basis; 
that organization upon a basis of occupation 
limits the workers’ power of resistance; and 
that the amalgamation of kindred unions 
should be continued, “with the object cf one 
big union being reached as the ultimate goal 
of working-class organization.” Another reso- 
lution was taken as an amendment to the 
above, expressing regret for the little advance 
made in the direction of industrial unionism, 
and instructing the General Council to call 
conferences of the trade groups in order to 
arrange for the merging of the separate unions 
within these groups into industrial unions. 
Considerable discussion ended in the adoption 
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of the amendment on a card vote by 2,164,000 
votes to 1,658,000. 


On the subject of education, the General 
Council, in its report upon the proposed de- 
velopment of Easton Lodge as an educational 
centre, asked Congress to impose a levy of 
one penny per member each year for three 
years, and in the meantime empower the 
Council to raise capital by loan for the 
scheme. A motion to refer the matter back 
was carried by 2,441,000 votes to 1,481,000. 
There was some criticism of the scheme itself, 
but the main criticism concerned the inability 
of delegates to commit their members, and 
the present urgent need for economy in the 
unions. 


As regards the Emergency Powers Act, an 
emergency resolution was accepted protesting 
“aeainst the continuance of measures de- 
signed for use only in time of great danger 
to the State, as being a violation of the tra- 
ditions of the country.” 


The Congress also carried a resolution pro- 
testing against the decision of the Minister 
of Labour to abolish the Grocery and Pro- 
vision Trade Boards and not to establish 
Trade Boards in the meat distributive, cater- 
ing, and drapery and allied trades. 


A long discussion took place on the third 
day upon the section of the General Council’s 
Report dealing with industrial disputes. There 
was a short reference in the report to the 
mining situation and the National Strike, the 
General Council having decided to defer con- 
sideration of the whole subject until their 
report is presented to a conference of execu- 
tives of affiliated unions. After the defeat of 
a motion for the reference back of the report, 
on the ground that a paragraph dealing with 
the National Strike was inaccurate, there was 
a discussion on a long composite resolution 
(and an amendment thereto) dealing with the 
powers and duties of the General Council. 
The resolution called for an investigation to 
be instituted into the whole subject of the 
extension of the powers of the Council in 
relation to disputes; while the amendment 
asked Congress to decide that the time had 
come for definite powers to be given imme- 
diately to the General Council in regard to 
the direction and control of disputes. A 
strong section of Congress argued in favour 
of postponing ,consideration of the whole 
question, and suggested the rejection of both 
resolution and amendment. The amendment 
was rejected by 3,202,000 votes to 848,000, and 
the resolution by 2,573,000 votes to 1,404.000. 


On the fourth day a motion to refer back 
the report of the General Council on account 
of the inadequacy of a paragraph relating to 
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the mining situation and the National Strike 
was defeated by 3,098,000 votes to 775,000. 


A resolution calling upon the Government 
to institute an International Convention for 
the purpose of fixing an international mini- 
mum wage standard as a necessary corollary 
to the 48 hours’ convention, and, pending such 
convention, to prohibit the importation of 
goods produced abroad under unsatisfactory 
conditions, was lost by 2,134,000 votes to 
1,067,000. An emergency resolution was passed 
expressing appreciation of national and inter- 
national \financial assistance given to the 
miners, and appealing for even greater efforts. 
Congress adopted resolutions calling upon the 
Government to appoint the Minister of 
Labour as one of the representatives to the 
annual conference of the International Labour 
Organization; urging ratification of the Wash- 
ington Hours of Work Convention now that 
“five great powers have agreed to the inter- 
pretation to be placed” upon it; expressing 
satisfaction with certain aspects of the in- 
vestigation work of the International Labour 
Organization, and recommending all constitu- 
ent bodies to study the machinery and take 
advantage of the services of the organization. 


Consideration of the report of the General 
Council was completed on Friday. An emer- 
gency resolution was adopted on the right of 
Civil Service organizations to affiliate with 
outside industrial and political bodies, pledg- 
ing strenuous opposition to any new restric- 
tions, and, in the event of such restricticns 
being imposed, pledging the industrial and 
political labour movements to work for such 
amendments of law and practice as might be 
necessary to remove them. Another emer- 
gency resolution protested against the Guard- 
ians Default Act, 1926. 


On the subject of international trade union 
unity a resolution was passed to the cffect 
that one united Trade Union International 
should be created for the trade unions of the 
world; but another resolution suggesting that 
the International Federation of Trade Unions 
should be asked to call a conference with the 
Red International of Labour Unions was de- 
feated by 2,416,000 votes to 1,237,000. Con- 
gress adopted a resolution in favour of the 
ratification of the Geneva Convention of 1921 
concerning a weekly rest day in indusirial 
undertakings, and urging unions to endeavour 
to incorporate this condition in agreements 
with employers. A resolution admitting trades 
councils, as such, to affiliation was rejected 
by Congress, on the ground that it would lead 
to dual representation of unions. A proposal 
to discuss the embargo of the Home Office 
upon the Russian delegates was not accepted, 
the General Council having made a direct 
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protest to the Government. Congress also 
declined to adopt a resolution dealing with 
the establishment of a uniform national mini- 
mum wage, 

The proceedings of the Congress on the 
sixth day included the adoption of an emer- 
gency resolution concerning the action of the 
British and Japanese Governments in China. 
and of a composite resolution asking for an 
examination by the General Council and the 
unions concerned into the question of nation- 
alization of industrial insurance, for report 
to next Congress. 

Among the other subjects with regard to 
which resolutions were moved at the Con- 
gress were the position of trade union staffs; 
the sanitary condition of shops, offices, and 
warehouses, decasualization, and the guaran- 
teed week (with special reference to the 
building trades); the prevention of systematic 
overtime; the abolition of home work in the 
clothing trades; the payment for holidays for 
all workers; the ratification of the Night 
Work in Bakeries Convention, approved at 
the International Labour Conference of 1925; 


the reduction of the State grant under the 
National Health Insurance scheme; the postal 
cheque system; decimal coinage, and metric 
weights and measures, 

The election of the General Council re- 

sulted in the return of all the old members, 
with two exceptions; and in one of these cases 
the sitting member did not seek re-election. 
Mr. W. M. Citrine, who had been acting as 
secretary since the death of Mr. Fred Bram- 
ley, was unanimously elected general secre- 
tary. 
During the week the first annual conference 
of Trade Union women was held, when resolu- 
tions were passed urging unions with women 
membership to encourage women to take a 
larger share in the administration and control 
of the Unions; the formation of women’s 
Trade Union Guilds, and the necessity for in- 
creased education in trade union principles 
among young people entering industry. A 
discussion took place on the system of family 
allowances, a memorandum on which was pre- 
sented and referred to delegates for further 
consideration. 





Duties of Saskatchewan Bureau of Labour and Industries 


The duties of the Bureau of Labour and 
Industries of the Province of Saskatchewan are 
outlined in the Public Service Monthly (Sas- 
katchewan) as follows:*— 


In March, 1910, it became necessary to appoint an 
Inspector of Factories and Fair Wage Officer, and the 
Bureau of Labour became a branch of the Department 
of Agriculture in March, 1911. The Bureau of Labour 
and Industries, with Mr. Thos. M. Molloy as Commis- 
sioner, was erected in February, 1920, and placed on 
its own footing under another minister. The bureau 
secures and distributes farm, domestic, clerical and 
harvest labour, and has also conducted the Teachers’ 
Exchange since February, 1922, when this work was 
transferred from the Department of Education. The 
bureau acts as a mediator in trade disputes, administers 
The Factories Act and the Minimum Wage Act, Ele- 
vator Act, inspects factories, and publishes labour 
statistics. Much has been done to make better known 
the natural resources of the province, especially in 
clays and coal, and exploratory investigations of the 
resources of the North have also been made under the 
auspices of the bureau. 


In relation to the industrial development of the 
province the bureau conducts investigations and re- 
search into the utility of those resources which give 
promise of immediate industrial development. As a 
consequence of this work much valuable information 
is available in the bureau to capital interested in the 
coal, clays and sodium sulphate deposits of Saskatche- 
wan. The resources of the province being within the 
administrative control of the Federal Government the 
bureau conducts but a limited amount of geological 





*An account of the functions of the various Labour 
Departments and Bureaus in Canada was given in the 
Lasour Gazetre, April, 1925, page 353. . 


work, confining its activities to those localities where 
conditions seem to warrant the working out of local 
geological problems. But the time is rapidly ap- 
proaching when the bureau will, in co-operation with 
the Federal Department of Mines, undertake a more 
general geological mapping of Saskatchewan. This 
work is becoming more pressing because of the numer- 
ous seepages of gas and oil being reported to the 
bureau and concerning which accurate information is 
becoming necessary, not only to insure the proper 
development of promising fields, but also to protect 
the investors of the province against unwarranted 
“wild catting’’? by unreliable or unjustifiable pro- 
motions. 


—__———_ 


An interlocutory injunction was granted 
during September in the Superior Court at 
Montreal, enjoining the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America from picketing em- 
ployees of the International Tailoring Com- 
pany, Samuel Hart and Company, and the 
Society Brand Clothes, Limited. The three 
clothing firms, in petitioning for the writ, 
alleged that since July 24 of this year, when 
a strike was organized among their employees 
by. the respondents, the respondents have con- 
tinuously endeavoured to prevent workmen 
continuing in their employ. They alleged 
further that the respondents had resorted to 
threats, intimidation and even assault to en- 
force their wishes upon the petitioners’ em- 
ployees. The respondents were ordered to 
furnish security in the amount of $500. 
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NOTES ON LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 


Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada 


ht fifth annual Congress of the Con- 
federation of the Catholic Workers of 
Canada was held in Sherbrooke, Quebec, from 
September 18 to 21 inclusive. The delegates, 
in large numbers assisted on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 19, at the mass celebrated in St. John 
the Baptist church, Sherbrooke. In the after- 
noon the delegates paid a visit to Monseigneur 
O. Gagnon, Bishop of Sherbrooke; later a 
civic reception took place at the city hall 
followed by addresses of welcome delivered by 
Messrs. J. K. Edwards, mayor of Sherbrooke; 
C. B. Howard, M.P. for Sherbrooke, and 
A. C. Crepeau, M.P.P. The addresses were 
responded to by Mr. Pierre Beaulé, president 
of the Confederation, and by Reverend Mr. 
Fortin, chaplain. 

Communications were read from the Hon- 
ourable G. B, Jones, then Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa; Honourable A, Galipault, Minister 
of Labour, Quebec, and from the Catholic 
bishops and prominent citizens of the pro- 
vince, expressing their regret at being unable 
to attend the Congress. 

The report of the committee on credentials 
established the seating of the eighty-eight dele- 
gates representing eighty-six syndicates, 


The following resolutions were passed :— 


Requesting the provincial government to 
compel automobile owners to carry an insur- 
ance policy in order to protect the public 
against the damages caused fy insolvent 
automobilists; 

Recommending the establishment of a strike 
fund by the various federations, and that the 
executive board be authorized to call for a 
voluntary special assessment when required; 

Requesting -the federal government to 
establish an old age pension; and that the 
executive board interview the government 
with the view of submitting ways.and means 
to that effect; 

Requesting the provincial government to 
grant, after the birth of the fifth child, an 
allocation of $25 and for each subsequent 
birth; 

Requesting the provincial government to 
control the installation and handling of the 
Duco and other types of paint spraying 
machines. 

Requesting the executive board to bring 
pressure upon the school commissioners in 
each industrial centre, with the object of 
establishing evening classes for the benefit 
of working men; 


Requesting the Provincial government to 
establish in the province a Superior Council 
of Labour; 

Requesting the provincial government that 
the Quebec Trade Disputes Act be amended 
in such way, that there will be no misunder- 
standing as to its interpretation; 

Requesting the executive board to impress 
upon the municipal councils the necessity of 
prohibiting the one-man street car in cities 
of a population of 50,000 or over; 

Requesting the provincial government to 
abolish the tax known as the “workingmen’s 
tax” in all municipalities of the province ;* 

Referring to the legal adviser of the 
Federation a further study of section 501 of 
the Criminal Code of Canada, with a view 
to placing the same along the lines of the 
English Trade Disputes Act, 1906, in regard 
to picketing ;+ 

Requesting the provincial government to 
amend the Workmen’s Compensation Act in 
order to permit civic firefighters (pompiers) 
to come under its scope; 

Requesting the provincial government to 
amend the Arbitration law affecting disputes 
with firefighters (pompiers) and police, and 
extend the statute so that it will include all 
municipal employees;t¢ 

Requesting both the federal and provincial 
governments to establish the eight-hour-day 
work in all industries where women are 
employed; 

Protesting against the manner in which 
Roman Catholics are treated in Mexico; 

Adopting a resolution from the Stationary 
Engineers of Quebec City, asking for the 
establishment of a provincial law to protect 
both Engineers and Public; 

Requesting the appointment of a commission 
composed of Federal Government, industry, 
and labour representatives, to study proposed 
changes in regulations and by-laws at present 
in force regarding dry docks; 


* A tax is levied by some municipalities in the Pro- 
vince of Quebec on workmen coming from other 
municipalities to work within their boundaries. 
(Lasour Gazette, November, 1925, page 1608.) 


+ The provisions of the Canadian and of the British 
Acts are described in the report on Reners versus the 
King. (Lasour Gazerts, June, 1926, page 618.) 


{The Municipal Strike and Lockout Act (Revised 
Statutes of Quebec, 1925, chapter 98) defines ‘‘em- 
ployee’ as including “‘policemen, firemen, waterworks 
employees and those in charge of the incinerator, 
removal andl transportation of garbage.’’ 
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Requesting the provincial government to 
establish the 48-hour week for women in 
textile mills; also to see that the machines 
stop running during the noon hour; and to 
place in operation as soon as possible, the 
minimum wage law for women; 

Requesting the provincial government to 
prohibit the placement of workmen by 
Employment Bureaus at wages less than the 
current rate or working conditions; 


Requesting the provincial government to 
appoint an inspector to enforce the sanitary 
conditions in lumber camps and the system 
of “one man one bed”;* 


Requesting the federal government to 
amend the existing registration law in such 
a manner as will permit the registration of 
union labels; 

Requesting the government to enact a law 
compelling contractors to place prominently 
a “First Aid” outfit for immediate use in case 
of accident; 

Authorizing the executive Board to inform 
the provincial government that the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, as adopted at the 
last session of the legislature,t does not meet 
with the requirements of organized labour»of 
the province in so far as:— 


(1) That the law does not protect all 
workers as it should. 


(2) That the law is more favourable to 
the insurance companies than to the victims 
of accidents. 

(3) It makes impossible to determine the 
annual salary. 

(4) In many cases it prevents the victim 
of the accident from availing himself of 
the law. 

(5) It should recognize collective respon- 
sibility of industry, and establish an insur- 
ance fund administered by a Commission 
with the right for the workman to appeal 
before a tribunal in case the claim of the 
workman is refused by the administrative 
Commission. 

(6) That precedence should be granted 
by the Courts to these claims over others 
and without appeal. 

(7) It deprives the workman of the 

_ faculty of using the capital income. 


(8) It ignores the right of the collective 
contract. 


* By-laws issued in 1924 under the Quebec Public 
Health Act, applying to lumber and mining camps, 
were outlined in the Lasour Gazgrre, May, 1924, page 
354. 


+ Lasour Gazette, April, 1926, page 324. 


*The Act respecting Professional 


(9) -That it should indemnify the work- 
man for the full amount of damages caused 
by non-observance of laws regarding the 
prevention of accidents. 


Asking the attorney general to appoint a 
judge of the Superior Court to hear disputes 
that may arise between the syndicates incor- 
porated, in accordance with the “Act respecting 
Professional Syndicates” of Quebec, and the 
employers, in the execution of agreement or 
other matter relative to the Act* and that 
before this judge, the disputes above men- 
tioned will have precedence over other cases. 

Several amendments to the constitution of 
the Federation were adopted. ‘The reports 
of the organization committee and executive 
board were adopted. 

The report of the label committee recom- 
mended that each Federation establish its 
own label. 

During the Convention, Reverend Abbé 
Coté of Quebec, gave a lecture on the work 
accomplished to establish a mutual insurance 
to be known as: “Mutual Benefit Society of 
the Federation of the Catholic Workers of 
Canada.” During the sessions of the congress, 
Messrs. P. Fontaine, Quebec, legal adviser of 
the Federation, and Mr. G. H. Robichon, 
Three Rivers, lawyer, gave lectures and dis- 
cussed the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


The report of the general secretary showed 
that 660 new members have been affiliated 
with the Confederation, forming a total of 
26,110 members. Receipts during the year 
were: $9,729.32; expenses, $8,379.87; leaving 
a balance in hand of $1,349.45. 


The election of officers resulted as follows:— 


President, P. Beaulé, Quebec. 

lst Vice-President, O. Filion, Montreal. 
2nd Vice-President, A. Brulé, Sherbrooke. 
General Secretary, F. Laroche, Quebec. 
Treasurer, Jos. Comeau, Lachine. 


A unanimous resolution was adopted 
thanking all who assisted in making the 
Congress a success, particularly, the religious 
and civic bodies of Sherbrooke, the federal 
Department of Labour, represented by Mr. 
T. Bertrand; the provincial Department of 
Labour, represented by Mr. A. Crowe; Mr. 
P. Fontaine, legal adviser of the Congress, 
Quebec; Mr. G. H. Robichon, lawyer, Three 
Rivers. 


The next annual convention to be held at 
Lachine, Que. 


Syndicates was 
outlined in the Lasour Gazette, April, 1924, page 303. 
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Federation, of Catholic Printing Trades 


Previous to the meeting of the Federation 
of Catholic Workers the Federation of the 
Catholic Printing Trades held its first annual 
conference also at Sherbrooke, Quebec, Mr. 
A. Comeau, President, presiding. Attending 
the conference were fifteen delegates from 
Montreal, Sherbrooke, Hull, Chicoutimi and 
Joliette. Reverend A. Perrier, Chaplain, gave 
a lecture on the support that should be 
accorded Catholic Unions. A constitution was 


adopted, and other resolutions to be submitted 
to the fifth convention were adopted. 


The result of the election for the officers 
of the’ Federation was:— 


President, A. Comeau, Montreal. 
Vice-President, A. Morin, Hull. 

Secretary General, Jos. Comeau, Lachine. 
Treasurer, A. Dery, Montreal. 


International Union of the United Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink 


Workers 


The twenty-fourth convention of the In- 
ternational Union of the United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers was 
held in the city of Cincinnati, Ohio, on Sep- 
tember 13-17, 1926, there being present eighty- 
two delegates with twenty-four proxy votes, 
representing seventy-six local unions. 

Among those who addressed the convention 
at the opening session was A, J, Kummer, 
president of the central labour council of 
Cincinnati, who reviewed the struggles of the 
international union and deplored the condi- 
tions that followed the adoption of the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. He urged the delegates to 
continue their efforts to secure modification of 
the Volstead Law, thereby re-establishing em- 
ployment for the membership of the organi- 
zation. 

General Secretary-treasurer Obergfell, on be- 
half of the general executive board, reviewed 
briefly the conditions that confronted the or- 
ganization during the past three years and 
outlined the political activity as it related 
to the modification of the Volstead Law. He 
expressed the belief that this modification 
would soon be an accomplished fact. 

General Organizer Kugler dwelt at length 
on “the changed sentiment sweeping the 
country on the modification of the Volstead 
Law” and reviewed the active support being 
received from the American Federation of 
Labour, 

A review of the progress now being made by 
the State of Wisconsin in the protection of 
wage earners in respect to accident compen- 
sation and safety, and also in the matter of 
child labour regulation, was given by R. G. 
Knutson, member of the Wisconsin Indus- 
trial Commission, Madison, Wis. 

J. P. Frey, personal representative of Presi- 
dent Green of the American Federation of 
Labour, in addressing the convention, touched 
briefly upon the good accomplished by the 
creation of the Industrial State Commissions 


and urged that efforts be made to establish 
only state industrial insurance, thus eliminat- 
ing private insurance companies. He spoke 
of the new basis of wages made at the Atlantic 
City convention of the A. F. of L., in which 
it is declared the workingman is not only 
entitled to a fair share of the labour created, 
but in addition to that he must receive a 
fair share of the profits derived from the 
natural resources, machinery and manage- 
ment of any industry. This, he stated, was 
the advanced wage philosophy of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labour. In speaking of 
internationalism, he informed the delegates 
that this is the only continent in the world 
in which the workers living in two countries 
(referring to the United States and Canada) 
have but one organization representing their 
interests. 

John J. Manning, secretary of the Union 
Label Trades Department of the AF. of 
L., expressed himself as being in full ac- 
cord with the declarations contained in the 
report of the officers covering the policies of 
the organization. 

The convention amended the international | 
constitution to combine the offices of the 
three general secretaries into two, namely, a 
general secretary-treasurer and a general cor- 
responding-financial-secretary. 

Officers elected were as follows: Gen. Sec.- 
treas., Joseph Obergfell; Gen. Cor.-Fin-Sec., 
John Rader; Gen. Organizer, Albert Kugler. 

Chicago, Ill., was selected as the next con- 
vention city, 





International Trade Union School 


The International Trade Union School, or- 
ganized by the International Federation of 
Trade Unions, held its summer session on 
July 19-31 at the Labour High School at 
Uccle, near Brussels. The courses of the 
school were followed by 68 pupils coming 
from Germany, Austria, Denmark, Spain, 
Great Britain, Japan, the Netherlands, Sweden 
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and Czechoslovakia. The various courses and 
lectures dealt mainly with the study of the 
co-operative and political trade union move- 
ment in the various countries, 


German General Confederation of Labour 


The report of the German General Con- 
federation of Labour for 1925 contains the 
following information on the membership of 
the Confederation, 

The hopes of development which were enter- 
tained at the beginning of 1925 have not been 
realized as the result of the economic crisis 
which led to ever-increasing unemployment. 
The total average number of members of the 
Confederation in 1925 was 4,156,451 (includ- 
ing 751,585 women), a number higher by 
158,644 than that for 1924. The number of 
central federations fell from 41 to 40, since 
the Federation of Singers separated from the 
Federation in order to avoid becoming affili- 
ated to the Confederation of Salaried Em- 
ployees. The receipts of the Federations, 
which show a favourable development, 
reached, in 1925, 147,526,701 marks, as against 
97,037,600 marks in 1924. Expenditure was 
125,874,093 marks. The local committees, 
which group all the unions affiliated to the 
German General Confederation of Labour, 
have resumed their work. In 127 towns, they 
maintain trade union premises, of which 102 
belong to the local committees. Further, they 
own libraries in 696 localities, 


Charter for Trade Union Movement 
in the Balkan States 

An account of the trade union movement 
in the Balkan States is given in the September 
number of the International Labour Review, 
a publication of the International Labour 
Office (League of Nations). In these States, 
where the political movement is often con- 
fused with the trade union movement, the 
divisions and disturbances produced under the 
influence of communist propaganda have 
seriously interfered with the normal progress 
of trade union organization. The Balkan 
workers, having little direct relation with 
western countries, have not been won over 
to take part in the positive campaign fcr 
realizing social reforms. The communists 
have taken advantage of this isolation, and 
have produced a state of confusion which has 
led to the isolation and indifference of the 
majority of the workers. It was not until 
quite recently, and in consequence of the 
disillusionment to which the communist 
propaganda has led, that re-grouping became 
possible, and an atmosphere favourable to the 
holding of an inter-trade-union conference 
could be created. 


Such a conference was held at Sofia, 
Bulgaria, last April, under the auspices of the 
International Federation of Trade Unions 
(Amsterdam). The demands formulated at 
this conference constitute a “labour charter” 
for the trade union movement in the Balkan 
States, and will serve to guide its future 
policies. 


RESOLUTION ON SocraL Pouicy 


I. Action in favour of the enforcement and mainten- 
ance of the statutory maximum working day of eight 
hours in industry, commerce, and agriculture. Intro- 
duction of the six-hour day for young persons, women, 
and workers employed in unhealthy industries. Wher- 
ever a shorter working day has been obtained, this 
should be definitely established by law. The enforce- 
ment of the working day of, eight hours or less should 
be effected by fixing the beginning and end of the work. 
As a general rule, the weekly rest of not less than 
36 hours should fall on a Sunday. Ratification and 
enforcement of the International Conventions concerning 
prohibition of the night work of young persons and 
women, and in bakeries. 


Extension of labour inspection to all occupations; 
appointment of labour inspectors selected from the 
trade union delegates. 


Measures for protecting the health and safety of 
wage-earning and salaried employees. Campaign against 
occupational diseases. 


Legal recognition of works councils and representa- 
tives of the workers. 


Creation of labour courts to settle disputes arising 
out of contracts of employment; appointment of 
assessors with the assistance of the unions. 


Creation of official employment exchanges with joint 
representation on the managing committees. Trade 
union exchanges and official employment exchanges to 
be on an equal footing. 


Adoption of an Act making collective agreements 
legally binding, and governing the functions of arbitra- 
tion offices. 


The arrangements made for the workers’ rest to be 
supplemented by legislation on holidays with pay. 


Prohibition of the employment of children under 14 
years of age, and of women during the two months 
preceding and the two months following confinement. 


Compulsory education up to the age of 14 years. 
Vocational and continuation education for young 
workers to be adapted to the practical requirements 
of the day. Such training to be included in the 
statutory hours of work. 


Equal pay for men and women. 


Extension of labour legislation to workers in state 
and other public services, agricultural workers, and 
home workers, unless they are subject to more favour- 
able regulations. 


Creation of independent chambers of workers to 
secure the official representation of the interests of 
wage-earners. 


Ratification of the draft Conventions and Recom- 
mendations of the International Labour Conference. 


II. Introduction of a system of social insurance on 
modern principles, and covering the following branches; 
sickness insurance, accident insurance, invalidity and old 
age insurance, widows’ and orphans’ pensions, maternity 
insurance, insurance against death, unemployment insur- 
ance. Independent management by the insured of the 
organs of social insurance. 
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III. In virtue of the principle of the equality of 
treatment of all persons irrespective of nationality or 
religion, the trade unions should use every means to 
promote the international realization of the demand of 
the unions for the freedom of movement of the workers. 


In countries where economic depression and unemploy- - 


ment have become so acute that the unemployed must 
be protected, transitional measures should be taken for 
temporarily keeping the influx of foreign workers within 
the limits of existing requirements, provided however 
that the foreign labour already engaged shall in no 
case be expelled. 

With a view to the systematic distribution of 
emigrant labour between the different countries, the 
International Federation of Trade Unions should be 


requested to urge the International Labour Office to 
arrange for the conclusion of International Conven- 
tions. 

Visas on passports should be abolished, pending the 
abolition of the passports themselves. 

If it is impossible to abolish passports, uniform inter- 
national passports, valid for three years, should be 
introduced. 

Equality of treatment should be aimed at in economic, 
social and intellectual matters. Equality before the law 
is one of the fundamental demands of the labour move- 
ment. As under present legislation foreigners are 
entitled to equality of treatment. only on condition of 
reciprocity, the establishment of uniform international 
legislation should be promoted. 


THE MITTEN PLAN OF EMPLOYEES’ REPRESENTATION AND 
MANAGEMENT 


HE co-operative plan of management 
known as the Mitten Plan,* which has 
been in effect for the past fifteen years in the 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company, was re- 
newed early in the present year by a vote 
taken at a convention of all the committee 
men representing the employees and the com- 
pany. The Mitten Plan provides for class and 
group representation, and for a free and in- 
dependent expression of the views of both 
parties through branch committees, depart- 
mental committees, and general committees. 
The resolution renewing the arrangement for 
another period sets forth that “under the 
Mitten plan employees are assured continua- 
tion of their present standard of living in 
good times and bad; are given opportunity 
to participate in the prosperity of the industry 
in which they work, and are further enabled 
to become owners as well as operators of the 
workshop in which they earn their daily 
bread.” 

At the close of 1910, the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company was on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. Serious strikes had occurred in 1909 
and 1910, and the conductors and motormen 
were receiving a maximum wage of only 23 
cents per hour. This rate, under an arbitra- 
tion settlement, was to increase one-half cent 
per hour on July 1 each year until it reached 
25 cents per hour. The rolling stock was in 
a state of great deterioration and accidents 
were numerous. Mr, T. E. Mitten was then 
placed in charge of the company with a view 
to its rehabilitation. Mr. Mitten invited the 
men to co-operate, with the management ac- 
cording to a plan which he explained, promis- 
ing if they did so that 22 cents out of every 
dollar received in fares would be used for the 
payment of wages to conductors and motor- 
men. The co-operative plan was adopted by 


* Lazour GazeTre, April, 1925, page 362. 


the company in August, 1911. The manage- 
ment then submitted the plan to the em- 
ployees with the proposal that if two-thirds of 
the train force so voted, the co-operative plan 
would be introduced with the company deal- 
ing with the men through a union organiza- 
tion otherwise the company in carrying out 
the plan would deal with the men as in- 
dividuals. A vote was taken but neither of 
the existing unions was able to poll the re- 
quired two-thirds’ vote. Consequently the 
plan was put into effect with the management 
dealing directly with the employees, but with 
the express provision that any man might 
belong to any union or organization without 
hindrance. This policy has been adhered to 
ever since. 


Under the plan adopted in 1911 the basic 
hourly wage rose to 31 cents in 1916, and by 
July 15, 1918, the rate was 43 cents per hour. 
The company then voluntarily decided to base 
its wages on the average of the wages awarded 
by the National War Labour Board to street- 
car men of the four cities of the first class— 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit and Buffalo. This 
brought the wages to 48 cents per hour. In 
1922 Buffalo was eliminated in wage deter- 
mination, and the policy was established of 
paying employees an additional sum as a re- 
ward for exceptional co-operative effort, not 
to exceed 10 per cent of the employees’ earn- 
ings for the year, to be paid after the stock- 
holders had revised an amended form of the 
plan previously in effect. 


It is provided in the plan that all matters 
relating to wages, working conditions and dis- 
cipline shall be discussed and considered at 
joint meetings of committees on which the 
management and the men have equal repre- 
sentation. The company is organized in five 
departments, which are in turn divided into 
branches. The employees of each branch elect 
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annually two representatives who meet with 
two representatives of the management t9 
consider, and so far as possible settle, all 
questions for that branch arising out of rela- 
tions between employers and employees> At 
stated intervals the branch committeemen of 
each department meet in departmental com- 
mittes which deal with all questions affecting 
the department as a whole, or affecting one 
local branch, or questions that cannot be 
settled by the branch committees. There are 
two departmental committees for each depart- 
ment, one composed of employee representa- 
tives and the other representing the manage- 
ment. 

Each departmental committee of employees 
shall elect from among its members two 
representatives to the general committee for 
employees, and the management appoint two 
representatives from each departmental com- 
mittee for employer to form the general 
committee for the employer. The general 
committees discuss matters affecting more 


than one department or such that cannot be 
settled by the departmental committees them- 
selves. If any question cannot be settled by 
the general committees it is referred to arbi- 
tration, each committee appointing one arbi- 
trator and the two arbitrators appointing a 
third. If they cannot agree upon the third 
arbitrator the chairman of the Public Service 
Commission of Pennsylvania is requested to 
act or to appoint his personal representative. 

The committees meet in joint session, but 
act as independent units. Each side ordin- 
arily discusses the business in the presence 
of the other, but a committee may retire to 
vote in secret caucus, the vote being taken 
by secret ballot. The majority of any com- 
mittee is considered the voice of the com- 
mittee. In no case do the employer and 
employee representatives vote as one body. 
Any employee is entitled to vote for branch 
committeemen, unless he has been with the 
company less than six months or occupies an 
official position. 


PROPOSALS FOR STABILIZING BITUMINOUS COAL MINING 
INDUSTRY IN UNITED STATES 


Giving evidence recently before the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
of the United States House of Representa- 
tives, in connection with hearings on proposed 
coal legislation, the Honourable Herbert C. 
Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, recom- 
mended three forms of action with a view to 
preventing future industrial troubles in the 
bituminous industry, which might be acted on 
at the next session of Congress. He was not 
in favour of action at the late session, as it 
was his belief that the industry was approach- 
ing normal conditions through its own medium, 
and he did not favour legislation unless it 
becomes apparent at the next session of Con- 
gress that the industry has not stabilized it- 
self, or set up machinery so to do. Mr. 
Hoover recommended :— 


1. First, that Congress should be authorized 
to appoint, or should authorize the President 
to appoint, in times of emergency, a media- 
tion board for the bituminous industry; 

2. That the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion should be given authority in case of 
such emergency to handle the distribution of 
coal ; 

3. That steps should be taken, in co-opera- 
tion with the coal industry, for the syste- 
matic collection of statistics and _ essential 
facts. 


Mr. Hoover expresses the belief that the 
greatest difficulty facing the bituminous mines, 
the over-expansion brought about by the war 
stimulation, which has been further stimulated 
to some extent by troubles in the anthracite 
fields. The great difficulty was that this over- 
expansion resulted in over-production and a 
consequent sharpening of competition which 
has led to price cutting until many mines 
have operated at a loss for a greater part of 
the time, and few mines are operated through- 
out the year. 

Although not in favour of a coal trust, Mr. 
Hoover believed that many advantages wouid 
result from combinations in the industry. First 
of all, the high-cost mines would be closed 
and held as reserves, and the low-cost mines 
would be run continuously, with resultant bet- 
ter employment conditions, although the 
number of workers required would be less. 
Those retained would acquire the benefits of 
full-time employment instead of part-time 
employment, which is the lot of most miners 
in the bituminous fields today. The great 
benefit would be to the consumer. The dis- 
tribution of coal in the United States, he 
pointed out, is an expensive process for the 
consumer, inasmuch as the product passes 
through several hands before it is retailed to 
the ultimate consumer. By a process of com- 
bination of mines under one ownership, the 
combinations would be financially able to in- 
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stall their own distribution system with retail 
agents in the various cities, and would thus 
obtain easier marketing conditions. The con- 
sumer would then be buying direct from the 
mine, and the now excessive distribution costs 
would be eliminated. 


Coal Mining in Great Britain and the United 
States 


On being asked to comment on the differ- 
ence between conditions in the coal industry 
in the United States and in Great Britain, Mr. 
Hoover said that no comiparison could he 
made because conditions were so _ different. 
He pointed out, however, that in Great Britain 
the costs have been increasing while pro- 
duction has been decreasing, which is the re- 
verse of what has been happening in the 
United States. In the United States the ton- 
nage per man per year obtained is, he stated, 
almost three and a half times that obtained 
in England. The wages of the British miner 


are only about 35 per cent of those of the 
American miner. This is the result of low 
production. In Great Britain it took 1,100,- 
000 men to produce in the neighbourhood of 
300,000,000 tons of coal, while 620,000 miners 
in the United States were producing 450,000,- 
000 tons. He believed that to a certain ex- 
tent conditions could be improved in Great 
Britain by the closing of high-cost mines, and 
by increased production in low-cost mines. He 
offered no solution for the question of em- 
ployment of miners not retained, nor did he 
comment on the government relief which has 
been proposed, should such action be taken. 

Mr. Hoover was unreservedly against the 
government taking over the control of the 
mines in case of industrial emergency. He 
believed that this would mean government 
ownership. He was of the opinion that the 
best way for the government to assist in the 
solution of industrial difficulties was through 
mediation. 


Meeting of the U. S. National Fire Waste Council 


New strategic moves in a national cam- 
paign to check the ravages of fire, represent- 
ing in the United States a loss of upward of 
a billion dollars annually, were considered at 
a meeting of the National Fire Waste Coun- 


cil, sponsored by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. The Council turned 
its attention to the problem of the forest fire, 
which accounted for an actual loss of 
$28,000,000 and an intangible loss of many 
times that sum last year. The Council also 
reviewed a plan of campaign to reduce the 
fire loss on farms throughout the country, esti- 
mated to have amounted to $150,000,000 last 
year, one item that goes to make up the 
$570,000,000 total loss covered by the actu- 
arial records, in which forest fire losses are not 
included. 

A test to determine a basis for estimating 
the extent of losses in the form of deaths and 
casualties by fire, was also given consideration 
by the committee. On a basis of incomplete 
statistical returns from eight states, covering 
a period of three months, the conclusion was 
reached that the average annual loss of life 
from fire in the United States approximates 
3,000, a rate of 32.9 per million inhabitants. 
The average for injuries is 84.8 per million. 

The committee conducting the test re. 
ported as follows:—“ The summary reveals & 


number of significant points. Of the total 
of 249 deaths, 80, or 32 per cent were due to 
flammable liquids; 48 deaths were caused by 
open flames, 36 by burning structures; 24 by 
explosions and 14 by carelessness with matches. 
Of the 249, 114 were adult males, 51 adult 
females, and 69 were children. As to the 
type of occupancy in 40 deaths no building 
was involved. In dwelling houses there were 
118 deaths; in apartments, hotels and room- 
ing houses, 14; in schools and churches, 1; in 
industrial plants, 18; in mercantile structures, 
2; in office buildings, 1; in garages, 3; in 
barns and other farm buildings, 5; in ware- 
house, 1; in automobiles, 13; in boats, 27; 
in railway cars, 1; in hospitals, 1; miscel- 
laneous, 4.” 

It is the intention of the Council to con- 
tinue the test in order that a more accurate 
basis may be obtained for estimating the loss 
due to deaths and injuries by fire. 





The Indian Seamen’s Union at a recent meet- 
ing at Bombay, passed a resolution condemning 
the system under which seamen are recruited 
through licensed shipping brokers, and asking 
the government to appoint a government off- 
cer, together with an advisory committee to 
consist of representatives of the shipping agen- 
cies of the Indian Seamen’s Union. 


- 
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INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE IN ONTARIO IN 1925 


"THE forty-fourth annual report of the De- 

partment of Health of Ontario outlines 
the work carried on during 1925 by the 
various divisions of the Department. These 
divisions are concerned respectively with Pre- 
ventable Diseases; Industrial Hygiene; Child 
Hygiene; Sanitary Engineering; Vital Statis- 
ties; Dental Services; Laboratories; and Pub- 
lic Health Education. 


The Division of Industrial Hygiene carries 
on important work for the purpose of reduc- 
ing the suffering and loss in production caused 
by ill-health, physical defects and industrial 
accidents. This work is in three divisions, 
namely, statistics and publicity; research and 
study of industrial health problems; and or- 
ganization of industrial health services. Under 
the first heading the situation regarding health 
of workers has been presented in numerous 
personal interviews with employers, this being 
the most fruitful means of communication. 
In addition to this work through personal 
contact the Division gives publicity to health 
and safety studies. in the press and in scien- 
tific magazines, and maintains a _ lending 
library for use by persons working in the field 
of industria! relations, especially those en- 
caged in behalf of the health of workers in 
industry. 

The second phase of the work includes the 
study of individual problems connected with 
specific occupational hazards, ventilation, 
fumigation, and the reduction of the severity 
of accidents. Among the specific occupational 
hazards considered by the Division during the 
year were the influence of heat on the eyes 
of tin plate workers; the eye effects of wood 
alcohol in picture moulding and finishing; 
health hazards in bronzing; means for detect- 
ing the presence of blue water gas in the air 
as a warning; the hazard from benzol in 
“Duco”; the health hazards in electric weld- 
ing; means for prevention of lead poisoning 
in hardening steel; oil dermatitis, etc. 

Sixty-one cases of occupational disease have 
been brought to the attention of the Division. 
These cases have led to inquiries into various 
chemical problems such as analysis of floor 
dust for content of lead; collection and esti- 
mation of benzine, lead, carbon monoxide 
in air; arsenic and lead determinations in 
urine and saliva; rock and lung analysis for 
silica content; blood analysis for calcium and 
uric acid content. 

Besides these inquiries arising out of special 
cases, the Division has conducted systematic 
investigations into conditions in certain 
hazardous trades as follows:— 
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In a storage battery where the employees 
are exposed to lead four cases of early lead 
poisoning were detected, and six additional 
men were removed following re-examination. 

In an ore-smelting and refining plant ex- 
aminations were made of men exposed to 
arsenic. Thirteen of these cases showed 
symptoms associated with exposure to arsenic, 
such as rashes, high blood count, high haemo- 
globin, low blood pressure, perforated sep- 
tum. Five cases showed evidence of excess- 
ive bleeding and diminished haemoglobin, 
sometimes said to be associated with exposure 
to cobalt. These cases were exposed to cobalt 
dust. It is interesting to record that there 
were six cases of sugar in the urine in this 
group. With such an array of symptoms 
none of these men complained of ill health. 

In quarries, 110 examinations were made 
of men exposed to silica dust. Of these men 
58 showed no effect; 22 were suspicious of 
silicosis; 22 had definite silicosis; and 8 had 
silicosis plus tuberculosis or suspicious tuber- 
culosis. 

In mines, 236 examinations were made at 
Porcupine of men exposed to silica dust for 
at least five years. The results showed 98 
cases with no effects; 47 cases of suspected 
silicosis; 45 cases with definite silicosis; 30 
cases of silicosis with tuberculosis or suspect- 
ed tuberculosis; and 16 with tuberculosis or 
suspected tuberculosis alone. 

An inquiry into the means of controlling 
nickel rash was continued, and a report is in 
course of preparation. 

In connection with the work on nickel rash 
where conditions of high temperature obtain, 
and in other processes where high tempera- 
ture and humidity are incident to the opera- 
tion, particularly in the pulp and paper in- 
dustry, many observations were made with 
the kathathermometer to determine the 
“cooling power” of the air in various sea- 
sons and under varying outside atmospheric 
conditions in the same season, with a view 
to ascertaining exactly what ventilation con- 
ditions exist and in what way they may be 
improved. This question is closely connected 
with the problem of condensation of moisture 
in hot, humid processes, a very important eco- 
nomic consideration. One remedy, it is stated, 
may meet both conditions satisfactorily. 
About 4,000 katathermometer observations 
were made in the past year and from a study 
of these recommendations are being drafted. 


Fumigation——Cyanogen chloride has been 
used for fumigation by the chemist of the 
Division in bunk houses in the lumber indus- 
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try with good results. It will always be neces- 
sary to keep the use of cyanogen chloride in 
the hands’ of experts. A plan for its use 
widely had not yet been developed. 

Special attention is called in the report to 
the serious losses resulting from the infection 
‘of wounds, and employers are advised to give 
more attention to the establishment of med- 
ical services responsible to the industry. 

Conditions in lumber camps——The report of 
the Chief Sanitary Inspector, Mr. A. R. White, 
forms part of the report. This year the feature 
of this section is the examination which was 
carried out of conditions in the lumber camps 
with respect to the provision of medical aid. 
“During the year,” he states, “while carrying 
‘out the regular duties among the forest pro- 
‘ducts industries, we had, on occasion, come 
‘across many injured workmen lying in the 
bunk houses when they should apparently have 
‘been provided for in some hospital. In deal- 
ing with these cases it became necessary to 
discuss the reason for this apparent neglect 
with the company physician and with the 
management itself, and at times deal with 
direct complaints from injured men. On in- 
_vestigating these cases the whole field of acci- 
dent prevention and of the mitigation of 
accident severity, with the accompanying 
terrific cost of paying for these accidents 
through compensation assessment, appeared to 
be involved. It seemed proper, therefore, 
having the machinery at their disposal, that 
we should undertake a study of this whole 
question as far as it is related to the general 
lumberman of Ontario, and to the pulp and 
paper industry. The similarity of these two 
institutions is such that any solution to the 
problems of one must necessarily rebound to 
the benefit and advantage of the other. 

“A study of the woods operations of both 
industries brings out the somewhat startling 
fact that up until the winter of 1925 no work 
whatever had been undertaken among the 
30,000 men who labour in the wood cutting 
camps throughout Northern Ontario and from 
which, during 1923, came the astonishing 
record of 3,421 men injured and 46 killed. 
Then add to this the record of our saw mills 
which is 1,590 men injured and 6 killed. We 
have then for the year a grand total covering 
the lumber camps of Ontario, with the saw 
mills in connection therewith, of 5,011 men 
injured and 52 killed, with a cost to the in- 
dustries of upward of $1,000,000, or as has been 
estimated by the industries themselves an 
added cost of 50 cents to every 1,000 feet of 
lumber produced and 30 cents added to every 
cord of pulp wood cut.” 


The inspector notes a marked improvement, 
however, in the organization of accident pre- 
vention. “The lumbermen of Ontario,’”” he 
says, “ have already reorganized and augmented 
their accident field forces, and have actually 
started work.” 

In regard to bunk houses Mr. White points 
out that “there is still some difficulty in in- 
ducing the lumberjack to fully appreciate the 
good effort which is being made by the em- 
ployer to supply good housing conditions. One 
often finds beds wantonly destroyed, cuspi- 
dors upset and ventilators plugged up. The 
education of the employee is now considered 
‘of paramount importance for the future and 
our next step, but just how this may be 
accomplished is difficult because of the tran- 
sient nature of the employee. Hopes are 
entertained, however, that as wages improve 
and living conditions become more attractive, 
men may stay longer and may even return to 
the camps year after year and thus begin to 
take an interest in their surroundings and in 
themselves.” 

There are throughout Northern Ontario 150 
companies with 424 camps which give employ- 
ment to 21,916 men. In addition to these, 
there are also the following mills in the un- 
organized territory :— : 


Men 
60 saw mills, employing.... .. .. - 4,657 
61 mines, employing.. . ater - «2,300 
53 road camps, employing.. . ee, SAL oe 
83 extra gangs, employing... A SPA foK05 
5 paper mills, employing.. S ee Sto LttO 
7 construction companies, evibloiies . -2,600 
2 fishing stations, employing.. . 175 


There is therefore a grand total of 39,413 
men employed in the 685 industrial camps 
throughout the unorganized territory. 





A group insurance policy in favour of 2,000 
employees in the pulp and paper mills of the 
Price Brothers Company has been completed 
and issued by the Sun Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Canada. The policy involves the 
sum of nearly three million dollars. It differs 
from most group policies in that it carries 
accident and sickness clauses in addition to 
the customary death and total disability 
benefits, even though such accident or sickness 
may be occasioned by circumstances outside 
the control of the company. The provisions 
of the policy apply to all employees in the 
pulp and paper mills operated by the company 
at River Bend, Jonquiéres and Kenogami, and 
to salaried employees who receive less than 
two thousand dollars a year. It is understood 
the present policy is preliminary to a scheme 


under which all employees of the company will 


receive the benefits of group insurance. 
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METHODS OF INCREASING THE EFFICIENCY OF WORKERS 


BOOK on the techno-psychology of indus- 
trial work has recently been completed 
by Dr. Leon Walther, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Techno-psychology, Jean Jacques 
Rousseau Institute, Geneva. Extracts from 
this book upon which the present article is 
based, appeared in the July issue of the Inter- 
national Labour Review. 

The first condition of a scientific organiza- 
tion of work, the writer declares, is the adapta- 
tion of the worker to his task by putting each 
man in the place where he will work under the 
best conditions and where he will give an 
optimum output with a minimum effort. 
Through individual psychology the scientific 
selection of workers may be effected with a 
high degree of certainty, the method and 
scientific study of the kind of work considered, 
and the capacities required for this work deter- 
mined. 

The writer gives an account of experiments 
actually carried on by him in two factories. 
In the first case, the work was that of making 
paper bags. Five tests of manual dexterity 
were applied to 100 women and eleven of 
these workers were finally selected and classi- 
fied. Six months later these eleven were 
classified according to their individual output. 
A marked discrepancy in the order of the 
output as compared with the order of the 
tests was found in only one case, when the 
worker who ranked second in the tests was 
ninth in output. This difference was readily 
accounted for on questioning her, and other 
work was found for her where she could earn 
almost twice as much as in making bags. 
_In the second case the work investigated 
consisted in putting up coffee in paper bags. 
This work was not being done satisfactorily, 
and the reason had to be found. Separate 
operations were carried on by four different 
groups of workers, when these workers were 
submitted to psychological tests it was found 
that the different operations, which varied in 
difficulty, were not distributed among them in 
accordance with their abilities. On reclassify- 
ing them according to the results of the tests 
their output was more than doubled, increasing 
from a maximum of 438 to a maximum of 89 
pieces per worker per hour without the neces- 
sity of dismissing any worker for incapacity. 
In this case there was perfect correlation be- 
tween the order of merit according to test 
and the order assigned by the foreman. 

In discussing vocational training the author 
arrives at the conclusion that ‘all vocational 
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industrial training should be functional train- 
ing, “in other words, it should bring the 
learner into immediate contact with reality, 
with the actual work which he will have to 
perform later in the exercise of his trade.” 

A number of examples are given showing 
the practical importance of the application of 
motion study to industrial work for the pur- 
pose of eliminating unnecessary movements 
and modifying the usual movements. The 
results of applying motion study to skilled 
workers who had had vocational training and 
those who had not were identical, and proved 


. that vocational education whether in the fac- 


tories or in the school does not pay enough 
attention to the actual movements of appren- 
tices. “Our vocational schools aim at training 
young persons to do work which is perfect in 
quality; the question of quantity does not 
concern them to the same extent. They thus 
train artisans, but not workers capable of 
producing, when on piece work in the factory, 
a- quantity sufficient to enable them to earn 
their living.” 

An example is given showing the practical 
value of motion study. An analysis of the 
movements of a woman who was making 
paper-covered boxes disclosed two defects, 
although she appeared to be perfectly trained 
and familiar with her job. By teaching her to 
use pressure instead of stroking in making 
folds, and to apply a thin instead of a thick 
layer of paste, her output was increased from 
86 to 150 boxes per hour, with less fatigue and 
with no change in her own rhythm. The 
training in the new movements took hardly 
half a day. 

Interesting results were also obtained in the 
study of industrial fatigue. In this respect it 
was observed with the help of the ergograph 
that two different types of individuals might 
be distinguished. One type can work for a 
certain time with almost unvarying intensity, 
when fatigue appears very suddenly and they 
very rapidly lose their power of working. In 
the second type fatigue comes gradually, the 
intensity of the work diminishes slowly, and 
there is no sudden change. Workers of the 
former type remain tired for a certain time 
after stopping work and then quickly recover, 
while those of the latter type recover more 
gradually. In the opinion of the author “ Indi- 
viduals who differ in their susceptibility to 
fatigue cannot be subject to the same rhythm 
of production without grave injury to their 
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health and general output. An organization 
which fails to take account of these individual 
differences may enforce a uniform system on 
every one, but will not succeed in obtaining 
the best output from each worker.” 

In certain factories where an increased out- 
put was desired, experiments were made to 
ascertain the effect of modifying the length 
and frequency of rest periods. In the case of 
two women piece-workers on a stamping 
machine, their hourly output was increased 
from about 4,200 pieces when they arranged 
their own breaks to 4,767 when they took a five 
minutes rest each hour. In another factory, 
the daily output of nine pieceworkers was in- 


creased from 6,000 to 8,000 pieces by introduc- 
ing a two-minute break every quarter of an 
hour, with some slight variations for different 
individuals. This rest period was introduced 
after a week’s experiment, when various other 
breaks were tried without success. These 
examples are claimed to prove the extremely 
important effect of breaks on the worker’s 
daily output and in conclusion, the writer 
states that “psychology and physiology, if 
applied to the study of industrial work, will 
provide other ways than that of speeding-up, 
which Taylor used so largely. These methods 
ensure not only an increase in output but at 
the same time a real saving in human energy.” 





NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Safety Methods of Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario 


Mr. F. A. Gaby, DSc., chief engineer of 
the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of On- 
tario, in a recent address, described the 
activities of the Commission in the direction 
of accident prevention. Up to 1917, he said, 
the Commission carried out accident preven- 
tion work as an ordinary part of the duties of 
the various departments, but during 1916 
investigations were carried out, and it was 
found that it would be an advantage to have 
this work carried out in an organized manner, 
and by a separate Accident Prevention De- 
partment. 

One of the most important functions of 
this department is to carry out investigation 
and research in accident prevention, and very 
close contact is kept with the work of other 
public utilities on this continent. Such in- 
vestigations are also carried on by public 
utilities in Great Britain, the United States, 
France, Belgium and Australia, 

As one of the major hazards in electrical 
work is the danger of electrical shock, a 
most comprehensive and exact investigation 
into the question of resuscitation from elec- 
trical shock has been carried out during the 
last ten years. A complete investigation has 
been made of all information printed in 
English on the subject, as well as some in 
foreign languages; and, with the co-operation 
of the Medical Department of the University 
of Toronto, original research has been car- 
ried out on the subject of electrical shock 
and resuscitation. 

Another function of the department is to 
keep an accurate record of all accidents that 
happen to employees of the Commission; 
these are classified, carefully analyzed and de- 
ductions made from them. Every accident at 


_ “Slipping, 


all serious in its nature is thoroughly investi- 
gated, the foreman in charge of the work 
being required to make a very complete and 
analytical report in connection with the acci- 
dent. A beneficial psychological result comes 
from the making of these reports, because, for 
one thing, the foreman has to advise as to 
what he considers to be the real cause of the 
accident and how such an occurrence can be 
prevented in the future, 

Accidents which are chargeable to “ Elec- 
trical Current” are low both in frequency 
and severity, being only 2.3 per cent and 
5.6 per cent respectively, although respon- 
sible for two of the three fatalities occurring 
during the past year. The accidents due to 
Tripping, and Falling” are re- 
sponsible for 10.1 per cent of all accidents 
and 25.7 per cent of all lost time. Those due 
to “Handling Tools” cause 19.7 per cent of 
all accidents and 9.8 per cent of all lost time, 
while those accidents chargeable to “ Hand- 
ling Material” are responsible for 21.5 per 
cent of all the accidents and 12.8 per cent of 
all lost time, thus showing that a public utility 
in general has the same variety of accidents 
as one would ordinarily expect to find in any 
industry. 

The Commission’s method of carrying out 
accident prevention work is, in the main, ad- 
visory and not executive. Close contact is 
maintained with the engineering departments 
and, in general, an effort is made to inculcate 
a realization of the fact that a design which 
is not safe to install, operate, or maintain, is 
poor engineering and very poor economy. 
During construction work representatives of 
the Department go out into field and regular 
conferences are held with the superintendents 
and engineers, when discussion of accidents, 
hazards, and methods of prevention, takes 
place. These conferences have been very suc- 
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cessful and have undoubtedly resulted in con- 
siderable reduction in time lost through acci- 
dent. Many useful devices, plans and meth- 
ods developed as a result of such gatherings, 
have become a regular matter of routine and 
are now hardly looked upon as a matter of 
accident prevention at all. After the project 
is complete, or has been partly completed, 
a careful survey and reports are made so as 
to ensure that no hazard has been overlooked. 

The major part of the Commission’s 
accident prevention work has been connected 
with the Operating Department, and, since 
the members of this Department are, in 
general, on a more permanent basis of 
employment than those of the Construction 
Department, it is possible to carry out a 
plan that is cumulative in. its effect. A 
representative of the Accident Prevention 
Department. periodically visits each group of 
men in the Operating Department, when talks 
are given on safe methods and discussions of 
operating rules are held; the men are also 
trained and examined in the work of 
resuscitation from electrical shock. Thus a 
close conitact is maintained with the men and 
the reduction of accidents and loss of time 
have been very satisfactory. 

The Commission has taken the rates estab- 
lished by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board as a basis and has applied them to 
its own various conditions. A careful account 
has been kept of the costs of all accidents. 
During the years 1924 and 1925 these costs 
have for each year been lower than the 
amounts set up according to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board by approximately 
$91,000. The cost of carrying out the 
accident prevention work for each year has 
been $19,000. The Commission fully realizes 
that the rates set by the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board are as low as they are 
because of accident prevention being carried 
out in those utilities in Schedule 1. 

Though the financial results are satisfactory, 
a still more important phase is apparent, 
namely, the saving of human life and the 
reduction in the number of maimed. To be 
successful the work of accident prevention 
must be part of a general policy, but even 
then only will success be assured if the 
plans receive the hearty co-operation of the 
executive and of the employees generally. 


Civic “Safety Inspector” for Buildings in 
Vancouver 


The city of Vancouver is appointing a new 
official who will be known as tthe Safety 
Inspector, to supervise scaffolding on building, 
sewer and other construction work in the city. 
Regulations to govern such work are to be 
published shortly. The civic building com- 
mittee had the support of the Vancouver 


Building Trades Council in deciding on this 
policy. 

Mr. A. J. Bird, the city architect, reported 
to the committee that the inspectors of his 
department already inspect scaffolding during 
construction, but he pointed out that con- 
struction work in the strict sense has usually 
ceased when painters’ scaffolds are erected and 
that the latter work is therefore not under 
his supervision. He further stated that 
“should the council deem it expedient to 
appoint a person to inspect platforms, 
moving or stationary, derricks, slings, etc., 
painters’ scaffolds should come under his 
control. As such a man must have a 
wide and practical experience, he should be 
capable of suggesting or drafting a set of 
regulations, part to be embodied in a by-law 
and part as to method of procedure.” Mr. 
Bird further suggests that the man be named 
a “Safety Inspector,’ be detached from any 
department and be directly responsible to the 
council. He could then co-operate with any 
of the departments if necessary and control 
anything lying within the scope of his regula- 
tions, be it cribbing to sewers, scaffolding on 
a building under erection, or work in the 
park. In this connection, I would recommend 
that any building over two storeys in height 
come within his circle of activities. “It would 
complete the protection,” he states, “if he 
were supplied with appliances for testing 
tackle, ropes, chains, hooks, etc., and any 
interested party could ring up “Safety 
Inspector” whenever in need of his advice or 
authority. A junior could be appointed to 


‘answer and register ‘phone calls and keep in 


touch with the inspector. Health and build- 
ing inspectors, fire wardens and police officers 
could all report in, whenever in their opinion 
work was being done which endangered the 
workmen. By periodically keeping in touch 


with the office when on his rounds, the 


inspector could pick up any calls.” 

The June issue of the Lasour GAZETTE (page 
531) contained a note on the recent action of 
the Vancouver Trades and Labour Council in 
regard to the protection of workmen on 
buildings. The British Columbia Executive 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
has on more than one occasion recommended 
the enactment of provincial legislation for the 
same purpose. 


Ford Safety League 


Mr. J. McKinnon, assistant manager of the 
Ford Safety League, addressed the assistant 
foremen of the Ford Motor Company of 
Canada, Limited, at Windsor, Ontario, in Sep- 
tember, his subject being the safety methods 
and accidents experience of the company. 
“ Fortunately,” he said, “serious accidents have 
been eliminated in the Ford factory, but the 
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careless handling of tools is responsible for 
a daily toil of mishaps. We cannot guard 
against such things except by appealing to the 
workmen to use just ordinary common sense 
im looking after themselves. Minor accidents 
in the Ford plant were greatly reduced during 
the past year, and further reductions would be 
possible if the employees took precautions to 
guard against them. 

“Throughout the plant 800 pairs of goggles 
are in daily use” he said. “From the high- 
speed grinding machines to the lowly nail, 
danger lurks for the eyes, and the orders re- 
garding the use of goggles are strictly adhered 
to in all departments. Many instances might 
be quoted of the part goggles have played in 
saving the eyesight of their wearers. Such 
safety devices.do not only protect human life 
and limb; they inspire the workman to give 
his best work with the knowledge and confi- 
dence that injury of any sort is not possible 
unless he himself goes out of his way to find 
it. In the Ford plant the safety devices em- 
ployed are of the latest and best designs, and 
all the men are encouraged to invent newer 
and better means of protecting themselves and 
their fellows.” 

With a view to reducing compensation ex- 
penditure to a minimum, 2,500 safety devices 
have been installed on machines in the Ford 
factory. Those devices 
switches on heavy presses, mechanically con- 
trolled safety gates on presses, and wire and 
metal guards on all cogs, gears, and other 
moving machine parts. The Ford plant is 


open at all times to safety managers who wish ~ 


to make a study of the safety devices in opera- 
tion there. Other firms are at liberty to copy 
any of the safety appliances that are used 
in the Ford factory. 


Safety Devices on Pennsylvania Railroad 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has announced 
its intention to spend over $8,000,000 in the 
installation of new automatic signals and train- 
control devices. By electrically operated 
mechanism, signals displayed at the side of 
the track will be duplicated in the engine 
cabs, two sets being installed, one on the 
engineer’s side and the other on the fireman’s. 
When the signal is unfavourable a warning 
whistle will be sounded. A train control 
- system known as the “Stop and forestaller ” 
device, has also been installed on various lines 
of this railroad. By means of this device, 
when a train passes a signal showing any indi- 
cation except “clear,” the air brakes will be 
automatically applied unless the engineer 
works the forestaller controlled by a small 
lever in the cab, which “ forestalls” the auto- 
matic action of the brakes. The engineer will 
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only do this of course when he has observed 
the signal and knows that the track conditions 
ahead willl permit him to bring the train under 
control. 


The Practical Results of Employee-Repre- 
sentation 

The vice-president in charge of manufactur- 
ing of the International Harvester Company 
states that step by step the company’s works 
councils have advanced of and for themselves 
along the road of co-operation to a point 
where safety of workers and increased quantity 
and sustained quality of product are now 
among their primary aims. 

The works council of to-day is a long way 
ahead of the grievance committee so familiar 
half a dozen years ago. Asttention to safety 
by the heads of the works council of the 
Chatham, Ontario, works has brought about 
the result that in 1924, in 1925 and to date in 
1926 the plant has not had a single lost-time 
accident. It takes employee co-operation to 
do it. Yet the majority of industrial cor- 
porations continue to overlook the possibilities 
which such councils offer, some perhaps 
through lack of interest; some through 
scepticism; many, no doubt because they do 
not realize what works councils are accomplish- 
ing and have no acquaintance with the new 
technique of management which is being de- 
veloped by and through them. 

As a form of the discussion of both manage- 
ment and employee problems, each of the 
works councils is discovering that quality is 
important from the employee standpoint as 
well as from the management standpoint. 


“Make It Safe’ 

The National Safety Council, with head- 
quarters in Chicago, Illinois, has issued a pam- 
phlet under the title “Make It Safe,” in 
response to a demand for a simple illustrated 
booklet suitable for distribution among work- 
people. It contains a general introduction 
showing the need for thoughtfulness on the 
worker’s part, and instructions as to the use 
of safe clothing, and suggestions and warnings 
in connection with falls, burns, electricity, ex- 
plosives, poisonous substances, boilers and 
tanks, power transmission, metal working and 
wood working machines, hoisting apparatus, 
vehicles and railroads. Instructions are given 
also in the. proper method of resuscitation 
from electric shock or drowning. The prices 
of copies of the pamphlet are ten cents each; 
two to 99 copies, eight cents each; 100 to 499 
copies, 7 cents each; 500 to 999 copies, 6 cents 
each and 1,000 or over, 5 cents each. The 
extra charge for imprinting will be $4 for the 
first 1,000 and $3 per thousand for additional 
thousands. é : 
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NOTES ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


Travelling School in Northern Ontario 


That the travelling school which has been 
recently put into service by the Ontario 
department of education in co-operation with 
the Canadian National Railways, to provide 
educational facilities for children of railway 
employees and settlers in the smaller com- 
munities on the Ruel subdivision of the 
National system, has proved to be a success 
beyond expectation was stated recently by 
Dr. J. D. McDougall, chief inspector of the 
department, on his return from his first in- 
spection of the school. When Dr. McDougall 
visited the school it was stationed at its first 
stop, Nandair, a settlement about five miles 
west of the Capreol division point, and so 
great was the interest shown by all settle- 
ments along the subdivision that it is antici- 
pated at least two more stops will have to be 
added to the five already on schedule for the 
car. 


Carpenters’ Apprenticeship Classes at 
Hamilton 


A new class has been commenced at the 
Hamilton Technical Institute for carpenters’ 
apprentices. This class is confined to young 
lads who are apprentices at the trade and in- 
tend to become mechanics and make the trade 
their livelihood. It is recognized that to make 
a suecess of this effort there must be co-opera- 
tion between the employer and the journey- 
man working at the trade, the employer being 
willing to give the apprentice the opportunity 
to learn. The majority of the lads attending 
the class are indentured to their employers for 
a period of four years, with a set scale of 
wages increasing every year. The carpenters’ 
union is pledged, as a party to the agreement, 
that the interests of the apprentice shall be 
well looked after and opportunities given 
him to become a competent mechanic. The 
principle of apprenticeship has always been 
advocated by the organized labour movement, 
particularly in the carpentering trade. It is 
now felt that lasting benefit to the trade will 
accrue from the recently inaugurated inden- 
tured apprentice system. 


The Provincial Institute of Technology and 
Art, Calgary 


The following article by W. G. Carpenter, 
Director of Technical Education for the Pro- 
vince. of Alberta, appeared in the Alberta 
Labour News for September. 

As a direct result of the report of the 
Royal Commission investigating extension of 
educational facilities in Southern Alberta the 


Provincial Institute of Technology and Art 
was organized in 1916. After one year it was 
taken over by the Soldiers’ Civil Re-establish- 
ment Board of Canada and conducted as a 
training institution for returned soldiers. This 
work continued until 1920 when the Institute 
was returned to the Provincial Government of 
Alberta. In 1921 the corner stone was laid 
for the magnificent buildings housing the Insti- 
tute, and in 1922 work was begun in the new 
quarters. The growth of the Institute has 
been remarkable. In the school year 1920-21 
there were given 40,685 student hours’ instruc- 
tion while in the year 1925-26 the student 
hours totalled 213,678, an increase of 425 per 
cent. 


The whole setting of the Technical Institute 
is such as to form a fitting tribute to the 
dignity of skilled labour. The outlook of the 
organization is toward the great industrial 
class. The program of studies contains quite 
a large content of so-called academic studies 
such as English, mathematics and_ science, 
which, while of sub-university grade, is most 
easily related by those who have a high school 
education, although mature students with a 
good public school education can gain control 
of it without undue difficulty. The content 
of these subjects taught is selected because of 
its applicational value. The practical shop- 
work and other related material are designed 
to bring the most useful assistance to the 
young man or woman planning an industrial 
career. Every encouragement, however, is 
given students to secure as much high school 
training as possible before entering the Insti- 
tute. A high school education is not a com- 
pulsory requirement but it is very helpful. 
A high school education to-morrow will be 
as essential as a public school education is 
to-day. 

In the shop courses instruction is given, 
using actual, man-sized, industrial equipment. 
In the mechanical engineering department 
work is actually done on steam engines, steam 
tractors, steam pumps, etc. In the gas engine 
and gas tractor departments the engine that 
is to stand the strain of actual use is the 
material for instruction. The motor car, the 
automotive electric equipment, the electric 
motor, generator, transformer or commercial 
testing instruments all constitute the exercise 
work in their respective departments. The 
cirls make dresses and hats that are actually 
worn. This principle is a very important one 
in an educational process because through its 
application all the work is motivated from be- 
ginning to end. 
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The shops of the Institute are excellently 
equipped to do effective work. The workshop 
building is 317 feet long and 100 feet wide. To 
this there is being made ready for fall occu- 
pancy a wing 150 feet by 70 feet. The shop 
building houses two shops for mechanical and 
steam engineering; three shops and a testing 
room for industrial electricity; three shops 
for automotive electricity; three shops for gas 
engines and tractors; two shops for building 
construction and a large shop 100 feet by 70 
feet for motor service work, with which are 
associated a vulcanizing room and an excel- 
lently equipped lecture and demonstration 
room. 


In addition to these facilities there is a 
splendidly equipped blacksmith shop, a ware- 
house and a modern service boiler and engine 
room. In the boiler room there are housed 
two 225 horse power high pressure water tube 
boilers equipped with mechanical  stokers, 
overhead coalbunkers and the latest type of 
ash-conveying machinery. In the engine room 
a 150 kilowatt generator supplies light and 


power for the entire institution during the - 


winter months. This unit with accompanying 
switch-board was completely erected by the 
students in the Institute. A hand-fired boiler 
driving a steam electric plant with a compli- 
cated switch-board furnishes an additional in- 
structional unit in this department. A modern 
up-to-the-nunute alr compressor is being in- 
stalled for next year’s classes. 


The interest in the work of the Institute has 
been very marked as evidenced by the large 
enrolment coming from a wide range extending 
over the province. In the term 1925-26 over 
70 per cent of the enrolment came from points 
outside Calgary. Quite a large number of 
appheations are received from Saskatchewan 
and British Columbia but in many cases it is 
necessary to refuse admittance because of lack 
of room. In fact there was not room in several 
classes for those who applied from points with- 
in the province. For this reason it is advisable 
to file an early application. The average age of 
the student body in the term 1925-26 was 
20.6 years. 


The main courses such as electrical, mechani- 
cal engineering, motor mechanics, long tractor, 
drafting, dressmaking and millinery are de- 
signed to cover about sixteen months’ attend- 
ance. On successfully completing these courses 
a diploma is granted. Short courses are given 
in addition to these. Three six-week short 
tractor courses are run during the winter 
months. A farm construction course is offered 
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farmers in which six weeks are spent in 
the carpenter shop, six weeks in the 
tractor shop, three weeks blacksmithing, 
one week on brick, cement and mortar, and 
three weeks on farm machinery. This is a 
popular course for young farmers. A three 
weeks’ welding course is being offered, begin- 
ning December Ist. A full equipment for 
oxy-acetylene and electric welding is being 
installed. Special arrangements are made for 
workmen who may be free for a period, to 
come in as part-time students. Facilities are 
present for doing a service to the building 
trades in woodwork construction, in brick- 
laying and in heating and ventilating. The 
Institute is ready to co-operate when the time 
comes for it to make a contribution to those 
preparing to enter these trades. There is no 
desire to make courses merely manual train- 
ing courses, they must have an industrial out- 
look to be included in the curriculum of the 
Institute. 


A service particularly adapted to condi- 
tions peculiar to our province is the in- 
struction given through the mail-correspond- 
ence courses. Two sets of courses are already 
being given with splendid results, three courses 
for steam engineering and three courses for 
overmen in the coal mining industry. The 
fees for these courses are nominal. With the 
co-operation of the Boilers’ Department of 
the Provincial Government and the Mining 
Branch these courses have been made to meet 
the requirements of these departments. With- 
out being clouded in a great mass of irrele- 
vant material what is required for the exam- 
ination tests as set by these departments is 
found in these courses. This work is in 
charge of competent engineers. 


Plans are under discussion anticipating an 
expansion in this type of work. There is a 
persistent demand for courses in electricity 
and in internal combustion engines, also in 
dressmaking and millinery. By co-operation 
with the other provinces in Western Canada 
it is hoped that a complete program may be 
worked out at a minimum expense. These 
courses open to persons living remote from 
the Institute opportunities of an unique 
nature, comparable to actual attendance in 
classes. This is the most democratic type of 
instruction it is possible to organize and its 
significance is of great importance. The In- 
stitute is desirous of broadening its influence 
along these lines, 


The time is close at hand when there has 
to be a closer co-operation between the em- 
ployer, the employee and the school, making 
good the absence of an adequate apprentice 
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system. Young men must replace the older 
men trained under the old efficient apprentice 
system. Trade conditions, with their com- 
plexities and competitions, make it impossible 
for the young man to master a trade without 
some formal instruction in the theory and 
related data of his vocation. This theory 
cannot be successfully given on the job nor 
can it be given as it should be without trade 
equipment. It is here that the school must 


come in and make good the opportunity the 
industry cannot itself offer. In large indus- 
trial plants this is offered through privately 
organized schools. Alberta is in the van of 
progress in its Provincial Institute of Tech- 
nology and Art which ever stands ready to 
co-operate on any constructive policy looking 
to the qualifying of Alberta men and women 
to profit by the great natural resources of 
their beautiful province. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Participation of Germany in the [nterna- 
tional Labour Organization 


One of the outstanding features of the 
Seventh Assembly of the League of Nations, 
which assembled in Geneva in September, was 
the unanimous approval by the forty-eight 
States participating in the vote on the admis- 
sion of Germany into the League and of her 
functioning as a permanent member of the 
Council of the League. Those who are ac- 
quainted with the history of the International 
Labour Organization will be aware that Ger- 
many has been a member of this Organization 
since October 30, 1919; that she was admitted 
by a resolution of the First Session of the 
International Labour Conference, in pursuance 
of a desire expressed by the Labour Legisla- 
tion Commission of the Peace Conference, 
and a decision of the Supreme Council of the 
Allies. By that resolution Germany was ad- 
mitted “with the same rights and obligations 
possessed by the other members of the Labour 
Organization”. A few weeks later, when the 
first Governing Body of the International La- 
bour Office was appointed, Germany was 
allotted a seat on that Body, and from that 
day until now has taken an active and equal 
‘part with other nations in the activities of 
the Organization. 


Belgium Ratifies Eight-Hour Convention 


The ratification by Belgium of the Eight- 
Hour Convention of the International Labour 
Conference was registered by the Secretary 
General of the League of Nations on Septem- 
ber 6. 


Hours of Labour in Japan 


An Association known as the Japanese As- 
sociation for International Labour Legislation 
issued recently a questionnaire in order to 
sound public opinion in Japan as to the ex- 
pediency of the acceptance in that country 
of the Convention which was adopted at the 


First International Labour Conference limit- 
ing hours of work in industrial undertakings 
to eight in the day and forty-eight in the 
week. The questionnaire dealt with the fol- 
lowing points: the probable effect upon Japan 
of the ratification and enforcement of the 
hours convention, the reasons for or against 
ratification, and the time and procedure to 
be adopted for its enforcement. According 
to newspaper reports the replies received up 
to mid-summer showed that generally speak- 
ing workers, scholars, social students and em- 
ployers in engineering and kindred industries 
are in favour of limiting the working hours 
in accordance with the Convention, while 
Chambers of Commerce and employers in the 
textile industry are opposed. It should be 
noted, however, that many of those who 
opposed the Convention are unaware that it 
contains special provisions for Japan. 


Statistics of Industrial Disputes and Collec- 
tive Agreements 


The International Labour Office has issued 
lately two small publications dealing re- 
spectively with methods of compiling statistics 
of industrial disputes and methods of statistics 
of collective agreements. 

In an introduction to the former publica- 
tion it is observed that in modern industrial 
countries, labour disputes have become a 
regular and important feature of the economic 
life. They affect not only the private economy 
of employers and workers, but the national 
economy as a whole. The fear of a stoppage 
of the productive activity alone exercises a 
considerable influence upon the regulation of 
industrial relations. Moreover, such disputes 
have important moral consequences, as the 
irritation and suffering caused by them often 
increase the antagonism between the different 
classes of the community. For these reasons, 
statistics of industrial disputes have acquired 
increased importance, and in fact, practically 
all the industrial countries have found it neces- 
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sary to publish such statistics. At the same 
time their character has changed. To-day 
they deal principally with the economic as- 
pects of the disputes, and’endeavour to present 
an index of changing industrial conditions. 

It is further observed that in view of the 
above characteristics of the statistics of in- 
dustrial disputes, it is evident that the im- 
provement and standardization of the methods 
employed are of considerable practical im- 
portance. The fact that labour statistics 
generally are liable to be utilized and inter- 
preted according to the various interests of 
the parties concerned holds good particularly 
in respect of the statistics of industrial dis- 
putes which imply acute conflicts of interests 
between employers and workers. In the 
second place, the statistics of disputes can 
serve a practical end from an international 
point of view: references are frequently made 
to the detrimental effect of disputes on the 
competitive power of a country on the inter- 
national market. For this reason it is im- 
portant to minimize as far as possible the 
existing differences in the methods of the 
statistics published in various countries. 

Accordingly, the purpose of the report under 
discussion is to examine and compare the 
chief elements of the methods of compiling 
statistics of industrial disputes, and to outline 
where practicable the standards on the basis 
of which some degree of international com- 
parability may be secured. The discussion is 
divided into four parts. In the first chapter, 
which serves as a basis for the detailed 
analysis, certain general problems of the statis- 
tics of disputes are concerned. In the next 
two chapters, disputes are considered from 
the point of view of the variations they pre- 
sent in their general character and the extent 
of their consequences, and the criteria of their 
classification are passed under review. The 
second chapter is thus concerned with classi- 
fications according to the “nature” of dis- 
putes, and the third with disputes according 
to their “importance”. In the fourth chapter 
finally, disputes are regarded from the point 
of view of the risk to which productive activity 
is exposed, and the methods of calculating the 
“frequency” and “severity” rates are out- 
lined. | | 

With reference to collective agreements, the 
relating of conditions of employment by 
means of collective agreements is increasingly 
adopted in modern industrial countries. ‘The 
principle of freedom of contract originally im- 
plied individual bargaining and the settlement 
of conditions of employment by means of 
individual labour contracts alone. According 
to this system, however, the high degree of 
inequality in the economic strength of the 


contracting parties worked one-sidedly in 
favour of the employers. Therefore the prac- 
tice of individual agreements has been modi- 
fied in the course of industrial evolution. 
First, the State passed labour legislation es- 
tablishing a uniform minimum standard for 
the general protection of the workers. Sec- 
ondly, having realized their common interests, 
workers have created organizations whose 
principal object is to introduce and apply the 
method of collective bargaining; the organiza- 
tion of workers, again, has often compelled 
employers to combine. As a consequence of 
the development ‘of industrial organization, 
conditions of employment are at present regu- 
lated to a large extent by negotiations be- 
tween employers and workers, the results of 
which take the form of collective agreements. 
Concluded for a given establishment or a 
eroup of establishments or industries for a 
limited period, collective agreements have, in 
fact, provided important standards for in- 
dividual labour contracts and form an indis- 
pensible complement to the protection of 
workers by labour legislation. 


It is evident therefore that the statistics of 
collective agreements may furnish valuable 
information as to tthe development of indus- 
trial life. The statistics are, however, of 
comparatively recent origin and in a some- 
what undeveloped state. Before the war, only 
Austria, Germany, Sweden and France pub- 
lished statistics of collective agreements. Even 
at the present time the number of countries 
compiling regular statistics of collective agree- 
ments is small as compared with that of coun- 
tries publishing other kinds of labour statistics. 
There is no doubt, however, that statistics of 
collective agreements, if their scope and 
methods are adequately defined, form an in- 
dependent and indispensible branch of labour 
statistics. In view of the increasing im- 
portance of collective agreements in, industrial 
life, it is both desirable and probable that 
the statistics concerned will develop rapidly 
in the near future. 


The character of the statistics of collective 
agreements is not only social but also legal. 
An examination of the methods of the statis- 
tics concerned implies thereforesome study of 
the legislation on collective agreements, which 
is of more recent origin than the statistics 
and is, moreover, still in a state of develop- 
ment. The report under discussion, however, 
does not enter into an examination of the 
legal aspects of collective agreements beyond 
what is strictly necessary for the understand- 
ing of the statistics. 


The discussion of the subject is divided into 
three sections: the first of which is concerned 
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with general problems of the statistics, In the 
second section, the methods of recording the 
number of collective agreements and of 
measuring their importance are examined. 
The third section deals with the principles of 
the classification of collective agreements ac- 
cording to various criteria. — 


Bibliography of Unemployment 


A bibliography of unemployment has just 
been issued by the International Labour 
Office from which copies may be obtained at 
a cost of fifty cents. In the compilation of 
this. bibliography, the material is so volumi- 
nous that the strictest limitations as to sub- 
ject, type of publication noted, and date are 
required. Limitation as to subject is perhaps 
the most difficult, since there is hardly a single 
economic or social question which does not 
in some way bear on the problem of unem- 
ployment, with its multiple causes, remedies, 
and reactions. The risk of confusion in so 
vast a field has, it is hoped, been avoided in 
the present instance by including, apart from 
works specifically devoted to unemployment, 
only those in which the connection with that 
subject is obvious and direct. 

Restriction of the type of publication 
covered was less complicated. Articles in re- 
views and other journals are noted as well as 
books and pamphlets, but articles in the daily 
press have been almost entirely ignored, the 
few exceptions to this rule being due to the 
equally exceptional interest of the articles 
mentioned. Similarly no mention is made of 
the numerous annual reports of local bodies 
dealing with statistics, unemployment insur- 
ance, employment exchanges, etc., except 
where they include original studies of some 
particular subject in addition to the regular 
report of progress. These annual reports are 
of undeniable value to students of the prob- 
lems with which they deal, but it is felt that 
their exsitence is sufficiently signalized by 
mention of this note. 

Finally, the problem of the period to be 
covered was met by excluding all publications 
bearing a date prior to 1914. Many of these 
are still of fundamental importance, and it 
was originally intended to mention the more 
important of them. But the difficulty of 
selection led to the abandonment of this pro- 
ject, and for works prior to 1914 the reader 
is referred to bibliographies covering earlier 
periods. 


Bibliography of Industrial Hygiene 


During the past three years, the International 
Labour Office has been issuing a quarterly 
publication entitled “Bibliography of Indus- 


trial Hygiene” containing lists of published 
reports, books and articles dealing with mat- 
ters affecting industrial hygiene and the health 
of workers in various respects. The section 
dealing with industrial hygiene covers various 
features such as: the ventilation and lighting 
of buildings, dust, gases, smoke fumes, tem- 
peratures, the medical inspection of factories, 
agriculture, the food industries, the handling 
of animal and vegetable products such as 
wood, textiles, clothing, etc., mines and quar- 
ries, the metal industry, stone and edarthen- 
ware, glass, chemicals, paints and varnishes, 
the printing trades, compressed air, trans- 
portation by land and water, aviation, sanitary 
services, sundry professions. The section deal- 
ing with health of workers includes references 
to publications dealing with personal health, 
vocational guidance, scientific management, 
mental hygiene, food, medical examination, 
welfare. "There is also a section dealing with 
physiology and pathology, which makes refer- 
ence to publications dealing with statistics, 
fatigue, high altitudes, temperatures and 
humidity, poisonings, infections and other 
cases of industrial diseases, accidents, legis- 
lation, ete. 

Since September, 1923, there has been pub- 
lished with the bibliography a list of cinema 
films dealing with labour. This publication 
has been very well received and in response 
to numerous requests it was decided later to 
snelude a selected list of important works on 
industrial medicine. 
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Accident Record in Ontario in 1926 


The total benefits awarded under the On- 
tario Workmen’s Compensation Act during 
the nine months ending September 3) 
amounted to $4,198,477.58, as compared with 
$4,.107,339.34 during the corresponding period 
of the year 1925. The total number of accid- 
ents reported during the nine months was 
48,424, as against 43,982 during the first nine 
months of 1925, being an increase of 4,442. 
The fatal accidents numbered 281, as against 
944 during the first nine months of 1925. The 
average daily number of ‘accidents reported 
during the first nine months of 1926 was 215; 
the average amount of benefits awarded daily 
was $18,660, and the average number of 
cheques issued daily was 685. 

The number of accidents reported during 
September this year was 6,180, and the bene- 
fits awarded $490,128.24, as compared with 
5,507 accidents and $480,268.31 benefits during 
September a year ago. 
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ANNUAL CENSUS OF INDUSTRY OF CANADA 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics, under 
the Statistics Act of 1918, takes annu- 

ally by mail an industrial census, covering 
statistics of fisheries, mines, forestry and gen- 
eral manufacture in Canada. The annual 
census is in addition to the Bureau’s decen- 
nial census and the statistics of population, 
finance, education, etc. Preliminary reports 
on various industries have been reviewed in 
previous issues of the Lasour Gazerre. The 
Bureau has issued summary figures for all 
manufacturing industries in Canada for 1924. 


Manufacturers of Canada, 1924 


Establishments—The number of individual 
establishments reporting in 1924 was 22,178, a 
decline of 464 from the number reported in 
1923. The animal products group shows the 
largest decrease having 262 fewer reports than 
in 1923, of which dairy factories 73, fish can- 
neries 102, harness and saddlery 34, and fur 
goods 17 were the principal industries show- 
ing decreases. The next largest decrease was 
in the miscellaneous group of 181, but here 
the decrease 1s due to the dropping of 125 
establishments making signs and the transfer 
of 21 sporting goods establishments to the 
wood and paper group. The industry show- 
ing the largest decrease in this group was that 
of musical instruments with 14. 


Capital investment—The total capital in- 
vested in Canadian manufacturing industries 
rose from $3,380,322,950 in 1923 to $3,538,813,- 
460 in 1924, an imcrease during the year of 
$158,490,510 or 4.69 per cent. Fixed capital, 
comprising land, buildings, machinery and tools, 
amounted to $2,310,298,012 and working cap- 
ital, including materials and supplies on hand, 
finished products, stocks in process, and cash, 
trading and operating accounts, etc. to 
$1 228,515,448. 


Employment —The number of persons em- 
ployed in the manufacturing industries of 
Canada in 1924 was 516,177, of whom 76,230 
were salaried employees and 432,273 were 
wage-earners and 7,674 were piece workers 
employed outside the establishments. Of the 
salaried employees 59,412 were males and 
16,818 were females and of wage-earners 33,- 
156 were males and 99,117 were females. Com- 
pared with 1923 there was a decrease in the 
number of salaried employees of 2,043, in 
wage-earners of 14,721 and in piece workers 
of 968. 


Salaries and wages paid—The total pay- 
ments for labour and service in 1924 amounted 
to $561,369,467, of which $139,614,639 was paid 
for salaries, $420,269,406 for wages and $1,- 
435,422 to outside piece workers. Comparcd 
with 1923 there was a decrease in the amount 


paid for salaries of $3,124,042, in wages of 
$8,461,941, and in payments to outside piece 
workers of $141,633. 

Materials used—The total cost of all ma- 
terials, whether in the raw or partly manu- 
factured condition used in the various pro- 
cesses of manufacture during 1924 was $1,- 
438,409,681. Compared with the preceding 
year there was a decrease in the cost of ma- 
terials of $31,730,458 or 2.16 per cent. 


Value of products—The gross value of 
manufactured products at the point of pro- 
duction amounted to $2,695,053,582 in 1924 
which was a decrease of $86,111,932 when com- 
pared with 1923. Of the nine groups, three 
show increases in value of production, viz., 
the vegetable products, non-ferrous metals 
and miscellaneous groups, whilst the six re- 
maining groups all show decreases ranging 
from $95,870,873 in the iron and steel group 
to $3,026,919 in the chemical products group. 
A comparison by provinces shows that de- 
creases prevailed in the older provinces and 
increases in each of the western provinces, 
Alberta’s increase being $10,907,560; British 
Columbia’s, $5,779,305; Manitoba’s $4,917,482, 
and Saskatchewan, $1,976,120. 


The net value of production or the value 
added by manufacture, which is obtained by 
deducting the cost of materials from the gross 
value of products, was $1,256,643,901 in 1924. 
This added value represented 46.6 per cent 
of the gross value in 1924 and 47.1 per cent 
in 1923 or a variation of one-half per cent. 


Fuel consumption—The cost value at the 
works of the various classes of fuel used in 
Canadian manufacturing industries in 1924 
amounted to $57,068,214 as compared with an 
outlay of $58,736,938 in 1923. Bituminous 
coal was the principal fuel of which 5,518,255 
tons valued at $34,438,554 were used during 
the year being 73.5 per cent of the total cost 
of all fuel. Oil occupies second position with 
a total. cost. of , $5,780,752 or 10 per, cent, 
Anthracite and lignite coal ($5,270,149), coke 
($2,250,232), and gasoline ($776,292) were the 
remaining principal fuels. 


Power installation—The total available 
h.p. installed in the manufacturing plants of 
Canada in 1924 was 5,556,087 of which steam ~ 
engines and turbines accounted for 944,267 
h.p.; internal combustion engines for 72,491 
h.p., hydraulic turbines or waterwheels for 
3,283,146 h.p. and electric motors driven by 
purchased power 1,256,183 h.p. In 1923 power 
used in manufactures totalled 4,720,320 h.p. 
of which 827,870 was developed by steam, 
2,869,738 h.p. by water, 64,020 by internal 
combustion and 958,692 h.p. by electric motors 
driven by purchased power. 
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Comparative Summary of Recent Manu- 
facturing Statistics 


A comparative study of the principal statis- 
tics of the manufacturing industries of Can- 
ada in recent years is afforded in Table 1. 
The years for which these statistics are pre- 
sented, are the three last annual censuses and 
show the increase or decrease by percentages 
of the principal items. 





The Rubber Industry in Canada, 1925 


A preliminary report on the rubber indus- 
try in Canada for the calendar year 1925 has 
recently been issued. Statistics of the rub- 
ber tire and rubber goods section of the in- 
dustry are incomplete, there being several 
returns outstanding. The number of in- 
dividual concerns included in the report is 
37. 

The total value of production in the rub- 
ber industry in 1925 was $77,595,762, which 
sum comprised rubber tires, etc., $47,530,786; 
other rubber goods, $5,207,471; and rubber 
footwear, $24,857,505. The production of tire 
and other rubber goods, shows an increase in 
value over 1924 amounting to $15,277,019, 
rubber footwear of $4,907,297, or a total in- 
creased production for the entire industry in 
1925 of $20,184,316. 


Capital invested in 1925 amounted to $65,- 
207,335 which was an increase over 1924 of 
$9,046,405. 


The number of persons employed in the 
rubber industry in 1925 was 13,173, as com- 
pared with 10,778 in 1924, an increase of 2,395 
or over 22 per cent. The amount paid for 
salaries and wages in 1925 was $14,058,513, an 
increase of $2,644,881 over 1924. 

Imports of rubber and gutta percha goods 
increased in quantity from 32,299,840 pounds 
worth $8,199,734 in 1924 to 44,407,421 pounds 
worth $25,810,949 in 1925. The importation 
of rubber in other forms brought the total 


imports to $30,694,511 in 1925. Exports of 
the principal manufactured rubber products 
increased from a value of $10,173,882 in 1924 
to $17,477,338 in 1925. 





Fur Production of Canada, season 1924-25 


The report of the raw fur production of 
Canada for the season 1924-25 states that the 
market value of pelts was $15,441,564, com- 
pared with $15,643,817 for the season 1923-24 
and $16,761,567, for the season 1922-23. These 
amounts comprise pelts of animals taken by 
trappers and pelts of ranch-bred animals, the 
value of the latter constituting approximately 
4 per cent of the total value in 1924-25; 54 
per cent in 1923-24; and 34 per cent in 1922- 
23. The total number of pelts of fur-bearing 
animals taken during the season 1924-25 was 
3,820,326, a decrease of 387,267 from the pre- 
ceding season. Of the principal kinds, the 
number of beaver pelts declined by 17,259 
or 10 per cent; muskrat pelts by 470,253 or 
16 per cent; mink by 53,310 or 24 per cent; 
martin by 4,903 or 11 per cent, and silver 
fox, 1,232 or 14 per cent. White fox, red fox 
and coyote or prairie wolf show increases re- 
spectively of 28, 25 and 38 per cent. 

Among the provinces, Ontario takes first 
place in order of value, with a raw fur pro- 
duction in 1924-25 valued at $3,406,868. Que- 
bec comes next with $2,272,095, followed by 
Alberta with $2,030,974, Saskatchewan with 


$1,804,052, the Northwest Territories with 
$1,780,666, Manitoba with $1,589,078, and 
British Columbia with $1,403,769. The fur 


production of the Maritime Provinces had a 
total value of $844,513, and that of the Yukon 
Territory a value of $309,549. Increases in 
total value are shown for Nova Scotia, Que- 
bec, Alberta, British Columbia and the North- 
west Territories and decreases for Prince Ed- 
ward Island, New Brunswick, Ontario, Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and the Yukon Terri- 
tory. 


TABLE I.—PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES FOR 1922, 1923 AND 1994 





Dae srr ee RES 

Increase Increase 

(+) or (+) or 

Items 1922 1923 decrease 1924 decrease 

(—) p.c. he. 

1922-23 1923-24 
Ss a ty The SRE TI I a) a as Pree 5 
Hatablighmon tent a ed eisai 1k aad, No. 22,541 22,642 + 0-4 22,178 —2-05 
Capitalinvested a: tres cee cnth core no) oe Eee. $ | 3,244,302,410] 3,380,322, 950 + 4-2 | 3,538, 813,460 +4.69 
Average capital per establishment................ $ 143, 929 149, 295 + 3-7 159,564 +6-79 
Hmployees.on salariog ic. 8 poke. 5, No 76,040 78,273 + 2-9 76,230 —9.61 
RalAricd... cas apne ee a $ 136,219,171 142,738,681 + 4:8 139, 614, 639 —2-19 
Average salars. parce shee eee ech $ 1,791 1,824 + 1-8 1,831 —0-38 
Pimployeesion wagewn ca to uke, ek sy edeek coke No. 98,390 446, 994 +12-2 432,273 —3:29 
Wages Rly. Corey Racememe ene ata ne ek BORGO Ge bg $ 374,212,141 428,731,347 +14-6 420,269, 406 —1-98 
AN GTAgO WACO ER ..c Sih Mien tae obi eh MM $ 939 959 +'2-1 972 +1:35 
Cost of: materiale. iice ek ees Se Aa $ 2,283,774, 723] 1,470,140, 139 +14-5 | 1,438,409, 681 —2°16 
Average cost of materials per establishment...... $ 56,953 64, 390 +14-0 64,858 —0-11 
Welie of products. jb sitet ie aee Lat $ | 2,482,209,130] 2,781,165,514 +12-0 | 2,695, 053,582 —3-09 
Average value of products per establishment.... $ 110,120 122,832 +11-5 121,519 —1-07 
Value added by manufacture..................... $ | 1,198,434,407| 1,311,025,375 + 9-4 | 1,256,643, 901 —4-15 
Sco oy eT eee ae te eh 
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INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICES 


Fourteenth Annual Convention held at Montreal, September, 1926 


I N lne with its past policy of convening 

in Canada once every few years, the In- 
ternational Association of Public Employ- 
ment Services this year held its annual meet- 
ing at the Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, on 
September 16-18. The meeting was well at- 
tended, the United States and Canadian 
Federal Departments of Labour and several 
of the individual State and Provincial employ- 
ment services sending delegates. In addition, 
representatives of several organizations, who, 


though not actively connected with an employ-| 


ment service are nevertheless interested in the 
public employment office, were in attendance 
and participated in the discussions. Among 
these latter organizations mention might be 
made of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada. 

The proceedings were initiated on the morn- 
ing of September 16 by short addresses of 
welcome on behalf of the Province of Quebec 
by Mr. Louis Guyon, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, and His Worship, Mayor Médéric 
Martin of Montreal. The President, Mr. R. A. 
Rigg, Director of the Employment Service of 
Canada, followed, and in speaking dealt with 
the valuable future contribution which the 
Association could make in the public employ- 
ment service field. At the afternoon session 
a paper submitted by Mr. Walter Smitten, 
Commissioner of Labour for Alberta, entitled 
“The Harvest Labour Problem in Western 
Canada” was read. Mr. A. C. Manbert, 
Director, Canadian Lumbermen’s Safety 
Association, Toronto, delivered a paper on 
“The Lumber Industry and the Problem of 
Labour Supply.” The concluding paper for 
the day was read by Mr. Adam Wilkinson, of 
the American Writing Paper Company, Holy- 
oke, Mass., on the topic of “The Paper and 
Pulp Industry and the Problem of Labour 
Supply.” In each case the paper provoked a 
‘very interesting discussion, which was gener- 
ally participated in by those present. 

The morning and afternoon sessions of Sep- 
tember 17 featured the following papers:— 
“Publicity for the Employment Service,” by 
Mr. B. C. Seiple, Superintendent, State City 
Employment Office, Cleveland, Ohio; “The 
History and Theory of the Placement of 
Handicapped Workers,” by Mr. W. S. Dobbs, 
Superintendent, Employment Service of 
Canada, Toronto; “The Practice of Placing 


~Handicapped Workers,” by Mr. J. F. Marsh, 


Handicapped Section, Employment Service of 
Canada, Toronto; “ Organized Labour and the 
Public Employment Service,” by Mr. J. T. 
Foster, Vice-President, Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, Montreal; “Cycles of 
Unemployment in Canada,” by Prof. Gilbert 
fy. Jackson, University of Toronto; “Some 
Present-day Problems of Women in Industry,” 
by Miss Ethel M. Johnson, Assistant Commis- 
sioner, Department of Labour and Industries, 
Boston, Mass.; “Employment Problems of 
Children in Industry,” by Miss Mary Stewart, 
Director, Junior Division, U.S. Employment 
Service, Washington; and “Evolution of the 
IKmployment of Children in Industry,” by Mr. 
J. M. Wyatt, Assistant Supervisor of Juvenile 
Immigration, Departmeent of Immigration, 
Ottawa. As was the case the previous day, 
each of the papers was followed by a general 
and extended discussion on the subject under 
consideration. These discussions proved to be 
of a very interesting character. 

The concluding session was held on the 
morning of September 18, and opened with a 
paper on the theme “ Relations of a Municipal 
Public Assistance Department to Unemploy- 
ment,’ .which was delivered by Mr. Albert 


Chevalier, Director, Montreal Municipal 
Assistance Department. After the conclusion 
of the discussion which followed Mr. 


Chevalier’s paper, the meeting proceeded to a 
consideration of business. 

The Association reaffirmed its stand, taken 
at previous meetings, (a) in opposition to 
private, fee-charging employment agencies; 
(b) in favour of the attendance at the annual 
meetings of representatives of workers, em- 
ployers, and others interested in public em- 
ployment offices; (c) in favour of the promo- 
tion of public employment services; and (d) 
in favour of a uniform procedure for American 
employment services. 

A motion providing for the appointment of 
a committee to study the matter of some 
scheme of union with the Association of 
Governmental Labour officials of the United 
States and Canada was adopted. 


The election of officers for the ensuing year 
resulted as follows:— 
President—R. A. Rigg, Ottawa, Ont. 


Past president—Charles J. Boyd, Chicago, 
Ill. 
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First vice president—A. L. Urick, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Second vice president—F. I. Jones, Washing- 
ino) ae DA Oe 

Third vice president—J. Ainey, Montreal, 
Que. 

Secretary-treasurer—Miss 
Washington, D.C. 


Executive Committee at large—Mrs. M. L. 
West, Richmond, Va.; Thomas M. Molloy, 


Mary Stewart, 


Regina, Sask.; Otto W. Brach, Columbus, 
Ohio; Miss Lilla Walter, Chicago, Ill.; and 
E. Koveleski, Rochester, N.Y. 


The matter of time and place of the next 
annual meeting were left to the executive for 
decision. 

The Department of Labour proposes to pub- 
lish the detailed proceedings of the meeting, 
as a special bulletin, and expects to have it 
available for distribution in the course of a 
few weeks. 


THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING OF SEPTEM- 
BER, 1926, AS REPORTED BY THE EMPLOYERS MAKING 
RETURNS TO THE DOMINION BUREAU OF 
STATISTICS 


“[ HERE was continued improvement in the 

employment situation at the beginning 
of September, according to information re- 
ceived from 5,799 firms whose staffs aggregated 
859,738 persons, as compared with 855,002 in 
the preceding month, This increase greatly 
exceeded that noted on September i last 
year, while in 1924 and 1923 declines were 
recorded on that date. The index number at 
the beginning of September, standing at 104.8 
continued to be higher than in any other 
month since 1920; on August 1, it was 104.2 
and on September 1, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 
and 1921, it was 96.6, 93.1, 100.0, 93.7 and 
88.7, respectively. If employment follows the 
trend usually indicated during the autumn, 
further gains may be expected in the next 
report. 

Moderate expansion was shown on the date 
under review in manufacturing, logging, min- 
ing and transportation, while there were 
seasonal losses in highway and railway con- 
struction. 


Employment by Provinces 


With the exception of Quebec, all provinces 
registered increased employment, Ontario and 
the Maritime Provinces showing the largest 
gains. 


Maritime Provinces-—Manufacturing, min- 
ing and construction afforded more employ- 
ment in the Maritime Provinces, according to 
data received from 499 firms with 71,039 em- 
ployees, compared with 69694 in the pre- 
ceding month. On September 1, 1925, a con- 
siderable reduction in activity was indicated, 
and the situation was not as favourable. 


Quebec.—For the first time since the be- 
ginning of the year, there was a decline in 


employment in Quebec, where 1,492 workers 
were released from the staffs of the 1,239 re- 
porting employers, whose payrolls aggregated 
247.198 on September 1. Pulp and _ paper 
mills recorded important increases, but iron 
and steel factories were slacker, causing a loss 
in the manufacturing group as a whole. Min- 
ing, communication, transportation and con- 
struction also showed moderate curtailment. 
A slight gain had been noted on the corre- 
sponding date last year, but the index num- 
ber then was nearly 12 points lower. 


Ontario —Manufacturing, especially of iron 
and steel products, reported marked improve- 
ment, as did logging, communication, transpor- 
tation, building, construction and trade. On 
the other hand, highway and railway construc- 
tion showed a seasonal decrease, Statements 
were tabulated from 2,640 firms with 346,980 
employees, or 4,057 more than on August 1. 
Smaller additions to staffs were indicated at 
the beginning of September, 1925, when em- 
ployment was in less volume. 


Prairie Provinces—There was a compara- 
tively small increase in the personnel of the 
751 co-operating employers, whose staffs rose 
from 112,679 persons in the preceding month 
to 113,088 on September 1. On the same date 
last year, a considerable contraction in em- 
ployment had taken place; the general index 
then was nearly 11 points lower. Coal min- 
ing, building and highway construction and 
transportation recorded the most pronounced 
gains on the date under review, while in rail- 
way construction, there were seasonal losses. 


British Columbia—Further increases in em- 
ployment were noted in British Columbia; 
manufacturing (especially of food, lumber and 
pulp and paper products) and transportation 
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registered heightened activity, while curtail- 
ment was reported in construction and log- 
ging. A combined working force of 81,433 per- 
sons was employed by the 670 firms making 
returns, as compared with 81,016 on August 


1, Although greater improvement was indi- 


cated at the beginning of September, 1925, the 
situation then was much less favourable. 

Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 


Employment by Cities 


Reductions in employment were noted in 
Montreal and Ottawa; in Toronto, Hamilton 
and Winnipeg there were substantial gains, 
while in Quebec, Windsor and Vancouver the 
situation was practically unchanged. 


month. The index number was higher than 
on September 1 last year. 


Toronto—Employment in manufactures in 
Toronto was decidedly more active, while 
communication and trade also showed im- 
provement, ‘The increase, which is the eighth 
recorded so far this year, considerably ex- 
ceeded that indicated in the same date a year 
ago, when conditions were not as good. The 
754 firms making returns had 98,730 persons 
in their employ, or 1,384 more than at the 
beginning of August. 

Ottawa—The most pronounced change in 
Ottawa was a decrease in construction, while 
transportation was rather busier, An aggre- 
gate working force of 10,359 persons was re- 
ported by the 124 co-operating employers, 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 
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Note.—The curve is bused on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month, as indicated 
by the firms reporting, in comparison with the number of employees they reported in January 1920, 


as 10)). 


Montreal—For the first time since the 
beginning of the year, employment in Mont- 
real declined, 216 persons having been released 
from the- working forces of the 669 co-operat- 
ing firms, who employed 118,161 on Septem- 
ber 1. The decline was chiefly due to cur- 
tailment in railway car shops, in which great 
activity has prevailed all summer. Other 
manufactures, transportation and construction 
registered improvement. Although gains were 
noted on the corresponding date of 1925, the 
situation then was much less favourable. 


Quebec—Construction was rather slacker, 
while manufacturing was busier. Statements, 
were tabulated from 85 employers with 8,968 
workers, as against 9,013 in the preceding 


27692—6 


who had 10,512 on August 1. The index num- 
ber was practically the same as at the begin- 
ning of September, 1925. 


Hamilton—Manufacturing and _ construc- 
tion afforded more employment in Hamilton, 
where the 197 firms furnishing data had 30,- 
485 employees, compared with 30,033 in the 
preceding month. The index number con- 
tinued to be higher than in any other month 
since the record was begun in 1922. 

Windsor and Other Border Cities—Auto- 
mobile factories in the Border Cities showed 
moderate curtailment, while construction was 
considerably busier. The payrolls of the 77 
reporting establishments totalled 11,796 as 
compared with 11,817 at the beginning of 
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August. Employment was much more active 
than on September 1 last year. 


Winnipeg—Continued improvement was 
noted in Winnipeg, chiefly in manufacturing 
and construction. The general increase 
greatly exceeded that registered on the cor- 
responding date in 1925, when the index was 
much lower. Data were received from 280 
firms employing 28,300 workers on the date 
under review, while on August 1 they had 27,- 
485, 


Vancouver.—Very little change in the gen- 
eral situation was indicated by the 230 re- 
porting Vancouver employers, whose payrolls 
included 27,114 persons. Canneries released 
some help, while transportation was rather 
brisker. Employment was in greater volume 
than at the beginning of September a year 
ago. 

Index numbers by 
Table ITI. 


cities are given in 


Nore.—Number employed by the reporting firms in January, 1920=100 in every case. 


Manufacturing Industries 


Continued and larger gains were recorded 
in manufacturing; the pulp and paper, iron 
and steel, food, leather, electrical apparatus, 
non-ferrous metal, mineral, product, tobacco, 
distilled and malt liquor and musical instru- 
ment divisions reported the greatest improve- 
ment, while the only significant losses 
were those of a seasonal nature in lumber 
mills. The payrolls of the 3,739 manufactur- 
ers making returns aggregated 475,428 as 
against 471,035 operatives on August 1. An 
increase of almost the same size was noted on 
the corresponding date last year, when the 
level of employment was much lower. 


Animal Products, Edible—Employment in 
the meat slaughtering and preserving and fish 
canning industries shewed considerable im- 
provement, while dairies were slightly less 
active. The greatest gains were made in Brit- 
ish Columbia; .there were moderate increas2s 


The ‘“‘relative weight’’ shows the pro- 


portion of employees in the indicated area to the total number of employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste INDEX NUMBERS OF ALL EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS, AND OF DOMINION EMPLOY- 
MENT IN MANUFACTURING 








Maritime Prairie British All manu- 

— Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia | facturing 

1921 
Sept. los aiee. gar et whe 88-7 93-5 87-4 83-7 98-5 95-6 79°38 
Septal ie. Oe Ae ie 93-7 90-3 91-6 91-9 101-2 102-0 86-5 
Sept ydh ts ie of bealhel by Goon 100-0 101-4 100-1 98-1 101-1 106-6 93-0 
AT a a et aA By Uy RRA SDE On 88-7 86-3 90-5 86-1 94-3 90-9 80-1 
Heb" Leyars, ae oed hte ace 90-6 83-2 92-8 90-0 92-1 92-7 84-9 
VDT Le Rist fc spec er ae ale er ea 90-7 82-4 93-5 89-8 89-6 97-1 86-0 
WO) Ui are aye a ae) AC yy Mea Oot 89-3 84-6 91-5 87-6 87-0 99-6 86-5 
Eg Meier Peer wy We Ge: Pipe tae Sit 91-8 88-1 94-1 89-8 89-4 102-9 87-7 
ATT Cie eee es A ae pilin ge RR a 95-2 90-0 99-9 92-1 94-1 103-4 88-4 
fay ho eine Maa he ae hee ee 95-9 90-6 100-6 91-4 99-1 105-8 87-7 
JUG Tk viel iss AER ee a 94-7 90-2 98-7 90-3 95-4 107-1 86-2 
EDEL Ly a. cates Rice ee 93-1 86-6 97-8 88-9 93-9 106-0 84-5 
ADOT OEY he ee ey me 2 oh 93-9 88-3 97-6 91-6 91-4 104-0 85-7 
Novel cain oa. Aad Mek 93-0 83-7 97-1 90-4 94-1 102-1 84-2 
Doce Aap fe te ONE 90-8 79-3 95-3 88-4 91-8 100-0 88-0 
BOM. Ase ce Reed i hemi ues Aen Oe 83-9 78-5 85-0 81-4 88-1 92-9 75-5 
POU, Luh hates ear) eg ok en a 86-1 79-1 89-1 83-4 88-4 95-1 79-3 
Marid. (oR ee, wee eg 87-0 81-7 89-6 85-0 85-0 98-1 81-9 
Fo hh Set Ry Deal eer tip CS a tt 87-2 83-4 89-8 84-9 84-1 100-1 84-3 
May ects cGy eee Lt 90-8 86-6 94-2 87-7 88-0 105-1 86-6 
CET Tha Pe lean ial aRRe barat Ts a 94-5 90-3 100-6 89-8 93-1 106-5 88-3 
XAG Rete ee ane MM cds Rb 96-8 99-4 101-1 91-8 95-9 108-0 89-1 
AUS RAIN? | Pee | Ree 96-3 92-2 101-1 90-8 97-3 112-2 88-5 
SCUAEE ORME & tae NEN Akg) Rte. IB 96-6 88-4 101-3 92-7 96-0 114-2 89-4 
Se Ad CANS rae enh Rael illee Mls cig», de 98-3 88-1 102-7 94-3 99-8 114-8 91-3 
Nao. Tigh ies Aha > tes ta ieee 97-1 85-5 101-1 93-7 99-1 111-5 89-2 
Deel aa Bute tartans 95-3 83-5 98-5 92-6 97-5 109-0 88-1 
Jani cristina bey ya Mie. 89-6 84-4 90-7 86-3 95-1 100-5 83-2 
a is ici Pate cae i TR 90-7 85-1 92-6 88-1 90-7 103-6 85-9 
MEAT Rice te te de, en ee 91-5 88-7 94-0 89-2 88-6 103-3 87-7 
AprIE Tos oS is san ee eee 91-4 84-7 95-7 88-0 88-2 108-3 89-3 
WEA: Didi) anes a Mean Rhee 94-3 83-8 99-0 90-4 92-5 113-5 91-3 
ines et PORE eT RS aL 101-0 87-9 108-8 95-2 103-5 116-6 93-9 
POL, Save Wert. nda o eees fue 103-7 91-1 112-8 97-0 107-3 118-1 95-3 
Boh DRT Se Pee nga a 104-2 94-5 113-5 96-7 106-5 120-8 95-8 
Benes 16th) Me eee. tT. 104-9 96-7 113-1 97-9 106-9 121-8 96-9 
Relative weight of employment by 
districts and in manufacturing as 

8:3 28-7 40-4 13-1 9-5 55-3 


Be Sept. LS 1O2hiy shi. din eeen 100-0 . . : . : . 
EE RRS Oa0 eal it ea eet neh ee 
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in Quebec, Ontario and the Prairie Provinces, 
but in the Maritime Provinces there were 
seasonal losses. A combined working force 
of 16,645 persons was employed by the 181 
firms making returns, as compared with 16- 
225 in the preceding month. Considerable 
reductions were noted on September 1, 1925, 
when the index number was over four points 
lower. 


Leather and Products—Continued and 
more extensive additions to staffs were made 
in the leather industry. Tanneries, boot and 
shoe and other leather goods afforded more 
employment than in the preceding month, 
or in the corresponding month a year ago. 
Statements were tabulated from 190 manufac- 
turers with an aggregate payroll of 16,977 
persons, or 349 more than on August 1. The 
largest increases were in Ontario. 


Lumber and Products—Seasonal losses on 
a scale rather smaller than on the same date 
in previous years of the record were indicated 
in rough and dressed Jumber mills. On the 
other hand, other divisions of the lumber 
group showed slight expansion. The staffs of 
the 722 firms making returns declined from 
59,003 on August 1 to 58,656 at the beginning 
of September. All provinces except British 


Columbia shared to some extent in the re- 
ductions. Activity was greater than on Sep- 
tember 1 last year. 


Musical Instruments —Employment in musi- 
cal instrument factories showed the seventh 
consecutive increase recorded in 1926, the 
situation being considerably more favourable 
than on the same date in 1925. Data were 
received from 88 establishments with 3,292 
workers, as against 3,102 in the preceding 
month. The bulk of the gain took place in 
Quebec and Ontario, 


Plant Products—Edible—Further improve- 
ment was noted in the edible plant group, in 
spite of curtailment in fruit and vegetable 
canneries. The sugar, chocolate and biscuit 
divisions showed the greatest gains. In On- 
tario, there were reductions, in British Co- 
lumbia no change, while elsewhere the move- 
ment was favourable. The 298 employers 
making returns reported 29,606 workers com- 
pared with 29,400 in their last report. The 
index number, standing at 107.3, was a few 
points higher than on September 1, 1925. 


Pulp and Paper Products—The pulp and 
paper industry continued to advance, 1,161 
persons having been added since August 1 to 
the payrolls of the 449 firms making returns, 


TABLE II—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
ae 





| SC [EOS | | 


Montreal Quebec Toronto 
1923 
Septic); ae ey Reeass x. 03: Ges eee amare ot. 89-6 
924 
Ja 5,0 Gi, Mees: SOU VBA eae nas 85-6 
Hebe Sac c:5 eve pies 7A) | SRNR 3 84-7 
Mar ech an eo rae CN AGTAD Bit ani Beet 84-5 
Asrall i .0u | eae ee OOS IS ae See er, 84-8 
IM giv Lis eawy sitet. We ee a AA tea ae Were A ae 85-6 
PONS he ee eos OG 2. Le bro ae eos 85-2 
Jalyoles oe moet eee. 42S) Ee RBS 83-9 
J 0 fem Wate Nene Cy FRE 95-1 96-9 83-9 
Soper ls ee ee gees. 92-9 96-4 85-3 
OG eo OR ics 93-7 98-8 86-4 
Nowa Lard eae eine sous 92-4 100-3 87-0 
1B. Sere | eee 93-1 98-5 87-4 
1925 
LYNLEY, «Soe AER Ly ra 82-5 93-1 82-2 
d ENE) ovr ERG ne eon nee een 85-3 101-3 83-0 
Mian on) ok Se ee: 86-7 93-2 81-8 
CATAL 5 oe 88-5 98-4 85-1 
Mayele otk eR. os 91-7 91-9 86-9 
JUNC ice oe oak ee ics 95-6 95-7 86-7 
SUV ae eee ee: 95-7 98-9 87-6 
ACTS ies hore RS 97-0 98-8 87-7 
Septy Lee cick seas 5 97-3 97-4 88-5 
OCR ee eer 99-4 100-3 89-8 
Noval: fee een 99-3 99-4 89-7 
DeCwl28 + Pee oes 97-0 94-4 90-9 
1926 
Jane ok SS 88-0 89-9 86-1 
HE DS tis. gasak eye 88-3 90-6 86-5 
Migr. oA). 0 ache hia 89-6 92-3 87-1 
Aprile rete. 93-1 94-9 87-7 
Misi] oka tees ck tami 96-0 100-4 89-8 
Ajiebivesd imraees Sb, 8” pega 103-1 89-3 90-2 
Jelivel hoe, Sees 104-5 101-6 90-7 
PANG 5. cts, te eee eae 104-8 104-2 91-1 
Septet ees 104-6 103-5 92-3 
Relative weight of em- 
ployment by cities 
Gt cepts! alozose 13-7 1-0 11-5 


Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
107-5 OP all Sapuh alae te 89-9 104-3 
91-0 Os Oi lie mabe ierculeaee 85-3 91-1 
89-7 Cee geal ie, stk eal Be Ne 84-7 91-1 
89-3 Sor Zn leemeyherareh katte 83-8 94-2 
90-9 SEE ee epee eS 82-3 99-8 
98-3 SOFk eee eco rea ite 83-0 102-2 
101-6 SesOn Bil Fat HT 83-6 99-7 
102-3 fet Gia Blah ately Sh ied 85-6 99-0 
101-6 SUDCRUTIIA Fs Sareea TAP 85-5 102-3 
100-6 RSE: Sorel Us See sites 86-4 104-0 
100-8 SOSA S Pers seeee: 4 86-1 104-0 
94-5 9 Gia | htes de ae 84-2 103-4 
92-3 CHG Mos AS ate a 83-5 104-0 
87-1 TAREE UUNY Al few Beaty She Be en 81-4 98-3 
86-8 GROEN Mie) ae RG Na 84-2 97-4 
86-6 Oe Tee ee eee. 82-7 101-8 
87-5 SO-S Ae Skeid eos 83-7 102-5 
91-8 SPARC jel (oe Gamer ease gs 85-4 104-0 
100-1 83-9 85-2 85-5 103-1 
100-5 86-0 87-1 85-6 106-5 
100-2 84-8 59-0 87-7 111-4 
98-5 86-9 85-6 88-0 113-9 
101-8 88-3 94-8 89-4 113-9 
96-8 87-7 92-9 92-5 112-0 
90-4 88-7 93-3 91-5 110-7 
87-7 85-0 57-1 89-3 105-8 
87-0 86-9 96-1 89-8 109-4 
85-3 88-5 100-5 50-8 107:6 
86-5 90-3 102-8 90-7 112-6 
91-5 94-0 108-5 92-7 116-8 
99-4 96-0 111-5 96-9 115-2 
101-2 97-6 110-3 98-3 115-3 
99-3 98-8 107-7 98-7 123-8 
98-6 100-3 109-2 101-6 124-2 
1-2 3-5 1-4 3°3 3-2 
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who employed 57,935 on the date under re- 
view. The majority of workers taken on were 
employed in pulp and paper mills, while print- 
ing and publishing was rather slacker. All 
except the Prairie Provinces shared in the in- 
crease. Less extensive gains were reported on 
the corresponding date last year and the 


index number then was nearly 11 points 
lower. : 

Textile Products—There were considerable 
fluctuations in the different divisions of the tex- 
tile group, accompanied by no general change; 
woollen and miscellaneous textile mills added 
to their staffs, while garment and personal 


TABLE III.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES (JAN. 1920 = 100) 














— 1Relative Sept. 1 Aug. 1 Sept. 1 Sept. 1 Sept. 1 Sept. 1 
weight 1926 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 
Manufacturing................... 55-3 96-9 95-8 89-4 84-5 93-0 86-5 
Animal products—edible......... 1-9 108-4 105-2 104-2 100-2 94-1 95-4 
Bur Andproducts essen ie rae! 0-1 85-9 80-5 84-0 87-3 90-5 96-6 
Leather and products............ 2-0 78:5 76:3 72°3 73°7 76:3 78:3 
Lumber and products............ 6-8 119-5 119-4 115-1 110-5 119-7 114-8 
Rough and dressed lumber..... 4-8 150-8 151-2 145-5 143-5 153-1 142-0 
CUrnItuTO ae wy | ea aoe ie 0-9 83-1 83-9 77°3 §6°3 68-8 79-2 
Other lumber products......... de 78-4 76-5 75-4 69-7 83-3 78-6 
Musical instruments.............. 0-4 O30 71-9 62-5 62-3 64-7 59-4 
Plant products—edible........... 3:5 107-3 106-3 104-4 101-8 97-9 99-0 
Pulp and paper products.......... 6-7 113-8 111-1 102-9 100:5 104-5 96-6 
Pulpand papers: Be. cet 3-6 131-2 125-4 111-4 107-4 116-5 101-6 
Paper productsivas. cs . dydesiele 0:7 92-5 91-8 88°8 &7-6 88-0 83-5 
Printing and publishing........ 2-4 100-4 100-7 97-6 96-6 95-5 95-0 
Rubberjproductsi ye. sews, wet: 1-4 87-0 87-2 89-9 67°3 70-8 71-7 
(Rextile produets tonic oot ve lap aes 8:3 92-5 92-5 88-0 79-9 85-0 85-7 
Thread, yarn and cloth........ 3-1 105-9 105-3 100-9 84-7 91-6 100-6 
Hosiery and knit goods........ 1-7 102-8 102-7 92-4 2-3 93-0 86-0 
Garments and personal furnish- 

ATES this MEAD ea eae eet irae ut 245 74-0 75-8 WOES 72-6 Ould 73-1 

Other textile products.......... 1-0 98-3 94-4 94-6 §6°2 92-2 86-6 
Tobacco, distilled and malt 

LY CGWOTS 7A. Hua Hep HR eo ie 1-4 102-2 101-2 103-9 99-3 88-2 99-9 
Wood distillates and extracts.... 0:0 84-1 89-4 73°6 105-8 111-1 69-4 
Chemicals and allied products... 0:7 64-1 83-5 79-6 82-3 87-0 88-6 
Clay, glass and stone products... 1:3 109-5 109-7 90-0 89-7 102-4 94-4 
Electric GCUPTENG Renee den eee 1h 134-0 134-1 138°3 133-2 125-3 123-0 
Electrical apparatus.............. 1:2 125-4 119-2 109-2 107-2 104-7 79:5 
Iron and steel products.......... 14-7 82-4 81:7 71:0 65:7 86-0 72-3 

Crude, rolled and forged pro- 

UCTS er ne in er ae: 1-4 62-2 58-2 49-8 42-2 78-4 60-9 
Machinery (other than ve- 

MICs) uaa cn heey ada ae 1-1 75-9 76-3 71-2 65-4 79-1 64-3 
Agricultural implements....... 0-9 79-6 85:5 57-2 39-5 61-6 53-1 
Land vebicles aici Me ls o. 7-0 98 +4 98-1 86-1 82-3 105-9 87-3 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing 0-4 30-5 33-4 30-0 28-1 27-2 23-8 
Heating appliances............. 0:6 89-5 85-8 83-8 82-0 92-9 86-5 
Iron and_ steel fabrication 

(he x8h)) ee hi a ET 0-7 99-7 95-6 75-7 74-0 100-8 84-6 
Foundry and machine shop 

produets Gos nah pt AN 0-6 81-4 79-0 73°4 64-2 85-5 73-0 
Other iron and steel products. . 2-0 81-6 79-6 71-1 67-1 76-8 fhe Way) 

Non-ferrous metal products. ..... 1:8 102-8 99-8 83-8 78-0 91-0 78:5 
Mineral products................. 1-2 108-1 106-0 110-9 108-0 103-5 94-4 
Miscellaneous is ve oy et eka et 0-4 85-5 84-9 82-5 82-6 86-5 90-1 
MOE Sin gs Pa eee es he Abie ne Dale 1-7 37-0 35-0 38-5 43-7 43-1 36:5 
Maar 8 ee eB a ee ie, Del 97-2 95-4 93-7 99-1 104-0 97-1 
SOO) Tete athe ct SUldae Vibe eal es 2-9 80-6 77-4 73-0 84-8 94-6 93-9 
Metallic ores oe ihc. Dive tii sek 1-4 154-7 154-5 157-0 148-1 132-7 102-2 
Non-metallic minerals (other 
PHAN COBL)E BOC) dead tacts 0:8 111:3 114: 107-1 99-9 108-8 105-5 
Communication.................. 2-9 120-1 119-5 114°-8 115-1 106-4 103-4 
IBOLECTAD NS Men eM acer a alas 0-6 126-5 127-5 119-1 113-8 111-4 101-4 
Telephones meek hae Ma a: 2°3 118-4 117-4 113-6 112-9 105-1 104-0 
Transportation ARON than WU) pine 13:3 113-4 111-6 108-7 107-8 113-4 111-9 
Street railways and cartage...... 25 118-4 117-4 115-1 114-9 121-6 125:3 
Steam TOU WAYS so 225 0212 0h as 9-2 102-4 100-4 98-4 98-5 107-0 97-8 
Shipping and stevedoring........ 1-8 224-9 223-7 208-3 195-6 163-9 255-2 
Construction and maintenance. 13-0 217-6 223 +4 175-5 165-3 120-9 164:3 
Building Lasts We laneiara fet eiceneoy ic See ones 4-4 199-4 194-0 147-2 140-9 147-2 123-6 
PTS AWAY Gh obec d CNG ee eas Gs 3-0 2, 893-2 2,976-1 2,523-4 1,945-6 3, 667-2 3,239-7 
HURT WAY. piemats esi ete ere 5-6 153-9 164-8 130-1 132-0 163-2 149-1 
Services ihe Wee ee nie ns 1-9 132-2 133-8 125-9 121-7 120-3 105-0 
Hotels and restaurants........... 1-1 144-1 148-1 142-7 136-2 137-1 113-2 
Professional. A ic) Oe Ea ae by a ee 0-2 116-9 112-1 108-9 101-0 111-4 94-3 
Personal (chiefly laundries)...... 0-6 120-4 120-5 106-6 105-3 100-7 95-9 
RG isi Ro CORRE Yc ns ot Ait aes 6°8 98-9 99-0 5-6 92-1 92-0 90-8 
Reta Sele tee eet se ee 2 4-4 97-8 97-7. 94-9 89-7 89-8 87-1 
Wholesales). Mienacc sienna: 2-4 101-0 101-4 96-8 96-6 96-1 97:3 
All Industries.................... 100-0 104-9 104-2 96-6 93-1 100-0 93-7 


*Nore.—The “relative weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is 
of the total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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furnishing manufacturers released some help. 
Returns were tabulated from 496 manufac- 
turers, with 70,878 workers, or 8 more than on 
August 1. The situation on September 1 
last year was not so favourable, although a 
slight gain was then recorded. 


Tobacco, . Distilled and Malt Liquors.— 
The trend of employment in this industry con- 
tinued to be favourable, chiefly in Quebec and 
Ontario. The working forces of the 98 co- 
operating establishments aggregated 12,023 
persons, as compared with 11,787 on August 1. 
There was a somewhat smaller increase on the 
same date of 1925, when the index number was 
a little higher. 


Electrical  Apparatus—Employment in 
plants producing electrical appliances showed 
an expansion that brought it to a higher level 
than at any\ time during 1925. Statements 
were compiled from 37 firms employing 9,884 
workers, or 327 more than in their last report. 
Quebec and Ontario reported the bulk of the 
gain. 


Iron and Steel Products—The crude, rolled 
and; forged, automobile, heating appliance, 
structural, iron and steel, tool, foundry and 
machine shop divisions of the iron and steel 
industry recorded increased activity, while 
there were losses in railway car, agricultural 
implement and steel shipbuilding works, The 
result was an increase of 1,154 persons in the 
staffs of the 620 manufacturers making re- 
turns, who had 126618 workers. The Mari- 
time Provinces, Ontario and Prairie Provinces 
reported recovery, but in Quebec there was 
a falling off in employment. Additions to 
staffs were also noted on September 1, 1925, 
when the index at 71.0, was over 11 points 
lower than on the date under review. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—Smelters and 
refineries and lead, tin, zinc and copper fac- 
tories showed increased activity; 107 manu- 
facturers in this division enlarged their staffs 
from 15,115 persons on August 1 to 15,495 at 
the beginning of September. This increase, 
which was considerably larger than that noted 
on the corresponding date last year, caused 
the situation to be better than in any month 
since 1920. Firms in Ontario and British 
Columbia reported practically all the gain. 


Mineral Products—The production of gas, 
petroleum and other commodities coming 
under this heading, showed an increase in all 
provinces. Statements were tabulated from 
74 employers with 9,950 workers, as against 
9,702 in the preceding month. Employment 
was in slightly smaller volume than on Sep- 
tember 1, 1925, although reductions were then 
indicated. 


Logging 


The seasonal improvement in logging was 
less extensive than is usual at the beginning 
of September, and the index number was 
slightly lower than in the early autumn a 
year ago. A combined working force of 14,- 
615 men was employed by the 210 firms mak- 
ing returns, compared with 14,063 on August 
1. Practically all the gains were in Ontario, 
while in British Columbia the tendency was 
downward. 


Mining 


Coal—An important increase was noted in 
the number of employees in coal mines in 
both the Maritime and Prairie fields. AccorJ- 
ing to statistics from 87 operators, their staffs 
rose from 24,045 persons on August 1 to 25,076 
at the beginning of September. These addi- 
tions, which are the largest recorded during 
the present year, caused the index number to 
be nearly eight points higher than on Sep- 
tember 1 a year ago, when pronounced de- 
creases were reported. 


Non-metallic Minercls—A seasonal falling 
off involving approximately the same number 
of workers as on the corresponding date in 
1925 was shown in this division. Data were 
tabulated from 69 firms having 6,848 workers, 
or 213 less than in thc preceding month. A 
large part of the decline was in Quebec, but 
there were also reductions in the Prairie Pro- 
vinces and British Cotumbia. 


Communication 


A minor gain took place on telephones, | 
while telegraphs afforded slightly less employ- 
ment. The staffs of the 181 communication 
companies furnishing returns aggregated 24,- 
950 persons, as compared with 24,824 in the 
preceding month. The situation vas better 
than on the corresponding date last year, 


when curtailment was noted in the com- 
munication group. 
Transportation 


There was a considerable increase in em- 
ployment on steam railways, and smaller gains 
in local and water trarsportation The great- 
est gains were in Ontario and the Prairie 
Provinces. The 265 transportaticn companies 
making returns employed 114,700 workers, as 
compared with 112,795 in the preceding 
month. This advance was very much larger 
than that noted on September 1 last year. 
the index number then was over four points 
lower. 
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Construction and Maintenance 


Building—Employment in buiiding con- 
struction made its sixth consecutive gain; the 
index number rose from 108.3 on March 1 to 
199.4 at the beginning of September, the 
highest point reached since the record was 
begun in 1920. Three hundned and _ thirty 
contractors employed 38,195 workers, an in- 
crease of 842 as compared with their last re- 
port. This expansion is practically the same 
as that indicated on September 1 last year. 
Firms in Ontario and the Prair:e Provinces 
registered practically all the improvement. 


Highway.—A slight contraction in employ- 
ment on highway construction and mainten- 
ance was noted at the beginning of Septem- 
ber, according to statistics from 118 firms 
with 25,460 workers as against 26,057 in the 
preceding month. Gsins were recorded in 
the Maritime and Prairie Provinces but else- 
where the tendency was unfavourable. This 
seasonal loss was smaller than that registered 
on the corresponding month of 1925, 1924, and 
1923. 


Railway—A further reduction in activity 
was noted on railway construction and main- 
tenance, 3,441 persons being released from the 
staffs of the 35 co-operating employers, whose 
staffs aggregated 48,401 workers. Al]l provin- 
ces shared in the recession, which was most 
pronounced in the Prairie Provinces. The 


falling off indicated on the same date last 
year was rather larger and employment then 
was in much smaller volume. 


Services 


Additions to staffs in the personal service 
and professional divisicns of the service group 
were Offset by seasonal reductions in summer 
hotels there being only a small general 
change in the payrolls of the 171 establish- 
ments making returns, which had 16,311 work- 
ers. Conditions in the service group were 
better than at the beginning of September, 
1925. 

Trade 


A slight increase wax shown in trade, accord- 
ing to 548 firms, with 58,197 employees, or 
138 more than in the preceding mcnth. Retail 
and wholesale houses both registered slight 
improvement, particularly in Ontario and the 
Western Provinces. The level ot employ- . 
ment was rather highcr than on September 1 
last year, when the trend was also upward, 

Tables I, II and JIJI give index numbers 
of employment by economic areas, leading 
cities and industrics. respectively. The 
columns headed “Relative weight” show the 
proportion that the number of employees re- 
ported in the indicated area or industry is of 
the total number of employees reported in 
Canada by the firms making returns for Sep- 
tember 1, 1926. 





EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR AUGUST, 1926 


[TD CRING the month of August, 1926, the 
reports from the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada showed an increase 
of 108 per cent in the average daily place- 
ments over that of the preceding period, while 
a decline of 6 per cent was registered when 
a comparison is made with the average daily 
placements effected during the corresponding 
month a year ago. This loss was entirely due 
to decreased farm placements, but gains, gen- 
eral in all other divisions, reduced the net loss 
to 6 per cent for the whole of Canada as in- 
dicated above. The most noteworthy in- 
creases over August of last year were in manu- 
facturing, logging, transportation and trade. 
The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1924, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
placements effected for each one hundred ap- 
plications for work registered at the offices of 
the Service throughout Canada, the computa- 
tions being made semi-monthly. It will be 
noticed that the curves of vacancies and 
placements in relation to applications rose 
rapidly throughout the period, the marked ex- 


pansion shown during the latter half of the 
month being mainly in the Prairie Provinces 
where harvesting and threshing operations 
created an active demand for workers, which 
in some parts of the West exceeded the supply. 
The calls this year, however, were slightly less 
than those recorded during August of last 
year, though the ratios of vacancies and place- 
ments during the first half of the month were 
on a slightly higher level than those shown 
during the first half of August, 1925. The 
ratio of vacancies to each hundred applica- 
tions was 93.8 and 101.5 during the first and 
second half of August, 1926, in contrast with 
the ratio of 90.2 and 102.0 during the same 
periods in 1925. The ratio of placements to 
each one hundred applications during the 
periods under review was 88.6 and 91.5 as 
compared with 86.9 and 92.7 during the cor- 
responding month a year ago. 

The offices reported that an average of 2,414 
applications for employment were received 
daily during the first half of August in com- 
parison with 1,606 daily during the preceding 
period and with 2,344 daily during the cor- 
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During the latter 
half of August applications for work averaged 
3,040 daily in contrast with 4,101 daily during 
the same period of last year. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
by employers to the Service daily was 2,265 
during the first half and 3,595 during the latter 
half of the month, in comparison with 2,115 
and 4,185 daily during the corresponding 
periods of August, 1925. During the latter 


responding period of 1925. 


employment numbered 57,636 men and 4,100 
women. The Service received notification of 
77,501 opportunities for employment, of which 
67,183 were for men and 10,318 for women 
workers. Applications for employment num- 
bered 67,784 from men and 10,735 from women, 
a total of 78,519. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected to date by the offices of the Em- 
ployment Service :— 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications 
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1924 


half of July, 1926, the average number of 
vacancies registered daily was 1,461. 


The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during the 
first half of August was 2,139, of which 1,794 
daily were in regular employment and 345 
daily were in casual work. This is in com- 
parison with the daily average of 1,286 during 
the preceding period and with 2,037 daily dur- 
ing the corresponding period a year ago. Dur- 

-ing the latter half of the month placements 
averaged 3,288 daily (2,873 regular and 365 
casual) in contrast with 3,801 daily during the 
same period a year ago. 

During August, 1926, the offices of the Ser- 
vice referred 72,228 persons to vacancies and 
effected a total of 70,980 placements, of the 
latter 61,736 were in regular employment and 
9,244 in casual work. Placements in regular 
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Placements 
Year — 
Regular Casual Totals 
1919 (10 months)...... 268,001 37,904 305, 905 
LQ20 aod ah seten te he. 366,547 79,265 445, 812 
LO Tiere rss tage eve ees 280,518 75,238 355, 756 
LOD Dealers aioli cyanea nies 297, 827 95, 695 393,522 
IES Aes at st SP a 347,165 ts pety/ 462,552 
LOO Aree AT A) \:R eames. 247,425 118,707 366, 132 
1 OS Bikey oh seen emir kas 306, 804 105, 021 412,825 
1926 (8 months)...... 194,305 70, 242 264,547 





NOVA SCOTIA 


There was a decrease of over 2 per cent 
in the number of orders received by employ- 


ment offices in Nova Scotia during August, — 


when compared with the preceding month, 
but a gain of over 20 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding month last year. 
Placements, however, were higher under both 
comparisons, 


being nearly 4 per cent 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1926 
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VACANCIES APPLICANTS Regular 
place- 
OFFICES i ments 
Reported | Unfilled || Regist’d | Referred PLacupD Unplaced!| same 
during | atend of|} during to at end of || period 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1925 

Paats 

OVA SCOUA: ees ck en ea acs 683 177 723 659 327 266 555 304 
piety CAM Grae Sten ork nh ek EINE ok ei He 8 308 75 309 263 81 182 270 55 
NEW las cOW. Woe wee ec omer ae 131 33 181 161 92 21 207 163 
Sy aney ih Ailes ok) ea 250 69 233 235 154 63 78 86 
New #rumswick...................0. 863 54 878 774 421 351 421 275 
CON Gates oA Malte Minion Mee LI col lUa er lle stad $2 9g 95 92 27 63 87 29 
MONG TON: Neer a ey oii ann ae 429 43 348 337 199 138 75 92 
FOLEE RE) Ove RUN MURR ERG NK RIG pe Ay IRSA aE EE 352 2 435 345 195 150 259 154 
QUE Deere aie oa re nh ie CB ots 3,042 752 4,107 2,976 2,084 52 868 2.115 
DED 2!) See eT GEER 317 277 397 294 291 3 50 156 
AY ACGS Ys ere PN mNeN re See Meu Ga cosa 1,676 251 2,462 1,550 1,387 7 610 1,308 
Quebec wi G dae eed. eee Be chtatite tales 551 49 669 591 451 40 104 313 
SheroPooke ws “eee re ets tou 90 228 198 181 1 27 183 
HHT ee REV OT@etniroae Meese tate eee 341 85 351 343 274 1 77 155 
OnCArio (eae hy oa age te 15,175 3,194 15, 952 13, 042 9,081 3,446 4,376 8,233 
Beeville rt cake sbercken eee ore eos 176 0 173 171 128 46 OW Nby/ 
BrAnttordss. LAwemi a Wea ats 241 29 | 272 208 113 94 64 78 
Chat iiain, EUs gine 1 pie nn aE 366 35 340 331 278 53 16 161 
COpaIC Wy nue Tie seer ea aa eae 415 75 343 328 292 1 49 312 
Bort (William ®. Nene. se Ue aaa nae 570 51 656 62 589 31 45 264 
Canetp as a tee aes aie toe cei 159 50 200 - 168 93 47 89 50 
Panton aerctd eee pie el Lee erAbl a RE S| 1,193 513 678 598 356 
Tinos ont iene aenaniineie anime nein’ 241 31 244 202 98 104 58 135 
IaItehenenee seh Ae ees ee. 232 41 350 210 148 52 141 97 
Donal oia iin hwe Waele eal a Suede 392 123 | 429 390 252 86 214 239 
Niagarad alls ).4..: 2) ye annotate 299 46 237 270 213 55 95 200 
North Bayi ac ais tiesinceneoene 945 235 861 856 812 44 9 378 
Ose waien discte dries tae ee tone ee 266 76 357 200 144 ma5G 75 83 
OCCA WE tl eh E et, en mee RD A Ne ie 943 276 873 840 541 203 440 789 
Pembroke rk, i), eon eee ae 165 88 196 180 151 29 39 233 
Peterborough. ; uciahion eave 166 35 157 192 147 16 42 136 
ROT ATELUL, arene n nO men eae te 1,069 254 749 749 re 2 26 | 827 
St. Catharines.) (i. ween et eae one 508 51 507 426 271 155 83 216 
StAehonicis rae. wee eee ne teen 199 26 186 198 124 72 25 67 
POE GaN PVG AAU Sede A Ma) “IRI es OTH ah 203 i 185 203 125 78 115 175 
S: 55 MAR Orde: eye boi ae wae 454 215 381 298 244 40 52 228 
Ducliouryio dui, dhe hc Meek ee 1,178 559 516 506 498 8 14 619 
UTIs 2 ects hs aieeka os Spa ae a 466 163 320 297 294 3 20 247 
dW Sy G35 te Men Wee ea a SER ID a 3,541 617 5,126 oeeoe 1,709 1,309 1,925 1,689 
Wintleor! fick iia eae Lak alee 770 56 843 744 586 158 105 497 
Manlena: to hoes By eas 10,677 381 10,773 10, 484. 8,369 1, 957 418 7,319 
Brandon uae tee eee 1,418 19 1, 259 1,260 1,197 63 3 1,431 
Dani te Mets od ae ae ee 388 101 297 306 264 42 ] 22) 

Pottageia Pravin. iii) ele ak: 761 73 638 638 475 163 OF eee 
The Pee 7, date ee 8,110 188 8,579 8,280 6,433 1,689 414 5, 666 
Saskatcnewan....................... 28,537 3,749 21,191 21,106 20,338 732 333 25,5263 
TS LeVaN a ocho 2) dele eae saan aire 299 293 293 9g 873 
Moone Jayne... eee eh anne 9,331 1,168 222 7,185 6,998 151 132 6, 839 
North Battleford |... ys. 52 ee 690 66 550 550 498 52 0 752 
PENS AIDOPE Ace sue cine sane eee 736 96 499 485 445 40 18 752 
Reg Aris oes th he Hiinty es eelal mee peel 6,950 965 4,678 4,640 4,359 281 115 4,129 
Maga DOO. EE J, .5 yh A. albu: 5,361 488 3,950 3,958 3,816 142 62 6,953 
Swift Current AES SLA Che cic ees RPE OLAS 1,935 295 522 1, 522, 1,509 13 il 2200 
gos) a eed UR Er eee ee iy ee. Mint 2,288 578 || 1,550 1,546 1,537 9 4 1,595 
SV ORKCOM iy hac eit Ace BRE 667 93 587 587 543 44 t 518 
DME GILOR Gicad Geet mt eek sete eaten 340 340 340 340 0 0 595 
Berea le, MO Pek OR ee 13,552 222 12,294 11,859 11, 226 585 568 12,876 
Caley ot AND ot) Oi f 5,923 56 4,972 4,685 4,468 217 242 4,519 
Prnimelions iy, Wa... c. Vek. Mae. 0) 1,007 25 941 839 813 26 76 1,201 
Amon bE I 2 oa ee De 4,255 106 4,355 4,361 4,062 251 186 4,831 
bethibeidge.. (V4.0) ciate, ws 1, 883 22 | 1,520 | 1,467 | 1.398 69 63 || 1,855 
Odieine Hatha... wer eehe, cree 484 13 506 507 485 22 470 
British Columbiake): 7 Sees. 4,966 408 12,601 11,388 9,390 1,855 1,825 11,360 
Cranbrook) al oo We 277 37 314 31 266 4 206 
BIMIGOPR. 4 Wasa, yo. ye en 114 3 422 365 358 3 56 495 

BVCIOWHE,. SULT Can, er ak 317 76 342 330 279 ARSE Dero Ma: er ete 
DT ARALTI 0 Uhe ah gun itocks lon Geoeaa ri! 6 52 36 13 23 133 23 
elsont Bete Sh Sat Sh a PI 112 12 388 377 374 4 26 395 
New Westminster Se eae tA hy So. 111 4 697 675 610 65 263 760 
Penticton the bay acai Rta ote a ed Ur 171 10 236 236 201 29 16 246 
ence Goorge, 270 es er ee 132 9 444 444 444 0 0 613 
Prince Hupenty liso. oe Leia) 151 3 495 474 403 vl 24 644 
PVSVOISLOKO: borin Vite 7. ees ea, 29 5 4 29 29 29 110 
Mascover. 4 eit: gitaenin puree 2,810 226 7,794 6,876 5,537 1,217 884 6,522 
OED OUG, sererecccie ty ac aeraia es diag Pea 124 16 246 _ 276 275 16 425 
LATO, 427 1 SN cement oti SME fe patna: 547 3 1,087 960 606 349 373 921 
All GGices ous i AON. Se 77,501 8,937 78,519 72, 288 61,736 9,244 9,364 67,745 
CE By salami Ee AS Eee Te MOT 67,183 6,317 67,784 63,346 | .57,636 5, 284 6,443 63, 896 


is tak Sas ctahs a aadep ahd avec’ Soetraereuiee 10,318 2,620 10,735 8,942 4,100 3,960 2,921 3, 849 
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above July and nearly 11 per cent in excess of 
August, 1925. Increased placements in the 
transportation group were mainly responsible 
for the gains over last year, the changes in 
other industrial divisions being small. Place- 
ments by industrial groups included manu-- 
facturing, 54; logging, 78; transportation, 79; 
construction and maintenance, 55; and ser- 
vices 241. Regular employment was secured 
for 249 men and 78 women during ‘the month. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


The demand for workers as reflected by 
orders listed by officers in New Brunswick 
during August was nearly 15 per cent greater 
than in the preceding month, and over 22 
per cent higher than in the corresponding 
month last year. Placements were over 2 
per cent higher than in July, and more than 
15 per cent above August, 1925. Increases 
over last year were recorded’ in all industrial 
groups except services and trade, the most 
noteworthy gain being in the logging industry. 
Industrial divisions in which most of the 
placements were effected during the month 
were manufacturing, 56; logging, 130; con- 
struction and maintenance, 77; and services, 
394, of which 246 were of household workers. 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
311 of men and 110 of women. 


QUEBEC 


During August, officers in the Province of 
Quebec received orders for nearly 11 per cent 
less workers than in July, but over 20 per cent 
more than during August last year. Place- 
ments were nearly 5 per cent lower than in 
July, but nearly 22 per cent higher than in 
August, 1925. Substantial gains in the con- 
struction and maintenance division were 
mainly responsible for the increases over 
August last year, but were offset in part 
by decreased placements in the logging and 
services groups. The changes in all other in- 
dustrial divisions were small. Placements by 
industrial groups included manufacturing, 
289; logging, 270; farming, 66; transportation, 
86; construction and maintenance, 1,426; ser- 
vices, 429, of which 268 were of household 
workers; and trade, 62. During the month 
under review 2.208 men and 376 women were 
placed in employment. 


ONTARIO 


Opportunities for employment as indicated 
by orders listed at Ontario offices during 
August were over 5 per cent better than in 
the preceding month, and nearly 11 per cent 
above the corresponding month last year. 
Placements were on practically the same level 


as in July, but were more than 11 per cent 
higher than in August last year. Farming 
and trade were the only groups in which less 
placements were made than last year, sub- 
stantial increases being recorded in the manu- 
facturing industries, logging, mining, trans- 
portation and construction and maintenance. 
Industrial divisions in which most of the 
placements were effected during the month 
included manufacturing, 2,135; logging, 1,031; 
farming, 1,359; mining, 176; transportation, 
583; construction and maintenance, 3,318; ser- 
vices, 3,505, of which 1,958 were of household 
workers; and trade 337. Regular employment 
was procured for 7,914 men and 1,167 women 
during the month. 


MANITOBA 


Orders listed at Manitoba offices during 
August called for about 155 per cent more 
workers than in July, but about 3 per cent 
less than in August last year. Placements 
showed approximately the same percentage of 
gain as vacancies over July, and were also 
nearly 16 per cent higher than during August 
last year. Increased placements over the 
corresponding month last year were shown 
in all industrial divisions except construction 
and maintenance and services, the declines in 
the latter being small. Placements were con- 
siderably higher in the manufacturing indus- 
try and farming. Industrial groups in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month were manufacturing, 415; farming, 
7,300; construction and maintenance, 477; ser- 
vices, 1,705, of which 1,325 were of household 
workers; and trade, 305. There were 7,708 
men and 661 women placed in regular employ- 
ment during the month. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


There was an increase of over 563 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
offices in Saskatchewan during August, when 
compared with the preceding month, but a re- 
duction of over 12 per cent when compared 
with the correspondmg month last year. 
Placements were over 501 per cent higher 
than in July, but over 18 per cent less than in 
August, 1925. Farm placements were consid- 
erably less than last year, and were mainiy 
responsible for the reduction under this com- 
parison. Placements by industrial divisions 
included manufacturing, 155; farming, 19,298; 
transportation 88, construction and mainten- 
ance, 410; and services, 1,016, of which 600 
were of household workers. Regular employ- 
ment was secured for 19,779 men and 559 
women during the month. 
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ALBERTA 


Employment opportunities during August, 
as indicated by positions offered through 
offices in Alberta, were over 195 per cent 
better than in the preceding month, but 
nearly 15 per cent below the corresponding 
month last year. Placements were about 
165 per cent higher than in July, but were 
over 12 per cent less than :in August, 1925. 
The declines from last year were due to de- 
creased placements in the manufacturing in- 
dustries, farming and mining, offset in part by 
gains in logging, transportation and _ trade. 
Placements by industrial groups included 
manufacturing, 279; farming, 9,287; transpor- 
tation, 108; construction and maintenance, 909; 
services, 864 of which 585 were of household 
workers; and trade, 240. During the month 
under review 10,689 men and 537 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


During the month of August positions 
offered through offices in British Columbia 
were over 9 per cent less than in July, but 
approximately the same as in August last 
year. Placements were over 114 per cent 
higher than in July, but over 14 per cent less 
than during August, 1925. Most of the place- 
ments effected during the month were trans- 
fers of harvesters to the Prairie Provinces, but 
the number was not so great as in August, 
1925, which accounted for the decline in place- 
ments under this comparison. Placements 
in the manufacturing industries, transporta- 
tion and trade were higher than last year, but 
declines were recorded in logging, mining, 
construction and maintenance, and _ services, 
in addition to farming as mentioned above. 
Industrial groups in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month in- 
cluded manufacturing, 924; logging, 362; farm- 
ing, 7,034; mining, 133; transportation, 378; 
construction and maintenance, 924; services, 
1,260, of which 668 were of household workers; 
and trade, 205. Placements in regular em- 
ployment during the month numbered 8,778 
of men and 612 of women. 


Movement of Labour 


During August, 1926, the offices of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada made 61,736 
placements in regular employment, of which 
52,202 were of persons for whom the employ- 
ment found was outside the immediate locality 
of the offices at which they were registered. 
Of the latter 4,881 were granted the Em- 
ployment Service reduced transportation rate, 
3,238 going to points within the same province 
as the despatching office, and 1,593 to other 
provinces. 


Quebec offices issued 103 transportation cer- 
tificates, 52 of which were granted to sawmill 
labourers and one to a blacksmith despatched 
by the Montreal office to points within its 
own zone and the balance were interprovincial 
transfers. Of the latter 2 were for plasterers 
going to Winnipeg, and one for a cook sent 
to Timmins from the Montreal office, while 
from Hull 36 bushmen travelled to Sudbury 
and 11 bushmen to North Bay. 

Of the 690 persons who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced rate in Ontario, 
544 were going to points within the same prov- 
ince as the despatching office, and 146 to other 
provinces. Of the latter, Hull received 50 
station men and 15 railway construction 
labourers from Port Arthur, and 10 railway 
construction labourers and 2 bushmen from 
North Bay. Fort William transferred 58 farm 
hands to employment in the Winnipeg zone 
and one farm hand to Regina, and Toronto 
10 plasterers to Winnipeg. Provincially, Fort 
William sent 77 construction labourers, 9 bush- 
men, 2 farm labourers, 3 engineers, 6 grounds- 
men, 2 cooks, 2 teamsters, one station worker 
and one carpenter to points within its own 
zone and Port Arthur, 71 farm workers, 9 
bushmen, 25 construction labourers and 5 
miners within its zone. From North Bay, 
Timmins received 99 bushmen, 5 painters, 13 
carpenters, 14 labourers, and 3 mill hands, | 
Cobalt, 9 miners, and Sault Ste. Marie one 
paper maker. From Toronto 77 bushmen 
travelled to points in the vicinity of Sudbury, 
one lineman, 2 bakers and one welder to Port 
Arthur, 5 carpenters to North Bay, and 3 line- 
men to Fort William while Sudbury trans- 
ferred 9 highway construction labourers and 2 
miners to Cobalt, 4 miners to Kingston, one 
station worker to Timmins, and 45 mill hands, 
6 teamsters, 11 bushmen and one maid to 
points within the Sudbury zone. Ottawa sent 
4 carpenters, London 3 construction! ‘labourers 
and 4 papermakers, and Kitchener’’‘one la- 
bourer, all to points in the North Bay zone. 
Of the remainder, Timmins transferred 2 
miners to Kingston and 2 labourers to Cobalt, 
and St. Catharines one miner to Kingston, 
and 2 moulders to Port Arthur. 

Special rate certificates granted in Mani- 
toba numbered 2,156, of which 1,094 were for 
provincial points, and 1,062 for other prov- 
inces. The provincial movement was for the 
most part to the farming districts of the 
province, all business being transacted through 
the Winnipeg office. From this office 1,070 
farm hands, 15 farm domestics, and’ 2 hotel 
workers travelled to various points in the 
province, 5 carpenters to Brandon, and 2 
building tradesmen within the Winnipeg zone. 
Of those going to other provinces, Winnipeg 
sent 86 sawmill labourers, 43 bushmen, 4 fire- 
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men, 3 hotel workers, one surface man, 4 
quarry labourers, one deck hand, one miner, 
2 hoisting engineers, one stationary engineer, 
and 2 cooks to the Port Arthur zone, one line- 
man to Toronto, one confectionery worker 
to Moose Jaw, one painter to Saskatoon, 44 
farm hands to Alberta points and 855 farm 
hands, 9 farm domestics and 2 hotel workers 
to various points in Saskatchewan. From the 
Brandon office one marble polisher went to 
Port Arthur. 

Special transportation certificates granted by 
Saskatchewan offices numbered 644, of which 
7 were issued to farm workers, 5 going from 
Regina, one from Moose Jaw and one from 
Prince Albert to points in Manitoba, and 2 
from Saskatoon to Alberta farms. Of the 635 
‘provincial transfers, 595 were farm hands and 
harvest workers, 382 of whom travelled from 
Regina, 108 from Moose Jaw, 99 from Sas- 
katoon, and 6 from Prince Albert to employ- 
ment in the surrounding districts. From 
Saskatoon also 17 railroad construction team- 
sters were despatched to North Battleford, 
one sawmill labourer and 2 cooks to Prince 
Albert, and 2 farm housekeepers to points in 
the Saskatoon zone, while from Regina one 
painter, one chambermaid, and 2 female cooks 
went to Moose Jaw, 2% household workers 
to Saskatoon, one waitress to each of the 
Weyburn and Swift Current zones and one 
housekeeper to Regina. In addition, Prince 
Albert transferred 8 bushmen and one black- 
smith to points within its own zone. 

In Alberta 1,034 special rate certificates 
were issued, 708 provincial and 326 interpro- 
vincial. Provincially 644 transfers were for 
farm labourers and harvest hands, 459 going 
from Edmonton, 180 from Calgary and 5 from 
Medicine Hat to harvest areas in the prov- 
ince. Hdmonton also transferred 6 trackmen, 
26 labourers, 5 miners, one housemaid, 2 en- 
gineers, 7 bushmen 2, mill labourers, one ma- 
chinist and. one blacksmith went to employ- 
ment in the Edmonton zone, and Calgary 
one auto mechanic to Drumheller and one 
iron moulder to Lethbridge. The remaining 
11 were hotel workers for various points in 
the province. The interprovincial movement 
was entirely of harvest workers, 323 going to 
Saskatchewan points, the majority of whom 
were sent from Edmonton, and 3 farm hands 
going from Calgary to Manitoba points. 

British Columbia officers granted certificates 
to 204 persons, all going to points within the 
province. From Vancouver 109 fruit pickers 
and cannery workers went to employment in 
the Okanagan Valley. The balance of the 
movement from Vancouver included 2 cooks, 
one sawmill labourer, 3 miners, one black- 


smith, one painter, one farm hand and 4 gen-_ 


eral labourers travelling to Penticton, one bar- 


ber and one planer man to Vernon, 4 miners, 
2 labourers, 2 bolt cutters, 2 blacksmiths, one 
teamster and 2 flunkeys to Kamloops, one 
cook to Kelowna, 6 station men, 3 miners and 
one flunkey to Revelstoke, 7 carpenters and 
4 labourers to Nelson, one planer man and 
one miner to Cranbrook, one farm worker to 
Prince George, and 24 labourers, one miner, 
2 flunkeys, and 4 hotel and household workers 
to points in the Vancouver zone, Nelson 
transferred one mucker to Revelstoke, 2 min- 
ers to Cranbrook and one bushman within its 
own zone, Penticton one railway construction 
foreman to Revelstoke, Prince George 4 bush- 
men to points within its own zone and Prince 
Rupert one hotel clerk to Prince George, and 
one miner within the Prince Rupert zone. 

Of the 4,831 workers who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate, 1,768 were carried by the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, 2,884 by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, 134 by the Temiskaming and North- 
ern Ontario Railway, 24 by the Edmonton, 
Dunvegan and British Columbia Railway, and 
21° by the Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 

In addition to the transportation facilities 
afforded the workers through the 2.7 cent per 
mile rate referred to above, the railway com- 
panies during August grant special harvest 
excursion rates to the Prairie Provinces. The 
fares to Winnipeg for harvesters are $15 from 
points in Ontario and Quebec and $20 from 
the Maritime Provinces, the return journey 
being $5 higher in each instance. Holders of 
excursion tickets can secure transportation 
beyond Winnipeg at a rate of one half cent 
per mile. All such reduced transportation is 
secured by direct application to the agents of 
the railway companies, although employment 
office officials meet all excursion trains at 
Winnipeg in order to inform workers where 
employment is available. The movement of 
harvest workers to the Prairie Provinces from 
British Columbia is recruited entirely by the 
Employment Service and a special rate is 
granted by the railway companies to all ap- 
pleants upon presentation of a certificate fur- 
nished by the Employment Service. Such 
certificates entitle the holder to a rate of $11 
from Victoria, and $10 from Vancouver or 
other British Columbia offices to Calgary or 
Edmonton, beyond which points the fare is 
one-half cent per mile. Certificates were 
issued by employment offices in British Co- 
lumbia to 7,315 workers, of whom 2,769 were 
destined for farms in Alberta, 4,510 in Sas- 
katchewan, and 36 in Manitoba. Of the har- 
vester workers transported from British Co- 
lumbia to the Prairie Provinces on the Special 
harvest rate, 2,363 were carried by the Cana- 
dian National Railways and 4,952 travelled 
on the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
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BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1926 


‘Lo was a seasonal decline of 36.6 per 

cent in the value of the building author- 
ized by 63 cities during August as compared 
with July, but in the more significant com- 
parison with August of last year there was 
an increase of 24.9 per cent. The aggregate 
for the month under review was $11,874,552, 
while in the preceding month it was $18,717,028 
and in the corresponding month of 1925 it 
was $9,511,008. 


Some 50 cities furnished detailed statements 
showing that they had issued nearly 1,250 per- 
mits for dwellings valued at_ practically 
$5,000,000 and over 2,500 permits for other 
buildings estimated to cost almost $6,500,000. 
In July, permits were issued for over 1,500 
dwellings and nearly 2,700 other buildings 
valued at approximately $7,000,000 in both 


cases. Authority was also given for an en- 
gineering project estimated to cost over 
$4,000,000. 


Prince Edward Island and Saskatchewan 
registered increases in the value of-the build- 
ing permits issued as compared with July; 
in the latter, the total of $2,053,020 reported 
by the three co-operating cities, was $1,535,060, 


or 296.4 per cent higher than in the preced- 
ing month. Of the declines elsewhere, those 
of $4,266,434 or 73.8 per cent in British Colum- 
bia and $2,945,409 or 36.4 per cent in On- 
tario, were greatest. Ags compared with 
August, 1925, all provinces except Nova Scotia 
and Quebec reported increases in the value of 
the building authorized. Saskatchewan re- 
ported the largest gain of $1,850,725. 


Montreal and Toronto registered declines in 
the permits issued as compared with the pre- 
ceding month and the corresponding month 
of last year. In Winnipeg and Vancouver 
there were losses in the former and increases 
in the latter comparison. St. John, Shawini- 
gan Falls, Three Rivers, Fort William, Galt, 
Peterborough, Riverside, St. Catharines, Wel- 
land, Woodstock, Brandon, Regina, Calgary, 
South Vancouver, and Victoria reported higher 
totals of building authorized than in either 
July, 1926, or August, 1925. 


Cumulative Record for First Eight Months, 
1926—The following table shows the value 
of the building authorized by 68 cities during 
August and in the first eight months of each 
year since 1910. The January-August average 


Taste I.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY THE VALUE OF BUILDING 
PERMITS ISSUED IN 63 CITIES, 


ae a ae 
SS 


Cities Aug. 1926 | July 1926 | Aug. 1925 
$ $ 

P.E.1.- Charlottetown 12,000 Ni 2,800 
Nova Scotia.......... 30, LL 81,770 90, 242 
*Hahiiaxe be. Mead: ats 28,270 76,895 77, 847 
New Glasgow....... 1,730 475 3,720 
*SYCne yee ci koe. eee 6,145 4,400 8,675 
New Brunswick..... 84,300 95, 065 20,790 
lredericton......... Nil 4,800 4,800 
TOL ONCtORY Tae eases 17,000 75, 865 15,990 

iSenbshreAKOl eit weep Paes * 67,300 14,400 Nil 
Quebec............... 2,030,756 2,31, 615 2,396, 680 

*Montreal-*Maison- 

NOUVEL, S55 select aN 1,578,081 1,870,250 1,681, 085 
*Quebec. PAR ne Met 155,010 544, 730 241,980 
Shawinigan Falls... 54,210 14,210 25,925 
*Sherbrooke Tens tae 20,500 101,100 93,100 
*Three Rivers....... 89, 880 65,050 24,090 
“Westmount Ree ees aie 183,075 236,275 336,500 
Ontario. ME ein ee ON525 (Ou 8,098,166 4,875,180 
Belleville... sahc3..' 11,600 21,226 5,750 
*Brantiord. 220, cada: 14,820 14,358 26, 980 
Chatham. pasar teiarcrste is 10,100 315, 250 13,200 
*Fort William........ 336, 480 158,000 43,925 
Lt, Oe ca 9,200 7,768 2,695 
OP OT ee en 17,960 44,780 38, 985 
*Hamilton...... SPCR 194, 700 248,350 258, 450 
Hingston oo scotia. 23,589 23,555 51,774 
*Kaitchener: e5,.¢ s, . 110, 830 121,945 86,186 
*London Ve eee ea 151, 900 1,246, 655 293,100 
Niagara Falls....... 88,330 80,275 184,375 
Oshawa ore je 2 oo) 120,320 337, 830 118, 885 
*OUswar. ce ee 161, 625 447,030 221, 845 
Owen Sound........ 8,200 52,800 5,000 
*Peterborough....... 53,395 44,135 23,825 
*PortiArthurs..o0" 45,743 60,195 24, 352 
*Stratiord. Na SO LHIO 36, 680 156,920 36, 226 
*St. Catharines...... 62,325 25,378 46,485 
*SG: Thomas i Oe Ae 13,810 7,530 15, 145 
SArniay iia see: 40,843 78,384 76,110 











Cities Aug. 1926 July 1926 | Aug. 1925 
: $ $ $ 
Sault Ste. Marie.. . 16,490 38,815 38,370 
< VOrOntOudecke cnet Leo os 2,265,040 1,936,325 
York and East York 
Townships...... 498,075 706, 2380 509,115 
WOHgMe oc 4) con te bat 20,700 14,975 6,845 
Windsor’) oe 616, 825 787, 242 454, 695 
Bard ula aset. Spek v4.9 (86,8500) | oe 887518 114,925 
RIVersides wc ues cok 272, 850 77,400 54, 600 
Sandwich: ../ii3i4% 124,300 182,675 65,550 
Walkerville......... 90,000 185,000 109,000 
Woodstock.......... 16, 644 7,918 12,482 
Manitoba ........... 618, 454 832, 960 438,030 
TBrandons seseer tak 45, 829 16,400 9,510 
St. Boniface ae he oaks 60, 825 69,910 47,950 
*Winninemte) me) eet. 511,800 746, 650 380,600 
Saskatchewan....... 2,053,020 517,960 202,295 
*Mooseiaw RASS stay 16,400 54,790 35, 260 
“Reoima lie.) Borie: 1,811,350 202,040 94,200 
*Saskatoon..... 4c. 225,270 261,150 72,835 
Alberta [ayes ee 375,170 481,078 263,810 
4Calvaryayy, Hae. en 133,385 117,830 73,325 
SE dImOntOn. ee 232,495 316,350 182,445 
Lethbridge......... 9,240 45,298 8,039 
Medicine Hat. fac83 50 1,600 10 
British Columbia... . 1,511, 980 5,778,414 e221 st 
Kam loops ee MAP ERN RS 14,570 26,775 33,195 
INBA TIN Os dns bys kay! 1,925 6,030 22.075 
*New Westminster... 51,675 101, 980 102, 820 
Prince Rupert....... 7,600 LLy575 16, 750 
*Vancouver Ppsetees atta 695,530 4,844,055 529, 755 
Points Grey. soe 503,400 522,650 31,900 
North Vancouver... 27,150 100,251 15,0°0 
South Vancouver... 139, 900 116,700 108, 000 
SVICtOriathee set ee, 70,230 48,428 51,666 
Total—63 Cities...... 11,874,552 | 18,717,028 9,511,008 
*Total—35 Cities..... 9,527,450 | 15,352,701 7,563,981 
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Value of permits issued | Average in- 
a dexes of’ 
Wholesale 
Prices of 
building 


Year 


In August | In first eight 





months materials in 
first eight 
months 
LO2bw array le $11,874,552 |3109, 211,942 150-0 
AOS) A Sailer nailed 9,511,008 88, 223,328 154-0 
SL TR OO 9,406, 733 81,762,083 162-6 
OES ERA mele lel 11,425,031 97,551,074 166-8 
TORO See. St ae 18, 158, 932 105,181,416 161-8 
TOD kOe Siete 10, 928,039 77, 665, 614 192-1 
192.0 ie, Seren tae 10,805, 846 86,303, 601 214-6 


index number of wholesale prices of building 
materials in those years is also given (1913= 
100). 


The January-August aggregate this year was 
greater by 23.8 per cent than in 1925; it was 
also 3.8 per cent higher than in 1922, the pre- 
vious high level since the war, and 40.6 per 


cent above the 1921 low mark. The average 


index numbers of wholesale prices of building 
materials were, at the same time, lower than 
in any other year since 1920. 





RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions that 
have recently been received by the Depart- 
ment. Such agreements are summarized each 
month in the Lasour Gazette. In the majority 
of cases the agreements are signed by both em- 
ployers and employees. Verbal agreements, 
which are also included in the records, are 
schedules of rates of wages, hours of labour 
and other conditions of employment agreed 
upon between the parties concerned, and in 
effect though not signed. In addition to 
these, important schedules of wages are sum- 
marized, including civic schedules. In the 
case of each agreement or schedule, the 
rates of wages for the principal classes of 
labour are given, with other information of 
general interest. 


Manufacturing: Foods, Drink and Tobacco 


LETHBRIDGE, ALBERTA.——LETHBRIDGE BREWERIES 
LIMITED AND INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
Unitep Brewery, FLour, CEREAL AND 
Sorr Drink WorKERS oF AMERICA, LOCAL 
Union No. 354. 


greement to be in effect from June 1, 1926, until 
May 31, 1927, with 30 days’ notice of change. 


Should union be unable to furnish help from April 
1 to October 1 extra help may be employed, pre- 
ference to returned soldier, and Canadian citizens, if 
no lay-off is caused to union men. Permit cards for 
such help shall be good for one month only, and 
be renewable except when tnion members report for 
work. Permit card men shall receive minimum wages 
of union men. 

No member shall be discharged or discriminated 
against for upholding union principles or for working 
on committees. No discrimination against permit card 
men on account of stagnation of business. 

Hours per week, from April 1 until October 31, 48; 
for ifirst five days of week, 8} hours with one hour 
for dinner; Saturdays, 54 hours. From November 1 
until March 31, hours per week, 44. First five days, 
8 hours with one hour for dinner; Saturdays, 4 hours. 


Six men shall work 8 hours per day with one hour 
for dinner under a 48 hour week and 7 hours 20 min- 
utes under a 44 hour week. They shall have every 
alternate Saturday afternoon off. 

Work before 6 a.m. and after 6 p.m. (Saturdays, 2 
p.m.), overtime. 

Second soaker operator shall be excepted from over- 
time on Saturday afternoons and night shifts. 


Overtime and holidays, time and _ one-half. 
Engineering Department: Wages, operating engin- 
eers, 79 cents per hour. Not less than 8 hours per 
shift, 7 days per week. Not less than one week’s 


holiday per year with pay. 

Machinists, not less than 78 cents per hour. Mach- 
inists, and pipefitters’ helpers, not less than $30 per 
week. 

Brewing and Bottling Department: Wages per week, 
first cellar and brew-house men, $39 for 48 hour week; 
$35.75 for 44 hour week. First’ wash-house men, 48 
hour week, $36; 44 hour week $33. Cellars, brew- 
house and wash-house helpers, 48 hour week, $34.50; 44 
hour week, $31.65. Tight barrel coopers, 48 hour 
week, $37.50; 44 hour week $34.35. Slack barrel 
cooper, 48 hour week, $36; 44 hour week, $33. Packers, 
headers-up and pasteurizer men, 48 hour week, $33; 
44 hour week, $31.25: Men starting work, first six 
months, 48 hour week, $27; 44 hour weck, $24.75; after, 
48 hour week, $30; 44 hour week, $27.50. 


Special regulations: two men to work in racking 
cellar in racking off 4 barrels or putting them twice 
high or over. Employees in water or damp, suitable 
boots and aprons free. Employees in cellars shall 
not be sent to a warm place to work and then back 
to the cellars. Employees shall have time to change 
to suitable clothing. When bottle filler is speeded, 
an extra wrapper man and packer shall be put on. 
When two men work on shifts they may change weekly. 


Wages for beer drivers, $140 per month, 48 hours per 
week. Teamsters shall be responsible for stable work 
exclusive of 48 hours excepting every other Sunday. 
Not less than one week’s holiday with pay after one 
year’s service. 

Soft Drink Department: Men’s 
48 hours, $24; 44 hours, $22. 

Apprentices: the company may put apprentices in 
each department. Apprentices, not over 20 years, to 
serve 2 years, min‘mum rate, first year, $18 per week; 
second year $21. 

Sickness shall be no excuse for discharge. 


In lay-off, men shall be laid off in rotation, no one 
longer than six days or less than one day at a time. 
Extra help to be laid off two days previous to union 
men. 


wages, per week, 
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In slack seasons during winter, men may apply for 
leave not exceeding four months without losing posi- 
tion or seniority. 

The firm agrees on special prices for beverages sold 
to employees for their own use. 

Differences shall be referred to a board of arbitration 
of two from each side, and, if these fail to agree, a 
fifth, decision of the majority to be binding. 

Materials shall be of union make if possible. 

Union label may be used by firms under the agree- 
ment. 


CaLcary, ALBERTA—CALGARY BREWING AND 
Mattinc Company, LIMITED, AND INTER- 
NATIONAL UNION oF UNITED BREWERY 
FLour, CEREAL AND Sort Drink WorKERS 
or America, Locan Union No. 124. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 1926 until 
June 1, 1927, with 30 days notice of change. 

Any competent’ man in his branch of work, member 
of the union, may be employed as engineer, fireman 
truckdriver, general purpose man or cooper provided 
he has passed the required examination. All employ- 
ees shall join the union within two months. 

None shall be discharged or discriminated against 
for union principles, or for working on a committee. 

From March 1 until November 1, hours, 9 per day 
for 5 days and 5 hours on sixth day. From November 
1 until. March 1, hours, 8 per day for 5 days and 4 
hours on sixth day. 

Engineers and firemen, six days (8 hours) per week. 
Overtime, time and one half. Only a certified engineer 
may supply on 7th day of week. 

Stablemen, 6 days a week, Saturday afternoon off; 
one week’s holiday per year with pay. All truck 
drivers shall be paid same rate; other teamsters shall 
be classed as assistants. Elevator men, two weeks’ 
holiday per year with pay, if working 7 days per 
week. 

General mechanics, 78 cents per hour; overtime, 14; 
Sundays and after midnight if working 16 hours pre- 
viously, double time. Mechanics’ helpers shall take 
turns at firing. 

Free beer shall be served once in the morning, at 
noon, and once in the afternoon. 

Sickness not to be reason for discharge. 

Extra men engaged during the busy season shall not 
be counted as permanent men. Company may hire 
extra help from April 1 until September 30, giving pre- 
ference to returned soldiers, under a permit card system 
provided no union men are out of work. ‘Temporary 
men shall receive 6 cents per hour less than rate for 
the department. 

Employees shall receive beer at special prices, for 
their own use. 

Company shall supply boots for work in cellars and 
wash-house in water. 

In lay-offs on account of stagnation of business men 
shall not be off longer than a week, lay-offs to be in 
rotation. 

-Overtime, time and one-half. 
double time. 

If new men are wanted, and no union men are 
available, company may hire.as they see fit. 

Differences shall be referred to a board of arbitration 
of two from each side, and a fifth if necessary, ma- 
jority decision to be binding. 

One boy may be employed for every six men, but 
must not perform the work of a man. Age to be 
16 to 19 years, but each must work three years to be 
classed as a man. 

Preference is to be given to union made materials and 
machinery. 

Wages per hour—general mechanics, 78 cents; pipe 
fitters, 75 cents; tight coopers, 73 cents; coopers (slack 
work), wash house helpers, 64 cents; Ist} man in brew 


Sundays and holidays, 


house and in fermenting cellars, 75 cents; 1st man in. 
wash house, cellarmen, elevator, brew house man, 66 
cents; 1st bottler, 65 cents; special man in bottle house, 
69 cents; Ist labeller bottlers, 64 cents; machine men— 
1st men on soakers, 62 cents; labourers, 59 cents; new 
men, 53 cents; boys, 39 cents; extra boys, 42 cents; 
truck drivers’ helpers, 60 cents; engineer, 73 cents; 
firemen, 66 cents; town truck drivers, $150 per month. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Orrawa, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN CONTRACTORS AND 
CoNTRACTING PLASTERERS AND OPERATING 
PLASTERERS AND CEMENT FINISHERS’ IN- 
TERNATIONAL Association, Locau No. 124. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 23, 1926, until 
August 22, 1927, and thereafter unless on 3 months’ 
notice of change. 

Wages, 90 cents per hour from August 28, 1926 until 
April 30, 1927 and $1 per hour from May 1, 1927 until 
a new agreement is made. 

Hours 8 per day (except Saturday), 44 per week. 

Overtime, until 10 p.m., time and one-half; there- 
after and Sundays and holidays, double time. No 
work on Labour Day. 

Foremen must be members of the local and will re- 
ceive 10 cents extra per hour. 

On work outside city limits 8 hours must be worked 
on the job. ‘Travelling time to be paid at ordinary 
rate. 

Only one apprentice is to be employed, he not being 
over 18 years of age at starting. Apprenticeship term 
to be four years. 

Agreement is to be operative except where it infringes 
on rights of other iocals. 


Fort Wiu1aMm AND Port ArtTHuR, ONTARIO.— 
Twin Curry Bumping CONTRACTORS AND 
BrIcKLAYERS, Masons AND Piasterers’ In- 
TERNATIONAL UNIoN No. 25. 


Agreement to be in effect verbally from May 1, 1926 
until April 30, 1927 with three months’ notice of change. 

Minimum wage per hour, within city limits, $1.10; 
outside city limits, $1.20. 

Hours, 8 per day (except Saturday); 44 per week. 
When working two shifts or more, no more than 
eight hours to be worked by men; on three shifts, 8 
hours vay for 7 hours work. 

Overtime and holiday work only in emergency, such 
as preservation of life and property; overtime, double 
tines 0) Te 
For work outside city limits, walking; time at rate 
of 3 miles per hour. For out of townxiwork, trans- 
portation to be paid to job and back,’ except when 
member leaves of own accord. , 

The shop steward shall inspect all scaffolds. 


Reaina, SASKATCHEWAN—Master PAINTERS’ 
ASSOCIATION AND BroTHERHOOD OF PAIN- 
TERS, DECORATORS AND PAPERHANGERS OF 
America, Locat No. 509. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 5, 1926, 
until June 1, 1927, and thereafter until amended, with 
three months’ notice of change prior to June 1 in any 
year. 

Hours, 
week. 

Overtime, until 8 p.m., time and a quarter; until 
midnight, time and a half; thereafter, double time. 
Saturdays, from noon until midnight, time and one- 
half. Sundays and holidays, double time; no work 
on Labour Day. 


eight per day (except Saturday); 44 per 
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On country work, travelling time and railway fare to 
be paid for going to job and returning. Board and 
expenses to be paid on all out-of town work. (This 
does not apply to sub-contracts). 

Wages per hour, painters, decorators, paperhangers, 
and glaziers, 824 cents. 

Work necessitating night shifts, time and one-quar- 
ter with a ten hour limit. 

Employers to cover workmen by insurance under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

An arbitration board to be appointed of three from 
each party to settle disputes. 


Vancouver, British CoLtumMBiA—GENERAL 
Contractors’ ASSOCIATION AND UNITED 
BroTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 11, 1926, until 
May 1, 1927. 

Wages per eight-hour day, $7.50. Days per week, 53. 

A meeting of representatives from both sides to be 
held on March 1, 1927 to discuss wages and working 
conditions for the following year. 

Carpenters to be employed as far as possible through 
the carpenters’ union. 


Victor14, British CotumsBiA—VictoriA ButIL- 
‘DERS’ EXCHANGE AND UNITED BroTHERHOOD 
OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, Locau No. 
1598. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 26, 1926, until 
July 1, 1927. 

Wages per day, until September 1, 1926, $6.50; from 
September 1 until July 1, 1927, $7. Hours, 8 per day, 
4 on Saturday. Overtime, 1st 4 hours, time and one- 
half; thereafter and Sundays and holidays, double 
time. 

No discrimination to be shown by either party. 

FEinployers agree to meet a committee of employees 
3 months’ previous to conclusion of agreement to dis- 
cuss working conditions. 


Service—Recreational 


WINbDsoR, ONTARIO.—CaAPITAL ‘THEATRE AND 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS, 
Locat No. 566. 


Rules and regulations attached to contract, for season 
from September 1, 1926, to September 1, 1927. 

For continuous music, from 2.30 p.m. to 11 p.m., six 
days per week: when three or more vaudeville per- 
formances are played, orchestra shall be relieved of 
all picture’ playing after supper show. The following 
scale for six’ or more men: Minimum weekly salary, 
pictures and vaudeville: Class A, leader, $77.50; side 
men, $57.50; organist on regular shift, $60. A one- 
half hour relief shift to be played by regular orchestra 
pianist for $1 per afternoon. Extra men for day to 
day engagements, afternoons, evenings, $7; afternoons 
and evenings, $12. Extra men for one week or more, 
$2 more than the regular men. 

Six days per week not later than 11 p.m. Maximum 
working hours: afternoons, 3; evenings, 3. Actual time 
in pit, 4 hours per day. Between afternoon and even:ng 
performances 24 hours must elapse. 

Reasonable relief must be provided when there is 
continuous music, or an additional $2 per day will be 
charged. 

Two hours per week allowed gratis for rehearsals in 
Class A to C houses when orchestra is employed after- 
noon and evenings. Musicians employed evenings only 
shall not be required to attend rehearsals, but on re- 
quest they shall receive $1.50 per hour or less. Over- 
time on free rehearsals, 75 cents per half hour or less. 


* 
Special rehearsals, $5 per man for not more than 3 
hours. Extra holiday matinees, pro rata. For any 
member featured as a soloist, not less than $2 extra. 

In case of disagreement, matter shall be referred to 
arbitration, of one member from each party and a 
third agreed upon. 

If theatre is unable to continue in business, agree- 
ment may beeterminated. 

Special provisions are made for broken weeks. 

Number of men contracted for may be reduced if so 
agreed. 

Members of orchestra may be discharged for certain 
causes. 


OrTTrawa, ONTARIO—CERTAIN Local THEATRES 
AND INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF T'HEATRI- 
cAL SraGE EMPLOYEES AND Movina Pic- 
TURE MacuIne Operators, Locat No. 257. 


Agreement to be effective from September 1, 1925, 
to August 31, 1927. 

Only operators supplied by the union to be em- 
ployed. 

Scale, per week, (not more than 48 hours), matinee 
and evening performances, 6 days, one journeyman 
operator employed, $40; all theatres operating 6 nights 
(not more than 28 hours) and one matinee, $30; 
theatres operating matinee and evening continuous per- 
formances for 6 days employing two journeymen opera- 
tors, $40 per shift. 

Extra matinees and Sundays, pro rata. 

Overtime, $1 per hour. Sunday concerts, $5. Screen- 
ings, 50 cents per reel. Assembling or dissembling 
machines $5. Extra performances, not more than 4 
hours, $5. In theatres operating more than eight hours, 
two operators to work split shifts. No operator to 
work more than 5 hours without 2 hours relief. 

Two weeks’ notice of dismissal to be given except in 
case of drunkenness or dishonesty. 

Employees to obey rules and directions of employers 
not conflicting with the agreement. 

The union will furnish competent men. 

Union members employed by the week shall give 
two weeks’ notice of Jeaving employment (except for 
non-payment of salaries). 


Toronto, OnTARIO— Movina Picture THEATRES 
AND INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF THEATRI- 
caL Stace Empiorees AND Movina Pic- 
ture Macuine Orerators, Locat No. 173. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 6, 1926, 
until September 1, 1927, and for an additional year 
unless 30 days’ notice is given. 

In dismissal, two weeks’ notice or two weeks’ salary 
to be given except in case of drunkenness or dis- 
honesty. Employees to obey rules and directions of 
employers not conflicting with the agreement. 

Union to furnish competent men. 

Members employed by the week shall give two weeks’ 
notice of leaving employment (except in non-payment 
of salaries). 

A projectionist required to work other than operat - 
ing or caring for “ minor mechanisms ”’ must be paid 
extra. 

Differences between Manager and projectionist must 
be reported to business agent and projectionist must 
continue at work pending adjustment. 

Hours of work and wages are specified, varying with 
seating capacity of theatre. 

Work after specified hours, time and one-half; Sun- 
day work, double time. 

Screening pictures, 50 cents per reel. 

Changing films shall be optional with the union. 

Special shows or matinees, pro rata. 

Midnight shows, overtime rate, minimum of $5. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


sia Department has recently received in- 

formation regarding various contracts 
executed by the Government of Canada which 
included among their provisions the fair wages 
conditions sanctioned by Order in Council for 
the protection of the labour to be employed. 

Four contracts were awarded by the De- 
partment of Public Works in connection with 
the works of construction, etc. (“A” group), 
the general fair wages clause being inserted as 
follows :— 


1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages as 
are generally accepted as current from time to time 
during the continuance of the contract for competent 
workmen in the district in which the work is being 
performed for character or class of work in which 
they are respectively engaged, and if there be no 
current rates in such district, then fair and reason- 
able rates, and shall work such hours as are customary 
in the trade, in the district where the work is 
carried on, or if there be no custom of the trade 
as respects hours in the district, then fair and 
reasonable hours, unless for the protection of life and 
property, or for other cause shown to the satisfaction 
of the Minister of Labour, longer hours of service 
are required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the purposes 
of this contract, what are the current or fair and 
reasonable rates of wages and the current or fair and 
reasonable hours, and may from time to time rescind, 
revoke, amend, or vary any such decision, provided 
that his determination and any amendment or varia- 
tion shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date thereof. 


Three contracts for interior fittings (“B” 
group), were also awarded by the Depart- 
ment of Public Works. These contracts con- 
tained the general fair wages clause and other 
conditions for the protection of the labour 
employed in their execution, as sanctioned 
by the Fair Wages Order in Council, as fol- 
lows :— 


All workmen, labourers, or other persons who perform 
labour in the construction of the work hereby con- 
tracted for, shall be paid such wages as are generally 
accepted as current from time to time during the 
continuance of the contract for competent workmen 
in the district in which the work is being performed, 
and if there be no current rate in such district, then 
a fair and reasonable rate, and shall work such 
hours as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work is 
carried on, or if there be no custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district then fair and reasonable 
hours, except for the protection of life and property, 
or on due cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour. In the event of a dispute aris- 
ing as to what is the current or a fair and reasonable 
rate of wages or what are the current hours fixed 
by the custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of Labour, 
whose decision shall be final; payment may also be 
withheld of any moneys which would otherwise be 
payable to the contractor until the Minister of Labour’s 
decision has been complied with. 


By the term “current wages” and the term “hours 
of labour fixed by the custom of the trade’ in the 
foregoing are meant respectively the standard rates of 
wages and hours of labour either recognized by signed 
agreements between employers and workmen in the 
district from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not necessarily 
recognized by signed agreements. 

The Contractor shall post and keep posted in a 
conspicuous place on the premises where the contract 
is being executed, occupied or frequented by the work- 
people, the foregoing fair wages clause for the pro- 
tection of the workpeople employed. 

The Contractor shall keep proper books and records 
showing the names, trades, and addresses of all work-— 
men in his employ and the wages paid to and time 
worked by each workman and the books and docu- 
ments containing such record shall be open for inspec- 
tion by the Fair Wages Officer of the Government at 
any time it may be expedient to the Minister of 
Labour to have the same inspected. 

The Contractor’s premises and the work being per- 
formed under this contract shall be open for inspec- 
tion at all reasonable times by any officer authorized 
by the Minister of Labour for this purpose; all such 
premises shall be kept by the Contractor in sanitary 
condition. . 

With a view to avoidance of any abuses which might 
arise from the sub-letting of contracts it shall be 
understood that sub-letting, other than such as may 
be customary in the trades concerned, is prohibited 
unless the approval of the Minister is obtained; con- 
tractors shall be bound in all cases to conform to the 
conditions of the main contract, and the main con- 
tractor shall be held responsible for strict adherence 
to all contract conditions on the part of contractors; 
the contract shall not, nor shall any portion thereof 
be transferred without the written permission of the 
Minister; no portion of the work to be performed shall 
be done at the homes of the workpeople, or, except 
as specially provided for under legislative authority, 
by inmates of penal institutions. 

All workmen employed upon the work comprehended 
in and to be executed pursuant to this contract shall 
be residents of Canada, unless the Minister is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available or that 
special circumstances exist which would.render it con- 
trary to the public interest to enforce this provision. 

The Contractor shall not be entitled to payment of 
any money which would otherwise be payable under 
the terms of the contract in respect of work and 
labour performed in the execution of the contract unless 
and until he shall have filed in the office of the 
Minister in support of his claim for payment a state- 
ment attested by statutory declaration showing: (1) 
the rates of wages and hours of labour of the various 
classes of workmen employed in the execution of the 
contract; (2) whether any wages in respect of the said 
work and labour remain in arrears; (3) that all the 
labour conditions of the contract have been duly com- 
plied with; nor, in the event of notice from the 
Minister of Labour of claims for wages, until the 
same are adjusted. The Contractor shall also from 
time to time furnish to the Minister such further 
detailed information and evidence as the Minister may 
deem necessary in order to satisfy him that the con- 
ditions herein contained to secure the payment of fair 
wages have been complied with, and that the workmen 
so employed as aforesaid upon the portion of the 
work in respect of which payment is demanded have 
been paid in full. 

In the event of default being made in payment of 
any money owing in respect of wages of any workman 
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employed on the said work, and if a claim therefor is 
filed in the office of the Minister and proof thereof 
satisfactory to the Minister is furnished, the said 
Minister may pay such claim out of the moneys at 
any time payable by His Majesty under said contract 
and the amount so paid shall be deemed payments 
to the Contractor. 


DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic WorkKS 
Contracts in “A” Group 


Erection of a laboratory at the Research 
Station, Hull, P.Q. Name of contractor, Alex. 
I. Garvock, Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, 
July 10, 1926. Amount of contract, $91,500. 

Dredging channel at Robertson Wharf, Port 
Mouton, N.S. Name of contractors, Acadia 
Contractors, Limited, Halifax, N.S. Date of 
contract, August 26, 1926. Amount of con- 
tract—Class “B” eighty cents ($0.80) scow 
measurement for the quantity to be dredged 
and sixty-seven and one-half cents ($0.674) 
place measurement for the quantity to be 
overcast and redredged. Approximate ex- 
penditure, $12,300. 

Reconstruction of 500 feet of the North 
Pier at Goderich, Huron County, Ont. Names 
of contractors, Louis James Looby and 
Thomas Francis Meagher, Dublin, Ont, Date 
of contract, August 23, 1926. Amount of con- 
tract, Unit prices, approximate expenditure, 
$17 368.68. 

Reconstruction of the River Breakwater for 
a length of 1,087 feet at Goderich, Ont. 
Names of contractors, Curran and Briggs, 
Contractors Limited, Toronto, Ont. Date of 
contract, September 8, 1926. Amount of con- 
tract, Unit prices. Approximate expenditure, 
$36 328.43. 

Contracts in “B” Group 

Execution of alterations to the heating sys- 
tem in the Public Building at Dalhousie, 
N.B. Name of contractor, Charles V. Calla- 
han, Dalhousie, N.B. Date of contract, Sep- 
tember 16, 1926. Amount of contract, $600. 

Alterations to heating system in the Public 
Building at Bathurst, N.B. Name of con- 
tractor, Frank J. Foley, Bathurst, N.B. Date 
of contract, September 17, 1926. Amount of 
contract, $1,875. 

Alterations and additions to heating and 
plumbing in the Public Building at Cornwall, 
Ont. Names of contractors, McKelvey and 
Birch, Limited, Kingston, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, September 16, 1926. Amount of con- 
tract, $1,737 for heating, $463 for plumbing, 
total $2,200. 

DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 

Contracts in “A” group 


Manufacture and erection of thirty-one (31) 
Steel Mitering Lock Gates required on the 
Welland Ship Canal. Name of contractors, 
The Steel Gates Company, Montreal, P.Q. 
Date of contract, June 18, 1926. Amount of 
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contract, schedule rates (approximately $4,- 
434,535 estimated from estimated quantities). 

Construction and erection of wooden con- 
veyor galleries and the installation of equip- 
ment including all machinery, fixtures and 
appliances, over sheds 23 and 24, in connec- 
tion with the Canadian Government Grain 
Elevator at Halifax, N.S. Name of contrac- 
tors, EK. G. M. Cape and Company, Montreal, 
P.Q. Date of contract, September 20, 1926. 
Amount of contract, $148,000. 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


The following is a statement of payments 
made in September, 1926, for supplies ordered 
by the Post Office Department, under contracts 
which are.subject to the Fair wages policy:— 





Nature of Orders Amount of 
Orders 
; ; $ cts. 
Making metal dating stamps and type, also other 

hand stamps and brass crown seals........... 433 39 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, ete. 63 78 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uni- 

#40) SH SONS AS) HS ole GRRL AA eae Re 10,974 40 
Spamipimopaasennke eve we. Clete ek ewan tae ee 250 97 
SCales pee ury wee ANA IO fan cau Na We Ch tae ad 771 45 
IGG Dale UGE Map meme Ue) eM ii cm one sey ren falls u cau 23 60 
Metteri be wes? CUCM: A ras). cette ite cis ol ate: snake cueeeties 2,515 29 
Ba Vont nigsa ant aKegette reat ona a Cea Ae an eR a Spare Nes ah 6,780 37 





Piece-Work Recommended to 
Pressmen’s Union 


The chairman of the Publishers’ Associa- 
tion of New York City, Mr. F. A. Walker, 
in an address delivered at the recent annual 
convention of the Pressmen’s Union, expressed 
the opinion that within a few years the rate 
of individual production would be the deter- 
mining factor in the wages received by each 
workman, ‘personally,’ he said, “I do not 
think there is any fairer way to fix the amount 
which shall be paid to a man than to measure 
what he does, and pay him accordingly. I 
know that unions in general are opposed to 
piece work, to the determination of wages 
upon individual production, but the deter- 
mination of wages by the product of the least 
efficient workman works a hardship to the 
employer by the establishment of a low stand- 
ard and works a hardship to the more efficient 
workman, since he may not command for his 
efforts any better wage than his less produc- 
tive fellow.” 


Mr. Walker, in discussing the terms of con- 
tracts between employees and employers, said 
that the contract should contain “the stipu- 
lations not only of the amount of money 
that the employer is to pay, but as exactly 
as possible it should state what the employee 
has to give in return for the wages received.” 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, SEPTEMBER, 1926 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


‘THE movement in prices during the month 

was slightly downward, both the weekly 
family budget in terms of retail prices and 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index num- 
ber of wholesale prices being slightly lower, 
due mainly to seasonal influences. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five, in terms of the average retail 
prices in some sixty cities, was $10.94 at the 
beginning of September, as compared with 
$11.10 for August; $10.81 for September, 1925; 
$10.28 for September, 1924; $10.46 for Sep- 
tember, 1923; $10.28 for September, 1922; 
$11.82 for September, 1921; $15.95 for Sep- 
tember, 1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
peak); $13.31 for September, 1918; and $7.83 
for September, 1914. Potatoes showed a sub- 
stantial seasonal decline, while the prices of 
beef, mutton, pork, bacon, beans and evapo- 
rated apples were also lower. The prices of 
eggs, milk and butter advanced. Including 
the cost of fuel and rent with that of foods 
the total budget averaged $21.15 at the be- 
ginning of September, as compared with $21.32 
for August; $21.02 for September, 1925; $20.65 
for September, 1924; $20.97 for September, 
1923; $20.90 for September, 1922; $22.37 for 
September, 1921; $26.38 for September, 1920; 
$26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); $21.11 for 
September, 1918; and $14.33 for September, 
-1914. Fuel showed little change, declines in 
both bituminous and anthracite coal being off- 
set by advances in the prices of wood and coal 
oil. Rent was slightly lower. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, based upon the average prices of 236 
commodities in 1913 as 100, and weighted ac- 
cording to the commercial importance of the 
commodities, declined to 152.5 for Septem- 
ber, as compared with 153.9 for August; 156.2 
for September, 1925; 153.9 for September, 
1924; 154.6 for September, 1923; 147.5 for 
September, 1922; 161.7 for September, 1921; 
245.5 for September, 1920; 256.7 for May, 
1920 (the peak); and 205.0 for September, 
1918. Thirty prices quotations were higher, 
forty-six were lower, and one hundred and 
sixty were unchanged. 

In the grouping according to chief compo- 
nent materials four of the eight main groups 
declined, two advanced, and two were un- 
changed. The Vegetables and their Products 
group, and the Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products group, both declined, the former 
mainly because of lower prices for grains, 


flour and other milled products, and potatoes, 
and the latter mainly because of a decline in 
the price of cotton. The Wood, Wood Pro- 
ducts and Paper group, and the Chemicals 
and Allied Products group also declined 
shightly. The Animals and their Products 
group advanced, lower levels for cattle, sheep 
and meats being more than offset by the 
higher prices for milk and eggs. The Iron 
and its Product group was somewhat higher. 
No change occurred in the level of the Non- 
Ferrous Metals group, declines in the prices 
of silver and lead balancing the increases in 
the prices of tin, spelter and solder. The 
Non-Metallic Minerals and their Products 
group was also unchanged. 

In the grouping according to purpose both 
consumers’ goods and producers’ goods de- 
clined; the former due to lower prices for 
flour, meats and potatoes, which more than 
offset the advances in the prices of milk, milk 
products, eggs and fish; and the latter due to 
lower prices for building and construction 
materials, materials for the textile and cloth- 
ing industries, for the meat packing indus- 
tries, for the milling and other industries, as 
well as for miscellaneous producers’ materiais, 
and in spite of advances in materials for the 
fur industry, for the leather industry, and for 
the metal working industries. 

In the grouping according to origin raw or 
partly manufactured goods were lower, the 
higher levels for milk, eggs, rubber, jute, furs, 
scrap iron, tin, spelter and antimony being 
more than counterbalanced by lower levels 
for grains, potatoes, cattle, sheep, meats, cot- 
ton, silver and lead. Fully or chiefly manu- 
factured goods declined, because of lower 
prices for flour and milled products, meats, 
lard, butter and linseed oil. Domestic farm 
products and articles of forest origin were 
lower, while articles of marine origin and 
articles of mineral origin were slightly higher. 

Professor Michell’s index number of forty 
articles, with prices during 1900 to 1909 as 
100, was practically unchanged in September 
at 170.6, as compared with 170.4 for August; 
177.0 for September, 1925; 247.4 for Septem- 
ber, 1920; and 116.6 for September, 1914. The 
index of food stuffs declined, while that of 
manufacturers’ commodities advanced. 
EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO WHOLESALE 

PRICES 


The index number calculated by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics is based upon the prices of 236 commodities, 
price levels in 1913 being taken as the base, 
that is equal to 100, the figures being weighted 
according to the commercial and industrial importance 
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of each article included. This index number has been 
calculated by years back to 1890, being unweighted, 
however, for the period 1890 to 1918 and has been 
calculated by months from 1919 to date for all 
groupings and from 1913 to date for the principal 
grouping. Summary tables of the Bureau’s index 
number may be found in the supplement to the 
Lasour Gazette for January, 1925, January, 1926, and 
in greater detail in the Report on ‘‘Prices and Price In- 
dexes 1913-24, issued by the Bureau. A description 
of the methods used in the construction of the index 
number appears in the Lasour Gazette for June, 1923. 

The accompanying table gives the index numbers of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by the principal 
groups in the three methods of classification and with 
those of the classification according to purpose or use 
in detail for the current month and for certain pre- 
ceding dates. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES AS TO RETAIL PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows the 
prices at the beginning of September of seventy-one 
staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, wood and coal oil 
and the rent for six-roomed houses in some sixty 
cities throughout Canada. All prices are for delivered 
goods. The exact quality, for which the quotation 
is given is set forth in the case of each commodity, 
and every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be avail- 
able for purposes of comparison from month to month, 
from city to city, etc. The prices of foods and 
groceries in each city, except milk and bread, are the 
averages of quotations reported to the Department 
and to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grocers in each. The 
prices of fuel and the rates for rent are reported 
by the correspondents of the Lasour GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published each month 
from 1910 to 1920, the figures during this period being 
secured at the middle of each month by the corre- 
spondents of the Lasour GazerrTe resident in each local- 
ity® from dealers doing a considerable business with 
workingmen’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods included 
in the family budget, with laundry starch, coal, wood, 
coal oil and rent. In 1915 when monthly publication 
of the budget in the Lasour Gazerte was begun, it was 
decided to extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 
the list of foods and groceries was still further ex- 
tended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of commodi- 
ties were dropped from the list, and in the case of a 
mumber of articles the average prices of the grades 
most sold have been given, owing to the impossiblity 
of securing prices for uniform grades for the various 
cities from month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, the 
provision for its manufacture and sale since 1917, not- 
withstanding the Dairy Act, expired at the end of 
February, 1924. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing rates 
for six-roomed houses of two classes in districts ex- 
tensively occupied by workingmen. The first class is 
of houses in good condition, favourably located in 
such districts with good modern conveniences. The 
second class is of houses in fair condition less de- 
sirably located, but still fairly central, without modern 
conveniences. 

The weekly budget of a family of five, calculated 
in terms of the average prices in the cities for which 
reports are received, includes twenty-nine staple foods, 
laundry starch, coal, wood, coal oil, and rent, these 
being the items for which statistics have been ob- 
tained each month and published in the Lasour GazettE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each com- 
modity included are modifications of those employed 
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in similar calculations by various authorities. For 
some articles comparatively large quantities are included 
owing to the absence of other important items of the 
same class. For instance, the only fruits are evaporated 
apples and prunes, and the only fresh vegetable is 
potatoes. But as market conditions affecting these 
usually affect the prices of other fruits and vegetables 
somewhat similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to be main- 
tained. At times when the price of an article heavily 
weighted for this purpose rises, or falls (abnormally 
the increase (or decrease) in food prices so indicated 
is exaggerated, and this should be taken into account 
in using the budget as an indicator of changes in the 
cost. of living. In ftel and lighting the quantities are 
estimated on a similar principle, anthracite coal being 
used chiefly east of Manitoba, and soft coal and wood 
in the western provinces, while no allowance is made 
for the quantities required in the various localities owing 
to climatic conditions, nor for the differences in the 
heating value of the various fuels. It was estimated, 
when the budget was first published in 1912 in the 
report on wholesale prices in Canada for 1911, that 
these calculations represented from sixty to eighty per 
cent of the expenditures of an ordinary family, accord- 
ing to the total income. For the average family of five 
the expenditure on these items of food, fuel, light and 
rent would be perhaps two-thirds or about sixty-five 


. per cent of the total income. 


While the budget serves to show the increase or de- 
crease from time to time in the cost of the items in- 
cluded, it does not purport to show the minimum cost 
of food and fuel supplies for an average family in 
the Dominion or in any one province. The quantities 
of meats, dairy products, cereals, etc., included were 
adapted as affording a liberal supply for the healthy 
family of a man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income sufficient to 
do so would buy less meat, etc., but more fruit, fresh 
and canned vegetables, etc., so that comparative ex= 
penditure would be little changed. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for House- 
holders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
135.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 113.4; 1912, 109.1; 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1916, 87.6; 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2; 
1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1923, 79.5; 1924, 79.2; 
1925, 75.6. 

The above figures were arrived at by con- 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index 
number of electric current costs from 1900 to 
1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 
the cost of living in Canada, 1914-1915 (Re- 
port, Vol. 2, page 318) and bringing the figures 
down to 1925. The figures are unweighted. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has re- 
cently issued an index number of electric cur- 
rent rates for household consumption as fol- 
lows: 1923, 73.8; 1924, 71.5; 1925, 69.1. This 
index number is weighted according to con- 
sumption in each city. When the above index 
number, 1900-1925, is weighted according to 
population in each city covered for the years 
1923, 1924 and 1925, the figures are substan- 
tially the same as those recently issued by 
the Bureau. 
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The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the 
years 19138 to 1925 issued by the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics:—Manufactured gas, 
1918, 100; 1914, 98.2; 1915, 98.0; 1916, 96.2; 
1919, 111.4; 


1917, 100.8; 1918, 107.5; 


125.6; 1921, 144.4; 1922, 141.4; 1923, 136.2; 
1924, 135.1; 1925, 182.0. Natural gas, 1913, 
100; 1914, 102.3; 1915, 105.0; 1916, 105.0; 
1917, 108.2; 1918, 104.8; 1919, 114.0; 1920, 
126.2; 1921, 135.1; 1922) 158:9<" 1923," 158.6; 


1920, (Continued on page 1030) 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS (Average Prices 1913=100) 


Commodities 





Total Index 236 Commodities......... 


Classified according to chief component 
material: 


I.—Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, etc.) 
IIl.—Animals and their Products........... 
III.—F ibres, Textiles and Textile Products 
IV.—Wood, Wood Products and Paper..... 
Vi—Iron/and its Products?: . 0.4 2. Ree 
VI. ques errous Metals and their Pro- 


‘due 
VIII. a er SP and Allied Products. . 


Classified according to origin: 

I.—Farm (Canadian Products)............ 
PLS Marimes aes Saree te Sa tee ges 
PET. HOnesit) An) RA Geet ata ole er ee oe 


Allraw (or partly manufactured)...... 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly).... 


Classified according to Purpose: 


I.—Consumers’ Goops(Grours A AND B). 
(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco....... 
PSC VOTAGES,, oAk tcc ge a cist eieee ea slaves ates 
IBTCAOSUUL Sucre ee eee eae are 
Chocolate. wastd.f case yaa e hes eee 


CC 


Meats, Poultry and Lard.............. 
Milk and Milk Products............... 
Sugar, refined 
Vegetables site cat tees. eens ee 


ee ee ee ee ed 


(B) Other Consumers’ Goods........... 
Clothing (boots, shoes, rubbers, hosi- 
iery and underwear) suis tits diene Gsuanetone eres 
Household equipment................. 
Wurni ture ssid ge od eeine eee cee 
Glassware and pottery.............. 
Miscellaneous... a0. se ee 


L ane Heat and Power Equipment and 
Supplies seh Sisjetere ro vsiusts iaseteie Meteo aloe 
Mis cellaneoust<s 00s net etre eet oe 


(D)Producers’ Materials! <0 .....etee 
Building and Construction Materials.. 
ADT 08l ofc WL AO AAL ATES pies SARS? rea Riles PE, 


Manufacturers’ Materials................ 
For Textile and Clothing Industries. . 
Horkur industry ake. . eon 
Horleather nous teva. emer tenne 
For Metal Working [ndustries......... 
For Chemical Usi ing Industries........ 
For Meat Packing Industries.......... 
For Milling and other Industries....... 
Miscellaneous Producers’ Materials.... 


No. of 
om- 
mo- 
dities 





236 


eS ee, 
OnwwobhdrK wd CO OrF CO, 


x2 
r< 


Sept.|Sept./Sept.|Sept.} Aug.|Sept. 
1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1926 


1914 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 


—_ |S | | _ | ——_ | | | | ——_ |__| —_ 


102-3) 131-6/178-5)199-0/209- 2/243 -5/171-8) 147-5) 154-6/153-9/156- 2/153 -9}152-5 


111-6} 149-8] 215-4) 220-2) 234-4) 287-6] 178-2/131-0]148-0]160-9]159-2|168-9]160-9 
102-5/119-9/ 155-8) 179-4) 198-7) 204 -8/154-6/131-3]133-0]/126-3]142-5]135-8]141-0 
97-8) 133-3) 196-8] 269-9] 281 -4/303 -3) 165-0}174-7|196-7}191-6|191-4/172-0]169-4 
94-3}100-1]122-4)139-4)171-6)241-6/202-5)166-41177-9]159-3]159-7/155-8}155-1 
97-7| 151-8) 220-2)227-3/ 201-8) 244-4) 185-7] 159-6] 168-2] 155-4] 148-5/144-2/144-8 


96-2/137-3}146-2/144-2)135-6)137-7| 98-6/100-7] 94-6] 96-5]107-1]101-2}101-2 


94-5} 102-2/126-0)144- 9 163 +8} 197-5} 205-4) 190-4] 182-8}183-2)177-5|175-8)175-8 
103-0)123-1/154-8}187-3/185-4)223 -3)184-7/165-4]105-7| 154-8] 156-5) 157-9|157-7 





110-6) 143-4] 207-7/212-3)232-5/258-2|164-2|/119-7]128-8] 142-9] 144-5] 151-6]150-8 
98-8) 107-1)186-8}172-5]177-5)173-5}142-3]142-4]122-11145-4]156-8]152- 6154-1 
94-3} 100-1/122-4)139-4/171-6/ 241-6] 202-5} 166-4]177-9] 159-3] 159-7] 150-0]155-1 
95-8)121-5) 153-2) 166-1) 167-8) 196-2/175-6)]160-5]157-1/154-2/151-8]149-1]149-2 

104-2) 133 -4/178-4) 189-2) 206-0/ 244-0] 168-4) 141-6]145-2] 149-5] 150-3] 153 -0|152-0 

101-0/130-4/175-5) 196 -9|204-4/242-0] 180-0) 152-3] 158-8] 156-9] 159-21153-7/151-9 


101-3/120-6)154-0/172-8/191-7/226-1)174-4/149-8|152-1/148-8]156-3]158-4/158-1 
105 -6/132-3)177-1)193-3)207-6|244-4/170-7/138-8|150-9]145-5/155-5]154-9)154-5 
101-7/125-2)144-4]197-5]218-2/249-7|176-0| 196-8] 223-9] 236 -3|228-1|237-7|234-9 
110-6) 144-4) 214-1/224-4/216- 6) 261-2} 186-9] 136-2] 13u-2|155-7]173-9]172-31164-0 
102-0)112-0) 108-0} 104-0) 131-6}183-2/109-2) 96-0} 96-0] 96-0]104-0/116-0/%16-0 
98-8) 107+ 1)136-8)172-5]177-5]173-5|142-3] 142-4] 122-1]134-1/156-8]152-6/154-1 
101-6}124-2)149-8)173-5/221-6)249-4| 218-6) 186-0|217-3]193-7|184-0|156-8]156-2 
103 -7| 118-9] 163-3) 200-8] 204-1} 209-2|152-7}140-7| 134-8] 126-7) 147-21156-7|154-1 
100-0/119+5}149-1/165-1}192-8/ 203-0] 167-8) 130-11142-6]132-3}148-8]127-9}133-4 
115-4]171-6} 189-6) 208-4] 237 -2]408-3|213 -3]159-0|230-9]192-0]146-41140-7| 140-7 
122-9}210-0/323 -3|232-3|245-4/431-1/170-0/132-0]196-6]173-7|158-8]243 -5| 201-9 
104-4)120-0)155-2)174-4|197-6]213- 1] 159-7|112-8]126-0]126-0)135-4|116-8]150-6 
108 -0)117-6)124-9]154-7/204- 1/227 -0} 206-5) 206 -5|206-5|216-5|216-5]216-5/216-5 

99-3) 119-6] 159 5/213 -0|248-4/283 -8]186-9]169-6]160-8]159-6]149-7|150-1]150-8 


96-0) 105 -8)124-8)146-9/171- 6/203 -1)179- 2/163 - 4) 153-7/152-9/157-3/162-7/162-7 


105-3) 128-5} 156-0) 181-3} 232-5} 260: 2/186 -3]160-6]159-9] 153 -6]152-6|152-8]152-8 
93-0} 98-+6]114-9|136-0/152-3/185-0]}176-9]164-3]151-7]152-6]158-7]165-9]165-9 
102-8) 107-3) 145-0) 189-1|245-3)323 4/249 -4/219-6/229-11194-8]194-8]194-8]194-8 
99-7} 203 -2)224-3)247-4/336-9/490- 6/461 - 6/374 - 2/274 2/263 -3/321-6|321 -3/321-3 
92-9} 97-9/114-0}135-0} 150-6] 182-3/174-8/162-8]150-4]151-7|157-6|164-8]164-8 


103 -4/130 7/197 - 4/195 - 0) 206-2) 241-9) 167-3/140-5)145 3/148 -8/149-4/148-0/145-8 


94-4)101-1/126 -3)146 -0/164- 6/197 -1/206-5)191- 2/185 -0)186 -8]180-8/182-0/182-0 
98-1)117-8}163-4)203 -9]216-6)264-5| 248-0) 205-6] 216- 0/204 -2|204 -2/204-2/204-2 


94-5) 99-9/123-7/142-1/161-5/194-1|206-4/191-7|184-7]186-3]180-7|182-3]182-3 
92-3)/133-2/190-4)244-5/242 -3) 268-6] 200-5) 177-5) 188-91197-4]180-1/169-4]169-4 


104- 4/133 -9}182-9/200-3)210-7)/246-8/163- 0/135 -0)141-1/144-7/146-0/144-3/141-9 
93-8) 103-8) 130-7) 150-5} 175-0/214-9]183-2/162-9|166-7|152-3]154-0|148-4/147-5 
91-1} 92-3/110-7|130-4/ 163-8) 206-4) 180-0)161-7|166-4/147-4/150-6]148-4]147-4 

102-2]159-4/219.4)264-3/303 -2/313-7/173-3]171-6|196-7|187-4|192-7|177-7/169-6 

100-0) 128-2/174-2)191-9)192-4/227-7)192-6]165-2|164 -8]/161-8]159-4]145-81145-8 


106-8) 140-8)194-9) 211 - 7/218 -8)254-0/158- 4/128 -6/135 -3/143-4/144-2/143-4/140-6 
96+ 2/134-2)195-3/274-1)286-8)/310-2| 157-3} 179-0} 204 -3}196-0]193-7]171-1|167-9 
72-4) 83-0) 138-2) 237-3/445- 6/477 -5|264-41333 - 8] 264 -3/219-9]241 -2/362-7|397-4 

102-8) 137-6/167-8}146-6)217-4/176-3] 98-0|114-7| €5-4| 95-81103-8] 90-0} 91-7 
95-0}145-0/ 175-8) 174-9] 155-1/173-0}123-2)119-0]118-2/112-3]}116-8]111-2/111-6 
110-8/167-9/211-5/230-6|184-0/208-7| 184-8] 158-0|155-5|153-5/150-4]160-8]160-8 
110-0)120-9)165-8/195-4)180-2}186-6/114-3]104 -9]101-4| 98-2/115-4/114-1/110-5 
114-6)153-8/244.3)252-7/261-7/280-7/177-7|114-8/121-8/161-7/152-5|163-9]158-3 
108 -4/188-6/ 177-3] 188-8/ 209-9) 295-8) 186-7|140-6]154-1]151-2/153-0)15) -4|149-1 


tt et 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMLLY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA®* 








Commodities | Quan-| (ft) | Gt) | 1910} 1913/Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept. |Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept. Sept. Sept.|Sept.|/Sept.} Aug.|Sept 








tity | 1900 | 1905 ‘1914 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1926 
meee c c c c c Cc c Cc Cc. Cc c c c c c c Cc c 
eef, sirloin, 
eine 2lbs.| 27-2! 30-4) 37-6) 44-4] 50-6] 48-4] 52-4] 62-4] 77-4] 75-4] 81-2] 64-2] 60-41 59-0] 58-6] 58-4] 61-6] 60-2 
eef, shoulder, 
ey “Aaa i 2 “ | 19-6) 24-6) 26-0) 29-6) 35-0) 33-2] 35-0) 43-4] 55-4] 50-6] 51-2] 35-4] 32-41 30-8] 30-0] 30-6] 33-6] 32-2 
eal, roas 
wn 1 “ | 10-0) 11-3) 12-8) 15-7] 18-0] 17-6] 19-8] 23-6] 27-6] 26-2| 28-7| 20-2] 18-4] 18-4] 17-8] 18-0] 19-3] 19-4 
utton roast 
puindquarter. 1 “ | 11-8) 12-2) 16-8) 19-1) 21-4] 20-9] 23-8] 29-2] 36-8] 35-5| 35-6] 27-1] 27-3] 27-9] 28-2] 28-8] 30-3] 30-2 
ork, fresh, 
roast leg....| 1 “ | 12-2) 13-1) 18-0} 19-5] 20-8] 19-6] 22-8] 31-9] 39-3] 41-5] 41-5} 33-3] 31-1] 27-2! 25-7| 29-3] 32-2] 31-4 
go ligg as oa 2 “ | 21-8) 25-0) 34-4) 35-2) 37-4) 35-8] 39-2] 57-2] 70-0] 74-2] 74-0] 59-6] 53-8] 50-6] 46-8] 52-6] 57-4] 57-0 
acon, break- 
fast: 2855. 3... 1 “ | 15-4) 17-8) 24-5) 24-7) 26-7] 26-8] 29-9] 41-7] 51-1] 57-3] 58-8] 48-7] 42-5] 38-9] 33-7} 40-8] 45-4] 45-1 
Lard, sae 2 “ | 26-2) 28-2] 40-6) 38-4) 37-4] 35-8] 41-0] 63-0] 74-0] 85-0] 73-8] 48-0] 45-0} 44-8] 45-2] 49-0] 50-0] 49-8 
Eggs, fresh. . 1 doz} 25-7} 30-0} 33-3) 33-7] 31-7] 29-8] 37-2] 50-7| 55-7| 61-4] 70-6! 46-3] 35-8] 38-3| 39-5] 43-3] 39-0] 41-4 
Eggs, storage.. 1 “ | 20-2) 23-4) 28-4) 28-1) 30-1] 27-7] 33-7] 46-41 50-8] 57-0} 64-3) 44-2] 32-4] 34-0] 34-n} 39-2] 34-7] 37-1 
Mikek hc on 6 qts.} 36-6) 39-6} 48-0) 51-6) 56-4] 50-4] 52-2] 62-4] 74-4] 81-6] 90-6] 7¢-2] 69-C] 69-0] 71-4] 09-0] 67-8] 69-0 
Butter , dairy..| 2 lbs.| 44-2] 49-4) 52-0} 58-0] 58-0] 58-0] 68-4] 84-8] 95-8]112-8]124-0] 79-@| 73-4] 72-8] 73-6] 77-4| 73-0] 74-6 
utter, cream- 

BA ane ce 1 “ | 25-5) 27-7} 31-9] 33-9] 33-8] 33-3] 38-9] 47-3] 52-8] 03-0] 68-4] 47-3] 42-8] 41-4] 41-9] 44-2] 41-0] 40-9 
Giise. old.. 1 “ | 16-1) 17-6} 18-5} 20-5] 21-1) 24-0) 26-3] 33-4] 33-3] 39-9] 40-8] 36-4] 30-7/§31-21§28-8]/§31-8]§31-3 §31-2 
Cheese, new 1 “ | 14-6) 15-7} 17-5} 19-1] 20-1) 21-1] 23-0] 30-v] 31-0] 37-1] 38-8] 32-5] 2u-6/§3 1-21§28-8)§31-8]§31-3]§31-2 

read, plain, 

whites. S20n0 : 15 “ | 55-5} 58-5} 66-0} 61-5) 66-0) 69-0] 78-C/109-5/117-0}118-5}145-5]121-51103-5|102-0/106-5]118-5/114-0/114-0 
Flour, family..|10 “ | 25-0) 28-0) 33-0) 32-0] 38-0] 36:0] 43-0] 68-0] 68-0] 67-0] 83-0} 64-6] 48-01§44-0/§49-0]§57-0]§54-0/§54-0 
Rolled oats....| 5 “ 18-0} 19-5) 21-0) 22-0} 24-5] 24-5) 24-5] 22-5] 40-0] 40-0] 44-0] 31-0] 28-0] 27-5] 28-0] 30-5] 29-0} 29-0 
mie saree a 2 “ | 10-4] 10-6) 10-4) 11-4) 13-2] 12-2] 13-0] 18-8} 23-8] 28-2} 33-4] 19-0] 18-0|§20-4/§21-0/§22-0/§21-8/§21-8 
eans, and- 

Pisa Mee. 2) se 8-6} 9-4) 10-8) 12-4) 13-4) 14-8] 19-8] 33-0] 33-8] 22-4] 23-o] 17-2] 17-8] 17-0] 16-6] 16-8] 16-0] 15-6 
AR es,e@vapor- 
e TOC iio ee 1 Use 9-9} 7-7) 11-5) 12-0} 13-7) 12-¢] 13-4] 16-2! 23-2] 26-2] 29-5] 20-7| 25-0] 19-6] 19-2 20 5) 20-1 19-8 
a Sa me- 

dium size... 1 “ | 11-5) 9-6} 9-9) 11-9) 13-2) 13-1] 18-1] 18-9] 18-3] 23-7] 27-2] 18-0] 20-1] 18-4] 15-9] 15-9] 15-9] 15-8 
Sugar, granul- 

ated. ian ee 4 “ | 21-6) 22-0) 24-0) 23-6] 29-6] 31-5] 36-4] 42-4] 47-2] 50-8] 92-4] 41-6] 36-0] 45-2] 40-4 32-8] 31-6] 31-6 
re Senn: 2 “ | 10-0} 9-8) 10-8) 11-0} 13-6) 14-3] 17-0] 19-4] 21-8] 23-6] 43-8] 19-8] 17-0] 21-6] 19-2] 15-6] 15-0] 15:0 
Tea, black,me- 
ace Ree sees Eph 8-2) 8-3) 8-7] 8-9} 9-9] 9-7] 9-9] 12-2] 15-2] 15-7] 15-5] 13-7] 14-2/§17 0/§17-5]/§18-0]§18-6/§18-0 
ea, green, me- 

qT) ee eee ae 6 8-7} 8-7} 9-1) 9-3) 9-8] 9-9} 10-3] 11-9] 14-5] 16-0] 17-1] 15-0] 15-6/§17-0)/§17-5/§18-0/§18-0]§18-0 
Coffee,medium| 4 “ | 8-6} 8-8) 8-9} 9-4) 10-1] 9-9] 9-9] 10-1] 11-4] 14-0] 15-6] 13-7] 13-3] 13-4] 13-8] 15-4] 15-3] 15-3 
Potatoes....... 2 pks} 24-1] 28-0) 30-3) 36-0] 34-3] 33-2] 63-2] 66-3] 7G-7| 87-G| 81-2] 83-4] 48-2] 66-3] 57-b] 54-7] 91-4] 74-4 
Vinegar, white 

Wine. so) ane 4 pt. 7 7 7 8 8 8 8 g -9; 1-0; 1-0] 1-0) 1-0 -O} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

AER OOGS see epesice 5-48] 5-96) 6-95) 7-34) 7-83) 7-73 $97 11-65 /13-31/14-33 i as 11-82|10-28/10-46 « "28 19-81)11-10/10-94 











| —— | FJ | J | | | | —-  —— | | ——_ |] —_ 


Cc. Ce Onn VCs Goeth, ef Coll Gy. La@oe hex : : ov. Oral. GV aCursta ee ; 
Starch,laundry| 31b.| 2-9) 3-0} 3-1] 3-2) 3 2} 3-2] 3-3] 4-3] 4-8] 4-8 vi Ga ato 4:0| 4-1 4h 4331. aed 
Coal,anthracite|}{5 ton| 39-5} 45-2) 48-1) 55-0] 53-5) 52. 
pin bitumin- 4 








57-2) v8-5| 77-9] 82-4/118-3]109-3}117-8]111-2/ 104-9] 104-3) 105-5) 105-1 




















: . -8| 63-7| 85-6] 74-9] 75-1] 70-8] 65-6) 63-2) 63-4) 63-2 
Wood, hard....| “ cd.| 32-5] 35-3] 38-8) 42-5) 42-8) 41-4] 43-1] 54-0| 72-1| 77-8] 83-1| 83-2] 78-6] 79-3] 77-7| 76-2| 75-3) 75-7 
Wood, soft..... « « | 22-6] 25-5] 29-4) 30-6] 31-4) 30-5] 31-0] 40-8] 54-1] 50-4] 06-2] 61-4] 59-0] E8-9} 57-3] 55-6] 55-4] 55-8 
Coaloil....... 1gal.| 24-0} 24-5) 24-4) 23-7] 23-6] 23-2] 23-0] 25-8! 28-0] 29-3] 39-2] 32-2] 31-0} 30-4] 30-9} 30-3] 31-1] 31-3 
PR ee ie wee St Shh heed Sle Bo bneh 1 Stal .S. hgtoedps eaee 
Fuel and lightt{}...... 1-50) 1-63) 1-76) 1-91] 1-89] 1-85] 1-93] 2-44] 2-93] 3-10] 3-92] 3-6] 3-62] 3-51] 3-36) 3-30) 3-31) 3-31 
SR Se Se PSS PAA ee ee 
Rents steerer... 2 mo.| 2:37] 2-89] 4-05] 4-75! 4-58] 4-06] 4-08] 4-44] 4-82] 5-41] 6-43] 6-90] 6-96] 6-96] 6-97] 6-88] 6-87| 6-85 
Grand Totals..|...... 9-37/10-50/12-79|14-02/14-33/13-68/15-01/18-57|21-11/22-88|26-38/22-37|20-90/20-97|20-65| 21-02) 21-32/21-15 
AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 % $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61] 5-83] 6-82| 7-29] 7-60] 7-86] 8-60111-62113- "51 14-36]16-37]12-06|10-35|10-80]10-49 10° 99/11-06|11-17 
Prince Edward Island| 4-81} 5-26) 5-81] 6-34] 6-75] 6-v2] 7-75]10-37|11-72]12-37|14-13]}10-56] 9-66] 9-35} 9-42/10-03/10-02|10-43 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83) 6-55] 7-04] 7-70] 7-72] 8-81]11-66|13-21|13-93] 15-58} 11-83} 10-36} 10-84|10-54|10-89]11-20)10-87 
Guebect.. fe0.5 4. 5-15) 5-64) 5-33] 6-87] 7-35] 7-24] 8-65/11-30/12-70|13-33]15-03]11-08} 9-78] 9-84] 9-51]/10-13)10-32)10-26 
Gatario:.( 45.422 5-01) 5-60) 6-50] 7-20] 7-77] 7-63} 9-18]11-75|13-27|14-45]15-91]11-97|10-18]10-52]10-21/10-66|11-20)10-98 
Manitoba............ 5-85) 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 8-15] 8-01] 8-65/11-25|12-86]14-37]16-65/11-42| 9-75} 9-88) 9-50/10-34/10-39)10-138 
Saskatchewan...... .-| 6-86} 6-92] 7-86] 8-25) 8-29] 8-10] 8-87|11-59|13-10)14-21/16-05]11-42| 9-92/10-11|10-22]10-71/11-30)10-99 
‘Alberta... teeta J 6-02) 6-50) 8-00} 8-33] 8-15] 7-74] 8-86/11-92]13-32|14-18]15-60]11-27]10-00] 9-95/10-46]10-85|10-96)10-68 
British Columbia....| 6-90} 7°74) 8-32] 9-13] 9-04] 8-67] 9-30112-36]14-28]114-81]17-07]12-68]11-59]11-37/11-30]12-19]11-90)11-87 


*The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 
family. See Text. tDecember only. §Kind most sold. {For electric light see text. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
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Beef Pork Bacon 
; a; a < 5 
- - se} n Ooo 9 . +2 
=] 3 Q — pel CH 
LOCALITY ey Seed ES | am Pad toe eee = | 35 
® 3 4s ra 25 Ow on 5 ne Ese) ~~ H TO 
Dd me | = og. rue og, ae nm © 2D om 
ha Breil Bh eae AR Wak are cog re ee OPO Pig Belt | 2,5 
Aap Bo BE resem aes an a5 He foes gro Mee arg barb) 
Sul sn) 58] Be bh BR] oss 23 Be |POon |] Sou | FS Ee 
HE| Sh lee | e2/22! 82 | 28 | FE |eee | ee) Be | Be 
na oa] es A a) > ae ey N Q On 2 





Dominion (average)......... 
Nova Scotia (Average)....... 
1——Sydneye ey ee 





2—New Glasgow.........- 27-4 | 24-7 | 19-8 | 16 12-7 16:8 23 27-3 26-4 41-2 45 63-3 
3A m berets tayo a's welt 23-3 | 21-7 | 16 14-3 | 12 13-5 22-5 25 26-8 45 47-5 60 
4--Falifarin. Wey isedvorns ve 35 24-4 | 28-3 | 16-6 | 14-4 16-4 28 33 26-6 42.2 47-3 64-3 
mnie as ee ee ee 36-5 | 30 20 17:5 | 14-5 16 30 30 30 45 50 70 
sae AMR AIT ere I ANE ans UNREAL AVR A i eee EAR ee NY 29-6 46:8 51-7 69 
CPL: -Charlottetown-| 26-1 | 25 21-1 | 17-9 | 15-5 20 30 28-7 26-2 41-3 44-4 65 
New Brunswick (average)...| 29-9 | 25-3 | 21-6 | 17-7 | 13-0 17-4 26-4 28-7 25-6 42-1 47-1 65-8 
R-- Moncton odaeiea taste 29-3 | 23 10-5 401658 de 1 30 33-3 25-9 43-3 46-3 65 
Eee Jona Maa eae ee 33 26-3 | 24-7 | 19-3 | 13-5 16:5 28-8 29-8 26 42-3 47 69-2 
10—Fredericton...........: 32-3 | 26-7 | 24-3 | 20-2 | 14-5 15-7 21-7 26-7 25-4 40:6 47:5 68-8 
11—Bathurst eee 2 25 1 18 15 12 20 25 25 PA ARTES toe ER 47-5 60 
Quebec (Average)............ 26-5 | 23-8 | 22-9 | 15-4 | 11-7 15-9 | ° 27-7 25-6 26-2 41-9 44-4 64-7 
192 Oinelaecs i Wares ou 24-5 | 24 B | 20-7 | 15-1] 9-8 17 293 24-6 27-3 39-7 42-5 65:2 
183—Three Rivers. ..a-e8) oss 25-6 | 24-5 | 22-2 | 15-5 | 11-9 15 24:6 25-5 26-3 44-3 50 67:5 
14—-Sherbrooke............ 8755 199-1 31-5 1/208. 1 17 Th lle Ih Seat 40 30 26-9 46-1 40-9 v5 
15 Sorel ey obec e ee ee 22-5 | 21-7 | 20-3 | 13-3 | 10-7 12:5 31 22-7 2 8 We a 45 06:3 
16—St. Hyacinthe... of 21-7 -1'19*3 1 20 13-7 | 11-7 19 25 21 23-7 40 41 60 
17--St, Joba el) suede al 25 25 y | 25 15 12 18 30 25 6 «Ea Lat. Pou: 45 62-5 
18—Thetford Mines......... 23 91° | 17-5 | 16-5 | 12 20 20 21 PA ak Wis iat ORO Re eke: 60 
19—-Montrealis.a).s shai cobs 31-3 | 26-1 | 27-6 | 14-3 | 10-6 13 31-4 29-9 28-6 41:5 44-8 69:5 
20 Fal ee ae. Paes et 27-1 | 24 91-41] 14-9] 9-5 133 30 30-7 26+3 39-7 42 66-4 
Ontario (Average)..........- 31-8 | 25-7 | 23-2 | 17-0 | 13-1 21-8 29-8 33-4 29.2 43-2 47-2 68-1 
eG hawr a. ii Waeurulee «ie 31-2 | 25-2 | 22-9 | 16-8 | 10-1 19-3 31-1 32-1 29-7 44-J 48-6 68:5 
9--Brockwailles/. . deus uew hs 34-4 | 26 26-4 | 16-5 | 13-3 16:6 34-3 34-5 28 41-2 45-2 65-7 
23—Kingston......esseeeees 31-3 | 24 22-9 | 16-8 | 12-4 17-9 25-2 31 28-2 42.2 46:3 63-5 
24—Belleville.............. 27-8 | 23-1 | 24-1 | 16-5 | 10-9 20-6 30 32-4 28-8 45-8 49-1 67-5 
25—Peterborough.......... 32-6 | 27-5 | 23-2 | 18-5 | 13-6 22-9 29-5 33-6 29 43-6 48 70:5 
26—Oshawel sues ledevasee te 30-8 | 26-4 | 22-4 | 16-4 | 14-3 21°5 28 32-6 28 43-4 48-5 68-1 
D7 UOT maeoua ciedieaue hi 31-9 | 25-8 | 23-5 | 17 14-1 92-4 27-7 33-3 28-8 46 48-8 65 
OS LOT OrantOlsusdaee eon es 32-3 | 24-7 | 24-5 | 15-7 | 13-7 21-4 32-8 32-9 31-6 45-2 48-2 69 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 35 26:6 | 25-2 | 18-1 | 11-5 25-8 30 34 31 41-8 46-2 70:3 
30—St. Catharines.......... 31-3 | 25 24 16:6 | 12-3 23-8 29-3 32-5 28 41-5 44-8 69-1 
Si Mamaltonie ssi odics seed, 34-9 | 27-9 | 26-3 | 18-3 | 14-7 22-8 29-3 Sail) | dan aee ie 42-8 48-2 69-6 
BO BrantlOrd.se. seule te eon te 33-1 | 27-8 | 23-1 | 17-6 | 13-6 21-3 31-7 35-7 32-5 42-8 45-7 68 
SOU eC alt, us frit ie ees 32-4 | 25-7 | 22-6 | 16-8 | 14-3 24-3 30°3 35-5 32 44 47-8 66-2 
At eC uelphy iidiuhia en ule 25 92-4 | 17-2 | 14-2 23 27-5 30-4 28 42-2 46-3 66:2 
Sh-— Kitchener. 2. ssl loser: 27-9 | 24-7 | 19-6 | 16-9 | 14 22-6 35 30-6 29-3 41-9 45:8 66-9 
36—Woodstock’. 25.0.0. 33-8 | 26 23-9 | 18 14 21 31-3 33-8 30 41-2 44-2 67-1 
BT Stratiord. to cssodaceens 31 25 20-4 | 17-8 | 15-4 22-4 26-7 33-6 26:8 44.9 47-5 69-2 
Be ei OnGOn ah fete eel te 31-4 | 25-6 | 23-9 | 16-9 | 12-5 21-8 28 32 31-4 43-2 47-9 68-4 
So- St Thomag. ius. leo 31-9 | 26-5+| 23 17-2 | 12-6 91-4 23-5 30-1 27-2 44-8 48-6 69:5 
40--Ohatham Oks 30-5 | 25-3 | 23-3 | 17-3 | 18-4 94-2 31-6 34 30-1 43-8 48 71-4 
AI Windaot.. Nua eu cae 31-6 | 25-8 | 24-5 | 15-9 | 13-3 23-9 30-7 34-3 27 44 48-2 69-1 
Ror Sarena eis Ve ee 30-5 | 24-4 | 24-4 | 19-3 | 14-7 23-6 31-7 33-8 31 44-4 48-9 69-3 
43—Owen Sound............ 29-3 | 25 19-4 | 17-4 | 13-5 22-4 23-3 29-7 27-7 45-2 49-2 66-4 
44 NGrth Bay ane on ie 7 30-7 | 28-3 | 18-2 | 12-5 24 33-3 34 29-4 40 43-3 67-9 
45Sudbarvychis covet ele. 33 95-8 | 24-3 | 16-8 | 11-7 21-9 25 35-2 29-6 41-8 47-6 67 
AG chalets. dc Cutie meee 31-7 | 25-9 | 25-2 | 16 9:7 19-3 30 31-9 26-5 41 44-6 63-8 
Fo aaa eagles 30-3 | 25-3 | 20-3 | 14-3 | 13-3 93-5 32-5 35 28-3 39-5 42-5 70 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........] 33-6 | 28 93-6 | 17-9 | 12-3 22-1 30 32-5 29-4 41-9 46-3 68-6 
49—Port Arthur............ 32 24-5 | 21-1] 17-6 | 14-3 19-7 31-7 37-4 30-2 46-9 52 73 
50—Fort William........... 29-9 | 21-8 | 18-3 | 14-1 | 12-6 16-8 31-6 33-7 29-4 44-1 49-7 69-1 
Manitoba (Average)......... 26-2 | 19-6 | 18-8 | 13-0 | 16-5 15-0 27-9 30-1 27-9 45-2 50-4 68-3 
1 Winwipes Moco khs awk 26-7 | 19-5 | 18-8 | 12-2 | 10-8 14 27-2 31-8 28-3 45-6 51:3 68-7 
Goo Brandon ica. tas tek tue eas 25-7 | 19-7 | 18-7 | 18-8 | 10-1 15-9 28-6 28-4 27°5 44-7 49-5 67:8 
Saskatchewan (Average).. 28-1 | 21-4 | 19-2 | 14-5 | 10-7 15-9 32-0 29-1 28-2 50-4 56-2 66-9 
BS cere nue Lal ae 27-8.) 19-51. 19:4, 113-3.) .41-7 15-2 31-5 29-5 30 50 57-3 68-1 
54—Prince Albert.......... 25 19-7 | 15-7 | 13-2 | 9-3 15-2 29-7 28-3 31-5 50 52-9 60:7 
55—Saskatoon...........+; yy 21-9 | 19-1 | 14-4 | 10-3 15-3 31-8 29-7 24-7 49-2 55-8 65:8 
56-—Moose Jaw..c.scss00-ss 32-5 | 24-6 | 22-8 | 17 11-5 18 35 28-9 26-7 52-5 58-9 72-8 
Alberta (Average)........... 25-6 | 19-9 | 17-4] 12-6] 9-9 14-5 30-2 29-7 27-1 47-8 53-0 63-3 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 24 17-6 | 18-2 | 12-7 | 9-4 14-6 31-2 98-2 28-8 50-6 54-1 63:1 
58—Drumheller ........... 30 25 20 15 11-3 17:5 35 31 25 47-2 51-7 63:3 
59—Eidmonton, . 50a sa elec 25 18-5 | 17-1] 11-9] 9-9 14 25 33-8 30 47-1 51-2 63-1 
60--Caleary,. ies cceteguieics 24-1 | 18-4 | 1-6 | 11-6 | 10 14-3 29-1 36-7 25 46 53-1 64-0 
61—Lethbridge............. 25 20 15 11:9 | 8-7 12-2 30-5 25 26-7 48 54-7 62-2 
British Columbia (Average).| 32-4 | 25-2 | 23-3 | 16-1 | 13-8 23-0 38-2 36-0 31-3 53-3 58-8 69-5 
@2>-bermisc sbi ae nL! 30-5 | 24-6 | 22-4 | 15 12-2 21-1 38 35 29-5 52-3 56-3 65-6 
68—Nelson. ..g...,00000 sees 32 25 25 18 13-7 25 35 35 29 54-7 60-8 67 
CAT rand aye hs Ease 31:4 | 25 22-2| 19-5 | 16-2 22-9 40 35 27:7 56-7 63 70 
65—New Westminster...... 32-5 | 25-4 | 21-3 | 14-2°| 13-1 21-6 39-4 37°7 33-3 51-8 57:3 71-2 
66—Vanvouver............. 34-7 | 25-4 | 24 14-2 | 13-4 223 40 37-3 32-2 53-6 58-9 74-5 
67—Victorias..:.d&ccceccess 31-9 | 23-7 | 23-6 | 1b 13-5 23-3 34-2 34-1 29-7 52-7 59-4 68:4 
68—Nanaimo. ccc: ee 31-4 | 25 22-6 | 18-2 | 15-8 27-8 39-2 35 35 52-1 57 70-9 
69— Prince Rupert......... 35 28-3 | 25 15 12-5 20-1 40 38-5 34-2 52-5 | 57-5 68:7 





a Price per single quart higher. b Adjacent localities 14c. to 18c. per quart. 
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THE LABOUR GAZETTE 1025 
AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF SEPTEMBER, 1926 
Fish Eggs Butter 
f é =] a » 
2 ja a M - fe) S . et a - d 
AE NS set ‘ag |) ed E Ee a8 | 33 8 ‘i = 
Mee (a8 |(2gel bo | Ba aq 8) Ss | 88. ee Ps 
S8§e/sec/a%e| Fe | SS By] BA | RS B |tes| 2a 
mas | S542) e908) 22 as Pagal ss | os Ff ine 88 
oe2S |a0n |] Beas ee ro Bie a(t Om QS ty ay pac m=} 
SEE | See 1222) ee | 3k aoe] #8 | Bas S | BES] Re 
On = ht Ses] a D Oe are | be ee S qQaa) 66 
cents cents cents cents | cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
19-5 30-4 20-7 13-8 60-4 36-3 24-9 41-4 11-5 37-3 40-9 
13-3 SOES 1. ke ete oe ae 53-0 27-74 25-4 44.2 11-0 39-79 43-9 
8 OL T Ak Marte oe [deca tetas 60 28-4 25-7 48-8 12-14 40 44-2) 1 
Nie Gene AN | Mayne | retell UR te 4 YL ed Ye ee 60 28-4 23-9 41-6 b12 37-9 43-4 | 2 
15 POO (LEI Re Bee 45 27 23-8 39°4 9 38-8 44-5 | 3 
12 SOL IE PULRE MET SA FRR O 50 28-2 25-7 48-5 all-8 387-5 43-3 | 4 
18 Soy [a evsterolate [ek ties see es 50 28 28-7 43-8 10 AS <3) VE eee 5 
Bets SO | Awa ed ORI Gb HORE oe SM ba Grete 26 24-6 42-9 10 40-5 44 6 
SOV VARS a OR an EAI ih 60 39-9 25 36 8-10 34-1 Ae 
16-7 SEO Te We! 10-0 55-6 30:9 24-5 40-9 12-1 37-3 41-8 
12 BOM ne tera 10 60 36-6 24-4 41-9 10-12 37°5 43-4 | 8 
18 BOL fy) [ee ey: 10 60 39-9 23-6 45-1 al3-5 38-4 43-3 | 9 
20 SDP) [EER AR ee eee feu 55-60 32°4 24-8 41-4 12 38-3 40-4 110 
sitar 37rd | A ee EP) Feb i A HG ee Oe 45 26-7 25 35 12 385 40 11 
15-1 30-2 19-3 10-0 59-0 31-4 24-6 41-6 10-6 36-4 38-1 
10 25 ZOU RUT 50 34-2 24 +3 43-3 12-14 34-7 37-6 
15-20 SOU NCTE nos eee OWA. OA 28-1 25-2 42-6 12 35 37-6 
15 BOW Leen ele DOA PS iii 33°2 25 44-3 12 35 39-2 
Hee 30 15 Be Sal Ve ee gi aeatice ie 24 35:8 8 Sateb eda a 35-7 
ae Tea (Re Pe 20 BACAR TD 1d Re Sa | Sel eo Pa aA 24-5 23-8 36-1 8 roe a aaah 36-1 
Aa cM ts Pe Pate! 12-5-15 10 60 41-7 24 41-7 9 40 39 
TO AY ie Srey | eu at RY Ee 8 50 23 24-8 40-1 10 36-7 40 
18 BOOS 1 20-00 [eek eceiee 75 35:9 26-7 48-1 13 37-6 38-7 
15 IATA RD FONG ca Lu SA Ve ak 60 30-3 23-2 42-5 10 36 38-9 
19-3 30-9 22-1 12-2 68- 39-2 24-1 39-9 41-5 37-6 40-4 
18 38 24 LOW) aha: 40-3 24 43-6 10 38-3 41 
A) oa Ag 35 25 5 EAN Pee ie 38°3 25:8 37 10 35 40-6 
15 40 22 LO i au ie 32°9 21-7 40 10 35-4 39°6 
Pitan ete 30 25 15 Ae Ee 36:6 24-1 33-4 ad 47 41-5 
eA ae 35 20 SU Hane Sd 60 38-2 24-3 35-8 10 35-7 37-9 
20 25 DOCAin AMM ince Gass Nain Wgue sc Ae CMs ME UR 37-9 24-7 39-3 13 37-8 39-8 
DON ME vere tees OS EEO RTT IU dae ORD D2 ya 37-4 25 35 al0-11-5 38 41 
15 28-35 22 12-5 a?) 39°3 24-1 43-6 al2-5 36:8 40-6 
20 35 PASYOE NVA Ne a Stale | aa ns ee 41-8 24-2 43-5 12 86:3 41-1 
22 35 BAU on bee ruchtl a Sede | See iiee be coe 37-1 22-5 41-1 12 88-3 39-7 
18 35 DAS AVIM We Bia Se 75 44 23-5 43-] 12 36-5 39-9 
20 28 25 SUA TN CRs A 40-8 23-6 36 al0-5 38 39-4 
15 33 20 POW IP e NR 38-8 23-5 387-9 a11-8 89-3 40-1 
20 30 DEEN aa Pash Sy NB LN POMRISKE Os EMEY [ar Sse eae 41-4 24-2 38-9 10-11 37°7 39-5 
Pte PVA ieee tet 23 Rts AGS | RI STE 36 22-1 37-9 10-41 37-9 39 
DOR ER DOP ANG eae CT DEAR Ee TiC te. an Ale 32-7 21-8 33°7 9 36 38-4 
Des i [eae me Eyal 25 TW on eee 38:8 23°9 3D 1p 37-1 40-3 
18 25 PAV | eee, es 60 40-8 21-5 38-5 10 37 39-6 
20-25 SOM te eines 10 50 43-9 24-6 36-2 10 39-3 40-5 
18 30 20 gO R | Ae at 37-1 24-4 33-7 12 36-3 39-9 
22 30 23 LMU eran 44-4 23-3 40-9 13 41 42-5 
Biatsl eaten 35 DOP eel RUA (oat ey a 45-4 24-4 38-6 al2 39-5 42 
si A ee [ta ae ee gsi rn Rapa AE OM i 37-6 23-7 33 11 36 37-4 
PE NE RAEN LAT A A AE | HAR eh ea) Fa ay Su bs LS 42-5 26-3 43-7 Ie 34-3 38-6 
Pini Ava 25 25 10 75 35-7 25-8 43 13 36-7 41-3 
BR ies 30 15 Pefary 4 tae 75 32-8 25 46-4 13 ae) aie REP 
sae hens 25 20505): hae AS ne 37 24-3 50 ALAS Usmenenee 40:3 
PT iad | Be Ab ete 13 a Saar lt eg Saal) AEN SOA LUE. tea 44.3 24-7 44-8 13 35 40-4 
18 30 18 SSS | Mina dee Aa 38-5 26-4 46-7 al2-5 40 43-3 
20 25 p ESRI (eae ea: 80 44-1 26-1 48 al2-5 35-4 43-1 
Oe lS Ta Vee coed ae Ste |e ea COR alS BI 36-9 24-9 38-3 41-0 33-3 37-9 
Bh SA be a ek a | ai Acne (RE AG oN 39-5 24°5 41:5 12 33:9 38-7 
BER i bade 30 18 ae CML Gere Pepa \ 34-2 25-3 35-1 10 32: 37-1 
25-8 30-6 Wo Tt Meer. Ria ce teer el 34-9 26-4 37-6 11-8 $1- 40-2 
age wetee 35 Ie es SSM FOF es ea] ies aa Bape AV BM 36-9 27-3 42-5 12 30: 39-8 
ys AYO) | limes Asie SO) i a saa a Vegi a (es 8 Si 27-1 26-7 33°7 10 30: 41-4 
25 30 15 ZOR I Ee eek ae 36 26-1 37-7 12 31- 39-7 
25 30 GS ee Kee eS Le Se 39-4 25-4 36:3 13 33- 39-9 
23-9 28-3 17-9 18-8}. Ve: 35-8 27-0 41-1 11-3 34- 39-7 
30 30 17-5 DO pul eaters: 38-2 28-5 37-8 12 35 41 
25 30-35 74 0 arta | eA aATn (tears) Albee 27-9 25-5 38-7 al12-5 35 39°8 
175-20 P2825 Ee ba2bly Son eae... 32 27-7 43-4 all-1 33 39-1 
25-30 30) 18 ZO ORE sh isthe 3 39-4 26-1 43-6 11 32 39°3 
18 25 15 DOGS Reet. 38-8 27 42 10 35: 39-3 
23-2 OSes ete eer i W/O. ea Aa ae 29-0 26-0 48-3 13-0 42. 45-6 
30 BD A | ay Aviad SO Rise stk ce 43°7 26-6 49-4 BUI. 5 Visca ven 49-5 
25 SOME cece BI 2OL (iil motorists c 38-8 27-5 47-2 al4-3 40 43-3 
25 30h hh canner. QO Ee Sak. 35-4 26-2 49-5 15 42- 45 
25 SO We Wc: TOR le eats: 39-2 24-5 45-1 all-1 42. 44-5 
22-5 DEO ere: [eae eee LB ite cece tal: 38-7 24-8 47-1 ali-1 39- 44-9 
20 BLD Tg Ad (abo ol care 74.1 eu VARs ga 32-9 25 47-4 a12-5 43- 48-5 
15 DH) ane cerentenys [nite ee ae eras atateats 41-6 28 43-5 a13-3 45 50 
A Ome 25 LN geetal, [Pilar cet ote eect ranttes cnc 41-7 25 57-1 al4-3 43-5 46-2 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
—eoeoeoeoeaeaeoeoeoeoOonaoaoaqOaOonanannnqqqqq=uaumumum eee 
Canned Vegetables 











2 s 4 
i} Re LJ ee nS g 
Boab A 6.8 i ag ta a ea 
32 B - gus q2 2 me zB 
Locality A= A oF aN a fa One = a a 
M2 | 3 Bo SAS | ee Be | Baie ae || tg 
pi | ath || ema a tee ete |) eae Ted |) ae gs | #8 a 
om Su ah | sae) oe are 28 ag a) £5 
8 oS, ga Ska] 6A 28 go 6m Sa Ba 
Oo ~Q oD) & (out [om ca! BH Ay oO 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................. 31-2 7-6 18-4 5-4 5-8 10-9 12-7 16-0 17-3 | 16-2 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 31-2 8-1 17-8 5:8 6-1 9-7 14-8 18-4 18-3 17-0 
TO VANE Ya Nea P Ne Nee MOM: 30-8 8 18 6-1 6°4 10 13-6 18-3 18-3 17-7 
2—New Glasgow... jljs..¢ 500023. 30-3 8 16-6 5-6 5-4 10 14-7 16-8 16-7 15-8 
SacAM hers Gyn tcc's Mei scien ae oe 29-3 8 19-3 6-0 6:3 9-7 12-5 19-5 19-2 16-6 
4 Ealifaxt aay), 4 ee ae eee 32-8 8 17-6 5-7 6-1 8-7 15-6 17-7 17 17-2 
O- Windsor nee: deans, ke eee 32-3 8-3 LBRO he, Lone 6°5 10 18 20 21 19 
G--AURUTO Butane cad ciAP eel ce aed ARN 31-7 8 7 5:8 5-9 9-9 14-2 18-1 17-3 15-7 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown......... 28-6 7-4 19-5 5-4 5-8 10:3 16°3 16-5 16:7 16-9 
New Brunswick (average).......... 30-1 8-7 18-3 5-7 5:8 10-5 14-4 16-5 16-7 15-8 
S—; Moncton fees: | arenes Je eet ae S eauharsy 9-3 18-3 6-1 6-5 11-6 13-5 17-8 17:3 16-3 
Pret. JORG Hee de Osteo ee 30 8-71 19 5:5 4-9 3°81) 225631) abe4 |) tise Tit) Maes 
10——Hredericton 0.80.) ee ae, 28:7 8-7 18 5-7 5-7 10:4 13-8 15-9 16°6 15-4 
$1— Bat nurs thm aes ena etnies 30 8 18 5-6 6 10 15 lid; 17 17, 
Quebec (average)................... 29-8 6-4 17-% 5-4 6-4 9-4 13-0 14-6 17-4 15-7 
12—Quebectsam - 11. bers na ese 30-9 7:5 17-9 5-3 6 10-3 13-3 15 17-4 15-5 
13—-Pbree Rivers) !o. ed.) ease. 27-9 6 18-5 6-5 7-1 9-4 14:3 § 19-3 15-0 
14——Sherbrooke.. ).. 43). 200. 31-3 8 17-4 5:3 5-8 9-8 12:6 14°6 17-8 14:3 
LOOP OL Ate pe ees ae ee ee 28-3 6 17-3 4-6 7-7 9-7 10-8 14-6 18-5 16 
L6— St. clvacinthes. a... mae eee 30-3 5) 17-5 5-2 6:5 9-5 13-1 14:2 17-7 15-8 
1 — he ODTISMS iat Les he eer 30 5-3 17 5: J 7-3 9-9 15 14-2 16-7 20 
18—- Thetford’ Mines... 2)... 2). en 31-5 6-7 18-1 5-7 6-2 7:8 12-5 15-7 18-2 15-8 
19——Montreal Wiieyi 2, Bae Ve ene 30-7 5-3-8 17-7 5:7 5:5 16:1 12-2 14-2 35-8 14:6 
AAU, Aoi ek s i hs 9 Phe as Roe 29-1 6-7 18 5-8 5-5 7:7 13-4 13-5 15-5 13-6 
Ontario (average)................... 31-5 7-3 17-9 5-1 5-5 14-5 13-0 15-5 16-4 15-2 
ei Obta waste. i Wee. EDL 83°8 7-3-8 19-5 6-1 6:1 1)-4 J1-9 1E-5 16-7 14-9 
22 BrOCKyiNONy 6. trl. Ronee 29 6-7 16:1 5-7 5:3 J1-1 Ide 15-1 15-8 14-5 
25-—KNne Stones... ae oe, tee, 29-4 6-7 15-2 5-4 4:8 8-8 11-8 13-9 14:3 13-3 
Pe-—-DeMaviley oo. J..5 ile seb ee 28-8 6-7 I7-6 5-0 5-1] 11-3 12-3 14-6 16:4 14-3 
25—Peterboroukh.................. 30°5 7:3 16-6 4:8 5-1 11-9 12-8 14-8 15-4 J4-8 
26--Oshawalr Ge go me, ul epee eh 35-4 7:3 15 4-3 55 12-6 12-8 15:8 15 1S 
Py fore sO OUND ETM AMG MOLLY (90 TR UM) 32:3 u:7 19:6 5 5-2 12-5 13-1 16-2 17-8 15-3 
25 NOFONLO Ailey. sane ae ee 34:2 7-3-8 18-2 5-1 5-3 10-7 42-1 1E-] 1555 14:6 
Zo —Nnacara Hells :ae de a mia 33°5 7°3 18-8 4-8 5-4 12-2 13-8 15-7 16-9 15-8 
30—St. Catharines................. 28-3 7-3 17-8 4-8 4-8 11-8 12-9 14 14-8 14-7 
Slam itoney 8 0h tl bee els 32:3 7-3-8 18-1 4-6 5-5 11-2 J2-3 14-9 15 14-6 
2 Lantiorde vee aie. Wy en 32°7 7-3 38.2 4-9 5-2 12-4 13:4 14-8 15-5 14-4 
SOT OLE Nye ten de eh ha ae 30-8 6:7 19°32 4-7 5-1 12-8 13-8 14-8 16 14-6 
of Guelphi 334... 4 ble Gas. dove 30-7 7:3 18-7 4-8 5-4 11-8 13-2 14-6 15 14-7 
30 Mitchenerh,., oir Soa |) Pah 30-5 7-3 18-7 4-4 5°3 11-1 12-3 15:3 15-5 14:8 
50; WOOUStOGI ry) 4hU, Abela eanuinnne 31-4 7:3 17 4-1 5 10-9 17 14-7 15-6 14-6 
SYP Sin eenO corral MMe Wee, Be So Ue 31-2 7-3 17-7 4-7 5-9 12-7 13-4 16-8 10°6 15-4 
Aloe brooke ae Cede PCa 30-9 7-3-8 18-8 4-8 5-4 12-2 13-8 15-9 16-7 15-2 
S0— St. bOmas. i.) Nei nels 31-6 7-3 18-9 5 5-2 12-6 13-5 16-1 16-9 15-2 
20-—Onat hamiins ee ve tal) dete 32-9 6-7 18-3 4-3 5-3 11-8 14-3 15-5 16-6 14-5 
21 Wand sonssaey Wi ake, 3 Pane ol 29-9 8 19-3 5-1 5-5 12-1 14-9 15-9 18-1 16-2 
a)—Sarnicy one 7, et hae Oe 31-9 6 17-8 4-5 4-8 11-4 14-6 15-9 18-1 16-7 
43—Owen'Sound . 10.024. 1.1 eae. 30:9 6:7 18-4 4-7 5-1 10-9 12-9 15-6 15-6 15-1 
$4——North Bayi. he We: 5) ee 30-3 5-8 15-8 5-6 5-8 10-7 12-3 14-8 16-2 14-8 
6o-UU OUP Yin he's Hae AS cee 31-6 8 16-8 5-9 7-5 10-7 15 16-8 18-7 16 
6 Cobalt sets a. RCA e Mie dihe 9 33°3 8-1 19-3 5-9 6:3 11-1 13-8 18-9 19-8 19-3 
$j Teh TAINS 1) 0". 0 ahah eu a 34-6 8-3 15-5 6-2 6 10 13-5 16-1 15-6 15-2 
45—pault Stes Maric. 8...) numne 30-1 8 19-3 5-6 6-6 12-7 14-1 15-6 15-9 jy 15-7 
40-—Port Artie oy, oh 0) Geile 30 7-3 18-6 5-7 5-7 10-1 11-3 16 16-8 16-3 
momo’, Willie Meg en lea | 31-3 7-3 17 5-7 5-3 12-1 11-8 16:6 18-3 15-5 
Manitoba (average)................. 31-0 6-7 49-2 5-6 5-6 12-5 13-3 18-8 18-3 17-8 
ol--Winniner nee: .. G2. bees, 32-3 ‘4 19-8 5-5 5-9 12-5 12-9 18-7 17-9 17-5 
BoB Pandons eh... eon Mee 29-7 6:4 18-6 5-7 5-2 12-4 13-6 18-9 18-7 18 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 31-8 8-0] 19-4 5-7 5-3] 10-7} 12-6] 17-8] 18-8] 18.2 
53—Regina re ledsl ot ua eahae OT Mt iicaek ae ape 31-1 8 20 5-7 5 12-1 12-1 17:7 18 17-4 
ou Prince: Albert,, >. iy. J.) mil ce 31-9 8 ot 5:7 5-3 8-6 12-4 18-1 19-6 18-9 
Sp--saskatoon fi... Uh... es, 32-7 8 17 5:5 5-7 11-1 13-3 17-7 19-3 18-4 
B6-— Moose Jaw! 3.636.082.6030. ek. 31-4 8 19-5 5-9 5-3 11 12-6 17-6 18-2 18 
Alberta (average)............0...... 30-9 7-9 18-2 5-7 5-7 11-5 10-3 15-7 19-0 18-2 
d-7Medicine Bat... ,.0!., ft yen 32 TAs B1B88 5-6 6-4] 11-7] 10-4] 16 WBN 19> 1 
6&——Drumbeller, . 4.5.) 9,6.) a. 34 7-4 19 5-8 5-6 12 10-8 15-4 18-2 18-2 
Ds walmontons,.. J. ffm, 4... 27-1 6-7 19-2 5-7 4-7 10-1 9-1 14-8 17-5 16-5 
GOO Baty Hi sh o4 ds oat 2 me... 32-1 8 16 5-5 5-8 11:7 10-8 15-8 19-8 19 
Slee betubridgdg,. 0). Be. ta ae, 29-1] 10 18-5 5-7 BS US Oe | Wee Oh 8 
British Columbia (average)......... 72-7 8-9 20-9 5-9 6-2 10-7 9-4 16-0 18-7 17-3 
cert “Co USE ee me ae GO 33-3 8-3 26 5-8 5-8 12-5 11-5 16-1 19 19-3 
Boz Melson. ak. di Yoda. 8 ae. 31-4] 10 17:3 6 55 | 12-4 8 15 20 19-2 
64—Trail........ Ped DS 7 ae 30 9-3 16-7 5-8 5-6 10-6 9-1 15 20-1 18-9 
65—New Westminster... tr ee. 32-9 8 92-7 5-8 6-3 9-3 7-9 15:5 17-9 15-3 
PO ANCOUV OD cn is. J0dda. 2. 2m) 32-5 8 92.2 6 6-2 9-5 9-3 15-2 17-4 15-2 
Di ae VACLONID. Sle... du heeded habe es 33:5 8-9 23-6 5-7 7 10 8-7 15-1 18-7 15 
68—Nanaimo 3 Crm Bitar Oe ee 33-5 8-9 22-4 5-6 6:8 10 10-1 17-5 17-9 16-7 
Gu-—Erince Rupért.. £. aio. 8... thi: 34-2 10 22-5 6-1 6 11-6 10-8 18-7 18-2 19 
sels aR SR LaeccPademanateaamenenceeene a a ae A RP yan Ns ee ea 
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Potatoes Apples 
g 3 oun Re : B fs 
Ht -_ " a on = bs 3 Se 
Se) ek a fe ee ee| oc , Ed ag Sd E 
pa | Oe 3 Ba] se | 3a S a g 8 oe a 
oo. | Ss a re) Si | 8. Aon] Bas of 2.0 2, ke 3a Bi 
"8.0 =O = Lom os Sic ~ & ay ~ aa ro @ rae bm 
eoa| os ees 2 laf | Se | $e | sacl & eh 2 | EPs pis 
aay Roe) QO a A aN BS H : 8 qm oO aS 
§ on. == a 2 2, SQ fat sot 2 £2 aa am 82. 
a .) Ay ay a ca iv ee 6) pe oO = oO 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents $ cents $ cents 
7:8 6-2 | 2-233 43-2 26-3 19-8 15-8 18-7 18-6 834. 28-8 685 45-5 
8-0 7-3 | 2-423 47-6 36-7 18-2 16-6 19-1 19-9 866 30-8 925 48-3 
is 7-8 2-77 59-4 45 20°3 17-8 19-9 20-7 82 31 (Mal eestor il 
7-5 6-7 1-625 36-7 50 NG 14-8 20 19-3 823 32°3 633 50 2 
7-9 6:9 2-25 EY fa ol 6 Bite” Sea 20 17 17-5 20 90 SU he lee eet 45 3 
7°6 6-5 | 2-39 48-5 27-5 15-8 17-5 18-6 18-7 87 31-3 683) aus 4 
10 8 3-00 Oh ae irae ae ist eal Be tae 20 2h 75 30 +8057 |. eee 5 
7-7 7-6 2-50 49-2 24°+4 18-3 16:1 18-6 19-9 1-03 29-2 663 50 6 
7-9 8:3 | 2-467 SOS ellie ae 25 14:3 18 18-8 933 28-8 66 55 fh 
7-6 6-3 | 1-833 38-6 30-9 20-0 17-4 18-7 19-4 7160 29-9 693 47-5 
8-1 5-4 1-88 40-6 85 21-7 16-5 19 19 833 82-5 767 50 8 
6-9 5-4 1-95 37-5 27-5 18-7 18-5 18-5 19 633 27-5 60 45-5 | 9 
8 6-7 2-00 33°8 41 18-7 17 19-8 19-4 923 28: TAS, 43-5 |10 
7-5 7:5 1-50 42-5 20 21 17-5 17-5 20 65 D0 ed IR ei or 50 1b) 
7-6 6-5 | 1-968 35-5 29-1 18-5 16-1 19-0 19-2 875 27: 756 44-2 
8-4 7-1 2-061 36-7 27-5 19 17°3 19-9 19-3 +937 29- 799 44-8 {12 
7-4 8 1-919 SOA teehee ote 20 17-8 18-9 19-7 -908 26- 783 44-3 113 
7-6 6-4 2-163 38-9 33-5 19-1 16-6 19-3 21-3 883 31- 707 44-3 |14 
8 8 1-756 Oat OY Lp en uae 19 16-7 19-5 16-5 -95 28- 775 41-6 |15 
6-8 5 1-56 Oran fos bce ae 16:3 15-7 17-7 17-7 *95 23° 075 41-6 |1o 
8 5 1-51 27-5 30 19-3 14-2 21-3 20-8 +55 OUT Bustin ease 50 17 
6-7 Te EOD SoM |. Rem d eaeee 20 17 18-4 17-6 -97 31: 85 45 18 
7:8 5-5 1-942 88-8 27-8 17-5 14-7 18-1 19-4 944 25 *721 41-6 {19 
8 5-9 2:281 46-1 26-7 16 15-1 17-5 20-3 783 25 *74 45-8 |20 
8-1 6-6 2-421 AG-1 23-7 18-5 15-7 18-1 18-0 +832 27-8 661 42-1 
8-3 | 7-3 2-38 49-6 32-7 18-5 16-4 18-3 21-2 -846 29 653 45-3 |21 
7-1 9-2 2:10 33-3 18-3 20 143) 17-9 19-3 +95 30 735 40-8 |22 
7-4 5-8 1-96 40-3 28-3 17-7 14:6 17-2 18-2 “817 25 -61 42 23 
8-6 6 2°63 47-5 LS Danke eas ae 10-3 17-8 17-2 845 26 -74 43-2 |24 
8-3 6-5 2-311 43-9 19 WA 14-4 17-2 17-3 871 27 *627 38-5 |25 
8-5 7:8 2°31 44-3 22-5 15 14-4 17-8 20 798 26 -613 42-5 126 
7-3 7:2 2+333 47 20 12-5 15 19-1 17-6 933 30 67 39-9 127 
8 Ia 2°32 43-8 30-2 14 14-3 16-9 16-8 761 24 634 40-3 {28 
8:3 7-8 2-59 49-8 1a ea et, Odie 15-3 17-9 16-9 806 P| 656 42-4 129 
8-7 6-2 2-56 50-5 LOW Rete Ce 15 18-2 16 (Wie 25 622 40-5 130 
9-3 5-8 2-62 53-3 21:3 23 15-1 17-8 16-2 798 nei, 592 43-3 {31 
8-8 6-4 2:30 46-3 DAZ ati 7 Reka Oe Si 15 iW panl 15-6 78 ya 61 40-2 |32 
8 yon} 2°63 51-9 LOS om ceetit ok 15-4 17-8 17-5 834 26 617 40 3 
8 6 2-60 49:3 pao ol ies ai 10°6 16°8 17-1 793 20 -658 39-5 [34 
8-1 6-2 2°22 43-1 1 ae 6) PAu We ie 13-7 16-4 15-7 683 25 -68 RY Aone bts 
8-1 7-7 2-25 41-3 O07) Eh. Mane 16 16-3 16 797 28 “75 39 36 
8 5-3 2-34 47-2 20-4 15 18-2 18-7 15-7 90 26 65 41-9 |37 
7-8 6 2°42 46 WO eee ean 15:3 17:9 16-9 806 27 *656 42-4 138 
7:8 6-1 2-48 48-5 NOS heme oe 15-3 18-6 16:9 879 26 -676 43-5 139 
" 4-6 2°37 42-9 OMe sae. er 16-7 17-8 16-5 82 29 69 41 40: 
8-1 5-5 2-42 43-1 HSER Oy A eh ly Bee a 16 18-4 17-9 798 28 02 41-8 |41 
7:5 6-5 2-05 40-8 SOrON le seats e 16:3 18-3 17-8 897 32 667 40-8 |42 
7-7 6-2 2-228 44 HGSS4| Micuca seis 14-4 17-8 16:3 813 30 *694 40-9 143 
7 6-1 2°93 bipepatay al fe bee, 4 ate 18 14-3 17-9 18-1 83 28 -60 41-9 |44 
8-6 8-8 2-68 GA Oe las kent 20 ily 20 22-6 92 30 +688 47 45 
9-2 6-5 2°93 50 35 22-5 19:6 20-6 21 96 28 -78 53-8 |46 
9-2 8-4 3-01 61-3 57-5 20-7 18-5 19 18-7 867 28-3 *775 45 47 
8-2 6-5 2-485 47-7 31-3 2 lis? 15-4 19-7 22°9 819 27-5 675 43-8 148 
7 6-7 2:60 41-7 29-8 21-7 16°4 19-4 19-4 788 28-4 619 42-1 |49 
Hore 7 2°16 41-8 33-3 19-8 16-3 19-8 21-7 789 28 - 583 43-8 150 
8-0 5-5 | 1-350 Parte [| eee ede IB Mle We 16-2 19-3 19-3 166 29 605 45-9. 
7-8 6-1 1-37 PASIOS 4 Ma ge Ae 20 16°] 19-4 19-6 +742 28 569 44-8 151 
8-1 4-9 1-33 DAT i 3 LO, eiciel weaese OR ea 16-2 19-2 19 “79 30 64 47 52 
8-2 5-6 | 2-705 $33 5 ee So a 20-2 15-8 20-0 20-4 -816 29 706 51-9 
8-3 5-1 2-38 (OSG nal (rue tees 20 15-2 21-1 21-7 +78 28 -707 50-6 153 
7-6 5:3 3-00 OF SOS ak ene 21-7 14-4 19-5 20 840 ° 35) 64 51-4 |54 
8-8 6:3 2°44 BY AT ce eater 21-7 15-4 18-4 20-5 819 29 *744 53-6 [55 
8-1 5-8 3-00 SO aml cere oe 17-5 18-3 Pa boa | 19-5 817 28 733 52 56 
7:3 4-9 | 2-040 Saeed Nae eto oe 21-5 15-5 19-4 19-3 802 29 681 49-5 
7:5 4-8 2°31 AUIS al (Oe Sto 22ieD 16-2 20-8 19-6 “814 30 -756 50-8 |57 
8 5 2:02 SAORI ful (tere somata 21-4 16-4 18-9 20-1 83 29 +63 51 58 
6-3 3°5 1-92 SL Maar st. a 20-5 13-7 18-6 19-6 -744 26 -590 46-6 159 
7-4 4-9 1-98 Soe otra Nea 22 15-4 19-1 18 -80 26-7 fan! 49-3 160 
7-2 6-4 1-97 AOE Gye t at-ee se 21-2 15-8 19-4 19-1 -821 32°5 714 50 61 
7-5 4-8 | 1-966 SS" Sabie hest. 23-2 14-5 19-2 17-5 841 31-2 691 50-0 
8-3 4-5 2°37 AS Pe THOS ee 21-7 15-5 20 21 96 32-5 75 50 62 
8-4 6-1 2°61 ONT oS Re ere 25 15 19-6 18 -886 35-4 686 52-1 163 
7:6 6-8 2-54 BOO Mamecmiae ee 25 14-2 17-0 17 -90 35 75 50-2 164 
6-1 3-5 1-34 BY | Bee Oe tee 22-8 14-2 17-6 15 803 28-7 675 45 |65 
7-1 4-1 1:30 285 Or lea evo 18 14 19:3 15-3 +756 25-9 656 45-6 66 
6-9 4:3 1-58 EAM Faye ee 21-7 13-9 19-7 16-7 - 803 28 628 49-2 167 
7:7 4-3 1-97 AQ 37 pao 25 13-8 18-6 17 81 34 68 52-5 168 
8 5 2°02 Se NN Me a eee 26:7 15 20-8 20 867 30 70 55 69 
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= § | 5/3 8 
A ac — e 7 es rw iy 
of eld g eee ae oe s B SH 3 
x es) » pias PEM Week ee, a o =| uo, 8 
Locality ge Ra ess se lg Be ag | 4 5 3 § =| 5 2 
AN PRL BN Foam Re Om fear eA Poel Tae Cee nN ue TI ces eel Sg 
Bok EME] 9,2 Bo oS om apd bal} Be gs reiS 238 £S 
AC eis Onlin | ga SB ky 4 + uy & B ty A ks a4 SH 
Ra Qlon se) of | O4 1998] By | ae SE 2 Se Oe as 
Gra Aa Salar ose) & os ow 5 Pa Be a 
cents | cents | cents | cents| cents} cents | cents| cents cents cents cents $ 
Dominion (Average)....... 7:9 7-5 | 61-3 | 71-8 | 27-1 15-5 3°6 55-3 60-9 12-4 vi) 16-821 
Nova Scotia (Average)..... 8-3 7-8 | 65-7 | 70-8 | 29-6 13-0 3-9 58-3 52-4 13-2 7-9 16-833 
1S ViGNCYs vac nisecslecste ce 8:3 8-0 | 67-3 | 72-3 | 31 14-8 3-8 69-3 53:3 12-9 2 Walopslere et, eee ie 
2—New Glasgow........ 8-2 7:9 | 65 Ob d 430 12-7 3°6 53 59 14 Sao ae eee 
S—Ammse rst iad cio acteiere 8-3 7-7 | 67-5 | 66-7 | 27-5 12 4-2 50 44 12-3 7:7 d17- 
4—Halifax. soos c.c. sete e 6 7:5 7-2 | 62-1 | 71-5 | 28-8 14-2 3-7 63°8 57-5 13-1 7-6 {e16-00-19-00 
5—Windsor...........00. 8-8 8-0 | 65 72-5 | 30 12 4 56 48 14 Sa welcics Ree eee 
G—TUTO shh sore binlersous stant 8-6 7-9 | 67-1 | 70-7 | 30 12 4-1 SARS ieny CL 12-9 8:3 16-60 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown| 7-5 if 62:5 | 72-9 | 28-2 14-2 4-1 60-7 43-2 13-5 7:5 15-40 
New Brunswick (Average)| 7-9 7-5 | 63-8 | 71-1 | 26-2 12-8 3°8 62-4 39-8 12-6 7-2 17-125 
8—Moncton............. 8-2 7°6 | 69-2 | 75-4 | 29-6 13-3 3-9 60-8 41 13-8 7-7 218-00 
OSE TORN ae saccieee 7:7 7-4 | 58-8 | 64-6 | 25 12 3°38 66-7 40 12-7 7-1 15-50 
10—Fredericton.......... 8-1 7-8 | 62 70-8 | 26-2 12-3 3-4 58 38-2 11-2 7 16-00 
W=—Bathurstso ies esa 7°5 if 63 73-7 | 24 13-5 4 64 40 12:5 0) 19-00 
Quebec (Average).......... G4 6-9 | 59-5 | 67-8 | 26-5 14-0 3-5 52-3 63-7 11-2 6-9 16-201 
12—Quebec.. Hisidtes als ate afevars 7-2 6-9 | 59-3 | 72-5 | 26-3 17:3 38+2 50-8 65-7 10-7 7-3 | 16-50-17-00 
13—Three Rivers......... 7:8 7-2) 61-9 | 71-7 | 24-4 15-5 4-2 48-9 61 12-2 71 15-50 
14—Sherbrooke........... 7:3 6-9 | 62-1 | 69-3 | 26-4 13-9 3-1 50 55-7 il 6-6 | 16-50-17-10 
15—Sorel..... Laetts a's acy thea 7:3 6:9 | 53-6 | 50 30 11:3 3°7 50 73°3 11 7:3 15-00 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 7-2 6-8 | 59 67-1 | 26-6 12-5 3°9 50 70 10-8 7-1 | 15-00-15-50 
17—St. John’s... aN Weve eee 7-4 6-9 | 58-8 | 70 25 14-6 3:5 57-5 65 13-5 6°3 14-50 
18—Thetford Mines...... 7-5 ff 64 70:4 | 27-5 13-7 3°8 54-2 55 11-8 6-9 | £16-50-17-u0 
19—Montreal............. 7-1 6:8 | 60:5 | 69-9 | 25-5 14-1 3-2 54-6 67-9 9-9 6-6 |e16-50-17-75 
PA red WU NA yl MIR EE wg 7:6 7-1 | 56-7 | 69-6 | 26-7 13-1 3107) 55 60 10 6-7 }e16-75-19-50 
Ontario (Average)......... 7-8 2-5 | 62-7 | 72-6 | 26-2 13-8 3°5 55-0 61-7 11-7 7-3 16-313 
21—Ottawa. PAS ARAVA Ne hee v:9 | 62-5 | 71-8 | 26-7 13-2 3:5 60-9 60-3 11-7 7-4 |e16-75-19-50 
22—Brockville..... siekltotas 7:8 (70, | Oled dy too) 26,0 13-8 3°6 57-5 55 12-1 6-8 16-00 
23—Kingston nlepelevalelereletuars 7 6-8 | 54-2 | 68 2e 12-2 3:7 51-7 51-7 10-7 if e15-50-18-00 
24—Belleville............. 7-6 7-2 | 62-8 | 69-6 | 25-6 14-2 3:5 57-8 68-9 10:8 7-1 16-50 
25—Peterborough......... 7-4 7:3 | 63-6 | 69-5 | 25-3 14-3 38°4 57-3 54-5 10-7 6:6 15-75 
26—Oshawa Vaated etalevaae ale 7:9 7-8 | 65 70:5 | 25 12-5 3:3 58-8 60 11-9 6-8 16-00 
De OTIUMAGLY Senecio ee 7:8 7°5 | 04-4 | 72-4 | 25 14-4 3°6 53-8 48 11-8 8-1 | 15-50-15-75 
28—Toronto MAS ay See BAUR a 7:3 7-1 | 63:1 | 72-7 | 24-4 12 3-3 53-8 57-5 10-1 6-5 | 15-50-16-00 
29—Niagara Falls AVIA E I) 7-9 7-0 | 64-5 | 74-7 | 25-3 14-7 3-6 60 58-8 10-9 6-8 |¢14-50-15-00 
30—St. Catharines SBrate\terets 8-1 8 62-5 | 72-2 | 25 12 3°38 51 60 11 6-9 214-50 
Sl—FHamiltonic. cay oldslele 7-2 6-9 | 62-1 | 72-3 | 24-7 12-3 3°4 54-1 63°3 12-6 6:7 15-50 
32-—BrantiOrd. sess css eine 7-9 7-6 | 58-6 | 71-9 | 25 13°3 3-2 52-9 69 11-3 7-1 15-50 
DOS OVALE Meter R  ada te Ndi 7-4 | 62 72 24-9 13-5 od 56-1 61-3 10 6-8 | 15-50-15-75 
34—Guelph Pye ai ARTOIS 8 OA Ye 7-4 7-3 | 62°21 73-7 | 24-8 12-9 3°7 53-3 58 10-9 6-7 | 15-50-16-00 
35—Kitchener............ 7:8 7-8 | 50-1 | 67-6 | 24-4 13-4 3°6 56-7 62-5 10-3 6-6 | 15-50-16-00 
86—Woodstock........... 7-3 7-1 | 63-3 | 70 25 12-5 3 56-7 60 10-8 7-1 16-00 
37 —Stratiord. ees... ne 7-9 RO Ose Ml 25 13-5 3 58-8 59-3 11-7 7-4 | 15-50-16-00 
SO. WOnNdOneuos ieee 7-9 7-6 | 64-5 | 74-7 | 25-3 14-7 3°6 54-6 60 11-5 7-7 | 16-00-16-50 
39—St. Thomas.......... 7-9 7-7 | 64-3 | 75 25-7 14 3:5 60 66:3 12-2 7-6 16-50 
40—Chatham Mele achieve wvoléte 7-5 7-4 | 68-7 | 70-1 | 27 13-1 38°5 55-7 06:7 11:6 7-2 16-00 
41—Windsor i aiadate staratacale e 7:8 70 | 61-8 | 72-1 | 26-8 14 3:5 56-5 60 10-7 7-4 |216-00-16-50 
be alah 29 2 CURE AG Ae PO el RU 7-9 7-5 | ud 76:7 | 26-7 13-8 3e1 54 77°5 12-3 7-6 16-50 
43—Owen Sound.......... 7:5 7:2 | 66-7 | 72-6 | 25 13-1 3°4 54-4 57-1 11-2 7-5 | 16-00-16-50 
44—North Bay........... 8-2 7-8 | 69 73-2 | 26-4 14-5 3-7 OO shall ne steed ae 12-5 7-4 10-50 
45—Sudbury.......csce0% 8-6 8-3 | 06-3 | 74-2 | 28-8 16-5 3°8 Do 70 15 7-8 | 17-00-17-50 
46—Cobalt nUhohasells vin dsie dase 8-8 8-1 | 66 74-4 | 29 14-5 3°7 53 65 13-7 8-8 | 17-75-19-00 
4(-- Timmins... . ‘ie veisats 8-7 | 8 62-5 | 73-3 | 30 14-2] 3-8 BO’ Tada. oh. ah 15 8-3 18-50 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 8-3 8 58-5 | 75-1 | 29-7 16 3-6 50 71:3 13-8 7-9 | 16-50-16-75 
49—Port Arthur RE ety. papitl 8 7-8 | 53-8 | 73-3 | 28-1 15 3°2 48-3 63°3 10-9 8-1 | 17-00-17-50 
50—Fort Walligimisy sepa 7-9 7:7 | 07-6 | 74-3 | 29-4 15 3°3 52-8 62 122 7:8 17-50 
Manitoba (Average) A ae 8-2 8-0 | 58-0 | 71-5 | 28-4 13-7 3:5 49-8 58-4 12-2 7-2 20-500 
51—Winnipeg.........4... 7:9 7-7 | 55-9 | 70-9 | 27-6 12-4 3:3 48-5 57-8 12-6 7-3 19-00 
52—Brandon..........-... 8-4 8-2 | 60 72 29-2 15 3°7 51 59 11-7 7 22-00 
Saskatchewan (Average)..| 8-2 | 7-8 | 60-9 | 74-3 | 28-5 19:9 | 3-6 55-6 73°8 14-6 4:7 23-625 
53—Regina BA A Ae can EA 8-4 8-1 | 63-1 | 72-8 | 26-4 al9 3:2 61 78°3 14-5 8 23-00 
54—Prince Albert......... 8 7-7 | 58 76:4 | 30-8 | al8-7 3:9 57-5 80 15 SeiGGl scot cea ee 
55—Saskatoon............ 7-9 |. 7-8 | 59-4 | 74-1 | 27-5 a21-9 3°6 56-4 12, 15 6-5] 23-00-25-50 
56—Moose Jaw........... 8-4 LROTE NGS 74 29-4 a20 3°8 47-5 65 13-7 Pi) | ee tiie se octaes 45 
Alberta (Average) Fate's eieiNeinte 8-2 7-8 | 55-2 | 73-8 | 27-3 19-5 3°6 55-8 62-5 14-5 ae BAL seine ohio 
57—Medicine Hat........ 8-1 8 58-6 | 75-9 | 28-3 a23 3°7 62-1 70 15-2 vf g 
58—Drumbheller.......... 9-3 8-5 | 50 73°2 | 26 a21-2 | 3-7 53-8 65 15 Talay aioe teres 
59—Edmonton............ 7-8 Cao leOS-o Mees need al7 3:3 57-5 58-7 13-8 DG ata h ee mac 
60—Calgary eee dad Sails tA 7:8 7-6 | 57-6 | 70-8 | 28 al6-3 3:5 50-8 64 13-4 5S sgh lithe. a GaN Pate 
61—Lethbridge........... 8-1 7-4 | 56-4 | 76-8 | 28 a20 3°6 55 55 15 DIO eoet ee 
BritishColumbia(Average) 7:8 7-4 | 58-0 | 72-1 | 28-8 23°3 3:8 54-1 66-4 13-2 9-2 16-833 
O2-Wernio iUty ike euihiay 8 8 63-3 | 73 28-3 a20 3-8 55 67-5 13-5 DScBale eevee ee. 
63— Nelson seaieralatelel <elarorste les 8-5 7-9 | 59-3 | 71-4 | 28-6 a28-7 3°8 49-3 69 14-4 ROR RG Nepee aplee, oe 
64—Trail........ aes tease 7°9 7:2 | 54-4 | 69-3 | 26-7 | a27-5 3°6 50 67-5 14-2 LOM See eames 
New Westminster....| 7-4 7 56:9 | 70-1 | 29-7 al18 3-8 59-3 67-5 13-8 LOW S08 sets oe 
66—Vancouver ee everttais'e heli 7-4 6-9 | 57-8 | 72-3 | 27-9 a23-3 3:7 48-6 60 12-4 bg d16-00 
67—Victoria Rie etovetel create istne 7:5 7:2 | 59-3 | 72-1 | 28 al9-7 3°6 52-5 55 12-3 b7 d16-50 
6 Nanaimo Berwaialet's Wore 7-6 7-4 | 60 74 31 a24 3-9 63 70 12-5 LeMrag | Paaeesry cn ara 
69—Prince Rupert.cy soso. 8-3 7:7 | 538-3 | 74-2 | 30 a25 4-5 55 75 12-5 010 d18-00 


a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. Small bars 4.c and 5c. c. Calculated price per 
cord from price quoted. d. Welsh coal. e. The higher price for Welsh coal. f. Welsh and Scotch coal. g. Natural 
ags used extensively. h. Lignite. i. Poplar, etc., j. In British Columbia coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. 
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(Continued from page 1022) 
1924, 156.8; 1925, 175.3. For the years 1900 
to 1913 two index numbers of gas costs, cal- 


culated for the Cost of Living Inquiry in. 


1914-1915, have been averaged and converted 
to the base of 1913 as 100, as follows:—1900, 
125.285 #1001, 125-8 8 1902, 125.8 4 1908. (125, 2 
1904, 123.9; 1905, 120.1; 1906, 107.5; 1907, 
108.8; 1908, 106.9; 1909, 105.7; 1910, 103.8; 
1911, 99.4; 1912, 100.6; 1913, 100.0. 


Retail Prices 


The seasonal decline in the prices of beef 
continued in most localities, sirloin steak 
being down from an average of 30.8 cents 
per pound in August to 30.1 cents in Sep- 
tember; round steak from 25.3 cents per 
pound in August to 24.5 cents in September; 
rib roast from 22.9 cents per pound in August 
to 22.1 cents in September; shoulder roast 
from 16.8 cents per pound in August to 16.1 
cents in September; and stewing beef from 
12.9 cents per pound in August to 12.6 cents 
in September. Mutton was slightly lower at 
an average price of 30.2 cents per pound, in- 
creases in some localities being more than 
offset by declines in others. Both fresh and 
salt pork were lower, the former averaging 
31.4 cents per pound in September, as com- 
pared with 32.2 cents in August, and the 
latter 28.5 cents per pound in September, as 
compared with 28.7 cents in August. Bacon 
was generally lower, averaging 45.1 cents per 
pound. In fresh fish cod steak, halibut and 
white fish were higher, while salt herrings and 
salt cod fish were slightly lower. Lard de- 
clined from an average of 25.0 cents per 
pound in August to 24.9 cents in Septem- 
ber. 

Eggs showed a general advance, fresh aver- 
aging 41.4 cents per dozen in September, 39 
cents in August and 38.2 cents in July; and 
cooking averaging 37.1 cents per dozen in 
September and 34.7 cents in July and August. 
Milk averaged 11.3 cents per quart in August 
and 11.5 cents in September. Higher prices 
were reported from Sherbrooke, St. Hyacinthe, 
Montreal, Oshawa, Toronto, Hamilton, Medi- 
cine Hat, Edmonton and Calgary. Dairy 
butter rose from an average of 36.8 cents 
per pound in August to 37.3 cents in Sep- 
tember. Cheese was slightly higher, averag- 
ing 31.2 cents per pound. 

Bread was unchanged in the average. Soda 
biscuits, flour and rolled oats were steady. 
Tapioca averaged slightly lower at 12.7 cents 
per pound. Canned vegetables declined 
slightly, tomatoes averaging 16 cents per tin; 
peas 17.3 cents; and corn 16.2 cents. Beans 
were down from 8 cents per pound in August 
to 7.8 cents in September. Onions showed 


a general decline, averaging 6.2 cents per 
pound in September, as compared with 7.8 
cents in August. Potatoes also were sub- 
stantially lower in most localities, averaging 
$2.23 per ninety pounds in September, as 
compared with $2.74 in August. Evaporated 
apples and prunes declined slightly, the for- 
mer averaging 19.8 cents per pound and the 
latter 15.8 cents per pound. Raisins and 
currants were unchanged in the average. 
Raspberry jam continued to decline, averag- 
ing 83.4 cents per four pound tin, as com- 
pared with 88.8 cents in August. Marma- 
lade advanced from 68 cents per four pound 
tin in August to 68.5 cents in September. 
Sugar was again unchanged in the average. 
Coffee and tea were steady. 

Anthracite coal declined in the average 
from $16.87 per ton to $16.82. Lower prices 
were reported from Sherbrooke, Belleville, St. 
Catharines, Port Arthur, and Fort William. 
Slight increases, however, were noted in 
Montreal and Toronto. Bituminous coal 
averaged $10.11 per ton in September, as com- 
pared with $10.15 in August. Hardwood ad- 
vanced, in the average, from $12.04 per cord 
in August to $12.11 in September, and soft 
wood from $8.86 per cord in August to $8.93 
in September. Coal oil rose from an average 
of 31.1 cents per gallon in August to 31.3 
cents in September. A decline in rent was 
reported from Brantford. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month, 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grains, for the most part, moved to lower 
levels in September. No. 1 Manitoba North- 
ern cash wheat, Fort William and Port Ar- 
thur basis, was $1.44 in September, as com- 
pared with $1.51 in August. The high price 
for the month was $1.473 reached on the 16th, 
and the low $1.39$ reached on the 18th. Ad- 
vances and declines alternated, the movement 
said to be governed largely by the weather. 
Western oats rose from 48% cents per bushel 
to 524 cents, and Western barley from 614 
cents per bushel to 63 cents. American corn 
declined from 93 cents per bushel to 88% cents, 
and flax seed from $2.10 per bushel to $2.05. 
The price of flour, following the downward 
trend of wheat, declined from $8.80 per barrel _ 
to $8.29. The price of potatoes declined gen- 
erally, Quebec grades at Montreal being down 
from. $2 per ninety pounds to $1.50, and On- 
tario potatoes at Toronto from $2.40-$2.60: per 
bag to $1.90-$2. At Winnipeg the price fell 
from 90 cents per bushel to 81 cents, and at 
St. John from $3.30 per barrel to $2.75. Cey- 
lon rubber advanced from 383 cents per 
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pound to 41 cents. Linseed oil was down 
from $1.04 per gallon to 96 cents. Turpen- 
tine was lower at $1.47 per gallon. Raw sugar 
advanced from $3.83 per hundred pounds in 
August to $3.96 in September. Prices of cat- 
tle continued to decline, western grades at 
Winnipeg being down from $6.53 per hun- 
dred pounds to $6.28, and choice steers at 
Toronto from $7.29 per hundred pounds to 
$6.96. Hogs were steady at $12.70 per hun- 
dred pounds. The price of sheep fell from 
$7.42 per hundred pounds to $6.94. Meats 
declined, following the trend of live stock, 
beef, hindquarter, being down from $16.87 per 
hundred pounds to $15; mutton from $12 per 
hundred pounds to $11; bacon from 37 cents 
per pound to 36 cents; ham from 33-37 cents 
per pound to 32-36 cents; and mess pork from 
$38 per barrel to $36. Seasonal advances in 
the price of milk occurred at both Montreal 
and Toronto, the price in the former city 
rising from 21 cents per gallon to 25 cents, 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


HE following notes give the latest infor- 
mation available as to the movement of 
prices in Great Britain and other countries. 
The index numbers of retail prices are from 
official sources unless otherwise stated. The 
authorities for the wholesale prices index num- 
bers are named in all cases. 

The following note on “The Future of 
Prices” is from the letter issued monthly by 
the National City Bank of New York for Oc- 
tober, 1926. 


Before the war all countries, with the exception of 
China, were on a gold basis, and as this situation had 
been arrived at gradually it can be assumed that the 
general price-level then existent was the normal result 
of the free-play of economic forces under the gold 
standard. Prices were inter-related everywhere through 
their common relation to gold. The amount of cur- 
rency or bank credit which any country could issue 
was limited by the policy of keeping the currencies 
at par with gold. The price-level varied to some ex- 
tent in different countries with fluctuations in the 
volume of credit, but if prices rose higher in one 
country than in others the exports of that country 
tended to decline, the balance of trade turned against 
it, gold had to be exported, credit was contracted and 
the international equilibrium in prices and trade was 
restored. The war violently disturbed this situation, 
nearly all countries being obliged to abandon the gold 
standard for the time, and a great expansion of cur- 
rency and credit occurred without regard to gold 
values. Now the world is getting back to the gold 
standard, and to more definite restrictions upon the 
use of credit, and there naturally arises the question 
as to what the effect will be upon prices. 

The question, of course, relates to gold prices only 
and not to prices in the depreciated currencies, which 
in most cases will be scaled down to current gold 
values. In the cases of Great Britain, Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Japan, the currency movements back to or 
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and in the latter from $1.70 per eight-gallon 
can to $1.95. Raw furs advanced, mink being 
up from $12 per skin to $14, and muskrat 
from $1.35-$1.85 per skin to $1.55-$1.85. Fresh 
eggs advanced substantially, being up from 
40-44 cents per dozen to 50-55 cents. The 
tendency of cotton was downward, due, it was 
said, to favourable weather conditions and 
increased crop estimates. The average price 
at New York was 17.1 cents per pound in 
September, as compared with 18.6 cents in 
August. Jute rose from $7.70 per hundred 
pounds to $8.95. The price of scrap irom con- 
tinued to advance, being up at Toronto from 
$10 per ton to $11. In non-ferrous metals 
spelter advanced from $8.90 per cwt. to $9; 
solder from 39 cents per pound to 404 cents; 
and antimony from 16 cents per pound to 162 
cents. Silver continued to decline, the price 
being 613 cents per ounce, as compared with 
62 cents in August. Aluminum was down 
from 24 cents per pound to 234 cents. 


AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


towards the gold basis in the past two years have 
caused a lowering of currency prices, but these have 
been internal adjustments and do not present the 
fundamental question. This is best presented in the 
United States, where there has been no difference be- 
tween gold and currency prices, but where the price 
level is fully 50 per cent higher than before the war, 
and including wages and retail prices much more than 
that. Evidently more credit and currency must be 
used to carry on the same volume of business on this 
basis than at the pre-war price-level. Will the in- 
creased amount be available with all the world back 
on the gold basis? 

In this connection it should be considered that prior 
to the outbreak of the war prices had been rising, 
for more than a dozen years, as a result of the 
rapidly increasing production of gold. From 1900 to 
1913, according to the Bureau of Labour index num- 
bers, the average of wholesale prices rose 25 per cent. 
They probably would have continued to rise, and might 
have reached a level as high as the present one, even 
if there had been no war. It does not therefore follow 
from the fact that prices were raised by the war that 
they must go back to the pre-war level. The trend 
of prices in the future will be related to future con- 
ditions, rather than to the war-time rise. 


Present Trend of Prices 


The general trend of prices the world over has been 
downward during the past two years..........2.sseee- 
The currency of Great Britain was raised ri par 
with gold in April, 1925, and the decline of prices in 
that country has been due in part to this appreciation. 


Sclee wes eeewcege € © © fe IP we 6 eS 48 a0 oss 6569.4 Ce 0s +8 6 Eo Bee 8 


Evidently ire. trend ‘Ra been downward, but various 
influences have been operative. There is more reason 
for believing that it is due to the disorganization of 
trade and price relations and the restrictions upon 
business from this influence than to a general insuffici- 
ency of gold reserves, although the unequal distribution 
of gold doubtless is a factor. In certain countries 
the scarcity of capital and credit is a restrictive in- 
fluence which makes itself felt not alone within those 
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countries, but through all their trade relations. This, 
however, is not the only factor in the bad industrial 
Trade is hampered in many ways, and with 
Fur- 


situation. 
industries running light competition is very keen. 
thermore, the competition of the four countries whose 
currencies have been depreciating has been demoraliz- 
ing to the price situation. 

There are numerous reasons aside from any arising 
from the direct influence of gold why gold prices should 
tend to be lower after the period of inflation which the 
world has experienced. During the boom times interest 
centered upon volume of production and trade, but 
since then has centered upon prices and production 
costs. During the period of expansion, it was easy to 


make profits, as rising prices of themselves created 
book profits while goods were being handled. Under 
these conditions, methods often were unduly costly, and 
the number of independent operators multiplied, prob- 
With 


a normal state of competition restored, the tendency 


ably to an unnecessary and uneconomic extent. 


for the most economical methods to dominate produces 
lower prices. Moreover, the higher costs being mainly 


due to higher wages, the stimulus thus given to labour- 


So 
much as to the decline of the last two years. The 
gold question is independent of these influences, and 
relates to the future rather than to immediate con- 


saving methods and machinery produces results. 


ditions. 
Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Statist index num- 
ber (in’ continuation of Sauerbeck’s figures), 
base period, 1867-77=100, declined 0.8 per 
cent in August to 127.0. Foodstuffs declined 
0.1 per cent and industrial materials rose 0.8 
per cent. Owing to the coal strike and the 
very small amount of business transacted, a 
number of quotations in the minerals section 
were purely nominal. | 

The Board of Trade index number, on the 
base 1913=100, was 149.1 in August, 0.3 per 
cent higher than in July. Foods rose 0.4 per 
cent, with increases in cereals and meat and 


TABLE I—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS, GROCERIES, 


(Base figure 100: 
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fish, and a decline in other foods. Non-foods 
showed a rise of 0.3 per cent with increases 
in all groups except textiles other than cotton. 

The Times index number of wholesale prices, 
on the base 1913=100, was 150.7 for August, a 
rise of 3.4 per cent over the previous month. 
For the first time since the coal strike began 
the higher prices being paid for coal were in- 
cluded in the index number, which accounts 
for the rise in the general level. No quota- 
tions were available for English coal, and 
prices ruling for foreign material, this beimg 
used in increasing quantity, were substituted 
for home qualities. The index number of the 
group “metals and minerals other than iron 

This in- 
Foods de- 


and steel” was 25 per cent higher. 
cluded a rise in the price of tin. 
clined 0.9 per cent. 
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Belgium 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Ministry of Industry and Labour, on the 
base April, 1914—100, was 876 in July, com- 
pared with 761 in June, 621 in April, and 583 
in March. Foodstuff prices were 15.4 per cent 
higher in July than in June and 61.2 per cent 
above the average for 1925. Considerable in- 
creases were shown in July index numbers for 
all groups of industrial materials excepting 
the 
changed. 


glass, index for which remained un- 


Denmark 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Department of Statistics, on the base 
1913—100, rose 4 points in August to 162. The 
index for fuel and light rose 16.4 per cent to 


ETC., IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES 


except where noted) 








Denmark Finland France Germany Netherlands Italy 
Cost Cost of 
Cost 13 _ of Cost 29 living, | 21 Foods,| Cost 
Foods of Foods _ of articles, | living, Foods _ og articles, The chief | of living, 
living living Paris Paris living 6 towns Hague cities Milan 
(c) (c) 
July July July July 1910= ec. july 
1914 1914 1914 1914 1000 1914 1913-14=1 1893 1920 1913 1920 
WN d Jobe eR a A Pale tS D os fates hai ait 1000 
ahs irs AAPM cee TOL MET Peete UIE a int TAREE ao Ohi eM Wes goals cue wata dee 6 (b) 
100 100 100 100 1075 
STON BB 4 ie al Ecker nio the oO) Icoc Oren ron 1295 
128 DUG 24 ise RBI arccatets tere filets 1288 
a As. UL AP Pee UUM ala na ite a ate MPM ate etallars Uta rol 1439 
146 TSG Picks eters rebellic/ stats at's '5 bree 1387 
Ee) ors Sede PR OHS Gd a1] GRE OSsK 1491 
166 LOO 7, stevereieteplls stores steers 1971 
BES 6c c-siliosetatereratoes tic reueleratarapeee wil scete,siehdsenstere 2056 
187 NS) ciii'a wtetss blell oiatersistaretbars 2210 
186 BOO) a eel. cals oes’ 2665 
212 DAV accep atts | susiea Setels 2811 
251 242 898-2 819-4 3119 
253 262 981-8 911-0 4006 
276 264 1173-9 1065-4 4404 
236 237 1277-8 1139-0 3292 
197 212 1123-2 1055-1 3424 
184 199 1105-4 1118-4 3188 
180 198 1079-5 1132-8 3321 
188 204 968-2 1090-1 3446 
194 209 1061-0 LISS 2 2 pres oe 
200 214 1016-2 1132-3 3870 
215 221 1100-4 1180-9 4390 
AOR IEC IDIOT uke 1099-3 1178-2 4392 
210 219 1106-9 1194-4 4523 
SSE an) bona ace 1128-6 1206-0 4654 
177 194 1062-0 1149-0 5164 
Che ccd ds | oR eRees 1075-6 1156-9 5320 
SS otal Gris Gee 1068-6 1152-9 5342 
SR rr aeita oon: Gore 1048-6 bb BS Bed ee 
Bre «terete sill ios ayalete sla 1040-6 1136-3 5615 
SCR ER TERA PSB UAEES 1052-0 1152-2 5845 
“159 184 1067-4 1160-7 6171 
1115-6 1190-1 6310 
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163. Animal foods and chemicals also rose, 
and slight declines were shown by fodder, pulp 
and paper and textiles and clothing. Other 
groups showed no change. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
Statistique Générale, on the base July, 1914—= 
100, was 785 in August as against 854 in July, 
a decline of 8.1 per cent. Foods declined 4.7 
per cent and industrial materials declined 10.1 
per cent. The index since the beginning of 
July has been compiled weekly at the end of 
each week. During the period the general 
index showed a rising tendency each week 
during July, and a considerable reaction (from 
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854 to 775) during the first week of August, 
followed by shght fluctuations to the level 
786 at the end of August, 


Germany 
WHOLESALE Prices—The index number 
of the Federal Statistical Office showed 


a slight decline in August to 127.0 (1913==100). 
The recovery which had been noticed since 
May made some progress however in the 
first half of September. The index pnum- 
ber for textiles, from August 18 until Sep- 
In the 
period the index of industrial materials rose 


tember 1 rose 3.1 per cent. same 


1.4 per cent. The index of farm products re- 


TABLE I—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS, GROCERIES, 


Base Figure 100 








Country Norway Poland Spain Sweden Switzerland 
Foods, 
Foods Cost Foods, fuel, 51 Cost a ay aah heat, light, 
Description of Index 30 Foods _of sundries, articles of living he mans Co-oper- 
towns living Madrid 30 towns (c) Office ative 
v° stores 
3 July 1914 1914 July May June June 
Base period 1914 = = re 1914 1914 1914 1914 
(e) (e) 
POLO eo oe ee ee ae cals a | Wisree nt che ecw a'|lUlers terre te cee ete] is a iatecetenctacenere ai rlemetenn i tegtetere BIT tometrcrreti ccc eta aera ft ean nen ral nC | re ra oe 
1 C0 sa a eS Cree RE (Pe Te A i De 2 ee PPR Io ee DN a a ee yay penal 
1914==Jam bo. PA ale Se Ske DIRE, a haere dicts | ait, secretes il os Reta mor ao clllapetelaeerel tA “ch ake Dusen as. 2000 fre | roe 70 
Julyee ee mes 100} (b) Le(G) Lie((by) 100 OO) RRA weet (a) 100} (a) 100 
1g VA Fa ale ate tolaces tga | eiece ree eed ees clad clipe tee robe toca tel | eve der ceeyeuee etal] ete tech (c) 1D} Fe Pra copeeyle O08 fegregiie ZS we (a) 107 
AID bee Sens MIN On AG HA EMR Ree eked ete ore (b) 108} (c) 124) ahead eee ela a has et (a) 119 
1OLG=——PaN ican nae 4S] Sly sac aleistet ela icdclstole taht tar boas cede ¢ a3 (c) 130) 255.543 Steel oreo ad ence (a) 126 
did bie h sae AAA p TiO) RAG Ang onal LSA niece (b) 116} (c) YAR ee eal ah cha oi nee ae (a) 140 
190 7—ASiam ee ce A SRA Ch COE ae boo a eal erate tecaeet Sena | ohn petri Ggvelar ss 169} (a) 199) Me Leet (a) 149 
Gb, SIAC Beene 2 Q6E| Seige cs tee Malton ee wear (b) 125 177) shaseesses ele sebes eh bee (a) 180 
1918 Jans Bt trate Pe ie tats cncdeke SATE R Epo cPes aEan [noice aren ak 221 192). sd h Sten’ E (a) 197 
Faly te 71k ee RE ET | PIRES ES 8 | (a) 155 268 BAG) yah ss he (a) 229 
1G19— Jat eae ee tie Dak | IO eR A) A a ] OG GP 839 PAV IIR Horch Scie (a) 252 
JUlyes eae ae 030) ie ane RPS | LA Sc ef (b) 175 310 QOT | exbos Fete eet 238 
19202 Van era Coes 298) Satis 3. eS een Cd etn ag 298 259) a5 sande, 244 
MND bg bara roe Rae & SIG Races LM an onten mut eaters (b) 191 297 ZO nennre tae 246 
LOSI — Jane i eer teaste 334 251 HAD tess d eae os 283 271 235 243 
Sly ie eee race: 292 457 257) (b) 189 232 236 211 214 
1O22= JAN ee este ts 257 736 469 179 190 216 189 189 
Sih tin Saree 233 1, 298 788 179 179 190 157 158 
1025 — ate ae a eh tee 214 4,931 3,027 180 166 183 160 161 
TOL eet aoe 218 24,197 20, 936 172 160 174 166 168 
1924—= Jane hie oie ats 280) V(t) > eal, (LP 120-5 178 163 176 173 170 
RELY Sec apene tattoo : 48 139-1 127- 182 159 171 170 168 
1925 —Jian Me dee sds ct 277 175-4 144-6 188 170 178 172 algal 
ASE ope ey Le 276 174-5 146-2 189 170 177 169 169 
AU Ng aes oie ee 2 260 173-9 145-6 190 169 176 169 167 
OCtUMe erat ae 228 173-7 152-0 189 166 175 168 163 
LOZ 6 JAN Re ce dele a ve 216 191-1 170-0 188 162 174 165 162 
AK-\ op hae ete Ae 212 194-6 170-7 183 160) Reeeee rs coe: 163 160 
IES Si oleate a ae 205 188-8 168-5 185 15O}) eee. ae 161 158 
Apriliesrr rice 198 203-9 175-6 187 158 173 161 157 
Maieetens st ece 195 214-4 183-2 183 1 FG bi si eg 159 156 
dstiVe AMO Woes ate! & 194 213-3 182-6 183 LOT ae ak eo 159 155 
JUV ee Rae ee 198 207-0 177-2 186 156 172 159 156 
TV iene Shea 5 LOG) salive: sicrchoe Grae] tio. < setae ene een aveuaheer re acreReell teens he: | OMS een NOs UR wan 153 
SOD A iteels sachs | tee ot be Nope oasis sab nect uel] Selete «fae eam] o dicta msteceehns, ced cakeecuer atin ord VRE UPR ORE S 0 ten ae 





(a) Figure for previous month. 
of month. Four chief cities. 
(o) Gold prices on the base 100 hereafter. 


(b) Average for year. 
(i) January 1913-December 1920, 22 foods. 
(p) Index discontinued. New Index number in 1926. 


(c) Index published quarterly. (d) 15th of month up to 
(k) Cost of food budget. (1) Gold 
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ceded on September 1 owing to declines in 
grain and potato prices. 


Cost or Livinac.—The official index number 
(on the base 1913-14100) on the new ex- 
tended basis (Lasour Gazerrs, April, 1925) 
was originally calculated to February, 1925. 
The revision has now been carried back to 
December, 1923. The new series is higher 
throughout than the older one owing to the 
higher standard of living taken as a basis and 
to the inclusion of the sharply rising items for 
cultural necessity (in the group “ sundries”). 
The average of the new index number in 1925 
was 9.1 per cent higher than its predecessor 
whilst the new index without the group sun- 
dries was for the same period only 5.6 per 


cent higher than the older one. Other causes 


of the higher level were the change in the 
food budget and the inclusion of clothing of 


a better quality. 


In August, 1926, the index number was 
142.5 as compared with 142.4 for July, thus 
showing scarcely any variation. 


Italy 


Wuo.esate Prices—The index number of 
the Chamber of Commerce, Milan, on the 
base 1913100, was 691.35 in August, showing 
the fourth successive monthly rise, and being 
2.2 per cent above the level for July. In 


ETC., INCANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES—Concluded 


except where noted) 























South : ; 
oon India Australia | New Zealand United States 
46 foods Foods, Cost of Cost of Cost 
18 Foods Cost of and. 59 foods Bureau living, living, of 
foods, B onabay living, groceries, = of Bureau of Nat. Ind. living, 
9 towns Bombay 30 25 towns Labour Labour Conference Massachu- 
towns Statistics Statistics Board setts 
1910=1,000 July, 1914 1911=1,000 1909-13 1913 1913 July, 1914 1913 
(f) (g) (i) 
PiO00) geese 5k Wie och ee wll ae ane (h) 991 DEPRES Leh Dilla: i eR aiame he cele amie 
TOON Ko Meee cere ln koetecrebar tate & 1,106) (h) 1,037 100 A OL0 ayy stan Se RE a eh 100 
Maan We) >: Re aE ire ee) ee rear eee ER ee JOT ey ATG RS SNM he PS ME ee 101-8 
SW ARRAS Mp 100 100 1,164 1,070 LOZ UR causes Heed 100 102-1 
(B) 1 2g io eae et ae: 1,240 V.477 403" | ee Oa Olas bie 102-9 
ois ta a RR Ce PEGE CORE ILA. | ange 1,522 1,200 VOOR ie habs AEDS he 100-5 101-7 
GaN ae PEG Ale Ameen: Hil A Oks AE yas 1,504 1, 236 107 (a) ifs i 02 Ae BR testa 105-1 
ER RCTS WARRING Sel lc, eis GT Re 1,516 1,276 CT NE eae Se 1 Geka ae 108-7 109-9 
(SS) ays WAS BS ne et ets eae coe Be 1,453 1,359 128 (a) TUS Sees cate oy 19-6 
APART: UM Seine eats Ay ue eal: 2 AD ee 1,470 16857 WAG Caco. ante a eee 131-3 129-3 
a Nala eS i/ | peak eahe eal | pbs © ei aks 1,505 1,426 160 (a) DGC § CUR Mi 114-6 
Hire Aa Oods | Teac crtaee dl ibeano oan ei 1,523 1,491 Le ee EON tod Sy) 152-2 155-1 
(C2 ee FS) eee Gud beanies «aoe 1,627 1,553 185 (a) Lia Ale oh ds Beret nods 167-5 
ee RST dei! 187 186 1,714 1,539 BOOP a aed teva a 172-2 171-5 
(0) 52 O40 Ree. eee 183 1, 862 1,688 201 (a) 199-3 190 192-0 
ahs eee 188 190 2,260 1,791 219 (a) 216-5 205 202-6 
(c) 1,904 163 169 PMA 1,906 172 (a) 200-4 181 179-6 
(c) 1,556 174 177 1,876 1,752 SSR NEE Sear nec, ee 163 160°8 
1,391 169 173 1,651 1,574 142 (a) 174-3 161 157-3 
1,335 160 165 1,725 1,537 142 (a) 166-6 155-6 156-2 
1,348 151 156 1,692 1,483 144 (a) 169-5 158 157-1 
1,330 148 153 1,914 1,520 147 (a) 169-7 161-9 159-1 
1,372 154 159 1,802 1, 600 149 a) 173-2 165-0 160-1 
1,339 151 157 1,728 1,587 143-3] (a) 169-1 162-0 157-8 
1,381]. 152 157\ (ae. £48 1,574 154:3] (a) 172:5 167 161-5 
1,419 153 158) ae a1, 755 1,598 EUR) SE oo a5 Gai er 165 161:1 
1,382 152 157| (a) 1,807 1,612 159-9] (a) 173-5 169 163-4 
1,360 148 153) j(a jel, 812 1, 656 AGEAG) yb adese rst 170 165-1 
1,334 151 155} (a) 1,802 1,652 164-3} (a) 177:9 170 167-0 
1,344 150 154 1,786 1, 634 HG ID. see teks «oda 170 166-6 
1,358 151 155 1,842 1,623 HQ OH ox Watts: >. «8s 169 163-9 
1,368 150 TSS 1s. Woe Reete< ine 1,611 G24 ch ahs oo hai 168 164-5 
aya 150 HGS acta tees «3: be 1,619 ‘UV Ros ll eee SOS eee 168 162-3 
1, 358 152 PDs ae dethe 3-08 1, 620 159-7 174-8 167 162-5 
Ls icAtbi es ait 155 1574 ie ey a 1,597 WD HESON: cate Mets tee aoe 166 161-9 
5 ae eee ss 153 TO vase ets. che Rae ee Ee itsyioy) Paes On Soe 165 160-9 
RO EU a eee SR RE gd NB aad eM A ee 
end of 1920; beginning of month thereafter. (e) Beginning of month. (f) Base is average for six capital towns. (g) 15th 


prices hereafter, 1914=100. 
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(m) From Jan., 1925, end of previous month. 


(n) No figures published, 
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August the maximum height was reached by 
the index numbers of the groups—vegetable 
foods, chemical products, and minerals and 
metals and the miscellaneous group. ‘The 
levels of the other groups were all slightly 
above those for July. 


Netherlands 


Cost or Livina—tThe cost of living of work- 
ingmen’s families has been calculated for 
March and June, 1926, compared with the 
mode of living and the level of prices during 
the period October 1, 1923-September 30, 
1924—100. The budget includes 15 foods and 
clothing, boots and shoes, rent, fuel, gas and 
electricity, toilet and laundry materials, up- 
keep of furniture, insurance, subscriptions, 
tobacco and cigars, amusement, railroad and 
street railway fares, and sundries. The in- 


dex number for March was 95.7 and for June 
96.8, although an increase was shown in June 
by various foods such as bread, miscellaneous 
groceries, potatoes, vegetables, and fruits, and 
by boots and shoes, rent, and tobacco and 
cigars. 

By means of previous series of index num- 
bers, the new series has been related back 
through the old series on the base March, 
1920100, to the still older series on the base 
1911-13=100 (mode of living in 1911). Thus 
the index number for June, 1926, was 170.9 
(1911-13100). 


Sweden 


The index of the Department of Commerce, 
on the base respective months of 1913100, 
declined one point in August to 147. Declines 
were shown by vegetable foods, textiles, rub- 


TABLE II-INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 


(Base figure 100 




















Country Canada Great Britain Austria Belgium 
eee Bank Board Federal Ministry 
Authority of |Michell of Econo-| statist | Times | S{@tis- | Ind. and 
Statis- Commerce Trade | ™8 Off gi Labour 
tics 
ile 24 24 
No. of Commodities 238 40 Exports|Imports 150 44 45 60 42 130 
Ist half . 
f 1900- 1909- 1909- April, 
(h) (7) (h) (h) (h) 
7 RST] sibs AO Sea ee LM oa ol Uh eR oer Nb 8 AM mE eB ee Al a 110-5 (Sis! ingeatsaeer: ape ener gear ae Seed ks AP Se 
FTO ee eee UPR oa atists ic alrs slave eC UMMD APIA LRG uncer SI pila ay MUR Ee Ms WCE OD 103°3 FON Re le BINA eGR co Ss Aveta apt ele eens 
+ AS) Ree RAN eal SNES MS CA rege. al 3 aibetee A Uf aed LOL 97-02} 100-38]........ 113-3 TS Mee A eek CAs ah Varyoe coe OM ORR Siar AE 
1 MO eS UN Gabe Daa lg ta Tae Pe TOOK Roe ie uae 102-77) 107-81 100 122-3 85 LOOW? Wie ode sen eae ee eente eeretees 


ee eC CeCe eC aca aD 


ODT ee aly eRe tetera i ce Sui ut Sal Oa 
Wea sce) et Bote Mla rtie rai RIM VE wrecatties mam 
nS) Gt ec LRP VPA eR pm re | 9 eT TG sea) ST 


eer eer eee ssr eres e esses ss ee sererfsstoveser 


Ce er 


u 
TOD De Fam ei. bi siete eat 2s! ieee 
LU aden tele nee ye epee)! 
dS 8 Fh eee Sa ice ens ae IR 
UU ALi eX Sie etennes ak aot Be 
PY ES Fs ay SUD, Sa a A pl 


eee ee teeter oresr erro ne 


re ee ee be er a er as 


eee ewe eet LOD PDP — — JSQEET. cc eee eet e ee eer eee ele eee ererevens 


oe eters se RT RN A SO ENG le erate aie af sc 0 fo 6 &. 0) mS) 01m we 6 ele. Be © elraial 
eee eveeoef LIALP LE LOVED. ge ee eer fer eee cere atae verre eesvee 
eoeeoer eet LOD Lp LITO], cece e ert ere eee eee erte seer sees see 
er ee 
ee ee i ee ce ry 
eoceeee ef BIOPTVDT LID ML. ce eee e ete ne ee eee errtan encore nsves 
cece eee ef BUD AL LIVTEET. pe were rte nee ee eeertn ese seeresece 
secre eee ef BIDS p BVO TD . peer eee fewer ene ee eto rere eevee ene 


ee Ce i ec eC eee iy 


ee ee er er ry 


eee rer eee 


— 484 


oe . . 
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ber goods and chemical products, and slight 
advances by animal foods, feed and forage, 
mortar, brick, etc., and hides and _ leather. 
Other groups showed no change from the pre- 
vious month. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Annalist weekly 
index number of wholesale commodity prices, 
1913=100, was 151.7 in May; 151.8 in June; 
149.6 in July; and 147.0 in August, these 
figures being averages of weekly index num- 
bers. The index number as on September 14 
was 147.8. Throughout the first eight months 
of the year the general trend was downward, 
with declines particularly evident in the 
groups farm products (12.9 per cent), textile 
products (12.2 per cent), and the miscel- 


IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES 


except where noted) 


laneous group (16.5 per cent). Food pro- 
ducts, fuels, metals, building materials and 
chemicals showed fluctuations with a slight 
net decrease. 


The index number of the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics, on the base 1913=100, was 149.2 in 
August compared with 150.7 in July, a de- 
crease of one per cent. 


“Farm products averaged somewhat lower 
than in July, due mainly to declines in grains, 
cattle, hogs, lambs, live poultry, and onions. 
Foods also averaged considerably lower than 
in the month before, and minor decreases were 
reported for chemicals and drugs, house-fur- 
nishing goods, and miscellaneous commodit- 
ies. On the other hand, clothing materials, 
fuels, metals, and building materials showed 
slight increases for August over July.” 











Bulgaria fi pan Danzig Denmark Finland France Germany Hungary a atk 
Director Central 
Central : ot Federal 
General | Bur.of | Official | Pinans- Board of Customs | Statistique} statistical | Official | Bureau 
of Shaiva ries tidende Générale Office Statis- 
Statistics tics 
— 126 _ a) Imports Exports 45 38 —_ 48 
July, July) 141912 : yu 
1913 1914 1913-14 June 30, 1914 Hight mos., 1913 July, 1914 1913 19138=1 1913 
(g) (h) ie 
ON ti A ER HM CT LUNAR aC eT un Ube Thy ee heme hiss ite 
BA INIT, BILE oe Vm Pt Dens 8 Se aT GL 11 Se a et a aT Ie RSE a 6.4 AL te 91 DOR OR AIRRU En Ment Ee. 
LOO) 1 Rass LOOF SEs, A che 100 TOO ea ives ears; 100 1 100 
REVO N ae Delo ah enon Peieee Sa MP AEE Sint ulate is Lak his AONOk ap aia Sp aru OM NRtHS byaleabrare\e fis ofermteeere acta bebe snes! aincsiny~ = ates MRbR ER 
tk hy es WR 100 sh) “tide A this 2 megan aS MRO a 100 (b)106 Aer eR OOO 
Lay heels RRS p ettlrd Pied biaicy acd ala Plawancohevaptanet see ame ae 1 DORR AD NUT UL arte MAGN MRM SIS BER UIR 2 AMEE ROMMn ene tcc late [Oetatle/av'eltatet',c0 6)". EME Ste dete 
MOIS BIS, Ag Sete shu ote [eestresaberotscone tate’ 2 | eisrancers i DREN EMM Ne AMERY UN IRN CORE AMA a ebay aiaitaans Co) ON a CAT chee (b)146 
SIRS oye Oe 2 Neo ee CIR Pero SE etc icicles 1 FU eth AOC oe SOREN RE OS TIRADE ARRRURCA L SUA RSSt fof8,'ae 9 gm Me 
PRR sh te de I MPa MEY ates 2 Tl, caderoeete tate ebeattets veces] PUSAN POMS oats NM eIE MENG fasustcice alievala Ns lj evar ievel's nlaitel tf inileteid'ie: ofa: aPayansi'e (6)153 WAM Ain amsauas 8 | (Cay 4rd 1 
(GE) ZO Sey tal eat iakac a tec oiliceo arornan aes ete ate ey DOG in ies, Meee ete Te i eet alle RHA TEU is tense Racin fia a Lreeeete mle thet = Nhetrepen egacattalionl ite) «i ssf Metaust Peels He 
DEMME CAEN BMAD P05 cca dared RENE | MPMEPe se Le ies MATTEO eDiets oust a cil mils iansico lepnlatistelte ian] ear aia; pi eles seer ove)!e (b)179 LE! Ciaran te O2nO 
COG GD ca abt co chee: «| [Pieters ae teats apart pe MRE OA DN 1 0.) A Rl Ee ic Bea RN BAS GLE Mh EN OERNO mn | Fy eects is Qc 
- ‘ ) PEI Ves be BER Penne I(/2) SN DWN gay TNE | MONEE RU MMT UN ENS OIL oe a dslal shelf baie w'e v, alerey'seis) CoN OAS Whe SC SEM A (b)373 
SSO! MRE ston sols o terete aerate slater DOD RM ete eie clei Ne spe alelsioustete: Slpbete: eave lolenestet er ah opera at ate ke 5804 
Piars9 WW OR Ser Clone Pra PLU 0 OF ON rene ania Uae NRT TMs bs a CO) ORD CP 
TIC PARR Va) 8 Naan OS a A Al Ke SOU A eee ei ch tee Paete scien. Bl Lua satel gametes A SOG RT Lea yas 292 
S02 RO Wie RRP EARL. Sameera Wisc 341 1475 TG 26s Tees rages aes PASO Gy eae ok ae ee 
1 177A Me (Se Smee sn | OU Rt 253 1311 b L2Po PRE | (2) Hen Ba Sa ZACH BU ah ae eR RSE, Fr 182 
2172 AG ZO Met See eee 178 1083 1364 320 SOOO N | Vaan crater) sektcee 163 
2489 VAG RAs Se Sere tae 180 1124 1215 332 LOO Oy Lal ee etebaer sol eke 164 
2657 1003 OA Ree ad 181 940 1294 395 DT SATE iy) U1 SRR aie e ia eahel 157 
2408 96S WO Ao ea. sine 207 939 1157 415 CAPSTONE) Lipeee, Sabian cee 145 
2711 GOONS, ce eee ets cit 210 899 1157 505 117-3 (l) (c) 7,915 156 
2737 Q5ST Higa, Oe ae taces 220 941 1102 491 115-0 (b) 21,057 151 
3275 1045 (b) 153-8 234 1123 1105 525 138-2 (b) 20,217 160 
3244 1020 152-6 220 1166 1117 523 131-0 20,766 151 
3041 1009 149-5 206 1116 1117 569 134-8 19,59 155 
2823 989 153-8 163 1080 1111 584 123-7 18, 92 154 
2901 966 150-3 157 979 1113 647 120-0 18,319 153 
2899 950 149-4 151 1002 1120 649 118-4 18,031 149 
2844 938 147-2 145 1018 1120 645 118-3 17,788 145 
2774 923 143-0 141 1021 1115 664 122-7 17,683 143 
2938 928 144-2 141 1012 1112 702 123-2 17,628 143 
2842 926 145-8 140 999 1108 754 124-6 17612 144 
es Sigua won 948 142-8 141 MEET en lets o caer ae ee 854 127-4 17,750 141 
Haresiee say ¥ QEBy 0 | Ab eoenhaiis rege 143 AAS Seg (CRT ae 785 127-0 Eee a es EC eae 
EE TORO Coron 0 Ol or Oa Oe ORG rib tee 141 NPN amt tiple eae 8 aod dAca iotokuita ouatann biois ithe: edsrefeunist od Buri ol lel sysuaya' Sass sha ksterensy [ape valet sok 
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~ Reraw Prices—‘“ The retail food index 
issued by the Bureau of Labour Statistics of 
the United States Department of Labour 
shows for August 15, 1926, a decrease of prac- 
tically one per cent since July 15, 1926; a de- 
crease of nearly three per cent since August 
15, 1925; and an increase of a little more 
than fifty-four per cent since August 15, 1913. 
The index number (1913-100) was 160.4 in 
August, 1925; 157.0 in July, 1926; and 155.7 
in August, 1926. 

“During the month from July 15, 1926, 
to August 14, 1926, 20 articles on which 
monthly prices were secured decreased as fol- 
lows: cabbage, 16 per cent; onions, 13 per 


cent; potatoes, 12 per cent; pork chops, leg 
of lamb, and hens, 3 per cent; bananas, 2 
per cent; rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, 
bacon, lard, rolled oats, rice, baked beans, 
and prunes, 1 per cent; and sirloin steak, 
round steak, ham, and coffee, less than five- 
tenths of one per cent. Nine articles in- 
creased: strictly fresh eggs, 7 per cent; 
oranges, 2 per cent; fresh milk, butter, canned 
peas, and granulated sugar, 1 per cent; and 
canned red salmon, cheese, and tea, less than 
five-tenths of 1 per cent. The following thir- 
teen articles showed no change in the month: 
evaporated milk, oleomargarine, vegetable 
lard substitute, bread, flour, cornmeal, corn 


TABLE II—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
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flakes, wheat cereal, macaroni, navy beans, 
canned corn, canned tomatoes, raisins.” 

Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the 
base July, 1914—100, was 166 for July a de- 
cline of one point for the month. Foods de- 
clined 3 points to 157 and clothing declined 
one point to 173. Sundries rose 2 points to 
174 and shelter and fuel and light showed 
no change at 176 and 158 respectively. The 
index for August was 165, food, shelter and 
sundries each having fallen one point, while 
fuel and light rose one point and clothing 
showed no change. 
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The index number of the Special Commis- 
sion on the Necessaries of Life of the cost 
of living in Massachusetts, on the base 1913 
=100, was 160.9 in August, a decrease from 
July of about 0.75 per cent. The food index 
declined 1.38 per cent showing lower prices 
for meats, fish, butter, cheese, lard, tea, coffee, 
flour, bread, rice, potatoes, onions, canned 
goods and dried beans, with slight increases 
in the prices of eggs, milk, sugar, molasses, 
corn meal, evaporated apples, prunes and oat- 
meal. The fuel and light index showed a 
slight increase, due to higher prices of coal 
and kerosene. 


IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES—Concluded 


except where noted) 
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(1) Gold Prices hereafter on the base 100. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Provincial Lord’s Day Act Prevails over 
Dominion Statute 


The sporting editor of the Canadian Daily 
Racing Form, a newspaper published at To- 
ronto daily (except on Sundays) during the 
racing season, was engaged at the office in 
connection with his editorial duties on Sun- 
day, February 28, 1926. Being charged under 
the Lord’s Day Act (Consolidated Statutes of 
Upper Canada, 1859, chapter 104) he was con- 
victed by a police magistrate at Tioronto of 
profanation of the Lord’s Day. It was con- 
tended on his behalf that the work he was 
engaged in on the date named was a work 
of necessity, and therefore fell within the list 
of activities exempted from the general pro- 
visions of this Act. The defendant further 
contended that his work was of the kind ex- 
empted by subsection (p) of section 12, of 
the Federal Lord’s Day Act (Statutes of 
Canada, 1906, chapter 154), namely: 

Any unavoidable work after 6 o’clock in the after- 


noon of the Lord’s Day, in the preparation of the 
regular Monday morning edition of a daily newspaper. 


On appeal being taken in the First Division 
Court of the County of York, the appeal was 
allowed and the conviction set aside. The 
judgment found that the work done by the 
appellant was not a “work of necessity” within 
the meaning of the Statute, the early publica- 
tion of news of sporting events taking place 
on Saturday or Sunday not being of vital 
importance. Where a conflict between the 
Dominion Act and a valid provincial act 
existed, the provisions of the latter should 
prevail, and it followed that the exemptions 
found in the Dominion legislation could not 
avail the accused in these proceedings. Upon 
another ground, however, the conviction must 
be set aside. The classes of persons covered 
by the provincial Act are “merchant, trades- 
man, artificer, mechanic, workman, labourer, 
or other person.” According to the usual 
canon of interpretation, the general terms are 
to be applied only to persons of the same class 
with those specifically named. The defendant 
could not be properly described as coming 
within any of the classes enumerated or with- 
In any similar class. The defendant, not 
belonging to one of the classes of persons 
covered by the Statute, was improperly con- 
victed. 


—(Ontario—Rex versus Daniels) 


Employees’ pension rights are determined 
by bylaws of Pension Society 
The Banque Nationale ceased to exist in 


1924, when its assets were assigned to La 
Banque d’Hochelaga. In 1915 a contributory 


pension fund for the employees had been 
formed and incorporated under the name “ La 
Société de la Caisse de Retraite de la Banque 
Nationale.” When the assignment was made, 
an order was issued for the winding up of 
the pension fund society. In the distribution 
of the society’s assets a question arose as to 
the rights of the different classes of contribu- 
tors. This question concerned the wording of 
the bylaws of the Pension Fund Society, which 
were found to be ambiguous, among other 
particulars, in regard to the respective claims 
of the prospective pensioners, i.e. those who 
had contributed to the fund for ten years, and 
those, on the other hand, who had not com- 
pleted the required ten years as members of 
the Society. The bylaws declared that in the 
event of the winding up of the society, both 
these classes were to have their rights as pro- 
vided, but the bylaws contained a doubtful 
expression which seemed at first to imply that 
all the members of the Society were to have 
the same rights as if they were qualified pen- 
sioners (“Comme si a ce moment tous les so- 
ciétaires étaient alors pensionnaires”). Action 
was taken by one of themembersto obtain his 
alleged right to a pension under this provision. 
The Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil, however, sustained the judgment of the 
Supreme Court of Cariada, in ruling that the 
clause could not mean that a member was to 
be treated as if he were a qualified pensioner, 
but that the words should be interpreted as 
meaning “as if they like the pensioners were 
at that moment entitled to draw money from 
the fund.” It resulted that in the distribution 
the only persons who could claim to be paid 
as pensioners were, according to the bylaw, 
those who had participation in the fund. for 
ten years, and those who by reason of mental 
or bodily infirmity were at the winding up of 
the Society entitled to pensions; also those 
who before the winding up had after 25 years 
of service been forced to give up their work 
by reason of the abolition of their posts by 
the bank, provision being made in the by- 
laws for the payment of pensions to all these 
classes. All others were held to be entitled 
only to the returns of their contributions 


with 4 per cent interest, or, if they should 


fall within certain categories named in the 
bylaws, to the return of their contributions 
without interest. 


The decision establishes the principle that 
when a bank ceases to exist, on account of 
winding up or merger, and there is an in- 
corporated pension fund society for the em- 
ployees, the rights of the members, ex-mem- 
bers and pensioners must be determined under 
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the bylaws of the Society to the exclusion of 
the general law, unless a case should arise 
which is not provided for in the bylaws. 


—(Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
—Audet versus Trudel.) 


Injured Workmen may alter Amount of 
Compensation claimed without 
forfeiting Right of Further 
Action in Quebec 


An emiployee of a township council in the 
Province of Quebec sustained injuries in the 
course of his employment in July, 1923, caus- 
ing total incapacity for over two months, dur- 
ing which period he received half pay from 
the employer, in conformity with the require- 
ments of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
Later he brought an action against the town- 
ship alleging that his earning capacity had 
been permanently reduced by 20 per cent, and 
claiming compensation amounting to $1,979. 
The defendant corporation denied that the 
accident was of a kind provided for under the 
terms of the act; it admitted having paid 
money to compensate the workman, but ex- 
plained that this had been done in error: 
the defendant further claimed that the man 
had since completely recovered from the 
effects of his injuries. The Superior Court of 
the District of Chicoutimi, which first tried 
the case in November, 1923, held that the 
accident was within the scope of the act, but 
that at that stage it could not be known 
definitely whether the workman’s incapacity, 
estimated at 20 per cent, was of a permanent 
or temporary character. Judgment on this 
point was suspended accordingly, the parties 
being required to appear before the same 
court in October, 1925, two years after the 
date of the first trial, in order to ascertain the 
exact extent of the workman’s incapacity. In 
the meantime, in March, 1925, the plaintiif 
made a statement to the court to the effect 
that his disability had become permanent, 
and that he was able to perform only the 
lightest. kind of work. Allowing for the 
amounts already received from the defendant 
he therefore raised the amount of his claim 
to $2,340 with interest. The Superior Court 
disallowed this claim, on the ground that it 
differed from the claim made in the original 
action. 

On appeal, the Court of King’s Bench at 
Quebec reversed the decision of the lower 
court, judgment being to the effect that when 
the victim of an industrial accident brings an 
action against his employer for compensation 
he may, during the course of the legal pro- 


ceedings, alter the amount claimed without 
forfeiting his right to further action. 


—(Quebec—Larouche versus the Corporation 
of the Township of Chicoutimi). 


Definition of Contributory Negligence 


The question of alleged contributory negli- 
gence on the part of a street railway company 
in connection with an accident sustained by 
a person making use of the railway was de- 
cided recently by the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council in an appeal from a judg- 
ment of the Supreme Court of Canada. The 
action wag taken by the husband of a woman 
who had received serious injury by slipping 
on ice-covered steps on a slope leading to 
the street car line. The steps had been con- 
structed by the railway company for the con- 
venience of its passengers and were used by 
700 or 800 passengers every day. The defend- 
ant company maintained that it had no duty 
with regard to the steps, and therefore had 
exercised no care of them, maintaining on the 
other hand that the woman had been herself 
guilty of negligence in using the steps in pre- 
ference to a somewhat longer way of ap- 
proach. 

The case caused a wide diversity of opinion 
in the Canadian Courts. The Superior Court 
which tried the case awarded the plaintiff 
$4,607, and this judgment was confirmed by 
a majority of the Court of King’s Bench for 
Quebec. On a further appeal to the Supreme 
Court of Canada these judgments were re- 
versed, one judge however dissenting. Finally 
the Privy Council restored the judgments of 
the Court of King’s Bench and the Superior 
Court. The Court held that the woman must 
be regarded as having been “invited” by the 
company to make use of the steps provided 
by them for the use of passengers. No neglig- 
ence on the woman’s part could be established, 
it was held, unless the company, who had in- 
vited the woman to use that means of access 
to the line, and were accordingly bound to 
keep it safe, could establish that she had fully 
known and understood the nature and extent 
of the danger and had resolved voluntarily to 
undertake the risk. 


—(Judicial Committee of the Privy Council— 
Letang versus Ottawa Electric Railway 
Company.) 


Railway Employee Not Responsible for 
Passenger’s Negligence 


A farmer who was travelling as ‘a passenger 
on a train fell asleep, and on awaking found 
that the train was moving out of the station 
where he wished to alight. He asked the 
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brakeman to pull the cord and let him off. 
The brakeman pulled up the trap and let him 
through the door, saying: “ Hurry up, you can 
make it,” but he did not pull the cord to stop 
the train. In jumping off, the passenger re- 
ceived injuries to his head and arm. He 
brought action against the railway company, 
and the jury which tried the case found that 
the company had been guilty of negligence, 
as their servant had not pulled the cord when 
requested to do so, but had raised the trap, 
opened the door of the car and otherwise en- 
couraged the passenger to jump off a moving 
train. 

An appeal taken by the defendant company 
was allowed by the Saskatchewan Court of 
Appeal, which denied the allegation that the 
company had been guilty of a breach of duty 
towards the passenger. The judgment affirmed 
that the brakeman was not guilty of negli- 
gence in not pulling the cord at the passen- 
ger’s request, “as every farmer along the line 
would have a similar right, and would demand 
that the train stop opposite his farm.” The 
raising of the trap and the opening of the 
door would constitute negligence only if the 
plaintiff understood such acts as an invitation 
to alight, which invitation he accepted with- 
out being aware of the danger. Under the 
circumstances the plaintiff's request to be 
allowed to get off was impliedly a request to 
raise the trap and open the door. The brake- 


man’s advice to the passenger to “ hurry up” 


was: interpreted by the court to mean that if 
the plaintiff did not delay too long he would 
probably land safely. It was held that the 
plaintiff by his own recklessness was the author 
of his own injuries, and that the railway was 
not responsible for the action of an employee 
in giving advice to a passenger about to alight 
from a moving train. 


—(Saskatchewan—Rogers versus Canadian 


Pacific Railway Company.) 


Peaceful Picketing Permitted 


Judge Owen, in the Court of Common Pleas 
at Charleston, West Virginia, recently refused 
to enjoin union printers from persuading non- 
unionists to leave the employment of two 
plants where strikes existed. He distinguished 
between intimidation and strong argument by 
earnest-minded men. The printers suspended 


work on failure to secure wage increases, fol- 
lowing months of negotiations. 

“You gentlemen who have charge of this 
strike,” said Judge Owen, “will realize that 
you can use persuasion, but this persuasion 
must come within the limits and within the 
meaning of these words. You need not limit 
your persuasion to drawing-room talk or lan- 
guage. You are entitled to use vigorous, 
forceful, strong and convincing language. 
Convincing argument and language is never 
abuse.” 


Salary of Manager-Director must be fixed 
by Company Bylaw 


The three directors of a quarrying company 
in Manitoba distributed the main business of 
the company among themselves as follows:— 
the first became president and_ general 
manager, the second did the office work, and 
the third was appointed mill manager or 
foreman, and. later, eastern representative of 
the firm. The latter brough action against 
the company, claiming $2,146, with interest, 
alleged to be due for salary in his two-fold 
capacity, including also the price of stone sold 
by the plaintiff in the east. The plaintiff’s 
remuneration was paid fairly regularly and was 
increased by arrangement between the directors 
to $250 a month, but funds were not always 
available for payment of the full amount 
earned. The defendant pleaded that the 
plaintiff was himself a director of the com- 
pany, land that any services rendered were 
rendered by him as a director of the company. 
The Court of King’s Bench found that what- 
ever merits there might be in the plaintiff’s 
claim he had no legal claim, as no by-law 
had been passed by the company authorizing 
the payment of the remuneration claimed by 
the plaintiff for his services. Such a by-law 
is required by section 32 of the Companies 
Act of Manitoba, under which the company 
was incorporated. The judgment pointed out 
that the other directors also, on the same 
ground, were not entitled to the remuneration 
they had received. “The Company appears 
to have been managed without any regard to 
the interests of the shareholders, other than 
the three directors.” | 


(Manitoba—M enzies 
Quarries Company). 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


There was a further moderate increase in 
employment throughout Canada at the begin- 
ning of October. The statement is based 
on a compilation of returns received by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from some 
5,900 employers with a minimum of fifteen 
employees in all industries other than agri- 
culture and fishing. The staffs of these firms 
rose from 862,782 persons at the beginning of 
September to 865,013 on the date under re- 
view. The employment index number (based 
on the staffs employed by the reporting firms 
in January, 1920, as 400) stood at 105.2 on 
October 1, as compared with 104.9 on Sep- 
tember 1 and with 98.3, 93.9, 99.5 94.6 and 
60.2; on October 1, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 
1921, respectively. Reports received from the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
indicated a decline of about 24 per cent in 
the average daily number of placements in 
September as compared with the correspond- 
ing number in August, a decline being noted 
also in comparison with September 1925. The 
declines are mainly attributed to unfavour- 
able harvesting conditions during the month 
throughout the West, but manufacturing, log- 
ging, mining, construction, and services were 
all also somewhat less active than last year. 
The decrease in placements in these groups 
however were offset in part by gains in the 
trade group. At the beginning of October 
the percentage of unemployment among mem- 
bers of local trade unions stood at 3.3 as com- 
pared with percentages of 2.5 at the begin- 
ning of September and 5.7 at the beginning 
of October, 1925. The percentage for the 
month under review is. based on returns re- 
ceived by the Department of Labour from 
1,540 local trade unions with a total member- 
ship of 146,202 persons. 

The average cost of a weekly family bud- 
get of twenty-nine staple foods was $10.93 at 
the beginning of October, as compared with 
$10.94 for September; $10.89 for October, 1925; 
$10.31 for October, 1924; $10.65, for October, 
1923; $10.23 for October, 1922; $11.48 for Oc- 
tober, 1921; $15.88 for October, 1920; $16.92 
for June, 1920 (the peak); $13.54 for October, 
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1918; and $7.99 for October, 1914. In whole- 
sale prices the index number calculated by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, based upon 
prices in 1913 as 100, declined to 151.1 for 
October, as compared with 152.5 for Septem- 
ber; 156.0 for October, 1925; 157.0 for Octo- 
ber, 1924; 153.1 for October, 1923; 148.1 for 
October, 1922; 155.6 for October, 1921; 236.3 
for October, 1920; 256.7 for May, 1920 (the 
peak); and 206.9 for October, 1918. 

The time loss caused by industrial disputes 
in October was greater than in September, 1926, 
and greater than during October, 1925. Nine dis- 
putes were in progress at some time during 
the month, involving 2,138 employees and re- 
sulting in the loss of 26,425 working days. 
Corresponding figures for September were as 
follows:—fourteen disputes, 2,248 workpeople 
and 20,697 working days; and for October, 
1925, eight disputes, 8,028 workpeople, and 
12,142 working days. 


- During October the De- 
Indusirial partment received the re- 
Disputes port of the Board of Con- 
Investigation ciliation and investigation 
Act, 1907 in connection with a dis- 


pute between the Cana- 
dian Pacific and Canadian National Railways 
and their conductors, trainmen and yardmen, 
members of the Order of Railway Conductors 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 
A new application for the establishment of a 
Board was received during the month, and 
three Boards were appointed for which appli- 
cations had been made before October. The 
text. of the report and particulars of the pro- 
ceedings under the Act are given on page 1098. 


The death occurred on No- 
vember 8 of Major Thomas 
Robb, Manager and Secre- 
‘tary of the Shipping Fed-. 
eration of Canada, Mont- 
real. Major Robb had for many years been 
associated with the shipping interests of the 
port of Montreal and had on two occasions 
(in 1920 and in 1926) attended the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference as employers’ dele- 
gate from ‘Canada when questions affecting 
seamen were under consideration. He had 


Death of 
Major 
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also been honoured with membership in an 
international maritime commission which had 
been established in connection with the Inter- 
national Labour Office in Geneva, to advise 
the International Labour Organization on la- 
bour questions connected with shipping. 


The Technical Education 
Branch of the Department 
of Labour issues from time 
to time bulletins dealing 
with various problems and 
phases of vocational education in secondary 
schools. ‘Two of these bulletins were men- 
tioned in the Lasour Gazette for June, 1926, 
page 530. 

The latest publication, Bulletin 17, deals 
with commercial education in Canada. An 
analysis is made of the purpose of education 
in general and of secondary commercial edu- 
cation in particular. The objectives of com- 
mercial education are described and reasons 
given showing why the various subjects have 
been included in the courses of study. An 
outline is given of the courses of study given 
in the vocational day classes in the provinces 
of New Brunswick, Ontario, Alberta and 
British Columbia, together with a table show- 
ing courses comparatively. An article on even- 
ing commercial classes, dealing specifically with 
the evening classes offered by the Toronto 
High School of Commerce is also included. 
Finally the bulletin contains a list of text- 
books used for commercial day courses in 
New Brunswick, Ontario, Alberta and British 
Columbia, indicating by a series of asterisks 
those text-books which are used in several 
provinces. 


New Bulletin 
on Vocational 
Education 


An order in council has 
Technical been issued in the Province 
education of Quebec proclaiming the 
in Quebec Technical or Professional 


Schools Act, enacted at the 
last session of the provincial legislature, as 
being in force from and after November 1, 
1926. ‘The provisions of this act were briefly 
outlined in the April issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE, in a summary of the labour legisla- 
tion of 1926. It provides for the establish- 
ment of a “Corporation of Technical Voca- 
tional Schools” for the province, consisting of 
the provincial secretary; the director-general 
of technical education; the principal of the 
Montreal School of Higher -Commercial 
Studies; a representative from the schools of 
Fine Art of Quebec and Montreal, a repre- 
sentative of industry and commerce, and the 
mayors of Quebec, Montreal and Hull. These 
members are to be appointed for a period of 
five years, and will serve without remunera- 
tion, except for travelling expenses. The cor- 


poration will have complete financial control 
of the Montreal School for Higher Com- 
mercial Studies, the Quebec, Montreal and 
Hull technical schools, the Schools of Fine 
Arts of Quebec and Montreal, and any other 
schools entrusted to it. The Corporation will 
receive annually $75,000 from Montreal, $30,- 
000 from Quebec, and $15,000 from Hull, for 
their respective technical schools. The Cor- 
poration will be provided by Order in Council 
with the necessary staff. It will have powers 
to make by-laws for the administration of 
the various schools, these by-laws to have the 
force of law. The expenditure incurred under 
these arrangements will be defrayed out of 
amounts to be voted annually by the Legisla- 
ture. 

The act contains provisions for the organi- 
zation of Quebec, Montreal and Hull technical 
schools. Each is to have an “ improvement 
board,” a consulting body consisting of seven 
members serving gratuitously, appointed for 
three years, the provincial secretary and 
director-general of technical education being 
ex-officio members, A board of patrons is 
also to be appointed fer each school to pro- 
mote its development. The immediate direc- 
tion of each technical school will be entrusted 
to a principal, assisted by a staff of professors. 

A school of Higher Commercial Studies 
may be organized, under the control of the 
Provincial Secretary. A council of improve- 
ment is to be established as a consulting body 
in connection with the school. The expenses 
of the school will be paid by the Corpora- 


tion. Students will be examined by a jury 
of seven members before diplomas are 
awarded. : 


The Quebec provincial gov- 


Insurance under ernment recently asked in- 


Quebec surance companies in the 
Workmen’s province to state the rates 
Compensation which they intended to 
Act charge for industrial insur- 


ance. It will be recalled 
that the new Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
which will replace the present act on April 1, 
19277 (Lasour Gazerts, April, 1926, page 324), 
provides, among other changes, that employers 
are compelled to take out insurance against 
industrial accidents. Some difficulty has been 
experienced in obtaining the desired informa- 
tion from the employers, and if this should 
not be forthcoming, according to the Mont- 
real Gazette, “the government will be faced 
with the issue ag to insurance via govern- 
ment channels.” Manufacturers are anxious, 
the newspaper states, to know what sums they 
must set aside for meeting, the insurance 
feature of the act. 
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In addition to the compulsory insurance 
feature the new Workmen’s Compensation 
Act increases the rates of compensation for 
death or disability; substitutes pensions for 
lump sum payments in death cases; and ex- 
tends compensation so as to include pay- 
ments for medical aid; insurance remains as 
before in the hands of private companies, and 
the settlement of compensation claims is left 
with the courts. Industrial diseases are not 
specifically. provided for under the act, and 
no special encouragement is offered for acci- 
dent prevention organization. 


According to reports in the 
press the British Columbia 
Lumbermen’s Association 
intends to seek a court de- 
cision in regard to the va- 
lidity of the recent order 
under the Male Minimum Wage Act, estab- 
lishing a minimum wage of 40 cents per hour 
for employees in the lumbering industry, 
which became effective on November 1 
(Lapour GazeTre, October, 1926, page 948). 
The Association alleges, it is stated, that the 
Board of Adjustment. which -administers the 
Act has no power to enforce minimum wages 
in one industry only, and that the Act was 
intended to be universal in its scope. It is 
understood that the Board intends by means 
of future orders to apply the provisions of 
the Male Minimum Wage Act to other indus- 
tries, but such orders can only be made after 
careful study of the special conditions exist- 
ing in the various occupations in the province. 
The lumber industry was chosen as the sub- 
ject of the first order because it employs, 
directly or indirectly, a large proportion of 
the population, and is by far the largest in- 
dustry in British Columbia. 

The first conviction under the Act was se- 
cured in the police court at Vancouver on 
November 9, when a sawmill company was 
fined $10 for paying less than the minimum 
rate of wages to its employees. The magis- 
trate stated that he realized that this was a 
test case and imposed the minimum fine. 
Notice of appeal was given by counsel for the 
defence. 


Challenge io 
Male Minimum 
Wage order in 
lumber industry 


The government of the 


Inquiry into province of New Bruns- 


Iumber industry wick has appointed Mr. 
in New Justice Grimmer of the 
Brunswick Supreme Court, and Mr. 


F. C. Beatteay, of St. John, 
to act as a commission to investigate the 
lumbering industry in the province, includ- 
ing the cost of operation, market conditions, 
and other matters. The Honourable John B. 
M. Baxter, Premier of the province, stated 
recently that the government expects to ob- 
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tain useful results from the investigation, 
which will be carried on by a non-partisan 
tribunal of. men who are eminently qualified 
by experience to go at the very root of the 
matter. It is hoped that this inquiry can be 
concluded in reasonably short time. 


The suggestion was made 
in. a recent issue of the Hali- 
fax Herald that the provin- 
cial government of Nova 
Scotia should establish a la- 
bour department connected 
with either the Department for Natural Re- 
sources or the Department of Works and 
Mines, and that. it be in charge of a secretary 
of labour, a union labour man, subject of 
course to the minister. “ There is an agricul- 
tural department, an educational department, 
a health department, why not also a labour 
department? There should be such a depart- 
ment, and each year it should issue a report, 
complete in information respecting provincial 
labour, information that would be instructive, 
and otherwise useful to the public. The only 
government report respecting labour is that 
contained in the mines report. It is all right 
as far as it goes, but could contain a great 
deal more in regard to mine labour than it 
does. There is no official information re- 
specting lumber, steel and iron, manufactur- 
ing, and many other industries. The magni- 
tude of all industries, number employed, 
wages paid, hours worked per day, should be 
set forth each year in a government report, 
and too the prospect for the ensuing year in 
each line of industry should be dealt with. It 
would indeed be of value to labour as it 
would give some idea at least of the outlook 
for employment.” 


Nova Scotia 
Department of 
Labour 
suggested 


Among the resolutions ad- 
opted at the recent con- 
vention of the Co-operative 
Union of Canada was one 
which called the attention 
of the Federal Government to the organiza- 
tion of a Dominion-wide scheme having for 
its object the signing of contracts by retailers, 
under pressure of a trade combination, to sell at 
not less than fixed minimum prices, declaring 
this to be a combination in restraint of trade and 
calculated to put the consumers under what 
was virtually a system of taxation on pur- 
chases for the benefit of the traders, and urg- 
ing the government to protect the interests 
of the consuming public therefrom. 

The organization mentioned in this resolu- 
tion is the Proprietary Articles Trade Asso- 
ciation, whose operations were the subject of 
a recent report of the Registrar of the Com- 
bines Investigation Act (Lasour GAZETTE, 
October, 1926, page 945). 


Resolutions 
of Canadian 
co-operators 
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; 


Other resolutions adopted at the Co-opera- 
tive Congress were as follows:— 


(1) Urging the Federal Government to in- 
troduce a Bill to provide for the incorpora- 
tion of distributive, productive, marketing, 
and credit. societies; 

(2) Asking the Federal Government to re- 
view the decision of the Commissioner of 
Taxation, who has given a ruling which does 
not make any difference between capitalist 
and co-operative trading concerns as to net 
trade revenues, and which has defined the 
purchase dividend as a discount allowed off 
selling prices, the effect of which is to make 
taxable all net revenue not distributed as 
such ; 


(3) Pressing upon the Provincial Govern 
ments the desirability of procuring, publish- 
ing, and circulating financial and business sta- 
tistics as to Co-operative Societies within 
their jurisdiction; 

(4) Urging the Co-operative Wholesale So- 
ciety (England) to exhibit suitable merchan- 
dise at the Provincial Exhibitions in Western 
Canada next year. 


Numerous resolutions have 
been adopted recently by 
labour unions protesting 
against the use of court 
injunctions in connection 
with industrial disputes. Vice-president Ger- 
ald Murphy, ‘of the International Moulders’ 
Union, in a recent address at: Montreal, sug- 
gested that an authoritative statement should 
be secured as to the actual state of the law 
in Canada in this respect, and to what extent 
the privilege of the injunction can be invoked 
by employers. President Joseph Masson of 
the Montreal local of the same union, alleged 
that employers in Canada were following the 
example of employers in the United States in 
making unreasonable applications for in- 
junctions against their employees on strike. 
He said he was opposed to any violence or 
intimidation during strikes, but on the other 
hand he believed that employees who were 
compelled to go on strike “should not be 
legally restrained from advising those who 
sought ‘to replace them of what the conditions 
were.” 


In this connection a passage from the recent 
annual message of Governor Alfred E. Smith 
of New York to the State Legislature may be 
quoted: “A source of dissatisfaction fre- 
quently expressed concerning the courts,” he 
said, “is the present practice which prevails 
with reference to the issuance of injunctions 
in labour disputes. The criticism jis made, 
and in many cases properly so, that prelimin- 
ary injunctions in these cases are issued on 
affidavits, and without a full and comprehen- 


Use of 
injunctions in 
labour disputes 


sive knowledge of facts. I need hardly call 
attention to the importance that these so- 
called labour injunctions play in our indus- 
trial and social life. A better feeling between 
labour and capital will be brought about if, 
before such injunctions are issued, prelimin- 
ary hearing is held to establish the facts, and 
I recommend an amendment along these 
lines” (Special Bulletin No. 145, New York 
Department of Labour—‘New York Labcur 
Laws in 1926”). 


Four months ago a work- 
ing day of seven hours was 
introduced by the firm of 
W. A. Wieboldt and Com- 
pany, merchandise import- 
ers, wholesalers and retailers, of Chicago, em- 
ploying about 3,000 people in their three de- 
partment stores. The new working schedule 
was adopted after a special investigation had 
shown that the interests of the purchasing 
public could be served satisfactorily after 9.30 
a.m. The conclusion was reached that any 
plan which resulted in shorter working hours 
would not only benefit the employees by giv- 
ing them added time for rest, recreation and 
pleasures, but would better fit them for the 
daily requirements of the store, and! that any 
plan which resulted in a better service to the 
public -together with better working con- 
ditions for the employees was bound to con- 
tribute to the best interests of the business. 
The general manager of the company in a 
recent interview, stated the results of the 
new system after four months’ trial as fol- 
lows :— 


Seven-hour day 
for department 
store employees 


“With our present opening hour at 9.30, the 
housewife has time to perform her routine 
duties and then reach our store at opening 
time, when stocks are fresh and selections 
plentiful. She is met by a sales organization 
which, by reason of its better and preferred 
working conditions, is more enthusiastic, alert 
and capable. As a factor which contributes to 
good service, our shorter hours have made it 
not only easier to engage the most desirable 
employees, but our turnover has reduced con- 
siderably. No better proof of the practica- 
bility of the plan could be had than that the 
individual sales production is growing. While 
general growth is a contributing factor to in- 
dividual sales production, there has been a 
decided increase in spite of the shorter work- 
ing period and our service is noticeably im- 
proved. The time may come when the shop- 
ping period will change, if indeed it is not 
constantly changing. Opening our store at 
930 is merely in accord with the trend. The 
shorter day was a net gain to our employees, 
since in no case were salaries reduced.” 
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The International ‘Stereo- 
typers and Electrotypers’ 
Union of North America 
decided at their last annual 
: convention to establish a 
technical education bureau to conduct research 
_work for the purpose of keeping their mem- 
bers informed as to the best technical prac- 
tice in the industry. The resolution giving 
effect. to the new constructive policy sets forth 
that this is an age of research work, and that 
it is in accord with the policy of all progres- 
sive labour unions to promote technical edu- 
cation and to furnish all necessary informa- 
tion pertaining to their trades to their mem- 
bers and apprentices. The international presi- 
dent was therefore authorized to appoint a 
committee consisting of a stereotyper, elec- 
trotyper finisher, and an electrotype moulder, 
to be known as the technical educational 
bureau, this bureau to be under the direct 
supervision of the executive board. The dluties 
of this committee will be to obtain all infor- 
mation possible pertaining to the trades and 
to impart this knowledge to the members 
when requested to do so under the seal of a 
local union. 


Industrial 
research by 
trade union 


Colonel R. H. Webb, mayor 


Industrial of Winnipeg, in a recent in- 
development terview with a representa- 
in Manitoba tive of the Toronto Mail 

and Empire, mentioned 
several new industries in Manitoba. The 


first paper mill will open at Winnipeg on De- 
cember 1, with a capacity of 250 tons a day, 
and it is expected that another mill will open 
in 1927. In this connection Mayor Webb 
stated that there were vast areas of pulpwood 
in the province, and in the rivers within reach 
of Winnipeg there were 650,000 horse power 
units available for industry, half of which had 
been already developed by public and private 
organizations. Another new enterprise, he 
said, was the construction of the largest 
abattoir and meat packing plant in the Brit- 
ish Empire, while the first unit of a large 
cordage and binder twine factory would also 
be opened on December 1. Hitherto the 
hemp grown in Manitoba has been shipped 
overseas for manufacture, and about 114,000,- 
000 pounds of binder-twine, valued at about 
$17,000,000 has been imported annually for 
use in western Canada. The sugar beet in- 
dustry also is likely to be developed next 
year for the supply of home needs. Mayor 
Webb referred to the shortage of labour re- 
quired for the rapidly expanding mining in- 
dustry of the province, and concluded that 
“what the West needs is an industrial de- 
velopment and population that will supply a 
home market for the produce of the farms.” 


municipal 


paid in this way before September 15. 


occurred. 


An organization for the industrial develop- 
ment of the Province was formed at Winni- 
peg in 1924 under the title of the Industrial . 
Development Board of Manitoba (Lasour 
Gazette, April, 1924, page 309), some labour 
representatives serving on the organizing com- 
mittee along with other industrial, agricultural, 
and educational representatives. 
The movement received support from the pro- 
vincial legislature in 1925, a grant of $12,000 
being made to assist the new organization in 
carrying out an industrial survey of the Pro- 
vince (Lasour Gazettp, May 1925, page 461). 
The Board recently published a_ report 
showing the results of the efforts made by 
them during the past year to promote in- 
dustrial activity in the province. In the 
past year the Board has completed a direc- 
tory of manufacturers’ agents in the province 
and the commodities they represent, and be- 
side this, a directory of Manitoba manufactur- 
ers and their commodities. An industrial 
survey of Manitoba has been completed and 
the results are now being tabulated. General 
statistics on 102 subjects relating to indus- 
tries were compiled. 


Cn August 1 the Brooklyn 
City Railroad Company be- 
gan the practice of giving 
each of its motormen and 
conductors a bonus of $5 
for each 30-day working period in which cars 


“No accident”’ 
bonus on street 
railways 


are operated without an accident. Forty such 


bonuses, amounting to nearly $6,000, had been 
The 
average daily number of accidents was re- 
duced in this period from about 45 to 30. 
Employees failing to report an accident forfeit 
the bonus for the 30-day period in which it 
To avoid a charge being made 
against them in connection with an accident, 
employees must be able to prove that it has 
not resulted from carelessness on their part. 
Similar no-accident bonuses are paid by the 
Los Angeles Railway Company, the Newport 
News and Hampton Railway, Gas and Elec- 
tric Company, and the West Penn Railways 
Company of Pittsburgh. 


Reports have been issued 


Agricultural by an_ inter-departmental 
unemployment committee on agricultural 
insurance unemployment insurance in 


Great Britain, recently ap- 
pointed to consider whe- 
ther workers in agricul- 
ture should continue to be excluded as 
they have hitherto been from the national 
system of insurance. The majority re- 
port. signed by the chairman and five other 
members of the committee recommends that 


inquiry in 
Great Britain 
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agricultural workers should be insured against 
unemployment. Any practical scheme on this 
basis, it is held, must be contributory in 
principle, in other words the funds must be 
provided by means of contributions from em- 
ployers, workers and the state. Assuming 
that a total contribution of 6 pence per week 
per insurable person would be sufficient, the 
committee recommends that 3 pence per 
week should be provided by-the state, and 
that the other half should be contributed in 
equal shares by employers and workers. It is 
suggested that as the scheme, becomes wel! 
established, and if the farming community 
should become better able to bear the burden 
of its contributions, the proportion of cost 
borne by the state might be decreased. ‘The 
report suggests, as a safeguard against abuses 
of the scheme, that general provision should 
be made to the effect that married men with 
families shall in no case receive a weekly 
amount of benefit in excess of the amount of 
wages they would have earned! if they had 
been employed. The responsibility for the 
administration of an agricultural scheme, the 
report suggests, should be entrusted to the 
Ministry of Agriculture, with such co-opera- 
tion as the Ministry of Labour might be able 
and willing to give. 


The minority report takes the position that 
no real necessity exists at the present time 
for extending unemployment insurance to in- 
clude farm labour, since the present supply 
of such labour falls short of the actual de- 
mand. Moreover, the steady decline in the 
number of children attending rural schools in- 
dicates that this shortage is likely to increase 
rather than decline. It will be further accen- 
tuated in January, 1928, when pensions under 
the contributory pensions legislation of 1925 
will be given to persons on attaining the age 
of 65 years.* (Non-contributory old age pen- 
sions are paid at the present time to persons 
of 70 years of age). It is suggested! further 
that the electricity schemes of the government 
will tend to employ many men as labourers, 
and, owing to the continuous increase in 
motor-vehicle traffic, large numbers of men 
will be permanently employed in the improve- 
ment and maintenance of the roads in rural 
areas. The minority report. notes further, as 
showing that the farm labour shortage is 
likely to increase rather than diminish, that 
while the state assistance afforded to Empire 
Settlement plans is applicable to would-be 
emigrants in urban and rural areas alike, the 
Dominion Governments have made it clear 
that their preference is for skilled agricultural 


* (Lasour Gazerre, June, 1925, page 581.) 
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workers as immigrants, and the selection of in- 
tending settlers overseas is effected accord- 
ingly. 

Dr. Mack Eastman, for- 
merly professor of history 
in the University of British 
Columbia, and now at- 
tached to the Research 
Division of the International Labour Office, 
Geneva, deals with “international aspects of 
the coal question” in the September issue of 
Unity, published by the National Industrial 
Alliance of Great Britain (This organization 
aims at reconciling employers and employees 
by demonstrating their mutual dependence). 
Dr. Eastman discusses the international crisis 
in the coal industry and its causes, and 
enumerates various remedies that have been 
suggested, all of them based on the assump- 
tion that a unified control of the industry 
exists in each exporting country. 

The widespread coal crisis is attributed to 
the over-development of the mines of Europe 
during and since the war, to the opening up 
of new competitive coal-fields in many coun- 
tries not formerly reckoned as exporters, and 
to the increasing application of hydro-electric 
and gasoline power. Moreover the stagnation 
of the iron and other industries which are 
large consumers of coal has further depressed 
the mining industry. Another disturbing fac- 
tor in the European situation ig the possibility 
that a United States coal combine may con- 
ceivably choose to dump coal on the world 
market, with catastrophic results to the 
European industry. 

The efforts of the coal exporting countries 
to dispose of their surplus stocks led to an 
international coal war in 1925, the chief par- 
ticipants being Great Britain, Germany, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia (The French 
mines were protected—at the expense of the 
nation as a whole—by the fall of the france 
and the ephemeral prosperity of the iron 
trade). Foreign competitors have benefited 
by the prolonged strike in the British in- 
dustry, but they recognize that their pros- 
perity from this cause is destined to be short- 
lived. 

Measures have been taken in most countries 
towards better organization of the industry 
to meet the crisis. Production has in many 
been placed on a national basis by the unifica- 
tion of the industry under a centralized con- 
trol. In Germany the whole fuel industry has 
been “ rationalized,” or reorganized on strictly 
scientific lines; Poland likewise has “ syn- 
dicated, centralized, nationalized, and mech- 
anized” her national coal fields on the Ger- 
man model, and immensely increased their 
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efficiency from the standpoint of international 
competition; Spain has adopted the same 
pattern; Czechoslovakia is inclining towards 
it, and Russia has energetically applied a simi- 
larly drastic program. The result of this re- 
organization has been intensified competition. 
“The most vigorous applications of purely 
national.remedies attempted up to last May 
bore no visible fruit other than the intensifica- 
tion of the international] crisis. Every move, 
whether political, economic, or technical, has 
produced almost immediately a reaction, 
equal, if not opposite, among its rivals.” 

This situation has produced a general de- 
sire among the coal exporting countries to 
reach an international entente, and the best 
minds in British and European industry be- 
lieve that some degree of international col- 
laboration in coal is possible and necessary. 
The various remedies that have been sug- 
gested are outlined and criticized by Dr. Hast- 
man as follows:— 


“Given the prerequisite of a responsible 
national coal executive, the first plan which 
may be mentioned is that for a division of 
the world’s markets among the chief exporters 
on what is known as a ‘freight favourable’ 
basis. Such a rigid system would undoubtedly 
appear arbitrary to the importing regions, and 
would frequently run counter to their indus- 
trial interests because of the great variety in 
the qualities of coal. Dissatisfied customers 
could easily thwart the terms of the exporters’ 
agreement by indirect means and subtle de- 
vices. 

“A seemingly more flexible arrangement 

might be found in a simple understanding as 
to export quotas. These quantities would be 
determined by an international committee of 
experts who would estimate the probable world 
demand for a given period. Difficulty would 
arise here again from the number of different 
grades and qualities of coal, but a strong na- 
tional syndicate could probably live up to its 
undertakings in this respect. 
- “Tn the opinion of some people there would 
be still greater suppleness in an all-inclusive 
periodic agreement as to the total national 
production of the principal competitors in the 
export trade. Each national syndicate might 
be more harassed by the opposing claims of 
its own component companies, but its agree- 
ment with foreigners would need to take cog- 
nizance only of total quantities and not of 
diverse qualities. 

“A similar advantage can hardly be claimed 
for the Anglo-German price-fixing plan coun- 
tenanced by many authorities, including the 
British Royal Commission. Even if a highly 
differentiated price-schedule could be accepted 


and firmly applied by two national syndicates, 
the difficulty of maintaining it would probably 
increase in an almost geometric progression 
as new partners came in. 

“All these and most other plans could be 
seriously entertained only after the British 
industry had been as completely unified as 
the German. 

“There remains one relatively modest pro- 

ject which might be attained under existing 
circumstances through  inter-governmental 
agreements, and that is the standardization of 
hours of labour. In its report (p. 178) the 
British Royal Commission said: ‘If a com- 
mon level of working hours, through the in- 
tervention of the International Labour Or- 
ganization or otherwise, could be agreed upon, 
it might be advisable to accept it, even if it 
meant some small increase here to meet part 
way a decrease elsewhere.’ Suppose the length 
of the mining day were thus scientifically and 
authoritatively regulated, first as regards Eng- 
land and Germany, and later as regards the 
other greater exporting nations, is it an exag- 
ceration to suggest that the question of prices 
(and therefore wages) might take care of 
itself?” 
The Department has re- 
ceived the report of the 
Board of Trade and Arbi- 
tration under the Queens- 
land Profiteering Preven- 
tion Act of 1920, summarizing the results of 
the administration of this Act during the 
eighit. months ending June 30, 1926. It is 
claimed that the effects of this legislation 
may be seen in the fact that the cost of living 
in Queensland, as reflected in the figures 
covering (1) food and eroceries, and (2) food, 
groceries, and house rents, is lower than in 
any other state in the Commonwealth. 

“This favourable position,’ the report 
states, “has been reached as the result of the 
strictest control of the prices of commodities 
that find a place in the household budget of 
the working man. It has been maintained, 
too, despite the severe drought which has pre- 
vailed in Queensland during the period under 
review, and which has compelled the Board 
to increase the maximum prices of meat, 
bread, and milk.” 

Ii is noted that the control of rents—a large 
factor in the cost of living—is beyond the 
powers of the Board, the Fair Rents Act pro- 
viding that house rents are to be determined 
judicially in each individual case. 

The Profiteering Prevention Act of Queens- 
land is one of a series of measures passed by 
the legislatures of the several states of the 
Commonwealth to continue the control over 
prices that had been assumed during the war 
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by the Commonwealth Government. In der that Act an order fixing conditions and 
March, 1916, a Federal Prices Adjustment hours of work and rates of pay, and of giving 


Board was created, with authority to fix the 
prices of flour, bread, bran, and _ pollard. 
Prices of bread were fixed in upwards of 1,000 
separate towns after investigations had been 
made as to the cost. of manufacture, distribu- 
tion, etc. Lalter the scope of the investigations 
and activities of the Prices Adjustment Board 
were considerably enlarged, and an exhaustive 
list of commodities was made of “ necessary 
commodities.” Later, again, a commissioner 
was appointed in each state to make investi- 
gations, and to make recommendations to the 
minister as to the necessity for fixing maxi- 
mum selling prices of various commodities. 
Shortly after the appointment of these com- 
missioners, the members of the Prices Adjust- 
ment Board resigned in a body, and the con- 
trol of prices was placed in the hands of a 
minister acting upon the recommendation of 
state commissioners. The commissioner for 
Victoria acted also as Chief Prices Commis- 
sioner. Prices were fixed by regulations under 
the War Precautions Act for a large number 
of commodities. In May, 1919, the Common- 
wealth Government released from the control 
of the Prices Commissioners many articles in 
which trade had been regulated during the 
war. 

In July, 1919, control ceased of all but a 
few commodities, the more important of 
which were butter, cheese, and flour. In Au- 
gust, 1920, the Commonwealth organization 
for the fixing of prices was abolished. Prices, 
however, of necessary commodities were not 
permitted to remain uncontrolled except in 
Tasmania. In New South Wales, Queensland 
and South Australia price fixing was resumed 
under the authority of Acts already in exist- 
ence, while in Victoria and Western Austra- 
lia necessary legislation was passed to enable 
the Government of these states to deal with 
the subject. 

In Queensland the Profiteering Prevention 
Act, 1920, and the Fair Rents Act, 1920, and 
in New South Wales the Fair Rents Act, 1915, 
amended in 1920, are still in force. Similar 
legislative measures enacted by the other 
states and by the Federal Parliament have 
been repealed or allowed to lapse. The Fair 
Rents Acts of Queensland and New South 
Wales established Fair Rents Courts for the 
Yegulation of house rents. 


The Government of New 


Price fixing in South Wales decided in 
New South September to submit to 
Wales Parliament a bill amend- 


ne ing the Industrial Arbitra- 
tion Act for the purpose of enabling the po- 
lice to obtain from the court established un- 


power to the commissioner to prevent unrea- 
sonable increases in the prices of commodi- 
tues. The bill provides that, if the industrial 
commissioner is convinced that the prices of 
commodities affected by increased wages have 
been unreasonably raised, he may enforce the 
provisions of the Act. When the Act be- 
comes operative, it will be unlawful for prices 
to be raised unless the commissioner declares 
it to be lawful. The commission, which will 
be created by the Act, will consist of the in- 
dustrial commissioner and two accountants, 
one of whom would be nominated by the 
trade concerned. 

It is stated that the ministry is expecting a 
substantial increase in the basic wage, and 
that if the Minister for Labour and Industry 
obtains the passage of the bill, and it is pro- 
claimed to be in operation before the declara- 
tion of the new basic wage, he would then be 
in a position to prevent the increasing of 
prices consequent upon the higher wages 
awarded. 





Labour unions in New Zealand, in submit- 
ting to the Arbitration Court their claims for 
new wage awards, are making a feature of a 
demand for a 40-hour or five-day week, with 
Saturday and Sunday free. 





At the thirty-second annual convention of 
elementary school teachers from Nipissing 
and South Temiskaming district in Ontario 
a resolution was passed in favour of a pro- 
posal to allow teachers the privilege of “ ac- 
cumulated sick allowance.” Under this ar- 
rangement teachers who have not been absent 
from school owing to sickness and have not 
taken advantage of the annual time allowance 
for sickness, would be permitted, in. case of 
serious illness to draw upon their accumulated 
allowance to the extent of 20 per cent of their 
unused sickness allowance each year. 





The New Jersey State Supreme Court re- 
cently awarded as workmen’s compensation 
the sum of $1,700 to a worker who was shot 
in a hold-up at Newark. The court ruled that 
“in these times” a hold-up can be “ reason- 
ably anticipated as connected with employ- 
ment.” 





The Vancouver Board of School Trustees . 
gave a ruling in October that married women 
may not serve as school teachers except under 
special circumstances. This decision was 
made in connection with the appointment of 
teachers for the Vancouver School of Deco- 
rative and Applied Arts. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


ce employment situation at October 31st 

was reported by the superintendents of 
the Employment Service of Canada to be as 
follows:-— 


Threshing and outdoor farm work were 
being finished up throughout the Province of 
Nova Scotia. Storms having seriously inter- 
fered with fishing, the catches were reported 
as light. Winter activities in the logging in- 
dustry were starting, and the prospects for 
the winter’y work seemed good. A number of 
placements were being made in this industry. 
Some firms in the iron and steel industry were 
curtailing operations, but in other respects 
the manufacturing industry was commented 
upon as being fairly active. Outdoor con- 
struction work was gradually decreasing in 
volume, although in some cases the desire to 
finish work before the coming of the winter 
was speeding up activity. In the City of 
Halifax work on a number of projects con- 
tinued, and a report that a large hotel is to 
be erected during the coming winter was creat- 
ing considerable interest. The coal mining 
industry continued to be very active with the 
exceptionally heavy production still the rule. 
Trade showed some slight improvement, but 
transportation was reported as being only fair. 


Farm work in the Province of New Bruns- 
wick was just about finished for the season. 
The fishing industry in this province reported 
fair catches. Placements in the logging in- 
dustry were on the increase, and prospects 
for a heavy winter’s work were bright. Manu- 
facturing industries showed very little fluctua- 
tion from normal. The speeding up of con- 
struction work, customary at this season, and 
the prosecuting of the work on the water 
power project of Grand Falls were the only 
notable features in the building and construc- 
tion industries. Transportation was fairly 
brisk, and trade was very satisfactory. 


Very few orders for farm workers were being 
listed with the Quebec employment offices. 
The demands for bush workers, however, were 
heavy, and difficulty in satisfying them was 
being experienced in some cases. Except in 
the leather and metals groups, manufacturing 
seemed to be very active throughout the prov- 
ince. The leather and metals groups were re- 
ported as showing some slackening. Trades- 
men in the building and construction industry 
were practically all engaged, and calls for 
building labourer, particularly in Montreal, 
were rather numerous for the time of year. 
Railroad maintenance work continued, and 
some additional workers were being taken on 


for it. The demands for domestic workers 
were numerous, and the usual shortage of 
women applicants for these vacancies was 
noted. 

The Ontario offices reported that the orders 
for men for late fall work on the farms were 
rather heavy, and some centres reported a 
shortage of applicants. Throughout this prov- 
ince factories appeared to be maintaining the 
increased activity reported in earlier months; 
while some persons applying at the employ- 
ment offices for factory work remained un- 
placed, and while there was no general demand 
for workers from the manufacturing industry, 
it was reported from different places that the 
placements being made in this industry were 
more numerous than heretofore, and, gener- 
ally speaking, the outlook for this industry 
seemed optimistic. Railroad construction 
work was decreasing in volume, but other 
branches of the building and construction in- 
dustry showed the usual fall activity, with an 
effort being made to finish up work before 
winter sets in. The metal mining industry 
remained normal. Demands for workers in 
the logging and lumbering industry were 
numerous, and there was no difficulty in plac- 
ing those seeking this sort of employment. 
A strike of bush workers in the Port Arthur- 
Fort William district was causing some un- 
settlement in that industry in that portion of 
the province. As usual with Ontario, demands 
for women domestics were general, and local 
shortages were reported. 

In the Province of Manitoba threshing was 
practically completed, and the men being 
sought for farm work were for the usual late 
fall farm operations. For this work plenty of 
applicants were available. Work in the build- 
ing and construction industries was gradually 
slackening off, although most tradesmen ap- 
peared to be engaged, and road and railroad 
construction were progressing. The logging 
industry was absorbing some men. Casual 
labourers were not in brisk demand, and apart 
from the City of Winnipeg the prospects for 
them were not promising. The volume of 
trade was commented upon as being satis- 
factory. The demand for women domestic 
workers was less than a few weeks previously, 
but no surplus of this class of applicant was 
reported. 

The season having been backward for 
threshing operations, some of the threshing 
in Saskatchewan remained to be done. 
There were, however, more than sufhi- 
cient applicants to care for any demands. 
Placement of farm workers for fall and winter 
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work had begun, and here again sufficient 
applicants, for the time being at least, were 
reported. The demands for general labour for 
construction work were rapidly declining, but 
in the larger centres building tradesmen were 
practically allemployed. In this province, as 
in the others, the building and construction 
industries were showing the usual seasonal 
activity in anticipation of winter. The pros- 
pects for the winter’s work in the logging in- 
dustry in Prince Albert district were bright, 
and a movement of men into industry had 
already begun. Activity in miscellaneous in- 


dustries and in casual work was not such that 
there was any shortage of suitable workers at 
any point. Quite unlike the usual experience, 
the demands for domestic workers were not 
heavy, and a sufficient number of women were 
presenting themselves to take such work to 
satisfactorily dispose of all vacancies. 

The superintendents at some points in Al- 
berta reported that the demand for harvesters 
for this season was practically over, although 
as some threshing remained to be completed 
some few placements of these workers were 
being made at certain points. The demands 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official Statistics Except where Noted) 
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1926 1925 
October Septem ber August October September August 
Trade, external, aggregate..... So EN Sea 178,889,595] 181,332,805] 225,319,676 188, 236,176 194, 488,288 
Imports, merchandise for 
COUSIM PON lms ee «Thi hein 4 en See 85,562,911 89, 669,575 80,799, 757 78, 662,591 82,074, 474 
Exports, Canadian pro- 

Ohi Svcs co atts Cirealitl oa NS Sh ly aay Shue Oe 1 92,224,610 90, 621,419 143,548, 112 108,497,911 111,409,525 
Customs duty collected........ DE mediate eects ee 13,629, 733 13, 722, 633 13,016, 330 12,721,640 12,289, 648 
Bank debits to Individual 

ACCOUNTS 2 HeLew ie ewan Maa 1, Se Ae a Le 2 Se TAS 127 2,446, 244,992) 2,867,085,719) 2,195,916,756] 2,090, 151,967 
Bankiclearings.. wt tee ie CRON efi, srs iia Led oc 1, 383,628,097] 1,403,506, 917 1,710, 200,866] 1,332,400,000) 1,248,105, 224 
Bank notes in circulation....... Se les oo ee 168,008,821 167,047,033 186,296,589} 170,080,038] 164,253,845 
Bank deposits, savings......... Bh wie tees aera 1,335, 895,766] 1,343, 116,753] 1,277,588, 281] 1,268,554,097| 1,261,375,487 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |.............- 959,889,525} 945,274,265] 906,249,149] 903,717,736] 878,935,929 
Security Prices, Index Number.— : 

Common’ stocksieses tenet 140-6 142-1 138-3 121-2 116-6 115-3 

Preferred stocks............. 97-8 98-2 97-1 98-7 96-4 95-7 

DS SUA kaits eA NON alone 103:9 104-2 104-2 105°5 105-7 106-3 
§Prices, Wholesale, Index num- 

ADORE eae As ON ENG aaau ley ees 151-1 152-5 153-9 156-6 156-2 159-5 
§Prices, Retail, Family bud- 

POUL Ear serae & alge ucts lemon auers $ 21-14 21-15 21-32 21-11 21-02 21-04 
TBusiness failures, number..... Le OM BE de aa 140 178 142 110 
{Business failures, liabilities... $ 2; 449) SO0Vs, cco es we 1,490,244 8,487, 762 1,599, 706 957,520 
§Employment Index Number, 

Employers’ pay roll figures.. 105-2 104-9 104-2 98-3 96-6 96-3 
*$Unemployment per 

(trade union members)...... *3:3 *2.5 *2..3 "5-7 *4.4 *5-2 
Emmignation sei). Jt k ye ie, lpia EE, de), eR ee 7,703 6, 666 9,812 
Building permits... soe. aig Re ane Lee | A Of AA 11,874,552 11,059,697 9,927, 968 9,258, 752 
tContracts awarded........... $ 43,384,000 20,760,000 31, 696,000 29,648,900 29,746,400 31,207,000 
Mineral Production— 

Big SPOT Wr area ane tons 70,124 64, 187 58, 780 74,013 34,609 26,513 

Steel ingots and castings..... tons 63, 542 58,837 45,674 108, 868 37,094 25,007 

Ferro alloyss.c'.jlecclh.. . al tons 3,559 3,083 3,085 2,041 2,046 2,094 

Fe Mt aah adatecilg Wider rae TONS] settee atts ae tore oll ete, Pere cs, ha oie taki. 1,570,379 1,129,230 988, 824 
Silver oreshipped from Cobalt Ibs.|.............. 1,320,577 1,490, 496 1,199,183 994, 805 782,502 
Timber scaled in British Col- 

UMN EA eyes ged te eae oe ae fts a tent antes ones 190,344,981) 201,172,456}  219,600,213].............. 166, 629,361 
Railway— 

**Car loadings, revenue, 

ROLE aus apie ae ae mee cars 329, 415 285,413 235,055 297,160 276, 722 209, 662 

Canadian National Rail- 

ways, gross earnings,.... $ 23,547,439 19,965,710 18, 637,476 23,731,125 19,419,922 17,538, 201 
perating expenses.20 2 SPs ecu ce eee nea: 16,356, 535 16,455,300 16, 248, 889 15, 637,947 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
ZEOGS CALMING. 0 etm pet, sae a cea nee 18,875, 404 16, 630, 173 19,569,188 18,909,071 15, 421,148 

anadian Pacific Railway, 
Operating expenses....... $ Jssccsscensces 12,426,580 12,324,798 12,125,161 12,641,452 11,239,367 

team railways, freight in 
ton-aniled st.) VOR: AWRY: ite A RS | 2,047, 223,917) 4,018,593,887| 2,129,971,914| 1,855,209, 209 
Newsprint SED ey Se ON aR Seed TONS] See sheers 161, 387 162,545 137,506 124,704 120, 656 
Automobiles, DASRONSOT Ay tne lane acer ele 12,444 12,857 13,921 10,360 7,430 

***Index of physical volume of 
SILOS Si [oPe’ ais \aTols tt n'a, suste ove /eteca eve Mer er eccast te eyksste tape Bil ean Ue 134-4 129-7 118-4 118-4 
Industri: productions: .0.'.0." bo. eee Poe ens 139-9 138-5 124-4 125-1 
Berit one Sia fohocestho fede: wile ahatavade Uta. sre hAM Reon 4] MIE Ye Ci 134-6 150:9 120°5 123-4 





i ee 

_ _.*Figures for end of previous months. tBradstreet. tMacLean Building Review. §¥For group figures see articles elsewhere 
in this issue. Figures for four weeks ending October 30, 1926, and corresponding previous periods. ***The index of the 
physical volume of business includes, forestry, mining, manufacturing, employment in wholesale and retail trade, imports, 


exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. Industrial commodity production includes, forestry, mining, manufactur- 
ing and construction. Manufacturing includes consumers’ goods and producers’ goods. 
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for farm workers for fall and winter work 
were not exceptionally heavy, and between 
harvesters remaining over and local help there 
was no shortage of applicants. The building 
and construction industries were rather busy, 
and practically all tradesmen were employed. 
Although a few orders for bush workers were 
being received, colder weather would have to 
be awaited before the demands from this 
source would reach any proportions. The coal 
- poining industry was rather dull. Manufac- 
turing activity was about normal. A suffi- 
cient number of women applicants have been 
registered to satisfy the demands for domestic 
help. 


The logging and lumbering industries in 

British Columbia, which had been rather 
quiet, seemed to be giving indications of in- 
creased activity .toward the close of the 
month. Some camps, which had been closed, 
were re-opening, and consequently were tak- 
ing on employees. This state of affairs, how- 
ever, was not general throughout the province, 
and there would not seem to be any indica- 
tion of a general revival of activity. The 
building and construction industries showed a 
speeding up in order to finish work before the 
advent of winter. Apart from Vancouver and 
Victoria, where quite a number of building 
tradesmen were available, these workers 
seemed to be rather well employed through- 
out the province. The mining industry was 
reported as in a rather satisfactory state. 
Conditions generally in this province seemed 
to be satisfactory for the season of the year. 
Although the return of harvesters from the 
Prairie Provinces was well underway, the 
speeding up of construction work had had 
some effect in minimizing unemployment, 
and in surveying the whole situation it might 
be said that employment conditions in the 
Province of British Columbia were encourag- 
ing. 
Further gains in employment 
were reported at the begin- 
ning of October, when 5,918 
firms added 2,231 persons to 
their staffs, bringing them up to 865,018 on 
the date under review. The situation con- 
tinued to be better than at any time since 
1920; the index number stood at 105.2 on 
October 1, ag compared with 104.9 at the be- 
ginning of September and 98.3, 93.9, 99.5, 
94.6 and 90.2 on October 1, 1925, 1924, 1928, 
1922 and 1921, respectively. 

Heightened activity was reported in On- 
tario and the Prairie Provinces; the situation 
in Quebec remained practically unchanged, 
while employment in the remaining provinces 
showed a falling off. In the Maritime Prov- 


EXMPLOYERS’ 
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inces, construction released a large number 
of employees and there were also losses in 
manufacturing, transportation and hotel ser- 
vices. On the other hand, logging and coal 
mining reported improvement. In Quebec, 
there were reductions in the metal, lumber, 
pulp and paper, electric current and local 
transportation divisions, offsetting increases in 
leather, textiles, mining, steam railway opera- 
tion and shipping. In Ontario, manufactur- 
ing, logging, mining and trade registered 
greater activity, while construction showed a 
seasonal falling off. In the Prairie Provinces, 
manufacturing, mining, transportation and 
trade reported considerable improvement; 
construction, however, was seasonally slacker, 
as was work in summer hotels. In British 
Columbia, the curtailment took place chiefly 
in the food, construction and transportation 
industries, while logging and coal mining were 
busier. 

Improvement was shown in the cities of 
Quebec, Toronto, Ottawa and Winnipeg, while 
employment declined in Montreal, Hamilton, 
Windsor and Vancouver. In Montreal, rail- 
way car shops released a large number of wor- 
kers, following a season of great activity, and 
electric current plants, local transportation 
and building were also slacker. On the other 
hand, the leather, vegetable food, textile and 
printing groups recorded moderated improve- 
ment, and there were pronounced gains in 
shipping, on road construction and in trade. 
In Quebec, there was an inrease in manufac- 
turing, but a decrease in transportation. In 
Toronto, the greatest improvement was in 
manufacturing, particularly in the textile and 
food industries, while construction was 
seasonally quiet. In Ottawa, further gains 
took place, chiefly in manufacturing and trade. 
In Hamilton, employment showed a moderate 
decline, mainly in the manufacturing group, 
while a slightly upward tendency was shown 
in other industries. In Windsor and the other 
Border Cities, automobile works released some 
help and construction was also slacker. In 
Winnipeg, trade showed pronounced improve- 
ment, but manufacturing was rather dull. In 
Vancouver, food and tin can factories re- 
ported seasonal losses and there was also a 
falling off in employment in transportation. 

Manufacturing showed a comparatively 
small decline on October 1, chiefly due to 
seasonal losses in lumber mills and fish can- 
neries, together with reductions in pulp and 
paper and iron and steel. On the other hand, 
boot and shoe, edible plant, textile and elec- 
trical factories registered important increases. 
There was considerable seasonal activity in 
logging, and mining, steam and water trans- 
portation and trade also showed improvement. 
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Construction—highway, railway and building 
—showed important seasonal losses; there 
were also declines of the same nature in sum- 
mer hotels. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of October, 1925. 


Unemployment as used in 


TRADE the following report has ref- 
UNION erence to involuntary idle- 
REpPoRTS ness due to economic causes. 


Persons engaged in work 
other than their own trades, or who are idle 
because of illness are not considered as un- 
employment. Unions involved in an indus- 
trial dispute are excluded from these tabula- 
tions. As the number of unions making re- 
turns varies from month to month with con- 
sequent variation in membership upon which 
the percentage of unemployment is based, it 
should be understood that such figures have 
reference only to the organizations reporting. 


The situation among organized labour at 
the end of September as indicated by returns 
tabulated from 1,540 local unions with an 
aggregate membership of 146,202 persons was 
shightly less favourable than in the preced- 
ing month, 3.3 per cent of the members being 
idle at the close of September as compared 
with percentages of 2.5 at the end of August 
and 5.7 in September last year. The most 
outstanding change in comparison with 
August was shown in Quebec where an almost 
four per cent increase in unemployment was 
noted reflecting less active conditions among 
railway carmen in Montreal. Slight reduc- 
tions in employment also occurred among 
unions in Ontario, Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia. In the remaining provinces there 
was improvement, the most substantial in- 
crease being that of three per cent in Alberta. 
In comparison with September last year 
very slight declines in employment were regis- 
tered by unions in Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia, while the gains in the other pro- 
vinces ranged from .6 per cent in Alberta to 
5.9 per cent in Nova Scotia. Unemploy- 
ment in the metal trades affected the situa- 
tion in the manufacturing groups to a marked 
degree during September as compared with 
August, though contributing reductions were 
also reported among bakers, hat and cap 
makers, metal polishers and garment work- 
ers. On the other hand cigar makers, wood, 
textile and glass workers were somewhat 
busier. The situation in the manufacturing 
industries, as a whole, was considerably bet- 
ter than in September last year. The coal 
mining industry both in Nova Scotia and 
Alberta showed improvement, but in British 


Columbia there was no change, all members 
being reported at work. Quarry workers in 
Nova Scotia were also fully engaged. Trades- 
men in the building and construction group 
registered a slightly lower level of employ- 
ment than in August, the percentage out of 
work standing at 5.5 in September as com- 
pared with 4.7 per cent in the previous month. 
Steam shovel and dredgemen were much bet- 
ter engaged and lesser increases were indi- 
cated among tile layers, lathers and roofers, 
granite and stone cutters, plumbers and steam- 
fitters and carpenters and joiners. The de- 
clines among painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers, bricklayers, masons and _ plasterers, 
electrical workers, bridge and structural iron 
workers and hod carriers and building labour- 
ers, however, more than offset these gains. 
In comparison with September last year 
the building trades registered considerable 
improvement, painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers, granite and stone cutters, bricklay- 
ers, masons and plasterers, hod carriers and. 
building labourers and tile layers and lathers: 
and roofers reporting the most substantial in- 
creases. The trend of employment in the 
transportation industry was practically the 
same as compared with both the previous 
month and September last year, the per- 
centage of variance being only .1 in each 
case. During September employment in the 
steam railway division was in greater volume 
than in August, but almost counteracting de- 
clines were registered in the navigation and 
street and electric railway divisions. In com- 
parison -with September last year both 
steam railway and street and electric railway 
employees were more fully engaged, but. 
navigation workers were slacker. Retail shop 
clerks were slightly busier than in August as 
also were theatre and stage employees, but 
stationary engineers and firemen, hotel and 
restaurant employees and barbers reported a 
slightly greater volume of unemployment. 
Lumber workers and loggers registered con- 
siderable slackness in British Columbia the 
only province from which reports were received 
from this class of worker. Employment for 
fishermen remained on the same level as in 
August. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives a 
summary of unemployment as reported by 
local trade unions during the quarter ending 
September 30, 1926. 


During the month of Septem- 


EMPLOYMENT ber, 1926, the offices of the 
OFFICE Employment Service of Can- 
REPORTS ada made 53,572 references to 


positions and effected a total 
of 52,150 placements. Of these the place- 
ments in regular employment were 41,681, of 
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which 37,630 were of men and 4,051 of women. 
Placements in casual work totalled 10,469. 
Vacancies reported to the Service numbered 
64.106, of which 53,186 were for men and 10,- 
970 for women. Applications for work were 
received at the offices from 48,737 men and 
11,955 women, a total of 60,692. It will be 
noted that a decline is recorded in the trans- 
actions of the employment offices during this 
month when the figures are compared with 
those of the previous month and _ also 
with September last year, the reports for 
August, 1926, showing 77,501 vacancies 
offered, 78,519 applications made and 70,980 
placements effected, while in September, 
1925, there were recorded 75,312 vacancies, 
77,436 applications for work and 68,637 place- 
ments in regular and casual employment. In 
another section of this issue may be found 
a detailed report of the work of the offices 
for September, 1926, and for the quarterly 


period July to September in the current 
year. 

Some figures indicating the 
PRODUCTION recent movements of trade 
IN CERTAIN and industrv are viven in the 
INDUSTRIES table on page 1052. 


The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reported that production of pig-iron 
in Canada during September totalled 64,187 
long tons, almost double the 34,609 tons in 
September a year ago. This month’s out- 
put showed a 9 per cent increase over the 
58,780 tons of August, which in turn was 13 
per cent under the 67,232 tons reported for 
July. For the nine months ending September 
the cumulative production of pig-iron totalled 
561,063 tons as compared with 372,960 tons in 
the corresponding period last year. The in- 
crease was general in all grades, basic iron ad- 
vancing 32 per cent to 371,803 tons, foundry 
iron 129 per cent to 149,252 tons and malle- 
able iron 63 per cent to 40,008 tons. In 1925, 
the first nine months’ output included 283,430 
tons of basic iron, 65,039 tons of foundry iron 
and 24,491 tons of malleable iron. Furnace 
charges in September included 112,735 long 
tons of imported iron ore, 72,568 short tons of 
coke and 34,421 short tons “of limestone. For 
the nine months’ period the furnace charges 
totalled 999,028 long tons of imported iron 
ore, 625,081 short tons of coke and 304,552 
short tons of limestone. During the month 
one additional furnace was blown in at Syd- 
ney, N.S., resulting in 6 furnaces being in 
blast at the end of September. Of the active 
furnaces 2 were located at each of the fol- 
lowing points: Sydney, N.S.; Hamilton, Ont.; 
and Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Active furnaces 
had a capacity of 2,325 long tons per day or 
about 46 per cent of the total capacity of all 
blast furnaces in Canada. 


The production of ferro-alloys amounted to 
3,083 tons, a slight increase over the 3,058 tons 
of August. This production consisted mostly 
of the grade having a high manganese con- 
tent. A small quantity of ferrosilicon was 
also produced. For the nine months ferro- 
alloys totalled 26,923 tons, an increase of 45 
per cent over the 18,566 tons made during the 
first three-quarters of 1925. 

Production of steel ingots and castings in 
Canada rose to 58,887 long tons in Septem- 
ber, marking an increase of 29 per cent over 
the 45,674 tons of the previous month. While 
the production of direct steel castings fell off 
to 1,673 tons from 2,128 tons in August, the 
loss was more than offset by the greater out- 
put of steel ingots, this grade advancing to 
57,164 tons from 43,546 tons. In September, 
1925. the producing companies reported an 
output of 35,833 tons of ingots and 1,261 tons 
of castings. For the first nine months of this 
year the cumulative production totalled 600,- 
542 tons or slightly more than the 581,711 
tons made during the corresponding period 
a year ago. This year’s output included 
573,709 tons of ingots and 26,833 tons of cast- 
ings. ‘During the first three-quarters of 1925, 
production included 588,483 tons of ingots 
and 23,228 tons of castings. 

Pig-iron prices were unchanged in Septem- 
ber, No. 1 foundry at Toronto still being 
quoted at $24.80. and No. 2 foundry at $24.30 
per ton. At Montreal, No. 1 foundry was 
still quoted at. $27.20 and No. 2 foundry at 
$26.70. Basic pig-iron at mill was again $21. 
The Bureau’s index number for iron and its 
products (1913 prices=100) rose from 144.2 
to 144.8 chiefly because of advances in scrap 
iron and steel sheets. 


Coal Production—Full statistics of coal 
production during September are not yet 
available. The output of coal from Canadian 
mines during August was 1 per cent less than 
the production for the preceding month, and 
17 per cent greater than the average for Au- 
gust in the past five years. The figures were 
1,336,414 tons in August as against 1,349,155 
tons in July, and an average of 1,134,341 tons 
during the five preceding years. 

The coal-producing provinces of Nova Sco- 
tia and British Columbia showed a gain over 
the preceding month, and the outputs of Nova 
Seotia and Alberta were greater than the 
average for the month in the five preceding 
years. 

Men employed in the coal mines of Canada 
during August numbered 25,497 of whom 
19.538 worked underground and 5,959 on sur- 
face, as compared with a total of 24,380 in 
July of whom 18,701 worked underground and 
5.679 on surface. Production per man was 
52.4 tons in August as against 55.2 tons per 
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man in July. During August the production 
per man-day was the same as in July, being 
2.4 tons. The tonnage lost was largely due 
to “lack of orders.” 


The summary of Canadian 
trade prepared by the De- 
partment of Customs and 
Excise shows that in Sep- 
tember, 1926, the merchandise entered for 
consumption amounted to $85,562,911 as com- 
pared with $78,662,591 in September, 1925. 
The domestic merchandise exported, amounted 
to $92,224,610 in September, 1926, as com- 
pared with $90,621,419 in August, 1926, and 
$108,497,911 in September, 1925. 

The chief imports in September, 1926, were: 
Iron and its products, $18,915,022; non-metal- 
lic minerals and products, $15,322,862, and 
fibres, textiles and textile products, $14,085,753. 

The chief exports in the same month were 
in the groups of agricultural and vegetable 
products, mainly foods, $26,213,316; and 
wood, wood products and paper, $25,654,740. 

In the six months ending September, 1926, 
exports of agricultural and vegetable pro- 
ducts, mainly foods, were valued at $206,- 
749,530, and wood, wood products and paper, 
at $143,041,731. 


EXTERNAL 
TRADE 


According to a report pre- 
pared by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, the 
value of the building permits 
issued in sixty-three cities in Canada during 
the month of September, 1926, amounted to 
$11,036,359, as compared with $11,874,552 in 
August, and $10,140,853 in September, 1925. 
This was a decline of 7.1 per cens as com- 
pared with the preceding month, but an in- 
crease of 8.8 in comparison with September 
last year. 

The MacLean Building Review estimates 
the total value of the contracts awarded 
in Canada in October, 1926, at $43,384,600, as 
compared with $29,647,500, in October, 1925. 
Of the contemplated new construction in Can- 
ada during October, 1926, $10,333,900 was for 
residential building; $18,691,500 for business 
building; $14,127,500 for industrial building, 
and $7,818,400 for engineering construction 
(including bridges, dams, wharves, sewers, 
watermains, roads, streets and general engi- 
neering). By classification the construction 
contracts during October, 1926, were divided 
as follows: business building, $15,227,900; in- 
dustrial building, $13,166,700; —_ residential 
building, $10,407,500, and public works and 
utilities, $4,582,500. The apportionment by 
provinces was: Ontario, $25,120,600; Quebec, 


BuImILDING 
PERMITS 


$15,086,400; Prairie Provinces, $1,234,800; 
British Columbia, $1,214,200 and the Maritime 
Provinces, $728,600. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes 
was greater in October than in September, 
1926, and greater than during October, 1925. 
There were in existence during the month 9 
disputes, involving 2,188 employees and re- 
sulting in a time loss of 26,425 working days, 
as compared with 14 disputes in September 
involving 2,248 workpeople and resulting in 
a time loss of 20,697 working days. In Octo- 
ber, 1925, there were recorded 8 strikes in- 
volving 8,023 workpeople, and resulting in a 
time loss of 12,142 working days. None of 
the strikes and lockouts commencing prior to 
October terminated during the month, but 
the two strikes commencing during October 
terminated during the month. At the end 
of the month, therefore, there were on record 
seven strikes and lockouts affecting 381 work- 
people, not including those strikes and lock- 
outs in which employment conditions were 
reported to be no longer affected but which 
had not been formally called off. 


Prices 


Retail food prices showed little change dur- 
ing the month, a substantial seasonal advance 
in the price of eggs being offset by a decline 
in the price of potatoes. The cost per week 
of a list of twenty-nine staple foods for an 
average family of five, in terms of the aver- 
age retail prices in some sixty cities was 
$10.93 at the beginning of October as com- 
pared with $10.94 for September; $10.89 for 
October, 1925; $10.31 for October, 1924; 
$10.65 for October, 1923; $10.23 for October, 
1922; $11.48 for October, 1921; $15.83 for 
October, 1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
peak); $13.54 for October, 1918; and $7.99 
for October, 1914. Besides the advance in the 
price of eggs less important advances 
occurred in the prices of veal, milk, butter, 
rice and evaporated apples. The seasonal de- 
cline in the price of potatoes continued. 
Slight declines occurred in the prices of beef, 
mutton, pork, bacon, lard, cheese and flour. 
Including the cost of fuel and rent with that 
of foods the total budget averaged $21.14 
at the beginning of October, as compared with 
$21.15 for September; $21.11 for October, 
1925; $20.67 for October, 1924; $21.16 for 
October, 1923; $20.87 for October, 1922; $22.01 
for October, 1921; and $26.46 for October, 
1920; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); $21.48 
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for October, 1918; and $14.48 for October, 
1914. Fuel and rent were practically un- 
changed. 

In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
declined to 151.1, as compared with 152.5 for 
September; 156.0 for October, 1925; 157.0 for 
October, 1924; 153.1 for October, 1923; 148.1 
for October, 1922; 155.6 for October, 1921; 
236.3 for October, 1920; 256.7 for May, 1920 
(the peak); and 206.9 for October, 1918. In 
the grouping according to chief component 
materials three of the eight main groups 
moved upward, three moved downward and 
two were unchanged. The Animals and their 
Products group advanced slightly, higher 
levels for milk and eggs more than counter- 
balancing lower levels for live stock, meats 


and leather. The Iron and its Products group 
also advanced, due to higher levels for pig- 
iron and steel sheets. The Wood and Wood 
Products group showed a small increase. The 
Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products group 
and the Non-Ferrous Metals and their Pro- 
ducts group declined, the former due to lower 
prices for cotton, cotton fabric and jute; and 
the latter due mainly to a drastic decline in 
the price of silver. The Vegetables and their 
Products group was little changed being 
slightly lower however, increases in the prices 
of grains, sugar and rubber being offset by 
declines in the prices of flour and milled pro- 
ducts, potatoes and hay. The Non-Metallic 
Minerals and their Products group and the 
Chemicals and Allied Products group were 
unchanged. 


Workmen’s Compensation in New York State 


The Department of Labour of the State of 
New York has published a special Bulletin 
(No. 146), analyzing the cost of compensation 
awarded in the year ended June 30, 1925, for 
industrial accidents. Another bulletin is prom- 
ised analyzing the same awards with special 
reference to the causes of accidents. The plan 
of separately treating workmen’s compensa- 
tion under these two aspects is to be followed 
in future. 

During the twelve months reviewed the 
the Bureau of Workment’s Compensation 
closed 76,216 awards for industrial accidents, 
costing in all $27,854,726. The total amount 
of compensation paid this year was 4.8 per 
cent greater than the total for cases closed 
during the preceding year. The correspond- 
ing increase in the number of cases closed was 
4.4 per cent. 


Although the manufacturing industries, due 
largely to the great number of employees en- 
gaged therein, had many more compensated 
disabilities than the other groups, the average 

compensation for permanent partial and tem- 

porary disabilities was lower than for any of 
the other industries. The construction group, 
which had only half as many compensated 
disabilities as the manufacturing industries ex- 
hibited averages for both permanent partial 
and temporary disabilities that exceeded by 
far the averages for any other of the major 
groups of industries. 


In regard to fatalities, awards were com- 
pleted during the year in connection with 
1,102 deaths. The average compensation for 
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-where awards were made to surviving 


For the 844 fatalities 
de- 
pendents the average compensation was $7,345. 
The 2,031 dependents to whom awards were 
made were distributed as follows: widows, 670; 
children, 1,199; parents, 162. The average 
number of dependents for all of the death 
cases was 1.8, while the average for the 844 
cases where dependents were left was 2.4. 


each death was $5,898. 


The wage distribution of the injured em- 
ployees ‘whose cases were closed during the 
year shows that the weekly wage, computed 
as provided in the law, for 46, 579 employees 
was $30.49 a week or less. The wages of the 
remaining 26,637 were in excess of this amount. 
The significance of this appears when it is. 
recalled that the rate of compensation is based 
on the weekly wage but may not exceed $20 
a week. This means that the 29,637 employees 
whose wages were greater than $30.49 a week 
suffered greater proportional wage loss’ than 
those whose earnings fell below this amount, 
and were compensated at less than two-thirds 
wages. 

The median wages were in the following 
groups: males, $28.50-$29.49; females, $16.50- 
$17.49; total, $28.50-$29.49. It therefore be- 
comes apparent that almost half of the male 
workers who sustained disabilities earned more 
than $30 a week and were compensated by a 
maximum of $20 a week. 

The report contains statistical tables giving 
full particulars of the year’s cases, by indus- 
tries, location, nature of disabilities, number 
of dependents, sex, wages, etc. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGA- 
TION ACT, 1907, DURING THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1926 


[UR the month of October the De- 
partment received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation es- 
tablished to deal with the dispute between 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company and 
Canadian National Railways and certain em-~- 
ployees of the said railways being conductors, 
trainmen and yardmen, members of the Order 
of Railway Conductors and the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. 


One application was received for the estab- 
lishment of a Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation, and three Boards were estab- 
lished in connection with disputes regarding 
which applications had been received during 
the preceding month. 


Application Received 


An application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
received in the Department during the month 
of October from employees on Eastern and 
Western lines of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company, being clerks, freight. handlers, 
station employees, etc., members of the Bro- 


therhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 


Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees. 


Other Proceedings under the Act 


During the month of October other pro- 
ceedings under the Act took place, as fol- 
lows :— 


(1) A Board was established to deal with 
the dispute between the Shipping Federation 
of Canada and the Canadian Pacific Steam- 


ships, Limited, and certain of their em- 
ployees, being checkers and coopers, members 
of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees. The Board was composed 
as follows: Mr. Farquhar Robertson, Mont- 
real, chairman, appointed on the joint recom- 
mendation of the other two members, Sir 
William Stavert, Montreal, appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a recommendation 
from the employers, and Mr. J. T. Foster, 
Montreal, nominee of the employees. 


(2) A Board was established to deal with 
the dispute between the Canadian National 
Railways and certain of its employees on the 
Montreal wharf, being checkers, coopers and 
porters, members of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees. Two Board 
members were appointed as follows: Mr. U. 
E. Gillen, Toronto, on the recommendation 
of the employer, and Mr. J. T. Foster, Mont- 
real, on the recommendation of the employees. 
At the close of the month the chairman had 
not yet been named. 


(3) A Board was established to deal with 
a dispute between the Canadian National 
Railways and certain of its employees in par- 
lor and dining car service (on former Grand 
Trunk lines), members of the Canadian Bro- 
therhood of Railroad Employees. The Board 
was composed of Mr. E. McG. Quirk, Mont- 
real, chairman, appointed on the joint recom- 
mendation of the other two members, Messrs. 
Guy Tombs and H. S. Ross, both of Mont- 
real, nominees of the employer and em- 
ployee respectively. 


Report of Board in dispute between the Canadian Pacific Railway and 
Canadian National Railways and their conductors and trainmen. 


A report was received from the Board es- 
tablished to deal with a dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company and Cana- 
dian National Railways and certain employees 
of the said railways, being conductors, train- 
men and yardmen, members of the Order of 
Railway Conductors and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. The Board was com- 
posed as follows: The Honourable Mr. Jus- 
tice Hugh T. Kelly, Toronto, chairman, ap- 
pointed by the Minister in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other mem- 


bers of the Board, Messrs. Isaac Pitblado, 
K.C., Winnipeg, nominee of the companies, 
and David Campbell, K.C., Winnipeg, nomi- 
nee of the employees. The dispute related 
to wages only, and the report, which was 
signed by the chairman and the employers’ 
representative, recommended that there should 
not be at this time any increase of pay. Mr. 
Campbell, the employees’ representative, pre- 
sented a minority report. The text of the 
two reports follows:— 
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Report of Board 


In tHe Marrer of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, 1907, and in the matter 
of differences between the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway Company and the Canadian 
National Railways, and certain employees 
of the said railways, being conductors, 
trainmen and yardmen, members of the 
Order of Railway Conductors and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 


To the Honourable 
The Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 

Str,—The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established in the matter of dif- 
ferences between the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company and the Canadian National 
Railways, and certain employees of the said 
railways, being conductors, trainmen and yard- 
men, members of the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, and composed of the Honourable 
Mr. Justice Hugh T. Kelly, of Toronto, Chair- 
man, Mr. Isaac Pitblado, K.C., of Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, and Mr. David Campbell, K.C., of 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, convened in Montreal 
on Saturday, September 4th, 1926, and con- 
tinued in session there for several days; and 
afterwards it held meetings in Toronto and in 
Winnipeg. 

The employees were represented as fol- 
lows :— 

On behalf of the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors— 


Mr. 8S. N. Berry, Senior Vice-President, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 

Mr. G. A. Glay, General Chairman, Cana- 

dian National Railways Lines West, 

Winnipeg, Manitoba; 

W. G. Chester, General Chairman, 
Canadian Pacific Railway System, Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba; 

Mr. J. A. Sutherland, General Chairman, 
Canadian National Railways Lines East, 
Joliette, Quebec; 

Thomas Todd, General Chairman, 
Canadian National Railways Lines East 
(Old Grand Trunk Railway), Hamilton, 
Ontario; 

On behalf of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen— 

Mr. W, J. Babe, Vice-President, St. Thomas, 

Ontario; 

Mr. A. J. Ryall, General Chairman, Cana- 
dian National Railways Lines West, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba; 

Mr. R. H. Urquhart, General Chairman, 
Canadian Pacific Railway Lines West, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba; 
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Mr. A. McGovern, General Chairman, Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Lines East, 
Toronto, Ontario; 

Mr. J. Maloney, General Chairman, Cana- 
dian National Railways Lines East, 
(Old Grand Trunk Railway), Ottawa, 
Ontario; 

Mr, J. W. R. Hibbits, General Chairman, 
Canadian National Railways Lines East, 
Bedford, Nova Scotia; 


Representing the Railway Companies:— 

On behalf of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways— 

Mr. A. E. Crilly, Chief of Wage Bureau, 

Montreal, P.Q.; 

Mr. C. F. Needham, Assistant to General 
Manager, Central Region, Toronto, On- 
tario; 

A. A. Tisdale, Assistant to General 
Manager, Western Region, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba; 


On behalf of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way— 
Mr. George Hodge, Assistant General Man- 
ager, Eastern Lines, Montreal, P.Q.; 
Mr. A. Halkett, Superintendent, Moose Jaw 
Division, Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan. 


In February, 1926, on behalf of the em- 
ployees above mentioned, there was submitted 
a proposal for changes in rates of pay and 
regulations for the classes represented by the 
Order of Railway Conductors and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. In April a pro- 
posal came from representatives of the em- 
ployees that the questions involved should be 
dealt with collectively on behalf of the Rail- 
ways instead of separately or individually. 
After some correspondence and conferences in 
regard to this proposal, the Railways expressed 
their willingness to enter into joint negotia- 
tions, and such negotiations took place at ~ 
meetings of representatives of the respective 
parties on July 15th and 16th, which, however, 
resulted in the Railways’ refusal to agree to 
any increase in existing rates of pay. 

On July 17th, 1926, an application was made 
by the employees for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation. On 
July 28th the application was granted and a 
Board was established under the provisions 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
1907. The employees recommended as a mem- 
ber of the Board Mr. David Campbell, K.C., 
of Winnipeg, and the employers recommended 
Mr. Isaac Pitblado, K.C., also of Winnipeg, as 
a member. These having become members 
of the Board and having failed to recommend 
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adhered to their refusal to grant any increase 
in pay. 

At the sittings of the Board at which repre- 
sentatives of the parties concerned appeared, 
ample opportunity was given by the Board for 
presentation of the case from each side in the 
fullest manner possible. The representatives 
of the contending parties submitted lengthy 
written statements and arguments, supple- 
mented by several exhibits and submissions, 
all of which remain on file and now form part 
of the case as so presented. In addition to 
this opportunity was also given to the named 
representatives of the parties and to others 
present from either side to verbally express 
themselves fully and frankly on the question 
involved. 

The proceedings were marked throughout 
by commendable harmony and apparent good 
feeling, creating the impression that on each 
side there was a desire to treat the matter in 
a purely business way and with due con- 
sideration for the other. 

On the opening of the first sittings of the 
Board at Montreal, Mr. Babe, representing 
the employees, submitted (as Exhibit 1) a 
statement of changes in scales of pay and 
regulations, acceptance of which they had re- 
quested from the Railways in the early part 
of this year and prior to the establishment of 
the Board. It was then stated on behalf of 
the employees, and acceded to, that the 
sole question submitted for the determination 
of the Board was increased rates of pay, as set 
out in Exhibit 1, which is as follows:— 


Orper OF Rattway CoNnpuUCcTORS 


BroTHEREHOOD OF RAILROAD ‘TRAINMEN 


The following changes in rates of pay and regula- 
tions for the classes represented by the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen.are submitted: 


Passenger Service 


Rate per 
Mile Day Month 
GCoOndUCTORS, s.ceaecen ene .05166 $7.75 $232.50 
Assistant anuctons ane ticket 
collectors .. .. .. 0456 6.84 205.20 
Baggagemen handling pores 
dynamo and Government ; 
mail . .04786 7.18 215.40 
Baggagemen Handing dunes 
and express .. .. .0456 6.84 205.20 
Baggagemen handling fone 
and Government mail .. .0456 6.84 205.20 
Baggagemen handling express 
and Government mail.. .0456 6.84 205.20 
Baggagemen handling either 
dynamo, express or Gov- 
ernment mail .. .. .. .. .04883 6.50 195.00 
Baggagemen .. .. se e04l 6.16 184.80 
Flagmen and brake hel eeu oO 6.00 180.00 


Nore.—Where flagmen or brakemen are required to 
handle baggage, express, dynamo and Government mail, 
or either of them, the same differential as applies to 
baggagemen will be added to their rates. 


For service paid Local or Way Freight rates under 
schedules now in effect the rates shall be as follows: 


Rate per 
Mile Per Day 
Gondictors meee cae .0774 $7.74 
Brakemén JA0;,0 4) ee ie ee - 0624 6.24 


For service paid the Through Freight rates under 
schedules now in effect, the rates shall be as follows. 


Rate per 

Mile Per Day 
Conductors . .0734 $7.34 
Brakemen.. .0584 5.84 

Yard Service 

Per Day 
Car Retarder operator .. .. $8.44 
Foremen .. .. . 7.64 
ELE] DET Site eae hist fod tess tis 7.16 
Switch tenders.. .. .. . 5.72 


Corresponding increases to be added to the present 
rates of pay for Yardmasters and assistant Yard- 
masters, 


The main reasons now advanced as justify- 
ing or calling for increase of pay at the 
present time are:—the necessity for more 
money to enable these employees to main- 
tain a suitable standard of living; advance 
in the standard of living; the hazards and 
hardships and the responsibility incident to 
their employment; additional expense of liv- 
ing necessitated by their absence from home 
while in the discharge of the duties of their 
employment; and the added expenditure for 
clothing suitable for their work due to the 
character of their employment and especially 
to climatic conditions; and arguments were 
advanced—as will appear upon a reference to 
the material filed—based upon and elaborating 
these and other reasons. Mr. Berry for the 
employees emphasized the importance that 
should be given to the employees responsibili- 
ties and what is expected of them, and he 
submitted that the employees were not bas- 
ing their request for increase of pay on cost 
of living and that cost of living should be 
considered as a mere factor of the case. 


The representatives of the employees in 
their presentation went into the history of 
conditions, rates of pay, cost of living, etc., 
extending as far back as 1914, with special 
reference to changes in these respects which 
followed the outbreak of the War. After 
cost of living had materially advanced, in- 
creases in rates of pay were more than once 
granted, and other changes took place to the 
employees’ advantage such as reduction in 
hours of the basic day, increase in the rate of 
pay for overtime in certain cases. The last 
of these increases in pay was in 1920. 

What occurred in 1921 and in January, 1922, 
was much discussed before the Board; it has 
an important bearing upon the merits of the 
present demands. In May, 1921, the Railway 
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Companies served notices upon the repre- 
sentatives of several classes of employees, in- 
cluding those who are parties to the present 
proceedings, of a desire for revision of the 
rules and rates of pay, based upon changes in 
conditions and reduction in cost of living. 
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Conferences between representatives of the 
Railways and of the employees being with- 
out result, the Companies decided to tenta- 
tively withhold a portion of the employees’ 
wages. This led to an application by the re- 
presentatives of the employees for the ap- 
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pointment of a Board of Conciliation! and In- 
vestigation, which was granted. On October 
8th, 1921, the Board so appointed reported 
that, after repeated negotiations and confer- 
ences with the parties interested, a tentative 
agreement, suggested by the Board, had been 
reached by which rates of pay were reduced; 
the Board remaining in existence until it 
should be ascertained jwhether its services 
should again be required pursuant to the terms 
of the agreement (For this Report see the 
Lasour Gazette, November, 1921, page 1354). 
On January 16th, 1922, a further agreement 
was made between the parties concerned in 
relation to rates of pay and Schedules of 
Rules governing working conditions “to con- 
tinue in effect subject to thirty days’ notice, 
excepting where existing agreements show a 
longer period, from either of the Railways or 
their employees named herein to the other.” 
(For this agreement see the Lasour GAZETTE 
February, 1922, page 182). The rates of pay 
agreed to by these two agreements are those 
now in force, no change having since been 
made. 


In view of the fact that the agreement of 
January 16th, 1922, was reached after delib- 
erations extending over several months, it is 
fair to assume that all the conditiong then 
affecting the question of reasonable compensa- 
tion to these employees were taken into con- 
sideration. It has been urged, however, before 
this Board that increases of rates of pay from 
1913 to 1921 did not keep pace with the in- 
creases from time to time in the cost of liv- 
ing. That other changes, such as reduction of 
hours, increase of rate of pay for overtime, 
ete., took place during that period to the ad- 
vantage of the employees must surely have 
been taken into consideration in arriving at 
the agreements of October 8th, 1921, and 
January. 16th, 1922. As the duty of this 
Board is confined altogether to a consideration 
of demands for increased rates of pay, it 
seems proper to give weight to those agree- 
ments as expressive of the decision of both 
parties thereto, based on a consideration at 
the time of all the factors affecting the merits 
of the situation from both sides. It was stated 
upon the argument before this Board that, 
though the representatives of the employees 
signed these agreements, the employees them- 
selves were averse to accepting all the terms 
thereof. Be that as it may, they were bound 
by the action, of their authorized represen- 
tatives; and there is nothing now in evid- 
ence to indicate that there was undue pres- 
sure by the employers to bring about these 
agreements. , 

Therefore, has anything occurred, or have 
conditions changed, since these agreements 


were entered into, warranting or calling for 
an increase, or indicating that the present 
rates, if reasonable at that time, are not now 
fair and reasonable? Hazards and hardships 
incident to employment in train service art 
not new; they have always existed, but in 
a reduced degree as improvements have been 
made in train equipment. The character of 
the work has always required that those em- 
ployed in it be in fit condition physically and 
mentally, and responsibility has always been 
an incident of the service. Additional ex- 
pense of living while away from home, and ex- 
penditure for clothing etc., due to climatic 
conditions, have always existed. In none of 
these respects has there been any material 
change since the rates of pay were last de- 
termined. It has been urged that in that 
time the average number of cars per train 
and the average weight of train loads) has in- 
creased, thus adding to the hazards of the 
employment. Statistics were introduced to 
show these increases, but, though some in- 
creases were shown, they were not so sub 
stantial as apparently to add materially to the 
hazards when all factors are taken into ac- 
count, 

On the other hand, from an authoritative 
source, it appears that, as compared with 
October, 1921, the cost ‘of living (Weekly 
Budget) in June, 1926, had decreased by a 
fraction over three per cent. Hitherto in 
arranging wage schedules the cost of living 
seems to have been a most important factor. 

The representatives of the Railways in their 
written presentation (Exhibit 4) submitted 
three graphic charts covering the period from 
the beginning of 1920 until the end of June, 
1926, intended to illustrate the reduction from 
peak wage, cost of living and revenue for (1) 
Conductors-passenger, through freight and way 
freight; (2) Trainmen-passenger, throug 
freight and way freight, and (3) Yardmen 
foremen and helpers. These charts have not 
been shown to be inaccurate; and they illus- 
trate the situation during the time to which 
they apply, and they are accordingly intro- 
duced here as a part of this Report. 

Reference is also here made to page 18 of 
the Supplement to The Lasour Gazerre of 
January, 1926. 

Special reference should be made to the 
suggestion put forward by the employees’ 
representatives that, certain railroads in the 
United States having since 1921 granted an 
increase of pay to their employees (commonly 
called the 6 per cent increase), the Canadian 
Railway Companies should in fairness have 
granted similar increases. This argument has 
relevancy to the situation which arose after 
the adoption in the United States of what is 
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known as the “McAdoo Award” of May 25th, Under the war conditions and the labour situation 
as it had developed it was arranged, in accordance 


1918, in respect to the application of which with an order of the Governor-in-Council, that the 
to railroads in Canada the representatives of railways in Canada would apply to their employees 


the employers in their written statement to similar increases in rates of pay and changes in work- 
’ ing conditions as were applied to the employees on 


the Board (Exhibit 4), say :-— United States railroads, the Government, on its part, 
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undertaking that the railways would be granted like 
increases in passenger and freight rates as were applied 
on United States railroads. 


The McAdoo Award was made during the 
War period and after the United States Rail- 
roads had come under Government control. 
After the close of the War these railroads were 
returned to their owners (March Ist, 1920). 
The body which in that time had control over 
the fixing of rates of pay has long since gone 
out of existence and the fixing of rates of pay 
has passed successively under the control and 
jurisdiction of other bodies. The conditions 
which in the United States permit of the 
added cost of increased rates of pay being 
met by compulsory increases of freight rates 
do not extend to or exist in Canada. From 
any evidence submitted to this Board there 
does not seem to be any obligation upon the 
Railway Companies in Canada to follow 
changes of rates of pay in the United States. 


Moreover, it would appear that conditions 
in the United States are different from those 
in Canada. Statistics filed by the railway 
companies from what appears to be an 
authoritative source indicate that the cost of 
living in the United States had increased 3 
per cent from October, 1921, to June, 1926, 
while, as mentioned before, there had been in 
Canada a decrease in the same period of a 
fraction over 3 per cent. The statistics also 
show that, as compared with pre-war condi- 
tions in July, 1914, the cost of living in the 
United States to June, 1926, had increased 64.1 
per cent, while in Canada during that period 
the increase was 50.4 per cent. 


Again, the order of the United States Rail- 
way Board dated February 2nd, 1925, by 
which the so-called 6 per cent increase (which 
had already been granted by certain Eastern 
Railways by agreement with their employees) 
was awarded to the employees on certain other 
railways in the United States, states “it also 
appears that certain changes in rules were 
agreed to in consideration of the increases 
in wages. The details as to the changes in 
the rules are not a matter of record with 
the Board.” No changes in rules are under 
consideration by the present Board as it has 
to consider only increased rates of pay. 


On a careful review and consideration of all 
the evidence, statements and arguments, we 
are unable to conclude that, according to the 
meritg and substantial justice of the case, 
there should at this time be any increase of 
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pay to the present applicants. The Board 
makes its recommendation accordingly. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Hueu T. Ketty, 
Charman, 


(Sgd.) Isaac Prrsiapo, 
Member of the Board. 


October 26, 1926. 


Minority Report 


It is regrettable when members of a Board 
of Conciliation are unable to arrive at a 
unanimous decision with regard to recom- 
mending to the Minister what, according to 
the merits and substantial justice, ought to 
be done by the parties to a dispute in order 
to bring about a settlement. I, therefore, re- 
gret very much that my views differ so widely 
from those of my colleagues on this Board 
that I am obliged to present them to you as 
a minority report. 

The subject matter of the dispute consists 
of a proposed amended scale of wages sub- 
mitted on behalf of all the Conductors, Train- 
men and Yardmen employed on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and the Canadian Nationai 
Railways in Canada to the number of about 
fifteen thousand. This new scale of wages would 
mean an increase in their wages of approxi- 
mately twenty per cent. It was submitted to 
the representatives of the railways by the 
representatives of the employees during the 
month of February, 1926, and in July of this 
year it was agreed between the managements 
of the two railway companies and the repre- 
sentatives of the employees, that the matter 
should be treated and disposed of by con- 
ference committees consisting of representa- 
tives of the railways, and a committee consist- 
ing of representative officers of the Order of 
Railway Conductors and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen as representing the em- 
ployees. The conferences between the parties 
were of a brief nature and were so decisive 
that it was evident from the beginning that 
no agreement could be reached between them, 
and an application was made to the depart- 
ment for the appointment of a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation, which was ap- 
pointed accordingly. 

The Board commenced its hearings at the 
City of Montreal on Saturday, the 4th of Sep- 
tember, and the proceedings continued all the 
following week. The parties to the dispute 
presented their respective views and conten- 
tions and the Board made every effort to 
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conciliate between them. The Board’s work 
was continued at Toronto on September 
20th, 21st, 22nd and 28rd, but no agreement 
could be effected, nor could the Board arrive 
at a unanimous report then, or at its subse- 
quent meeting in Winnipeg. 

The grounds upon which the contentions of 
the employees for increased wages were mainly 
based were briefly, as follows:— 


1. That prior to the war they were receiv- 
ing more remuneration for their services than 
similar employees in the United States, and 
that the differential in their favour had been 
wiped out during and subsequent to the war 
by the adoption of the awards of the Lane 
Commission, and of the United States Rail- 
way Labour Board. 

2. That rigorous climatic conditions in Can- 
ada created a higher living cost and increased 
the element of hazard as compared with simi- 
lar employees in the United States on the 
average. 

3. That since 1921 wages for similar kinds 
of work had increased while their wages have 
remained stationary. 

4. That these classes of employees in the 
United States had received increases in wages 
since 1921, averaging in the aggregate about 
six per cent, and the Railway companies in 
Canada were at least morally bound to apply 
to their Canadian employees the decision of 
the United States Labour Board in this re- 


spect. 
5. That the increased earnings and im- 
proved financial conditions of the railways 


warranted the increase demanded if earnings 
were a factor to be considered. 


On many of the questions involved in this 
controversy, it was apparent that full and 
complete information could not be placed 
before the Board, particularly by the em- 
ployees. They do not keep, nor have they 
records or statistics by which such informa- 
tion could be placed before the Board by 
them. The company in this respect has 
always a very decided advantage, as they 
keep records, and employ statisticians and 
are able to produce from their records state- 
ments which place their side of the con- 
troversy in the most favourable light, and 
they do not voluntarily produce information 
that might support the contentions of the 
employees. The employees were not in- a 
position to answer or to analyse many of the 
statements made by the companies, or to 
compile statements in answer to them. 


Upon some of these matters I suggested 
to my colleagues that, if certain contentions 
of the employers were a factor or an element 
to be considered in dealing with the matter, 


it would involve an exhaustive investiga- 
tion. In my opinion, if an exhaustive and im- 
partial investigation were made into the con- 
tentions and representations of both parties, 
many things would appear in a different 
light. My colleagues, however, rather took 
the view, which has been taken by a ma- 
jority of the members of several boards upon 
which I have represented employees in the 
past, namely, that the board constitutes 
some sort of a tribunal, resembling a court, 
which receives and considers the evidence 
adduced by the parties and arrives at its con- 
clusions, having regard to the weight of such 
evidence, and that the Board should not of 
its own motion make an investigation beyond 
the material submitted ‘by the respective 
parties, or inquire and ascertain what may 
be the underlying, and probably unexpressed, 
causes of the dispute, or, of its own motion 
inquire into any of the conditions or circum- 
stances which might seem to have a bearing 
on the merits of dispute, but must rely en- 
tirely, and as best they can, upon what is pre- 
sented by the parties. It seems to me that 
if this view is correct, then the words “ in- 
vestigate” and “inquire into” ought to be 
struck out of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, and it should be made clear that 
the Board should merely sit as a court to 


weigh the evidence of the respective parties 


in arriving at conclusions and making recom- 
mendations. . 

With very great deference to opinions to 
the contrary, it is my humble opinion that 
the spirit and letter of the Act, having re- 
gard to its title and to Sections 23, 25, 31 
and 32 and other sections, indicate clearly 
that a futl and complete investigation or in- 
quiry into all the matters alleged by the 
parties, or which the Board may find upon 
its own inquiry to affect the conditions of 
either or both parties should be had before 
concluding what recommendations should be 
made. It is conceivable that any party may 
withhold valuable information, or may not be 
able to furnish from its own resources full 
and complete information to the Board. 


As suggested above, on this and several 
other occasions, my colleagues on the Board 
have adopted the view that their duties do 
not go beyond a consideration of the evidence 
adduced, and I think I should direct attention 
to it so that if necessary the Act may he 
amended so as to remove all doubt in this 
respect. I quite realize that those who ac- 
cept appointments to boards established 
under the Act cannot always afford the time 
which may be necessary to make complete 
investigation into all matters involved in a 
dispute, however important and far-reaching it 
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may be, nor can any one readily foresee what 
investigation or inquiry may become neces- 
sary in order to be able to recommend to 
the Minister a basis of settlement according 
to the merits and substantial justice thereof. 
But does that alter or affect the meaning 
and purpose of the Act? I submit that it 
does not. 

The present rates of pay of these employ- 
ees may be said to have been fixed by a 
decision of the United States Railway Labour 
Board in May, 1921. A brief résumé of the 
conditions of the employment and their his- 
torical development are well worth brief con- 
sideration at this point. Of these I have an 

timate knowledge extending back to 1890, 
and am confident that, as compared with the 
United States, there have been more railway 
men on strike from time to time since then 
in Canada, in proportion to the railway mile- 
age, than there have been during the same 
period in the United States. During this same 
period many strikes have been averted by 
the Railways yielding concessions at the last 
moment, and I am quite confident that Can- 
adian workmen are not more inclined to in- 
dustrial strife; in fact I think it is quite the 
opposite. I am also well aware that, up to the 
present time in Canada, no thorough or ex- 
haustive investigation has ever been made 
with regard to the wages and working con- 
ditions affecting these or other railway work- 
men. 

Even after two years of our participation 
in the World War, conditions bitterly com- 
plained of by a large number of these em- 
ployees as having existed for several years 
were denied redress, and no relief was forth- 
coming until a strike was imminent. 


In 1914 a Board of Conciliation, the 
majority of whom adopted views similar to 
those of my learned colleagues here, recom- 
mended the continuation of the existing 
working conditions, holding that sufficient 
evidence had not been adduced by the em- 
ployees to support their demands. Contem- 
poraneous with their report came the declara- 
tion of the Great War, and loyalty to coun- 
try for a time suspended the hostility of the 
employees although the cost of living shown 
by the statistics of the Department of Labour 
shewed an increase of over ten per cent since 
1910, the period then under consideration. 


It was contended by the employer at that 
time, as in the present instance, that, having 
previously made an agreement as to wages 
and working conditions, the onus was on the 
employees to show such circumstances as 
would justify any subsequent change or al- 
teration therein, and that the so-called in- 
crease in cost of living constituted no sub- 


stantial ground for such changes. It is im- 
portant to consider briefly the practice fol- 
lowed by these parties for many years in 
arriving at their earlier or preceding agree- 
ments. Each agreement arrived at was gen- 
erally the outcome of mutual compromise, 
and was accepted by both parties as an ad- 
justment of the case for the time being, pre- 
ferable to industrial strife. The employers 
preferred that the employees should obtain 
recognition of their demands for piecemeal 
process, granting moderate concessions at one 
conference, both parties recognizing that such 
agreement should stand for at least a year and 
that negotiations ‘for further concessions 
would again be resumed. To attempt now, 
or at any time, to enforce the proposition 
that, once having agreed to compromise their 
demands in the interests of harmony, the 
employees should be taken to have forever 
waived their rights to receive recognition of 
their claims would, to my mind, be taking 
undue advantage of a long established prac- 
tice, and would displace peaceful methods of 
negotiation by an effort to obtain every de- 
mand in full by means of force and compui- 
sion. It is to be hoped that the adoption of 
such methods may never be precipitated intu 
industrial relations. 


It is instructive to note what followed the 
majority report of the Board of Conciliation 
in the dispute of 1914 already referred to. The 
employees felt it their duty, for the time 
being, to set aside their demands rather than 
in any way jeopardise our country’s efforts in 
the War. Two years passed, but the com- 
pany showed no reciprocal policy. It then be- 
came apparent that the War would probably 
last for some considerable time, and the em- 
ployees were determined to no longer sun- 
mit to their unsatisfactory working conditions, 
and a strike was ordered and a nation-wide 
conflict was averted at the last moment by 
the railway conceding their demands. 


It is to be noted that, following these 
events, and regardless of the serious situation 
due to the War, no investigations into the 
wages and working conditions obtaining on 
Canadian railways was inaugurated, although 
industrial peace was of paramount importance. 
Strained relations were more or less wide- 
spread, and at the end of another year con- 
flict between these parties again loomed up 
A Board of Conciliation was able, early in 
1918. to secure an agreement between them, 
one of the most important features being that 
the findings of the Lane Commission, appointed 
for the purpose of making an exhaustive sur- 
vey of the wages and working conditions of all 
railway employees. and the fixing of their 
wages, in the United States, should be adopted 
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by both parties. It will be seen that it re- 
mained for the United States upon entering 
the War to establish a commission to make 
a proper investigation. The report of that 
commission showed the appalling conditions 
which existed among these workers, and it 
is well worth consideration by any person in- 
terested in industrial problems. It was re- 
cognized that the conditions which prevailed in 
the United States were almost identical with 
those on Canadian railways. The Lane Com- 
mission report, commonly known as the Mc- 
Adoo Award, ordered unprecedented increases 
in wages, the shortening of the hours of the 
basic work-day, and other improvements in 
working conditions, as essential to the fair 
treatment of these employees, and in order to 
ensure industrial peace at home. The Rail- 
ways, and in fact everybody, realized that it 
would be hopeless to deny these things to 
Canadian railway employees, if industrial 
peace was to be had in Canada, and their 
adoption here became general. . 


At a later date, namely, 1920, the United 
States Railway Labour Board, having been 
established by an Act of Congress, another 
exhaustive investigation was made of these 
matters, and all the elements rightly to be 
considered in fixing of. wages and working 
conditions were given due consideration, and 
another very large increase in wages fol- 
lowed which was made effective bv law in 
the United States, and followed, by the neces- 
sity of industrial peace, in Canada. 


A perusal of these reports shows that the 
increased cost of living was recognized as a 
very important element to be considered: that 
in fixing the wages at that time only living 
wages were established, and no provision was 
made therein for a competency to take care of 
old age or other infirmity. The drastic 
changes in wages and working conditions 
made by the said Commission were based 
upon humane considerations having regard 
to the conditions under which railway men 
were obliged to work, and were also based 
upon the cost of living at that time. Earnings, 
profits, fixed charges, and all such were not 
regarded by these commissions as having any 
bearing on the question of wages or working 
conditions, nor was the question of higher or 
lower freight rates a factor in their consider- 
ation. Impoverished railways were obliged to 
pay the same rates as the highest profit bear- 
ing railways. I quote here two brief para- 
graphs from the report of that Board: 

The Board has endeavoured to fix such wages as will 
provide a decent living and secure for the children of 
the wage earners opportunity for education, and yet 
to remember that no class of Americans should re- 


ceive preferred treatment and that the great mass of 
the people must ultimately pay a great part of the 


increased cost of operation entailed by the increase in 
wages determined herein. 

It has been found by this Board generally that the 
scale of wages paid railroad employees is substantially 
below that paid for similar work in outside industry, 
that the increase in living cost since the effective date 
of General Order No. 27 and its supplements has 
thrown wages below the pre-war standard of living 
of these employees and that justice as well as the 
maintenance of essential industry in an efficient con- 
dition require a substantial increase to practically all 
classes. 


The Canadian railways, as I have already 
indicated, put into effect the decisions of these 
eminent commissions of investigation. Dur- 
ing the period from 1913 to May, 1918, the 
cost of living in Canada had increased, ac- 
cording to the statistics of the Department 
of Labour, approximately fifty per cent, but 
the only redress that had been obtained by 
these employees in Canada was obtained by 
a threatened strike and finally by a Board of 
Conciliation bringing the parties to an accept- 
ance, in February, 1918, in advance of the 
McAdoo Award. 

These Commissions had carefully consid- 
ered the following conditions of employment 
affecting these employees:— 


(1) The scale of wages paid for similar 
kinds of work in other industries; 

(2) The relation between wages and the 
cost of living; 

(3) The hazards of the employment; 

(4) The training and skill required; 

(5) The degree of responsibility ; 

(6) The character and regularity of the em- 
ployment, and, 

(7) Inequalities of increase in wages or of 
treatment, the result of previous wage 
orders or adjustment. 


It will be seen that the hazardous nature 
of the employment, and the expenses away 
from home of these employees, were consider- 
ed and given effect to, but the long and 
severe Canadian winters could not have been 
a factor in the minds of the Commissions in 
that case, nor was the slow promotion, as now 
contended by these employees on Canadian 
roads, nor the seasonal nature of the employ- 
ment of hundreds of these workmen in Can-. 
ada, matters of their consideration. 

It is now claimed by the employees that 


‘during the past few years the employment of 


larger locomotives resulting in the hauling of 
longer trains, has increased the hazard of their 
employment, and minimized the number of 
trains so that a larger unit of service is given, 
with increased responsibility. To what ex- 
tent this prevails is more or less a matter of 
conjecture. The employees have no data or 
statistics by which they can prove conclusively 
their contentions, however correct they may 
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be. As pointed out by the employees, there 
is a greater degree of hazard, more work and 
greater responsibility in handling a train of 
one hundred cars than in handling a train of 
fifty. Before one could determine the full 
effect. of these factors or deny their due recog- 
nition, a careful survey of this feature should 
be made. 

I should now like to deal for a moment 
with the decreases established by the decision 
of the United States Railway Labour Board 
in May, 1921. Owing to the decline in the 
cost of living from the beginning of 1921, ap- 
plications by the Railways in the United 
States for a reduction in wages of Railway 
employees were successful, the Board order- 
ing a reduction of approximately 20 per cent 
in the wages of Conductors and Trainmen. 
The employees in Canada resisted, for a time, 
the acceptance of these decreases, but the 
Railways promptly reduced their pay, stating 
the amount of reductions would be withheld 
pending final adjustment. Their real! attitude 
was disclosed, however, when the employees 
applied for a Board of Conciliation in their 
efforts to discuss and negotiate regarding 
various conditions in Canada. The Railways 
went so far, in their efforts to avoid confer- 
ences of this character, as to decline to ap- 
point a representative to the board which was 
established to inquire into the matter at that 
time. Having been a member of that Board 
and having been one of those who urged the 
employees at that time to accept the reduc- 
tion in pay, I feel that I can say with con- 
fidence that the employees were morally 
bound to accept the reduction of the same 
Commission whose decisions granting increases 
had been accepted by the Railways, and on 
this ground it was urged upon them by the 
Board and contended for by the Railways. 
I feel that I am quite as justified in saying 
that these employers ought to have promptly 
accepted, some two years ago, the decision of 
this same Board when it authorized a six 
per cent increase in wages. 

I shall now deal in detail with the chief 
reasons put forth by the employees for their 
demands, and the replies made thereto by the 
employer. 


1. Better remuneration to Conductors, Train- 
men and Yardmen in Canada than in 
the United States prior to the War. 


The representative of the Railways did not 
deny this, but contended that an eight-hour 
day now prevailed, instead of the nine and 
ten-hour day in effect prior to the war. The 
Board did not have before it anything more 
than the statements of the parties in regard 
to this contention. But, having regard to the 


‘in different localities. 


‘years with this improved equipment. 


fact that the employers did not specifically 
deny the allegations of the employees, I think 
that I am justified in concluding that such was 
the case. The precise amount of this differ- 
ential does not appear, and it probably varies 
But the nature and ex- 
tent of these are no doubt well known to the 
parties. Having regard to the more severe 
and longer winters in Canada, than in the 
United States, on the whole, and the greater 
expense for fuel and clothing thus entailed, 
I am of the opinion that there should be a 
substantial differential in the rates of pay in 
favour of these employees in Canada. 


2. More rigorous climatic conditions im 
Canada than in the United States in- 
creasing the cost of living and the ele- 
ment of hazard. 


The employers contended in respect to this 
that the conditions under which these em- 
ployees work have been matters of negotia- 
tion, and have been established by mutual 
agreement for some forty years, and that the 
element of hazard was not as great now as 
when the trains were not controlled by air 
brakes, and that the automatic coupler has re- 
placed the old link and pin coupler; that 
climatic conditions in Canada were somewhat 
similar to those of certain of the Northern 
United States, and that the climate of Canada, 
on the average, was more agreeable and bene- 
ficial physically than the climate of a portion 
of the Southern States. To my mind this 
does not answer the claim of the employees. 

The modern use of the air brake and the 
automatic coupler is well established in the 
United States, and to my personal knowledge 
were universally adopted there at an earlier 
date than they were in Canada. Relief as a 
result of changes in equipment may be con- 
siderable as compared with thirty years ago, 
but, as the railways admit, many agreements 
and bargains have been made between the re- 
spective parties which have been current for 
The 
element of danger, which I take it the em- 
ployees refer to, is that which follows train 
and yard service in very severe winter weather. 

In dealing with comparisons as between 
Canada and the United States, we cannot 
compare the most southerly portion of Can- | 
ada with the most northerly portion of the 
United States. Wages are fixed for this class 
of labour on a country-wide basis, and for the 
purpose of comparisons we must have regard 
to general averages. We must therefore com- 
pare Canada as a whole with the United 
States as a whole. There can be no disputing 
the fact that the climatic conditions of Can- 
ada are very much more severe than those in 
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the United States as a whole. As already sug- 
gested, this requires the expense of heavy 
and additional clothing, and additional ex- 
penses in fuel and housing to meet the sever- 
ity of the climate, and generally the longer 
period over which it exists, all of which was 
pointed out by the employees. This must 
involve a greater expense on the whole to 
these employees in Canada than in the United 
States, and it seems to me that due recog- 
nition should be given to this. If the parties, 
both in Canada and the United States, 
through the many years of their mutual bar- 
gaining and agreements, arrived at a point, 
before the War or ten years ago, where some 
recognition in some form or other was given 
to this class of labour in Canada, surely it 
cannot be contended that any justification ex- 
ists to-day for not recognizing them now. 

It was also stated by the employers that 
the adoption by mutual agreement of the 
decision of the Lane Commission and the 
United States Labour Board, mentioned above, 
abolished the distinction by mutual agree- 
ment, and it should not now be restored. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that the 
Commission’s reports, above referred to, affec- 
ted railway employees in the matter of wages 
purely as creating necessary living wages, hav- 
ing regard 'to the conditions then existing, and 
were made and accepted having regard to 
the highest interests of our national difficul- 
ties at that time, and the necessity for a liv- 
ing wage, rather than dealing ig distinctions 
between the climatic conditions in Canada 
and the United States, and the exact bearing 
on the cost of living, and the increased hazavd 
which those distinctions might have. 

Any distinction in the remuneration for this 
class of labour, between the two countries 
prior to the War should now be given due 
consideration if the Canadian workmen are 
to be placed upon an equal footing, and are 
to enjoy an equal standard of living, as ob- 
tains in the United States for the same ser- 
vice. 


3. Increases in wages for similar kinds of 
work since 1921. 


The employees urged that the advances in 
their wages up to 1921 showed an increase of 
from forty to forty-seven per cent since 1913, 
while in the building and metal trades, coal 
mining, miscellaneous factory labour, lum- 
bering and electric railways, wages had in- 
creased from sixty-six to ninety-seven per 
cent. These facts apparently are taken from 
the statistics of the Department of Labour on 
Wages and Hours of Labour in Canada. The 
employers contend that the higher percentage 
in the other trades was due to the low wages 
existing in these trades in 1913; that the 


monetary increases which railway employees 
had received would amount to more than 
were received by these tradesmen, and that 
such tradesmen did not enjoy any guarantees 
of daily or monthly wages. As already re- 
ferred to herein, the employees pointed out 
that a considerable number of them did not 
enjoy any guarantee, and that, as railway 
traffic fluctuated downwards, junior men were 
laid off and senior men moved back into the 
places of spare men, and this process would 
continue until traffic began to increase, and 
that by this process hundreds of railway men 
were without employment for many months 
in the year, and that only those were able to 
obtain steady employment who had been in 
the service for many years. 

When I asked the employers if they could 
furnish information showing the number of 
men employed from month to month in the 
classes of service concerned in this dispute, I 
was informed that such information would 
probably require months of detailed examina- 
tion of pay rolls for its preparation. Never- 
theless the employers were quite able to have 
on hand information which would appear to 
require even much greater detailed examina- 
tion of pay-rolls and records, such as showing 
the total amount paid to the classes of em- 
ployees herein concerned, and the number of 
hours actually on duty by all of these em- 
ployees annually, in an endeavour to show the 
average hourly rate of pay upon the basis of 
the number of hours actually on duty by each 
employee. 

Illustrations of runs were selected by the 
employers, showing the location of the run, 
the total regular miles in the month, the total 
number of hours worked, together with the 
total runs and the average hourly basis, no 
doubt introduced to suggest to the Board 
how well paid the employees were for the 
actual time employed in these runs. How- 
ever, it appears from the information given 
by the employees that, although the men are 
on duty in many cases less than eight hours 
in order to complete the hundred miles or 
more, there are other circumstances in con- 
nection with the case. To illustrate—Monc- 
ton and Halifax passenger run was introduced 
by the company showing that, having regard 
to the time actually worked, the Conductor 
earns $1.24 an hour and the Brakeman 85 
cents per hour. But the facts developed in 
that case indicated that the men come on 
duty at 7.30 in the morning and are actually 
not relieved until 11 o’clock at night. They 
are away from home during that entire period 
and are under expense at the distant terminal. 
At the conclusion of the going trip, they 
wait at the distant terminal until their train is 
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due to leave for the home trip. This is but 
one illustration of expense and inconvenience 
involved in their work. 


While a large number of men have a 
monthly mileage guarantee, it would appear 
that this is beneficial only to men who have 
been in the service for upwards of fifteen 
years. At every terminal there is a “Spare 
Board” maintained. This is a list of spare 
men, or regular men reduced to spare work, 
who must remain on hand at their home at 
the terminal and await employment. The 
number of these men, I find, is, generally, 
equal to one for each crew of three men; that 
is to say, if at Winnipeg one hundred train 
crews are necessary to take care of the regular 
work which men do in order to earn their 
monthly guarantee, there would be a hundred 
men on the spare list which would be used for 


relief purposes, or could be used when the 


trafic moving would result in the regularly 
assigned men exceeding their monthly guaran- 
tee. These men may get quite a considerable 
amount of work during the month or they 
may only get a very few days work. It is 
largely governed by the amount of traffic 
moving. When traffic falls off, the number of 
crews is reduced to a number sufficient to 
handle it on the basis of the monthly guaran- 
tee, and regular men are moved back into the 
spare list, and the junior men in the service 
on the spare list are dispensed with. These 


latter leave their addresses with their super- » 


intendent or trainmaster and are sent for 
when the traffic increases. 


During the winter months, and in fact for 
many months each year in Western Canada, 
hundreds of these men are out of employment 
at periods of the year when little or no other 
employment is available, and they begin to 
move back into the service just at the time 
when other employment would be available. 
There is, therefore, only steady employment 
for men who have had long years of service, 
while for hundreds of others their employ- 
ment on the Railways may not exceed three 
or four months in the year. It will therefore 
be seen that employment in this kind of rail- 
way work is just as “seasonal” as that of the 
building trades, and other employment. No 
definite information as to the extent of the 
irregularity of this employment was available, 
but the employer contended that this was a 
large factor in fixing the higher rates of wages 
for building trades and like occupations. To 
my mind a full and complete investigation 
into this phase of the problem must be had 
if the public is to be informed as to the ex- 
tent men in Railway service are really in the 
position of following a seasonal vocation, and 


before any tribunal can properly estimate this 
factor in regard to making recommendations 
as to rates of wages. 


The report of the Department of Labour 
in Canada entitled “ Wages and Hours of 
Labour in Canada, 1920 to 1925”, issued in 
January, 1926, shows that, while the wages of 
these employees have remained stationarv 
since 1922, the wages of other somewhat simi- 
lar classes of labour have advanced. No data 
are available for 1926, but I happen to know 
of my personal knowledge that the building 
trades in the City of Winnipeg are this year 
receiving from 15 cents to 20 cents per hour 
more than they did last year, being an in- 
crease averaging around 20 per cent. It 
might be noted that with the building trades 
and other such employment, the employer 
increases the price of his building, and the 
additional cost is thus passed on to the pub- 
lic where it is taken as a matter of course, 
but the moment the Railway employees seek 
an increase in wages it becomes a country- 
wide matter, and the employers proceed to 
estimate it in large sums, their basic calcula- 
tions including all employees receiving a simi- 
lar increase, including everybody in the ser- 
vice up to the Presidents of the Railways, 
and this large sum is publicly announced, to- 
gether with the declaration by the Railways 
that they cannot grant such an increase in 
wages and maintain their financial prosperity 
on the existing freight and passenger rates. 
Public hostility is thus invited to the demands 
of the employees, and if the burden of in- 
creased freight rates ultimately takes place, 
the public at least believes it is due to the 
excessive wages paid to these employees 
despite the efforts of the Railway manage- 
ment to protect the public against such injus- 
tice. This all reminds one of the coal miners 
strikes in Pennsylvania, which occur regularly 
and which seem to end in conceding a few 
cents per ton (to the miners) and thus the 
owners of the mines are forthwith privileged 
to add a few dollars per ton to their price 
of coal to the consumers. 


4. Similar employees in the United States 
receiving an increase of Six per cent in 
wages since 1921. 


The United States Railway Labour Board 
of that country about two years ago sanc- 
tioned an increase in wages to these classes 
of employees amounting in the aggregate to 
approximately six per cent, carrying with it 
certain changes in rules as to working con- 
ditions. Some of the Railways granted these 
increases as a matter of negotiation with 
their employees. Ultimately an order of the 
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Board was made putting it into effect on all 
railways. The results of these increases in the 
United States accentuates the dissatisfaction 
now prevailing in Canada among these em- 
ployees. American railways operating in 
Canada, such as the Michigan Central, Pere 
Marquette and Wabash railways, are paying 
these increased rates to their Canadian em- 
ployees, and Canadians employed by the em- 
ployers parties to this dispute, working beside 
those employed by American railways, re- 
ceive lower wages for the same work. On the 
other hand, the Canadian National Railways 
operating in the United States territory, at 
least in the territory West of the Detroit and 
St. Clair Rivers, pay these increased wages to 
their Conductors, Trainmen and Yardmen, If 
there is any deficit on the eleven hundred 
odd miles of its railways in American terri- 
tory, 'the Canadian people have been paying 
it. Is there any good reason why these same 
employees in Canada should be paid less 
wages than in the United States? I confess 
that I am unable to find any. 


5. Increased earnings of railways warrant- 
mg an imcrease in wages, if earnings ts 
a factor to be considered. 


I may say that I agree with the view that 
the railway’s gross or net earnings, its freight 
and passenger rates, profits, and losses, are 
not elements which enter into the fixing of 
wages. Their wages at best, having regard to 
the nature of their employment, involving as 
it does board and lodgings away from home, 
are nothing more than a living wage. In the 
eighty-seven selected examples of earnings of 
Conductors for the month of July, 1926, ex- 
hibited to the Board by the employers, there 
were five cases where the monthly wages of 
Conductors exceeded $300.00, while on the 
other hand the wages for eleven out of these 
eighty-seven Conductors were less than $200.00 
for the full month. When one realizes the 
years of work which a man must go through 
before he is promoted to a Conductor, the 
fact that he must be away from home every 
time he earns a day’s pay, and often away 
several days at a time, and that he must 
report for duty in all kinds of weather, and at 
any time and all hours of the day or night, 
one is rather surprised at the very modest 
wages thus earned. The brakemen’s pay in 
these same examples range from about $150 
to $200, and no doubt brakemen who are 
able at that time of the year to hold a steady 
run have been in the service for a period of 
probably fifteen years. : 

As stated in my opening remarks under 
this topic, I do not consider that Railway 
earnings or profits or the absence of them 
should be permitted to stand in the way of 


any reasonable or proper wage demand. If 
these are a factor to be taken into account 
we should also consider to what extent these 
railways have benefited and are _ benefit- 
ing to-day from the bountiful concessions in 
land and money freely given to them by this 
country. It should also be considered that 
an employer like the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way has assets valued, probably, at one bil-' 
lion dollars, against which there exists only 
two hundred and sixty millions of common 
stock, and that its replacements and improve- 
ments have been and are being paid for out 
of its earnings instead of by capital invest- 
ment, to say nothing of its constantly increas- 
ing huge rest fund. Moreover, the burden of 
the financial success of any concern must never 
be thrust upon its employees nor act as a de- 
nial to their rights. 


As pointed out elsewhere in this report, 
Boards which fully and exhaustively investi- 
gated wages and conditions of these employ- 
ees in the United States recognized that their 
wages were not incidental to the Railway’s 
earnings. It was rather the reverse. Until 
there is to be a profit sharing with employ- 
ees there can be no incidence between wage 
and earnings. j 

In the course of the hearings it developed 
that these classes of employees in the United 
States were demanding the same rates of pay 
as are claimed here and that their demands 
are under investigation and consideration by 
the United States Railway Labour Board. 
Doubtless the same careful and complete 
survey of all matters relating to these em- 
ployees and their demands as has heretofore 
characterized their labours will be made, and 
in the absence of such an investigation in Can- 
ada, and having regard to what I have al- 
ready said with reference to conditions in 
Canada as compared with the United States, 
the decision of the United States Railway 
Labour Board should when given out be ac- 
cepted by the parties here. 

I therefore recommend :— 


1. That former differentials in favour of 
these employees in Canada be restored; 

2. That the increase of six per cent awarded 
by the United States Railway Labour Board 
to these classes of employees upwards of two 
years ago be now adopted here, and that the 
decision of that Board as to specific rules be 
also adopted; 

3. That the parties here adopt the decision, 
when given, by the United States Railway 
Labour Board upon the question of the adop- 
tion there of the rates of pay in question in 
this dispute. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Signed) D. CamMpseELt, 
Representing the Employees. 


\ 
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ALBERTA LABOUR DISPUTES ACT, 1926 


Report of First Board of Conciliation and Investigation Appointed 
Under the Act 


A DISPUTE having arisen between the 

West Canadian Collieries, Limited, 
Blairmore, Alberta, and the Canadian Mine 
Workers’ Union, Local No. 1, Blairmore, Al- 
berta, in regard to the application of certain 
clauses in an agreement between the two par- 
ties in effect from April 7, 1925, to April 7, 
1928, being one of several such agreements 
entered into at that time between various coal 
mining operators and their employees, or or- 
ganizations of their employees (Lasour 
GazEertE, May, 1925, pages 510-514), the above 
mentioned organization of the employees 
made application for a board under the La- 
bour Disputes Act, 1926, of the province of 
Alberta (Lasour GazerTe, May, 1926, page 
447), A board was established by the Min- 
ister of Public Works, this being the first 
board to be established under the statute. 

The following report on the dispute and the 
proceedings of the board is taken from the 
Alberta Gazette, October 30, 1926. 


THE LABOUR DISPUTES ACCT, 1926 


Report of Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation in the matter of a dispute between 
West Canadian Collieries, Ltd., Blair- 
more, Alberta, Employer, and the Cana- 
dian Mine Workers’ Union, Local No. 1, 
Blairmore, Alberta, Employees. 


The Board consisted of L. P. Robert, Blair- 
more, appointed on the recommendation of 
the Emptoyer; Frank Wheatley, Blairmore, 
appointed on the recommendation of the 
Emptoyess; and H. M. E. Evans, Edmonton, 
Chairman, appointed on the recommendation 
of the two members first named above. 

The matters in dispute as set out in the 
application, made by the Employees, for a 
Board were :— 

“(q) First: a claim by the miners for pay- 
ment of a day wage rate of $6.50 per day for 
the new work of machine pick mining which 
has been refused by the company. 

“(b) Second: a claim for payment of lay- 
ing of sheet iron in working places, other than 
a chute, the miners claiming 35 cents per yard, 
as provided for in the agreement between the 
company and the workmen. The company is 
only paying 174 cents per yard for this work.” 

Public sittings of the Board were held at 
the Court House in Blairmore, September 13 
and 14, 1926. 

The Employer was represented throughout 
the sittings by R. Green, general superintend- 
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ent, and H. M. Congden, mine surveyor, and 
the Employees by P. M. Christophers and 
Thomas Williams, of Blaarmore. 

A number of witnesses appeared before the 
Board, and presented statements on behalf of 
the Employer or the Employees. 

In respect of Clause (a) the Board failed to 
reach a unanimous decision, majority and 
minority reports being presented, and in re- 
spect of Clause (b) a unanimous decision 
was reached. 


The findings of the Board are as follows:— 


Majority Report 


We, the undersigned members of the Board, 
beg to submit the following :— 


(a) Re Claim by Miners in Respect of Ma- 
chine Pick Mining. 

(1) The earnings of the men on contract, 
under the new system of mining by machine 
picks without the use of explosives are not in 
dispute, whether those earnings be in excess 
of the earnings by the old method or whether 
in a normal working place they fall below 
even the minimum rate fixed in the minimum 
rate clause—that clause applies only to earn- 
ings in abnormal places. 

(2) We find from the agreement, dated 7th 
April, 1925, and effective to 7th April, 1928, 
that it was the intention of the parties to that 
agreement to fix $5.40 a day for a fair day’s 
work in an abnormal place. 

(3) From the above we find that the com- 
pany has no right to expect anything more 
than a fair day’s work. If the use of the new 
machines involved unavoidable injury to the 
workmen, it would be a matter to be dealt 
with by regulations under the powers given 
to the respective fbodies by the Mines Act 
and the Workmen’s Compensation Act (Acci- 
dent Fund) of the province of Alberta. An 
increase in the minimum rate for working ab- 
normal places would not be a proper or ade- 
quate way of meeting any condition of work 
which involved unavoidable injury to the 
workmen. 

(4) We find on the evidence submitted to 
us that the disabilities which have so far oc- 
curred might have been avoided by proper 


‘orecautions in the way of protection against 
Pp g 


exposure to chill, and an taking steps to have 
the men become more gradually accustomed 
to the work. 

(5) We dismiss the argument that the added 
productivity should be reflected in a higher 
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minimum wage, because the latter only ap- 
ples in an abnormal place and in the very 
nature of the case just when there is no added 
productivity. As stated above by the agree- 
ment, the company has no right in an abnor- 
mal place to demand more than a fair day’s 
work, which the men undertook to furnish 
throughout the life of the agreement on con- 
dition that they would be made up to the 
minimum of $5.40 a day. 

(6) We also dismiss the argument that, 
since the contract man in a normal place 
earns more than before, he has the right to 
expect a higher minimum in an abnormal 
place. Having regard to its greater expense 
in the new method, the company claimed in 
its reply that the higher earnings of the con- 
tract men were a proof that the contract rates 
were too high. As stated, the matter of con- 
tract rates is not in dispute before this Board. 
At the same time, it would not be fair in view 
of the company’s side of the case to use the 
higher earnings as an argument for a higher 
minimum. In any case, we do not think that 
this would touch the general principle of the 
agreement, that a fair day’s work was to be 
given for the minimum stated. 

(7) We therefore find against the claim of 
the employees under the first heading, name- 
ly: for the payment of a minimum rate of 
$6.50 per day for the new work of machine 
pick mining, 

(Sgd.) H. M. E. Evans, 


Chairman. 
(Sgd.) L. P. Rosmrr. 


Minority Report 


In Section (3) of Claim (a) of the recom- 
mendations and findings of Majority Report 
of the Board the following statement occurs: 

“If the use of the new machines involved 
unavoidable injury to the workmen, it would 
be a matter to be dealt with by regulation 
under the powers given to the respective 
bodies by the Mines Act and the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act (Accident Fund) of the 
province of Alberta. An increase in the mini- 
mum rate for working abnormal places would 
not be a proper or adequate way of meeting 
any condition of work which involved un- 
avoidable injury to the workmen.” 

May I point out to the Honourable Minis- 
ter that in my opinion the above quotation 
from the findings of the Majority Report 
contains the kernel of the dispute; as it sets 
forth the two principal factors on which the 
employees base their claim, namely: An in- 
crease in the minimum rate of pay for work- 
ing in an abnormal place under the new work 
of machine pick mining, coupled with un- 
avoidable injury arising out of the use of the 


new machines. I shall, therefore, confine my 
report to this Section in briefly outlining to 
you wherein I differ with my colleagues on 
the Board. 

In the first place I contend, and am sup- 
ported by good mining practice, that when 
any contract working place becomes abnor- 
mal, such place requires a maximum of skill 
and hard work to overcome the abnormality, 
and in consequence warrants a higher rate of 
pay, and instead of the minimum wage, such 
person undertaking the work should at least 
be paid the average wage earned in a normal 
working place. 

Secondly, it is the custom to pay higher 
wage rates where machines are used, a reason 
in itself which would justify the increase 
asked. As to the argument of the Majority 
Report—that if the use of the new machines 
involved unavoidable injury to the workmen 
it would be dealt with by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, I wish to say: Sworn evi- 
dence of the Medical Doctor called to testify 
before the Board, showed that the use of these 
machines did involve injury to the workmen, 
and for which injury the Doctor prescribed 
rest as a cure. While this rest cure is usually 
obtained in the course of a few days, I must 
point out that the waiting period specified 
when making claim under the Compensation 
Act is: “For and from the fourth day of the 
accident,” with the result that few claims for 
compensation would be sustained. Owing to 
this waiting period, the workmen are, there- 
fore, compelled to seek relief in the higher 
rate of pay. 

Nor can I agree that the Mines Act would 
deal with the matter by regulation. The 
Mines Department advised the necessity for 
this new system of work in the interests of 
safety, and endorsed by the workmen, with 
the company sharing equally in the results, 
as the small added costs referred to else- 
where in the report is taken up as insurance 
in greater protection to their property as well 
as to the lives of their workmen. 

I therefore submit the foregoing as sufficient 
grounds to warrant the increase asked in the 
minimum wage rate to men working in an 
abnormal place under the new system of ma- 
chine pick mining and to justify non-concur- 
rence in that part of the Majority Report 
marked (a). 

(Sgd.) FRANK WHEATLEY. 


———- 


We, the undersigned members of the Board, 
unanimously beg to submit the following :— 
(b) Re Claim by Miners in Respect of Pay- 

ment for Laying of Sheet Iron. 


(1) We find that neither the wording of 
the clauses in the agreement nor the estab- 
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lished practice at the mine are sufficient to 
constitute a definite agreement on this point 
between the employer and the employees. In 
any case a system of payment by lineal mea- 
surement does not appear to be satisfactory, 
because the sheet iron is often laid and relaid 
within the pay period, or may be covered up 
with coal and inaccessible for measurement. 

(2) We therefore recommend that the pre- 
sent basis of compensation for this work be 
abandoned, and that the following be inserted 


in the agreement under the heading “ Green- 
hill Both Seams” and immediately following 
the clause on “ Chute Buildings”: “ Chute in 
pillars. Laying sheet iron in pillars 13 cents 
per cubic yard—the company to lay the sheet 
iron to the pillar.” 


(Sgd.) H. M. E. Evans, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) L. P. Ropert. 
(Sgd.) FRANK WHEATLEY. 


CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


OUR new decisions of the Canadian Rail- 
way Board of Adjustment No. 1 have 
been received by the Department. This Board 
was established under an Order in Council 
dated July 11, 1918, while the war was still in 
progress, its purpose being to secure uninter- 
rupted service on the railways. The Board 
consists of six representatives of the railway 
companies and six representatives of labour, 
one for each of the railway brotherhoods. 
Earlier cases were outlined in the Lasour 
Gazerte for August, 1926, and in previous 
issues. The four new decisions are as fol- 
lows :— 


Case No. 254.—Canadian Pacific Railway 
(western lines) and Order of Rail- 
road Telegraphers. 


This case was first presented to the Board 
in August, 1925, when it was found that ad- 
ditional information was required before a 
decision could be reached. Accordingly at 
was referred back again to the parties con- 
cerned. The Board was informed later that 
a settlement had been reached, and the case 
was therefore withdrawn. 


Case No. 279.—Canadian Pacific Railway 
(western lines) and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


A dispute arose between the company and 
the trainmen as to the application to a cer- 
tain case of Article 1, clause (r), of the Train- 
men’s agreement, which reads:— 

Trainmen when deadheading to a point to take a 
preference run or promotion to which they are en- 
titled by change of time table or permanent vacancy, 
or when returning from same on account of being 
displaced by reduction of crews, will not be entitled 
to compensation from same. 


In the case before the Board a passenger 
trainman, in accordance with seniority mghts, 
was assigned to a run and required to dead- 
head to a distant terminal to take the run at 
a change of time-table. The company con- 
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tended that under this clause it should not be 
called upon to pay for the “deadheading ” 
of the crews in circumstances where the neces- 
sity is caused by the working out of promo- 
tion agreements. The employees contended 
that when the company requires trainmen to 
“deadhead” to a distant terminal to man a 
passenger train that is part of their assign- 
ment, this should be regarded as a movement 
connected with “operation.” The Board held 
that this was a case of exercising seniority, 
and as the parties agreed several years ago 
that the railway would not be put to addi- 
tional expense in allowing the men to exer- 
cise seniority, they denied the employees’ 
claim. 


Case No. 280.—Canadian Pacific Railway 
(western lines) and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


A difference of opinion arose between the 
company and the employees in regard to the 
payment of a trainman who was displaced 
from his assignment, notwithstanding his 
seniority rights. The company having ad- 
mitted that a mistake had been made in the 
assignments which led to the displacing of the 
trainman, the Board ruled that the complain- 
ant should be paid for any time lost. 


Case No. 281.—Canadian National Railways 
(western region) and Order of Rail- 
road Telegraphers. 


A controversy arose between the manage- 
ment and the employees to the interpretation 
of Rule 91 of the Standard Code of General 
Train and Interlocking Rules. This rule pro- 
vides that when a train leaves a station the 
operator must remain on duty for a fixed 
period unless a report is received of the 
arrival of the train at the next open tele- 
graph office. The employees stated that this 
rule involved them in overtime work for 
which the railways declined payment, and 
claimed that all overtime so worked should 
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be paid for in accordance with the telegra- 
phers’ wage schedule. The Board decided 
that the interpretation of General Train Order 
Rules was not a function of the Board, but 


that, in the matter of compensation, an oper- 
ator, if not properly relieved, was entitled to 
payment for any overtime earned in carrying 
out the rules. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS EMPLOYEES’ BOARD OF 
ADJUSTMENT No. 2 


REPORT has been received of a case 

recently settled by the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways Employees’ Board of Adjust- 
ment, No. 2. 


This Board was established towards the end of 1925 
for the purpose of adjusting disputes arising be- 
tween the management of the Railways and the clerks 
and certain other office and station employees. The 
classes of employees coming under the Board are those 
given in the schedule of rules governing these classes 
which is contained in the existing agreement between 
the Railways and the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees. Board of Adjustment No. 2 is com- 
posed of the following members :— 

Representing the railways—Messrs. H. Morton, 
Moncton, N.B., J. F. Aitchison, Toronto, Ont., George 
Turvey, Toronto, Ont., W. A. Kirkpatrick, Saskatoon, 
Sask. 


Representing the employees—Messrs. A. R. Mosher, 


Ottawa, Ont.; M. M. McLean, Ottawa, Ont.; N. L. 
Preston, Winnipeg, Man.; and C. H. Minchin, Cal- 
gary, Alta. 


An outline of earlier cases dealt with by the 
Board was given in the July issue of this 
GAZETTE and in previous issues. 


Case No. 21.—Parlour, Sleeping and Din- 
ing Car Department. 


This case was a continuation of Case No. 18 
(reported in the Lasour Gazertn, July, page 
647). 


It concerned three employees, namely, - 


the steward, waiter and chef on a café parlour 
car in the Montreal-Riviére 4 Pierre service, 
who were alleged by constables of the Investi- 
gation Department of the railways to have 
misappropriated revenue of the railways by 
manipulating a meal check in such a way that 
the check covered only one meal while the 
crew collected money for two meals. On this 
evidence the men were dismissed by the man- 
agement. They brought their case before the 
Board, and at the first hearing it was found that 
the evidence was not sufficiently conclusive to 
warrant the dismissal of all the men involved, 
and that they had not received due notice of 
the investigation into their conduct. Accord- 
ingly another investigation was ordered. At 
the second hearing the Board denied the 
claim of the steward and waiter, the dismissal 
of these employees being thus confirmed. It 
was found that the chef had not been actually 
dismissed for misappropriation of revenue, but 
received 25 demerit marks for irregularities, 
making a total of 60 demerit marks against 
his record, his dismissal resulting automatic- 
ally. The Board decided that the discipline 
administered in this case was excessive, and 
ordered a cancellation of sufficient demerit 
marks to effect the chef’s reinstatement, time 
off to count as suspension. 





STRUISES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING OCTOBER, 1926 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
existence during October was 9, as com- 
pared with 14 in September. The time loss 
for the month was greater than during Octo- 
ber, 1925, being 26,425 working days as com- 
pared with 12,142 working days in the same 
month last year. 








Number |Number of} Time loss 
Date of employees | in working 
disputes involved days 
OCEA1996:. ae sre ee 9 2,138 26 ,425 
Sept. 1926 sso cee 14 2,248 20,697 
Oct. 1925. rareggourise 8 8,023 12,142 





The Record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the statis- 
tical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 


a] 


of the Department, is a cessation of work involving’six or 
more employees at its commencement and lasting more than 
one working day. Disputes of only one day’s duration, or 
less, and disputes involving less than six employees, are not 
included in the published record unless at least ten days’ time 
loss is caused, but a separate record of such disputes is main- 
tained in the Department, and the figures are given in the 
annual review.! 


The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as to a 
dispute involving a small number of employees, or for 
a short period of time, is frequently not received until some 
time after its commencement. 


Seven disputes, involving 1,071 workpeople, 
were carried over from September, and two 
disputes commenced during October. None 
of the strikes commencing prior to October 
terminated during the month, but the two 
strikes which commenced during October ter- 
minated during the month. At the end of 
the month, therefore, there were on record 
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seven strikes and lockouts as follows: Lumber 
workers in Port Arthur and District; boot 
factory employees at Toronto, Ont., fur work- 
ers at Winnipeg, Man.; hat and cap makers at 
Montreal, P.Q.; ladies’ garment workers at 
Toronto, Ont.; men’s clothing workers at 
Montreal, P.Q.; and men’s clothing workers 
at Toronto, Ont. A cessation of work involv- 
ing about five carpenters was reported at 
Ottawa, Ont., the employer refusing to pay 
union wages or agree to union working con- 
ditions. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
as described in the third paragraph, nor does 
it include disputes as to which information 
has been received indicating that employment 
conditions are no longer affected thereby, 
although the unions or organizations con- 
cerned have not yet declared them termin- 
ated. Information is available as to six such 
disputes, namely: moulders at Galt, August 
2, 1922; cigar makers at Montreal, March 24, 
1925; upholsterers at Montreal, June 27, 1925; 
men’s clothing workers at St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. 
(formerly of Montreal), March 19, 1926; and 
bookbinders and pressmen at Montreal, P.Q., 
March 9, 1926, a strike of carpenters at Tren- 
ton, Cnt., July 24, 1926, appears to have lapsed. 

Of the strikes and lockouts commencing 
during October one was against the discharge 
of an employee and the other for union wages 
and working conditions. Both these strikes 
terminated during the month, one in favour 
of the employers, the other ending in a com- 
promise. 

The following paragraphs give particulars in 
regard to certain disputes in addition to in- 
formation given in the tabular statement. 


‘LUMBER WORKERS, Port ARTHUR AND Dis- 
TRIcT, ONT.—In the dispute involving lumber 
workers in Port Arthur and District, in a 
demand for increased wages and improved 
working conditions, toward the end of Octo- 
- ber it was reported that a settlement had been 
reached between the employers and about 
two-thirds of the workmen involved, work be- 
ing resumed at the higher wages demanded and 
with some of the working conditions im- 
proved. The strikers picketed railway sta- 
tions, railway trains, employment offices, etc., 
in order to inform newly arriving workmen as 
to the conditions of the dispute. 


Fur Workers, WINNIPEG, Man.—lIn this 
strike for recognition of union and shorter 
working hours, which began in September, 
during October most of the strikers resumed 


work, some of the employers having signed 
an agreement with the union granting the con- 
ditions demanded while others granted the 
conditions but without recognition of the union 
and without agreeing to a shop steward or 
a chairman for the shop. About October 
22, it was reported that only one shop was 
still involved in the strike and ten former 
employees. Some of the pickets were arrested 
on charges of assault and disorderly conduct 
as the result of disturbances. 


Men’s CiotHina Workers, Monrrmat, 
P.Q.—In this dispute which commenced in 
July most of the firms and the employees 
involved had agreed to a settlement in August 
and others in September. In October it was 
reported that only two firms were still in- 
volved and about 130 employees at the be- 
ginning of the month, and of these 50 secured 
work elsewhere during October. 


Men’s CiorHing Workers, Toronto, ONT.— 
This strike, beginning on September 25, was 
not reported to the Department in time for 
inclusion in the October issue of the LaBour 
Gazerre. The union attempted to organize 
the factory of the employer, and, on his re- 
fusal to sign an agreement and! recognize the 
union, the employees were called out on 
strike. At the end of Cctober the dispute 
was unterminated. 


Coat Miners, Sprineuitt, N.S—This dis- 
pute, involving the employees of a firm oper- 
ating three mines, was caused by the stopping 
of work by a number of boys in sympathy with 
one of their number who had been laid off for 
breaking one of the rules, causing an accident. 
The agreement under which the mines are 
operated provides that no cessation of work 
shall occur until a dispute has been dealt with 
between officers of the company jand the 
union. After two days the strikers returned 
to work on the order of the district president 
of the union, the dispute to be dealt with as 
provided for in the agreement. 


ELECTRICAL WoRKERS, VANCOUVER, B.C.— 
This dispute arose when the union declared 
that the job was unfair. The Fair Wages 
Officer of the Department of Labour brought 
the parties into conference and a settlement 
was reached, the employer giving an increase 
of pay of 25 cents per day, making it $7.75, 
for eight hours, as a concession for the work- 
ing conditions not being in compliance with 
those given by other firms in similar lines of 
electrical work. 
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Number| Time 


of em- lost in 


Industry, occupation and locality | ployees working Remarks 
involved days 











(a) Strikes and lockouts commencing prior to October, 1926. 


Logcine— 
Lumber workers, Port Arthur, 
Ont. and: Districts os0.46 <5 700 17,200 |Commenced Sept. 16, 1926, for increased wages 
: vote, improved working conditions. Untermin- 
ated. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and Shoes (other than rubber 
and felt): 
*Boot factory employees, Tor- 
Ontor Out eee uae ius sb chee 5 130 [Commenced Jan. 13, 1926, against changes in 


working conditions alleged to be in violation of 
agreement. Unterminated. 
Leather, Fur and Products: 
Fur workers, Winnipeg, Man... 150 2,424 [Commenced Mar. 4, 1926, for shorter hours and 
recognition of union. Unterminated. 
Clothing (including knitted goods ): 
*Hat and cap makers, Mont- 
TOALs CONG ha Gy Ota ies adietee 1 26 |Commenced Mar. 4, 1926, against violation of 


agreement. Unterminated. 
*Ladies clothing workers, Tor- 


Onto POR We eee 2D 650 |Alleged lockout, commenced June 30, 1926, against 
career Vas of non-union conditions. Untermin- 
ated. 


Men’s clothing workers, Mont- 

Peal, Gaede Paar Nie eh eee 130 2,080 |Commenced July 28, 1926, for union wages and 
working conditions in non-union shops; _ partial 
resumption of work on Aug. 9, 1926, under union 
conditions and almost complete resumption by 

Men’s clothing workers, Tor- Oct. 1. 

OULON Db: eae ae. enema 60 1,560 [Commenced Sept. 25, 1926, for recognition of 

union. Unterminated. : 


(b) Strikes and lockouts commencing during October, 1926. 


Mininc, Non-FERROUS SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 


Coal miners, Springhill, N.S.. 1,050 2,100 |Commenced Oct. 18, 1926, against suspension of 
employee. Terminated Oct. 21, 1926, the 
CoNSTRUCTION— strikers being ordered back to work. 


Electrical lines and works: 
Electrical workers, Vancouver, 
‘ 


BAS GES SERGALS AS ne She eae Ly 255 [Commenced Oct. 1, 1926, for union wages and 
working conditions. Terminated Oct. 19, 1926. 
Compromise. 





*Reports indicate that the strikers had been replaced, but there were still a number of employees out 
and on the strike or lockout benefit list of the union. 


Workingmen’s Tenements in New York 


In connection with proposals for new legis- Every room in a flat must have a window of 
lation to eliminate slums in New York, atten- one-tenth its floor area opening upon the 
tion is called to the provisions of the Tene- street or upon a yard or court; at least one 
ment House law, which went into effect in the room in each apartment must have an area 
State in 1901. This law, however, applied only of 120 square feet and no room can be less 
to new construction, and not to tenement than 70 square feet. The bathroom or toilet 
houses existing on that date. It is now pro- compartment must have a window of 3 square 
posed that tenement houses built since 1901 feet, must be floored with waterproof material 
should be required to comply with the law. and must be accessible from each bedroom 
Under its provisions courtsand yards must not without passing through another bedroom. 
be less in area than certain minimum sizes, Two entirely independent means of escape in 
governed by the height of the building, and case of fire must be provided for each apart- 
the height, in turn, is in all cases limited to ment, one of which must be a well-lighted 
one and one-half times the width of the stairway leading from the roof to the entrance 
widest street upon which the building faces. floor. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN ONTARIO 


Compressed Air Iliness Classed as Industrial Disease 


TBE Workmen’s Compensation Board of 

Ontario has issued a regulation declar- 
ing “compressed air illness” to be an indus- 
trial disease as defined in the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. The June issue of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE noted the inclusion of “ pneu- 
moconiosis,”’ or stoneworkers’ or grinders’ 
phthisis in the schedule of such diseases. The 
new regulation is as follows:— 


96. It is hereby declared that compressed air ill- 
ness or caisson disease, or its sequelae, due to em- 


Mothers’ Allowances in Saskatchewan 


Mr. F. J. Reynolds, chief of the Bureau of 
Child Protection of the province of Saskatch- 
ewan, states that a total of 1,100 widows 
and dependent mothers with children under 
sixteen years of age (with approximately 4,500 
children concerned), benefited by the allow- 
ances made on August 1, the total amount of 
grants being $26,960, paid under the Sas- 
katchewan Mothers’ Allowance Act. Mr. 
Reynolds further states that there has been 


ployment carried on in compressed air, shall be an 
industrial disease within the meaning of The Work- 
men’s Compensation Act as if the words ‘‘Compressed 
air illness or caisson disease, or its sequelae’’ were 
inserted in the first column of Schedule 8 of the 
Act and the words ‘‘any process carried on in com- 
pressed air’ were inserted opposite thereto in the 
second column of the said schedule. 


This regulation shall go into effect on the Ist day 
of January, 1926. 


Passed this 29th day of September, 1926. 


Approved by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council the 
Ist day of October, 1926. 


a slight increase since January 1 in the amount 
paid and the number of beneficiaries. The 
number of families receiving the allowance 
on January 1, was 1,059. During this period, 
January 1 to August 1, 1926, 79 new families 
were added to the roll, and 38 families have 
been dropped for various reasons, such as 
moving from the province, widows remarried, 
improved financial conditions, and some cases 
where the older children are now old enough 
to contribute sufficiently towards the family 
requirements. 





FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS IN GREAT BRITAIN IN 1925 


ef YE annual report of the Chief Inspector 
of Factories and Workshops of Great 
Britain for the year 1925 shows a continued 
increase in the number of factories and an 
equally regular decline in the number of 
workshops. “Factories” under the act are 
equipped with mechanical power, and “ work- 
shops” are not so equipped. The total num- 
ber of factories was 144,361 in 1925, and 142,- 
494 in 1924. Workshops declined from 133,729 
to 128,793. The elimination of “ workshops” 
has been going on for a number of years, 
and ig in many cases due to the introduction 
of electrical power or of an oil or gas engine 
into workshop premises, which are thus trans- 
formed into factories. 

Another tendency noted in the report is 
the centrifugal movement of industries from 
the old and cramped surroundings in large 
towns to the outskirts. This process is noted 
as a special feature of 1925, and was specially 
remarked in the areas surrounding London. 
The Chief Inspector notes that this is “a 
highly beneficial movement, for work, instead 
of being carried on in closely populated dis- 
tricts, is transferred to new factories well laid 
out, usually on a one floor system, and in 
pleasant, healthful surroundings.” The indus- 


trial importance of the area surrounding Lon- 
don is steadily growing, and many new types 
of industry were established during the year. 

Certain trades were steadily busy through- 
out 1925, while others, more particularly the 
textile intueny: potteries, the iron and steel 
and shipbuilding industries, suffered from 
acute depression. ‘Towards the end of the 
year the situation was distinctly more hope- 
ful, and the number of unemployed persons 
was diminishing. Building was among the in- 
dustries which showed the greatest vitality 
and expansion, with the various trades which 
depend more or less on building activity, such 
as the manufacture of bricks, cement, light 
castings (stoves, grates and spouting), paints 
and varnishes, linoleum, cabinet and chair 
making, and sanitary and electrical fittings. 
The linoleum industry has been consistently 
busy and prosperous now for a number of 
years, and is expanding. The motor industry 
continues to develop rapidly, its growth being 
most marked in the Midland and Eastern 
Divisions and in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don. There are at present some 14,600 works 
engaged directly in various branches of the 
motor trade, of which rather more than half 
are repairing garages. The beet sugar in- 
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dustry is developing rapidly and nine fac- 
tories were working in 1925, while five others 
were under construction. 

In regard to safe conditions of labour, 33 
codes of regulations governing dangerous oc- 
cupations are now in force. Four new codes 
became effective during the year, dealing re- 
spectively with electric accumulators; work on 
docks; woollen and worsted textiles (lifting of 
heavy weights): and grinding of metals. 

The number of industrial accidents fell from 
169,723 in 1924, to 159,693 in 1925. The de- 
crease, however, is explained chiefly by the 
depression in the iron and steel and ship- 
building industries, these two industries alone 
being responsible for a drop of 8,000 accidents. 
The number of fatalities fell from 956 to 944. 
Among the industries contributing the largest 
number of fatal accidents, building operations 
come first with 142; docks follow with 93; 
shipbuilding is accountable for 84; metal con- 
version and iron and steel rolling 70. While 
shipbuilding and iron and steel manifacture 
show a substantial decrease from last year’s 
figures, fatalities in building have risen from 
104 to 142\ and in docks from 88 to 93. Thus 
building is now in the unenviable position of 
having more fatal accidents than any other 
industrial occupation. 

In regard to accidents in building the re- 
port says:—“ Most of the fatalities are the 
results of falls from working platforms—a type 
of accident which should be largely reduced 
when the building regulations, now in draft, 
come into force. A considerable proportion of 
these building fatalities occurred in the Lon- 
don area, where, as is well known, very ex- 
tensive reconstruction work involving employ- 
ment at dangerous heights has been going on 
for the last few years. The peculiar risks in- 
volved in building have been recognized for 
some time, and a comprehensive code of Regu- 
lations framed to meet the specific hazards of 
the trade has been practically agreed with the 
Industry and it is hoped will soon be in force.” 

The Senior Medical Officer was notified of 
79 cases of industrial poisoning in 1925, com- 
pared with 61 in 1924. Of these 13 were cases 
of lead poisoning, 55 of epitheliomatous ul- 
ceration (mule spinner’s cancer), 9 of anthrax, 
and one each of aniline poisoning and taxic 
jaundice. A committee was appointed during 
the year to investigate mule spinner’s cancer, 
and steps are now being taken to give effect 
to their recommendations. In regard to an- 
thrax, the government wool disinfecting sta- 
tion continued in operation during 1925; fur- 
ther improvements were made in the plant 
and process of disinfection, mainly with the 
object of securing more perfect and regular 


drying and the more complete removal of 
formaldehyde from the disinfecteed materials. 

Reports received from the factories on this 
subject were somewhat contradictory; in a 
few districts the movement appeared to be 
making no progress, and in some cases en- 
thusiasm was found to be even waning. But 
in most instances interest wag steadily main- 
tained and in certain areas there was sub- 
stantial progress. Sometimes, it is stated, ad- 
vancement appears to be hampered by a feel- 
ing amongst employers and managers that 
safety committees may be derogatory to their 
own authority; there is also the fear that 
such committees tend to become self-centred 
and to pay little attention to developments in 
werks other than their own. 


The 48-hour week appeared to be almost 
universal, and factories in which the 60 hours 
of employment (still permissible by law) are 
regularly worked are becoming rare. Although 
the system of working a 5-day week has been 
introduced into a number of factories, it is 
not possible to foretell at thig stage whether 
it will become a permanent and general insti- 
tution. In many works bad trade has been 
the reason for the adoption of the system, 
and a period of good trade is needed to show 
whether the firms intend to continue such an 
arrangement of hours. As has been reported 
in former years, the shortening of the hours 
of employment and re-arrangements of the 
periods of employment have not shortened the 
spells of work as much as is desirable. The 
shortened day period normally worked has, 
of course, made it impossible to work regu- 
larly two spells of 5 hours, but one such spell 
(usually from 8 am. to 1 p.m.) is common 
in many individual works and in certain in- 
dustries, and more particularly clothing, con- 
fectionery, letter-press printing, and laundries, 
followed by an afternoon spell of 34, 4 or 44 
hours, which at times of pressure may be 
extended to 5 hours. The length of spell is 
often determined by local conditions, such as 
the accessibility of the factory to the workers’ 
homes, means of transit, etc., and in some 
trades to the fact that there is no work on 
Saturdays and that the 48 hours must be 
fitted into 5 days. Although in recent years a 
reduction in the 5-hour spell by means of an 
interval of half an hour has not been par- 
ticularly prevalent, the practice of introduc- 
ing recognized rest pauses or short breaks of 
10-15 minutes for refreshment ig becoming 
much more general in all industries, especially 
non-textile trades and where a 5-hour spell is 
in operation. In these cases the length of the 
speli to the worker is of less moment than 
formerly and may partly account for the fact 
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that an actual reduction in the length of the 
spell has not generally taken place. The re- 
port states that “as to the effect on output 
of rest pauses, researches by the Industrial 
Fatigue Research Board leave no reasonable 
doubt that in a working spell of 44 hours or 
over a short rest pause tends to greater effici- 
ency. As in the case of length of spells, there 
is however a great diversity of opinion on 
the part of employers on this question, some 
holding that the effect is favourable, while 
others maintain that the break ig unsettling 
and that the rate of production for a short 
time before and after such an established 
break is lessened.” It is noted however that 


where the system is adopted it is nearly al- 
ways continued, which may be taken as a 
sign that output is not seriously diminished. 


In regard to voluntary schemes it is stated 
that this form of welfare is now definitely 
established in industry and is operating on a 
scale much beyond what is generally known. 
It is true the movement has hitherto been in- 
itiated chiefly by the larger and more success- 
ful industrial concerns, but it-is steadily grow- 
ing and every year sees more firms joining in 
the advance and framing schemes for the bet- 
terment, entertainment or education of their 
workers. 


CANADIAN COUNCIL ON CHILD WELFARE 


HE annual meeting of the Canadian Coun- 

cil on Child Welfare was held in the 

Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, on October 29, 1926, 

but the annual conference has been postponed 

until the spring of 1927 when it will be held 
at Vancouver, B.C. 

The report of the executive secretary, pre- 
sented at the annual meeting, revealed very 
extensive and progressive work during the past 
year in the fields of administration, relation 
to other organizations, legislation, interna- 
tional child welfare relations, and special ac- 
tivities. "The membership is increasing and 
there appears to be an active interest in the 
work of the Council in all provinces. Special 
reports were submitted by the chairmen of 
each of the following sections: Child hygiene; 
child in employment; education and! recrea- 
tion; child in need of special care; and the 
ethical and spiritual development of the child 
Extracts from these reports which may be of 
interest to Lasour GAZETTE readers are ap- 
pended. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are 
as follows:— 


Past President—Mr. A. P. Paget, Winnipeg. 

President—Mrs, C. H. Thorburn, Ottawa. 

Vice Presidents—Dr. Helen R. Y. Reid, 
Montreal; Dr. H. E. Young, Victoria, B.C. 

Honorary Treasurer—Mme. Jules Tessier, 
Quebec. 

Executive Secretary—Miss Charlotte Whit- 
ton, Ottawa. 


Chairmen of Sections— 
Child Hygiene—Dr. 
Montreal. 
The Child in Employment—Dr. Weyman, 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Education and Recreation—Dr. G. Weir, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


A. Grant Fleming, 


Sub-Chairman on Education—N. Mac- 
Lean, M.A., Ottawa. 


Sub-Chairman on Recreation—Mrs. G. 
Cameron Parker, Toronto. 


The Child in Need of Special Care—Robert 
E. Miles, Toronto, Chairman. 


Sub-Committee on Delinquency—Judge 
Ethel MacLachlan, Regina. 

Sub-Chairman—Mrs. Sidney Small, To- 
ronto. 

The Ethical and Spiritual Development of 
the Child—Dr. Hugh Dobson, Van- 
couver, B.C. 

French-Speaking Section—Mme. P. E. Mar- 
chand, Ottawa. 


Committee on Revision of the Constitutton— 
Prof. E. D. MacPhee, Toronto, Chairman. 


Ways and Means Committee— 
Dr. Helen R. Y, Reid, Montreal, Convener. 


Governing Council, 1926-27— 


Mr. Tom Moore, Ottawa, Chairman; Mrs. 
J. A. Stewart, Perth, Hon. Secretary; Mrs. 
Harold Riley, Calgary, Alta.; Magistrate 
Emily Murphy, Edmonton, Alta.; Mrs. V. S. 
MacLachlan, Victoria, B.C.; Mr. C. J. Me- 
Neely, Vancouver, B.C.; Dr. C. A. Barager, 
Brandon, Man.; Mrs. R. A. Rogers, M.L.A., 
Winnipeg, Man.; Miss H. Dykeman, R.N., 
St. John, N.B.; Judge E. H. Blois, Halifax, 
N.S.; Miss Jean Browne, Toronto, Ont.; Dr. 
J. W. Crane, London, Ont.; Dr. J. E. Davey, 
Hamilton, Ont.; Dr. C. A. Seguin, Ottawa, 
Ont.; Prof E. D. MacPhee, Toronto, Ont.; 
Rev. Father Haley, Toronto, Ont.; Mrs. D. A. 
Dunlop, Toronto, Ont.; Miss Mona Wilson, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I.; Mime. L. G. Beaubien, 
Montreal, Que.; Mrs. R. J. MacDonald, Sas- 
katoon, Sask. 
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Mr. Frank Yeigh, Secretary of the Cana- 
dian Save the Child ‘Fund Committee, ad- 
dressed the meeting, suggesting co-operation 
between his committee and the Council and 
the matter was referred to the executive for 
detailed information and report. 


The following resolutions were adopted by 
the meeting :— 


Child Hygiene— 


That this Council approves of the following recom- 
mendations of the Section of Child Hygiene: 

1. Completion of work in hand; 

2. Publication of results secured by special classes 
for the handicapped in Canada; 

3. The Canadian Council on Child Welfare go on 
record as endorsing the ‘‘ Seymour Plan’”’ for a cam- 
paign against Diphtheria during September and Octo- 
ber, 1926; Smallpox during November and December, 
1926; Typhoid fever during January and February, 
1927; through :— 

Co-operation of all health agencies, official and volun- 
tary, on the North American Continent; the American 
Medical Association; the Canadian Medical Associa- 
tion; the Federal Department of Health of Canada; 
the United States Public Health Service; the Churches, 
the Press; Educational Authorities and all other 
agencies that can in any way assist. 

Concentration of effort on the part of the foregoing 
organizations, by propaganda and publicity in the 
daily and weekly press, current magazines, moving 
picture theatres and by public addresses. 

Education of the public to the fact that Diphtheria, 
Smallpox and Typhoid Fever are communicable and 
preventable; and that by making use of the knowledge 
which medical science has made available these diseases 
can be prevented. 


Mental Hygiene— 


Whereas, the President of the Calgary Council on 
Child Welfare has requested the Canadian Council on 
Child Welfare to state a concrete national policy on 
the care of the mentally defective, in order that the 
Calgary Council may take up the matter with the 
government of Alberta; And whereas it is the opinion 
of this Council that the problem of the care of 
mentally defective persons demands urgent considera- 
tion; And whereas the special knowledge of the Cana- 
dian National Committee for Mental Hygiene makes 
it a proper authority for advice on matters pertaining 
to mental hygiene; Be it therefore resolved that the 
request of the President of the Calgary Council on 
Child Welfare be referred to the Canadian National 
Committee on Mental Hygiene for their consideration 
and report and that the Canadian National Committee 
on Mental Hygiene be assured of the heartiest co- 
operation of the Canadian Council on Child Welfare. 


Child Labour— 


That the Canadian Council on Child Welfare re- 
affirms its conviction that every effort should be made 
to bring about acceptance of the International Child 
Labour Conventions and Recommendations by the 
provinces of Canada to the end that adherence to these 
may be given by the Dominion Government. 


Survey of Literature— 


That the Section on Spiritual and Ethical Develop- 
ment of the Child be requested to survey the litera- 
ture sold throughout Canada to secure facts con- 
cerning: (1) The circulation of different magazines 
and periodicals throughout Canada and an appraisal 
of the effects of this literature; (2) The nature of the 


wit, humour, etc., in the reading matter of the Cana- 
dian people, e.g., the comic sections of the press, 
etc., and an appraisal of the effects of the same upon 
habits and character; (8) The books sold for the 
reading public in Canada and the books loaned through 
the public libraries in Canada and an appraisal of any 
tendencies that might vitally affect national ideals; 
(4) An appraisal of the spoken drama, the cinema 
and the radio as to their contribution to spiritual 
and ethical ideals. 


Motion Pictures— 


That the Canadian Council of Child Welfare endorses 
the principle of the classification of motion pictures 
as for general audiences and for children’s audiences 
and that the practical application of this endorsation 
within the provinces be referred to the Committee 
on Recreation. 


Section on Child Labour, 1925-1926 


The following report, signed by Judge 
Helen Gregory McGill, convener of the sec- 
tion on Child Labour, was adopted by the 
committee :— 


(a) The minimum age for permanent gainful 
employment during the school year of 
either sex shall be fifteen years. 


(b) Night employment shall be prohibited 
for persons under eighteen years of age. 


(c) Employment of persons under twenty-one 
years of age in dangerous, unhealthy or 
hazardous occupations shall be prohibited. 


(d) Persons under eighteen years of age shall 
not be employed more than eight hours 
a day or forty-four hours a week and 
shall have a rest pericd of one-day in 
seven. Hours spent in continuation 
classes shall be counted as hours of labour. 


These standards are all recognized in the 
International Child Labour Convention. The 
Council therefore plans to devote its energies 
in 1926-7 towards obtaining the adherence to 
these Conventions from the Canadian pro- 
vinces and ultimately adherence by Canada.* 

The appended schedule of the changes 
necessary in each province to make ratifica- 
tion possible has also been prepared for the 
information of co-operating groups. Every 
organization within the Council will be espe- 
cially urged to give some attention to this 
matter, this year. 


(e) Minimum wage regulations shall apply to 
all persons of both sexes up to eighteen 
years of age. . 


This resolution was brought to the atten- 
tion of the responsible Minister in each pro- 
vince where Minimum Wage Regulations are 
in force, with fairly satisfactory results. 


* A report has been prepared on the present status 
of Canadian Provincial law on these subjects. 
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In Alberta—The Prime Minister, the Hon. 
J. F. Brownlee, introduced an amended Fac- 
tories’ Act, providing for the application of 
minimum wage regulations for male workers 
in certain industries. 


In British Columbia—At the Conference 
of the British Columbia Minimum Wage 
Board, of which your convener is a member, 
held August 29, 1926, at the Court House, 
Vancouver, on the Minimum Wage in the 
Fruit and Vegetable Industry, the wage for 
the “inexperienced, whether over or under 
eighteen years of age, was fixed at $11 a week 
for a forty-eight hour week with 30 cents an 
hour after the tenth hour in a day.” The “in- 
experienced period” was also shortened from 
three months to two months, while there is, 
as before, a limit on the emergency period 
during which very long hours may be run for 
ninety days. The unfortunate discrepancy, 
however, still remains between the Factories 
Act, so that a Factory Inspector in spite of 
thegazetted orders of the Government Mini- 
mum Wage Board, may give a permit during 
the berry and fish seasons, when all the limi- 
tations as to children and young girls and 
upon the hours of opening and closing of the 
factory are not binding on the employer. 


Notwithstanding the fact that conferences 
are advertised that the orders are based upon 
public recommendations from the employers, 
employees and the representatives of the pub- 
lic and are held by a duly constituted Gov- 
ernment Board and gazetted, we are advised 
that since this authority is given the Factory 
Inspector by statute, no order of the board 
can hold against such a permit. The deplor- 
able effects of this clause constantly crop up. 
Many witnesses at this conference, as at the 
previous ones, stated again and again that 
they had worked for fourteen or fifteen hours 
beside girls ten, twelve and fourteen years 
old, sometimes as long as fourteen or fifteen 
hours in a day. 


I would therefore again recommend that 
British Columbia and Nova Scotia Provin- 
cial Governments, which alone have this lapse 
in their Child Labour Laws, bé urged to 
eliminate this section and fix the age for entry 
into any industry at fifteen years of age, 
without relaxation below this age for any 
reason. 

It should be explained that this would still 
not include either domestic or farm labour. 
Such a proposed amendment would not in 
any way interfere with that class of labour. 


In Manitoba—Only an acknowledgment of 
the resolution was sent forward, but during 


the year, amendments giving effect to the 
principles of this resolution were passed. 


In Quebec—As the legislative program for 
the year had been concluded, the Prime Min- 
ister, the Hon. L. A. Taschereau, stated that 
consideration of legislative changes would 
have to be postponed until 1926-27. 


In Saskatchewan.—The ‘Commissioner of 
Labour and Industries agreed to bring this 
recommendation before his Minister for con- 
sideration in the preparation of legislation for 
the 1927 session. 


In Ontario—The minister of Labour, the 
Hon. Forbes Godfrey stated that he was 
planning a survey of the situation in this 
matter and would not care to declare his 
policy until this was completed. 


It would appear that in this field the Coun- 


‘cil should continue its educational efforts in 


the coming year, and especially attempt to 
enlist the sympathy of provincial agencies in 
approaching their respective governments. 


Investigation into aims and methods of juv- 
enile employment divisions and vocation- 
al guidance bureaus in Canada, the 
United States and elsewhere, with a view 
to development of the most effective 
services in these fields. 


It was ascertained early in the year that 
Mr. A. W. Crawford, Director of Technical 
Education in the Federal Department of 
Labour, was prepared to make a preliminary 
survey on the extent and nature of appren- 
ticeship in the Dominion. Such co-operation, 
of a very informa] and general nature as was 
required at the early stage in the study was 
offered. Several hundred copies of Mr. Craw- 
ford’s Bulletin on Vocational Guidance were 
obtained and mailed to our membership. 

It would appear that the most efficacious 
work, in obtaining this objective, can be 
done in the closest collaboration with Mr. 
Crawford, and your convener would recom- 
mend that the officers of the Council in Ottawa 
proceed along these lines. 


Special Activities—Your convener in col- 
Jaboration with the central office directed a 
protest against a proposed amendment to the 
Ontario Adolescents School Attendance Act on 
the ground that the proposed change, viz., 
rendering it obligatory to attend school cer- 
tain hours, after work hours—would be pre- 
judicial to the entire child labour programme 
of the Dominion. The details of this matter 
are covered in the Secretary’s report. 
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Section on Education and Recreation 


The report of the section on education and 
recreation was in part as follows:— 


Resolutions of the Annual Conference of 
1925 adopted certain aims on education and 
recreation for children subject to the right 
to enlarge or modify its statement of pro- 
gramme at any annual meeting. They are as 
follows :— 


(a) To extend the technical school system. 


(6) To obtain compulsory school attendance 
for at least nine months of the year by 
every pupil from 7-15 years of age. 

(c) To establish under trained supervisors 
recreational facilities for all children 
twelve months of the year. 


Activities in the past year have been con- 
fined to general propaganda in articles and 
addresses along the lines here indicated, with 
special efforts to.give assistance of a special- 
ized type when requested. For instance, 
special enquiries and reports have been fur- 
nished on request, on playground equipment 
and management, and on the organization, 
equipment and management of fresh air 
camps. 

In the field of effort towards obtaining 
compulsory school attendance, our efforts for 
the present are being concentrated on the 
perfecting and enforcement of the laws existing 
in all the provinces, re the minimum age for 
the entry of children to industry and agri- 
culture. The obtaining of a uniform minimum 
across the Dominion and the adherence of 
Canada to the International Child Labour 
Conventions on this matter, will form one of 
the chief activities of the Section, this year 


(d) To obtain through provincial depart- 
ments of education, the appointment of 
full time instructors in health education 
in the normal schools so that teachers 
may be equipped to teach Health as a 
regular subject on the school curriculum. 

This resolution was forwarded to all the 

Provincial Ministers responsible, early in the 

year. The replies in all cases indicated con- 

siderable interest in the proposal. 


Vocational Guidance and Training, etc. 


Recommendations are offered in the fol- 
lowing :— 


Five thousand is considered to be the mini- 
mum population which can support day vo- 
cational classes but municipalities under 
10,000 will have difficulty in supporting more 
than one or two branches of the work. A 
separate director for vocational work is highly 


desirable but scarcely possible in cities under — 
20,000, ag work is organized at present. All 
vocational work should be conducted by 
thoroughly qualified teachers and organizers. 
It is a serious mistake to place it in the hands 
of academically trained people who lack in- 
dustrial or commercial experience. 

Vocational guidance is urgently needed but 
to be effective it must be conducted by speci- 
ally trained and carefully selected teachers or 
experts. Regular teachers can help the coun- 
sellors and placement officers but cannot carry 
out a program of vocational guidance. 





Economic Aspects of Child Welfare 


At a recent. meeting of the Montreal city 
subdivision of the Catholic Women’s League, 
Dr. W. E. Williams, in the course of an ad- 
dress, referred to the economic aspects of 
Child Welfare. “ Not only,” he said, “is it 
necessary to vote the required amount for the 
provision of health centres and dispensaries 
as well as paying for efficient social and medi- 
cal workers, but there should be the estab- 
lishment of adequate playgrounds, the aboli- 
tiom of child labour, drastic laws demanding 
the proper amount of air and sunshine in 
properly constructed houses as well as the 
destruction of those unfit for human habita- 
tion. The labourer should be paid an ade- 
quate wage, and compulsory insurance should 
be instituted to provide against illness and 
possible death.” u 

Besides this assistance on the part of the 
government, Dr. Williams said that there was 
a great deal of work that could be done by 
the individual woman. “There are many 
ways,” he stated, “in which individual effort 
united becomes a powerful collective force as 
exemplified in your Catholic Women’s 
League. The aim of the health centre was 
to be preventive rather than curative.” To 
show how effective the work of such centres 
is, Dr. Williams compared the Montreal death 
rate of 130 in 1,000 babies with that noted 
at the health centres of 11 in 1,000. 





Mr. George S. Rice, M.E., chief mining en- 
gineer of the United States Bureau of Mines, 
has been invited to co-operate with the chief 
of inspector of mines of Alberta in an in- 
vestigation of a recent explosion at the Hill- 
crest mine in the Crows Nest Pass. This 
explosion occurred on September 19 and caused 
the death of two men, a fire boss and a pump- 
man. Mr. Rice, on the invitation of the Gov- 
ernment of Nova Scotia, conducted an in- 
quiry in 1924 on the subject of “bumps” in 
the Springhill mine. The result of this in- 
quiry were outlined in the Lasour Gazerre for 
February, 1925, page 161. 


/ 
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MINIMUM STANDARDS FOR CHILD LABOUR 


Program of National Child Labour Com- 
mittee (U.S.A.) 


HE National Child Labour Committee 
of the United States, in its monthly 
bulletin entitled The American Child, pub- 
lishes the following “minimum standards,” 
which it is seeking, through its publications, 
departments of research, investigation and 
legislation, and in other ways, to have estab- 
lished in every State:— 


I. No child under fourteen to be employed 
at any gainful occupation. 


II. No child under sixteen to be employed: 


1. At any work or in any place dangerous, 
injurious or hazardous. Places and occupa- 
tions known to be dangerous, injurious or 
hazardous for children under sixteen should 
be enumerated in the law, but authority should 
be delegated to some state board to extend 
the list. 

2. After 7 at night or before 6 in the morn- 
ing. 

3. For more than 8 hours a day, or 6 days 
or 48 hours a week. 

4. During the hours when the public schoo] 
is in session unless the child has completed 
the eighth grade or its equivalent. 

5. Unless the employer gets a work permit 
from the proper school official upon the fol- 
lowing conditions: (Except that no work per- 
mit is to be required for work in domestic 
service or agriculture). 

(a) A promise of employment showing the 

exact nature of the work. 

(b) Evidence that the child is of legal age 

for that specific employment. 

(c) Evidence that the child has completed 

the eighth grade of the public school or 
its equivalent. 


Pension Scheme for London Co-operative 
Employees 

The Co-operative Wholesale Society in 
London, England, is considering the establish- 
ment of an employees’ pension scheme. The 
fund is to be administered by a committee 
of eight members, four appointed by the 
management committee, and four elected by 
ballot from the employees, two of whom shall 
retire each year. The age limits for entry 
into the scheme will be between seventeen 
and fifty, and all applications for membership 
will be subject to the approval of the manage- 
ment and pensions committees. When the 
fund is established membership will be a con- 
dition of employment. 

The scale of contributions is based on 2% 
per cent upon wages, exclusive of bonus, over- 


If all other requirements are complied with, 
this should be waived during the time 
the public school is not in session, a 
special vacation work permit being is- 
sued. 

(d) A statement by an authorized physician 
showing that he finds the child physic- 
ally fit for that particular employment. 


III. No child under eighteen to be em- 
ployed at any work or in any place dangerous, 
injurious or hazardous for children under 
eighteen. Places and occupations known to 
be dangerous, injurious and hazardous for 
children under eighteen should be enumerated 
in the Jaw, but authority should be delegated 
to some state board to extend the list. 


Program of League of Nations Committee 


‘The program proposed by the Committee 
of Child Welfare of the League of Nations 
as a Minimum to be aimed at is as follows:— 

1. Minimum age for admission to industrial 
employment 14 years. 

2. Prohibition of night employment be- 
tween 10 p.m, and 5 a.m. of all persons under 
18 years of age. 

3. Prohibition of agricultural employment 
during school hours of children under 14 years. 

4, Exclusion of women and youngg persons 
under 18 years from industries in which there 
was a danger of lead poisoning. 

5. Equal pay for equal work in industry 
regardless of sex. 

6. Protection of prospective mothers by pro- 
viding for absence from industry or agricul- 
ture for six weeks preceding and six weeks 
following the birth of a child. 


time, etc. The maximum wage upon which 
contributions will be received is £300. The 
society will contribute to the fund at the same 
rate as the employees; sixty-five is fixed as 
the retiring age. 

The amount of superannuation is to be 
1-80th of the average wage, or salary received 
during the five years preceding retirement, 
up to a maximum of $300, multiplied by the 
number of years of future service from the 
date of the commencement of the scheme 
with a maximum of 40-80ths. The maximum 
pension is to be £150 a year. 

In the event of death before the pension 
age the members’ contributions, plus 44 per 
cent interest per annum, will be paid to the 
legal representative. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOUR 


Summary of the Proceedings of the Forty-Sixth Annual Convention 


HE forty-sixth annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labour, with 
which a large number of organized workers in 
Canada are identified, was held in Detroit, 
Michigan, October 4 to 10. At the opening ses- 
sion an invocation was delivered by the Rev. 
R. W. Woodrofe, rector of St. John’s Episcopal 
Church, who represented the bishop of the 
diocese of Detroit, while the Right Rev. M. 
J. Grupee, as representative of the bishop of 
the Roman Catholic diocese of Detroit, de- 
livered an address. Addresses of welcome on 
behalf of organized labour were delivered by 
Mr. Wm. B. Fitzgerald, first vice-president of 
the Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employees, whose headquar- 
ters ure located in Detroit; Mr. Frank X. 
Martel, president of the Detroit Federation of 
Labour; and Mr. Frank Wade, president of 
the Michigan State Federation of Labour. 
The civic welcome was extended by the Hon. 
John Smith, Mayor of Detroit. The several 
addresses were replied to by Mr. Wm. Green, 
president of the American Federation of La- 
bour, following which the report of the Cre- 
dential Committee was presented. 

Ninety-one international organizations were 
represented by 273 delegates; the four A.F. 
of L. departments, 30 state federations of 
labour, ¥%5 trades and labour councils and 13 
federal unions were represented by one dele- 
gate each, making 213 bodies represented by 
a total of 395 delegates. There were also 
eight fraternal delegates, one of whom repre- 
sented the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, two the British Trades Union Con- 
gress, three the Mexican Federation of La- 
bour, one the Women’s International Union 
Label League, and another the National 
Women’s Trade Union League. 

Following the submission of the report of 
the Credential Committee Mr. J. Bromley, 
one of the British fraternal delegates, on be- 
half of the three railway men’s organizations 
ii Great Britain, presented the president of 
the American Federation with a silver ink 
stand and a silver pen, both suitably en- 
graved. 


Finances and Membership 


After the adoption of the report of the 
Committee on Rules of Order and the ap- 
pointment of the customary committees, the 
report of the executive council, which included 
the annual statements of the secretary and 
treasurer, w2re submitted and referred to the 


proper committees for consideration and 
report. 

The report of the secretary, Mr. Frank 
Morrison, showed that the receipts for the 
year, including the balance from the previous 
year, were $731,505.29, and the expenses $5.19,,- 
113 33, leaving a balance of $212,891.96, of 
which $193,095.78 is in the defence fund for 
local trade and federal labour unions, the 
remainder of $19,296.18 being available for 
the general expenses of the federation. 

The secretary also reported on the educa- 
tional fund designed to promote co-operation 
on the Rochdale plan, the receipts to which 
since April 1, 1918, to August 31, 1926, 
amounted to $4,430.50 and expenses to $3,331.- 
92, leaving a balance of $1,098.60. . 

Contributions in response to the appeals of 
the executive council for the anthracite coal 
miners had from December 22, 1925, to June 
19, 1926, amounted to $200,710.67, all of which 
had been forwarded to the secretary of the 
United Mine Workers of America. 

In response to the appeal of the executive 
council for assistance to the British miners 
there had been contributed from July 6 to 
August 31, 1926, the sum of $31,438.32, the 
money being forwarded to the secretary of 
the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain. 

For the Woodrow Wilson Memorial build- 
ing fund the contributions and interest now 
amount to $1,574.61. 

To furnish a room in the Internationa! 
Labour Office building in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, contributions amounting to $1,660.68 had 
been received and sent to the proper auth- 
orities. 

For what is called the flag fund $526.64 had 
been subscribed, and for the Gompers mem- 
orial fund $98.50 had been collected. 

During the past year $41,913.66 had been 
paid as strike benefits to members of directly 
chartered local unions and $105,151.92 was 
spent for organizing purposes. ' 

One international union—the Windsor Glass 
Cutters and Flatteners’ Union—had been char- 
tered during the year, as well as 19 trades and 
labour councils, 41 local trade unions and 11 
federal unions, making 72 charters issued. For 
the same period one _ international—the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks—had been sus- 
pended for failing to comply with a decision 
in regard to a jurisdictional dispute; 24 trades 
and labour councils had disbanded; 9 were 
suspended and 13 reinstated; 13 local trade 
unions had disbanded, 67 were suspended, 
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four joined international organizations, and 
11 were reinstated; 7 federal labour unions 
had disbanded, 33 were suspended, one joined 
an international organization and two were 
reinstated. 


At the close of the fiscal year of the feder- 
ation there were 107 national and international 
organizations in affiliation, as well as four 
departments, 49 state federations, 769 local 
department councils, 833 city central bodies, 
380 local trade and federal labour unions, 
the whole comprising 29,417 local unions, the 
average paid-up membership being 21,813,910. 
As the affiliated international organizations 
are required to pay only per capita tax upon 
their fully paid-up membership, the member- 
ship reported did not include all the members 
involved in strikes or lockouts, or those who 
were unemployed during the fiscal year, and 
who if counted, the secretary pointed out, 
would give a total membership of 3,313,910. 


The report of the trustees of the A. F. of L. 
building located at Washington, D.C., showed 
receipts of $41,512.04 and expenditures of $22,- 
980,69, leaving a balance at the close of the 
fiscal year of $18,531.35. 


These reports, together with that of the 
treasurer, were referred to the Auditing Com- 
mittee, and were subsequently approved by 
the convention. 

The remainder of the report of the executive 
council, which was referred to the appropriate 
committees, dealt with matters which had en- 
gaged their attention since the 1925 convention 
and made reference to these and other subjects 
under the following headings:—(1) Voluntary 
principle and organization in industry, (2) 
Organization progress, (3) Jurisdictional prob- 
lems, (4) Company unions, (5) Anti-union 
shop, (6) Wages, (7) Employee stock owner- 
ship, (8) Banking and insurance, (9) Obser- 
vance of contracts, (10) Economic measuring 
rods, (11) Co-operation between unions and 
management, (12) Information and education, 
(13) Committee on education, (14) Workers’ 
Education Bureau, (15) Citizens’ Military 
training camps, (16) Child labour, (17) Radio 
broadcasting, (18) Relations to other groups, 
(19) International relations, (20) Labourers’ 
specific days, (21) Samuel Gompers Memorial, 
(22) A. F. of L. room at Geneva, (23) Legal 
Information Bureau, (24) National legislative 
activities, (25) Legislative draft proposals, 
(26) State compensation legislation, (27) A. F. 
of L. non-partisan political campaign. 


The report of the executive council also 
contained reports from the fraternal delegates 
to the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
and the Mexican Federation of Labour. 


Report of Committee on Organization 


The Committee on Crganization, in dealing 
with the portion of the report of the executive 
council under the heading of “Organization 
Progress,” commended the work of the coun- 
cil in organizing activities and recommended 
that city central and state bodies co-operate 
and assist in future organizing work as well 
as in the settlement of difficult problems 
as they arise. 

The Committee recommended that the work 
of organizing women wage-earners be con- 
tinued, and that special organizing literature 
be supplied to all affiliated organizations, and 
also approved of local unions being identified 
with the central city bodies. 

A statement was presented in regard to the 
campaign of education and publicity which 
had been undertaken by the Union Label 
Trades Department, and in connection with 
which the moving picture “Labour’s Record” 
had been shown at 591 meetings in various 
localities in 30 states. 

The committee reported favourably on the 
Inauguration of a labour “Chautauqua,” with 
a view to organizing the workers in the South 
and also approved of a campaign of educa- 
tion and organization amongst the working 
people of Porto Rico. 

Three resolutions proposing organizing cam- 
paigns were approved, and the committee 
recommended their reference to the executive 
council. 

The committee also approved of a resolution 
urging demand for union labelled brooms to 
assist campaign against prison-made brooms. 

Approval was given by the committee to a 
resolution proposing an organizing campaign 
in the automobile industry, the resolution 
as submitted reading as follows:— 


“That the President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labour call a conference of all na- 
tional and international organizations inter- 
ested in the automobile industry for the pur- 
pose of working out details to inaugurate a 
general organizing campaign among the work- 
ers of that industry; and that the question of 
jurisdiction be suspended for the time being, 
so that the desired result sought for in the 
resolution may be accomplished.” 

After a brief discussion this proposal was 
adopted by the convention, as were also the 
earlier recommendations of the committee. 


Report of Committee on Labels 


To the Committee on Labels only one 
resolution was referred, and this outlined an 
agreement made by the Central Labour Union 
of Philadelphia, Pa. with a retail firm to 
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handle none but union label goods, and asked 
the federation to concur in the plan and 
recommend the same for adloption in all local- 
ities in the jurisdiction of the A. F. of L. The 
committee, which approved of the proposition, 
submitted a statement on the union label and 
the benefit to be derived from a consistent 
demand for union-labelled goods. The sug- 
gestion was made that such bodies as state 
federations of labour, trades and labour coun- 
cils, the Women’s Union Label League and 
trade union auxiliaries co-operate with the 
Union Label Trades Department in initiating 
and conducting organization and union label 
campaigns. 

For a resolution proposing that delegates 
to A. F. of L. conventions be required to have 
six union labels on their person before tak- 
ing their seats the Committee on Resolutions 
presented a substitute proposing that delegates 
file with the president of the federation a 
statement as to the number of trade union 
label articles in his possession, and the articles 
on which they appear. After discussion the 
matter was referred back to the committee for 
further consideration, the subsequent report, 
which was adopted, was to the effect that all 
wage earners should be advised to demand the 
union label when purchasing merchandise and 
to give support to union shop cards and but- 
tons. 

On a resolution requesting the purchase of 
union made hosiery and underwear, it was de- 
cided to advise the United Textile Workers 
of America to co-operate with the Union 
Label Trades Department in a campaign to 
meet the demand of the resolution. 


Report of Committee on Legislation 


The Committee on Legislation, in referring 
to the item in the executive council’s report 
under the head of “ National Legislative Ac- 
tivities,’ noted with approval the recorded 
legislative progress during the first session of 
the 69th Congress of the United States. Ref- 
erence was made to the passage of the Rail- 
road Labour Bill and to the Federal law in 
regard to the retirement of Government em- 
ployees, as well as to the mother’s pension 
plan for the District of Columbia. The ex- 
ecutive council was commended for suggest- 
ing reforms in the rules of the House of 
Representatives, as well as for its efforts in 
securing defeat of bills providing for the regis- 
tration of aliens, in which it was stated there 
were objectionable features. In regard to the 
executive council’s report on immigration the 
committee favoured the present restricted im- 
migration policy of the United States, which 


is in general accord with labour’s views on 
the gubject. Endorsation was given to closer 
co-operation between the farmers and organ- 
ized Jabour for mutual benefit and protection. 
The committee also recommended adoption of 
resolutions: 


(1) Reaffirming protest against modification 
of Federal law excluding aliens ineligible to 
citizenship ; 


(2) In favour of making more rigid the 
Act prohibiting enlisted men from accepting 
engagements which would interfere with the 
employment of civilians; 


(3) In favour of increased compensation for 
watchmen, messengers and labourers employed 
in the United States Post Office Department; 


(4) In favour of deportation of certain aliens 
who have entered the United States in viola- 
tion of the immigration and expulsion laws; 


(5) In favour of the Shipping Commis- 
sioners’ Act of the United States being made 
so as to control the shipment of seamen in 
the lake and coastwise trade and trade to 
nearby foreign countries; — 


(6) Pledging assistance for the passage of 
bill providing for standardized annual and sick 
leave for Federal Government employees. 


The committee recommended that resolu- 
tions on the following subjects be referred to 
the executive council with a view to securing 
the legislation desired: 


(1) Proposing amendment of the act gov- 
erning the working conditions of United States 
navy yard employees so as to provide that 
contractors shall give preference to American 
citizens when hiring labour and pay the pre- 
vailing scale of wages; 


(2) Proposing amendment of existing laws 
to require that contracts for work for the 
United States shall provide that American 
citizens be given preference in employment 
at the scale of wages, hours and working con- 
ditions prevailing in the locality where work 
is performed; 


(3) Request for investigation of health 
menace in the use of the pneumatic hammer 
in the cutting and carving of stone; 


(4) Asking for endorsation of a bill pro- 
viding for United States citizenship for certain 
Hindus who through long residence in the 
United States had been classed! as American 
citizens, but who through an administrative 
ruling were now without a country. 


The report of the committee as a whole 
was adopted. 
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Raise Per Capita Tax on Directly Affiliated 
Unions 


f 

The Committee on Law disapproved of a 
proposal that women’s union label leagues 
chartered by the Women’s International Union 
Label League be given representation in trades 
and labour councils and state federations of 
labour on an equality with local unions. The 
committee, however, concurred in a resolution 
raising the per capita tax payable by directly 
chartered unions from 25 cents to 35 cents per 
month and eliminating the provision that 
local unions, the majority of whose members 
are under 18 years of age, shall pay only 5 
cents per capita per month. A resolution as 
amended by the committee increases the 
maximum initiation fee charged by directly 
chartered local unions from $10 to $15. The 
Committee on Law submitted a proposal to 
increase the dues of directly chartered local 
unions from 75 cents to $1 per month. This 
proposal with the remainder of the report of 
the committee was adopted. 


Shorter Work Week Approved 


The report of the Committee on Shorter 
Work: Day endorsed a resolution urging the 
War and Navy Departments of the United 
States to put into effect the 44-hour work 
week in all navy yards, arsenals and industrial 
plants. Approval was also given to a proposal 
favouring the extension of Saturday half holi- 
day for United States Government employees. 

As amended by the committee, a resolu- 
tion proposing a 40-hour work week in all 
industries placed the convention on record as 
favouring a progressive shortening of the hours 
of labour and the days per week, and in- 
structed the executive council to inaugurate a 
campaign of education and organization with 
a view to giving effect to the proposals. 


Supports Executive Councils’ Report 


The convention approved of the statement 
of the executive council under the head of 
“Voluntary Principles and Organization of 
Industry,” and affirmed “labour’s disapproval 
of anti-trust and anti-combination laws and 
the judicial interpretation and construction 
placed on them. It holds that industry and 
labour should be free to work out their prob- 
lems without undue intrusion on the part of 
the Government.” 

Referring to 'the right to organize, the con- 
vention reaffirmed opposition to the practice 
of wage-earners being compelled to pledge 
themselves to refrain from joining labour 
unions under what is termed the “ yellow dog 

_ contract.” 
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The convention supported the contention of 
the executive council that any state legislation 
to delay unnecessarily or to deny the workers 
the right to cease work and to compel them 
to submit their grievances to an industrial 
court was a denial of freedom of contract. 


In regard to communist activities in the 
strike of textile workers in Passaic, and in 
other fields, it was decided to urge that greater 
discrimination be practised in responding to 
appeals for financial assistance, as funds con- 
tributed by unionists had on occasions been 
used to undermine the trade union move- 
ment. 


Under the heading of the “ Anti-Union 
Shop ” it was pointed out that as the efforts 
to promote the so-called “open shop,” or 
“company union,” or “American plan,’ had 
not abated, support be given to the warning 
of the executive council to be on guard against 
the anti-union shop in every guise. 

In regard to subject of “Employee Stock 
Ownership ” it was stated that “ workers should 
be warned against this development of em- 
ployee ownership plans where the purpose is 
to prevent the workers from organizing and 
functioning effectively as a trade union.” 

Approval was given to the action of the 
executive council in making available sum- 
maries of statements of labour banks, which 
it was stated “will develop material for com- 
parative study and evaluating tendencies in 
this development.” The progress in estab- 
lishing labour insurance was also commended. 

On the subject of “Co-operation Between 
Unions and Management” concurrence was 
given to the presentation of the executive 
council of the need for co-operation and the 
spirit of intelligent responsibility in industry. 
“Tn view of the attention focused upon com- 
pany unions, shop representation plans, Ameri- 
can plans and the like,’ the president of the 
federation was recommended to arrange for 
a comparative study of the results of union- 
management co-operation and employer-con- 
trolled unions and like schemes. 

Approval was given to the relations existing 
between the federation and certain organiza- 
tions interested in social and religious prob- 
lems. 

Authority was given the executive council 
to complete a plan for securing voluntary 
donations to a fund to create a suitable 
memorial to the late Samuel Gompers. 

Approval was expressed at the furnishing 
of a room in the International Labour Office 
at Geneva, which it was believed would be 
appreciated as an expression of international 
fellowship with labour of all countries. 
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The convention approved of the work of 
the Labour Information Bureau, and recom- 
mended that the executive council continue 
the service. 

Opposition was raised to legislative pro- 
posals to authorize plans for future mobiliza- 
tion of materials and men in event of other 
wars as well as to compulsory military train- 
ing. 

In regard to the observance of contracts 
referred to by the executive council the con- 
vention approved of a declaration that observ- 
ance of trade union agreements, by employers 
as well as by wage-earners is equally essential. 
The president of the federation was recom- 
mended to cause a study to be made of 
voluntary methods and means for the observ- 
ance of trade union agreements. 

The convention approved of the work of 
the executive council under the non-partisan 
political policy of the federation since the 
1925 convention, 


Report of Committee on Boyeotts 


The (Committee on Boycotts had _ three 
resolutions submitted for consideration, the 
first of these, which was adopted, reaffirming 
action taken in 1925 against a firm of furnace 
manufacturers. The second resolution asked 
that affiliated unions be informed of the at- 
titude of a stove manufacturing company 
towards the Stove Mounters’ Union and that 
the executive council endeavour to adjust the 
difficulty. This request was adopted, as was 
also a resolution. asking assistance for the 
Metal Polishers’ Union in the strike against 
a sporting goods manufacturer, 


Report of Committee on Education 


The Committee on Education, in reporting 
on the section of the executive council’s re- 
port under the head of “ Economic Measuring 
Rods,” reported favourably on the need and 
value of having complete records of all de- 
velopments in the trade union movement, 
such as records of membership, funds, services 
rendered to the membership, investments, 
collective agreements and other machinery 
created for the purpose of dealing with pro- 
ductive and personnel problems developing 
from day to day. The committee therefore 
urged the co-operation of all affiliated organ- 
izations by responding to all requests from 
headquarters for information. 

The American Federationist, the official 
journal of the federation, was commended as 
an educational medium within the trade union 
movement, and as an aid to those interested 
in the study of trade unions and industrial 


problems. It was recommended that affiliated 
unions co-operate in an effort to increase the 
circulation of the Federationist. 

As regards the Legal Information Bulletin, 
it was recommended that the executive coun- 
cil continue the service rendered by this pub- 
lication. 


The committee recommended that the 
executive council continue and develop the 
news service of the federation, and approved 
of the character and appearance of the 
pamphlets which had been published during 
the past two years. 


The Committee on Education, in reporting 
on compulsory school attendance, while be- 
heving that laws will help to reduce neglect 
and truancy, stated that the introduction of 
interesting matter in the school curriculum 
will further reduce truancy. The committee 
also commended the executive council for co- 
operating with the research department of the 
American Federation of Teachers in having a 
study made of the selection of text books in 
the public schools and also the selection made 
of current magazines for public school librar- 
ies. 


Approval was given to supervised recreation 
in towns and cities as significant of the in- 
creasing concern for the health of the people. 


Referring to the teaching of science in pub- 
he schools, the committee was of opinion 
“that when organized labour makes its own 
studies of new developments in education it 
will not be at the mercy of those in charge of 
educational systems who may have selfish rea- 
sons for the introduction of a particular edu- 
cational device.” 


The executive council was commended for ° 
its work in arranging for a careful study of 
the conditions relating to health in the various 
industries. 

In regard to copyright legislation it was 
stated that the several interests affected, in- 
cluding the trade-unions directly concerned, 
have come to an agreement regarding this 
legislation, and which includes trade union 
labels. shop cards and buttons. 


Other recommendations made by the com- 
mittee were :— 


(1) that the executive council continue the 
policy of developing special organizing liter- 
ature ; 

(2) that the executive council advertise the 
History and Encyclopedia of the Federation 
with a view to having a wider circulation of 
the book; 


(3) endorsation of the action of the execu- 
tive council in arranging an exhibit of the 
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A. ‘F. of L. at the Philadelphia sesquicen- 
tennial ; 

(4) that every central body provide for the 
appointment of a committee on education; 

(5) that all state federations and city cen- 
tral bodies undertake active affiliation in the 
Workers’ Educational Bureau; 

(6) that local unions arrange to set aside 
a certain portion of the meetings for edu- 
cational purposes; 

(7) encouragement to study classes and 
workers’ colleges for the free and impartial 
study of subjects of interest to wage-earners; 
(8) approval of summer schools and labour 
institutes ; 

(9) that the section of the executive council’s 
report dealing with child labour be printed in 
pamphlet form and given wide circulation; 

(10) that unions seek the aid of librarians 
in regard to undertakings in adult education; 

(11) that friendly relations be maintained 
with the American Legion and all groups and 
institutions that can make contributions to 
the labour movement; 

(12) that workers be urged to fittingly 
observe Labour’s memorial Sunday, Labour 
Sunday and Labour Day; 

(13) that the executive council make a 
thorough investigation of proposed national 
control of education before committing itself 
further on the subject. 

With very little discussion the report was 
adopted. 


Opposed to Lifting of Immigration Restric- 
tions 


In regard to two resolutions proposing modi- 
fication of the existing immigration laws of 
the United States the Committee on Resolu- 
tions pointed out that though worded dif- 
ferently they were alike in interest and 
purpose and sought to weaken, if not destroy, 
the existing immigration law and throw wide 
open the gates of the United States to all 
foreign workers, regardless of the social, politi- 
cal and economic consequences that would 
follow. The committee disapproved of both 
resolutions, and after some debate the con- 
vention concurred in the report of the com- 
mittee. 


Company Unions 


The Committee on Resolutions dealt with 
the reference to company unions in the execu- 
tive council’s report, as well as with two reso- 
lutions on the same subject. Reporting there- 
on the committee stated in part:— 


“Company unions are a menace to the 
trade union movement and to American in- 
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dustry which must be met and overcome. 
Although they admit the principle of organi- 
zation in form, they are not and never can be 
a fundamental solution to the problem of in- 
dustrial relations. They deny the substance 
of organization. They do not give the worker 
the freedom and responsibility necessary for 
full creative expression in his work. They 
appear to establish a means of co-operation 
between management and workers but in fact 
retard the development of institutions which 
are real and lasting. This artificial develop- 
ment is a distinct menace both to workers 
and management and to industry. It cannot 
last. The chances are that when its falsity 
is discovered there may be bitterness of feel- 
ing. which will make readjustment a more 
difficult task. 


This anti-union movement professes to 
favour unions, pretends to approve labour or- 
ganization, co-operation, collective bargaining 
and employee representation.” 


The committee was of opinion that the 
time is opportune for the American labour 
movement to work progressively for the sub- 
stitution of union-management co-operation 
for company unions, and to substitute volun- 
tary democratic organization of trade unions 
for employer-controlled company unions on 
shop representation plans. After a brief dis- 
cussion the report of the committee was 
adopted. 


Against Injunctions in Labour Disputes 


Reporting on the reference in the report of 
the executive council as to the issuing of in- 
junctions, the committee to which the matter 
was referred stated :— 


“The way equity courts have used the in- 
junctions in industrial disputes has created 
in the minds of wage earners a general dis- 
trust of our courts. Injunctive writs in labour 
disputes have by no means ceased. To the 
contrary they have increased. Hence we wel- 
come the report of the Executive Council that 
draft proposals will be introduced in the next 
session of Congress to limit the equity powers 
of Federal courts and to free organized labour 
from the conspiracy interpretation which has 
hampered unions in the performance of nor- 
mal functions.” 


The committee declared that “ Government 
by injunction must cease, if Government by 
law is to function unchallenged.” The com- 
mittee supported the recommendation of the 
executive council that labour should seek to 
secure state legislation prohibiting injunctions 
in industrial disputes. 
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Following a discussion on the -subject, in 
which reference was made to several injunc- 
tions which had been issued in connection 
with labour disputes in the United States, the 
convention by unanimous vote adopted the 
recommendation. 


Opposed to Individual Contracts 


The attention of the delegates was directed 
to what is termed the individual or “ yellow 
dog” contract which “anti-union employers 
are compelling employees to sign.” It was 
stated that “Under the guise of a contract 
for employment wage-earners are compelled 
to surrender their trade union membership, 
and pledge themselves to take no collective 
action with fellow employees relative to their 
terms of employment, or to become members 
of trade unions while remaining in the firm’s 
employ.” The report of the committee, which 
was approved, declared that the federation de- 
nounced and condemned any system of in- 
dustry which tends or undertakes to subju- 
gate free men by reason of their necessities 
or weaknesses, and called upon “ trade union- 
ists to meet the present challenge to human 
rights and unflinchingly and intelligently at- 
tack that form of autocracy which is mani- 
festing itself through ‘yellow dog’ contracts.” 


Favour Compensation Laws 


The Committee on Executive Council’s re- 
port urged that the workers of the State of 
Missouri accept the compensation bill which 
is now pending before the electors in that 
State, even though it may have defects, as it 
is better than no law at all. It was also urged 
that workers in the states where no compensa- 
tion laws have been enacted continue efforts to 
secure satisfactory compensation measures. It 
was recommended that the legislative com- 
mittee of the federation continue to co-operate 
with the longshoremen in an effort to secure 
compensation laws to cover the men working 
along the waterfronts of the United States, 


High Wages American Policy 


The executive council was commended for 
the statement that there is no simple formula 
to which wage theory can be reduced. 

“High wages is the American policy. An 
additional problem with which organized 
labour must deal is that of adding wage in- 
creases in proportion to increased production 
and indicating the sources from which such 
increases may and should be paid. As one of 
the means to this end we recommend study 
of the organization of business and of account- 
ancy and of all essential factors and con- 


siderations related to and involved in this 
subject. To this end the co-operating service 
of the Workers’ Education Bureau can be 
made of great service.” 

It was also decided that the American 
Federationist, official paper of the federation, 
make available during the year all possible 
information and discussions on this subject. 


Jurisdictional Disputes 


The Committee on Adjustment, to which 
was referred a resolution proposed by the Tun- 
nel and Subway Constructors’ International 
Union asking for the revocation of the char- 
ter of local union No. 63 of the International 
Hod Carriers, Building and Common La- 
bourers, because it was alleged the latter 
body was dual to the complaining organiza- 
tion, was referred to the president of the AF. 
of L. to bring the conflicting unions together 
in conference, a procedure to which they had 
agreed. 

A resolution introduced by the Brotherhood 
of Painters made complaint against members 
of the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers painting electrical equipment and 
asked that the electrical workers be instructed 
to cease infringing on the jurisdiction of the 
painters. The committee recommended and 
the convention approved, that the president of 
the federation arrange a conference in an 
effort to settle the dispute. 

Approval was given to an agreement de- 
signed to settle a dispute involving the Inter- 
national Journeymen’s Horseshoers’ Union, 
under which a conciliator is to be appointed 
to decide all issues where no agreement can 
be reached. : 

The Committee on Executive Council’s re- 
port which considered a resolution in regard to 
a dispute between the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists and the Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployees, recommended, and it was adopted, 
that the last named organization should no 
longer exercise jurisdiction or control over 
work properly coming under the jurisdiction 
of the machinists, and that the street railway 
employees dissociate from their organiza- 
tion all men who are doing machinist work 
exclusively, whether employed in machine 
shops or car barns. 

The decision of the executive council inter- 
preting a previous decision in a dispute be- 
tween the electrical workers and steam engi- 
neers was approved, as was also the agreement 
reached in regard to the means provided for 
the settlement of a dispute between the Brick- 
layers’ International Union and the Operative 
Plasterers’ International Association. 
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Resolutions Submiited 


Besides the resolutions referred to the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions a number of passages in 
the report of the executive council were also 
submitted. The Committee recommended ap- 
proval of a resolution pledging support to the 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union in its struggle against what is 
termed the Ward bread trust. 

Concurrence was given to a request that 
the unions in Miami, Florida, continue close 
co-operation in relieving distress in the district 
recently swept by a hurricane, and that the 
executive council inquire into conditions exist- 
ing in the locality, and if found necessary 
that a general appeal be issued for relief of 
the sufferers in the disaster. 

The committee recommended that a resolu- 
tion proposing the creation of a commission 
by Congress to investigate conditions in Porto 
Rico be referred to the executive council to 
proceed in such manner as may seem best. 
Another resolution in regard to Porto Rico, 
and approved by the committee, favoured the 
transfer of the Government of the island from 
the Bureau of Insular Affairs to a civil gov- 
ernment, 

The committee approved of a resolution op- 
posing any further increase in postage rates on 
printed matter and recommended its refer- 
ence to the executive council with a view to 
securing the desired object. 

In the report of the executive council ap- 
proval was given to the citizens’ military 
training camps as being conducive to the 
building up of the mind and body of the 
American youth. Two resolutions opposing 
these camps were introduced, both of which 
were reported against by the committee, which 
recommended endorsation of the training 
camps, with the understanding that. they shall 
not be made institutions for the develop- 
ment of the spirit of militarism or the glorifi- 
cation of war. 

Approval was given to a resolution reaffirm- 
ing advocacy and urging political activity in 
behalf of the direct primary in the selection of 
party candidates for office. 

A resolution proposing endorsement of Gov- 
ernor Smith of New York for election to the 
presidency of the United States was not fav- 
ourably considered by the committee, on the 
ground that there is not at present a presiden- 
tial campaign, and further that in order to 
maintain strict adherence to the non-partisan 
political programme of the federation it was 
necessary “to withhold the formation and ex- 
pression of judgments until the proper time, 
no matter how appealing or friendly the person 
or persons involved may be.” 


On a resolution proposing that the A.F. of 
L. demand an investigation into the activities 
of agents of the United States Department. of 
Justice in the Sacco-Vanzetti case the com- 
mittee recommended re-affirmation of a for- 
mer demand for a retrial and the reference 
of this resolution to the executive council to 
inquire into the charge made therein that 
there was collaboration between the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the District Attorney of 
Norfolk country to convict Sacco and Van- 
zetti for a crime of which the Department of 
Justice did not believe them guilty. 

In regard to the reference of the executive 
council to radio broadcasting the committee 
approved of the need for safeguarding free- 
dom of speech over the radio, and recom- 
mended the promotion of legislation to this 
end, including limitation of the radio franchise 
to short periods such as one year and Federal 
control {over the radio. Endlorsation. was 
given to the radio broadcasting station es- 
tablished by the Chicago Federation of Labour, 
and in regard to an offer made by the latter 
body to the American Federation of Labour 
to participate in the control and manage- 
ment of the station it was recommended that 
this matter be referred to the executive coun- 
cil. 

Other resolutions 
adopted were: 


which the 


convention 


(1) Approval of efforts being made to se- 
cure enactment of a longshoremen’s and har- 
bour workers’ compensation act; 

(2) Approval of widows of civil war vet- 
erans being placed on equal pension rating 
with widows of veterans of other wars; 

(3) Reaffirming adherence to the principle 
of an inheritance tax; 

(4) Opposition to any legislation which will 
weaken the United States Seamen’s Act; 

(5) Disapproval of proposed legislation for 
the registration and finger-printing of aliens; 

(6) Approval of Government contracts for 
war memorials providing for the use of 
American granite; 

(7) Denunciation of the Fascist principle 
of government; 

(8) Endorsing the action of Accountants’ 
Union No. 12646 in organizing the account- 
ants and calling upon all unions to employ 
union accountants wherever available; 

(9) In favour of labour bodies studying the 
problems of crime and scientific penal adminis- 
tration ; 

(10) Asking elimination of speeding up 
practices in Government employment; 

(11) Favouring higher differentials in pay 
rates for night work in Government employ; 
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(12) In favour of civil service court of 
appeals for United States Government em- 
ployees; . 

(13) In favour of substantial increases in 
rates paid to Government workers under the 
United States compensation for injury law; 

(14) In favour of higher annuities and lower 
optional age requirements under the United 
States civil service retirement law; 

(15) Opposition to discrimination against 
workers on account of race, colour, sex or 
religion; 

(16) In favour of continued support of 
Near East relief; 

(17) Condemning activities of dual union 
of mechanics and labourers in Chicago, II1.; 

(18) In favour of state federations of labour 
interesting themselves in the enactment of 
legislative measures to insure the _ highest 
efficiency in the practice of the medical pro- 
fession ; 

(19) Approving of the reference to the ex- 
ecutive council of the Building Trades De- 
partment of the A. F. of L. of a resolution 
seeking co-operation of the building trades 
unions in Scranton, Pa.; 

(20) Approving of the Workers’ Education 
Bureau, referred to in the executive councils’ 
report, and requesting all state federations of 
labour to give the subject of workers’ educa- 
tion unqualified support; 

(21) Endorsing a request for the complete 
organizing of the workers in the sheeting in- 
dustry ; 

(22) In favour of gtate federation and city 
central bodies assisting in the organizing of 
the laundry workers; 

(28). In favour of appointment of American 
members of joint commission to consider 
problem of Mexican immigration; 

(24) Opposition “to the constant menace 
which exists to our higher institutions of learn- 
ing because of the continuous efforts of ‘ big 
business’ to dominate the administration of 
these institutions” ; 

(25) In favour of international organiza- 
tions insisting on-their Jocal unions affiliating 
with the trades and labour councils in their 
respective localities. 


Resolutions on the following subjects were 
recommended for reference to the executive 
council for consideration :— 


(1) Opposition to diverting the operation 
of Muscle Shoals nitrate plants and dam for 
private profits; 

(2) Favouring assistance to railroad signal- 
men to secure legislation for their protection 
under the Hours of Service Act of the United 
States, a law designed to regulate the hours 
of employment of railroad employees; 


(3) Seeking restoration of citizenship rights 
to Eugene V. Debs (since deceased) ; 

(4) Suggesting investigation of a proposed 
lecture series on the subject of taxation; 

(5) Asking that a statement be published 
by the A. F. of L. to manufacturers of wool- 
lens that the “wool-dumping” process prac- 
ticed in some mills is injurious to employees 
and employers in the industry. 


The Committee on Resolutions, which in 
the main concurred in the various resolutions 
submitted, reported unfavourably on one ask- 
ing release of all political prisoners through- 
out the world, on the ground that it was not 
specified what political prisoners it was sought 
to free. 


Still Opposed to Recognition of Soviet 
Russia 


A resolution was presented asking that the 
American Federation of Labour go on record 
as being in favour of the United States Gov- 
ernment commencing negotiations with the 
Russian Soviet Government “looking towards 
an adjustment of all difficulties and the speedy 
recognition of Soviet Russia by this Govern- 
ment.” The Committee on Resolutions, to 
which it was referred, reported that it saw 
“no reasons for recommending that the 
American Federation of Labour modify or 
change its position regarding recognition of 
the autocratic Soviet regime in Russia.” Pro- 
ceeding the report stated :— 


“There has been no essential change in 
either the character or the operations of that 
regime since we last had the question under 
consideration. It remains a regime of en- 
slavement, a regime determined to bring about 
world revolution if and when _ possible. 
Through the Red Internationale, which is con- 
trolled by the communist party of Russia, the 
soviet regime has continued its efforts to un- 
dermine and destroy the democratic labour 
movement of the United States. Its lack of 
progress in that direction is due, not to any 
lack of determination on its part, but to the 
strength and deep conviction of the member- 
ship of the American trade union movement. 
If it is not the assassin: standing over the 
prostrate body of freedom and democracy, it 
is always the would-be assassin, and we can 
be no less opposed to the one than to the 
other.” | 


The committee recommended “as thé prin- 


ciples of our movement demand, that we non- » 


concur with all possible emphasis and deter- 
mination in this resolution.” After a pro- 
longed discussion of the resolution the motion 
non-concurring was adopted unanimously. It 
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was subsequently moved and adopted that the 
report of the committee on the above resolu- 
tion, together with the discussion, be published 
as a pamphlet for general distribution. 


International Relations 


The Committee on International Relations, 
in reporting on the British miners’ appeal for 
assistance, commended the action of the ex- 
ecutive council in issuing an appeal for relief. 

The committee noted with approval that 
the executive council had continued corre- 
spondence with the International Federation 
of Trade Unions, and regretted that no agree- 
ment had been reached on the demands upon 
which the A. F. of L. predicates its willing- 
ness to affiliate. The Committee expressed 
“satisfaction that the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions has been a potential 
factor and stalwart bulwark in restraining the 
machinations of the communist groups and 
that it has refused to submerge constructive 
trade union principles to’ communist activi- 
ties.” 

The executive council, in reporting on the 
situation in Mexico outlined the reasons that 
the A. F. of L. had not “interfered in the 
difficult situation developed in Mexico over 
religious policies.” The committee on Inter- 
national Relations commended the report of 
the executive council on the subject, and 
recommended that the council be authorized 
to inquire into the relationship of the Mexi- 
can Federation of Labour and the Mexican 
Government, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing all the facts possible, and with special 
reference to the relationship alleged to exist 
between the Mexican Government and the 
Mexican Federation of Labour for the infor- 
mation of the affiliated unions. 

The committee in reporting on a resolution 
opposing participation of the United States 
in the League of Nations, World Court or 
International Labour Office, recommended the 
reference to the executive council for further 
consideration and such action as future cir- 
cumstances and events may warrant. This 
clause of the report of the commititee, as well 
as those preceding, was adopted. 


Assistance for Textile Workers 


Two resolutions appealing for financial as- 
sistance for striking textile workers in Passaic 
and Williamantic were reported on by the 
Committee on Resolution, which recom- 
mended that the executive council be author- 
ized to issue immediately an appeal to all 
affliated unions for financial assistance in 
behalf of the United Textile Workers of 
America, with which the strikers are identi- 
fied. This suggestion was adopted, as was 
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also a motion that the president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labour call a conference of 
national and international officers attending 
the convention to take under advisement the 
raising of funds for the immediate assistance 
of the Passaic strikers. It was subsequently 
proposed that a collection be taken up in the 
convention to relieve immediate needs, 
$1,286.10 being realized. 

Another resolution which was adopted was 
one extending full support to the striking 
cloakmakers of New York city and author- 
izing the executive council to take immediate 
steps to have all affiliated unions render finan- 
cial assistance. 


Fraternal Messages 


On the third day of the convention the fra- 
ternal message of the British Trades Union 
Congress was delivered by Mr. George Hicks, 
chairman of the British Trades Union Con- 
gress General Council, and Mr. J. Bromley, 
M.P., secretary of the Associated Society of 
Locomotive Engineers and Firemen. Frater- 
nal greetings of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada were presented by Mr. Rich- 
ard Lynch, of Montreal, Quebec, while the 
message from the Mexican Federation of 
Labour was delivered by Mr. Ricardo Tre- 
vino. At a subsequent session of the conven- 
tion Miss Anna Fitzgerald spoke on behalf 
of the Women’s International Union Label 
League, and Miss Rose Schneidermann de- 
livered a message from the National Women’s 
Trade Union League. Among the communi- 
cations received conveying fraternal greetings 
were those from the Porto Rico State Fed- 
eration, Diamond Workers’ Protective Union 
of America, Venezuelan Labour Union, and 
from the Italian workers in the United States. 
Greetings to the A. F. of L. were also received 
from the National commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion, and from the president of the 
Mexican Republic. 

At the close of the afternoon session of the 
seventh day each of the fraternal delegates 
from Canada, Great Britain and Mexico was 
presented with a handsomely engraved gold 
watch and chain. Mrs. Bromley, Mrs. Hicks 
and Mrs. Trevino, who accompanied their 
husbands, were also presented with smaller 
gold watches. 

Fraternal delegate Bromley was also the re- 
cipient of the gift of a mahogany clock, pre- 
sented by the railway organizations affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labour. 


Other Addresses 


It was announced at the morning session of 
the second day that a fraternal visit had been 
paid to the convention of the Metal Trades 
Department of the A. F. of L., which had met 
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previously, by a delegation representing the 
International Metal Workers’ Federation, with 
headquarters in Europe. The delegation, 
which also visited the federation convention, 
consisted of Mr. Robert Dissman, the general 
secretary of the Metal Trades Federation of 
Germany and a member of the Reichstag; 
Mr. Henri Labbé, secretary of the French 
Metal Trades Federation; Mr. Conrad Ilg, 
secretary of the Swiss Metal Trades Federa- 
tion, and Mr. J. T. Brownlie, representing the 
Metal Trades Federation of Great Britain, the 
latter of whom acted as spokesman, and ex- 
plained that the object of the visit was for 
the purpose of inducing the metal trades 
unions of the United States to become identi- 
fied with the International Metal Workers’ 
Federation. 

The convention also had as visitors at the 
same session representatives of the shoe work- 
ers’ unions in Germany, on whose behalf an 
address was delivered by Mr. Josef Simon, 
speaking in German, Dr. Phil. Margarete 
Ewinger-Schenk, translating. The object of 
the visit to the United States was to study 
the conditions of wages and employment in 
the boot and shoe industry for the benefit of 
the German shoe workers. 

Another address was delivered by Mr. Ver- 
non EH. Zeilger, a student of the law school of 
the University of Chicago, who visited the 
convention at the request of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America. 

Others who addressed the convention atone 
or other of the sessions were Mr. Walter E. 
Holloway, representing the People’s Legisla- 
tive Service; Dr. S. C; Curran, representing 
the Near East Relief; Mrs. Kate Richards 
O’Hare, a member of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers, who had investigated prison- 
made goods and prison conditions for the 
United Garment Workers of America; Rabbi 
Dr. Stephens S. Wise, of the Free Synagogue 
of New York city, who spoke on the Passaic 
textile workers’ strike; Mr. Spencer Miller, 
Jun., secretary of the Workers’ Education 
Bureau; Dr. Sherwood Eddy, secretary for 
Asia for the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, who spoke of conditions as he saw them 
in Russia, France, Germany and England; 
Mr. Eugene T. Lies, special representative of 
the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America. 


Visit of British Industrial Mission 


At one of the sessions of the convention 
the following members of the British Indus- 
trial Mission were introduced to the dele- 
gates: Mr. Ernest. Bevin and Mr. James Tay- 
lor, representatives of the employees, Mr. C. 
Randolph Smith, employers’ representative, 


and Mr. F. W. Leggett, of the British Minis- 
try of Labour. Mr. Bevin, who was the 
spokesman for the delegation, explained that 
the object of the Government sending them 
to Canada and the United States was to secure 
an impartial report of the prevailing condi- 
tions in industry. The remaining members 
of the mission, which is headed by Sir Wm. 
MacKenzie, were in other localities at the 
time of the Detroit visit. 


Memorial ig Deceased Members 


At one of the sessions the delegates stood in 
silence for a brief period as a tribute to the 
memory of labour representatives who had 
passed away during the past year. The list of 
departed members numbered 26, and included 
officers of international organizations as well 
as those of State and city labour bodies. 

At a later session a resolution, in which the 
name of the late president, Samuel Gompers, 
was specially mentioned, was adopted and in 
which tribute was paid to the memories of the 
departed. : 


Invitation Withdrawn 


At the afternoon session of the third day 
President Green was asked whether an invita- 
tion which had been extended to him to 
address the Y.M.C.A. in Detroit had been 
withdrawn. It was also stated that through the 
influence of the Board of Commerce certain 
clergymen had withdrawn invitations which 
had been extended to representatives of the 
trade union movement to speak in their re- 
spective churches. The president replied’ that 
in July last he had received an invitation 
from the secretary of the Detroit Y.M.C.A. to 
address a mass meeting under the auspices of 
that association on Sunday, October 10. A 
supplementary invitation was received Sep- 
tember 28 urging him to accept the invitation 
formerly extended. (Mr. Green stated he ac- 
cepted the invitation and came to Detroit 
fully prepared to deliver an address under the 
auspices of the Y.M.C.A. Subsequently the 
president and secretary of the Y.M.C.A. called 
upon Mr. Green and informed him that. the 
board of directors of the Y.M.C.A. had 
cancelled the invitation because it was 
believed that it would be both unwise 
and inadvisable for the president of the 
A.F. of L. to address a mass meeting under 
the auspices of the Detroit YMG Act The 
delegation further stated “that they had under 
way a building program that runs into mil- 
lions and they did not want anything to in- 
terfere with it; that they were apprehensive 
that if this meeting were held that the building 
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program would’ be seriously : interfered 
with.” After a number of speeches were 
made deploring the action of the Detroit 
Y.M<C.A., it was announced by Mr. James 
Myers, a representative of the Federal coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America, that 
fourteen speakers had been named to speak 
in the pulpits of Detroit churches on the fol- 
lowing Sunday, five of them labour men and 
the others social service workers; also that 
President Green would speak in the Congre- 
gational Church on Sunday afternoon and that 
Delegate John P. Frey was to address the 
local ministers’ association on the following 
Monday morning. At a subsequent session it 
was suggested that the board of trustees of 
the Y.M.C.A. be invited to appear before the 
convention and explain their action. The 
President, however, stated that there was a 
standing invitation to all citizens of Detroit 
who cared to listen to the proceedings to 
come and be present. He further stated 
that “we would welcome the directors of the 
Y.M.C.A.; we would be glad to have them 
come and sit with us. There does not seem 
to be any general desire that they come here 
for the purpose of defending themselves. I 
can’t imagine what kind of a defence they 
could make. If there is no objection we will 
consider the matter closed at this time and 
proceed to the regular order of business.” 
By resolution of the convention the address 
of President Green which he delivered in the 


Congregational Church was incorporated in the 
official proceedings of the federation. Similar 
action was taken in regard to a special sermon 
to delegates delivered in St. Aloysius Church, 
Detroit, by Rev. John A. Ryan, D.D., of the 
Catholic University, Washington, D.C., and 
to the address of Mr. John P. Frey delivered 
before the Ministerial Association of Detroit. 


Election of Officers 

The election of officers resulted in all former 
incumbents being re-elected as follows:— 

President, William Green; 

First vice-president, James Duncan; 

Second vice-president, Frank Duffy; 

Third vice-president, T. A. Rickert; 

Fourth vice-president, Jacob Fischer; 

Fifth vice-president, Matthew Woll; 

Sixth vice-president, Martin F. Ryan; 

Seventh vice-President, James Wilson; 

Highth vice-president, James P. Noonan; 

Treasurer, Daniel J. Tobin; 

Secretary, Frank Morrison. 


Delegates to the 1927 convention of the 
British Trades Union Congress, A. J. Berres 
and John Coefield; 

Fraternal delegate to the Trades.and Labour 
Congress of Canada, Thos. McQuade. 

Los Angeles, Cal., was chosen as the con- 
vention city for 1927. 





NOTES ON LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 


International Printing Pressmen and Assist- 


ants’ Union of North America 


HE thirty-first convention of the Interna- 
tional Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union of North America was held on August 
23 to 28, 1926, at Pressmen’s Home, Ten~- 
-nessee. A large number of delegates were 
present from the United States and Canada. 
A membership of approximately 40,000 was 
represented by the delegates present. An item 
of special interest on the program, was 
the dedication of a memorial chapel in 
honour of the 5,552 members of the organ- 
ization who rendered service in the world- 
war and in memory of the 111 who paid 
the supreme sacrifice. Among those who de- 
livered addresses during the dedicational 
ceremonies were: Hon. Newton D. Baker, 
~ former Secretary of War of the United States; 
Hon. Josephus Daniels, former Secretary of 
Navy of the United States; Hon. Gideon D. 
Robertson, former Minister of Labour of 


Canada; Gen. Jas. A. Drain, former Com- 
mander of the American Legion; Hon. Austin 
Peay, Governor of Tennessee, and Rey. 
Joseph Lonergan, former Chaplain of the 
American Legion. During the opening ses- 
sions of the convention addresses were de- 
livered by representatives from other Interna- 
tional unions and by a number of prominent 
business men. 

The first committee to present its report 
was that on International Allied Printing 
Trades Councils, bodies whose jurisdiction 
and authority has to do solely with the sub- 
ject of the use and distribution of the allied 
printing trades council label. The commit- 
tee was of the opinion that “joint action on 
the label proposition was best, but when it 
was apparent that joint action had failed, it 
was only natural that attention should be 
given to our own label, its promotion and its 
use.” 

The convention adopted the report of the 
committee on Office Building, which recom- 
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mended that the auditorium, formerly used 
as a convention hall, but inadequate to ac- 
commodate ¢future conventions owing to in- 
creased representation, be used as a display 
room for exhibiting supplies, devices, tools 
and all kinds of pressroom equipment acces- 
sories, and samples of printing. The dele- 
gates reiterated their endorsation of the 
League of Nations as adopted at previous 
conventions. The committee on labels were 


in accord with the opinion expressed by Mr. 


John W. Hays, president of the Union Label 
Trades Department of the American Federa- 
tion of Labour, who stated, that “if every 
organized worker, his family and sympathiz- 
ers in America used exclusively union label 
products there would not only come to the 
workers economic improvements in compen- 
sation rates and working conditions, but there 
would be eliminated from our country the 
necessity of engaging in strikes or opposing 
lockouts engineered by unfair employers.” 

Signed agreements instead of verbal under- 
standing for all local organizations was the 
adopted recommendation of the committee 
on contracts with employers. 

Reference was made by the committee on 
the home, to the new hotel which had been 
constructed at the entrance to the Interna- 
tional Union’s property, in which a conven- 
tion hall had been built with a seating capac- 
ity of one thousand. This was necessary 
owing to the fact that the international union 
was defraying the expenses of a representative 
from every local union within its jurisdiction 
to the 1928 convention. Mention was also 
made of other building activities that have 
been carried out, such as the erection of a 
paper house, alterations to the power plant 
and the construction of new roadways. 

The committee on Canadian affairs referred 
to the trying conditions that had confronted 
the commercial printing business of Canada 
since the 1924 convention, but they were op- 
timistic as to the future, there being ample 
signs of improvement beginning to manifest 
themselves. Special mention was made of the 
generous support given to members in Can- 
ada and to the interest taken in their welfare 
by President Berry and the board of directors. 


In the report of the Committee on con- 
tracts with unions, reference was made to a 
number of documents which had been pre- 
sented by individual members and officers of 
local unions of the International Brotherhood 
of Bookbinders, in which they advocated the 
consolidation of their international union with 
the International Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants’ Union. However, as these requests 
did not emanate from officers of the Inter- 


national Brotherhood of Bookbinders, the only 
action taken was to authorize the board of 
directors, upon invitation, to engage in con- 
versations and the formation of such plans 
as may be necessary, to make such recom- 
mendations to the membership as circum- 
stances warrant and to take such action as in 
their judgment may be expedient and best for 
the trade. 

In speaking of the harmonious feeling and 
high regard that has existed for many years 
between the National Society of Operative 
Printers and Assistants and the Printing 
Machine Managers’ Trade Society of Great 
Britain and the international] union, mention 
was made of the general strike in which the 
printing trades unions as well as practically 
all organizations of labour in England had 
engaged. The committee was of the opinion 
that the organized workers of United States 
and Canada considered that a general strike 
was both impractical and unsound. While 
the committee on officers’ reports were re- 
viewing that part of the president’s address 
dealing with the establishment of a widows 
and orphans’ home, President Berry stated 
that “the widows and orphans’ home would 
be open to the wives and dependent children 
of deceased members of the organization. The 
home would be a series of cottages in which 
women who had children dependent upon 
them could find a refuge where their children 
could be reared, educated and developed in 
an atmosphere that will be wholesome and 
good. Jt will take a million dollars to do 
this job because we want to establish a-per- 
manent endowment of at least $800,000 so 
that we might be able to give each mother 
and little ones a few dollars aside from a free 
cottage, free water, heat, milk, etc.” So en- 
thusiastically received was the  president’s 
scheme for the establishment of a home that 
within twenty minutes over $55,000 was sub- 
scribed by the delegates present. The land on 
which the home is to be built was presented 
by President Berry to the international union 
and is valued at $35,000. 

The committee on American Federation of 
Labour reported that the voting strength of 
the International union at the conventions of 
the A.F. of L., had steadily increased from 
1907 until the present. At the 1925 A.F. of L. 
convention the international union had 400 
votes, ranking fourteenth of all national and 
international organizations. The convention 
adopted the recommendation of the commit- 
tee to congratulate William Green, president ~ 
of the American Federation of Labour, upon 
his appointment to that office. 

Hon. George A. Isaacs, former member of 
the British House of Commons and General 
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Secretary of the Operative Printers and As- 
sistants’ Society of Great Britain, paid tri- 
bute to the international union for the erec- 
tion of their chapel, and informed those 
present that 3,000 of the members of his or- 
ganization enlisted for war service and out 
of this number 331 did not return. He asked 
the privilege of sending a Bible of English 
manufacture to be placed on the table in the 
chapel. During the course of his address 
Mr. Isaaes referred to the miners’ strike in 
Great Britain and stated that “there was very 
great suffering among the people in the min- 
ing villages, although the other organizations 
were doing everything possible to relieve the 
situation.” At the conclusion of the address, 
President Berry suggested, and a motion was 
adopted to the effect that a cheque for $1,000 
be drawn and presented to Mr. Isaacs for 
delivery to the miners’ cause in England. 


During the convention a letter was received 
from President Coolidge in which he con- 
eratulated the organization on the building of 
3, beautiful chapel to be used by all denomina- 
tions as a place of worship. A letter from 
William Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labour, expressed his sincere 
regrets at inability to be present owing to the 
fact that he was presiding at a meeting of the 
executive council of the AF. of L., being held 
in Montreal, Canada. 


Among the resolutions adopted by the con- 
vention were the following: 


(1) Urging the international union directly 
and through its affiliated locals to study and 
consider the purchase of stock in the Union 
Life Insurance Company. 


(2) Ratifying the action of directors and 
executive officers in chartering and organizing 
the Pressmen and Assistants’ Patent Corpora- 
tion and authorizing expenditure necessary to 
promote and operate the same. 


(3) Recommending the amending of the 
constitution to allow international officers to 
have all the rights of regularly elected dele- 
gates in conventions. 

(4) Recommending an increase of twenty 


per cent in the salary of the president, vice- 
presidents and secretary. 


The officers elected were: President, George 
L. Berry; Vice-presidents, John '(M. Brophy, 
William H. McHugh, 8. B. Marks, and George 
R. Brunet, Montreal, Canada; Secretary- 
treasurer, Joseph C. Orr. 


Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ Inier- 
mational Union of America 


The biennial convention of the Bricklayers, 
Masons and Plasterers’ International Union 
of America was held in Atlantic City, NwJ., 
from September 13 to 22, 1926, with 448 dele- 
gates present, representing 195 subordinate 
unions in the United States and Canada. 

In his address to the convention, interna- 
tional president W. J. Bowen reviewed the 
development of the international union from 
the time of its inception in 1865 until the 
present time. He spoke of the establishment 
of the mortuary fund in 1910 and of the old 
age pension and disability benefit system in 
1915. The establishment of the International 
Brick Company in E] Paso, Texas, was, he 
considered, another forward step taken by the 
international union. Before closing his ad- 
dress, president Bowen tendered his resigna- 
tion, to take effect on January 31st, 1927. 

A motion was made calling upon the presi- 
dent to withdraw his resignation, this being 
afterwards amended to read “that this con- 
vention absolutely refuse to accept the resigna- 
tion of president Bowen at this time”. The 
amended motion was adopted by a unanimous 
rising vote of the delegates. 


Among those who addressed the convention 
at, its opening session was Matthew Woll, vice- 
president, of the American Federation of La- 
bour, who explained in detail the Union La- 
bour Life Insurance Company, which he 
characterized as a new phase of the labour 
movement, another development in the on- 
ward march of organized labour. 


Some of the resolutions adopted by th 
convention were the following :— 


Directing the executive board to subscribe, 
in the name of the international union, the 
full amount of stock and surplus allowed in 
the Union Labour Life Insurance Company, 
namely, 800 shares for the sum of $40,000 ; 


Instructing the executive board to investi- 
gate the request of the New York State Con- 
ference petitioning the convention to help in 
establishing a labour Bank in New York 
state, the place to be selected by the board; 

Empowering the executive board to support 
the subordinate unions in Chicago in the 
matter of brick instead of concrete sewers; 

Instructing the executive board to co-oper- 
ate with branch No. 4 (New York city) in its 
fight against the non-union conditions in 
marble saw-mills, even to the extent, if neces- 
sary, of establishing a wholesale marble yard 
and mill in New York; 
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Empowering the executive board to for- 
ward to the British miners on strike a dona- 
tion in proportion to the contributions of 
~ other international unions; 

Recommending that a special assessment of 
$2 a year, for a period of three years, be 
levied on the membership of the union, same 
to be collected in the months of July and Au- 
gust, $1 each month, to be used for the pur- 
pose of purchasing ground and erecting a 
building for the use of the organization, to be 
located at Washington, D.C.; and recom- 
mending further that the executive board ap- 
point a committee, to be drawn from the dif- 
ferent sections of the country, to be known 
as the building committee, to work in con- 
junction with the executive-board and to ap- 
prove plans and specifications. 

The convention also adopted a number of 
amendments to the constitution and com- 
mended the work of the secretary and trea- 
surer. 

The officers elected were: President, Wil- 
liam J. Bowen, 1417 K Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Secretary, John J. Gleeson, 1417 
K Street, N.W., Washington, D.C.; Treasurer, 
H. C. Bates, 1417 K Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. Among the ten vice-presidents are 
two resident in Canada, namely, Walter 
Thorne, 1017 Ossington Ave., Toronto, Ont., 
and John McLeod, 10 Stanton Ave., Toronto, 
Ont. 

Boston, Mass., was chosen as the conven- 
tion city in 1928. 


“Twenty-five Years of International Trade 
Unicnism”’ 


The International Federation of Trade 
Unions has published a useful book, written 
by its secretary, J. Sassenbech, outlining the 
activities of the Federation in connection with 
the celebration of its founding’ at Copenhagen 
in 1901. It is a record of the principal events 
that have occurred since 1901; and also of 
previous efforts to link the various national 
movements together in one international or- 
ganization. The first practical attempt of this 
kind, it is noted, was the conference called 
by the Parliamentary Committee of the 
British Trades Union Congress in London, in 
1888, to consider better methods of organiza- 
tion, hours of work, and other labour ques- 
tions. However, the German, Austrian and 
Russian unions were not included in the invi- 
tations to this congress. A further attempt 
to build up an international organization was 
initiated by the French trade unions at an 
international conference which met in. the 
Paris Labour Exchange in December, 1900, 
when it was sought to create an International 
Labour Secretariat as a step to the formation 


of a Workers’ International. Some Italian 
and British delegates took part im addition. 


_to the French, but in view of the lack of sup- 


port given to the conference the Secretariat 
was not formed. Instead, the French trade 
union centre was commissioned to get in 
touch with the trade unions of other coun- 
tries and obtain their opinion on the calling 
of a new international conference. 

As neither the British nor the French at- 
tempts were successful, the Copenhagen Con- 
ference of 1901 must be taken as the starting-. 
point of the International Trade Union move- 
ment, and its 25th anniversary is accordingly 
being celebrated this: year. 

The book then describes the development. 
of the organization from 1901 to the present 
year. The war brought the international 
movement to a temporary standstill, but: 
signs of recovery were evident even before 
the Armistice, and by the beginning of 1919 
it had become possible to convene an inter- 
national congress at Amsterdam, which was 
the starting point for new and closer co-opera- 
tion. Events since 1919 are summarized in 
convenient form. Much of the success of the 
movement is attributed to Karl Legien, the 
first international secretary of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions, and past 
president of the general committee of the 
German Trade Unions. The book may be 
obtained from the Publication Department of 
the Trades and Labour .Congress of Canada, 
172 McLaren street, Ottawa, for 35 cents. 





The Nova Scotia Accident Prevention As- 
sociation proposes to conduct an active cam- 
paign among the industries of the province in 
connection with first aid classes. The estab- 
lishment of a merit rating system such as 
exists in Ontario and other provinces under 
Workmen’s Compensation is also recom- 
mended. The Association recently considered 
the subject of a resolution passed by the 
Nova Scotia Medical Society at their recent 
annual meeting, to the effect that unlimited 
medical aid should be provided under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, instead of aid 
for 30 days only, as at present. No action 
was taken on this proposal, which it was 
thought would involve additional cost in ad- 
ministration. 





The Essex County Safety Association (On- 
tario) decided during October to establish 
safety schools, with a membership fee of one 
dollar. Classes will be held throughout the 
winter months, the students being divided into 
trade groups, which will be addressed by per- 
sons conversant with the problems in the 
several trades. 
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LABOUR INVESTMENTS AND 


HE American Federationist, in its issue 
for October, contained a discussion on 
the subject of labour investments in industry, 
arising out of certain proposals with regard 
to a definite labour investment policy that 
had been made in an earlier issue of the 
same publication by Professor William Z. 
Ripley, of Harvard University. Professor 
Ripley suggested that with proper organi- 
zation labour investments might be used to 
make labour an active partner in productive 
industry. To this end he proposed that the 
American Federation of Labour should or- 
ganize a responsible bureau of information 
for the purpose of directing the attention of 
employees with small sums to invest to 
sources of sound advice in regard to invest- 
ments. Such a service, he suggested, might 
be rendered by labour banks. No invest- 
ments, however, should be encouraged other 
than those carrying voting power, which 
would enable the workers to participate in 
the election of the directors and in manage- 
ment policy. Workers’ voting power, he sug- 
gested, might be thrown in one block or group 
in order to bring about the establishment 
of advance labour observation posts on boards 
of directors, and might ultimately become 
a considerable element in the management 
of large corporations. 

These proposals by Professor Ripley were 
discussed by trade union officials and other 
exponents of trade union policy, as follows,— 

President J. P. Noonan, of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, con- 
sidered that labour organizations might, as 
suggested, serve their members by furnishing 
them, at their request, with information as 
to sound investments. ‘Such a service had 
been conducted for some time by the Electri- 
cal Brotherhood. The Brotherhood’s experi- 
ence however, was that “the campaign to create 
so-called employee ownership is all for the 
purpose of tying each man more closely ‘to his 
job in the hopes of some little return on the 
stock he holds in the company, we view the 
whole practice as vicious from a trade union 
standpoint at least, and done principally for 
the purpose of creating so-called loyal em- 
ployees.” 

Dr. H. A. Millis, of the Department of 
Political Economy, University of (Chicago, 
also held the view that existing employees’ 
investment plans have “strings tied to 
them;” that the amount of stock offered is 
usually limited to a small fraction of the 
whole; that it usually reverts to the com- 


INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 


pany under certain conditions, and that it is 
often “non-voting” stock. “I should not 
want,” he says, “to co-operate even in good 
stock-selling plans unless real control was 
fairly certain to be realized. For union men 
I should favour labour banks, offering oppor- 
tunities for safe investments freely made. A 
union cannot afford to have its members too 
closely tied up in their interests with in- 
dividual firms in which they have invested.” 

Mr. James M. Lynch, former president of 
the International Typographical Union, con- 
siders Professor Ripley’s proposals indefinite, 
and utters a warning against the danger of 
taking a false step, or “promulgating advice 
predicated on a few facts.” He suggests how- 
ever, the appointment of a committee to 
study the whole question of the investment 
of the savings of wage-earners, their report to 
be subjected to discussion by the Federation. 

Dr. R. F. Foerster, formerly director of In- 
dustrial Relation Sections, Princeton Univer- 
sity, agrees with Professor Ripley’s sugges- 
tions, holding that the Federation might well 
establish a centre for financial data which 
would act mainly through correspondence 
with local organizations Yelated to it, includ- 
ing labour banks, and partly perhaps through 
the independent circulation of printed infor- 
mation. A financial centre might compile 
general information on the significance of 
different kinds of stocks and of bonds as chan- 
nels of investment.” 

President B. M. Jewell, of the Railway Em- 
ployees’ Department, American Federation of 
Labour, notes that “American workers are in- 
vesting their savings in corporations control- 
led by their employer, notwithstanding the 
fact that the American Labour’ Movement 
has repeatedly advised that to do so has a 
tendency to impair the economic welfare of 
the worker, because it tends to make him 
more subservient to, rather than more inde- 
pendent of, his employer.” However, the sug- 
gestion that the American Federation of 
Labour should maintain an investigation and 
advisory bureau respecting investments, would, 
he thinks, be a valuable service to the Ameri- 
can worker. Many of the component organi- 
zations of the Federation, in fact, are already 
conducting investigations and giving advice 
to their membership respecting investment of 
savings. No stocks should be recommended 
which do not carry full voting rights. The 
Federation, might well establish a “clearing 
house,” by agreement among the labour banks 
and labour unions participating in the banks. 
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He considers the guidance of worker-invest- 
ors a “very pressing and vital subject.” 

Mr. John H. Williams, consulting engineer, 
New York City, approves of Professor Rip- 
ley’s suggestion for an “investment trust” 
operated by a board of directors appointed 
from the various labour banks as a medium 
for the investment of labour’s savings. How- 
ever, he regards quarterly statements, figured 
and issued by the company in 'terms of dollars 
per share, from a practical standpoint, as 
more important than voting rights. ‘“Quar- 
terly statements in dollars per share can be 
had for the asking by any considerable num- 
ber of stockholders and will constitute the 
first step in the education concerning invest- 
ment, without which voting rights will ac- 
complish but little.” 

William P. Clarke, president of tthe Ameri- 
can Bank, Toledio, Ohio, advised caution on 
the part of labour unions before they em- 
bark on a fresh enterprise such as Professor 
Ripley suggests. He referred to unfortunate 
labour experiences with labour temples and co- 
operative factories. For example, he states 
that had it not been for the American Flint 
Glass Workers’ Union advancing $174,000, the 
Toledo trade unionists would have lost their 
investment of $131,000 almost three years 
ago... . When I think of co-operative fac- 
tories I can say to you that there have been 
many efforts made by the men in my own 
industry to control a factory, and in practic- 
ally every instance it has been a failure, T 
am sorry to say that those failures did not 
only mean the loss of money invested, but, as 
a rule, they conducted the business in a way 
that jeopardized the interest of other con- 
cerns and the workmen employed by such con- 
cerns, that is, when they were pinched for 
funds, they would not lhesitate to go out and 
demoralize the market by cutting prices.” Mr. 
Clarke believes that Professor Ripley’s pro- 
posals are good in theory but impracticable. 

Mr. Daniel J. Tobin, engineer, believes, on 
the other hand, that the suggested plan is 
feasible and that labour unions would be 
Wise in adopting it. He cites a financial 
authority writing in the New York Times in 
November, 1925, on the diffusion of stock 
ownership, that control of large corporations 
might be obtained by a comparatively small 
amount of the total stock concentrated in 
the hands of a single individual or group. 
“An organized minority can certainly block 
or promote action in any corporation. The 
Chesapeake & Ohio stockholders prove it. 
That the plan to vote employee stock as a 
unit through the union is not a mere fancy 
is proved by the employees of the Philadel- 
phia Rapid Transit Company. At one 


time, the Board of Directors of that com- 
pany wanted to oust the Mitten manage- 
ment. The men wanted to keep it. So they 
set aside a quarter of a million of their own 
funds, bought stock quietly, voted it as a 
unit by turning their proxies over to Mr. 
Mitten, and in that way obtained the control 
necessary to keep the management they 
wanted. When this thing is done on a large 
scale, employees obtain big blocks of stock. 
For instance, the employees of the Standard 
Oil of New Jersey own 4 per cent of the 
total amount of common outstanding. They 
rank next to J. D. Rockefeller, Jr., in individ- 
ual holdings. 'The employees of the US. 
Steel own 8 per cent of the amount out- 
standing. Think what this would mean if all 
of it were voted as a unit.” The whole idea, 
he concludes, presents great opportunities for 
union leadership. 

Mr. Charles L. Reed, business agent and 
educational director, Central Labour Union, 
Salem, Massachusetts, believes that while 
labour banks might do important work in 
safeguarding workers’ investments, it could 
not be expected that labour could acquire 
control of corporations !by investing ‘their 
small capital. Moreover, positive harm might 
result to the labour movement by the pub- 
licity that would be given to “labour manage- 
ment” by the real managers of the corpora- 
tions. He quotes the law of Massachusetts 
on this subject (General laws, chapter 156) :— 

A manufacturing corporation may provide by bylaw 
for the nomination and election by its employees of 
one or more of these members of its board of direc- 
tors. All such elections shall be held at the works 
of the corporation on the day of the annual meet- 
ing, and the voting shall be by secret ballot. A 
director elected by the employees shall have the same 
rights and powers and shall be subject to the same 


duties and responsibilities as a director elected by the 
stockholders. 


In the Chancery Division of the High Court 
of Justice of England and Wales an injunc- 
tion was granted recently to restrain the 
Amalgamated Marine Workers’ Union from 
interfering with the fund of the National 
Union of Ships’ Stewards, Cooks, Butchers 
and Bakers. The former union was formed 
by the alleged amalgamation of the Stewards’ 
Union and the British Seafarers’ Union. A 
member of the Stewards’ Union brought the 
action on behalf of himself and all other mem- 
bers of the Union, to obtain a declaration 
that the amalgamation was void, and also an 
injunction as stated above. The Trade Union 
Act. requires that if trade unions desire to 
amalgamate a ballot must be taken, more 
than half the members voting, and a majority 
of at least 20 per cent voting in favour of 
the proposal. The court found that the legal 
requirements had not been met in this case. 
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NOTES ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


The Growth of Vocational Education in 
Oniario 


"THE following statement is taken’ from 

Premier Ferguson’s speech in connection 
with the opening of the new Vocational School 
at St. Thomas. 

The rapid growth of vocational education 
in Ontario during the last ten years is told 
in the reports of the Education Department. 
In 1925 the total enrolment of day pupils, 
full and part-time, exceeded fifteen thousand, 
while over forty thousand students were in 
attendance at night classes. Over five hun- 
dred teachers were engaged in this. work. 
These figures indicate that a new movement 
in education, almost revolutionary in charac- 
ter, 1s going on in Canada. 

The explanation is not hard to find. The 
Department of Education made surveys of 
our conditions, and sent commissions to visit 
other countries. Investigation showed that 
we in Ontario were being left behind in’ the 
race for educational efficiency. The ladder 
reaching from the kindergarten to the uni- 
versity was travelled by only a few, and the 
majority of our young people were inade- 
quately trained for the duties of citizenship. 
They were not being trained for industrial 
life nor to apply intelligence in the pursuit of 
agriculture. 

The outcome of these reports was three im- 
portant legislative acts, revolutionary in char- 
acter, which have largely influenced our edu- 
cational program. The Dominion Govern- 
ment placed ten million dollars aside to assist 
the provinces in establishing vocational 
schools. The Provincial Government passed the 
Industrial Educational Act and the Adolescent 
School attendance Act. The former Act of- 
fered municipalities liberal grants for the 
erection, equipment and ma:ntenance of Tech- 
nical and Commercial High Schools; the lat- 
ter made attendance compulsory up to the 
age of sixteen. The natural result was the 
rapid increase in attendance in all our second- 
ary schools. A building program became 
necessary and, with only a few exceptions, 
every city in Ontario erected a school of the 
new type offering the broader courses of 
study. 


Plan to Promote Technical Education in 
Western Canada Through Correspond- 
ence Instruction and Evening 
Classes 


At an Inter-provincial Conference on Voca- 
tional Education held at Calgary in April, 
1925, the following resolution was adopted :— 


Whereas it is desirable that co-operative action be 
taken in the four western provinces in the formulation 


of standard courses for vocational correspondence and 
evening schools and, 

Whereas it is desirable that investigation be made 
of the feasibility of co-operative action along other 
lines of vocational education; 

Therefore this conference recommends that each of 
the four western departments of education appoint 
one representative to act upon an_ inter-provincial 
vocational education committee for the purpose of :— 

(a) Considering and reporting upon standard courses 
for correspondence and evening schools and indicating 
methods for their compilation and distribution; 

(b) Reporting to the various departments upon the 
scope of interprovincial co-operation ; 

(c) Preparing the details of any scheme or agreement 
arising out of clauses (a) and (b) and submitting the 
same to the departments of education concerned. 


Representatives from the four provinces 
were appointed to act as such committee and 
two meetings have been held at the Provin- 
cial Institute of Technology and Art, Cal- 
gary. The committee sought to find out and 
develop a vocational education policy for 
Western Canada that might be universal in 
application, not too expensive in organiza- 
tion and application, provide a program 
adapted to the peculiar needs of the country 
to be served, and be readily available to per- 
sons in sparsely settled areas. 

The correspondence method of giving in- 
struction was thoroughly canvassed, and 
while it was felt that it was not as effective 
a method as man to man instruction it never- 
theless had in it many commendable features 
that made it valuable as a means of instruc- 
tion under conditions in Western Canada. It 
offers assistance to anyone living within reach 
of the mail and in this way is the most far- 
reaching and democratic scheme that may be 
devised. This method of instruction has been 
very highly developed and efficiently used in 
Wisconsin, Massachusetts and Pennsylvania 
as a part of their State systems of education, 
and also in the province of Nova Scotia. The 
committee felt that it was a method that 
could render extensive service more _ eco- 
nomically than any other known plan and 
has recommended its use throughout West- 
ern Canada. 

Careful consideration was given to courses 
of instruction that might be profitably given 
by the correspondence method. Without 
making specific application of any course to 
any province, it was thought that there was a 
useful service to be rendered through the 
following courses: coal mining, steam engi- 
neering, electricity, gas engine (including 
motor cars, tractors and stationary engines), 
dressmaking and millinery, business courses, 
plumbing, heating and ventilating and me- 
chanical drawing. After carefully planning 
the range and content of these courses it was 
estimated that the cost of preparing them in 
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Western Canada would exceed $40,000. In 
adidition to this there would be the cost of 
reproducing these lessons and maintaining a 
service staff to make instruction effective. If 
each province assumed the responsibility of 
organizing two distinct courses and gave their 
courses into the pool available for all, each 
province would be provided with eight courses 
for the cost of two. And since fifty per cent 
of this cost would be repayable to the pro- 
vince through federal grants, the courses so 
produced would be available to each province 
at a reduction of 873 per cent of the original 
cost. 

After carefully reviewing and considering 
the rather large capital outlay involved, it 
was thought that it would be better to ex- 
amine ready-made courses as issued by com- 
mercial correspondence schools and other or- 
ganizations with the view to selecting those 
that would meet the need of Western Canada 
at a much lower initial outlay. 


Negotiations are now under way with some 
of the leading correspondence schools, which, 
it is hoped, will result in co-operative action 
whereby specially selected courses will be 
made available in the four provinces at 
greatly reduced cost to both pupils and pro- 
vincial governments. 

The committee has recommended that ex- 
perienced instructors be engaged to prepare 
manuals for the purpose of assisting teachers 
in evening classes. These manuals are to 
contain outlines of the lessons to be taught 
and to deal with method, teaching devices, 
reference material and other phases of the 
teachers’ problem. For this purpose it was 
recommended that 12 manuals be prepared in 
the following departments :— 


English for non-English students; voca- 
tional English; shop mathematics; shop 
sketching and blue print reading; , machine 
shop practice; sheet-metal work ; blacksmith- 
ing; electricity; motor. mechanics; automo- 
tive electricity; plumbing, heating and venti- 
lating, and dressmaking. 

The cost of these manuals is to be borne 
equally by the provincial and federal govern- 
ments, 


Three Rivers Paper School Opened 


The Pulp and Paper Magazine announced 
in its issue of October 7 that the Technical 
and Paper Making School at Three Rivers, 
which is conducted under the auspices of the 
Forestry Department of the Quebec Govern- 
ment, opened its doors for the fall session 
early in October. The mills at’ Three Rivers 
have appointed representatives to an advisory 
committee which meets monthly in consulta- 


tion with the principal of the school, and 
which is augmented by members of a general 
committee. With the co-operation of this 
committee, of which the editor of the Pulp 
and Paper Magazine is chairman, the school 
has arranged three groups of courses: 1. Day 
school classes for those who are not yet en- 
gaged in the industry, but who are preparing 
themselves for a pulp or paper mill career. 
2. A complete course arranged for men who 
are employed in the mills, given both day and 
evening so as to accommodate those who are 
on shift work. 3. Unit courses which give the 
essentials of individual jobs to men who want 
merely to improve their knowledge of the par- 
ticular work on which they are engaged, such 
as acid makers, paper finishers, grinder men, 
ete. 


The Three Rivers technical school was con- 
stituted a corporation under a provincial act 
of 1918. By another act of 1924 it became a 
provincial technical school for pulp and paper 
industry (Lasour Gazerre, April 1924, page 
304). The agreement between the province 
and the school corporation authorized the gov- ; 
ernment to organize and maintain a paper 
making school for the period of 20 years, 
subject to termination on six months’ notice 
by the government. The government pays 
the interest and sinking fund of the bonds 
issued by the school corporation as well as 
the salaries of the director and principal, pro- 
fessors, foremen and other employees both 
for general technical instruction and for in- 
instruction in the manufacture of pulp and 
paper, and other expenses in connection with 
the establishment. The government further 
assumes various debts incurred by the school, 
the latter body transferring to the province all 
the grants now received from the province, 
the city of Three Rivers, or other sources. 





The accidents reported to the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Board during the 
month of October numbered 6,122, 31 of these 
being fatal, as against 5,761 accidents dur- 
ing October a year ago, of which 40 were 
fatal. This brings the total number of acci- 
dents reported to date this year 54,546, as 
compared with 49,743 during the same period 
of 1925. The benefits awarded during Octo- — 
ber amounted to $503,282.34, $413,361.94 of 
this being for compensation and $89,920.40 for 
medical aid, as compared with $482,622.40 
total benefits during October of 1925. The 
total benefits awarded to date this year are 
$4,701,759.92, and in the same period of 1925 
benefits were $4,589,961.74. 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Nova Scotia Accident Prevention Association 


HE Nova Scotia Accident Prevention As- 
sociation is conducting a campaign 
among the industrial establishments of the 
province with a view to securing safer condi- 
tions of work for the employees, and at the 
same time lowering the heavy charges against 
industry for workmen’s compensation. This 
association has authority, under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, to make rules which, 
when they have been approved by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, become binding 
on all the employers included in the class 
affected thereby. (LABouR GAZETTE, June, 1925, 
page 570). 

The association has recently sent. out a num- 
ber of leaflets, posters and notices for distri- 
bution in the places of employment through- 
out the province. These notices called at- 
tention to the cost of accidents, not only to 
the injured person, but also to the employer 
and the consumer. The workman, it is pointed 
out, pays in time lost and in physical pain; 
where a permanent disability results, this loss 
is a heavy one, the entire family being affected 
and sharing the misfortune. The employer 
pays through loss of production, labour turn- 
over, lowered efficiency, and- increased insur- 
ance cost. The consumer also pays because 
the article purchased must cost more. This 
means that the whole community is involved. 
The industries of Nova Scotia, it is declared, 
are paying more than one million dollars each 
year for accidental injuries to their employees. 
The compensation cost of industrial accidents 
from 1917 to 1925 was $9,727,349; the num- 
ber of workmen killed was 801 and the in- 
jured, in some degree, was 59,349. Nearly 
all this human suffering, loss of life and money 
was preventable. The compensation assess- 
ment rate depends on the number and na- 
ture of accidents. 

Many posters have been issued recently 
with reference to the needs of particular in- 
dustries. One of these calls attention to the 
dangers of loose clothing near moving ma- 
chinery. Other posters give instructions to 
sawyers and other operatives, as follows :— 


To THE SAWYER 


Yours is a responsible job in more ways than one, 
for the safety of several men (including your own) 
depends to a large extent on your carefulness. 

See that your saw, carriage and other equipment 
are in good shape and properly set up. If not they 
are dangerous. 

Have your saw arbour covered and wherever possible 
guard shaftings, couplings, gears, belts, etc. 

Teach your canter and tailing-out man to be always 
careful. Do not permit tailing-out man to trip taper. 

Do not permit any carrying on or fooling around 
you when the mill is running. 
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: Wear snug fitting clothing. Loose or open clothing 
is likely to be caught by moving machinery and haul 
you into serious danger. 


INSTRUCTIONS RESPECTING BELTS 


To throw off, shut off power if possible. Throw 
belt off driving pulley first—use a pole or stick—not 
your hand. To put on shut off power if possible—or 
if belt is running idle on overhead driving pulley, 
throw it off with a pole. 

Put belt on driven pulley first. Then put belt on 
driving pulley, using a rope or stick or belt to guide 
it on. Do not put on by hand while pulley is running. 
Do not let pole catch in spokes. Hold it at your side. 
Do not let clothing catch on pulley, belt or shaft. 

If you use a ladder, it should have hook over 
shaft or should be held by someone. Do not put on 
a belt until someone has shown you how to do it 
safely. 


Separate posters are also issued for the in- 
struction of the man “tailing out,” and the 
elevator man, and simple suggestions are of- 
fered for the safe management of boilers. 

Of special interest are the safety rules for 
sawmills, this industry being responsible for 
a large proportion of accidents in the pro- 
vince. 


Sarety Ruues ror SAWMILLS 


Posting of Notice—Every sawmill operator shall 
keep a copy of these regulations posted up in his 
mill while it is running. When card becomes spoiled 
through moving of mill or otherwise, a new one can be 
obtained free of charge from—Nova Scotia Accident 
Prevention Association, P.O. Box 267, Halifax, N.S. 


Boilers.—(a) All boilers should be thoroughly in- 
spected internally and externally by a competent in- 
spector at least once in every year. (b) The safe work- 
ing pressure as fixed by a competent inspector shall 
never be exceeded. 


Engines—(a) All engine fly wheels shall be guarded 
so as to prevent injuries through accidental contact 
with them. (b) Projecting engine crank shafts shall 
be guarded. (c) Care shall be taken that no object 
can fall from floor or platform into fly wheel and so 
be thrown out at high velocity. 


Pulleys.—(a) All pulleys shall be guarded or fenced 
off, unless so placed that there is no possibility of a 
workman being caught. (6) In turning down pulleys 
on shaft, it shall be done at a safe speed and with a 
proper tool for the purpose. 


Belts.—(a) Belts shall be walled off where there 
is a possibility that a person might be caught in them. 
(5) Substantial guards shall be erected over main 
drive and edger belts, to protect men working on 
log skids, should belt break. 

Shafting.—(a) All revolving shafting, if exposed to 
contact, shall be guarded. (Men have been caught 
and killed on smooth revolving shafts). (b) Shaft 
couplings shall be protected and have in them no pro- 
jecting bolts. 


Set screws.—(a) All projecting set screws in any 
moving parts of machinery shall be removed and re- 
placed by flush set screws, unless so placed that there 
is absolutely no possibility of a workman being caught 
thereon. This applies also to projecting bolts, keys, 
or any projecting part which might catch in clothing. 


Note:—Ordinary set screws may be countersunk or 
replaced by the hollow ‘“‘safety’” type which is now 
procurable. 
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Gears.—Gears, friction drives, sprockets, and chain 
drives unless so placed that there is no danger of 
’ eontact with them, shall be properly guarded or fenced 
off. 


Rotary saw and carriage.—(a) The saw arbour shall 
be guarded. The friction control shall be enclosed 
and covered. A board, not less than nine inches wide, 
shall be hung vertically over saw. (b) Means shall 
be provided to prevent the accidental moving of the 
carriage, when the sawyer is not in his place. (c) The 
“ftailing-out’? man shall not be allowed to trip the 
taper. (d) The centre skid on log bed shall have a 
swing end, to be extended only when short logs are 
being sawn. (e) When sawdust is removed from the 
big saw by hand, some arrangement must be made so 
that it will be impossible for the man in the pit to 
touch the saw with his shovel. (f) Many millmen 
consider a knife splitter safer and preferable to the 
disc or roller commonly used. 


Edgers.—(a) The compression rolls shall always be 
used. (b) No one shall be allowed to remove sawdust 
or shims from the saws while they are running. | 


Trimmers.—(a) The top of the saw shall be boxed 
so that, when not in use, it shall be completely en- 
closed. (b) The back of the saw shall be guarded 
underneath, if exposed to contact. (c) This applies 
also to slab and wood saws. 


Lath Machines.—A high splitter shall be used on 
bolter. A board shall be hung over bolter saw. The 
butters shall be guarded to prevent accidental contact 
with them. Too much wood should not be allowed on 
bolter table. 

Signals.—(a) A signal cord or wire shall be provided, 
running from the sawyer’s position through the mill 
to the engine and boiler room, where it shall be attached 
to a suitable signal, so that in case of an emergency, 
the engineer or fireman can be signalled by this means 
to stop the engine. (b) When a mill has stopped for 
temporary repairs, filing, or other purposes, it shall 
be the duty of the engineer to warn all men by means 
of some pre-arranged whistle or other signal before 
starting up again. 

Floors, etc.—The floors, tables and benches of mill 
shall be kept in good repair and reasonably clear of 
bark, sawdust, and other waste material. Openings in 
floor, where there is a possibility of a man falling 
through, shall be fenced off. 


First Aid.—Every employer shall comply with the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board’s Regulation 9, regard- 
ing proper equipment for rendering first-aid to the 
injured. 


Clothing.—Employers shall warn employees of the 
danger of wearing loose or open clothing while working 
around moving machinery. 


Dominion Iron and Steel Company’s Safety 
Organization 


The Industrial Safety News, published by 
the Nova Scotia Accident. Prevention Asso- 
ciation, describes in its issue for October the 
accident prevention work that has been car- 
nied on during the past three years by the 
plant of the Dominion Iron and Steel Com- 
pany at Sydney, Nova Scotia. Some time 
ago the co-operative system of plant manage- 
ment was introduced in the Sydney Works, 
and one of its functions has been to study the 
causes of accidents and reduce their number 
to the minimum. Safety committees have 


been formed in the various plant departments, 
and at the meetings of these committees the 
causes of accidents have been fully discussed 
and measures taken to prevent the recurrence 
of similar accidents. These discussions devel- 
oped the fact that between seventy and eighty 
per cent of the accidents were due to the 
thoughtlessness or carelessness of the injured 
workmen or their fellow-employees. Accord- 
ingly an intensive campaign has been carried 
on throughout the plant with the object of 
educating the employees in safe methods of 
working. Illustrated placards, bulletins, and 
safety literature have been prominently dis- 
played on the plant and distributed to the 
workmen. New employees have been in- 
structed in safe working practices, and ad- 
vice or example given where in the course of 
operations, dangerous conditions have been: 
revealed. The heads of the various depart- 
ments have made frequent personal appeals 
to their men for co-operation and support in 
these accident prevention activities. 

The following statement shows what has 
been accomplished in the past three years:— 











Year 1923 1924 1925 
Compensable Accidents........... 498 351 222 
Dayasylost cents. cat aeaesideat 10,840 | 7,589 | 5,093 
Amount of compensation.......... $34,860 |$24,510 |$16,708 





An analysis of these figures indicates that 
in the year 1925, the Dominion Iron & Steel 
Company was able to reduce the number of 
accidents, as compared with 1923, by 44 per 
cent; the time loss by 47 per cent; and the 
compensation cost by 48 per cent. This 
splendid improvement in the accident experi- 
ence has lessened delays in plant operations 
and in working time and wages; has material- 
ly reduced compensation payments, and has 
brought about the lower rate of assessment 
now enjoyed by this class of industry under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. In addi- 
tion to the reduction in accidents there is 
another phase of this company’s safety activi- 
ties which is worthy of mention. A well- 
staffed emergency hospital is maintained at 
Sydney, with a complete system of first aid 
and ambulance service. There are numerous 
minor injuries not within the scope of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act which are 
treated at the company’s emergency hospital, 
and it is a strict rule on the plant that all 
injuries of this nature, no matter how slight, 
must be treated there. During the year 
minor cases to the number of 2,106 were 
treated, and only one case of infection re- 
sulted. 
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Benefits for Pulp and Paper Workers 


Care of the sick members of the Powell 
River community is amply provided for by 
the Sick Benefit Association for the em- 
ployees of the Powell River Pulp and Paper 
Company, Limited, Powell River, British 
Columbia. The society operates a modern 
hospital containing, with an annex, forty beds, 
with a medical superintendent and assistant 
in charge. The staff of the hospital com- 
prises six nurses, in addition to the matron 
and a housekeeper. When an employee falls 
sick he receives hospital and medical atten- 
tion free and a sick benefit of $20 a week for 
thirteen weeks and $10 a week for the suc- 
ceeding thirteen weeks. Membership dues in 
this society are only $2.50 per month. When 
an employee is injured at his work, in addi- 
tion to free hospital and medical attention, 
he receives also the usual allowance from the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. The com- 
pany assists with a substantial donation each 
month towards the upkeep of the society. In 
addition to the sick benefit, each employee is 
insured at the expense of the company. After 
six months service he iis insured for $500, at 
the end of twelve months this is increased to 
$750, and to $1,000 at the end of two years. 


Safety Prizes for Loggers in Ontario 


The Lumberman’s Safety Association is 
offering cash prizes which will be paid to ten 
men working in the logging camps of On- 
tario who make the best suggestions on ac- 
cident prevention. These prizes will be pre- 
sented in order to stimulate the interest of 
the men in the work, and the co-operation of 
superintendents, foremen and others if de- 
sired. 


A recent notice sent out by the Lumber- 
men’s Safety Association to the superinten- 
dents and foremen of logging operations 
says:— 


“Tf you can get your men really thinking 
about accident prevention and trying to 
eliminate all avoidable accidents from your 
camps, the battle will be half won. May we 
request that, when the enclosed notices are 
being posted, a few words of explanation be 
given by the foreman and clerks to the men. 
The sawmill crews made wonderful improve- 
ment in their accident prevention record this 
summer and we believe the woods superin- 
terdents and foremen will not lag behind 
them in carrying on the accident prevention 
campaign. We expect to see a big improve- 
ment in the accident situation during the 
months of October, November and December, 
compared with the same period last year.” 
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The bulletin announcing the cash prizes 
states that fifty dollars in cash, consisting of 
$5 each, will be paid to the ten men working 
in logging camps in Ontario who make the 
best suggestions on accident prevention. The 
rules governing the contest provide that sug- 
gestions must be in the form of “slogans,” 
drawings, pictures or letters. contestants may 
send in as many suggestions as they like and 
as often as they like. They are to sign their 
name, the name of the company and the Post 
Office address for camp mail. The president 
and directors of the Lumbermen’s Safety As- 
sociation will act as judges on suggestions re- 
ceived up to December 15, 1926. Prize money 
will be mailed to the winners by December 21 
so that it may be received before Christmas. 

All communications are to be addressed to 
the Lumbermen’s Safety Association, 16 Fraser 
Building, Ottawa, Ontario. 


Employees’ Welfare in Victoria, Australia 


The report of the Chief Inspector of Fac- 
tories of the State of Victoria for 1925 notes 
a marked improvement in the standard of 
safeguarding machinery during the year. The 
removal of dust from metal polishing shops 
received attention, and practically all these 
shops are now equipped with dust removal 
appliances. It is noted that employers often 
objected to the installation of these appli- 
ances, but after an experience of their opera- 
tion they expressed their approval. The use 
of the circular cutter-head and automatic 
guards on surface-planing machines was a 
factor in reducing the severity of accidents on 
these machines. Accidents due to eircular 
saws were reduced by the use of guards. 
Regulations governing the use of electrical 
energy in factories took effect during the year, 
providing for the safe fitting and handling of 
the various electrical appliances used in 
factories. 


The welfare of employees received increased 
attention from manufacturers. One firm pro- 
vided not only play and recreation grounds, 
tennis court and three rooms equipped with 
first aid under the control of a professional 
nurse, but also provided with a dining-room 
with waitresses and free soup, tea, sugar, milk, 
rolls, butter ‘and jam for the midday meal. 
Another firm supplied an ice chest and ice 
during the warm weather, Other firms estab- 
lished baseball clubs, physical culture classes, 
surgery and rest rooms, granted the use of 
pianos and arranged for concerts during lunch 
hour. At several country factories the con- 
venience and comfort of employees received 
special consideration, e.g.—One fruit-canning 
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company erected a spacious dining-room ad- 
jacent to the cannery, and arranged for the 
Y.W.C.A. to conduct a large hotel for the 
female employees. Another company engaged 
in milk preserving, etc., provided up-to-date 
bathing, dressing, dining and recreation rooms 
for the use of its employees. 

A female medical inspector of factories and 
shops was appointed during the year, her 
duties being to investigate the effect of in- 
dustrial conditions in factories and shops on 
the health of female workers, and, when neces- 
sary, to suggest remedial measures; also to 
examine female applicants under fifteen years 
of age for permits to work in factories; to 
furnish reports, when required to do so, and 
to recommend action necessary to secure the 
health and well-being of female workers. 


Inadequate Safety Standards in Coal Mines 


The American Labour Legislation Review 
calls attention to the frequency of recent dis- 
asters in the coal mines as proving the inade- 
quacy of the existing safety standards in this 
industry. It is stated that in ten years no 
fewer than 25,000 coal miners have been killed 
in the coal mines of the United States. In 
the first eight months of 1926, 248 miners were 
killed. Recent major accidents have been as 
follows :— 


January 13, at Wilburton, Okla., 91 dead. 
January 
dead. 
January 29, at Helena, Ala., 30 dead. 
January 29, at West Frankfort, Ill., 5 dead. 
February 3, at Horning, Pa., 19 dead. 
February 16, at Nelson Creek, Ky., 7 
dead. 
March 8, at Eccles, W.Va., 19 dead. 
May 6, at Port Carbon, Pa., 5 killed. 
July 21, at Moffatt, Ala., 9 killed. 
August 26, at Clymer, Pa., 44 killed. 


In 1925 ten major mine explosions took the 
lives of 237 men.: This record is not quite so 
bad as that for 1924. The improvement, it 
is suggested, 1s in a measure due to the re- 
markable activity of coal companies, begin- 
ning in 1924, in installing the rock-dust safe- 
guard in their mines—activity which has con- 
tinued in 1926 until at least 160 mine com- 
panies are now rock-dusting. In 1924 ten 
“major” explosions in coal mines took 459 
hives. In 1928, 265 miners were killed in nine 
“major” coal mine disasters. These tragedies 
followed a series of eleven “major” explo- 
sions in 1922 which caused the death of 264 
men. 

The American Association for Labour Legis- 
lation is urging the adoption of a program for 


14, at Farmington, W.Va., 19 


strengthening protective legislation, as fol- 
lows :— 

1. The adoption of uniform legal minimum standards 
of safety; 


2. The use underground of no explosive that is not 
after scientific investigation numbered among the ‘‘per- 
missables’’; the strict limitation of ‘‘shooting off the 
solid’; and the use of shale or approved rock dust to 
check the spread of coal dust explosions; 


3. Reward careful employers and penalize the less 
scrupulous, by the universal adoption of schedule rat- 
ing for insurance under accident compensation laws, 
with a further graduated penalty for cases of. willful 
failure to put into effect legal safety regulations; 

4. An adequate mine inspection staff selected upon a 
merit basis of training and experience, fairly paid, for 
reasonably long tenure of office and protected from 
partisan interference whether political or industrial. 


5. Greater public authority, federal and state, to 
procure and disseminate information, and to establish 
and maintain on a uniform basis reasonable minimum 
standards of safety. 


Studies in Occupational Health Hazards 


Valuable information in regard to occupa- 
tional health hazards is contained in the an- 
nual report of the Surgeon-General of the 
Public Heath Service of the United States for 
1925, recently received by the Department. 
Studies were made during the year of dust 
hazards, benzol poisoning, illumination, haz- 
ards in connection with radium, posture, ab- 
senteeism, health conditions among 12,000 in- 
dustrial workers, and tetra-ethyl lead. In re- 
gard to general sickness, influenza and grippe 
were the outstanding causes of “ industrial 
absenteeism.” By comparing the _ sickness 
experience of the employees in each reporting 
establishment with the average morbidity fre- 
quency, a high incidence rate for certain other 
diseases was found in different factories, and 
even in whole industries. Thus, in the iron 
and steel industry, in 1928, the frequency of 
pneumonia was 122 per cent in excess of the 
rate for employees in the other reporting in- 
dustries. This fact suggested the desirability 
of a detailed study of all the pneumonia mor- 
bidity and mortality data available for iron 
and steel workers. Among other things, it 
was found that the excess was greatest in the 
early winter of each year, and again in the 
spring, but that at practically all other times 
as well, the disease occurred more frequently 
among steel company employees than among 
the other workers included in the study. The 
racial factor apparently does not explain the 
high pneumonia rate in the steel industry. 
From the rates obtained from sample groups 
of the industrial population, it is estimated 
that iron and steel workers in this country, 
numbering approximately 500,000 persons, 
contract 1,200 more cases of pneumonia annu- 
ally than do the same number of employees 
in such industries as paper manufacturing, 
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the rubber, chemical, abrasive, and textile in- 
dustries, and the public utilities. 

The studies of dust in industry, reports 
of which will be published later by the Ser- 
vice, include separate investigations into the 
hazards of metallic, hard coal,, silica and 
cement dust. Investigations of the effects of 
lighting showed a decided increase in the 
speed of working when the illumination was 
increased, and further experiments will be 
made to ascertain whether this increase con- 
tinues while the illumination is maintained. 
Special tests in this direction are being car- 
ried out among the employees of the Chicago 


general post-office. A committee has been 
appointed to examine the hazards in the 
manufacture, distribution and use of tetra- 
ethyl lead fluid and tetra-ethyl lead gasoline. 
This inquiry is the outcome of a number of 
deaths which had occurred at a factory of the 
Standard Oil Company, in connection with 
the manufacture of the tetra-ethyl lead fluid. 

The Public Health Bureau promises to pub- 
lish early next year the results of a study of 
the physical condition of 12,000 industrial 
workers, which will contain much material of 
a kind not hitherto available in regard to the 
incidence of occupational diseases. 


FIRST AID COMPETITIONS ON CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


N accordance with the annual practice, First 
Aid competitions for Canadian Pacific 
Railway trophies were this year again con- 
ducted to ascertain the All-Lines champion- 
ship team among employees of the Company. 
The system is divided into two sections— 
Eastern and Western Lines. Each competing 
team is composed of five members, who are 
holders of either the First Aid Certificate or 
higher awards of the St. John Ambulance 
Association. 

The first series of competitions are those 
to decide the championship team of each 
“District” of the system, of which, for First 
Aid purposes, there are five on Eastern Lines 
and four on Western Lines, viz., 


Eastern Lines 


District Name of Trophy 
New Brunswick..Downie Challenge Cup 
Quebec..........Gutelius Challenge Cup 
Angus Division..Johnson Challenge Cup 
OOTANO Seer estees Oborne Challenge Cup 
PEED. ain Hank lae Scully Cup and _ Taylor 
Shield. 


Western Lines 


District Name of Trophy 
Ey obUs 0) oy: ee Hall Challenge Cup, 
Saskatchewan..... Scully Challenge Cup, 
Alperie sna anicceuaees Price Challenge Cup, 


British Columbia..Busteed' Challenge Cup. 


As many teams as desire to do so may enter 
the competitions from any one District, but 
the men composing them must be employed 
on the District represented by the trophy for 
which they compete. When the championship 
team of each District has been established, 
competitions take place among these teams to 
decide which of them is the most efficient of 


Eastern or Western Lines, as the case may 
be. After the Eastern and Western Lines 
championship teams have been ascertained. 
these two teams meet to compete for the 
Grand Challenge Cup, emblematic of the “All- 
Lines” championship. 

The “practical” tests given this year dealt 
with supposed cases of— 


A man having a piece of steel embedded in 
one of eyes while walking through a machine 
shop, causing him to stumble against a ma- 
chine and fracturing one of his legs in falling; 

A person being struck by an automobile and 
sustaining a simple fracture of the lower jaw 
and left ribs; 

A man being knocked down by an automo- 
bile, one of the wheels of the car passing 
over his left leg fracturing both bones and 
setting up severe bleeding from a varicose 
vein; 

A man sustaining a wound in the middle 
third of his right thigh while splitting wood 
in the bush, the First Aider being alone with 
the victim at the time; 

A man suffering from electric shock as a 
result of having come in contact with an elec- 
tric current while standing on an upturned 
bucket fixing a switch in his house and being 
found on the floor with a deformed forearm. 

The “team” test dealt with a case in which 
a man is supposed to have fallen to the side- 
walk from a scaffold which collapsed while he 
was at work on it, sustaining a simple frac- 
ture of the right forearm and a fracture of 
the right leg. 

In the 1926 “District” competitions the 
Company’s McAdam, N.B. team, composed 
of the undermentioned persons, carried off 
the Downie Cup by default:—W. F. Bailey 
(Captain); William Dawson; G. W. Gehan; 

‘ameron Bogart; Chas. W. Lee. 
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The Windsor Street Station, Montreal, 
Police Team, made up of the undermentioned 
members, won the Gutelius Cup, making 378 
marks out of .a possible 475. Two. other 
teams competed for the trophy:—Sergt. H. W. 
Bailey (Captain); Constable T. A. Griffith; 
Constable W. H. Allison; Constable E. G. 
Wykes; Constable Patrick Keogh. 

Two police teams from Angus Works, Mont- 
real, this year entered the competitions—Team 
No. 1, composed of the persons whose names 
are given below, winning the Johnson Chal- 
lenge Cup by gaining 385 points out of a pos- 
sible 475:—Acting Sergt. George Curtis (cap- 
tain); Constable F. Pettit; Constable Thos. 
O'Neill; Constable Enos Sharpe; Constable 
Jesse Holmes. 

The Toronto General Freight Office Team, 
made up of the following persons, won the 
Oborne Cup, taking 415 points out of a pos- 
sible 450. One other team competed :—Alfred 
T. Curle (Captain); Herbert H. Braid : "Thos. 
Warren; Chas. Sellen: W. J Turk. 

The North Bay, Ont. Team, with the 
belowmentioned personnel, won the Algoma 
District trophies—the Scully Cup and the 
Taylor Shield—by obtaining 390 marks out of 
a possible 450. Cne other team competed :— 
D. Salmon (captain); F, Granger; C. Fricker; 
H. Owen; J. Botwright. 

The five teams mentioned above competed 
at the Place Viger Hotel, Montreal, on 6th 
instant, for the championship of Eastern 
Lines, represented by the Lord Shaughnessy 
(Eastern Lines) Shield. The competition was 
won, for the third successive year, by the Mc- 
Adam, N.B. Team, which made an aggregate 
of 455 points out of a possible 475, 

This year thirteen teams entered the con- 
test in the western division as against ten last 
year and seven in 1924, with the following re- 
sult in the Preliminary test (Possible, 450) :— 


Fort William (Police), 285; Brandon 
(Shops), 376; Calgary (Police), 3364; Calgary 
(Shops), 3374; Kamloops (Shops), 320; Van- 
couver (Police), 284; Vancouver (Shops), 3605; 
Nelson (Shops), 410; Lethbridge (Miners), 
3293; Sutherland (Shops), 388; Moose Jaw 
(Police), 290; Winnipeg (Police), 339; Win- 
nipeg (Shops), 379. 

From the above it will be seen that the 
following won out in their respective prov- 
incegs and were entitled to enter the inter- 
mediate competition and fight for the “ West- 
ern Lines” Shield:— 


Winnipeg (Manitoba) Shops. 
Sutherland (Sask.), Shops. 
Calgary (Alta.), Shops. 
Nelson (B.C.), Shops. 


These four teams met at Moose Jaw on 
September 23, and were judged by Doctor 
Leask, Chief Surgeon for Saskatchewan, as- 
sisted by Mr. E. G. Noble, with the following 
results (Possible, 525) :— 


(1) Winnipeg, 450. 
(2) Calgary, 3864. 
(3) Sutherland, 370. 
(4) Nelson, 363. 


The Winnipeg Shops team making the 
highest number of points in this contest there- 
fore won the Western Lines Shield, which is 
the third successive year they have gained 
this distinction. 


On account of the All-Lines championship 
having last year been won by a Western Lines 
team, the McAdam Team this year journeyed 
to Winnipeg, where, on 13th instant, they 
matched their skill in the art of rendering 
First Aid to the Injured against that of the 
Winnipeg, Weston Shops Team No. 2 (who 
were, for the third year in succession, cham-_ 
pions of, the Western Lines—represented by 
the Lord Shaughnessy, Western Lines, Shield 
—and last year’s All-Lines champions) and re- 
trieved the Grand Challenge Cup by being 
awarded 34 points more than their opponents, 
gaining 652 marks out of a possible 900, the 
Winnipeg team making 618. The McAdam 
team were the 1924 All-Lines champions. 


Dr. H. A. Beatty, M.R.CS., the Company’s 
Chief Surgeon and Medical Officer, acted as 
Judge throughout the competitions. Mr. A. 
G. Shakespeare, C.P.R. First Aid Instructor, 
Montreal, examined the Eastern Lines teams 
and Mir. E. G. Noble, the First Aid Instruc- 
tor at Winnipeg, the Western Lines teams. 


The following are the names of the Winni- 
peg team: Thomas Mansbridge, Harry Shaw, 
Ernest J. Bull, William Reynolds (Captain), 
Frank Perkins, Herman Hartley (Reserve). 





The number of assisted passages to Canada 
from Great Britain and Northern Ireland in 
connection with agreed schemes under the 
Empire Settlement Act was 978 during Sep- 
tember, as compared with 2,941 to Australia 
and 883 to New Zealand. The total depart- 
ures from Great Britain this year to the end 
of September numbered 17,205 to Canada; 
25,660 to Australia; and 8,375 to New Zea- 
land. During the entire period from the in- 
ception of the scheme in 1922 to the end 
of 1925 there were 21,489 departures from 
Great Britain to Canada, as compared with 
78,689 to Australia and 22,625 to New Zealand. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Visit to Canada of Mr. H. B. Butler, Deputy 
Director, International Labour Office 


ERERENCE is made on page 11138 in the 

present issue to the visit to Canada of 

Mr. H. B. Butler, Deputy Director of the In- 

ternational Labour Office. (Mr. Butler came 

first to Ottawa and afterwards visited Mont- 
real, Toronto and Hamilton. 


History of the International Labour Office 

There has just been published in London a 
little volume of one hundred pages entitled 
“ History of the International Labour Office,” 
by the Right Hon. G. N. Barnes, who was 
intimately associated with the International 
Labour Organization in its beginnings and who 
has since followed its progress with sympathy. 
Mr. Barnes was a member of the War Cabinet 
which existed in Great Britain during the latter 
stages of the War. The book has a foreword 
by Mr. Emile Vandervelde, a distinguished 
Belgian statesman who shared with Mr. Barnes 
in the framing of the Labour Part of the Peace 
Treaty. Mr. Barnes makes one or two kindly 
comments on the broad aspects of the work 
of the Organization and some shrewd observa- 
tions on the problems with which it is con- 
fronted. One quotation may be given by way 
of instance :— 


The Geneva Labour Office (writes the author) has 
now become an established fact. Yet very little is 
really known about it, and what is said and written 
is oft tinged with error and sometimes, I am afraid, 
with a subconscious feeling of hostility. The average 
employer believes the Office to be something which is 
only adding to his burden; and many workmen think 
of it, if at all, as merely another of the many bureaux 
which have come and gone without anyone being either 
better or worse for their coming or going. And so, 
while employers think ruefully of foreign competition 
and workmen hopefully of international labour soli- 
darity, many of them fail to realize that there is now 
at Geneva an agency which is designed to lessen the 
intensity of the one and to give practical expression to 
the other. As a consequence, the International Labour 
Office does not get that full measure of support to 
which it is entitled from the employers and employed 
whom it was designed to serve, nor is it supported as 
it ought to be by Governments. 


Thirty-Third Session of the Governing Body 

The Thirty-third session of the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office was 
held in Geneva in October. Dr. A. W. Riddell, 
Canadian Advisory Officer in Geneva, attended 
on behalf of the Minister of Labour as one 
of the Government representatives. Mr. 
James Simpson, Vice-President of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, was present 
as one of the Workers’ representatives in place 
of Mr. Tom Moore. 


At the opening of the first sitting it was 
announced on behalf of the Spanish Govern- 
ment that the decision of Spain to withdraw 
from the League of Nations would not affect 
in any way her relations with the International 
Labour Organization. “Spain will remain” 
the Government representative said, “ with en- 
thusiasm in this Organization, in accordance 
with the legal principles which apply to it. 
Such an attitude is a consequence of the great 
interest which Spain takes in the problems of 
social legislation and the protection of the 
working classes.” 

The annual election of officers of the Govern- 
ing Body took place at this meeting. Mr. 
Arthur Fontaine, French Government repre- 
sentative, was re-elected unanimously as Chair- 
man, and Mr. Jules Carlier of Belgium, and 
Mr. Jan Oudegeest of Holland were re-elected 
as Vice-Chairmen from the Employers’ group 
and Workers’ group, respectively. 

The Governing Body next considered a re- 
port by Mr. Albert Thomas, Director of the 
International Labour Office, on the work of 
the Office since the previous session of the 
Governing Body. The report stated, among 
other things, that the total number of ratifica- 
tions of International Labour Conventions had 
now reached 214. The Governing Body took 
note of the unconditional ratifications by the 
Belgian Government of the Washington Con- 
vention limiting the hours of work in industrial 
undertakings to eight in the day and forty- 
eight in the week. 

A general discussion arose on the develop- 
ment of the eight-hour question in various 
countries. The Workers’ representatives pro- 
tested against the decree issued on June 30th 
last by the Italian Government dealing with 
the possible extension of hours in Italy to 
nine in the day. The representative of the 
Italian Government on the Governing Body 
declared that the decree issued by his Govern- 
ment did not infringe the real principles of the 
eight-hour day and that in fact it remained 
unapplied. The representatives of other coun- 
tries described the difficulties which have de- 
layed ratification of the Hours Convention 
of their respective countries. They were unani- 
mous in affirming that these delays were due 
primarily to the economic situation and that 
their governments still desire to ratify the 
Convention as soon as possible. It was inti- 
mated by the German Government delegate 
that a government bill relating to the protec- 
tion of workers and hours of labour would 
shortly be considered by the Federal Govern- 
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ment of Germany. This bill contains clauses 
in conformity with the eight-hour convention, 
the ratification of which would be made pos- 
sible by the passage of the proposed legislation. 
Assurances had also been given that this 
measure would be discussed in the near future 
by the German Parliament. Mr. 
Thomas, Director of the International Labour 
Office, maintained that there had been no 
retrogression in the efforts which were being 
made to secure the adoption by law of the 
eight-hour day. At the same time, it was 
necessary to continue energetically any efforts 
which tended to obtain from the various gov- 
ernments an early and common ratification of 
the Washington Convention. 

The Governing Body, on the proposal of 
Mr. Sokal, Polish Government representative, 
set up a Committee of twelve of its members 
(4 Government representatives, 4 workers’ and 
4 employers’) to submit to the next Ses- 
‘sion of the Governing Body a report on the 
state of the hours question, with a view to 
the adoption of measures to reinforce the ef- 
forts of the Director to hasten the ratification 
of the Washington Convention. 

The Governing Body considered a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Eighth Session of the In- 
ternational Labour Conference with regard to 
means of making use of the reports presented 
in accordance with Article 408 of the Treaty 
of Versailles with regard to the application of 
Conventions by Governments which have 
ratified them. The Governing Body ap- 
pointed the Committee of Experts contem- 
plated by the resolution, such Committee to 
be composed of six members. 

May 25, 1927, was fixed as the opening date 
for the Tenth Session of the International 
Labour Conference. 

It was decided that the next session of the 
Joint Maritime Commission should be held 
in January, 1927. In accordance with a reso- 
lution of the Ninth Session of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference, the Commission 
will be called upon to give its opinion on the 
advisability of placing on the agenda of a 
special session of the International Labour 
Conference the question of hours of work in 
the mercantile marine. 

Dr. W. A. Riddell, Government represen- 
tative from ‘Canada, proposed the following 
resolution with a view to securing the con- 
tinuanece of Canadian representation on the 
Joint Maritime Commission :— 

That the Governing Body accepts the suggestion of 
the Director that the number of regular members of 
the Joint Maritime Commission shall be increased to 
fourteen and that, in order to secure in the future 
that the personnel of the Commission shall be more in 
keeping with the character of the International Labour 
Organization, at least four of the fourteen regular 


members shall be chosen from among the representa- 
tives of non-European countries. 


Albert . 


Dr. Riddell referred to the strong support 
received at the Ninth Conference to his pro- 
posal to refer back the nominations to the 
employers’ and workers’ groups on the ground 
that they were not sufficiently representative 
of world maritime interests. The Director ob- 
served that everyone agreed with Dr. Rid- 
dell’s proposal but that the matter should 
first be referred to the Joint Maritime Com- 
mission. The Governing Body could then 
take the final decision at its next meeting. 
The proposal to adopt Dr. Riddell’s resolu- 
tion at once was defeated by eleven votes to 
six, and the resolution was instead sent to the 
Joint Maritime Commission for consideration 
and report. 

The Governing Body approved the sum- 
moning, towards the end of this year, of the 
Advisory Agricultural Committee composed 
of representatives in equal numbers of the 
International Labour Office and the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture. It was decided 
to raise the number of delegates of the Gov- 
erning Body on this Committee from three 
to six. 

The Governing Body also considered the 
part to be taken by the International Labour 
Office in the preparatory work for the Inter- 
national Economic Conference to be convened 
by the League of Nations. 

A preliminary discussion occurred on the 
questions which might be placed on the agenda 
of the International Labour Conference in 
1928. It was decided to reserve for final 
choice the following three questions: preven- 
tion of industrial accidents; unemployment 
insurance; regulation of native labour. 

The Governing Body completed the list of 
experts who will compose the Advisory Com- 
mittee for the study of the questions of forced 
labour and long-term contract labour. The 
first meeting of this Committee will be held 
in November. 


One of the resolutions adopted by the 
Eighth Session of the International Labour 
Conference requested the Office to give spe- 
cial attention to problems connected with the 
scientific organization of labour. The Gov- 
erning Body considered a report which was 
submitted to it on this subject, and in which 
suggestions were made for collaboration be- 
tween the International Labour Office and an 
institute the establishment of which has been 
contemplated by various organizations, par- 
ticularly the Twentieth Century Fund, of 
Boston. The Governing Body approved the 
negotiations undertaken by the Director of 
the Office in this matter, and requested him 
to continue the negotiations with a view to 
arriving at a definite agreement. 

The next Session of the Governing Body 
will open on January 26, 1927, 
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Ratification by Great Britain 


Announcement was made in October of the 
formal ratification by the British Government 
of the Draft Conventions of the International 
Labour Conference concerning Workmen’s 
Compensation for Occupational Diseases, and 
concerning Equality of Treatment for National 
and Foreign Workers as regards workmen’s 
compensation for accidents, which were adopted 
by the Seventh Session of the International 
Labour Conference in 1925. 

The British Government informed the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations 
also of the acceptance by Great Britain of 
two recommendations subsidiary to these 
Conventions, namely, the Recommendations 
concerning workmen’s compensation for occu- 
pational diseases and concerning equality of 
treatment for national and foreign workers 
as regards workmen’s compensation for acci- 
dents. With reference to the remaining Draft 
Conventions and Recommendations of the 
Seventh Session of the International Labour 
Conference, the British Government furnished 
the Secretary-General of the League of Nations 
with a statement showing certain reasons which 
rendered them unacceptable. 


Appointment of Canadian as Assistant Legal 
Adviser io the International Labour 
Office, Geneva 


The position of Assistant Legal Adviser to 
the International Labour Office in Geneva has 
been held successively by two Canadians, 
namely, Professor P. E. Corbett of McGill 


University, and Professor Norman MacKenzie, 
a graduate of Dalhousie University, Halifax, 
N.S., who retired during the past summer in 
order to take up the position of Professor of 
International Law in the University of 
Toronto. The Director of the International 
Labour Office wrote to the Minister of Labour 
of Canada at the end of September, intimating 
that it was his desire that the post of Assist- 
ant Legal Adviser should again be filled by a 
Canadian, provided that a suitable candidate 
was forthcoming. Announcement of this 
vacancy was made in the press throughout 
Canada and also through notices issued by the 
Civil Service Commission. A number of 
applications were received for the position 
from different parts of the country and, in 
accordance with the desire of the Director of 
the International Labour Office, were referred 
for examination and report to a committee 
composed of Professor Norman MacKenzie 
of the University of Toronto, Professor P. E. 
Corbett, of McGill University (both of whom 
had held the position in. question) and Pro- 
fessor Léon4Mercier Gouin, of the University 
of Montreal. Applications were received up 
to the end of October when this committee 
met in Ottawa and submitted a report to Mr. 
H. B. Butler, Deputy Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, who was in Ottawa at 
that time. Subsequently, Mr. Butler inter- 
viewed personally certain of the candidates 
who were regarded as possessing the required 
qualifications, and it is expected that the ap- 
pointment will be made shortly after Mr. 
Butler’s return to Geneva next month. 


VISIT TO CANADA OF THE DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 


R. H. B. Butter, Deputy ‘Director of 
the International Labour Office (League 
of Nations), Geneva, visited Ottawa between 
October 29 and November 2 and afterwards 
made brief visits also to Montreal, Hamilton 
and Toronto. The purpose of his coming 
was to discuss the work of the International 
Labour Organization with the Dominion Gov- 
ernment and with leading employers and 
labour representatives. He. is also making a 
brief sojourn in the United States with the 
object of studying at first hand some of the 
developments which are occurring in indus- 
trial relations there. 

Mr. Butler spent a number of years in the 
British Civil Service, and was for a time 
Assistant Secretary of the Ministry of Labour. 
He was present in Paris during the negotia- 
tions of the Treaty of Peace with Germany 
and assisted in the framing of the Labour 


Part of the Treaty of Versailles, which pro- 
vided for the establishment of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, an important 
part of the machinery of the League of Na- 
tions. He was later in charge of the ar- 
rangements for the First Session of the In- 
ternational Labour Conference, which, pur- 
suant to the provisions of the Labour Part. 
of the Peace Treaty, was held in Washington 
in 1919. On the conclusion of this Confer- 
ence, he was appointed Deputy Director of 
the International Labour Office and has since 
been associated with Mr. Albert Thomas in 
the direction of this work. This is Mr. But- 
ler’s third visit to Canada. 

On his arrival in Ottawa he was tendered 
a dinner by a number of those who have at- 
tended sessions of the International Labour 
Conference. 
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During his stay in Ottawa he conferred 
with the Minister and staff of the Depart- 
ment of Labour in regard to questions that 
have arisen concerning various Conventions 
and Recommendations which have been 
adopted at successive sessions of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference. Examination by 
the Law Officers of the Crown in Canada has 
shown that some of these proposals fall with- 
in provincial legislative jurisdiction, while 
others are within the jurisdiction of the fed- 
eral authorities. The different Draft Conven- 
tions have been brought before the Dominion 
Parliament and those that were found to be 
within provincial legislative jurisdiction were 
referred to the several provincial govern- 
ments. Four Draft Conventions relating to 
seamen were ratified by Dominion of Canada 
during the past year. 

An opportunity was afforded to Mr. Butler 
during his visit of inspecting some of the 
large industrial plants in Montreal, Toronto 
and Hamilton, and of meeting representatives 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of Can- 
ada and also of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, both of which have been repre- 
sented at the annual sessions of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference during the past 
seven years. 

In the course of hig stay in Montreal he 
visited the large shops of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways at that point and attended 
a meeting of the committee representative of 
the management and of the workmen which 
was in session at the time under the co- 
operative plan of management which has been 
introduced by the Canadian National Rail- 
ways with the object of promoting closer rela- 
tions between the Company and its employees. 

The visitor was entertained by the Men’s 
and Women’s Canadian Clubs of Ottawa, the 
McGill University Canadian Club of Mon- 
treal, and the Men’s and Women’s Canadian 
Clubs of Hamilton and Toronto. A dinner 
was tendered to him in Montreal on Novem- 
ber 3 by the Montreal branch of the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association. He was 
also the guest on November 6 at a dinner 
which was arranged by members of the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association in Toronto. 
The visitor spoke at all these gatherings on 
various phases of the work of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization and his visit 
served to emphasize the importance of this 
work in the minds of the many persons who 
had an opportunity of meeting him and of 
listening to his addresses. 


Ottawa Men’s Canadian Club 


In his address before the Men’s Canadian 
Club of Ottawa, Mr. Butler emphasized the 
fact that the League of Nations is not merely 


an European institution but that all who are 
engaged in the work of the League realize 
its universal appeal. True, the countries out- 
side of Europe have not experienced its in- 
fluence as strongly as some of the European 
nations, but this was due to the emergent 
conditions which existed during recent years 
in Europe. The League of Nations was, he 
said, a sort of fire brigade which had neces- 
sarily to respond first to the more urgent 
calls. 

The principal tasks of the League in re- 
construction work thus far had fallen under 
three heads: First, there was the matter of 
political reconstruction. Stability was now 
beginning to be established in many of the 
countries where governments had been dis- 
rupted by the war. The entry of Germany 
into the League this year had been a step 
of great importance and significance. The 
second matter was that of economic recon- 
struction. The League had to assist Austria, 
Hungary and other tottering countries to get 
on their feet. These countries have now 
stable governments and _ stable currencies, 
social order and decent habits of life. Through 
the League’s efforts Greece and Bulgaria had 
been assisted to attain stability. Further 
conferences were also under way at present 
through League activities which Mr. Butler 
ventured to suggest would bring far-reaching 
results. Naturally the magnitude of some of 
the issues involved did not permit of speed. 
Finally, there was the social work of the 
League in which the International Labour | 
Organization had an important part. ‘This 
Organization had, indeed, provided a rallying 
point for all the elements making for dis- 
cipline and progress. It did so by guaran- 
teeing certain conditions for the protection of 
the workers in the countries concerned and 
assuring them that their standards of work 
and living would not be endangered by inter- 
national competition. Without this assur- 
ance, the social history of Europe during the 
after-the-war period would have presented 
far more serious problems than had actually 
occurred. 

Mr. Butler explained that the International 
Labour Organization comprised representa- 
tives of governments, of employers and of 
workers. Treaties of peace which were - 
framed at the conclusion of the European 
War had contained certain provisions for the 
protection of labour and had made it plain 
that labour was not to be regarded merely 
as an article of commerce. The successive 
sessions of the International Labour Confer- 
ence and the permanent organization in 
Geneva connected therewith had resulted in 
the improvement of labour standards all 
over the world and were calculated ultimately 
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to provide equitable standards throughout the 
world. 

He hoped that the word “Internationalism”’ 
would not alarm people. Fear of interna- 
tionalism was the result of distrust but per- 
sonal contact with the other fellow proved 
that humanity was pretty much the same the 
world over and that a means of co-operation 
and mutual assistance could always be found 
when men with similar objects in view were 
brought together. 

In conclusion, the speaker acknowledged the 
assistance which had been received by the 
International Labour Organization from the 
successive Ministers of Labour of Canada, 
from Mr. Tom Moore, President of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, and 
others who had attended the International 
Labour Conference on different occasions. 


Ottawa Women’s Canadian Club 


Mr. Butler’s address to the Women’s Cana- 
dian Club of Ottawa dealt with the several 
Draft Conventions of the International 
Labour Conference which had been framed 
for the purpose of affording protection to 
women workers and young persons engaged 
in industrial employment, agriculture and at 
sea. 


Montreal Branch Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association 


Mr. Norman Holland, of the Montreal 
Branch of the Canadian Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, who presided at the dinner which 
‘was arranged by that organization in Mon- 
treal on the evening of November 4, intim- 
ated that this was one of the first occasions 
in Canada when representative employers 
and employees had gathered around a com- 
mon table to hear a message of common in- 
terest. It seemed fitting, he added, that in 
Moutreal, with the two races and languages 
existing there, and a cosmopolitan popula- 
tion, they should come near to the fulfilment 
of the hopes of the International Labour Or- 
ganization. ‘“‘We as good citizens of Canada 
and Quebec.” he said, “will, I hope, indicate 
to Canadians at large that we are striving to 
a common end, namely, that the employers 
without employees cannot function, and vice 
versa; that we in the Montreal branch of 
the Association have realized and attempted 
to carry out that aim in actual practice and 
that it is highly necessary we should meet 
and discuss, not the difficulties of one faction 
or the other, but our common problems in 
the strictest sense of the word. I hope, Mr. 
Butler, that when you return to Geneva, you 
will be able to tell our very good friends on 
the other side that you have seen a real and 


actual demonstration in Canada’s _ greatest 
city of the working out of the aims and 
objects, as I understand them, of the Inter- 
national Labour Office.” 

Mr. Tom Moore thanked Mr. R. W. Gould, 
Secretary of the Montreal Branch of the Can- 
adian Manufacturers’ Association, for his in- 
itiative in arranging this dinner so that so 
many might have an opportunity of meeting 
Mr. Butler and hearing him speak. Mr. 
Moore paid tribute also to the good work 
which had been done by Mr. Butler as 
Deputy Director of the International Labour 
Office. 

In the course of his remarks Mr. Moore 
expressed the view that the name of the In- 
ternational Labour Organization had not been 
well chosen, as labour had only twenty-five 
per cent representation therein, the same as 
the employers, whilst the governments of the 
member states held the other fifty per cent. 

The guest of honour spoke both in French 

and in English. “The more,” he said, “one 
looks back on the last seven years the more 
one is inclined to think that without stabiliza- 
tion influence of this kind, the reconstruction 
particularly of Europe, but not only of Europe, 
would have been an almost impossible task. 
At that time the world was seething with’ un- 
rest, and I think the International Labour 
Conferences by bringing groups and govern- 
ments together have exercised a great moderat- 
ing influence.” 
“Mr. Butler, after explaining how the confer- 
ences are formed, pointed out that no draft 
convention, which means a serious decision of 
the Conference, can pass the Conference unless 
it has received a two-thirds vote of the dele- 
gates, hence the governments have a pre- 
dominating influence, but this fact had not 
worked out as adversely as some had feared 
at the time the provision was made. It was 
necessary to give this predominance to the 
government representation since it rested with 
the governments to ratify the conventions and 
execute them. The speaker pointed out that 
an inception had had to be made for federal 
states, such as Canada, the United States and 
Australia, since the central government in 
these countries in the matter of labour legisla- 
tion could not go beyond the recommendation 
stage. 

As to results, Mr. Butler felt that it was 
well to give some facts because of so many 
loose statements being made, many people be- 
lieving that these International Labour Con- 
ferences were naught but debating societies. 
The conferences had approved of 24 conven- 
tions, and already there had been 217 ratifica- 
tions registered by various countries. 

The speaker dealt first with the new coun- 
tries, those created by the Peace Treaty which 
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had to start off with clean sheets, such as 
Poland and Czecho-Slovakia which were in- 
dustrial countries in a large way. Poland had 
ratified 18 conventions and Czecho-Slovakia 
had ratified eight conventions. Of the smaller 
new countries of that part of Europe, Latvia 
had ratified 12 conventions, Rumania 12 and 
Bulgaria 16. Turning to the East, Mr. Butler 
noted that India and Japan had recently come 
forward-as industrial countries, both of them 
being part of the eight countries which could 
claim seats on the Governing Body by right. 
Canada was another such country, so that 
three of the eight countries were in the British 
Empire, viz., Britain, Canada and India. Pre- 
vious to the Peace Treaty India and Japan 
had virtually no social legislation. India had 
a Factory Act but it permitted a 72-hour work 
week, and the Japanese Act permitted a 84- 
hour work week. India has reduced its hours 
to 60 and abolished child labour of those 
under 12, also night work for women and 
young persons, and done a number of other 
things not strictly within the terms of the con- 
ventions of the Conferences but through the 
assistance of the International Labour Office. 
Japan has ratified conventions abolishing 
child labour under 14 years of age, and night 
work for women was to be abolished within 
three years. India had voted at Washington 
for the abolition of night work, and so had 
Japan, but in the latter case the provision was 
to come into effect when decided by the Privy 
Council of Japan. ‘ 

The result was that at the last conference 
the Indian delegates complained in quite 
definite terms that Japan had not carried out 
her part of the agreement, with the result 
that Japanese textiles, made from Indian cot- 
ton, were underselling Indian textiles in India. 
The Japanese delegates had stated that the 
convention would be carried out July 1st this 
year. 


The last category of countries mentioned 
by Mr. Butler included the industrial nations 
such as Germany, France and Britain. Ger- 
many, even before being a member of the 
League, had been admitted to the conferences 
because it was too great an industrial country 
to keep out, and had ratified five of the con- 
ventions, but intended to ratify others shortly. 
Britain had ratified 13 conventions, Italy 12, 
Belgium 13, and France six. 

Mr. Butler turned to the work of the Labour 
Bureau itself, telling of its growth from small 
beginnings to its present staff of 350 at a cost 
of 13 millions a year for maintenance, and of 
the new building provided for it. As to cost, 
the speaker said that Canada’s share of the 
Labour Bureau was about $67,000 a year, or 
two cents each three years for every Cana- 


dian citizen. Mr. Butler pointed out that his 
office collected accurate information from all 
parts of the world and distributed it, some 
of it now being sent out in publication form 
in a commercial way which netted the Office 
$30,000 a year, and this would grow It was 
useless to deal with matters, especially inter- 
national matters, unless one knew the facts, 
and knew them accurately, and that was the 
work of each office, and as the knowledge 
came to the office in 30 different languages, it 
meant considerable staff work. Another task 
which the Labour Office is now attempting is 
to get all information as to the coalfields of 
Europe, the only definite information hither- 
to having been as to British coalfields. 


Still another problem being studied was 
Asiatic labour, and he believed that the re- 
sults of this investigation would be a real con- 
tribution to the knowledge of the world, and 
would correct many misapprehensions. ‘Then, 
too, the Labour Office had gathered together 
impartial accounts as to what is happening in 
Russia, and while some abuse had resulted 
because of the publication of several volumes 
of such information, the facts themselves had 
never been challenged, and he believed that 
the facts thus published were the best story of 
industrial conditions in Russia. The picture 
as to Russian conditions was not a very bright 
one, but the facts on which the picture rests 
had never been called into question. Another 
task was answering queries from governments, 
labour groups, employers and _ individuals. 
This had been carried out to such an extent 
that Britain had been able to materially re- 
duce its foreign intelligence department since 
it could get much of the information it wanted 
from the Labour Office. 


Mr. Butler believed the world to-day re- 
alized that it is impossible to have good rela- 
tions on purely national scales, the argument 
being adduced, and with justice, that it is 
impossible to improve or even maintain a 
standard reached in advanced industrial coun- 
tries if they are being undercut by countries 
which have very inferior conditions, as illus- 
trated in the Indian-Japanese contention men- 
tioned above. 

No doubt the labour office machinery was 
not perfect, but the speaker said he knew of 
no better machinery, and the same criticism 
could be levelled against the League of Na- 
tions in the matter of prevention of war. 
The question was to those who criticized: 
“Have you a better machine?” 

Among those who were present at the din- 
ner tendered to Mr. Butler by the Montreal 
Branch of the Canadian Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation were: J, H. Sherrard, past Dominion 
president, C.M.A.; Col. Robert Starke, presi- 
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dent, Montreal Board of Trade, who moved 
the vote of thanks to Mr. Butler; J. T. Foster, 
president, Montreal Trades and Labour Coun- 
cil; W. S. Fallis, first vice-president, C.M.A.; 
Tom Moore, president, Dominion Trades and 
Labour Congress; E. McG. Quirk, special 
officer Department of Labour, Ottawa; Louis 
Guyon, deputy minister of labour of the prov- 
ince of Quebec; J. V. Desaulniers, president, 
Chambre de Commerce; Jos. Desautels, presi- 
dent, Canadian Credit Men’s Trust Associa- 
tion; Emilien Daoust, Montreal harbour com- 
missioner; T. W. Harvie, general manager, 
Montreal Harbour Commission; Gerald 
Tremblay, Montreal secretary, Catholic and 
National Syndicate; Gustave Francq, chair- 
man, Minimum Wage Board, Quebec; H. H. 
Ward, deputy minister, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa; and Sir Herbert Ames, late financial 
director, League of Nations. 


McGill University Canadian Club 


In his address before the McGill University 
Canadian Club, the Deputy Director of the 
International Labour Office spoke in part as 
follows :— 


“With the stabilization of currency, the 
first stage in European rehabilitation after 
the troubles of the war has been accomplished. 

“Now the second stage is beginning, which 
seems likely to make Europe more stable 
and prosperous than in the past. 

“Next year an Economic Conference is 
going to be convened by the League to dis- 
cuss a very wide range of subjects. A com- 
mittee has been appointed to define the pro- 
gram and collect the necessary material. 
That committee consists not of Government 
representatives but of business men, a cer- 
tain number of economists, and a_ certain 
number of labour representatives. 

“The general lines on which it is moving 
is toward bringing the countries together eco- 


nomically, towards inducing economic co- 
operation. At first sight that might seem a 
difficult proposition, especially when you 


think that since the war things have become 
more difficult than they were during the war. 
More tariffs have been set up; more obstacles 
to trade have been erected. But I think the 
reaction is setting in. 

“The world is one-fifth the size it was a 
hundred years ago. In twenty-five years it 
will be very much smaller. You will live to 
see the day when the Atlantic will be crossed 
in an air machine in two days. And what 
is true of the Atlantic is true of other parts 
of the world. This is going to make the ties 
between nations very much closer than at 
present. 


“The tendency is for industry to be con- 
ducted on a larger and larger scale. I am not 
sure that it is going to end with the national 
scale. It is stretching across borders. Within 
the last few weeks a combination has been 
formed between the steel industries of France, 
Belgium, Germany and Luxemburg. Similar 
combinations have been formed in eight other 
industries; yet others are under negotiations. 
All these things are bound to have a great 
effect on the world. I think they are going 
to improve its prosperity, and also assist very 
much the principal object of the League, 
which is the prevention of war. On the whole 
labour is in favour of that tendency. Labour 
believes they are making for a higher stand- 
ard of living and greater prosperity. 

“There is a general tendency to regard in- 
ternational co-operation in the economic field 
in quite a different light from anything that 
existed before the war. If co-operation of 
that kind is established it is going to make 
the task of preserving peace a much easier 
one. With strong industrial links, it is going 
to be harder to embark on quarrels for poli- 
tical reasons. If you go deep enough you 
will find that political quarrels have economic 
bases. If you remove the economic difficulties 
you are going to make a recurrence of trouble 
very much more difficult. 


“There is no doubt that the League is 
going to help in that direction. It is a great 
mistake to think that those who live in other 
continents have no responsibility in Euro- 
pean matters. The troubles between peoples 
of one continent are bound to re-act on the 
others.” 


Women’s Canadian Club of Hamilton 


In the course of his address before the 


‘Women’s Canadian Club of Hamilton, Mr. 


Butler spoke of the Draft Conventions of the 
International Labour Organization which had 
been adopted with reference to night work 
for women \and young persons, also fixing a 
minimum age of fourteen years for admission 
to industrial employment. The Convention 
on this last mentioned subject was drawn up 
in 1919 and already fourteen countries have 
enacted legislation to carry it into effect. In 
Europe thirteen years was the common age 
limit among working children before the 1919 
Convention, and in India the age limit was 
nine years. jAs a result of the Convention 
the age limit in India had been raised to 
twelve years, which really corresponds to four- 
teen on this continent or in Europe on account 
of the fact that children in India developed 
so much earlier. Japan too, where children 
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were so largely employed in industry, had rati- 
fied this Convention. When one considers 
how long it had taken the older civilized 
countries to bring about public opinion on the 
employment of young people, it was a wonder- 
ful thing to think that such countries as 
Japan and India had subscribed to these new 
principles in so short a time. The abolition 
of night work by women and children had 
been carried out by fifteen countries. ‘There 
was, he said, no doubt that the sum of human 
welfare had been increased and the sum 
of human misery reduced as a result of the 
new principles laid down by the International 
Labour Conference. 


Toronto Canadian Club 


Speaking in Toronto before the Men’s Can- 
adian Club on November 9, Mir. Butler pointed 
out that when the Armistice took place 
the problems before the world were political, 
economic and social reconstruction. The 
League of Nations now embraces those coun- 
tries which won the war and those which lost 
it. A new period of international co-opera- 
tion was beginning. 

The speaker alluded to some of the work 
done by the League of Nations including the 
rehabilitation of the finances of Austria and 
Hungary and assistance in the settlement of 
1,000,000 refugees turned out of Russia and 
Asia Minor. The International Labour Office 
has been charged with the care of the unem- 
ployed and destitute among these refugees, 
numbering approximately 190,000, of whom 
90,000 were Russian refugees and 100,000 
Armenians. Since it took over this work at 
the beginning of 1925, the International 
Labour Office had succeeded in placing 40,000 
of these refugees in employment. Mr. Butler 
believed that the economic life of Europe was 
beginning to flow freely again and that this 


could not have happened if the unrest exist- 
ing after the Armistice had continued. The 
International Labour Office, he thought, could 
take a share of the credit for bringing peace 
into the industrial world. 


“Conventions of the lLeague’s Labour 
Office,” he proceeded, “require a two-third 
vote of members before they can be sent to 
Governments for their consideration. Goy- 
ernments may ratify or reject them, but they 
are obliged to submit them to a competent 
authority, which in most cases is the Parlia- 
ment of the country. In the days of diplo- 
macy it was possible for a treaty to remain 
pigeonholed for years and perhaps never to 
be dealt with. When a convention is ac- 
cepted by a government, the government 
agrees to carry it out for ten years and to 
make annual reports to the International 
Labour Office. 

“Thirty-three per cent of the possible rati- 
fications have been deposited with the Sec- 
retary-General of the League. The new coun- 
tries of Europe, such as Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, both of which are industrial nations, 
and others close to the Russian frontier 
started without social legislation and took as 
their basis the conventions of the League. 
The reason was that these countries feared 
the subversive influences from the East. They 
felt they must have a standard of social legis- 
lation for the masses.” 

Mr. Butler referred to the Oriental coun- 
tries as the second group. He touched upon 
the remarkable industrial development in 
Japan and India. Both countries, he said, 
had gone as far as possible in dealing with 
the conventions of the League. Both had 
abolished child labour, while India had placed 
restrictions upon night work and had reduced 
hours of labour from 72 per week to 60 per 
week and as low as 48 per week. 


THIRD INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF LABOUR STATISTICIANS, 
GENEVA, OCTOBER 158-23, 1926 


Bike Third Conference of Labour Statis- 

ticians was held at Geneva from October 
18 to 23, having been called by the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion (League of Nations). The First Confer- 
ence had been held in October, 1923, and dealt 
with (i) Classification of Industries; (ii) Index 
numbers of wages; (iil) Industrial accident 
statistics. 

The Government of Canada was represented 
at the first Conference by Mr. R. H. Coats, 
Dominion Statistician, formerly editor of the 
Lasour Gazette and Chief Statistician of the 
Labour Department. 


The agenda of the Second Conference in 
April, 1925, was as follows: (i) (Classification 
of Industries; (ii) Cost of Living Index Num- 
bers; (ili) Statistics of Real Wages; (iv) Un- 
employment Statistics. At the Second Con- 
ference Canada was represented by Mr. W. R. 
Tracey, of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
formerly of the Labour Department. 

On each of these subjects for each conference 
the International Labour Office had prepared a 
preliminary report. 

At the Third Conference the Government 
of Canada was represented by Dr. W. A. | 
Riddell, Canadian Advisory Officer at the 
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League of Nations, formerly Deputy Minister 
of Labour for the Province of Ontario. The 
agenda of the Conference was as follows:— 


(i) Methods of Conducting family budget 


inquiries, 
(11) Methods of statistics of collective 
agreements, 


(iii) 


Methods of compiling statistics of in- 
dustrial disputes, 


(iv) 


The conference adopted resolutions on these 
topics as follows:— . 


Classification of industries. 


(i) MerHops or Conpuctina FAMILY BupcrEr 
ENQUIRIES 


(1) In order to provide adequate information with 
regard to actual standards of living, enquiries should 
be conducted at intervals generally of not more than 
ten years into the income, expenditure and conditions 
of living of families representative of large homogene- 
ous sections of the population. The families should 
be selected to include a sufficient number from differ- 
ent income classes within the sections of the popula- 
tion under consideration, and also from different in- 
dustries and districts. It is preferable to ask for less 
detailed information than to reduce the number of 
families covered by the enquiry. 

(2) In order that the results of the enquiries may 
be as complete and comparable as possible, information 
should be based on daily records of income and ex- 
penditure kept by a member of the family for a period 
of twelve months. 

Where it would be impracticable to obtain annual 
records, every effort should be made to secure from 
as large a number of families as possible budgets 
covering at least four periods of not less than a week, 
one in each quarter, or two periods of at least a fort- 
night in different seasons of the year. These records 
would supply adequate information regarding items of 
expenditure which recur daily. In the case of items 
of income and expenditure (clothing, furniture, etc.) 
which recur only at considerable intervals, annual 
records kept from a smaller number of families or in- 
formation on which annual estimates could be based 
should be sufficient. 

Special forms or account books should be distri- 
buted to the families for their use in making these 
records of income and expenditure. It is desirable 
that competent persons should be appointed to visit the 
families during the course of the enquiry and advise 
them regarding the keeping of the records. 

(3) The records should show the district in which 
the family resides, the industry and occupation to 
which members of the family who are gainfully occu- 
pied belong, and the composition of the household, 
including the sex of each member and the age of 
juvenile members. They should show in sufficient 
detail the nature of the housing accommodation. 

Information should be given for each important item 
of income and expenditure. By income should be 
understood earnings, in money and kind, sums re- 
ceived from boarders and lodgers, from insurance 
funds, pensions and investments, together with income 
from allotments or in the form of gifts. The chief 
items of income and expenditure should be specified on 
the forms, or account books, distributed. In the 
case of items of expenditure, the quantity purchased, 
as well as the cost should be recorded wherever prac- 
ticable. Where a family includes boarders, lodgers 
or domestic servants, information should be given to 
show the proportion they represent in the family con- 
sumption. In the calculation of expenditure, the cost 


of maintenance of domestic servants should be added 
to their money wages. 

(4) In compiling the results of an enquiry, if the 
number of budgets secured is adequate, separate aver- 
ages should be given for important districts and 
industries. Families of manual and non-manual work- 
ers should be shown separately. Averages calculated 
for different income groups should be shown. 


In addition to averages per family and for families 
classified according to size, the data expressed in 
terms of some more precise unit of consumption, for 
example the consumption of an adult male, should be 
given. For reducing data for families of different 
size to terms of a common unit, it is desirable, where 
suitable scales showing the relative consumption of 
persons of different age and sex are available, to apply 


. one scale to food commodities and a second scale to 


other items. 

The tabulated results should show the average in- 
come from different sources, and ithe quantity of and 
expenditure on each of the chief commodities consumed. 
Separate information should be given for each item 
of income and of expenditure which constitutes on the 
average not less than 1 jper cent of total income or 
expenditure. Other items of interest may be shown 
separately as desired. The Items of expenditure should 
be classified into the following groups: food, clothing, 
housing accomodation, fuel and light, (furniture and 
furnishings, and miscellaneous. It is desirable that pay- 
ments of direct taxation should be given as a separate 
item. It is also desirable to determine the nutritive 
value of the principal articles of food defined by the 
cost of a thousand calories. 

* + & 

Where the sole object of an enquiry is to provide 
weights for the calculation of cost of living index, 
numbers, satisfactory results may be obtained from a 
less detailed investigation than that indicated above. 
Information regarding district, industry, composition of 
family and expenditure upon each of the several items 
to be included in the index numbers only is necessary. 
It is desirable, however, to have, in addition, informa- 
tion as to quantities. 

The results will be tabulated to meet the requirements 
of the serves of cost of living index numbers which it 
is ‘proposed to publish in each country. Thus if 
separate series of cost of living index numbers are to 
be published for a number of districts or categories 
of workers, the results of the family budget enquiries 
will be tabulated separately for each district or cate- 
gory; if a single national index is to be calculated, the 
results may be shown in the form of general averages 
only. 


(ii) Meruops or Sraristics or CoLLECTIVE 
AGREEMENTS 


The following general principles were laid down: 


In each country information concerning collective 
agreements and their principal contents should be col- 
lected and published in a summary form at appro- 
priate intervals. 

It is desirable that any statistics compiled on the 
basis of this information should be compiled in ac- 
cordance with the following general principles: 

(1) The collective agreement should be defined, for 
the purposes of the statistics, as a written agreement 
concluded between one or more employers or an em- 
ployers’ organization on the one hand, and one or more 
workers’ onganizations of any kind on the other, with 
a view to determining the conditions of individual em- 
ployment, and in certain cases to the regulation of other 
questions relative to employment. 

(2) The number of collective agreements should be 
recorded at annual intervals according to the following 
scheme: | 
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(a) Number of agreements in force at the beginning 
of the period of registration, 

(b) Number of agreements concluded during the period 
of registration, 

(c) Number of agreements expired within the period 
of registration, 

(d) Number of agreements in force at the end of the 
period of registration. 


(3) The importance of each collective agreement should 
be measured by ascertaining the numerical strength of 
the contracting parties, ie., the number of establish - 
ments covered, the total number of workers employed 
in these establishments, and the number of workers 
covered by each agreement. 

The extent to which workers are covered by collective 
agreements should be indicated by calculating the num- 
ber of workers covered by agreements as a percentage 
of the total number of workers in the various industries. 

(4) The collective agreements, together with the num- 
ber of establishments and of workers covered, should be 
classified according to their principal legal and social 
characteristics on the following lines: 


A. Nature of Contracting Parties—The agreements 
should be classified according to the nature of the con- 
tracting parties as follows: 

(a) Agreements concluded between an employer and 

his workers, 

(b) Agreements concluded between one or more em- 

ployers, and one or more workers’ organizations, 

(c) Agreements concluded between employers’ organi- 

zations and workers’ organizations. 


B. Scope of Application—The agreements should be 
classified according to the extent of the area in which 
they are applicable, as follows. 


(a) Shop agreements: i.e. agreements applicable to a 
single establishment, 

(b) Local agreements: i.e. agreements applicable to 
several or all establishments of similar kind 
situated in the same locality, 

(c) District agreements: i.e. agreements applicable 
to several or all establishments of similar kind situ- 
ated in several or all localities belonging to a dis- 
trict forming an economic or an administrative 
unit, 

(d) National agreements: i.e. agreements applicable to 
several or all establishments of similar kind in 
several districts or in the country as a whole. 


C. Subjects Regulated.—The agreements should be 
classified in the following two principal groups: 


(a) Agreements regulating individual conditions of 
employment only, 

(b) Agreements regulating—in addition to individual 
conditions of employment—general matters rela- 
tive to employment. 

In group (b) the number of agreements providing 
for special procedure for the enforcement of the agree- 
ment may be shown separately. 

The statistics should also indicate the number of 
agreements which regulate each subject of importance, 
e.g., wages, hours of work, holidays, conditions of 
apprenticeship, labour exchanges, works councils, con- 
ciliation and arbitration. 


D. Duration of Validity.—The agreements should be 
classified according to the period for which they are 
concluded, as follows :— 


(a) Three months or less; 
(bo) Three to six months; 
(c) Six months to one year; 
(d) One to two years; 

(e) Two to three years; 

(f) More than three years; 
(g) Indefinite period. 


. 


E. Method of Conclusion.—The agreements should be 
classified according to the method of the conclusion 
of the agreements and according to the method of 
negotiation, as follows: 


(a) Collective agreements concluded as a consequence 
of an industrial dispute; 
Gi) by direct negotiations, 
(ii) through the intervention of a third party, 


(b) Collective agreements concluded as a consequence 
of peaceful discussion: 
(i) by direct negotiations, 
(ii) through the intervention of a third party. 


F. Industries Covered.—The agreements should be 
classified according to the principal industrial groups. 
The classification may be left to the domain of national 
statistics. 


G. Industrial Importance.—The agreements should 
be classified according to their industrial importance, 
as defined under (8). 

(a) Classification of agreements by the number of 

establishments covered: 


(i) Agreements covering one establishment, 
(ii) Agreements covering 2 to 20 establishments, 
(111) Agreements covering 21 to 100 establishments, 
(iv) Agreements covering more than 100 establish- 
ments, 
(6) Classification of agreements 
number of workers covered: 
(i) Agreements covering less than 100 workers, 
(ii) Agreements covering 100 to 1,000 ‘workers, 
(iii)Agreements covering 1,001 to 10,000 workers, 
(iv) Agreeinents covering 10,001 to 100,000 workers, 
(v) Agreements covering more than 100,000 workers, 
A distinction should also be made between workers 
who are members of the organization which is a party 
to the agreement and other workers to whom the 
agreement applies in practice. 


according to the 


(iii) Mernops or Compmine Sravistics or 
INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


In each country statistics of industrial disputes 
should be compiled according to the following general 
principles :— 


(1) The basic unit—the case of dispute—should be 

defined as a temporary stoppage of work wilfully 
effected by a group of workers or by one or more 
employers with a view to enforcing a demand. Dis- 
putes affecting several establishments should be con- 
sidered as one case if they are organized or directed 
by one person or organization. 
It is desirable to make, as far as possible, a distinc- 
tion between strikes and lock-outs. 
(2) The statistics should relate to disputes beginning 
in the period under review, and also, but separately, 
to those continuing from the previous period. The 
total of these two groups of disputes represents the 
number of disputes in existence during the period 
under review. 

(3) The importance of the dispute should be meas- 
ured by ascertaining the number of establishments and 
of workers affected by the dispute, the duration of 
the dispute, and the number of man-days lost on ac- 
count of the dispute. 

The number of establishments affected should be 
based on the technical unit as defined in censuses of 
industries. 

The number of workers affected should be based 
on the vacancies caused in the establishments affected 
by the dispute, and calculated by taking an average 
of the number of vacancies each day during which 
the dispute lasted, or where this is not practicable, by 
taking an average of the number of vacancies recorded 
at weekly intervals. 
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The duration of the dispute should be expressed 
as the number of working days from the date on 
which the dispute began in the first establishment 
affected to the date on which it terminated in the last 
one. 

The number of man-days lost should be based on 
the number of vacancies caused by the dispute during 
each day of the dispute, or, where this is not prac- 
ticable, by multiplying the number of days for which 
the dispute lasted by the average number of vacancies 
recorded at weekly intervals. 

(4) The disputes, together with the number of es- 
tablishments and workers affected, the duration of 
disputes, and that of man-days lost, should be classi- 
fied according to their principal characteristics, viz: 


A. The Matter in Dispute. The principal criterion 
should be the relation of the dispute to collective bar- 
gaining as follows: 

(a) Disputes related to collective bargaining: 

(1) Concerning trade unionism or refusal to con- 
clude a collective agreement; 
(ii) Concerning conditions of employment: 
(1) Wages 
(2) Hours of Labour 
(3) Engagement’ or dismissal of workers 
(4) Others 
(b) Disputes not related to collective bargaining: 
(i) Sympathetic disputes 
(ii) Political disputes 
(221) Others. 

Groups (a) (ii) may also be classified into disputes 
concerning general terms of future employment, and 
disputes concerning the interpretation of existing terms 
of employment. 


B. The Result of the Disputes.—Disputes should be 
classified according to their general result’ from the 
point of view of workers involved, as follows: 


(a) Disputes where the workers’ demands have 
been entirely accepted, 

(b)-Disputes where the workers’ demands have 
been partially accepted, 

(c) Disputes where the workers’ demands have 
been rejected, 

(d) Disputes where the employers’ demands have 
been entirely accepted, 

(e) Disputes where the employers’ demands have 
been partially accepted, 

(f) Disputes where the employers’ demands have 


been rejected, 
(g) Disputes with indeterminate or unknown result. 


C. The Method of Settlement of the Disputes.—Dis- 
putes should be classified according to the method of 
their settlement on the following lines: 

(a) Disputes settled by direct negotiations between 

the two parties. 

(b) Disputes settled by the medium of a third party: 

(i) Throwgh voluntary conciliation accepted by 
the parties to dispute, 

(ii) Through compulsory conciliation imposed by 
the law, 

(#2) Through voluntary arbitration, 

(iv) Through compulsory arbitration. 

(c) Disputes terminated without successful negotia- 
tions. 


D. The Industries Affected.—Disputes should be clas- 
sified according to the principal industrial groups. The 
classification may be left to the domain of national 
statistics. 


E. The Extent of the Disputes.—Disputes should be 
classified according to the number of establishments 
affected as follows: 

(a) Disputes affecting one establishment, 

(b) Disputes affecting 2 to 10 establishments, 

(c) Disputes affecting 11 to 20 establishments, 
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(d) Disputes affecting 21 to 100 establishments, 
(e) Disputes affecting more than 100 establishments. 


F. The Importance of Disputes.—Disputes should be 
classified according to their importance, taking as criteria 
the number of workers affected, the duration of the dis- 
putes, and the number of man-days lost. 


(a) The classification of disputes by the number of 
workers affected should be as follows: 


(i) Disputes affecting less than 10 workers, 

Ci) Disputes affecting 10 to 100 workers, 

(ii) Disputes affecting 101 to 1,000 workers, 
(iv) Disputes affecting 1,001 to 10,000 workers, 
(v) Disputes affecting 10,001 to 100,000 workers, 
(vi) Disputes affecting over 100,000 workers. 


(b) The classification of disputes by their duration 
should be as follows: 

(i) Disputes lasting less than 2 working days, 
(i) Disputes lastmg from 2 to 10 working days, 

(iii) Disputes lasting from 11 to 50 working days, 

(iv) Disputes lasting from ‘51 to 100 working days, 
(v) Disputes lasting from 101 to 300 working days, 

(vi) Disputes lasting over 300 working days. 

(c) Disputes should be classified by the number of 
man-days lost as follows: 

(i) Disputes involving the loss of less than 20 man 
days, 

(ii) Disputes involving the loss of 20 to 1,000 man 
days, 

(iii) Disputes involving the loss of 1,000 to 50,000 
man days, 

(#v) Disputes invoiving the loss of 50,001 to 1,000,000 
man days, 

(v) Disputes involving the loss of 1,000,001 to 30,000,000 
man days, 

(vi) Disputes involving the loss of over 30,000,000 man 
days. 

G. Amount of wages lost.—The wage loss caused by 
each dispute may be estimated by multiplying the num- 
ber of man-days lost by the average daily wages of the 
workers affected. The classification of disputes accord- 
ing to the amount of wages lost may be left to the 
domain of national statistics. 

(5) For the purpose of comparing the risk of indus- 
trial disputes between different industries and countries, 
frequency and severity rates of disputes should be cal- 
culated. 

The exposure to risk should be expressed in terms of 
the number of full-time workers, obtained by dividing 
the total number of days worked during the period by 
the total number of normal working days in the same 
period. 

The frequency rate should show the number of dis- 
putes per 100,060 full-time workers. The severity rate 
should show the number of man-days lost per 10,000 
full-time workers. 

(6) The above-mentioned data should be published at 
least yearly. It is desirable that the preliminary data, 
particularly those concerning the number of disputes, 
should be published monthly. 


(iv) CLASSIFICATION OF [INDUSTRIES 


(1) This Conference recommends the International 
Labour Office to elaborate the list of industries sub- 
mitted to it so as to show in greater detail the con- 
tents of each industrial group in the different countries, 
obtaining from the Governments any necessary informa- 
tion on the subject. Th’s amplified list should be sub- 
mitted in due course to the different Governments for 
their information and comment. 

(2) The Conference also recommends the International 
Labour Office to pursue its endeavours in collaboration 
with the League of Nations and the International 
Statistical Institute to compare the existing classifica- 
tions and to promote their gradual readjustment in the 
direction of greater uniformity and better comparability. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING OF OCTOBER, 
1926, AS REPORTED BY THE EMPLOYERS MAKING RETURNS 
TO THE DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


MPLOYMENT at the beginning of Octo- 
ber showed a further moderate improve- 
ment, 2,231 workers being added to the staffs 
of the 5,918 reporting employers, whose pay- 
rolls aggregated 865,013 persons. Although 
this gain is somewhat less extensive than that 
noted on the corresponding date last year, 
employment continued to be in decidedly 
greater volume than in any other month since 
1920; the index rose from 104.9 on Septem- 


ber 1 to 105.2 at the beginning of October, - 


compared with 98.3, 93.9, 99.5, 94.6 and 90.2 
on October 1, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, 
respectively. 

construction and_ services 
showed curtailment, while increases were 
recorded in logging, mining, transportation 
and trade; in the last named the gains were 
the largest indicated on October 1 of any year 
of the record. E 


Manufacturing, 


Employment by Provinces 


Ontario and the Prairie Provinces registered 
heightened activity; in Quebec the situation 
was practically unchanged, while employment 
in the remaining provinces showed a falling 
off. 


Maritume Provinces.—Construction, especi- 
ally the highway division, released a large 
number of employees and there were also 
losses in manufacturing, transportation and 
hotel services. On the other hand, logging 
and coal mining reported improvement. 
Statements were tabulated from 516 employers 
with 69,597 workers, as compared with 71,360 
in the preceding month. Reductions had also 
been indicated on October 1, 1925, when the 
situation was less favourable. 


Quebec—Practically no general change in 
employment was reported in Quebec, accord- 
ing to 1,295 firms, whose working forces 
totalled 248,742 persons, a decline of 0.04 p.c. 
from their September 1 staffs. There were con- 
siderable losses in iron and steel plants and 
smaller decreases in lumber, pulp and paper 
and electric current works, and in the street 
railway and cartage group, but leather, tex- 


tiles, mining, trade, steam railway operations 


and shipping recorded important increases. 
Although improvement had been noted at the 
beginning of October last year, the index 
of employment then was over 10 points lower. 


Ontario—The trend in Ontario continued to 
be favourable; 2,698 establishments reported 
that they had added 2,856 persons to their 
payrolls, bringing them up to 350,841 on Oc- 
tober 1, when the index, at 98.7, was higher 
than in any other month of the last five years. 
Manufacturing, logging, mining and trade 
registered heightened activity, while construc- 
tion showed a seasonal] falling off during the 
month under review. 


Prairie Provinces—Continued gains were 
noted in the Prairie Provinces, where 755 firms 
increased their forces from 113,318 employees 
on September 1 to 116,453 at the beginning 
of October. Manufacturing, mining, trans- 
portation and trade reported considerable im- 
provement; construction, however, was season- 
ally slacker, as was work in summer hotels. 
Employment was in greater volume than on 
the corresponding date a year ago, when 
additions to staffs had also been made. 


British Columbia—For the first time since 
the beginning of April, employment in British 
Columbia showed curtailment; this took place 
chiefly in the food, construction and trans- 
portation industries, while logging and coal 
mining were more active. A combined work- 
ing force of 79,380 persons was reported by 
the 654 co-operating employers, who had 81,- 
259 in the preceding month. Moderate im- 
provement had been recorded on October 1, 
1925, but the index then was over four points 
lower. 

Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 


Employment by Cities 


Improvement was shown in Quebec, Toronto, 
Ottawa and Winnipeg, while employment de- 
clined in Montreal, Hamilton, Windsor and 
Vancouver. 


Montreal—A further small reduction was 
reported in Montreal, where 704 firms em- 
ployed 118,514 persons, or 213 less than in the 
preceding month. Railway car shops released 
a large number of workers, following a sea- 
son of great activity, and electric current 
plants, local transportation and building were 
also slacker. On the other hand, the leather, 
vegetable food, textile and printing groups 
recorded moderate improvement and _ there 
were pronounced gains in shipping, on road 
construction and in trade. Conditions were 
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considerably better than on October 1, 1925, 
when large additions to staffs were made. 


Quebec.—Statistics were compiled from 91 
Quebec employers with 9,374 workers, whose 
reports showed that there was an increase in 
manufacturing, but a decrease in transporta- 
tion. The index was several points higher 
than on the corresponding date last year, 
although more marked gains were then reg- 
istered. 


-Toronto—Employment in Toronto showed 
the ninth consecutive increase recorded so far 
this year, 718 persons having been added to 
the working force of the 780 co-operating 
firms, who had _ 100,125 employees. The 
greatest improvement was noted in manufac- 


Hamilton—Employment in Hamilton, after 
eight months of uninterrupted expansion, 
showed a moderate decline, but the situation 
continued to be decidedly more favourable 
than in any month of previous years of the 
record. Manufacturing, especially of iron and 
steel products, reported curtailment, while a 
shghtly upward tendency was shown in other 
groups. A combined working force of 30,272 
persons was employed by the 201 co-opera- 
ting firms, as compared with 30,564 on Sep- 
tember 1. 


Windsor and Other Border Cittes—Auto- 
mobile works in the Border Cities released 
some help, and construction was also slacker; 
80 establishments reduced their working forces 
from 11,987 persons on September 1 to 11,452 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 
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Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month, as indicated 
by the firms reporting, in comparison with the number of employees they reported in January 1920, 


as 100. 


turing, particularly in the textile and food 
industries, while construction was seasonally 
quiet. Rather larger gains were indicated on 
October 1, 1925, but employment on the date 
under review was at the highest level reached 
since the record for Toronto was commenced 
in 1922. 


Ottawa—Further improvement was noted 


in Ottawa, chiefly in manufacturing and trade. 


The 128 employers furnishing statistics added 
107 workers to their staffs, bringing them up 
to 10,579 at the beginning of October. Em- 
ployment was not quite as brisk as on the 
same date in 1925, 
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on the date under review. Considerable im- 
provement had been indicated on October j 
last year, but the index then was several 


points lower. 


Winnipeg.—Continued important gains were 
reported in Winnipeg, where the 277 employ- 
ers furnishing data enlarged their payrolls by 
809 workers to 29,081 at the beginning of 
October. Trade showed pronounced improve- 
ment, while manufacturing was rather dull. 
This increase greatly exceeded that recorded 
on the corresponding date last year, when 
the index was over 15 points lower. 
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Vancouver—Food and tin can factories re- 
ported seasonal losses, and there was also a 
falling off in employment in transportation. 
Returns were compiled from 224 firms in 
Vancouver, whose staffs aggregated 25,903 per- 
sons, compared with 26,884 in the preceding 
month. Although an upward tendency had 
been indicated on October 1, 1925, the index 
then was considerably lower. 

Index numbers by cities are given in Table 
II. 


Manufacturing Industries 


After eight months of uninterrupted ex- 
pansion, employment in manufacturing showed 
a comparatively small decline on October 1; 
this was chiefly due to seasonal losses in lum- 
ber mills and fish canneries, together with re- 
ductions in pulp and paper and iron and steel, 
particularly in vehicle works. In the last 


named, a large share of the curtailment was 
in accordance with the pre-arranged plan of 
large railway car shops, in which employment 
in 1926 has been at a higher level than for 
several years. On the other hand), boot and 
shoe, edible plant, textile and electrical ap- 
paratus factories registered important in- 
creases. Statements were compiled from 3,825 
manufacturers employing 476,429 operatives, 
compared with 477,669 in the preceding month. 
The index number continued to he higher 
than on the same date in any other year since 
1920. 


Animal Products, Edible—Employment in 
fish preserving establishments and_ dairies 
showed a seasonal recession, which was rather 
larger than that recorded on October 1, 1925. 
The situation, however, was more favourable 
than on the corresponding date in any of the 
last five years. Statistics were tabulated from 


Norre.—Number employed by the reporting firms in January, 1920=100 in every case. The ‘‘relative weight” shows the pro- 
portion of employees in the indicated area to the total number of employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste I—INDEX NUMBERS OF ALL EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS, AND OF DOMINION EMPLOY- 
MENT IN MANUFACTURING 








Maritime 
—— Canada Provinces 
1921 
OYcy a ee a aes Meth pedal Ha) 5 A eee Reh ae WP 90-2 93-1 
1922 
CG XC) as He Aen Sed Sea a de ok ae aR 94-6 91-8 
1923 
O05 inet car ett So ee eS are ae 99-5 97-0 
1924 
LER OAD Ba cecpeyy sti Ate Bure, eyes ait, RNS an ah 88-7 86-3 
TCE el be ge Ai a Sane Ris re An oor ew ee 4 90-6 83-2 
Mara len aee cee chloe a Ake snee oe 90-7 82-4 
JX ay a Wa WR Ad Se Akay DE Bh a A Na 89-3 84-6 
1 5S Goa Uva Na oa RMR eine en a 91:8 88-1 
DUNG LS ASE uk Nee enicit eae daar 95-2 90-0 
crt beg Se ao Aen A A fas a CO aeeh ys 95-9 90-6 
UP Alene Neen heehee eo ye ues 94-7 90-2 
DODbe Lach cet ke eb se ah « dette 93-1 86-6 
OCT ALE uke eos tn ee Salama ives Bee 93-9 88-3 
INOW iL nsaheoiealrs ces note oer saan crtelerereit 93-0 83-7 
DYE ape Hee ees Ab eaihe Ie Rr tee ee ae 90-8 79-3 
1925 
ART tl beste eh as ge: tas dein awe Sh ng 83-9 78-5 
Febais : eRe ae® Ja De. e 86-1 79-1 
AVE cary Let eee nt e s'e tepeetl met Marc 87-0 81-7 
BN ov oa Ve a UN eater eR PS 87-2 83-4 
NEES EL Enh ae cat eteiae eter nl asin 90-8 86-6 
TUN GHIAE rc Henn es isn Senses oie 94-5 90-3 
ANNA os seth ell itary Re ee oe rata 96-8 99-4 
AUS eases 2. ves. Se eae Ake cae 96-3 92-2 
Bepbwlecncsur cc aes he tren. 96-6 88-4 
OCT asitrs a). een eee heen oee ie 98-3 88-1 
IN Gye letr ie seen eas testa eat 97-1 85-5 
DOOM rece ee ee eG 95-3 83-5 
1926 
DOMED ese ae a acho keawoedicets Reo erar te 89-6 84-4 
f=) oD Mi et Gh Penk KS A A oh 90-7 85-1 
Mar KL en Sate RES HN, 91-5 88-7 
ADVI cee i Sac reat pe ees de oe 91-4 84-7 
bt Gy COLMA A hie pen ad Saat Art 94-3 83-8 
SCM ic isteusd.. ides d ddees TR 101-0 87-9 
MULVAA Senn meee iocat okie eee 103-7 91-1 
ABOU TUE RMA TOR ee TOES 104-2 94-5 
SiGnta lta sohe ce ote ne 104-9 96-7 
Ohi too rape cee, St lens RM pee bse Aaah 105-2 94-2 
Relative weight of employment by 
districts and in manufacturing as 
BtiOots TulO26 wet ee os - ee 100-0 8-1 


Prairie British All manu- 

Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia | facturing 
89-2 85-9 100-0 96-4 81-3 
92-0 93-6 101-9 100-1 86-7 
104-0 96-0 100-7 104-2 91-8 
90-5 86-1 94-3 90-9 80-1 
92-8 90-0 92-1 92-7 84-9 
93-5 89-8 89-6 97-1 86-0 
91-5 87-6 87-0 99-6 86-5 
94-1 89-8 89-4 102-9 87-7 
99-9 92-1 94-1 103-4 88-4 
100-6 91-4 99-1 105-8 87-7 
98-7 90-3 96-4 107-1 86-2 
97-8 88-9 93-9 106-0 84-5 
97-6 91-6 91-4 104-0 85-7 
97-1 90-4 94-1 102-1 84-2 
95-3 88-4 91-8 100-0 88-0 
85-0 81-4 88-1 92-9 75-5 
89-1 83-4 88-4 95-1 79-3 
89-6 85-0 85-0 98-1 81-9 
89-8 84-9 84-1 100-1 84-3 
94-2 87-7 88-0 105-1 86-6 
100-6 89-8 93-1 106-5 88-3 
101-1 91-8 95-9 108-0 89-1 
100-1 90-8 97-3 112-2 88-5 
101-3 92-7 96-0 114-2 89-4 
102-7 94-3 99-8 114-8 91-3 
101-1 93-7 99-1 111-5 89-2 
98-5 92-6 97-5 109-0 88-1 
90-7 86-3 95-1 100-5 83-2 
92-6 88-1 90-7 103-6 85-9 
94-0 89-2 88-6 103-3 87-7 
95-7 88-0 88-2 108-3 89-3 
99-0 90-4 92-5 113-5 91-3 
108-8 95-2 103-5 116-6 93-9 
112-8 97-0 107-3 118-1 95-3 
113-5 96-7 106-5 120-8 95-8 
113-1 “97-9 106-9 121-8 96-9 
113-1 98-7 110-0 119-2 96-7 
28-7 40-5 13-5 9-2 55-0 
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185 firms in the animal food group employing 
15,901 persons, as compared! with 16,816 at the 
beginning of September. The bulk of the 
decline was in British Columbia. 


Fur Products—There was an increase of 
101 persons in the number employed by 23 fur 
manufacturers having 1,223 employees. The 
greatest gains were in Quebec and Ontario. 
This is the most pronounced increase recorded 
in the small fur group since 1923. 


Leather and Products.—Further and larger 
gains were reported in boot and shoe factories 
and also in other divisions of the leather 
group causing the index to be higher than on 
the same date of any year since 1920. Firms 
in Quebec and Ontario registered most of 
the improvement. Statements were received 
from 191 employers whose payrolls rose from 
17,124 persons in the preceding month to 
17,687 on October 1. This increase exceedled 
those noted on the same date in previous 
years. 


Lumber and Products—Continued and more 
marked losses in personnel were recorded in 
lumber mills, while furniture factories were 
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slightly busier; 1,143 workers were let out from 
the staffs of the 726 establishments reporting, 
which had 57,868 at the beginning of October. 
All provinces shared in this curtailment, which, 
was, however, heaviest in Quebec and Ontario. 
The contraction involved a smaller number of 
workers than that registered on October 1, 
1925, when the index number was lower. 


Musical Instruments—Employment in musi- 
cal instrument factories showed a further in- 
crease, the trend having been consistently 
favourable during ‘the last eight months. 
Although the improvement was not as pro- 
nounced as on the corresponding date a 
year ago, the level of employment was much 
higher on October 1, 1926. The working 
forces of the 39 co-operating manufacturers 
totalled 3,465 workers, as against 3,311 in the 
preceding month. The largest gains took place 
in Quebec and Ontario. 


Plant Products Edible —Fruit and vegetable 
canneries, biscuit, chocolate and confection- 
ery, flour and other cereal plants reported 
seasonal activity, while there was a falling off 
in the starch and glucose, sugar and syrup 


TABLE II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 








ee | | a | a 


— ‘| Montreal Quebec Toronto 
1923 
Octal 4s, Peers OS 57H e tered Bie ee 90-1 
1924 
Jamin. eee ere es SOOT Paap anion ce. 85-6 
Hebei chaste. ot po fo A OO re 0s ee 84-7 
Marsal on. ae aehttee's Si) Gar fala ae, AD) a 84-5 
Aprilel. Ye oe ee OGL ye 84-8 
Misys Lie crete tae ctceyes VAD RIe Alia, hips Seana i 85-6 
JUNG Se eet hee i 50a PAT) habe Soe 1 A 85-2 
UL Ye diese ia et. satrnahen es GES eae a wetecek 83-9 
AUGE Ls occ oed «keen coe 95-1 96-9 83-9 
Sep il esses Bee hi 92-9 96-4 85-3 
Octal .<twat oe deee e 93-7 98-8 86-4 
NOVA cco al oitoss 92-4 100-3 87-0 
Deed . eke Se eee o 93-1 98-5 87-4 
1925 
Jan ie coccchs Sere es 82-5 93-1 82-2 
Webyih. shea Mewes 85-3 101-3 83-0 
Mareilt. 5.2%. aero 86-7 93-2 81-8 
‘Aprils. eens 88-5 98-4 85-1 
Mawiby 5 5.04 5 See 91-7 91-9 86-9 
JUBA BE. 2 ois0s wehbe as 95-6 95-7 86-7 
Julvett cot. ets 95-7 98-9 87-6 
Auge oo. cee tae 97-0 98-8 87-7 
Septet des. oe REE... 97-3 97-4 88-5 
Ockols.:.. 2. Beek. 99-4 100-3 89-8 
Nowekee 3 oer o: 99-3 99-4 89-7 
Deer «24.3 « teehee 97-0 94-4 90-9 
1926 
Jan cho Rok! Betton, 88-0 89-9 86-1 
bebwitt.4...0..aaue,e 88-3 90-6 86-5 
Marte icc. sacs 89-6 92-3 87-1 
ApmiiP  20ch tobe as 93-1 94-9 87-7 
Masai it. sae craereeels 96-0 100-4 89-8 
JUG cos cok See os 103-1 89-3 90-2 
Jimbyede. nce alba toes 104-5 101-6 90-7 
ANUS FEN: score asters Som Sates o.8 104-8 104-2 91-1 
Semtea c.iae. Baten 104-6 103-5 92-3 
Octel 5 Saeko Sethe es 104-3 105-1 93- 
Relative weight of 
employment by 
cities as at Oct. 1, 
1 S24) Race REE NOR 13-7 1-1 11-6 


Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
105-5 Oh Tes oer. mebeley 89-4 101-6 
91-0 OO i|cetrctncersese anes 85-3 91-1 
89-7 of SOOM ary EP te ae 84-7 91-1 
89-3 88225 | ae ie 83-8 94-2 
90-9 SU Sgn |e Le ane ice eee 82-3 99-8 
98-3 8694.) bh Ie 83-0 102-2 
101-6 Silat ema ocwee cae 83-6 99-7 
102-3 SCS, le Peed rea 85-6 99-0 
101-6 pode | Paes Mites ee 85-5 102-3 
100-6 RO 4: 5 | hk ets 86-4 104-0 
100-8 SO sd Oa nes .. ane 86-1 104-0 
94-5 (Cui lct aig een. 84-2 103-4 
92-3 TAREE itl esos, Vip Nev ee 83-5 104-0 
87-1 Ads Ollila costae vonsect ences 81-4 98-3 
86-8 Ui (les yee Wars teas 84-2 97-4 
86-6 3 OHI TENS. aa a araret e 82-7 101-8 
87-5 SOS eRe om 83-7 102°5 
91-8 S24 We Beye 3.4: 85-4 104-0: 
100-1 83-9 85-2 85-5 103-1 
100-5 86-0 87-1 85-6 106-5 
100-2 84-8 59-0 87-7 111-4 
98-5 86-9 85-6 88-0 113-9 
101-8 88-3 94-8 89-4 113-9 
96-8 87-7 92-9 92-5 112-0 
90-4 88-7 93-3 91-5 110-7 
87-7 85-0 57-1 89-3 105-8 
87-0 86-9 96-1 89-8 109-4 
85-3 88-5 100-5 90-8 107-6 
86-5 90-3 102-8 90-7 112-6 
91-5 94-0 108-5 92-7 116-8 
99-4 96-0 111-5 96-9 115-2 
101-2 97-6 110-3 98-3 115-3 
99-3 98-8 107-7 98-7 123-8 
98-6 100-3 109-2 101-6 124-2 
99-5 99-7 103-7 104-9 119-7 
1-2 3-5 1:3 3-3 3-0 
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divisions. There were important increases in 
Ontario and smaller gains in the other provin- 
ces except British Columbia, in which there 
was an unfavourable movement owing to the 
completion of the season’s work in some estab- 
lishments. Statistics were received from 310 
factories, employing 31,557 persons, or 1,804 


more than in their last report. Additions to 
staffs on a somewhat larger scale were noted 
on October 1, 1925, but the index number on 
the date under review was slightly higher than 
in any other month since 1920. 

Pulp and Paper Products—Following six 
months of uninterrupted expansion, employ- 


TABLE III—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES (JAN. 1920 = 100) 











— 1Relative Oct. 1 
weight 1926 
Manufacturing................... 55-0 96-7 
Animal products—edible......... 1-8 103-4 
Fur and products.............-.- “1 92-5 
Leather and products............ 2-0 81-3 
Lumber and products............ 6-7 117-2 
Rough and dressed lumber..... 4-6 145-7 
PUENICUTO: Ah! ih arenes wee as 1-0 85-9 
Other lumber products......... 1-1 78:1 
Musical instruments.............. “4 79-1 
Plant products—edible........... 3-7 114-2 
Pulp and paper products.......... 6-6 111-7 
Pulpianad papers... eee ce 3-5 126-4 
Paper progucts cece. vac ae 7 95-3 
Printing and publishing........ 2-4 100-0 
Rubber progucts.:ucece wees aes 1-4 87-1 
Textileproduets. seks uses one 8-4 94-5 
Thread, yarn and cloth........ 3-1 106-6 
Hosiery and knit goods........ 1-7 104-5 
Garments and personal furnish- 

ATS ys oer LOM Nunn te ete eae 2-6 76-9 

Other textile products.......... 1-0 101-2 
Tobacco, distilled and malt 

TOROS Aapece tani tere aceeiees 1-4 100-0 
Wood distillates and extracts.... 0 95-1 
Chemicals and allied products... 8 84-6 
Clay, glass and stone products... 1-2 106-7 
Electric current.................. 1-4 131-0 
Electrical apparatus.............. 1-2 131-3 
Iron and steel products.......... 14-4 80-9 

Crude, rolled and forged pro- a] 

UCTS ee ier nek ee Aa 1-5 62-7 
Machinery (other than ve- 

IGE Sins tires aoe meleratale teks 1-1 76:4 
Agricultural implements....... 9 74-8 
Mand vehiclests 205 5). c.ceee. 6-6 94-9 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing 4 28-9 
Heating appliances............. 6 92-0 
Iron and _ steel fabrication 

Gels )i meee acne eer ce aeane °7 98-7 
Foundry and machine shop 

PIOdUCtSM ecto suse owes °6 84-4 
Other iron and steel products. . 2-0 82-3 

Non-ferrous metal products...... 1-8 102-6 
Mineral products.............2+.: 1-2 107-8 
Miscellaneous............cceeee0s 5 89-5 
BOSSI ee ectociice cess ese alnn eee 2-1 45-9 
AYN ee er be, selon ete §-2 100-4 
ELE Ge AAI BR 1 DIL ean Pe 3-1 84-8 
Metallic Ores! fe. 0iho bbe cle ne cece 1:3 156-3 
Non-metallic minerals (other 
HAN‘ COAL) LER co wot hace aleve. 8 111-7 
Communication.................. 2-9 120-3 
Telegraphs. see is eee ne 6 127-0 
Pelephones sy ie Pe aes ale a 2-3 118-6 
Transportation................... 13-6 116-3 
Street railways and cartage...... 2-2 116-0 
Steam railways...............0.- 9-5 105-9 
Shipping and stevedoring........ 1-9 235-3 
Construction and maintenance. 12-4 206-8 
Duane). Nes Le Soe eee 5s 4-4 195-6 
BUIRMWAY S508 hac otek buss 2-6 2,607-4 
PRAUWAY Se. statins cease ene: 5-4 146-8 
Services. 00.2 ak. bb teeatte ss 1-8 126-7 
Hotels and restaurants........... 1-0 132-4 
Protessional ie Wit). te en a 2 119-5 
Personal (chiefly laundries)...... 6 121-0 
BOG ec U ABO sak ac mot aeee cis 7-0 101-8 
DBAS 29 | Berea Maye tals Sar apiaaps Alp Vea Glia 4:6 101-5 
Wiholesales Ure a6 oc ih. Retiro ce 2-4 102-4 
All Industries.................... 100-0 105-2 

















Sept. 1 Oct. 1 Oct. 1 Oct. 1 Octt 1 

1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 
96-9 91-3 85-7 91-8 86-7 
108-4 100-5 97-0 88-6 92-4 
85-9 90-8 88-3 100-2 99-1 
78-5 75-2 74-4 78-9 79-1 
119-5 113-4 107-9 116-4 108-3 
150-8 142-1 137-7 146-4 129-1 
83-1 80-0 74:1 72°3 78-6 
78 +4 74-9 66°7 80-3 81-5 
75-5 67-8 65-3 66-6 66-7 
107°3 113-9 106-5 103-9 103-8 
113-8 102-8 101-1 104-7 96-9 
131-2 110-2 105-2 115-1 101-0 
92-5 91-7 91-8 91-0 87-7 
100-4 98-0 99-5 97-1 95-1 
87-0 92-1 66-5 67-4 74-6 
92-5 89-6 85-4 86-9 88-7 
105-9 103-0 91-9 93-6 100-4 
102-8 93-9 86-2 93-1 91-5 
74-0 74-1 76°4 77-0 77-8 
98-3 94-7 94-6 91-8 88-5 
102-2 103-6 101-5 101-1 100-9 
84-1 81-7 112-0 104-2 80-5 
84-1 80-1 82-6 88-5 89-0 
109-5 90-0 87-0 99-8 92-8 
134-0 134-3 131-5 122-1 122-9 
125-4 117-3 112-1 104-3 81-9 
182-4 74-5 66-6 81-3 72-1 
62-2 61-2 47-3 69-2 60-4 
75-9 72-8 66-1 76-8 63°6 
79-6 59-6 85-3 60-0 53°3 
98-4 89-8 81-8 97-4 86-1 
30-5 28+5 30-4 31-0 22-1 
89-8 87-0 83-2 92-2 89-0 
99-7 76:5 76:1 101-7 88-1 
81-4 74-3 67-4 82-0 73°4 
81-6 73:1 69-1 76-9 73°4 
102-8 86-6 77-8 89-7 74-8 
108-1 109-5 108-1 100-3 97-3 
85-5 84-3 82-5 82-1 83-9 
37-0 49-5 53-4 51-7 42-1 
97-2 96-2 99-0 104-9 101-1 
80-6 78°8 83-8 95-2 99-4 
154-7 147-1 151-5 138-5 103-7 
111-3 109-9 99-9 111-6 106-2 
120-1 114-2 111-2 106-6 102-8 
126-5 115-3 108-4 109-3 102-2 
118-4 113-9 112-0 105-9 103-0 
113-4 111-3 109-0 116-2 114-0 
118-4 119-4 117-2 122-4 130-4 
102-4 100-1 98-0 106-$ 100-2 
224-9 215-5 211-3 204-5 241-5 
217-6 169-7 157-5 171-8 166-2 
199-4 148-6 135-4 144-5 128-1 
2,893 +2 2244-8 1,828-4 2,499°5 4, 233-8 
153-9 128-4 126-0 140-2 137-6 
132-2 120-5 115-0 113-7 102-0 
144-1 130-4 122-1 123-4 106-8 
116-9 113-3 111-5 113-0 96-9 
120-4 108-5 105-9 101-0 96-0 
98-9 96-7 93-1 93-2 91-9 
97-8 95-4 91-1 90-5 88-8 
101-0 99-1 97-0 98-2 97-4 
104-9 98-3 93-9 99-5 94-6 


1Norz.—The “relative weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees i he indi i i 
of the total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns oa the. date mies mms me 
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ment in the pulp and paper group, chiefly in 
pulp and paper mills, showed a decline, in 
which all except the prairie provinces shared. 
An aggregate working force of 57,116 persons 
was reported by the 455 manufacturers whose 
returns were received and who employed 58,129 
at the beginning of September. Practically no 
change in the situation was indicated on the 
same date last year, when the index, at 1028, 
was over nine points lower than on October 1 
‘in the present year. 


Textile Products—There was a pronounced 
increase in employment in this division, the 
gain being larger than that noted at the 
beginning of October, 1925, when the level of 
employment was lower. ‘The hosiery and 
knitting, garment and headwear groups re- 
ported most of the improvement, mainly in 
Quebec and Ontario. Data were tabulated 
from 509 establishments, which increased their 
staffs by 1,740 persons to 72,660 at the be- 
ginning of October. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors.— 
There was a reduction in employment in this 
division, largely in Quebec; 254 persons were 
released froin the staffs of the 102 co-operating 
firms, who had 11,873 workers on the date 
under review. Employment was in rather 
less volume than on October 1 last year. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products —Activity 
declined in building material factories, chiefly 
in brick yards in the Prairie Provinces, the 
contraction being seasonal in character. State- 
ments were received from 121 employers, with 
10,678 persons as compared with 10,983 on 
September 1. The volume of employment 
during most of 1926 has been considerably 
greater than in any year since 1920; the index 
number stood at 106.7 on October 1, 1926, 
as compared with 90.0 on the corresponding 
date in 1925. 


Electric Current—Losses in employment 
on a much smaller scale than on October 1 
last year were recorded in electric current 
plants, 88 of which reduced their working 
forces from 12,616 employees at the beginning 
of September to 12,338 on the date under re- 
view. There were decreases in Quebec and 
minor gains in Ontario, while elsewhere little 
general change was shown. 


Electrical Apparatus—Further expansion in 
the electrical appliance group caused the addi- 
tion of 460 workers to the staffs of the 38 
reporting firms, who had 10,344 operatives. 
Most of the increase took place in Ontario. 
The index of employment, at 131.3, was higher 


than at any other time in the record; rather 
larger gains had been registered at the be- 
ginning of October a year ago. 


Iron and Steel Products—Statistics were 
tabulated from 638 manufacturers in the iron 
and ‘steel group, whose payrolls declined from 
127,300 persons on September 1, to 124,861 
at the beginning of October. The bulk of this 
curtailment was in railway car shops, in fulfil- 
ment, as already pointed out, of plans made 
some months ago, which caused employment 
to be very active in these particular plants 
during the summer. Agricultural implement 
and steel shipbuilding establishments were 
also slacker, but improvement was shown in 
some other branches of the iron and steel 
group, notably in heating appliance and iron 
pipe works. There were heavy losses in Que- 
bec and Ontario, a small decline in the 
Maritime Provinces and moderate gains else- 
where. On the corresponding date last year 
important increases were noted, but the index 
number then, and also on October 1, 1924, was 
lower. 


Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries — 
The production of jewellery supplies, lay 
figures and other goods coming under this 
heading, showed an increase in Ontario. The 
66 co-operating firms in the Dominion had 
4.053 employees, as against 3,872 in their last 
report. 


Logging 


Seasonal activity in bush work caused the 
addition of 3,639 men to the staffs of the 
203 logging firms making returns, who had 
18,133 employees. Rather larger gains were 
noted on October 1, 1925, when employment 
was in somewhat greater volume. All prov- 
inces except Quebec shared in the upward 
movement, which was most pronounced in 
Ontario and British Columbia. 


Mining 

Coal—Coal mining in the Maritime Prov- 
inces and British Columbia showed a moder- 
ate advance, while in the Prairie Provinces 
there were important gains. Returns were 
compiled from 88 operators, with 26,445 
workers, or 1,280 more than in the preceding 
month. This improvement, following the 
larger expansion indicated in September, 
caused the index number to be higher than 
on October 1 a year ago, although greater in- 
creases were then indicated, but as recovery 
from losses in the preceding month. 


Metallic Ores—The trend of employment 
in metallic ore mining was upward, 114 per- 
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sons having been added to the staffs of the 
reporting firms, who had 11,668 workers on 
October 1. Decided reductions in personnel 
were noted on the corresponding date a year 
ago, when the index number was over nine 
points lower. There were gains in Ontario 
and Quebec, while in British Columbia em- 
ployment declined. 


Transportation — 


Street and Electric Railways and Cartage — 
There was a decrease of 400 persons in the 
staffs of the 114 firms making returns in this 
division, who had 19,581 employees. Most 
of the loss took place in Quebec. Improve- 
ment had been indicated on October 1, 1925, 
and the index number then was higher. 


Steam Railways—Continued and important 
increases were noted on the date under re- 
view; 101 employers reported 82,037 persons 
on payroll, or 2,665 more than in the preced- 


ing month. The largest increases were in the 


Prairie Provinces, but improvement was also 
noted in Quebec. Employment was in much 
greater volume than on the corresponding 
date in 1925. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—According to 
statistics received from 57 firms in the water 
transportation group, they enlarged their pay- 
rolls by 611 persons, to 16,144 on October 1. 
There were declines in the Maritime Prov- 
inces and Ontario, but in Quebec the move- 
ment was upward. Additions to staff of prac- 
tically the same size were made at the 
beginning of October a year ago; the index 
number was then, however, about 20 points 
lower. 


Construciion and Maintenance 


Building —Following six months of pro- 
nounced expansion, there was a comparatively 
small reduction in building construction, 458 
persons being laid off by the 341 contractors 
furnishing statistics, who had 387,978 workers. 
Ontario and British Columbia reported the 
losses. Although activity had increased on 
October 1, 1925, employment then was at a 
much lower level. 


Highway—A further diminution in employ- 
ment was indicated on highway construction, 
according to 121 employers with 22,841 
workers as against 25,555 in their last report. 
Most of the decline took place in the Mari- 
time Provinces, Ontario and British Columbia. 
Somewhat more extensive curtailment was 
registered on the same date a year ago. 
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Ralway—Employment in the construction 
departments of the railways showed another 
decline, which was larger than that noted on 
October 1 of the preceding year, when the 
index number was over 18 points lower. A 
combined working force of 46,175 persons was 
employed by the 35 co-operating contractors 
and divisional superintendents, who had 48,401 
workers on September 1, 1926. There were 
losses in all provinces except Quebec, that in 
the Prairie Provinces being most extensive. 


Services 


The closing of their season caused further 
losses in the staffs of summer hotels, while 
laundries were slightly busier. The result was 
a decline of 690 persons in the payroll of the 
174 firms in the service group whose statistics 
were tabulated and who had 15,633 employees 
on the date under review. Similar contrac- 
tions took place on October 1, 1925, but the 
index number then was several points lower. 


Trade 


Retail and wholesale trading establishments 
increased their forces, this being the sixth con- 
secutive increase recorded since the spring; it 
was also the largest gain indicated on Octo- 
ber 1 of any year of the record, which was 
begun in 1920. Reports were compiled from 
560 firms, employing 60,016 workers, or 1,607 
more than in the preceding month. The ex- 
pansion was fairly general in all except the 
Maritime Provinces, but that in Quebec and 
the Prairie Provinces was the most marked. 
The situation was better than in the autumn 
of any previous year of the record. 

Tables I, II and III give index numbers of 
employment by economic areas, leading cities 
and industries, respectively. The columns 
headed “ Relative weight” show the propor- 
tion that the number of employees reported 
in the indicated area or industry is of the total 
number of employees reported in Canada by 
the firms making returns for October 1, 1926. 





In New Zealand, the Companies’ Empower- 
ing Act, 1924, permits the issue of “labour 
shares” to all employees and to owners of 
capital who are actively engaged in an enter- 
prise. After charging all costs of production, 
capital and reserves, the surplus profits may 
be divided among the holders of labour shares 
In proportion to the value of the service ren- 
dered by them. These shares carry the usual 
voting rights, but the admission of labour 
to control and management may, under the 
act be regulated to any extent by the com- 
pany’s charter, 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS DURING THE 
ING SEPTEMBER 30, 1926, 


QUARTER END- 


AS REPORTED BY UNIONS 


MAKING RETURNS 


NEMPLOYMENT as used in the fol- 
lowing report has reference to involun- 
tary ‘idleness due to economic causes. Per- 
sons engaged in work other than their own 
trades, or who are idle because of illness are 
not considered as unemployed. Unions in- 
volved in an industrial dispute are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month with consequent variation in member- 
ship upon which the percentage of unem- 
ployment is based, it should be understood 
that such figures have reference only to the 
organizations reporting. 


The accompanying chart shows the curve of 
unemployment as reported by trade unions by 
quarters from 1916 to 1921 inclusive and by 
months from 1922 to date. The trend of the 
curve during the quarter under review was 
downward during the first month of the quar- 
ter, but took a slight upward turn in the 
following two months. The level reached 
during July was the most favourable attained 
this year or at any time since September, 1923. 

When comparing July with June the situa- 
tion in Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan was slightly better, 
but in the remaining three provinces there 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS 
Quarterly 1916-1921, Monthly 1922-1926 
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The present article on unemployment deals 
with the situation reported during the quar- 
ter ending September 30th, 1926, and is based 
on the returns of the locals reporting at the 
end of each month throughout the quarter. 
The percentage out of work at the close of 
July was 2.3 or 1.8 per cent lower than in 
June, During the following two months un- 
employment gradually increased, there being 
2.5 per cent of the members unemployed 
at the end of August and 3.3 per cent at the 
close of the quarter. The situation through- 
out the quarter was more favourable each 
month than in the corresponding period 
last year, the percentage of idleness on Sep- 
tember 30th standing over two points lower 
than at the close of September, 1925. 





were small reductions. A higher level of em- 
ployment was recorded in the manufacturing 
industries due, for the most part, to the ex- 
clusion of the garment workers in the Pro- 
vince of Quebec who were on strike during 
July. Among building tradesmen and trans- 
portation workers there was a slight increase 
in the amount of work afforded. Fishermen 
reported considerable idleness. 

In August Nova Scotia, Ontario, Alberta 
and British Columbia unions were afforded 
slightly more work than in July, but in the 
remaining provinces there were nominal re- 
ductions. None of the changes, however, were 
particularly pronounced. The manufacturing 
industries were slightly less active than in 
July and the trend of employment in the 
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building trades was also downward. Fishermen 
were much better employed and the situation 
both in Nova Scotia and Alberta coal fields 
was slightly more favourable. Transporta- 
tion workers reported a somewhat lower level 
of employment. 

During September a better situation than 
in August was shown in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Manitoba and Alberta, the larg- 
est gain being that of 3 per cent in Alberta 
mostly due to greater activity in the coal 
mining areas. Of the reductions, that of 
3.9 per cent in Quebec due to idleness in 
railway car shops, was the most noteworthy. 
Unions in the manufacturing industries regis- 
tered more unemployment than in August 
owing to the inactivity in the metal trades. 
The situation in the coal mines in Nova 
Scotia and Alberta improved. ‘The level of 
employment in the building trades was slightly 
lower than in August and among transporta- 
tion workers there was but a nominal change. 

Table I on this page summarizes the returns 
by provinces for each month from July 1922 
and Table II on ‘page 1131 shows the percent- 


ages of unemployment reported in different 


groups of industries, also by months from 
July, 1922. 

In July lumber and logging workers re- 
ported no unemployment as compared with 
much idleness in the same month last year. 
The manufacturing industries registered con- 
siderable improvement, mainly due to the 
strike situation in the Montreal garment trades 
and their consequent exclusion from the tabu- 
lations for July of this year, although there 
were gains in the printing trades and among 
textile, iron and steel and glass workers. 
Activity in the building trades and the min- 
ing industry was also greater. Transportation 
workers were slightly busier than last year. 
Fishermen reported much slackness whereas 
last year they were fully employed. 

In August the movement in the manufactur- 
ing industries was toward greater. employ- 
ment as compared with August last year, 
the garment trades, iron and steel, glass, tex- 
tile and printing trades all contributing to 
this upward trend. Building and construc- 
tion workers were slightly busier and a nominal 
increase was indicated in the transportation 
industry. Fishermen showed a slight drop in 
the volume of business afforded. 

When comparing September with the cor- 
responding month last year a _ consider- 
ably better situation was shown in the manu- 
facturing industries attributable, for the most 


part, to the exclusion of the garment trades 


in Quebec due to a strike in these trades in 
September this year, and also in a lesser 
degree to greater employment among textile 


workers. Glass workers, on the other hand, 
were much slacker and lessened activity was 
also reported among iron and steel workers. 
In the building trades there was an increase 
in employment of 5 per cent. Transportation 
workers reported practically no change in the 
situation. Lumber workers were much busier 
and a higher level of employment was also 
maintained among coal miners. 

The accompanying tabulation (table ITIL) 
shows the percentages of unemployment for 
the months of July, August and September 
for all Canada and also by provinces for the 
month of September. For this month re- 
ports were received from 1,540 locals with a 
combined membership of 146,202 persons of 
whom 4,837, or a percentage of 3.8 were un- 
employed. 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENTIN 
TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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TABLE III-PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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te eee a te chee tte |G ttl al ote Ie cA A D&O: Rt oe ae ce Ma Me eS SS Sl olin SE Reo Salle c Aen 
Bricklayers, masons and plast- 

OPEL S bya es GiAe RMS ie ee oll. Ole. MS TAY OLN ey Of 1919 hose eee 29] 2190} 197)..... 
Carpenters and joiners........ DAW OT PAN daly ea ee 10 Benn oh Bs: Orca ak 11] 1394 (A RSS ae 24) 3028) 140}..... 
Blectrical workersib ee ouch sce aie mee lis sere liecetie Wee SU Olstae 5} 393 Ole eter 7| P846N Valen 
Granite and stone cutters... 1; 18 (Oy FOR leg Ae hares DR St) D6 1) 174 Ol cee 6} 154 SiMe erie 
Painters, decorators and paper 

Bangers cis: Wa venie aee ees eed ra emetic ne [ateuget | Ue miae Lava bila | 6, slaae' fislemes S11052\ ntsc 4) 137 Gees 
Plumbers and steamfitters.... Le 2 33 ES I 48 (1) a 4) 139 Olen ce TSI OIG Mets ee 
Tile-layers,lathers and, roorersl.. bcc | io sses «eetelleie biee | aoe-sle lice ste «fils sfepllls + elets SUA IB 563 2} 49 BTS ya 
Hod-carriers and building la- 

DOUTCTS Sao ee eae ee oe ene BOE tieeea ee Ae Ra aw ae [le sisceti|sietrous [ieee oei[.e'8 SAee Ps a eral dias 5 2) 236 Olifacee 

Transportation................. 41| 2052} 63) 3-1) 36) 2440} 47) 1-9] 103] 1228] 368 ty 221/20676| 167 8 
c} 

(a) Shipping and stevedoring... PUGS Veale dae dl © MRM. ets: are teeta ates 5| 811) 35] 4:3 3} 65 0 0 

(b) Steam railway operation. . 39| 1889] 40] 2-1] 36] 2440} 47) 1-9] 96] 8990! 327] 3-6) 206)16776) 167) 1-0 

Conductors. i350. 2 5% Fee. os oh 3 90 Olntee 1 59 Ol seh 9} 489 Ojestece 22) 1101 Zl lessons 

Locomotive engineers........ 5} 197 Pd ae 4| 283 ES dea 10} 604 (0) [es uae ejezaredll| Bes 

Locomotive firemen,,....... 8} 343) 28)..... oN LG a 13 Ee Scop MOS). eet 30} 2326 YA apes 

Mhrainmony 7 wiper. senate 4} 399 Bhs eek DL a ORO hs emote 12) 2200 |e Tay chee 26] 4967} 100]..... 

Railway employees, n.e.s... 12} 409 Cl ac See 14) 654 AD ace 32) 2868] 42]..4.. 52) 3098] 12}..... 

Express employees........... UU ual Orava | ere Shee | caradeell ce ipo ie costes 2) 327 Os seis 6} 127 Oe eer 

Maintenance of way and rail- 

way shop labourers........ 6| 440 Oe Ob O4 PTS roe TS 1OST Wb luek 371 2776 neler 

Ce) iocalitransportationy eee icck cteiloctees lac tetel alemeae | t cetera wet end cis be tf sis alats 2) 2486 6} 0-2) 12] 3835 0 0 
Street and electric railway y 

SMPloVees Pa eee Set cnmetaline Rion Lah ctrdixs sale [eva tava] ace wacellie gaials 2) 2486 Glace 11} 3805 Oa. 

eheamsters and Chaeulreurs- pel cc eioeilsete ase ee lack te) cetiate | csaiats [lowe ie lates eles oral oe Sia Ga, Stal Bb ae 1) 30 Olen tes 

Communication................ 9} 430 0 0 4 155 0 0} 10) 1658 4) 0-2} 10) 3121 0 0 

(a) Telegraph operation........ 9} 430 0 6 7 155 0 0} 10) 1653 4) 0-2) 10) 3121 0 0 

Telegraphers (system div.). Ah ey Osco, 7| 155 OR shure 8] 1501 Olfeaes 8] 2869 Oleasere 

Telegraphers (local)......... 2| 93 Oech ae [iar oe ene [ex Sees PAN sy 4s 2| 9202 Ole ee 
(O)eReleplione operators. se maleseel ca bel caetalicm breed coe Sal ose dal cakes | so eiae [tem eel ere ae lee Blea oc ameent | eaten Pern Es tcarall s uereas 

rade (iota shop clerks). ler Pet chests sec lacks Lock colesh dadoebosloss cohesdec 4) 428 0 0 1) 22 1) 4-5 
Services i. avon... sche dacoc 71 163 0 0 8} 304 0 0} 26) 4296] 18) 0-4) 111) 5992) 31 “5 
(a) Governmental............. Z| 168 0 0 7 274 0 0| 15) 3710 6) 0-2) 61) 4409 0 0 

Federal employees........... 7 163 Ole ce. 4) 166 Oe 8} 2012 Ole ies 40} 2085 Ol aa cree 

CAVIC CLOPIOVECB IE, nos cheb vb acpock bo) exbas|e mes 3] 108 Oo. 7) 1698 Glieees 21| 2324 Otarasn 
(6) Miscellaneous:,.. Sse). uals ees Ae | aged oo kee 1; 30 0 0} it} 586) 12) 2-0} 50) 1583) 31) 2-0 

Hoteland restaurantempl siy. 6. |. <\aeete | viebis ecb aclecsiec lessee lo. bi. I 76 ) ates 1} LO Onetes 

Theatre and stage empl......|.....].....].....Jeeeee Llans0 (1) Pee ed Ohh 59 || Wel Teter TET SRA WO ee 

Barbers....... Oe EME aicae ARO ASM oed sg WMs |e RIN [els bEe bales Miic |» «bit |v'o ter. 4) 264 U ites Gis 17| 561 INR 

Stationary engineers and fire 
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AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS—Continued. 


Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British Columbia Canada 
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EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1926 


HE volume of business transacted by the 


offices of the Employment Service of * 


Canada during the month of September, 1926, 
showed a decline of about 24 per cent in the 
average daily placements when a comparison 
is made with the records of last month, and 
also with those of September a year ago, the 
decrease from the preceding month ‘being 
partly due to unfavourable weather conditions 
throughout the West, which greatly affected 
harvest operations. The reduction in place- 
ments from the period of 1925 was also great- 
est in the farming group, accentuated by 
minor declines in manufacturing, logging, 
mining, construction and services, these being 
offset, in part, by gains in trade. 


the former instance the level maintained 
was much higher than that registered during 
September last year, while in the latter 
case it was slightly lower. The ratio of vac- 
cancies to each 100 applications was 111.6 
and 99.1 during the first and second half of 
September, 1926, in contrast with the ratio 
of 96.7 and 98.1 during the same periods in 
1925. The ratio of placements to each 100 
applications during the period under review 
was 87.1 and 84.7 as compared with 91.1 and 
84.8 during the corresponding month a year 
ago. 

A summary of the reports from the offices 
shows that the average number of applica- 
tions recorded during the first half of Sep- 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications 
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The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1924, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified, and 
placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada, computations being made 
semi-monthly. It will be seen that the curve 
of vacancies rose abruptly during the first 
half of the month, followed by a sharp de- 
cline during the latter half of the period, 
while the curve of placements registered a 
downward trend throughout the month. In 
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tember was 2,642 daily as compared with 
3,540 daily during the preceding period and 
with 3,909 daily during the corresponding 
period in 1925. Applications for work during 
the latter half of the month registered 2,231 | 
daily in contrast with 2,349 daily during the 
latter half of September a year ago. 
Employers notified the Service of a daily 
average of 2,949 vacancies during the first 
half and 2,210 during the latter half of the 
month under review, as compared with a 
daily average of 3,781 and 2,304 vacancies 


NoveMBER, 1926 


during the month of September, 1925. Vacan- 
cies offered to the Service during the latter 
half of August, 1926, averaged 3,595 daily. 

The Service effected a daily average of 
2,300 placements during the first half of Sep- 
tember, of which 1,898 were in regular em- 
ployment and 402 in work of one week’s dura- 
tion or less, as compared with a total average 
placement during the preceding period of 3,238 
daily and with 3,563 daily during the first 
half of September, 1925. During the latter 
half of the month under review placements 
averaged 1,889 daily (1,454 regular and 489 
casual) as compared with an average of 1,992 
daily during the corresponding period last 
year. 

During the month of September, 1926, the 
offices of the Service referred 53,572 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 52,150 
placements. Of these the placements in regu- 
lar employment numbered 41,681, of which 
37,630 were of men and 4,051 of women while 
placements in casual work totalled 10,469. Op- 
portunities for employment reported by em- 
ployers numbered 53,136 for men and 10,970 
for women, a total of 64,106. The number of 
applications for work was 60,692, of which 
48,737 were from men and 11,955 from women 

The following table gives the placements 
effected to date in the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada:— 








Placements 








Year — 
Regular Casual Totals 

1919 (10 months)...... 268, 001 37, 904 305, 905 
TPOROR a Mh rt eae ee 366, 547 79,265 445,812 
TODA IR eo Reet Ean 280,518 75, 238 355, 756 
LODO NT A ee ate as, 297,827 95, 695 393, 522 
ODS Rank enn bs sith cth 347,165 115, 387 462,552 
LODANUBE COR Wak crsne cae a 247,425 118, 707 366, 132 

SYST Ae (CCL Rt 306, 804 106, 021 412,825 
1926 (9 months)....... 235,986 80,711 316, 697 





NOVA SCOTIA 


The demand for workers as reflected by 
orders listed at offices in Nova Scotia dur- 
ing September was nearly 6 per cent lower 
than in the preceding month, but nearly 10 
per cent higher than during the correspond- 
ing month last year. Placements were nearly 
14 per cent less than in August, but 1 per 
cent higher than in September, 1925. The 
most noteworthy gain in placements over 
last year was in the services group, but this 
and minor gains in other groups were Offset 
by declines in logging, farming and construc- 
tion and maintenance. Placements by indus- 
trial divisions included: manufacturing, 45; 
logging, 43; construction and maintenance, 
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55; trade, 49; and services, 236, of which 153 
were of household workers. Placements in 
regular employment numbered 156 of men and 
89 of women. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


During September offices in New Bruns- 
wick received orders for about 4 per cent less 
workers than in August, but over 21 per 
cent more than during September last year. 
Placements were over 1 per cent higher than 
in August and nearly 19 per cent above Sep- 
tember, 1925. All industrial divisions except 
farming, services and trade showed increased 
placements over last year, those in construc- 
tion and maintenance being the most pro- 
nounced. Industrial groups in which most 
of the placements were effected during the 
month included: manufacturing, 63; logging, 
111; construction and maintenance, 123; and 
services, 444, of which 249 were of household 
workers. During the month 274 men and 95 
women were placed in regular employment. 


QUEBEC 


Opportunities for employment as indicated 
by orders listed at employment offices in the 
Province of Quebec during September were 
nearly 4 per cent better than in the preceding 
month, and over 27 per cent in excess of the 
corresponding month last year. There was 
a gain in placements of nearly 5 per cent 
over August, and of over 7 per cent in com- 
parison with September, 1925. Placements ia 
the construction and maintenance group were 
more than double those of last year, and en- 
tirely accounted for the gain under this com- 
parison as there were fewer placements in all 
other divisions. The most noteworthy de- 
cline occured in the services group. Indus- 
trial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were: 
manufacturing, 150; logging, 860; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 1,123; and _ services, 
495, of which 330 were of household workers. 
Regular employment was secured for 2,324 
men and 403 women, during the month. 


ONTARIO 


Orders listed at Ontario offices during Sep- 
tember called for over 8 per cent more work- 
ers than in August, but over 3 per cent less 
than in September, 1925. Placements were 
nearly 8 per cent higher than in August, but 
over 2 per cent less than during September 
last year. Increased placements over the cor- 
responding month of last year were recorded 
in all industrial divisions except farming, 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1926 















































VACANCIES APPLICANTS Regular 
|__|] place- 
OFFICES ments 
Reported | Unfilled |} Regist’d | Referred PLAcED Unplaced || same 
during | atend of |} during to —_—_____—_———_| at end of || period 
period period period |vacancies| Regular | Casual period 1925 
Nova Scotia... 0.02... ce cce cesses eee 649 216 607 570 245 266 612 331 
Halifax Ssh Werbon ve cimateraatiets teks e.tebials 267 85 269 912 57 155 300 45 
New Glas gow......:...seeeeeeeeeee. 208 99 151 166 102 23 929 190 
SY GHEY ss 7h Lewes seme cee ieee 174 39 187 192 86 88 83 96 
New Brunswick 828 94 897 781 369 412 465 198 
CS tia ria uae russ ha eee nen aie reer 120 28 97 99 17 82 85 236 
MOnGTON SHER, oe titer al aavetceeit s, ieee 276 16 330 300 140 160 105 75 
SUNT obhin ease 4 Has oo eerste eet serene: 432 50 470 38 212 170 275 87 
QueDeGie (eae eer aerate ee ee 3,153 916 4,191 3, 054 2 tad 29 924 2,512 
Tiuh Gene WAdas «eats hte mta cee ets 43 369 643 495 9 4 85 265 
NIONGKOALS Ron cice Meee sare ciao nein aes 1,632 335 2,328 1,472 1,337 7 589 1,601 
UCD OGt heals as eine ees ieee a ana ee 750 109 758 688 609 17 112 353 
Sherbrook6.es. 321k oe's oe vse eien 128 a7 | 203 158 130 1 53 106 
AT O@, IRIV OLE 65 class ¢\sigcearivin a> = wince site 209 66 9259 941 160 0 85 187 
Ontario....... 2... eee ee eee eee eee 16,420 4,249 || 17,471 14,144 9, 487 4,000 4,428 9,670 
Belleville.. 73. .kiie seees aaars «nies ee 172 0 188 169 141 28 51 105 
SFAntlOnd ites ens cee er hia calecatene 169 39 989 160 78 72 112 121 
Chatham Nae ce ele a a Cercteele ete eer hee 404 14 375 373 393 50 13 933 
Cobalt t,o sis cic sists colar mes balsenitr- 391 102 304 303 306 0 21 228 
Port Willian. ogee sil cict sas 156 804 102 769 752 vab} 39 95 479 
Cruelpars asec reasacecceee amet 179 74 216 169 72 71 80 91 
Hamilton. iso's 5 shee “eects 1,218 52 1,512 1,213 453 758 678 398 
FUNG AtON Peco vaca auvan de ees nae ce 265 35 945 931 101 127 33 83 
WK tehener viet. HR as. veseehias cetorestc 158 8 283 905 117 66 109 147 
London..... BOSH AA SOO BA COCO Ot 321 93 396 371 953 76 189 954. 
Niagara allan since icine «teeta 415 37 944 987 174 105 60 277 
INOPERYBAYy Uae teen ioe tener 1,009 494 705 690 657 33 17 8341 
Osha wate teas ciis oes ot cheren lorie 311 53 342 909 161 48 78 139 
OLE WARE Oe atc Cee TRO ele 1,193 988 1,089 1,057 788 163 456 1,123 
Pemibrok@sana eves elses ecieresi or eles 240 79 249 249 208 41 39 199 
Peterborough 172 20 196 179 116 30 73 127 
AOU EST CUD ie se sta tee ate ee niaee ceive lars 1,409 771 740 740 694 46 13 775 
St. Catharines: ayace accion eo 594 52 538 482 364 118 60 682 
St AThomasyn yo ists teres katelaie seven ters 250 28 215 230 140 87 13 81 
ADIs venice cet ates ate tealel als femie cele 161 9 166 154 117 37 107 98 
DOM Marias eck Nes tees: oleleteree me 279 67 437 312 203 73 88 200 
SuchouryAe. piece ooes cela sears 537 543 407 388 382 6 7 729 
PETE MAIMS St wk reen careers ore ape stents ere 462 270 304 270 263 a 25 242 
EL OFONGONy a. «iseies uietetets lc ails clas hele etek 4,526 1,078 6, 304 4,112 2,016 27 1,885 1,947 
Windsor Heo AERA OF SIRE CHT CRASS SIERO 851 18 965 839 647 192 196 571 
Neanitobage re ae cr eceee ne emeeet 8,211 313 8,597 8,252 5,785 2,309 379 5, 430 
‘BY ANGOM et hdee soe eee came 1,251 127 942 923 890 33 12 902 
Dauphin........ Pees Te danse’ eric 287 47 248 238 207 33 8 210 
‘Portage la Prairies. ssee sis sess oe 305 11 238 238 238 0 Oi] fivesh aaa 
Winniper see ear reidta cst cetnie ston 6, 368 128 7,169 6, 853 4,450 2,293 359 4,318 
Saskatchewan.............eecseeeeee 21,329 1,149 13, 445 13,328 12,653 661 220 27,362 
HISCOVAN Ss ree sn cate deltes cereale ese 481 0 481 481 481 0 0 961 
7,450 241 3, 783 3,735 3,594 127 107 10, 670 
708 116 6 296 279 17 5 
565 181 273 261 242 19 16 932 
5, 023 182 3,635 8,595 3, 280 315 47 6,581 
3,868 121 1,942 1, 933 1,785 148 40 3,563 
749 166 699 699 677 22 i 2,724 
1, 685 54 1,617 1,609 1,605 4 8 1,295 
656 88 580 580 571 9 1 733 
144 139 139 139 0 0 250 
8,944 322 8,520 7,976 7,117 816 589 9, 254 
Caleary i ike tea permeate Nines anaes 3,154 20 3,240 2,891 2,621 270 238 4,635 
Drumibellerw.2 7. as ate ters acted te te 825 45 665 542 524 18 69 591 
A Dol asarryros Me mM ey omnIse. tin nA portent ers 3, 693 253 3,387 8,380 2,923 414 190 2,942 
Meth brideerst see acid. Gakte ele ok erent 959 4 822 760 694 66 88 765 
Medicine tH atins. cxcihan: is ate tar sonar 313 0 406 403 355 48 4 321 
British Columbia.................... 4,572 274 6,964 5,467 3,298 1,926 1,896 3,447 
Cranbrook seuss. eee aneh cetacean 242 28s: 276 271 259 12 6 158 
Eamloops:ceas cots ses 1a oleae: 189 19 197 136 83 15 85 43 
WWelOWNAa i alaceeie taco ee ee eee 216 9 167 156 141 12 TE A es eyo aka ats 
INANALIMIO ao ereic a eevon ere ene tee cae 62 3 52 23 13 10 85 ab ys 
Nelson aii iia csciso tesa alterna otienee 182 38 141 128 124 2 32 151 
New. Westininsterssicse. sas ecne omer 151 1 220 144 54 90 117 43 
Penticton! Paice sea ee Re eee 198 23 119 120 86 27 12 106 
Prince; George Wei... seemless 132 18 116 116 116 0 0 75 
Prince RUperts syecssoans ene es 40 1 64 42 35 7 34 87 
Revelstoke.2n' or acsh a teraetesoeine 29 12 45 17 17 0 22 50 
FViATCOUVEr Gress aol snie oases Saker irteares 2,393 103 4,673 3,557 1,995 1,389 1,068 2,449 


CISA AG Son OOR ABD ODD ROOere Dore Ono: 53, 136 4,870 48,737 43,708 37, 630 5, 691 6,335 54,248 
WOMON cane sins haces seein te ae aeons 10,970 2,663 11,955 9,864 4,051 4,778 3,178 3,956 
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communication, finance, and construction and 
maintenance, the declines in the latter being 
the most pronounced. The most substantial 
gain occurred in the logging industry where 
the demand was not fully met. Industrial 
groups in which most of the placements were 
effected during the month were: manufactur- 
ing, 2,039; logging, 1,303; farming, 1,606; 
mining, 137; transportation, 734; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 3,246; trade, 480; and 
services, 3,903, of which 2,523 were of house- 
hold workers. During the month 8,173 men 
and 1,314 women were placed in regular em- 
ployment. 
MANITOBA 


There was a decline of over 23 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through offices 
in Manitoba during September when com- 
pared with the preceding month, but a gain 
of over 5 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month last year. Place- 
ments were over 21 per cent less than in 
August, but 5 per cent higher than during 
September, 1925. Farm placements were con- 
siderably higher than last year and increases 
were also shown under services and trade, but 
these gains were partly offset by minor reduc- 
tions in other industrial divisions. Place- 
ments by industrial groups included: 
manufacturing, 231; logging, 114, all transfers 
to points in the Port Arthur zone; farm, 4,856; 
construction and maintenance, 490; trade, 
410; and services, 1,950, of which 1,487 were 
of household workers. Placements in regular 
employment during the month numbered 
5,265 of men and 520 of women. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders listed at offices in Saskatchewan during 
September were over 25 per cent less than in 
the preceding month, and nearly 31 per cent 
below September last year. There was a de- 
cline in placements of nearly 37 per cent when 
compared with August and of nearly 53 per 
cent in comparison with September, 1925. A 
reduction of about 55 per cent in farm place- 
ments almost entirely accounted for the ad- 
verse change when comparing the menth 
under review with September last year, al- 
though minor reductions were shown in all 
other industrial divisions except communica- 
tion, transportation, services and trade. In- 
dustrial groups in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month in- 
cluded manufacturing, 76; farming, 11,742; 
construction and maintenance, 334; trade, 93; 
and services, 909, of which 496 were of house- 
hold workers. Regular employment was found 
for 12,259 men and 394 women during the 
month. 


29395—73 


ALBERTA 


During the month of September positions 
offered Alberta offices declines 34 per cent 
from the preceding month and over 21 per 
cent in comparison with the corresponding 
month last year. Placements were nearly 
30 per.cent less than in August, and over 20 
per cent less than during September, 1925. A 
decline in farm placements was the predomi- 
nating factor in causing the reduction from 
last year, although less placements were also 
made in all other groups except. manufactur- 
ing, transportation and trade. Placements by 
industrial divisions during the month under 
review included: manufacturing, 318; farm- 
ing, 5,639; mining, 102; transportation, 120; 
construction and maintenance, 677; trade, 
195; and services, 823, of which 557 were of 
household workers. Placements in regular 
employment numbered 6,696 of men and 421 
of women. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


There was a decline of nearly 8 per cent in 
the number of positions offered by employ- 
ment offices in British Columbia during Sep- 
tember when compared with the preceding 
month and of 3 per cent in comparison with 
September last year. Placements were nearly 
54 per cent lower than in August and nearly 
3 per cent less than in September, 1925. In- 
creased placements over last year were shown 
in logging, farming and trade; the most note- 
worthy declines were in transportation, con- 
struction and maintenance, and services. In- 
dustrial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were: 
manufacturing, 777; logging, 424; farming, 
1,335; mining, 106; transportation, 286; con- 
struction and maintenance, 899; trade, 295; 
and services, 1,082, of which 644 were of 
household workers. There were 2,483 men 
and 815 women placed in regular employment 
during the month. 


Movement of Labour 


During September, 1926, the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada made 41,681 
placements in regular employment, of which 
32,814 were of persons for whom the employ- 
ment found was outside the immediate locality 
of the offices at which they were registered. 
Of the latter, 4,982 were granted the Employ- 
ment Service reduced rate, 3,199 going to 
points within the same province as the des- 
patching office and 1,733 to other provinces. 
The reduced transportation rate, which is 2.7 
cents per mile with a minimum fare of $4 
is granted by the railway companies to bona 
fide applicants at the Employment Service 
who may desire to travel to distant employ- 
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ment, for which no workers are available 


locally. 

Persons travelling on reduced transportation 
in Quebec numbered 496, all of whom were 
bushmen, 276 going to points within the proy- 
ince and 220 to other provinces. The majority 
of the provincial transfers were toward the 
logging camps around Montreal and Quebec 
City. The interprovincial movement was en- 
tirely from Hull to Northern Ontario logging 
districts, 119 bushmen going to points in the 
vicinity of Sudbury, 92 to camps near North 
Bay, and 9 to Cobalt. 


The offices in Ontario granted 676 certifi- 


cates, 608 of which were provincial and 68 
interprovincial. Of the provincial transfers 
39 were bushmen for Sudbury, Timmins, North 
Bay, Sault Ste. Miarie, Fort William and Port 
Arthur logging camps, and 193 were building 
and highway construction labourers for the 
Fort William, Cobalt, Timmins and Port Ar- 
thur districts. From Sudbury 2 mill hands 
were transferred within the Sudbury zone, and 
from North Bay 2 bricklayers went to Tim- 
mins, 6 miners to Cobalt, and one machinist 
to St. Catharines. Oshawa received one die- 
maker from Windsor, North Bay 3 sawmill 
labourers from London, Timmins one cook- 
general from Toronto, St. Catharines one ma- 
chinist from Timmins, and Port Arthur 3 ma- 
chinistg from Hamilton. St. Catharines issued 
transportation to one machinist and one brick- 
layer travelling to Port Arthur and one boiler- 
maker to Kingston, and Port Arthur trans- 
ferred one miner within its own zone. Of 
those going outside the province, 2 were car- 
penters sent to Hull from Sudbury, and 2 
were miners going from Timmins to the min- 
ing areas around Sydney, N.S. The remain- 
ing 64 were all farm labourers transferred from 
Fort William and Port Arthur, 61 for Mani- 
toba harvest districts and 3 for Saskatchewan. 


In Manitoba 1,906 certificates were granted 
887 provincial and 1,019 interprovincial. Of 
the former, Winnipeg sent one housekeeper, 
one blacksmith, one construction labourer, 
one cook and one cleaner to Brandon, one 
baker to Dauphin, and the remainder in- 
cluded 858 farm labourers, 11 farm domestics, 
and 9 female hotel workers for various pro- 
vincial points, all of whom were despatched 
by the Winnipeg office. Three farm hands 
were also despatched by Dauphin. Of those 
transferred to other provinces, Port Arthur 
received 4 firemen, 3 hoisting engineers, 59 
sawmill labourers, 133 bushmen, 12 construc- 
tion labourers, one engine room helper, 2 sta- 
tionary engineers, one cook, one hookman, 
one gas engineer, and 3 kitchen workers,; 
Moose Jaw received 3 farm domestics; Regina 
one farm domestic; Weyburn one female hotel 


worker and one farm domestic; and Edmonton 
one engineer, all from Winnipeg. In addition, 
Winnipeg transferred 782 farm hands to Sas- 
katchewan points and 8 to Alberta farms, and 
Dauphin sent 2 farm hands to Saskatchewan. 


Of the 555 persons transferred at the special 
rate in Saskatchewan, 541 were going to pro- 
vincial points and 14 to other provinces. The 
provincial movement included 12 railway team- 
sters, 2 sawmill labourers and 9 bushmen 
travelling from Saskatoon to points in the 
Prince Albert zone, one machine man going 
from Swift Current to Moose Jaw and 3 
bushmen and one housekeeper from Prince 
Albert to points within its own zone. From 
Regina one domestic and) one cook received 
transportation to Moose Jaw, one carpenter 
to Prince Albert, and 2 waitresses within the 
Regina zone; while from Moose Jaw’ one 
housekeeper went to North Battleford, and 2 
cooks and one housekeeper to points within 
the Moose Jaw zone. The remaining 504 
provincial transfers were into Saskatchewan 
harvest areas, the greater volume of the 
business being transacted through the Moose 
Jaw office. Of those going to other pro- 
vinces, 8 farm hands travelled to Alberta 
points, 3 from Saskatoon, 2 from Regina and 
3 from (Moose Jaw, and 5 farm hands went 
to Manitoba districts 4 from Regina and one 
from Moose Jaw. From Moose Jaw also one 
cook was despatched to Medicine Hat. 


Alberta offices issued 1,056 certificates for 
reduced transportation, 699 to persons going 
to points within the province, and 357 to per- 
sons travelling outside the province. Of the 
latter, one engineer, one derrick man, one 
oil driller, 2 labourers and one cook went from 
Calgary to Saskatoon; and 350 farm hands 
travelled to various points in Saskatchewan, 
the majority of these being sent from Ed- 
monton and district. In addition Medicine 
Hat transferred one farm hand to Manitoba. 
Within the province Edmonton despatched 2 
female hotel workers, 17 labourers, one gas 
fitter, 19 mine labourers, 3 carpenters, one 
engineer, 2 housekeepers, one machinist, 4 
miners, one cook and 2 cookees to points 
within its own zone; Calgary transferred one 
sheep herder to Medicine Hat, one logger to 
Lethbridge, and 5 labourers, and one waitress 
within the Calgary zone. The remaining 638 
were farm labourers sent by the Edmonton, 
Calgary and Medicine Hat offices to various 
provincial points. 

In British Columbia 243 certificates for 
transportation were granted, 188 provincial and 
55 interprovincial. Provincially, Vancouver | 
transferred 8 miners, 2 flunkeys, one timber- 
man, 10 teamsters, one machinist, 13 labour- 
ers, one engineer, one housekeeper and 2 
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cooks to Penticton, 12 miners, 34 labourers, 1 
engineer, 4 carpenters, 8 cannery workers; 
4 cooks and one handyman to Kamloops, 3 
miners to Revelstoke, one engineer to Cran- 
brook; 47 carpenters, one painter and one 
machinist to Nelson; one farm labourer to 
Vernon, one engineer to Prince George; one 
box maker, 8 labourers and one apple picker 
to Kelowna; and 3 miners, one cook, 2 lab- 
ourers and one chambermaid within the Van- 
couver zone. From Prince Rupert 2 miners, 
and from Prince George 8 bushmen and! 2 cul- 
vert builders were sent to employment in 
their respective zones, while from Victoria 


one fruit picker was transferred to Vernon. Of 
the interprovincial transfers, 2 were house- 
keepers, one going to each of the Yorkton and 
Moose Jaw zones from Victoria, and the re- 
mainder were farm hands, harvesters and 
threshers 38 for employment in Alberta and 
14 for Saskatchewan. 

Cf the 4,932 workers who benefited by the 


Employment Service reduced transportation 


rate, 1.976 were carried by the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, 2,862 by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, 87 by the Temiskaming and North- 
ern Ontario Railway, and 7 by the Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway. 


REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 
PERIOD JULY TO SEPTEMBER, 1926 


TH business of the offices of the Employ- 

ment Service of Canada during the third 
quarter of 1926 was somewhat less in volume 
than that transacted during the corresponding 
quarter of last year as there was a decline 
of about 5 per cent in lopportunities for em- 
ployment, and over 9 per cent in the place- 
ments in regular and ‘casual employment. This 
reduction was chiefly in the farming group, in 
which the demand for workers at the peak of 
the harvest season could not be fully met, and 
which was also adversely affected by un- 
favourable weather conditions} prevailing 
throughout the West during the latter part of 
the period. Mining also showed lessened 
activity. These losses, however, were partly 
offset by substantial gains in manufacturing, 
logging, transportation, construction and’ main- 
tenance, services and trade. All provinces 
except Saskatchewan and Alberta participated 
in the gains registered in |vacancies offered, 
while declines in placements were recorded by 
the same two provinces and by Nova Scotia 
and British Columbia as well, the remaining 
provinces showing favourable increases in 
placements effected. The accompanying table 
gives the vacancies and placements of the 
Employment Service of Canada by industrial 
groups in the various provinces during the 
period July to September, 1926. 

From the chart on page 1136 which accom- 
panies the article on the work of the employ- 
ment offices for the month of September, it 
will be seen that the trend of the curves re- 
presenting the ratio of vacancies and of 
placements to applications followed a sharp 
upward trend during the first part of the 
period, followed by an abrupt decline during 
the latter part of the quarter, but throughout 
the three months the curve of vacancies was 
on a much higher level than that shown during 
the corresponding quarter last :year, while 
that of placements was higher during July 


and only slightly lower during August, main- 
taining approximately the same level at the 
close of September as was shown at the close 
of September last year. During the period 
July to September, 1926, there was a ratio of 
98.6 vacancies and 86.3 placements for each 
100 applications for employment as compared 
with 94.0 vacancies and 86.3 placements 
during the corresponding period a year ago. 
The average number of applicants registered 
daily during the quarter under review was 
2,364, of positions offered 2,331 and of iplace- 
ments effected 2,041, in contrast with a daily 
average of 2,607 applications, 2,451 vacancies 
and 2,251 placements in regular and casual 
employment during the same quarter of ‘1925. 

During the three months July to September 
1926, the offices reported that they had made 
160,997 references to positions, and hatd effected 
a total of 157,100 placements, of which 128,172 
were in regular employment and 28,928 in 
casual work. Of the placements in regular 
employment 116,465 were of men and 111,707 
of women, while casual work was found for 
16,318 men and 12,610 women. ‘Comparison 
with the same period of 1925 shows that 173,- 
312 placements were then made, of which 
146,913 were in regular employment and 26,399 
in iasual work. Applications for employment 
during the period under review fwere received 
from 149,334 men and 32,640 women, a total of 
181,974 in contrast with a registration of 
200,715 persons during the same period of 
11925. Employers notified the Service during 
the quarter July to September, 1926, of 179,458 
vacancies, of which 149,131 were for men and 
30,327 for women, as compared with 188,700 
opportunities for work during the correspond- 
ing jperiod a year ago. 

In another section of this issue will be 
found a report in detail of the transactions 
of the employment offices for the month of 
September, 1926. 
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VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT 
Nova Scotia New Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
Place- Place- Place- Place- 
ments ments ments ments 
Industry 2 ee 
g 3 $ 
3) a se Ss i] me a) | = S a = 
a — 38 a 7 i] = a 
ELUATE, SNE @ ee Beit Scaler Boul’? Ryo] > Seo eaungpihy Ha ae tae 
3 a 8 8 ® 3 3 a 3 3S 3 
> a 6) > aa} 6) > me 6) > ee) 6) 
Manufacturing....... Act calee Hae 149 59 86} 154) 101 52] 793) 695 17| 7,040} 4,847) 1,299 
Animal! products edible............ 15 2 14 12 1 11 6 A ee 299 135 133 
Buriands its products eee pice ial eee eee ese ce aap che fo albania asta Lane eer] Scotia ce Mh | emesis GlaSenaeteyes 3 
Leather andiits products ss.cn. eon oie alee wet allicin aie: PM a ee 2 1 Gi aee 12 54 41 
Lumber and its products........... 28 22 v4 54 39 14 156 180) Sake 1,238 804 139 
Musicalinstruments ss oacsnccitecee seth ee eee esas lle toretck | WaiekencaMll otecatayec 3 S| eases 12 6 5 
Pulp and paper products............ 19 2 17 1 Leer: 86 68 13 785 643 119 
Rubber productsei saa ce Recics erste he ce NS ee eel Meer [oeaanae 1 28 OO ae 238 169 41 
Textile products...........seeeeee-- 10 1 9 8 3 5| 109 OG. BR le 521 182 76 
Plant products edible............... 20 3 16 47 44 3 34 BYU ates 92 724 148 
Wood distillates: etey vcuccd mecca lle cote Palen eter roa reas [Grace A ore tee cre Oi bucnotrenel| oat |e oe ae PA ewe ewe We tee Reels 
Chemical and allied products.......]......]....2.]---0-- TAN Se 7 1 1 RTA: 169 143 11 
Clay;\glass"andistonesioces esses alee eselimance laces 1 AN deen 54 52 1 360 263 33 
BLSOEricy CULTOM tee ee ee ee ee Here PTT teeter Bere ane sete a sce) [ Sree teed Dh eta Glee ae aT LO eA AIR 146 123 22 
Electric apparatus......ccccescccect|ocs-- sie: SAR are eae aaa 1 Vee eee 240 146 73 
Iron and steel products............. 38 19 14 18 10 8 29 DAD aie 1,295 955 230 
Non-ferrous metal products......... 2 Alrite 6 2 a Rane Le 206}' A290 FA 180 182 i 
Mineral products............-.00-: 16 8 8 0 Vee 1 35 382 3S 213 124 93 
Miscellandousiitess. csc ses wore one ee ee 5 A seas 1 U eS eae We ed 1, a 44 CMW gos ee 299 194 105 
Logging 6. n sac orcttes cole ace eniee site 260 161 17 468 b felt Weta nme 1,648) 1,448)...... 5,619 3, 032 46 
Fishing and Houamting ieee ic eco ce feito cel -koae llerano « < -ifietorate aiay|ine hives |/esoteus tel oo tbetla» ail thats obeys 7 diied sevens 
Farming or 4 eee ee 134| 107 7] 58} 54 3] 291) 264 9} 4,879} 4,090 508 
Mining (220 2 Cahiers 8) 107 Sl eeeee 23 a cept ke 85 Alaris ae 493 488 1 
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Non-metallic ores......ecece+s Uraies i Glike hae 23 TlWerctiee 83 Saieae e HL Wh 121 i 
Communication..........c.cecescee: 6 1 Oi Er nee call etek! ee tee 1 eee 87 48 9 
Transportation...............0.05-- 155} 75} = 65} 121) 103) 17}, 200} 9-165} += 16} 1,932} 1,019 870 
Street railway and cartage......... 59 7 52 9 5 4 25 15 8 587 222 363 
RBA WAY, oa meh oe cts crciateiavs wisroness 2 2 eas uate 53 40 13 1 es dese 294 251 37 
Shipping and stevedoring........... 94 66 13 59 DS aeAcee 174; 149 8), eh Ook 546 470 
Construction and Maintenance....| 182) 108 71] 292) = 226 49) 4,435] 3,935 26| 10,966) 9,783 590 
Railway stir ee. bee sadeeo seen eces| dis Sad. eal -bed os 5} 19 5) 1,489) L146) es. 4,309 8, 954 39 
UIC WAV Ses bee a cs seamen beans 61 49 12 12 Ses emcee 93 Ooi) oe ees 1,724 1,578 GA 
Building and other....... EA ees es 121 59 59 257 170 44! 2,853) 2,736 26 4,933 4,251 530 
BOGVICOS 0 ee ccc cnt clccc cece ssa 901/275) +=461) 1,266) 302} 951) 1,973) 1,331 15} 13,701; 4,073) 6,649 
Governmental. ............eseeee0- 15 9 3 ca erie 4 ON i Plea ee 335 234 87 
Hotel and restaurant.............-- 80 47 19 69 68 at 344). 268] isin. 1,275 860 123 
Profeasional,.....0.sacseceeseseesess 0) 429) © Shy) +179 10/2 PIET A! 156) 11 1 864 553 201 
Recreational..... be ES pe hee eae 12 4 6 5 3 2 21 13 2 927 267 600 
Personaliyeass «che casero css eoceene: 99 7 92) 260 21; 240) 186) 118 7] 1,494 245} = =1,218 
Households: ot es. eee. Seto 615 178 310 745 196 536] 1,304 827 5 8,740 1,880 4,418 
army households ccsacet esis sine eeetios 3 1 erie 4 CURA ee Den ee 66 3 
Trade...... Is SESS OA ened 127 19} 105 63 20 42] 173) = 137 14; 1,109 434 613 
RVOtall cate. cysts sisie Sete tejeieleictelere wariie.e 106 17 86 50 19 30 122 95 14 881 345 480 
Wholesales: 72 .fosee. seeceaee eee 21 2 19 13 1 12 51 ADIN Fay 228 89 133 
Fimance....... i eae Le ee 22 1 7-4 ft epee |e ac Ts oe 13 Pa (PaSeteraie 193 69 117 
All Industries....... Bie ee ees Sas OAS 837 838] 2,445] 1,194) 1,114] 9,612] 8,067 97) 46,026) 27,920) 10,702 
Cte ea TR POT tae 1,217} 574] 441] 1,411] 890] 397] 7,914] 6,955] 89 34,008} 24,154] 5,780 
Wom en tcen. secs csc ceceewese re: 826] 263] 397] 1,034] 304] 717) 1,698] 1,112 8} 12,018} 3,766) 4,994 
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SERVICE BY INDUSTRIES, JULY TO SEPTEMBER, 1926 
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182 74 96 293 276 7 69 31 31 109 56 46) 1,929) 1,140 580 
124 43 83 119 Oe LlO 42 28 12 104 35 68) 1,354 402 883 
359 22| 329 717 41) 671 300 64) 234 678 67 597} 4,043 585} 3, 388 
4,069 793) 2,952) 1,236 293} 696) 1,395 525} 666) 1,971 556) 1,237| 20,075} 5,248) 10,820 
531 824]...... 1,152 DMD oleisoee 841 460 1 12 LAD) recites [nies Ol 2 em wale omen 3 
t 

976 152) 806 253 52) 196 538 248] 290 654 104 542} 3,893) 1,166) 2,608 
444 111) 320 213 43) 168 364 212) 152 449 67 376} 2,629 909} 1,626 
532 41| 486 40 9 28 174 36] 138 205 37 166} 1,264 257 2 
20 8 16 2 7A lees 2 Gilead: 19 vi 10 276 95 164 


———_—————— | — —_—____ | —_____._.___ | | | | CS | | Le | SS | — 
pee ee ——————. | ——_—— 


| | | | —— | ———__—_—_ 
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16,948] 14,792] 2,162} 50,951| 34,422] 1,418] 24,355) 20,792) 1,386] 12,327} 18,886)  4,717| 149,131) 116,465) 16,318 
6,118] 1,804) 3,770} 3,216) 1,350) 698) 2,729) 1,339) 684) 2,688) 1,769; 1,842} 30,827} 11,707} 12,610 
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BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA DURING SEPTEMBER, 1926 


eae value of the building permits issued 
by 63 cities during September showed 
a seasonal reduction of 7.1 per cent as com- 
pared with August, but in the more significant 
comparison with September last year there 
was an increase of 8.8 per cent. The total 
for the month under review was $11,036,359, 
while in the preceding month building valued 
at $11,874,552 was authorized, and in the cor- 
responding month in 1925, the aggregate was 
$10,140,853. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statements 
showing that they had issued over 1,200 per- 
mits for dwellings estimated to cost nearly 
$5,400,000 and more than 2,900 permits for 
other buildings valued at approximately $5,- 
600,000. During August, permits were issued 
for almost 1,250 dwellings and over 2,500 other 
buildings, estimated to cost $5,000,000 and 
$6,500,000 respectively. 

Nova Scotia, Quebec and Ontario recorded 
increases in the value of the permits issued 
during September as compared with August, 
that of $517,953, or 25.5 per cent in Quebec 
being the largest absolute gain. Of the losses 
elsewhere, that of $1,478,119 or 72.0 per cent 
in Saskatchewan was the most pronounced. 

As compared with September, 1925, Nova 
Scotia, Ontario and Saskatchewan registered 
increases in the value.of building authorized; 


Ontario reported the greatest absolute gain, 
of $910,543 or 20.3 per cent, but there was a 
larger proportionate increase, of $292,412 or 
867.2 per cent, in Nova Scotaa. The remain- 
ing provinces recorded reductions, that in 
Quebec of $261,820 or 9.3 per cent being most 
marked. 

Montreal showed an increase in the value 
of the building permits issued as compared 
with August, but a decline as compared with 
September, 1925. In Toronto and Vancouver 
there were gains in both comparisons, while 
Winnipeg registered losses as compared with 
both the preceding month and the same month 
last year. Halifax, Shawinigan Falls, West- 
mount, Brantford, Guelph, Niagara Falls, 
Oshawa, Stratford, St. Catharines, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Welland, Mioose Jaw, Saskatoon, Kam- 
loops, Nanaimo, New Westminster and South 
Vancouver reported gains in both compari- 
sons. 


Cumulative Record for First Nine Months, 
1926 —The following table shows the value of 
the building authorized by 63 cities during 
September and in the first nine months of 
each year since 1920. The January-September 
average index numbers of wholesale prices of 
building materials in those years are also given 
(1913—100). 


Taste ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY THE VALUE OF BUILDING 
PERMITS ISSUED IN 63 CITIES, 








—_—_—_———— [| | a ff a f 


Cities Sept. 1926 | Aug. 1926 | Sept.. 1925 
$ 

P.E.1.- Charlottetown Nil 12,000 4,000 
Nova Scotia oe Se St 826, 130 36,115 33, 718 
Pitaliiaxwan, Wc. Vem 823, 955 28,270 30,170 
New Glasgow....... 675 1,730 1,120 
*Sydney..... ae ae 1,500 6,115 2,428 
New Brunswick..... 40,405 84,300 121,505 
Fredericton......... 1,200 Nil 2,000 
“Moncton?s. i) .6 0) ie. 10,205 17,000 104, 005 
Roane JOHN: tants. 26,000 67,300 15,500 
Quebee............... 2,548, 709 2,030, 756 2,810,529 

*Montreal-*Maison- 
BOUVGretr sc. ee 2,002,400 | 1,578,081 2,106,910 
Mauobegii s/t La 236, 614 155,010 328,994 
Shawinigan Falls... 66,705 54,210 11,300 
Sherbrooke. 054-- 34, 500 20,500 102,600 
*Three Rivers....... 58,015 89, 880 MS e125 
*Westmount Ret ey a 150, 475 133,075 147,000 
Ontario.............. 5,389,584 | 5,152,757 4,479,041 
Belleville........... 4,700 11, 600 16, 700 
SBrantiordspe..oser ae 46,005 14, 820 8,362 
Chatham valaineeomiens 4,650 10,100 26,505 
*Fort William........ 118,330 836, 480 41,820 
LE ater ae - 9,660 9,200 2,940 
*Guelph dram tematste thes 51,481 17, 960 44,698 
PHamiltony 072.2502 3 196, 500 194, 700 191,900 
*Kingston odds d2 oot 23, 878 23,589 58,171 
*Katchener. o.) cos 1. 100,372 110, 880 104, 654 
*London Sete ae welt ae 118,100 151, 900 152, 635 
Niagara Falls....... 105, 470 88,330 66,995 
Oshawacne ves sccee: 160, 560 120,320 64, 700 
FOttawaeier ise le 805, 600 161, 625 809,075 
Owen Sound........ 5,015 8,200 3,400 
*Peterborough....... 14, 360 53,395 24,760 
PortrArtnur. ac.e.4.- 23,308 45,743 56,370 
*Stratford. angio alae 56,029 36, 680 18,730 
*St. Catharines...... 80,888 62,325 34,975 
*St. Thomas......... 6,905 13,810 14,025 
Sarnia sacs ee. 52,800 40, 843 57, 100 


Cities Sept. 1926 | Aug. 1926 | Sept. 1925 . 
$ $ $ 
Sault Ste. Marie.... 20, 298 16, 490 17,415 
MOrOnto. cee. eae 2,589,075 | 1,797,573 1, 856, 635 
York and East York 
Townships........ 414,275 498,075 455,965 
Welland ec. ss.8 oe 25,190 20,700 11,335 
"Windsor /-Aneas 2a 462,978 616, 825 386, 297 
ORG Nun aes aan ena 157,850 186, 850 175, 600 
Riverside i330. 20.68. 45, 630 272,850 121, 700 
Sandwich..|.j.i: </s she 101, 500 124, 300 95,700 
Walkerville......... 78,000 90,000 58,000 
Woodstock.......... 10,177 16, 644 6, 879 
Manitoba............ 456,060 618, 454 547,490 
“Brandon! ey. cen 1,960 45, 829 60 
St Boniface... /.ue. 18,700 60, 825 56, 730 
*Winnipess .. . Jceccihe 435,400 511,800 490, 700 
Saskatchewan....... 574,901 | 2,053,020 234, 740 
*Moose Jaw.....<sees 75,250 16,400 7,075 
Se Reeing ./, ee. eee 255,590 1,811,350 144, 895 
Saskatoon se... «vee 244,061 225, 270 82,770 
Alberta 2 eee: 191,525 375,170 390, 260 
eal can. Mas ee: 105, 485 133,385 118, 295 
FE imonton.s.eese 75,155 232,495 247,510 
Lethbridge......... 10, 885 9, 240 24,405 
Medicine Hat....... Nil 50 50 
British Columbia....| 1,509,045 | 1,511,980 1,519,570 
Kamloops iain. «sake 50,860 14,570 6)572 
He Nanaimolks eae. 4,100 1,925 800 
*New Westminster... 97,301 51,675 33, 265 
Prince Rupert....... 11,150 7,600 19,450 
*Vaneouver..... 0000. 746, 832 695,530 674,055 
Hoint Greynas en 411,450 503, 400 546, 900 
North Vancouver... 18,052 27,150 37,792 
South Vancouver... 144, 700 139, 900 137, 675 
P Victoria ane 24, 600 70, 230 64,061 
Total—63 Cities...... 11,036,359 | 11,874,552 | 10,140,853 
*Total—35 Cities..... 9,102,107 | 9,527,450 8,112,125 


———$ 
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Average 
Value of Permits Issued indexes of 
c wholesale 
Year prices of 
In First building 
Tn Nine materials 
September Months first nine 
months 
$ $ 
1926) 5. dees ieee 11,036, 359 120, 248, 301 149-7 
LOO Dae AS. cpieteians 10,140, 853 98,364, 181 154-0 
GRO aera iE AE 15,055, 250 96,817,333 161-5 
LORS temo re ee 10, 768, 898 108,819,972 166-8 
G22 iea ih emia crc 11,597,034 | 116,778 450 161-9 
LOA IA re a cata 10,907, 828 88,573,442 189-3 
OQ ete helices 9,842,677 96, 146, 278 215-1 
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The total for the first nine months of this 
year was 22.2 per cent higher than in 1925; 
it was also 3.0 per cent greater than in 1922, 
the previous high level since the war, and 35.8 
per cent above the 1921 low mark. The in- 
dex numbers of wholesale prices of building 
materials have averaged lower during 1926 


than in any other year since 1920. 





RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


A SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazserre. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both employers and employees. Verbal 
agreements, which are also included in the 
records, are schedules of rates of wages, hours 
of labour and other conditions of employ- 
ment agreed upon between the parties con- 
cerned, and in effect though not signed. In 
addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic 
schedules. In the case of each agreement or 
schedule, the rates of wages for the principal 
classes of labour are given, with other in- 
formation of general interest. 


Mining, Non-ferrous Smelting and Quarry- 
ing: Coal Mining 


Epmonton, Auperta—THe Marcus Coats, 
Limirep AND EMPLOYEES. 


Agreement to be effective from June 20, 1926 until 
June 30, 1928. Similar agreements were made be- 
tween certain other mines in the district and their 
employees. 

(The employees were on strike from July 1, 1928, 
until August 28, 1926.) 

Right to hire and discharge, management of mine 
and direction of the working forces are vested solely 
in the company. 

After an employee has severed connection with the 
company, grievances shall not be considered under the 
agreement. 

For settlement of disputes or grievances, there shall 
be a pit committee of three men selected by the 
employees; grievances shall be presented before the 
pit bosses or manager. 

The company agrees not to overcrowd the mine. 
Sufficient cars will be furnished to each muner. 

Time Rates: Surface, per hour: blacksmith, 58 cents; 
head tippleman, 45 cents; labourers, 45 cents. Under- 
ground, per day: chief cager, timbermen, tracklayers, 


miners on company work, $4.75; drivers, $4.50; com- 
mon labour, $3.75. 

In event of the Company wishing to operate on a 
tonnage basis, matter is to be taken up with the em- 
ployees and a rate fixed for a two weeks’ trial period. 

The agreement also gives contract rate, per car, per 


foot, ete. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


Vancouver, British CotumBiA.—NorTH WEST- 
ERN PHoto ENGRAVERS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
BrivtisH CobumMBIA (AND ADJACENT TERRI- 
TORY IN THE UNrirep Stares) AND INTER- 
NATIONAL PHoto ENrcGavers’ UNION. 


Agreement effective from January 1, 1926 until Janu- 
ary 1, 1920, and thereafter, notice of desire to open 
and negotiate a new agreement to be served 90 days’ 
before January 1, in any year. 

Only union employees in good standing shall be em- 
ployed. 

No work shall be performed if resulting from a strike 
or lockout. 

Minimum wages per week, journeymen, during 1926, 
$53; during 1927, $55; during 1928, $55. Night shift, 
$5 extra per week. 

Engraving to be stamped with the union label. 

Hours, in six consecutive working days, 44 per week; 
nights, 42. Day work to be done between 8 a.m. and 
5 p.m.; Saturdays, between 8 a.m. and 12 noon. Night 
work not to start before 5 p.m. or 12 noon on Satur- 
day. 

Overtime rates: first three hours, time and one-half, 
Consecutive hours thereafter on same day, double time. 
Saturday, after closing time, Sundays and holidays, 
double time. 

Lost time (except for sickness or accident) shall be 
made up before charging overtime. 

One week’s notice of leaving position or of dis- 
charge or lay-off shall be given, in case of employees 
who have worked steadily for four weeks. If schedule 
of hours is reduced, employees may leave without 
notice. 

Ratio of apprentices to journeymen, one to five. If 
working force is reduced, last apprentice employed 
shall be first laid off. Apprentices must serve not less 
than five years, beginning at sixteen years or over. 
Minimum wages per week for apprentices: first year, 
$12; second year, $15; third year, $25; fourth year, $30; 
fifth year, $40. 
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Union is to furnish help when called upon, wage to 
be determined by workman’s ability and to be agreed 
upon by him and employer inside of two weeks. Em- 
ployer may secure help if union fails to do so, and 
must observe the minimum rates. 


A local joint industrial council shall be created in 
respective cities, to settle differences and questions 
arising. ; 

The council shall meet each month and on special 
occasions. In case of failure to adjust differences same 
shall be submitted to the Northwest Joint Industrial 
Council or to the Photo Engravers’ Joint Industrial 
Council. 


A journeyman or apprentice idle in his own branch 
may help in any other branch. 


Manufacturing: Food, Drink and Tobacco 


Epmonton, ALBerta—NortH West BrewINnG 
Company, LIMITED, AND INTERNATIONAL 
Union or Unitep Brewery, Four, CEREAL 
AND Sort Drink Workers OF AMERICA. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 1, 1926, until 
July 21, 1928, with 30 days’ notice of change. 


Employees must become members of the union two 
weeks from date of employment. 


No discrimination against members for upholding 
union principles. No members shall be laid off with- 
out just cause. 


Extra men shall not be counted as permanent, nor 
be ‘taken into the union if working less than 3 months. 
Company may hire extra help, giving preference to 
returned soldiers and Canadian citizens, provided no 
union men ‘are out of work. In dull season, men shall 
be laid off impartially, for not longer than a week at 
a time. 


One apprentice may be put in the brewing, bottling 
and malt house department, being not more than 20 
years of age, to serve two years. 


Sickness not to be a reason for discharge. 


Hours: eight out of nine consecutive hours for five 
days, and five hours on Saturday, from October to 
March (inclusive); for the remaining months, nine 
out of ten hours, and five hours on Saturday. This 
shall apply to local union No. 314 except engineers, fire- 
men, truck drivers, teamsters and malt house men. 


Engineers and firemen, 8 hours per day, 7 days per 
week; overtime, time and one-half; engineers to do 
their own repairing; a substitute may be employed on 
one day out of seven. 


Truck drivers, teamsters and helpers shall take care 
of horses on Sundays and holidays. Route drivers to 
be responsible for their route. Hours for beer peddlers, 
teamsters and, helpers, truck drivers, nine hours for 


six days. Overtime, time and one-half. 

Union label shall be furnished free. 

Free beer shall be allowed four times per day. Men 
shall be discharged for drinking to excess. Employees 


to receive beer for own use at special scale of prices. 


Differences to be referred to a Board of Arbitrators 
of two from each party to the agreement. If these 
fail to agree, a fifth person shall be elected. 


Brewery to give preference to union made materials 
and machinery. 


A man working outside to have time to change his 
clothes. 


Overtime, time and one-half. Sundays and holidays, 
double time, except where elsewhere specified. 


After two years’ service, one week’s holiday per year 
with pay. 

Wage scale, for first year of agreement, to which 
shall be added an increase of one per cent per hour 
during second year: Per hour: second engineers, 71 cents; 


third engineers, 66 cents; fireman, 61 cents; tight 
coopers, 68 cents; foreman coopers, 73 cents; slack 
coopers 65 cents; truck drivers, 63 cents; filler man, 


soaker man, labeller, 61 cents; wash house, 63 cents; 
brew house, cellar man, 68 cents; other men in cellar, 
brew house and wash house, 58 cents; labourers, per- 
manent, 58 cents; temporary, 48 cents; apprentices, 
first year, 43 ‘cents; second year, 48 cents; women, 33 
cents. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Toronto, OntTARI0—Toronto District, ON- 
TARIO ASSOCIATION OF ELECTRICAL COoN- 
TRACTORS AND DEALERS, AND INTERNATIONAL 
BroTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS, 
Locat No. 353. 


Working rules adopted September 27, 1926, in force 
to May 31, 1929. New rules to be negotiated 6 months 
before expiration. 

Hours, 8 per day; four on Saturday. Night men, 
nine hours pay for eight hours, when two or more shifts 
are worked. 

Overtime, until 10 p.m., time and one-half. 
after and Sundays and holidays, double time. 
time must be authorized in advance. 


There- 
Over- 


Car fare other than going to work and home shall 
be paid for. ‘Travelling time and room and board 
shall be paid for on outside work. Ten hour day to 
be worked where possible. 


Mechanics must have city licenses. 


There shall be a conference board of two members 
from each party, to meet twice a month or when 
called. 


Apprentices shall serve four years, the first half year 
to be probationary. Wages, per hour, to May 31, 
1928, 2nd half of first half year, 20 cents; second 
year, 30 cents; third year, 40 cents; fourth year, 50 
cents. After June 1, 1928: 2nd half of first year, 20 
cents; second year, 40 cents; third year, 55 cents; 
fourth year, 70 cents. 


A fourth year apprentice may be loaned a kit of 
tools; he may work as a journeyman if in possession 
of a license; not more than one to four journeymen. 


One apprentice under three years to be permitted 
to two journeymen. 


For first nine months of these working rules, no new 
apprentices shall be taken on; those now in the trade 
shall be classified. 


Journeymen’s wages per hour to December 31, 1926, 
80 cents; during 1927, 90 cents; during 1928, $1; Janu- 
ary 1 to May 31, 1929, $1.10. 


Complaints about workmen received from two or 


more contractors shall be considered by the Confer- 
ence Board. 


When work does not pass inspection it shall be done 
properly at employee’s time and expense. 


The employers shall be given preference in selection 
of Union workmen, and will give them preference in 
employment. 


If Conference Board fails to settle disputes, matters 
shall be referred to the International Office and the 
Employees’ Association. Failure of settlement shall 
then be considered sufficient cause for cancellation of 
working rules. 
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FAIR WAGE CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


jee Department has recently received in- 

formation regarding various contracts 
executed by the Government of Canada which 
included among their provisions the fair 
wages conditions sanctioned by Order in 
Council for the protection of the labour to 
be employed. 

One contract was awarded by the Depart- 
ment of Railways and Canals in connection 
with the works of construction, etc. (“A” 
group), the general fair wages clause being in- 
serted as follows:— 


1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages as 
are generally accepted as current from time to time 
during the continuance of the contract for competent 
workmen jin the district in which the work is being 
performed for character or class of work in which 
they are respectively engaged, and if there be no 
current rates in such district, then fair and reason- 
able rates, and shall work such hours as are customary 
in the trade, in the district where the work is 
carried on, or if there be no custom of the trade 
as respects hours in the district, then fair and 
reasonable hours, unless for the protection of life and 
property, or for other cause shown to the satisfaction 
of the Minister of Labour, longer hours of service 
are required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the purposes 
of this contract, what are the current or fair and 
reasonable rates of wages and the current or fair and 
reasonable hours, and may from time to time rescind, 
revoke, amend, or vary any such decision, provided 


that his determination and any amendment or varia- 
tion shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date thereof. 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 
Contract in “A” Group 
Construction of a bituminous macadam 
paving on the new approaches to the new 
swing bridge at Queenston street, near St. 
Catherines, Ontario. Names of contractors, 
Roy Honsberger, of Vineland, in the county 
of Lincoln, Ontario. Date of contract, Octo- 
ber 30, 1926. Amount of contract, One Dol- 
lar and Forty-five ($1.45) cents per square 
yard, approximately $1,653. 
Post Orrick DEPARTMENT 
The following is a statement of payments 
made in October, 1926, for supplies ordered: 
by the Post Office Department, under con- 
tracts which are subject to the Fair Wages 
policy :— 











Amount of 
Nature of Orders Ondete 
Making metal dating stamps and type, also 
other hand stamps and brass crown seals..... $ 4,110 61 


Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc. 135 05 


Making up and supplying letter carriers’ 

MMITOT MAS MOEC a wes Wak wie caaewiciets Gib tevenncelle Slee « Uiekegele 12,012 37 
Stamping padspimle peters ces sac iteas Mberelsin etal ones 307 25 
Scales Bue ee ae ir stoler, caeccth oun Clksvern «teiseetat alae Recta 236 25 
MELON DORE CLC cise atc eerste oe vetayale celatey Oateiepet eects 4,555 00 
Bao Ai GEN esis, foeie see sean tai s ole lsteleiet-taves tae ermine 33,047 38 
@ottonducktor mail bagse.....% oa. aweee yossene 66,812 05 








National Agreement in Building Industry in Great Britain 


A new agreement was adopted in Great 
Britain in September by the National Wages 
and Conditions Council for the Building In- 
dustry. The parties signing the agreement are 
the employers organizations and the trade 
unions of the building trades. The agreement 
provides primarily that rates of wages, hours 
of labour, extra wages, overtime, night gangs, 
and walking, travelling and lodging allowances 
shall be determined on a national basis, but 
that other conditions of employment shall be 
determined on a local or area basis. For the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of the 
agreement a National Joint Council is to be 
appointed. The rules of this council contain, 
inter alia, a procedure for effecting variations 
in the conditions of employment specified 
above. In regard to wages the council is to 
review the position at its statutory meeting 
in January of each year. For this purpose 
the existing rates of wages, as fixed for the 
various grades of towns, are assumed to cor- 
respond to a cost of living figure of 78. For 
each variation of 64 points from this figure, 
taking the average of the index numbers from 
January to December, rates of wages shall 
be varied a half-penny per hour. Provision 
is made, however whereby exceptional or dif- 
ferential rates of wages, having been agreed 


to by Regional Joint Committees, may be 
submitted for approval to the National Coun- 
cil. Applications from towns for a variation 
in their grading are to be referred to a com- 
mission which will make recommendations to 
the council. 

The agreement also contains national work- 
ing rules dealing with the conditions of em- 
ployment specified above. These rules so far 
as they concern conditions other than wage 
rates, may be varied by the Regional Joint 
Committee, subject to approval by the Na- 
tional Joint Council. On the subject of hours 
the rules provide that the working hours shall 
be 44 per week, except that during the Statu- 
tory Summer period they shall be extended 
to 464 per week, but that nothing shall pre- 
vent employers and operatives in any town 
or area from maintaining by mutual consent 
the 44 hours week throughout the year. 

An “Addendum Agreement” provides that 
existing rates of wages shall be stabilized till 
August 1, 1927, unless and except to the ex- 
tent that they may be varied by the council, 
for a period not exceeding 12 months follow- 
ing application from Regional Joint Commit- 
tees for exceptional rates in respect of a de- 
fined district. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, OCTOBER, 1926 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE movement in ‘prices during the 
month was slight, the weekly family 
budget in terms of retail prices, and the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics index number 
of wholesale prices being however somewhat 
lower. ! 
In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five, in terms of the average retail 
prices in some sixty cities was practically 
unchanged, at $10.93 for the beginning of 
October, as compared with $10.94 for 
September; $10.89 for October, 1925; $10.31 
for October, 1924; $10.65 for October, 1923; 
$10.28 for October, 1922; $11.48 for October, 
1921; $15.83 for October, 1920; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the peak); $13.54 for October, 1918: 
and $7.99 for October, 1914. Eggs showed a 
substantial seasonal advance, while there wer: 


less important advances in the prices of milk, 


butter, 'rice and evaporated apples. The price 
of potatoes was substantially lower, with slight 
declines also in the prices of beef, mutton, 
pork, bacon, lard, cheese and flour. Includine 
the cost of fuel and rent with that of foods 
the total budget averaged $21.14 at the 
beginning of October, as compared with $21.15 
for September; $21.11 for October, 1925; $20.67 
for October, 1924; $21.16 for October, 1923 
$20.87 for October, 1922; $22.01 for Octob 

1921; $26.46 for October, 1920; $26.92 for July, 
1920 (the peak); $21.48 for October, 1918; and 
$14.48 for October, 1914. Fuel was practically 


unchanged. No changes were reported in 
rent. 

In wholesale prices the index number 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of 


Statistics, based upon the average prices of 
236 commodities in 1913 as 100, and weighted 
according to the commercial importance of 


the commodities, declined to 151.1 for 
October, as compared with 152.5 for Septem- 
ber; 156:0 for October, 1925; 157.0 for 


October, 1924; 153.1 for October, 1923; 148.1 
for October, 1922; 155.6 for October, 1921; 
236.3 for October, 1920; 256.7 for May, 1920 
(the peak); and 206.9 for October, 1918. 
Thirty-three prices quotations were higher, 
forty-six were lower and one hundred and 
fifty-seven were unchanged. 

In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent materials three of the eight main 
groups advanced, three declined, while two 
were unchanged. The Vegetables and the? 
Products group was slightly lower, increases 
in the prices of the majority of grains, in 
sugar and rubber being more than offset by 
declines in flour and milled products, potatoes 


and hay. The Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products group and the Non-Ferrous Metals 
and their Products group also declined, the 
former because of lower prices for cotton, 
cotton fabrics, and jute; and the latter mainly 
because of a substantial decline in the price 
of silver. The Animals and their Products 
group advanced, higher prices of milk and 
eggs more than counterbalancing the lower 
prices for live stock, meats and _ leather. 
Advances in the prices of pig iron and steel | 
sheets caused an increase in the Iron and its 
Product group. The Wood, Wood Products 
and Paper group also showed a slight increase. 
Non-Metallic Minerals and their Products. 
and the Chemicals and Allied Products 
groups were unchanged. 

In the grouping according to purpose 
consumers’ goods advanced slightly, while 
producers’ goods declined. The increase in the 
former was due mainly to higher prices fc 
milk, eggs and sugar, which more than offset 
the declines in the prices of flour, meats. 
potatoes and coffee. In producers’ goods 
building and construction materials advanced, 
as did also materials for the Chemical using 
industries and .for the milling and _ other 
industries. Materials for the textile and 
clothing industries, for the leather industry, 
for the metal working industries, for the meat 
packing industries, as well as for miscellaneous 
producers’ materials, declined. 

In the grouping according to origin raw or 
partly manufactured goods were practically 
unchanged, being, however, slightly lower, 
declines in the prices of potatoes, live stock, 
meats, coffee, cotton, jute, silk, silver and lead 
being almost offset by advances in the prices 
of milk, eggs, raw sugar, grain, pig iron and 
tin. Fully or chiefly manufactured goods also 
declined slightly, mainly because of declines 
in the prices of flour and milled products, 
cotton fabrics and meats. Canadian farm 
products and articles of forest origin advanced, 
while articles of marine origin and articles of 
mineral origin declined. 
~Professor Michell’s index number of forty 
articles, with prices during 1900 to 1909 as 100, 
was slightly higher for October at 171.4, as 
compared with 170.6 for September; 178.0 
for October, 1925; 238.4 for October, 1920; 
and 119.9 for October, 1914. The index for 
twenty food stuffs advanced, due to higher 
prices for bacon, potatoes and eggs, which 
more than offset the declines in pork, butter 
and flour. The index of twenty manufacturers’ 
goods was lower, due to declines in the prices 
of cotton, silver, lead, pine and rubber. 

(Continued on page 1157) 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS (Average Prices 1913=100) 





No. of 
com- Oct.} Oct.| Oct.| Oct.|Sept.| Oct. 
Commodities mo- | 1914] 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 i 

dities 1922! 1923] 1924) 1925) 1926] 1926 
Total Index 236 Commodities......... 2386 |102-3/181-6/178-5/199-0/209-2)243-5/171-8) 148. 1)153-11/157-0/156-0/152-5/451-1 

Classified according to chief component 

material: 

I.—Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, etc.) 67 |111-6]/149-8)}215-4)220-2/234-4)287-61178-2)130-8] 141-6) 168-5/157-3]160-9]/160-8 
Ii.—Animals and their Products........... 50 |102-5/119-9)155-8/179-4/198-7|204-8]154-6)133-31135-1/132-1]148-3}141-0/142-1 
III. —Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products 28 | 97-8/133 -3] 196-8] 269-9) 281-4/303 -3]165-0]176-6}197-81193-1]188-51169-4)156-5 
TV.—Wood, Wood Products and Paper..... 21 | 94-3)100-1)122-4)139-4)171-6) 241-6) 202-5)171-0]178-2)157-2/158-5)155-11/155-5 
Vi —lromenduts Products... 2.00660). fee. 26 | 97-7/151-8] 220-2) 227-3) 201-8)244-4)185-71157-9]167-4)155-2/148-61144-3]145-1 

Vi. mone errous Metals and their Pro- 
Aiton V TP ON eka Ws et Rae att ini ST0p 15 | 96-2)137-3)146-2}144-2)135-6)137-7| 98-6/100-9] 93-8] 97-2]107-4/101-2] 98-1 

VIL. —Now-tietali Minerals and their Pro- 
Sof oh a A a EY Op ae 16 | 94-5)102-2)126-0/144-9) 163-8] 197-5] 205-4]189-2)184-1]179-6)177-2|175-8]175-8 
VILE Chemicals and Allied Products.... 13 |103-0)123-1)154-8)187-3)185-4/223 -3/184-7|165-6)164-5/154-8]158-4)157-7/154-7 

Classified according to origin: 

I.—Farm (Canadian Products)............ 36 |110-6]143-4)207-7/212-3/232-5|258-2) 164-2) 123 -0|123-0]153-5]147-81150-81152°3 
PES Nici Oe ds sista: Aa bteen aanieinigiech sg oars 8 | 98-8/107-1]1386-8)172-5)177-5]173-5|142-3)132-0)125-5)161-3}/162-8)154-11151-9 
ELS lores tae cok cals lors aetna ieee cd mama eens 21 | 94-3/100-1)122-4)1389-4/171-6)241-6|202-5]171-0]178-2]157-21158-5)155-1)155-5 
PV ee Minerale), Meu wi io/dee ley reper etter sect Sa 67 | 95-8}121-5}153-2)166-1]167-8]196-2|175-6)159-7/157-1|152-0}151-7)/149-21148-8 
Allraw (or partly manufactured)...... 107 |104-2)133-4)178-4/189 -2/206-0/244-0)168-4]142-7|143-11154-1/151-2/152-0/151-8 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly).... 129 |101-0]130-41175-5)196-9)204-4/242-0)180-0)151-8]157-9]159-0]156-8]151-9]150-6 


Classified according to Purpose: 


I.—ConsumERs’ Goops(Grours A anp B). 98 |101-3)120-6)154-0/172-8)191-7/226-1/174- 4) 149 .3)152-5/148 -8)159-5)158-1/158-7 
(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco....... 94 |105-6)132-3)177-1'193-3/207-6/244-4)170-7/139-4)159-1/149-6/161-3)154-5)155-5 
BS VCTAGES ch iy. nem clog ten settee von Sele, it 4 |101-7/125-21144-4/197-5}218-2/249-71176-0/201-7|224- 6/233 -81237-4|234-9})233-1 
PBTOAASEUT Sate te ee ae Ne gear eee 8 |110-6)144-4/214-1)/224-4/216-61261-2)186-9)129-81130-11175-0/159-3}164-01164-0 
Chocolate we ta we eae Rimes ete 1 |102-0)112-0)108-0}104-0/131-6/183-2]109-2] 96-0} 96-0} 96-0/104-0}116-0)116-0 
D RATSd ARYA nls AU lhe OM aa RCH Ue A gy A 8 | 98-8}107-11/136-8]172-5)177-5)173 -5|142-3)132-0}125-5/161-3]162-8)154-1/151-9 
CEULESH MEN UP lar mene ie Beccles Ma sea see gatas Ge 8 }101-6)124-2)149-8]173-5|221-6)/249-4)218-6/191-9)197-1)185-7)222-2)156-2/154-8 
Meats, Poultry and Lard.............. 12 }103-7)118-91163-3) 200-8] 204- 1/209 -2)152-7/132-0/131-6]123 -0}144-9]154-1/153-9 
Milk and Milk Products............... 11 }100-0/119-5}149-1)165-1)192-8]203 -0) 167-8) 131-8]149-7)137-1]157- 7/133 -4)137-1 
DUSALNTENNCGs eos cathe ce Hise okias wetelys 2 1115-4)171-6]189-6] 208-4) 237-21408-3]213-3)170- 41243 -5}184-9)1389-5/140-7/143-0 
WEESTADICS: \d..ctorten Acs ot eteae oe cee cls 10 |122-9]210-0/323-3}232-3/245-4/431-11170-0|120-6]171-2)134- 6) 200-0) 201 -9|200-4 
1 EAA Nhs a Ate Aiey Act Rept IPR Sra ae NO 2 1104-41120-0)155-2)174-41197-6)213-1/159- 7/153 -2)134-4]159-4)163-3}150- 6/153 -2 
A OW ACCOME He Le op ae vie i ahs eeictek vin ieers te 2 |108-0]117-6]124-9]154-7|204- 1/227 -0/206-5) 206-5) 206-5} 216-5] 216-5)216-5]216-5 
WS COMANCOUS. Stee seidatloca e« 63 Siete on 6 | 99-°3/119-6)159-5)213-0/248-4|283-81186-9]168-7)161-8)155-8}151-5) 150-8) 150-6 
(B) Other Consumers’ Goods........... 24 | 96-0/105-8/124-8)146-9)171-6)203-1/179-2) 161 -61155 -6]/ 147-8] 157-2)162-7/162-7 
Clothing (boots, shoes, rubbers, hosi- 
jery and underwear) Re or Peon He 529 11 1105-3}128-5]156-0|181-3/232-5)/260-2)186-3]160-6}159-9] 153-9) 152-5)152-81152-8 
Household equipment................. 13 | 93-0] 98-6/114-9/136-0]152-3)185-0)176-9]161-9]154-2)145-8)158-71165-9)165-9 
FUT MAGUNS cob, Nl tote cess sls ieee suk sce ote 8 1102-8) 107-3]145-0)189-1]245-3/323-4)249-4)919-6|228-2/194-8)194-8)194-8)194-8 
Glassware and pottery.............- 3 | 99-7|/203-21224-3/247-41336-91490-6/461-6/344- 11303 - 5) 263 -3}321-61321-3)321-3 
Miscellaneous /oes i iaeth tae rice sole. 7 | 92-9] 97-9|114-0/135-0}150-6]182-3|174-8)160-5] 152-8) 144-8)157-5]164-8)164-8 
II.—Propucers’ Goops(GroursCanpD)} 146 |103-4)130-7]197-4)195-0/206- 2/241 - 9/167 -3) 140-8] 143 -5)153-7/145-4)145-8) 144-1 
(C) Producers’ Equipment.............. 15 | 94-4/101-1/126-3/146-0)164- 6/197 -1/206-5) 190-1) 186-4|183 -1/180-7)182-0)182-0 
PE OOLS COINS « Lk een obs ae rh eee es 4 | 98-11117-81163-4|203-9|216-6]/264-5|248-0/210-2/216-0) 204-2) 204-2) 204-2)204-2 
Light, Heat and Power Equipment and 
Supplies iol ou cloyabafiohene oc abavetareghe, ce aa Pare oc 8 | 94-5] 99-91123-7|142-11161-5}194-1/206-4/190-4/186-0)182-4)180-7}/182-3)182-3 
IMiscellaneous)antiae salle errctec tise ee. 4 | 92-3/133-2]190-4|244-5!242-3/268-6)200-5/178-8]192-6)197-41177-4/169-4) 169-4 
\ (DyWProducers’ Materials... ...20....4 004. 131 |104-4/133-9]182-9|200-3)210-7/246-8/163-0)135 -5/139-0]/150-5/141-6)141-9)140-1 
Building and Construction Materials.. 82 | 93-81103-81130-7|150-5)175-0/214-9]183-21162-6/167-0|152-7|152-4)147-5) 147-8 
OUTST A elon ete a Hea, oie cle ete oie 14 | 91-1] 92-3/116-7/130-41163-8]}206-4/180-0/161-2)167-0|147-5)148-7|147-4/148-0 
Painters’ Materials...........ccccecees 4 1102-21159-4)219-4/264-31303-2/313-7/173-3]174-2/192-5|195-9}197-8/169-6}169-6 
IMs cell ane ousesete sels ic he's o.eotele eis ote ste eis 14 |100-0/128-2/174-2]191-9]192-4/227-7|192-6)165-0)164-8/162-3|158-0)145-8] 145-4 
Manufacturers’ Materials................ 99 |106-8/140-8/194-9] 211-7] 218-8] 254-0) 158-4) 129 -3)132-7)/150-6)139-2)140-6/138-3 
For Textile and Clothing Industries... 21 | 96-2/134-2]195-3]274-1/286-8/310-2/157-3) 181-2) 205-4/197-7/190-3}167-9)152-1 
or Uurdndustr yc. u.c bee tenes vee 2 | 72-4) 83-01138-21237-31445- 6/477 -5)/264-4/333 -81273-9]208-4)250-8]397 -41397-4 
Hor Leather Industry..2250- 04.3.8... 6 1102-8137 -6]/167-81146-6]217-41176-3] 98-0]/118-4| 94-2) 97-2}103-4] 91-7] 89-4 
For Metal Working Industries......... 97 | 95-01145-01175-81174-9]155-1/173-0)123-2)118-3)117-3}112-7)117-3}111-6)110-0 
For Chemical Using Industries........ 7 1110-8] 167-9|/211-5|/230-6|184-0/208- 7) 184-8159 -0/155-5|153 -5) 150-4) 160-8)162-8 
For Meat Packing Industries.......... 4 1110-0}120-9]165-8/195-4/180-2|186-6]114-3| 97-9] 95-8} 98-5}111-5/110-5)106-3 
For Milling and other Industries....... 9 1114-61538] 244-3/252-71261-7/280-71/177-7) 115-8) 114-2)179-2)141-9]158-3)160-3 
Miscellaneous Producers’ Materials.... 23 1108-41138-6]177-3| 188-8] 209 -9|295-8|186-7| 144-5) 153-8] 158-5) 148-2/149-1)147-8 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
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Dominion (average)......... 
Nova Scotia (Average)....... 





1——Sydne Venn ee nee 32-1 | 25-6 | 23-5 | 18 15-3 15 23-8 31-2 27-9 42-4 45-5 66 
2—New Glasgow.......-.. 26-6 
S- Am bers Gln eaceiiensiase 23:3 |2l-7.) Lo BE Ie 15 22-5 25 26-4 42-5 45 60 
71232 VB) 8 soddeuationondde © 35-3 | 24-7 | 27-8 | 18-3 | 14-7 17-3 25-8 31 26-2 42-1 46-8 62°8 
B= WAnGSOber rie ike iets oe 32-5 | 30 20 16-5 | 14 18 20 25 26 41-3 45-8 66-3 
Fy A le ae eave ARSE on Pecslech lina Nace: Se Whe Aes See) CaM A Cue iaMeaN a iit to 30 45 52-5 67-5 
7—P.E.L-Charlottetown-| 27-3 | 26-7 | 25 19-5 | 15-3 Soh Ge 3 ed aeeke 29 26-5 40-6 45 63-8 
New Brunswick (average)...| 30-5 | 24-4 | 22-5 | 17-7 | 12-8 15-8 26-1 28-1 26-7 43-0 47-7 64-9 
ge Monetone. ch erie 27-1 | 21-7 | 19 Ties fe Pee | [eat 30 30 26-2 42-3 46-9 61-3 
G=ES eT tim vais wun ren ee etre 35-6 | 26-3 | 25-8 | 17-5 | 13-1 17-8 27-5 29-5 25-7 41 45 65-8 
10—Fredericton...........- 33-8 | 26-3 | 26-7 | 22-7 | 14-2 13-7 21-7 27-5 28-3 43-8 49 68-8 
{i=-Bathurstie core aoe 2024 Worl wpelS OMele- Ss [alam eile sce. 25 25-5 26-5 45 50 60 
Quebec (Average).........-.. 26-0 | 22:7 | 22-2 | 15-2 | 11-3 17-0 26-1 25°8 25°8 38-8 41-5 63-5 
12——Quebecse te ccc ite see 24-7 | 23 21-4 | 15-8 | 10-9 16-7 26-7 24-1 25-8 38-7. 40-3 62-2 
18-—ThreeRiversiuvse ss 25 23 23 14 11-1 12-6 19-6 24 26 37-7 42-5 65-7 
14—Sherbrooke...........- 35 27-5 | 30 21-3 | 15-5 ZO mie litte esis 35 26-6 40-7 44.4 60 
1B Soren eta cri sear: 22-5 | 20-8 | 18-3 | 18-3 | 9-5 11-7 30 23 23-8 38 40 64-2 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 21-7 | 18 17-3 | 13 11-3 20-5 23°5 22-7 23 40 40 57-5 
17--Sts Jonni si ees orcad 25 25 25 15 12 20 25 25 PAIN Ae See Be 45 62-5 
18—Thetford Mines......... 22 17-5 | 14-5 | 14 11 20 20 22 25-8 34 BOs Mi lessees 
192=Montreal s-secerelcnoce 30 25-3 | 26-4 | 14-7 | 10-1 13-9 29-3 28°5 28-5 41:3 43-5 68-5 
SO—Sulb es Sineraee rete ae site 27-9 | 24-3 | 23-6 | 15-4 | 10 17-4 35 27-9 26°3 40 42-6 67-2 
Ontario (Average)..........- 30-9 | 24-9 | 23-0 | 16-7 | 12:8 22-3 29-3 32-3 29-3 42-8 46-7 66-8 
D1“ Ottawy dates oles ae 28-9 | 23-6 | 21-5 | 14-9 | 11-1 18-5 29-6 30-2 28-4 44.2 49 67-2 
99. Brockville yan eee 32-6 | 26-6 | 26- 14-9 | 12-8 18 30-3 31 26-5 42 45-6 64-3 
23=Kingstonese: eae eer 28-8 | 21-8 | 21 15-5 | 11-7 19 25 31-3 26 40-1 43-2 62-3 
94=—Bellevaller were ce eles 28-4 | 22-9 | 24-1 | 16-4 | 10-9 24-5 o2 30-8 28°3 46-6 49-5 67-9 
25—Peterborough.......... 31-5 | 26-9 | 22-6 | 17-8 | 14-2 23-3 32-5 32-1 Bilt 42 46-9 69-8 
96 Oshaw aut eee en eee 29-9 | 24-2 | 22-6} 15-9 | 13-3 21 28 31-4 28-5 42-9 47-9 66 
97-— Orillia |. ac ahasleeoeses| 28°9 [p2ocd | 21e4. | 1723. [13-8 21 27 82-5 30 43-8 46-3 63 
J8= st TOTONtO nuns ies eisiistetete 31-1 | 23-6 | 24-2 | 15-6 | 13-4 23 32-5 31-6 31 44-4 48-4 67-4 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 32-9 | 26-1 | 26-5 | 18 12-6 23-3 35 35 32-2 42-8 45-1 66°5 
30—St. Catharines.......... 29-3 | 28-8 | 24-8 | 15-8 | 11-6 24-7 25 32-4 29-6 40-3 44-5 65-5 
Si- Hamiltonian c eee 33 26-3 | 25-7 | 17-8 | 13-7 23-5 25-8 S22 Gulkeanarats 42-9 46-4 66-6 
99> Brantiord +e. been 31-1 | 25-9 | 21-9 | 17-4 | 12-6 24-4 26-7 32-1 30 41-1 44-9 67:3 
$3 Galtesnwinve ase acne 30-8 | 25 22-8 | 16°3 | 14-4 24-5 27-5 34-5 32 43-3 46-4 65-9 
34—Guelph................- 30 24-7 | 21-8 | 17 14-2 22-4 28-3 29-8 30 41-1 45-5 64-5 
She Kate Mener in isjeeeetesl- 28-9 | 24-9 | 20-2 | 17-4 | 14-6 23-5 35 30: On| ee wey 41-8 45-7 64-7 
36—Woodstock............- 33-9 | 25-9 | 28-8 | 17-3 | 138-8 21-9 28°3 33-3 29-8 41-7 44.7 65-8 
57 SeratiOrd teaseceticeae: 30 25 20-9 | 16-5 | 12-3 23-6 25 32-5 26°5 43-7 48-5 68-6 
88> London e eunhhenidei 32 25 24-3 | 16-5 | 12-1 22-2 29°38 33 31-3 43-1 46 67°3 
S0=- St TNnOMaAs nected: 29:5 | 24-6 | 21-8 | 16-8 | 12-4 21-3 25 32-5 26-8 43-8 47-6 67-5 
40=-Chathamy-eoeer aa 31-4 | 25-3 | 22-9 | 17-7 | 12-3 24-7 30 34 30-4 42-1 46-7 74 
AN EWVINGSOF cemnitaldstetes tonite 29-9 | 23-8 | 21-8 | 15-4 | 18-1 23-4 28-3 31-8 26-1 43-2 47-3 67-3 
A Daan aie e eee idaettes 30-4 | 24-5 | 23-5 | 19-1 | 15-1 23-6 32 34-6 31-7 40-7 46-1 67-1 
49 Owen SOUUGe Jacee=\lelei- 29-3 25 19-3 | 16-8 | 13-4 22-2 23-8 27-7 267 44.3 49-3 63-3 
4 NOvtn Bayne cose) ea 85-2 | 30 27 18 12-8 25-3 32-9 33.4 28-7 41-8 45-6 67-9 
Ab SUG DULY fees te seseiee 82-8 | 25-2 | 24-8 | 17-4 | 12-1 23-7 30 35-8 28°5 44.1 49-1 67 
46—Cobaltinyrtectint iene 31-7 | 25-8 | 25-7 | 16-8 | 10-2 21-7 30 29-1 29 42-8 47-5 65-6 
47—Timmins. ............- 81-5 | 26-5 | 24 15:5 | 11-3 21-5 32°5 35 31-3 39-3 42-3 67-5 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........| 31-4 | 26-2 | 23-3 | 16-8 | 11-8 20-9 29-2 30-6 28 41-4 45 65 
49—Port Arthur............ 30-5 | 24-1 | 21-9 | 16-6 | 13-6 20-3 34 34-6 30 47 51-4 71-5 
50—Fort William .......... 30 21-2} 17-8 | 15 11-5 17-7 29-5 32 30-6 45-9 49-5 70 
Manitoba (Average)......... 25°3 | 18-8 | 18-5 | 18-0] 9-8 16-1 26-9 29-0 29.5 45-7 51-1 67-5 
Ble Winniper sere mentee 25:5 | 18-5 | 18-8 | 11-7 | 8-5 14-5 25-7 30-5 34 45-2 51 69-5 
B= Brandon aeeoraik «st 25 19 18-2 | 14-3 | 11 17-6 28 27-5 25 46-2 51-1 65-5 
Saskatchewan (Average)....| 28-1 | 21-7 | 18-9 | 14-1 | 10-3 15-2 32-1 29-4 25°2 59-5 55:5 66-4 
638—— Regina. sista qty 28-8 | 20-5 | 18-5 | 13 10-1 15-1 32-4 29 op pieely bh, be 52 57-3 69-5 
54—Prince Albert.......... 25 19-5 | 14-5 | 12-7) 9 12-5 30 29 25 51-5 53 60 
b5— Saskatoon. yrr-miklete ois 26:6 | 22 19-6 | 14-7 | 10-3 15 33-8 28-8 24-5 47-2 52 65-6 
56—Moose Jaw...........-- 32-1 | 24-6 | 22-9 | 16-1 | 11-9 18 32-2 30-6 26-2 51-4 59-7 70-4 
Alberta (Average)..........- 25-7 | 19-9 | 18-0 | 13-0 | 10-1 15-4 31:3 29-5 27-0 47:3 53-2 62-1 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 25 19 19 13-8 | 10°3 16 82°5 29 31-7 50 53-8 60 
58—Drumbheller ........... 27-5 | 22-5 | 18-5 | 15 11-3 17-5 35 32-5 25 49-3 57-5 65 
59=Eidimontonse ses oe eet! 26:5 | 19-1 | 19-7 | 12 10-3 16-3 28-3 31-5 29 47 51-8 61 
60—Calgary.............+-- 23-7 | 18-3 | 17-8 | 12-1] 9-1 14-9 30 29-2 24 44.4 51-8 62:5 
61—Lethbridge.:.....:..... 25:6 | 20-8 | 15-2 | 12-2 | 9-3 12-5 30°8 25-4 25-5 45-7 51-3 61-9 
British Columbia (Average).| 31-9 | 24-9 | 23-3 | 16-0 | 13-9 23-9 37-1 36-0 31-2 53-5 58-3 68-5 
§2=—Bernie sateen solic: 30 22 22 15 10 2b ae Scan 35 34 53-8 56 65 
63—Nelson..........+-++++- 32 25 25 16-5 | 14-5 22-3 40 37°5 26-7 50-2 57 66 
64—Trail . .. .......-eeeee 82-5 | 25 22-5 | 19 15-9 22-9 37-5 35 29 58-6 63 69 
65—New Westminster...... 31-6 | 24-6 | 20-2 | 14-7 | 13-6 21-5 32-1 36-2 82-1 52-4 57-2 70-9 
66—Vanvouver............. 82-4 | 24-4 | 24-3 | 14-7 | 13-3 22-5 38-7 37-4 30-4 52-3 58-4 73°2 
67—Victoria................ 31-4 | 23 20-3 | 15-2 | 13-8 22-9 34-9 33-1 29-9 54-2 59 67-9 
68—Nanaimo............... 30°3 | 24-8 | 21-8 | 16-2 | 15-4 26 36°2 34 30 51-4 55°7 67°5 
69— Prince Rupert......... 35 30 30 17 15 28 40 40 37-5 55 60 68°3 


a Price per single quart higher. b Adjacent localities 14c. to 18c. per quart. 
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Fish Eggs Butter 
; Z - = <5 2 ~ 
2 | 2) -¢ KS 5 oes ee a 5 a : 
me lfe |ous| B | eo]. |S ee sl ce ba ER | 8 lee | 2 
age | 8 age| f Es | o@ a my: Sie] Seidl oa om oe ays oR PS 
S8°e/BEo | ae] o6 mes 92.9 Fe pis Al fa ed | sar ae -4 Oo |at, wo 2, ed Ss 
aag |/Orn | Sag] = | SO | Som | aa (Seas) se | dos [gts Ps pod SPS 
Wale tate tne vereen | eee || Seek ee Ase! Be | @uelocSe| 4 | HET 3.8 
Bae | Rsk (ELE) BB | Ba | Bsa) 2 [soa] $8 | BSe [szseE S |Asal] gs 
cents | cents | cents | cents {| cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents cents 
19-8 30-4 20-8 14-1 59-7 21-1 20-5 36-1 24:5 49-8 44.3 11-6 37-7 41-2 
16-8 5 3 IGS J Fs gre Pale am. 53-0 17-7 17-9 28-7 24-8 51-5 47-5 11-0 40-3 44-4 
rh ae: SS egies iat a Ned pd 18-1} 15-9] 28-5) 25-1] 52-9] 49-4] b12-14] 38-8] 43-7114 
ZO laren sot eae foes Pape ee 60 17-4 19-5 29-6 23-3 49-3 46-3 12 39-4 43.6 | 2 
15 A ORE Co ai 45 18 20 29-4 24 46-4 45 9 40-5 44.7 | 3 
12 DON Tas a coe eee eee 250 17-5 16-2 29 25°6 56-8 54 all-8 38.5 ABGNat Hi 
20M Ree ctcral's caatee a RR ee oe 50 17-3 17-7 30-6 26 50 40 10 43.3 46-815 
Fs fo 3 Ot aOR PC I Sen MeN (MOO toes, | hits 5 Se Ear 18 A RES 25-3 25 53-3 50 10 Juha: 44 6 
10 35 lige teen 60 17-6| 20 39-6] 25 46-7 | 39-7/ 8-10] 34-3] 40-217 
16-7 SOON oe, et as 10-0 53-6 18-3 18-6 33-2 24-2 47-3 43-9 12-1 $9.2 43-9 
12 BISMN clleegryceeeee 10 60 18-1 17-6 37°8 24-1 50 44-4 10-12 40-9 44 8 
18 Ba, teat. 5: 10 60 174) S47 32-9 | 23-7] 53-9] 50-5 | 913-5 41-30 4a EG 
20 Oh. Al ByAs kc pee oe 55-60 | 19 18-33). 32 24-1] 45-1] 40-5] 12 38 41-3 |10 
elie litt. tele Gece | eee eee 45 18-5 21:5 30 25 40 40 12 36:5 42-5 |11 
15-1 30-3 20-8 10-0 55-0 21-1 21-0 28-9 23°7 49-3 44-0 10-7 36-4 38-6 
10 25 20 ovale ees 50 20 20 33-9 24-2 50°7 42-3 | 12-14 34.8 38-1 |12 
15-20 SO Stage a: LD sl lates Sieaaree 22-5 25 30-7 24-7 50 44-4 12 35 37-8 113 
15 35 25 ea [ene eee 21-3] 19 28-7 | 25 53 49-6 | 12 36 40-7 |14 
ee 30 ERs | oS aS 25 20:1 || 88-671 > ad-a [40 RSA Pea dS Yin) AT 
Re iectell Seoiees ocd PAV oy oe ce Gal roe OPIS IPSC tere (Cree Oe aeTea on ieee as 23-3 B83) | panes 8 36 oo nL 
free I eee) oe 15 10 60 PADS! ha kat eagestl be Vine astahe 23 50 45 10 39 39-3 |17 
Biss charts fe coh aeitl eas aie 8 COUT Tom ele ered ime te S| aoe 23°8 42-5 41-8 10 36 39-5 |18 
18 35-38 SOU Ne eee |aieate ae 20°7 18 32-3 22-7 57-1 45-4 13 37-6 39-4 119 
15 PAS Mge lis cick bhangra 60 18-5 19 30-7 22-8 48-2 43-3 10 37 39-7 |20 
18-7 | 31-1} 22-1] 12-2] 68-4] 20-6] 20-0] 39-4] 23-8] 49-0] 44-41] a4-7| 37-7] 40-7 
18 38 24 LQTS ee oe 21:6 20-7 41-1 24 50-8 45-9 10 39°5 41-3 |21 
Ree a. Wi 25 125) | oes ca lie Bor 8. 420 42-6 | 25 45-5 | 43-5] 10 35 40-3 |22 
15 30-40 1 £22°25'} ) 10-20 |... 2..... 19-4 20 35-8 20°8 42-6 40 10 34-3 39-8 |93 
see en 30 20 OES (MA Sh eaten BO Maly Ry) Me Bee Be 46-6 | 42-3 |24 
oo cote OME 35 20 Sie aires? 60 25 25 36-6 23-4 41-9 41-7 10 36°2 388 §=|25 
20 ZOOM Die cra breeds fees breton ee ens 20 37°6 24-6 46-5 45-1 13 37-6 39-9 |26 
20" WORE VE Ree eee 2 et ee 22:5 wAgSet w1ed:S | o.24-8-1 44-30) dO laibetEBL 80 41-9 |27 
15 32 20-30 12-5 72 21-3 16-2 40-6 23-7 56 46:1] al3-3 37-8 40-7 |28 
20 35 ted Ree ee ae 22 23-6 | 40-2 Ver B42) 1, 62°71. 1°49 12 38 49.3 199 
22 35 OO Le Meanie cl certs = Sols «akc ois 18 42-3 22-1 47-8 46-8 12 38 39-6 |30 
18 35 25 Nee oe 75 19 18 43-5 | -23 52-6 46 13 36-4 40-4 }31 
20 28 P5985 Abels Meas: 19-4] 18 41-7| 22-9| 45-4] 43-8] 19 37-3 | 39-2 [39 
15 33 20 | ae be 20 23°8 37-1 23°3 51-2 46-7} all-8 38°5 40-3 |33 
20 30 PAN No Ree ete Nea OTERO (BRO SRR 18-3 38°6 24-3 49-8 42-3 10-11 37°7 39-7 |34 
Be Chirtorel ha aac oetaas 23 Vern All Moree: a1 20 Be ORE 37-4 22-1 47-3 44-4 10 37°7 39°9 135 
baits ce ae DIM EIN Sed Sebere ies ec ator a ee laine cee PGA cl 22 NOTA ects je edt) 35°5 37-8 |36 
20 35 25 D5. Gileiaee. at 22-5 22:5 37-9 22°8 43-6 39-4 12 37 39-8 |37 
18 25 2) Seta ee 60 20 16-7 40-7 22:9 48-6 41 10 37-7 39°6 |38 
20-25 30). |S ae 10 50 19-8 18 45-1 24-2 46-6 44 10 39-2 40-7 |39 
18 30 20 TARE S| Bs ec ame 19-3 23°3 35-9 23-9 44 39 12 37°6 39-6 |40 
20 35 28 BO: Wale ces os 24 20 48-1 23°1 53:5 48-8 15 40 42-1 |41 
Pid GOGO A Woetod Tee Io ceil fo. au oberg) eodacaoe 20 20 45-3 24-7 49-7 45 al2 40 43-6 |42 
Bot op ReReo| eo ae 18 SPE ES clos oreete ars fav 15 16 34-1 22-5 A Oia te Aas os 11 36-6 382 143 
Ce CA Per ce Gee pe eee 20 22 40:6 | 25 56-7] 45-2 12 34-2 | 38-2 [44 
“isc CIN 25 25 10 15 20 19-3 37 25°3 49-4 45-8 13 36:3 41-1 |45 
sean: 30 15 Mieke oe 75 20:8 20 41-7 26-3 56 45-8 13 Pees = 44 146 
te wekis aie 25 20-25 | etree «tells tele crs 17-5 20 26-3 23°3 57-1 43 al4-3 40 43-6 |47 
oy eee ae 130 (Geek. OU es. ee 20-98 8 41-4| 24-11 52-6] 46 13 36:4] 39-9 |48 
18 30 18 Doak AN NS. sets 17:5 16:3 39°5 26-5 56-7 51 al2-5 40 42-8 |49 
15-20 25 i sm fs ca Merci 80 20 21-7 41-3 25-8 53°8 49 al2-5 35 42-9 |50 
Q ohd.< SEES Ie ar ia Rion chanel Pach e sabi img coe 21-2 17-5 37-4 24-5 47-7 41-8 11-0 33°97 37-8 
bd GALCIDIO| [occ ae ie Bea ecocr- apes al Is cocina 22°3 18 41-7 24-3 50-7 41 12 34-4 39-1 51 
So: 3h Sena 30 12 BHT Sef era pieced ere ane ete 20 17 33 24-7 44-6 42-5 10 33 386°5 |52 
26-9 30-6 1 Uo fal hep cot ial base tee 25-0 22°72 34-6 26-1 46-9 41-3 11-8 34-1 39-8 
30 Ce ie ee rei inc! Recah orga Mok aa 23-7 40-3 27 50 42-3 12 35 40 153 
25-30 | 25-30 HS, @ | hee seitiw fa erereter.icr 25 22-5 27 25:5 42-5 42 10 33°5 39°+7 |54 
25 30 15 20" Vile. 25 22 34:6 26:2 46-8 39-6 12 34 39°7 |55 
25 30 ie 8 bc od aie a is ee cea Ps 5 22-5 36-6 25-5 48-3 41-3 13 33-7 39-8 |56 
24-6 28°3 17-1 43<8sf3.22..... 23-6 22°79 35-4 26-4 49-1 40-9 11-1 34-7 39-9 
30 30 20 20) Sif tee ee: 25 25 38-5 28-3 45 33-9 11 35 40-8 |57 
25 30-35 20° MIEB Re a ealgs ef 25 25 30-6 27-5 48-7 42 al2:5 35 41-7 |58 
20 23-25 12-5 Se Oe Sree 20-8 21-3 30-4 24-6 55-3 43-7 | all-1 34-6 38:6 |59 
30 30 15 PATI hk Ps ee 25-1 21-7 38-2 25:4 48-2 42-3 11 34 39-1 |60 
18 25 18 20 SER... 22 20-4 39-2 26-2 48-3 42-5 10 35 39-1 |61 
22-8 RaO mens. te $5530: eos... 24-3 22-6 39-5 25°6 56-2 47-4 13-2 41-5 45-4 
30 30 28 1S ees Ss 25 25 43-7 27:2 47-5 45 Aion eee tens 42-8 |62 
25 30) Tipe. 20) Sis Rice 26-7 26-7 39-5 26:3 56-1 50 al4-3 40 43-8 |63 
25 BOY Wilearee oats 20% Be tah 25-6 23-5 33-1 25-8 59-4 49-2 15 40 45 |64 
25 745 Yai Ses + ee 15 Sasser 21 22:5 41-2 24 54-9 45 all-1 42-4 45-6 |65 
22°5 20. 5B es oe NG: Onl; oaks. 21-8 18-1 39-8 24-7 57 46-2 | all-l 39-2 44-6 166 
17 SOS alee ee ete AUR Be ees aoe 21-7 21 34-4 24-7 57-3 52-5 | al4-3 43 49-5 |67 
15 2B Siler e ciek [ee ice hl pS ets tes 22-5 21-2 42-6 26-7 EW Ol (ees Soot al3-3 45 46-8 168 
sehGein sis ZOD sifelas wale. ohs | erate cr [i oeeree inv 30 22°5 41-7 25 62 44-2 | a14-3 41 45 69 
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a 8 | 25) + 
q eee bee ec sa | & mee 
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2a | 3. &. |/e82| ¢. | 34 ~ 2 8 a aH or 
o- 2 | Be | oae | we. | ds | 8a 2s | $8 | a8 
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Dominiom (average)............+---- 30-6 4°6 18-3 5:3 5-8 11-0 13-0 16-1 17-0 16-2 
Nova Scotia (average)...........+--- 39-5 8-1 17-7 5:8 6-3 9-7 14-4 18-5 18-1 17-9 
1—Sydney....-..02.2ecceeseeeeces 30-5 8 17-9 5-9 6-3 9-1 13-6 18-1 18-7 17-9 
9—New Glasgow.....-.-.s+es--e- 30°5 8 V7 5-6 5:5 10-2 14-1 17-5 17-4 16-3 
BE IANIVOTMuer ee eleialeie easpare tone teierebe ats 29-4 8 18:3 5-8 6:5 9-8 13-3 19-3 18-3 16-1 
BEET aLTLAK Yas eae tetera ciere ethene seneletetal= 30-6 8 18 5-7 6-5 941 17-3 17-9 16-8 16-7 
ae ea ORI NS 1 UE) Me Pa oe ah ae srateke 32°6 8-3 18 6-5 6-9 10 14-5 20 19-5 19-6 
GaETUn@ sees cere hee she eo lekoiabelaeseuelts 29-5 8 16-7 5-3 5-8 9-8 13-8 18-4 17-8 15-6 
7—P. E. Hc eheriotestowne Pee 28 7-4 19-3 5-4 5-8 10-2 15-9 17-2 16-8 17-9 
New Brunswick (average).......... 39-1 8-74 18-6 5-7 5:9 10-6 14-7 16-5 16-8 16-0 
B= MONGLOD eis clon cloleransleleiaretoneieiesi= 31-4 9-3 18-5 6-1 6-4 11-2 14-9 18-1 17-7 16-7 
CaS ted OMe ies cura aiislete ate oeeieietet 30-4 8-7 18-3 5:5 5-2 9-8 13-9 15-8 | 16-2 14-8 
10—Fredericton.........02-ssseee0- 28°7 8-7 17-3 5-6 6-1 11-3 14-8 16-1 16:3 15-6 
{fea thursticat aces eerie omar eis 30 8 18 5-6 6 10 15 16 17 il? 
Quebec (average).........--.0+-0 ees 28-4 6-4 17-6 5-3 §-2 9-5 13-4 14-8 17-2 15-4 
12—-QuebeG. 2052). sie aiclee + 6 desis s oasis 29-9 7:5 18-3 5-4 5-8 9-8 13-7 15-4 17-6 15:8 
18—Three Rivers.......0080c+e0% ne 28°5 6 15:9 5-4 7 10 15-5 14-9 18-8 16-1 
{45—-Gherbrooke) ls. eee ede ee acase 28-1 8 17-2 5-1 5:7 9-7 12-9 14-6 16-6 14 
TH SOLREW Bah a elacreale wlsiattn iene spaiers 26 6 17-9 4-9 6 9-9 12-8 14-9 18-6 16 
TG Scie ya CINUMO ey casl. ounce ears: 25-8 5 17-5 5 6-4 9-4 13-4 14-4 16-8 14-9 
V7 Sta JObH’ Sarre cite eleneveleue ant wleleeworere 30 5:3 17-6 5-3 7:8 10-3 15 15-6 17-7 18:3 
18—Thetford Mines................ 30-1 6-7 17-6 5-7 6-5 8-3 12:7 15-5 17-9 15-7 
19=_Niontrealyci ies cove cistcietecisteroes 29 5-3-8 18 5-6 5-4 9-9 12-1 14-4 15-6 14-7 
mE ee ee eed cause adehie ati sie lel 28-1 6:7 18-4 5-6 5-6 8-4 12-5 13°3 15-1 13-4 
Ontario (average)..........---.+---- 30°8 7:3 18-0 5-0 5-6 11-7 13-5 15-6 16-9 15-2 
21 —— OCA Wa. cine cele sree WAM rh 32°7 7:3-8 19-3 6 6-3 12 12 15:8 16-1 14-9 
DER OC KR VAllO. ss dcen totes tne oe wees 30-1 6-7 16-3 5-7 65 9-8 13-5 16-6 16-3 15-7 
ORRIN GRLOM Ss b acs scale oa eea 28-8 6-7 15-4 5-5 5 10 12-6 13-5 14-4 13-2 
OE Belleville veto eet eile eree 29-6 6-7 18-3 5-2 5-1 12 13-4 14-8 16-3 14-9 
95 Peter pOrouc he, enue seach es 29-2 7:3 17-4 4-8 5-2 11-3 12-8 15-2 15-3 15 
DO— Os awe eae pis soe idle elevate shateiz ic 32°6 7:3 15-7 4-3 5-5 12 13°4 14-9 14-8 14:8 
D7 Ori ia Cl a Nes oaiaen, Go 31°6 6:7 19-2 4-9 5 11-5 12-5 16 16-1 15-4 
28=POTONUO. sco) s scents o's els eieiefsiotas 33°3 7:3-8 18-2 5 5:3 10-5 12-4 15-2 15-2 14°8 
29—Niagata Falls,.........ss000+s% 33°6 7:3 19-6 5:3 4-8 12-9 14 15-8 17-6 16-1 
BO—-St. Catharines. cs scccs ve eet eno 27-3 7:3 17-8 4-7 5 11-6 11-6 14-4] 15-6 15-1 
Nei INIGUGOMY i, Poni cide a.sratorersvorecsiees 33-1 7°3-8 17-5 4-5 5 11-1 12:5 14-8 15-2 14-7 
BO ESPANTLOT Onis oe kao ate) el state siete 31-7 7:3 17-8 4-7 5-1 12-4 11-9 14-5 14-6 14-4 
LEE God Bee ear al Oe Uy aa Ballast 32 7:3 18-8 4:5 5-1 12-7 13-8 15-2 16-1 14-6 
Be Guelpie Jeger dea we 33°2 7-3 18-4 4-8 5-7 12-4 13-7 15 15-1 15-1 
Bb THC MONOE te Meee alate isle Heteioe os 82°7 7:3 18-7 4-5 5-3 11-6 12-9 15-5 15-6 15 
86—Woodstock...........-2.se000 29-8 7:3 17°8 4-1 5 11-2 13-8 14-4 15-4 14-1 
SEPA OLS wi alate» aisles a cle esleters + 30-6 7°3 18:8 4-5 5-6 12-3 13-2 15-7 15-8 14-7 
BRE TUOMAOR . Dee de eis ooh a sacle wee ene 30:5 | 7-3-8 18-5 4-8 5-2 12-1 13-4 16 16-1 15:5 
B9-=Sts THOMAS. oi) oie e aiels eee e+ 28-9 7°3 19-1 5 5-2 12-6 14-5 16-3 16-1 14-8 
AQ—— GO DAtH AI. su hs vere shee miele es 30-4 6:7 18-3 4-5 5-3 12-4 14:3 15-3 15-6 14-3 
At Windsor Ms ek he asi eerste 29-1 8 19 4-9 5 12-6 15-6 15-9 17-2 16-1 
A ATIVE. cies slevcherelsetate evel ele cherries 30°4 6 18 4-6 5-1 11-8 15 17-2 17 16°7 
4X20) Wen SONU. eiee es Oneal 30°8 6-7 18-3 4-6 5-2 11-7 13-9 15-7 15-8 15-6 
AA ——INIODLR ED BY sos) cote less es were ies 29-3 5:8 16 5-5 6°7 11 12-1 15-3 16-4 14-7 
AB SUC DULY Mle co icrciie cede eee 30°6 8 16:3 5-3 7:6 10-8 15 16-5 17-2 15-7 
AG— COD AGH sc Mate cts ac cee totes aie 31-7 8-1 19 6 7°8 12-4 17°3 18:7 19-6 18-1 
A. Jae MAT TANS es ash etatceave ictal etetersieaevere 30°8 8°3 15°5 5:3 6 10 13-5 16°6 15-7 14-7 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 28°7 8 19-4 5-4 6:3 12-7 15-1 15-4 15:3 15-4 
AQ——POrteALUOUT..Joncoccn a wa nnaies 31-1 7:3 18-2 5-8 5-6 10-4 13-4 15-8 16 16:3 
50—Fort William.............----- 30-2 7:3 19-8 5-7 53 12-1 11-8 17-3 16-7 15-6 
Manitoba (average)................. 30-5 6-7 19-9 5:5 5:9 12-1 13-6 18-4 18-6 18-2 
DLV INITIO Roa olatsts cats eicio te fatousce)e rei 31-2 7 19-8 5:5 6 12-5 12-9 18-4} 18-4 18-4 
HQ ISTANC ONS sc-culese/ose cuels.cis, sisipiaicie® ays 29-7 6-4 20 5° 5-7 11-7 14:3 18-4 18:7 18 
remit (average)............ 31-0 8-0 17-6 5-5 5-4 10-9 12-8 18-0 18-3 17-9 
Dor IVOG INA, Wate sicldis ise talons oles staralstoce te 31-4 8 14:5 5:6 5:3 12-2 13-1 17-9 18-2 17-6 
le apn s Aibert SHS Mew gh euateteleneusl oe 30 8 19 5°5 5-6 8-4 12-8 18-8 18-3 18-7 
HH — SASkaA LOOM se abies elec levee eie eels 31-7 8 ily 5-3 5-6 11-2 13-9 17°6 18-4 17 
BO MOOSCSAW? ai Sec ccsis aa lances se 30°7 8 19-7 5-7 5:2 11-6 11-5 17-5 18-2 18:3 
Alberta (average)............000000- 31-5 8-2 18-1 5-7 5-6 11-8 19-3 15-4 18-6 18-1 
57—Medicine Hat..............+--- 33-3 7:4 18-9 5-5 6°8 13-1 11-5 16 19-5 19 
58—Drumbeller.............000c00 35 7:4 19 5-7 5-9 12:5 10-3 14-7 17-7 17-7 
Ppecee t SPAY A AN A OE PO 27-2 8 19-1 5-4 4-7 10-6 9 14:8 18-3 17-6 
60--Calgary 1 SSR ie IR aN 33-3 8 16-7 6 4-9] 11-6] 10-4] 15-5] 18-5{ 19-1 
1—Lethbridge..........15..-6 Yonenes 28-5 | 10 17 5-7 5-6 | 11-2] 10-4] 16-2] 19 16-9 
British Columbia (average) 32°3 8-9 20-8 5-6 6-1 10:5 9-8 16-5 18-2 17-4 
(Paecoel the) 00: Het aR 4 on ea A 31:7 8-3} 20 5-4 5-9 12-5 11-7 17 19 19 
Gb=—— NCLSOD a ame utes nists svetelereteeetes 32 10 19-9 5-7 5°5 11-2 10-1 16 20 19-5 
64—Trail........ parce cece ceeeeeeees 30 9°3 17 5°38 5°8 10°8 8-8 15 18-5 18-5 
65—New Westminster............-. 31-4 8 23-1 5-6 6 9 7-9 15-9 17-7 15-4 
66—Vancouver............-0.eeeee- 32-1 8 23-4 56 6:3 9-5 9-5 14-9 16-6 15-7 
BT -VACTOTIS «6 os 5 ls'a's so wien lsat « > 33°8 8-9 23 5-4 5-8 9-9 9-4 16 18-1 15-8 
b8—Nanaimo A bie WOH Wars aha tay aA 31-5 8-9 20 5-5 71 9:7 9-9 17-7 17°7 17-1 
6y—Prince Rupert................- 85-8 10 20 5-9 6 11-3 10-8 19-3 18-2 18-2 
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oe Wea a pale hea | rose 5 Shae ei Sd rE 
sa | ea AGIA e Re Per | Beers) ee tae) bee tale 
HO Se) - = : os g a) DLAs - 20 ied Tos 3. 
ine} : 4S 2 fo) = oH 2 Soe n FQ Qi 82 2 
7a2] g° ° a ~& | 84 ae 1/88 8)| 0 iS Bm st 3 p> 
Aan as = a aoe §,.0o oo | 6 a A Sie at ae 
Beat eee ee eee ace ee Rael Bao e 
a S A, A, ey cs ay ee 6) 3 é) Ss O 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents $ cents $ cents 
7-8 5-0 1-856] 37-5 21-5 20-4 15-7 18-8 18-6 824 28-9 668 45-6 
7-9 5-1 1-815} 35-1 21-3 20-1 15-7 19.2 20-0 -846 31-5 691 48-8 
7-2 4-7 2019) APE pec 21-1 16-9 19-7 20+6 819 30-5 1: | Lente”) 1 
7-5 5-4 1-706] 31-7 Aah he Mee wi 15-9 20 19-3 +857 32-4 HOS) ietieao: 2 
7-6 5-7 1-25 23 15 20 15-9 18 20 -90 31-3 80 45 3 
8-4 5-5 1-944] 41-5 21-7 17 16-7 18-8 19 85 32-1 rishi plies 4 
9-2 5 2-10 38 25 25 15 20 20-4 “80 32:5 SB] oe wean 5 
7-3 4-2 1-875} 35 20 17:5 13-8 18-4 20-6 “85 30 525 52-5 | 6 
7-6 5-1 1-45 27.2 14-1 25 15-6 18-2 19-5 +895 30 65 56-7 | 7 
7-7 5-2 1-442] 39-9 20-0 19-9 17-2 19-4 19-0 -823 30-3 -695 47-5 
8-6 4.4 1-563] 30 18-3 19-3 16-1 18-9 19-2 -80 33-7 +688 50 8 
7-9 4-8 1-625] 34-1 26 19 18-7 18 19 » 833 26-5 -70 46-5 | 9 
7-2 5 1-33 29-4 15-8 19-3 16-6 19-5 18-7 835 29-8 74 43-5 |10 
7 OS | Bb SO Ser van 22 TONY fc e Weidae £ 5 tke eae ais oh 31-3 “65 50 {11 
7-6 5:8 1:553| 30-5 22 18-6 16-2 18-5 19-0 -883 28-4 682 44-5 
8 6-4 1:352| 29-1 25 19-3 18-4 19-7 20°5 +922 30 -792 46 {12 
7:5 7-4 1-496] 29 22-5 20-5 16-5 18-5 20-2 -958 28-3 783 44.8 113 
7°8 5-4 1-60 29-2 93 19 15-8 18-7 20-8 -888 30 63 44.9, 114 
7-5 5-8 L271 BON as a oe 18 18-3 15 1-00 26 75 43 115 
6-9 4-8 1-386] 26 16 17-5 16 16-6 17-2 -883 27-5 60 42-7 116 
8 5-8 1-775| 33-3 25 19-3 14-2 20-6 20-8 -70 30 50 45 |17 
6-7 62 1-86 SL aa adel 19-3 16-8 18-6 18-2 “914 Oa Ay WMD SA C4 46-7 |18 
7-9 5-2 1-554, 31-2 97-3 18-2 15-3 18-1 18-4 -913 25-9 711 43-3 19 
8-1 5:3 1-625] 32 20-5 16 15-1 17:3 19:5 77 25 688 44-6 |20 
8-0 5-2 2-077| 42-1 21-6 19-6 15-6 18-3 18-1 82-2 27-5 657 42-5 
8-2 5-9 1-67 36:3 28-4 22°5 16-5 18-6 20°7 +825 30-2 655 45-9 21 
8 fi 2°34 44 16-7 20 15 17-8 16-5 85 26-7 683 42 122 
8-4 5-1 2-08 39:8 93-1 17-7 14-7 18 18-3 +869 25-6 649 43-6 |23 
9-2 5-9 2-59 49-3 bas wy ee aaa 17 18-2 17-8 +864 27-5 731 44.3 |24 
8-7 4-7 1-89 39-2 16-7 19 14:7 17:3 17:9 844 27-9 62 38-5 |25 
7-8 5-1 2-07 39-4 20 15 14-5 17°5 18-3 797 26-3 63 A” 96 
7-5 5 1-56 32-5 PE at al a 15-1 13:2 18-2 +725 26-3 65 41-8 |27 
ee 4-2 1-99 39-1 26-7 16 14-1 17-7 16-3 -769 25-6 631 38-2 |28 
9-3 4-3 2-129] 44-6 Deco e 17 20°5 18-5 967 28 75 44 129 
8-5 Ae, 2-28 42-1 isan a aes ee 15:3 18-3 15 767 22-8 61 40-5 |30 
8-4 4-9 2-10 44-9 19 23 14-6 18 15 741 24-7 642 44.2 |31 
6-9 4-8 2-09 43-5 16 20 13-1 17 15-3 76 28-3 526 38-5 132 
8-2 4-8 2°14 43-3 lit a ae 15 17-5 18-1 794 25 621 39-9 133 
8-1 5-3 1-98 43-8 Sneek oe 12-3 17 17 793 24-7 675 A1-1 |34 
7-6 4-7 2-114, 41-4 yh Uae Grae 15-5 16-9 16-6 68 25 588 38-6 (35 
7°8 55 2-15 |° 40 can a Bes ees 14-4 16-9 16-9 738 30 +69 39 36 
78 4:8 2-17 43-5 19-3 15 16-2 18-4 16-5 849 27-3 +62 40-9 137 
7-6 4-6 2-91 42-4 Cee Ce ee 14-1 17-6 16-5 825 28 -627 41-3 |38 
8-4 4-9 2-544] 47-1 18-3 30 17-1 18-7 17-3 869 263 -677 42-9 |39 
7 ae W eueee O42. Bal | 2a Ws hues 16°3 17-4 16-6 88 29 -693 40-9 |40 
7-5 4-8 2-438] 43-6 7: | ees 16-3 17-7 17-1 837 27-6 -713 42 |41 
7:8 5-2 2-43 40-8 16 MU be ee, 16-3 18-4 18-3 856 31 68 41-5 142 
8 4-7 1-61 33-9 LS Ghose 15-3 17-7 17-4 775 28-8 70 41-4 |43 
7 4+5 2-12 46-9 25 17-5 13-9 18-7 138-3 827 29 655 42 |44 
8-6 6:7 1-82 48-3 35 20 16-8 20 21-7 927 30:5 72 45-8 |45 
8-9 6-3 2-06 48 40 20 18-7 20-8 22-1 95 30-8 729 51-9 |46 
9-3 7:3 > ak MO Me (a 17:5 18-5 oF 20-3 90 26:7 80 51-7 |47 
7-9 5.3 2-25 44 28-3 19-4 15-6 18-8 21-6 793 27-5 593 42-9 |48 
74 4-9 1-66 32-2 26-1 21 16-1 18-7 20-6 831 99-4 544 43-8 149 
7°8 4.7 1-60 32 32-5 20:3 16-9 20-1 21-4 757 29-4 614 42-9 |50 
8-0 4-3 12345) 85-8 Bey 20-0 15-9 19-4 19-6 764 28-7 “587 46-0 
8-1 4-3 1:47 Vee oe Rome egas 20 15-8 19-5 20 736 27-4 +593 45-3 {51 
7-8 Ave Ver DOE | GOIN oy shoe as 20 16 19-3] 19-2 792 30 58 46-7 |52 
8-0 5-1 2-s76) 40-B 1 20-7 15-9 21-1 29-1 801 29-5 -690 51-5 
8-5 45 1-99 [i ae a 20 15-9 22-1 20-3 80 27-9 678 49-9 153 
ir 7 1-52 O35) 21-2 15 21-7 20 811 30 -681 50-6 |54 
77 4-6 OY iyi eee Ad eas pee oe 21-7 15-6 19-1 19-6 +80 30-9 -708 53-6 [55 
8-1 4-2 1-92 Te Ree ah 20 16-9 21-3 20-5 +792 29-2 +692 51-7 156 
a2 g.9 | Lee) 83-840. 21-9] 46-1] 19-4] 19-0 -792 28-6 657 48-7 
7-9 4-3 2-08 SS Ores oe te 25 18-8 18-5 20 -80 28 76 52-5 157 
7-8 5 Ack me ee, eae ees Pai Ranh 20 19-2 -833 28-3 60 48-3 |58 
6-4 2-6 1-51 ae eae ice 21-5 14-1 18-6 19-1 721 27 61 46-7 |59 
6-9 3-7 1-86 BOvi hae se soe 19-8 14-6 19-7 17-7 -793 27-8 664 50-4 |60 
7-1 2.9 1°53 SO et. chk, 20:7 15-8 20 18-9 812 31-2 65 46-7 |61 
7-6 3-9| 1-859] 38-2 ]........ 23:0| 14.9 | 19-1] 17-5 794 31-8 684 50-4 
9 3 2°31 URS ME ARS 21-7 15 19-6 19-2 +883 34-4 708 53-3 |62 
8-2 3.5 OeE5O) 47D Waa ates 80 25 15-6 19 18-5 +83 36 71 55 — {63 
6-8 5-3 2°35 Ae alee oe sly ve 25 14-2 17:5 16 - 867 35 70 48-7 |64 
6-4 3 1-26 ‘ey Pe 21 15-8 18-6 15 694 29-3 661 45 165 
6-7 3.7 1-45 OReErae cos ate 21-5 14-1 18-7 16°4 719 27-7 605 46 166 
6-8 3.3 1-62 $9 GPA: wo choke 22 13-8 19 17-3 73 30 637 48-6 |67 
7-9 4-4 1-86 CLE A bongs cv CO meca Ore 13-8 19-5 17-5 775 31-9 70 51 2 168 
8-7 9 NN HT et age rn 25 15 20:8 | 20 85 30 75 55 «(169 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 














Sugar % 4 
——_——__——_ ~~ - [>) 
: io} s a - 2 = 
| vay - & om ak ti —— 
gial|s Siero, |e | 2a : a pS 8 
rie WR I Mia ere ele Gee ee ae a iP g 
scaleee| gs | Bz [85] Bd [es] gE | ge | es | 28 | #8 
GOL ISOy| ae sa [San] on +> a5 B pe Bk ag ga S) 
Ae S1Pa Si of | of S88 Eu | ae ® ny 22 ov aes 
CO ie AE Gate eh Ame) ee |] S a A” < 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents} cents | cents| cents cents cents cents $ 
minion (Average)....... 7-9 7-5 | GL-2 | 71-9 | 27-1 15-5 3-6 54-8 59-2 12-3 7-4 16-870 
Ne Beotis eae} Bie sth 8-1] 7-7 | 66-6 | 71-5 | 29-4 12-6 4-3 56-3 46-7 13-3 7:8 16-833 
1—Sydney............. 8-1 7-9 | 68-1 | 72-6 | 30-9 13-8 | 4-1 69 55-4 13 (ede | Sa ae ees. 
2—New Glasgow........ 8-3 7-9 | 68-3 | 72-2 | 30 13-2 3-5 54 40-8 13-6 825, beac ataee eens 
SUA Herstive. eee 8-1 7-5 | 68-3 | 69-4 | 26-7 11-5 | 4-7 65 42-7 13 7-1 d17-00 
AT ali taxi tie 7:6 7°3 | 65 72:2 | 28-8 13-6} 5-1 53°3 57-3 13-2 7-7 |e16-00-19-00 
5——Windsore scene 8-5 7-9 | 65 vo OREO 11-4 | 4-4 40 44 13-8 a SESS eae ee 
6 Truro serene 8 7-4 | 65 69 30 12-3 3-9 56-3 40 13 8-2 16-00 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown| 7:6] 7 63-9 | 71-4 | 28-6 14-8 | 3-8 Dal 4] 13:3 7-1 15-40 
New Brunswick (Average)| 7:9 7-5 | 66-6 | 72-7 | 26-7 12-8 | 3-8 61-0 48-0 12-8 7-3 17-256 
8—Moncton...... Letras 8-1 7:4 | 67-5 | 75-3 | 28-6 18} 3:8 62-9 45-2 14-1 8 218-00 
(aS UGH ESTI sree oe ck 7:9 7:4 | 66-3 | 67-6 | 26-3 11-8 8-5 65 60 12-9 7:3 16-00 
10—Fredericton.......... 8-1 7-9 | 65 74:2 | 24-8 13-2 3:7 60 38-6 11-7 6:7 16-00 
1i—Bathurste eee 7:5 G3 | Olen) Wo°8 27, 1853 4 56 48 12-5 7 19-00 
Quebec (Average)......... 74] 7-0 | 59-6 | 68-3 | 25-9 13-8 | 3-6]. 52-0 63-6 11-1 6-9 16-201 
12—Quebee tien) a5.c8 ee 7:2 6-8 | 59-4 | 72-1 | 25-8 17-1 3°5 50-2 64 10-6 7-5 | 16-50-17-00 
13—Three Rivers........ 7:7 7-2 | 61-5 | 72-7 | 25-6 15 4-3 50-6 62-5 11-2 7-1 15-50 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 7-3 | 6-8 | 60-8 | 67-5 | 25- 12-5 | 3-2 48-3 60-8 11-4 6-5 | 16-50-17-10 
15—Sorels.c ee eee 7:6 6-9 | 55-7 | 52-1 | 26-3 11-4 4-1 48-3 70 10-7 6:9 15-0 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 71 6-8 | 60 68-9 | 23-8 12-5 3°8 55 60 10 6-8 | 15.00-15-50 
17—St. John’s............ 7:6 7-2 | 58-8 | 70 26-7 14-3 3-4 57-5 65 13-7 6-3 14-50 
18—Thetford Mines...... 7-6 | 7-1 | 63-9 | 70-3) 27 14 4 50 63 11-8 7-1 |£16.50-17-00 
19—Montreal............. 7-1 6-8 | 60-2 | 70-4 | 25-5 14-6 | 3-2 55-4 66-7 10-8 6-7 |e16-50- 17-75 
S0—= Eales 7:5 Gc. pr56 71 ZG 12-9 3-1 52-5 60 10 7-4 |e16-75-19-50 
Ontario (Average)......... 7°8 7:6 | 62-2 | 72-7 | 26-3 13-7 | 3-5 55°4 59-6 11-6 7:3 16-3 
21—-Ottawacccn sconce 7-4 7 60 72:4 | 27 13-4 8-3 60°7 56-4 11-5 7-2 |e16-75-19-50 
22—Brockville........... 8-1 7°8 | 58-8 | 73-8 | 27-5 13-1 4 55 50 11-5 7 16-00 
23—Kingston............ 71 6-9 | 56-9 | 70 25-6 12-9 3°6 53-6 53°8 11 7 e15.50-18-00 
24—-Belleville..... oe Se 8-1 7°8 | 64-4 | 71-9 | 25-6 14-1 3-8 58-9 68-6 11-8 7-4 16-50 
25—Peterborough........ 7:6 7-5 | 62-8 | 67-8 | 25-5 14-5 3°6 59-5 55 10-7 6:5 15-75 
26—Oshawals.iiceccwho. 7°6 7:3 | 63-8 | 71-5 | 25 12-6 3°5 58-8 60 11-6 6-9 16-00 
97—Orillias een 7-9 7°8 | 68 74-5 | 25 14-1 3-7 51 46-7 12-8 7-8 |16.00-16-25 
28—Toronto........cee-. 7:2 7-1] 63. 71-8 | 24-4 12-1 3-1 54-1 60-8 10 6-1 | 15.50-16-00 
29— Niagara Falls........ 8-3 7-8 | 64-2 | 78-6 | 26-6 13-8 3:7 61-7 61-3 10:9 6-9 |¢14-50-15-00 
30—St. Catharines........ 8:3 8-3 | 62:5 | 71-4 | 23-8 11-7 | (3-2 51-3 58-3 10-8 6-8 Ig 15-50 
31—Hamilton........... 7-1 6-8 | 60-5 | 71-6 | 25-1 12-4 3-2 55-5 61-3 10-2 6-6 15-50 
32—Brantford........... 7-4 7-4 | 60-6 | 71-1 | 24-8 13 3°] 55-7 63 11-1 6-9 15-50 
35 —Galt wee ao NOD 7°5 7-5 | 62-2 | 70-9 | 25 13-6 | 3-3 60 57-1 10-6 6-8 | 15.50-15-75 
34— Guelph iee.cceds «: 7:8 7°6 | 64-4 | 73-6 | 25 138-2 | 4 55-6 60 11-1 6-9 | 15-50-16-00 
35—Kitchener............ 8-2 8-2 | 48-7 | 71-6 | 25 13-4 | 3-9 52-5 56-3 10-3 4 16-00-16-50 
36—Woodstock.......... 6-9 6-6 | 63-8 | 73-8 | 25 12-4 ee 56-3 56:7 10-3 6°8 16-00 
37—Stratfords........).. 7-8 | 7-6 | 60-5 | 70-7 | 25 13-4 3-1 58-2 54 11-7 7-2 | 15-50-16-00 
88— London fen. cc icisoy ad. 7:7 7-4 | 66-3 | 76-2 | 25-5 14-6 3:4 56-8 55-6 10-8 7-6 | 16-00-16-50 
39—St. Thomas.......... 8-1 7-7 | 67-4 | 74-1 | 26-2 14 3°5 59-5 67-5 12-3 7-7 16-50 
40—Chatham.......... 7-1 7-1 | 55-9 | 65-4 | 25 12-7 | 3-6 54-3 71 11-8 6-9 16-00 
41—Windsor............ 7-7 7:7 | 60-7 | 78-2 | 26 13-6 3 58-3 60 10-1 7-1 |g16-00-16-50 
42-—Sarniay tice. enc bok 8-1 7:5 | 64 76 27 13-5 3-2 51 71-7 12 7-7 16-50 
48—Owen Sound......... 7-9 7-4 | 66-4 | 73-8 | 25 13 3-5 55 65-8 11:7 7-8 | 16-00-16-50 
44—-North Bay.......... 7-9 7°5 | 69-2 | 73-3 | 26-7 13-8 | 3-7 GOsSal ae ee 11-3 7-2 16-50 
45—Sudbury............ 8:3 8-1 | 66 74:7 | 27-5 17-4 4 55 66-7 13-3 7-5 | 17.00-17-50 
46—Cobaltit oo... Ge 8-9 8-2 | 63-6 | 74-6 | 30-6 14 3°9 55 57-5 14-7 8-7 | 18-50-19-00 
47—Timmins............ 9-3 8-5 | 63-3 | 73-3 | 32-5 5 4 42-5 40 15 8-5 18-50 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 8-2 8:1 | 57-5 | 74-9 | 28-6 15-4] 3-6 50 66 12-8 7-3 | 16-50-16-75 
49—Port Arthur.......... 8 7°8 | 55 72-3 | 28-8 14-4] 3-2 48-3 65 11-3 8-2 | 17-00-17-50 
50—Fort William......... 7:9 7:6 | 64-8 | 73 29°4 15 33 55-6 62 12-8 8 17-00-17 -50 
Manitoba (Average)....... 8-2} 8-0] 56-3 | 71-3 | 28-3 14-3 3-5 49-9 61-3 12-7 8-6 20-500 
51—Winnipeg............. 7°8 7-7 | 55 72°85 | 27°5 12-3 3:2 50-5 57:5 12-4 7:4 19-00 
§2—Brandon.............. 8:5 8-3 | 57-5 | 70 29 16-3 3-7 49-2 65 13 8-5 22-00 
Saskatchewan (Average)..| 8-2 | 7:8 | 59-5 | 75-0 | 28-0 20:6 | 3-7 55-2 70-8 14-7 7-8 23-625 
538—Regina............... 7-9 6) 60°17 | 73°7 128-5 | -a2027 | 3-3 61-9 73°3 14-5 8-3 23-00 
54—Prince Albert......... 8:3 8 55-6 | 77-2 | 30 a20°:7 | 3-9 56 60 15 823. hehe tee ee ie 
55—Saskatoon............ 8-1 7:7 | 60-9 | 73-2 | 23-7 | a2l-1 3:7 54 80 15 6-7 | 23-00-25-50 
56—Moose Jaw..... Risin tan 8-4 7-9 | 60-8 | 75-7 | 29-8 | al9-8 3°8 49 70 14-2 yy Ml Bore. aaa 5 
Alberta (Average).......... 8-2 | 7-6] 55-1 | 72-3 | 27-3 19-0 | 3-6 55-3 60-5 14-1 sO: lose ertic ctor 
57—Medicine Hat........ 8-4 7-9 | 56 74-5 | 28 al9-5 3°6 oF 72-5 14-5 7°2 g 
58—Drumheller.......... 9:3 8-4 | 50 70°4 | 26-7 |] a25 3°8 55 50 15 the | sstareees cae 
59—Edmonton............ 8-1] 7-1] 52-1] 69-6 | 26-7 | a15-7} 3-5 52-5 60 13-6 63 Lieahete ee 
60—Calgary.............. 7:7 | 7-5 | 59-8 | 71-4 | 27-7 | al6-5 3-4 51-9 63°3 12-4 TEA Yel PRE SD Se et 
61—Lethbridge........... 7:5 71 | 57-5 | 75-6 | 27-5 | al8-3 3-5 60 56-7 15 D7eda| ee see cores 
BritishColumbia(Average)| 7:8 | 7-5 | 57-1] 71-5 | 28-6 23:5 | 3-7 52-9 62-8 13-2 8-4 16-833 
62—Pornie:t isis n.d 7°8 7:6 | 63°3 | 73 28°3 a20 4 57°5 62-5 14-2 DSi elite cee ee ee 
63—-Nelsoniona. 228. 8-1 7-7 1 59 73°2 | 27 a29-3 3-9 47-5 60 15 Lov Ui ety Pare ters a 
64—Trail eee ec he 7:8 7:3 | 55-8 | 67-7 | 26-7 | a27-5 3 50 60 13-7} YL Ohm lee eee ee 
65—New Westminster....| 7°6 | 7-2 | 55-6 | 68-4 | 29-4] a19-1] 3-8 60 62:5 13°38.) 8S | eneeeee ee 
66—Vancouver............ 7-4 CODON Vir ber ark 29-2 a24-1 3°9 54-3 60 13-3 b8 d16-00 
67—Victoria......>....... 7-8 | 7-4 | 55-5 | 70-3 | 28-1 | a20-9 3:2 52-2 57° 12-1 b7 d16-50 
68—Nanaimo............. 7:7 7:7 | 56-2 | 73-8 | 30 a22-2] 3-8 53-8 65 10 DSi cls dee ees 
69—Prince Rupert........| 8 7-6 | 58-3 | 74-2 | 30 a25 4-2 47-5 75 13-7 8 d18-00 


a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. Small bars 4c. and 5c. c. Calculated price 
per cord from price quoted. d. Welsh coal. e. The higher price for Welsh coal. f. Welsh and Scotch coal. g. Natural 
gas used extensively. h. Lignite. i. Poplar, ete. j. In British Columbia coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. 
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Bituminous coal, 
per ton 


were eee ene ee 


9-50-11-00 
10-50-11-00 
11-663 
g10-00-12-50 
11-00-13 -00 


ee re ? 


9-50-13-00 
12-00 


g 
g10-00-13-00 
9-00 


9-00- 11-00 
8-00-10-00 


10-00-13 -50 
10-50-11-50 
10-00-11 -00 


-00 
14-00-16-00 
8-00-12 -00 
8-00-11-50 
8-00-11-50 


12-000 
11-50-12-50 
12-00 
9-938 
9-00-12-00 
h8-00-9-50 
10-00-11-00 
h10-00 
6-688 


6-25-6-75 
9-75-11-75 
9-00-11-00 
10-75-11-75 
10-75-11-50 
10-55-11-50 
s7-70-8-20 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF OCTOBER, 1926 
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Six-roomed 
house with 
modern con- 
veniences, 
per month 


27-417 

22-417 
16-00-20-00 

20-00 


10-00-15-00 
30-00-40 -00 
20-00-30-00 
20-00-28 -00 
19-00-26 -00 
27-000 
30-00-45 -00 
20-00-35 - 00 
25-00 
18-00 
23-000 
27-00-32 -00 
20-00- 25-00 
18-00-20-00 
14-00-15-00 


10-3} 18-00-20-00 
11-7/k23-00-33 -00 


16- 


00 
10-12} 25-00-40-00 


25-00-35 -00 
18-00-20-00 
18-00-25-00 
25-00-30-00 
20-00-35 -00 
m20.00-35.00 
18-00-25 -0 
30-00-40 -00 
2500-30-00 
30-00-35 -00 
25-00-35 -00 
20-00-35 -00 
25-00 
24-00-30-00 
3500-40-00 
20-00 
30-00-40 -00 
30-00-45 -00 
20-00-30-00 
25-00- 30-00 
40-00-50 -00 
25-00-85 -00 
15-00-25-00 
30-00-35 -00 


n 
22-00 
Dp 
2500-30-00 


35-00- 50: 00 
25-00-30 -00 
35-000 
30-00-50-00 
25-00- see 00 


if 
35-00 

20-00-35 -00 
30-00 


25-813 

20-00 
20-00-30-00 
30-00-35 -00 
18- Fg i 00 


22-00-30 -00 


Wood 
g 
eal 
- os O 
a = = 3 &p = 5 
ap] Cah el aaa ae ena Bae ee ites 
Sr esee eee (ee. | ieae- 1) eee | alge 
Fe 8 8 a8 aig &8 a | PER 
© as coh ey tH ° BS Saas 
8 ag ao8 9) S82 | S88 .|.e38..|,2 188 
o) oo mo ae hpi Otol oO Nae 
$ $ $ $ $ $ c. |e. 
13-386 12-085 14-461 8-937 10-955 9-726 | 31-5 |13-3 
12-759 9-000 10-290 6-000 6-800 6-000 | 34-3 {14-8 
10-00 6-00 7-00 5:00 GSO MMe sa. 8 ee 33 -35}15 
NE SOUTE). I kr eek ae Sen LOR 2 rer emE avy eye ae eitany Oat c8-00 c6-00 35 15 
12-50 9-00 10-00 SsO0 be it Rew, 6-00 32 15 
12-00-13 -00 12-00 14-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 35 15 
10-50-11-50 10-00 11-00 5-00 6-00 c4-00 35 15 
16-00 8-00 9-00 4-00 OOOO ges eat ae ee 35 14 
13-25 12-00 13-00 7-50 8-50 c8-25 32 15 
12-917 19-875 12-375 7-000 8-583 6-200 | 32-4 |13-3 
213-50 210-00 212-00 28-00 29-00 g 232 -35]15 
11-00-13 -50 Bt 00-16.00} 14- 00- 17-00} 6- 00-8: = 7: 50-10- 00} 8-00-9-00 | 30-32]10 
13-00 11-00 12-00 OO a oacmees Eee c4.80-6:40 | 30 13 
SAAS sae 8-00 10-00 6: 00 8-00 c4-50 35 15 
13-917 13-810 15-712 9-524 11-148 11-188 | 30-3 |13-1 
13-00 c14-67 c14-67 c12-00 c12-00 c12-00 30 15 
14-00 10-00 18-00 8-00 12-00 c8-13 30 13 
14-00 12-00 14-00 10-00 TA O0w ul ser ced eeeeees 35 12 
eh Re, See c14-67-17°33}c16-00-18-67] ¢10-67 c13-33 10-00 30 15 
AEE ST erat cl RE Aca Ere aoe Ie teen eae CLOG |5 spent eee Ch2 OOM cae. tule tae eee Loo. 
Bist ain Seek 12-00 14-00 8-00 c10-00 c12-00 {27-28 
LS 2SOuA pee see ee CLZE OO aes ee CLeOOM eee eee 30 15 
12.50-13-00 16-00 17-00-18-00}10.00-12.00] 12-00-13-00 16-00 35 
13-50-15-00} 16-00 c17-23 7-00 9-00 c9-00 25 15 
12-773 12-932 15-705 9-893 12-473 11-246 | 29-5 12-1 
13-50-15-00 12-00 14-00 8-00 10-00 7-50 35 15 
Me Nilsen NRT St Shale wt eins CLOSE frees CUIEQOM [ee ete iOO 15 
13-50 13-00 16-00 11-00 14:00 c14-00 30 12 
PRES, Sees tae 12-00 13-00 11-00 12-00 10-00 32 10 
12-00-13-00 12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 7-00 25 10 
14-00 15-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 c13-00 {27-80 |10 
13-00 12-00 13-00 SOOM es aan eiee e7-72 30 10 
10-50-12-50 17:00 18-00 13-00 14-00 13-00 30 9-10 
212-00 z S £ S g£ 230 13 
212-00 g g g g g 230 12 
11-00-13-00 15-00 15-50 12-00 12-50 12-00 25 9 
13-00 15-00 17-00 11-00 13-00 c8-348 28-30}10 
12-50 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 c12-00 28 12-5 
9-75-12-50 15-50 16-50 10-50 11-50 c9-00 25 10 
10-00-13-00 16-00 18-00 12-00 JA 00 Mckee ties 28-30] 8-3 
13-00-14-00 12:00 16-00 7-50 12-00 |cl0-67-16-00) 25 10 
12-00-13-00 16-00 17-00 15-00 16-00 c12-00 28 10 
12-00-13-00].......... GCUSs OO Be lexteieternctes c11-25 e11-25 27-28]13 
11-00-15-00}14.00-15.00}c16- 00-20: Osh stage vapeceil Ore encase eae c20-00 28 15 
12 OOM |e anions ee C2000 a seiccere c18-00 c9-00-15-00} 28 12 
212-50 g ce & 226-00 g c & g22-00 Ic& els: -00 {g25 112 
1400 al ecoko ss LS OO SR ee eee Vane. as, 2 4-00 30-32]15 
10-00-13-00 12-00 14-00 6-00 9-00 5- 00-10: 00} 30 11-7 
sé Mlgotopeieete ade 10-00 12-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 35 12-7 
LS OOM cate. me ¢13:50=16:50).........6. c9-75- 15-00 c11-25 30 15 
11-00-12-00 13-00 c15-00 13:00 |cl2-00-15-00]............ 27-80}15 
6-00 10-00 12-75 6-00-6-50 10 -50:tile eee eee 35 12-5 
11-00 8-50 13-00 6:50 11-00 c6-50 28-30)15 
13-50 10-00 c12-00 9-00 CLO ZOOS |e aes ts ee 35 13:3 
13-50 10-00 11-00 9-00 LOS OOK [chee ee Ae 33 13-3 
14-759 11-008 12-125 7-250 8 50 a ere 33-8 115-0 
15-50 3 10-00 11-50 6-50 Sib OMe le ace eee 30-85}15 
14-00 12-00 12-75 8-00 9000. Pues Lee 35 15 
18-063 8-609 11-875 8-500 10-500 12-333 | 34-4 |14-7 
NE OU Wes scars 14-00 11-00 10-00-12-00 13-00 35 15 
20-00 16-50 8-00 5-50 VOOR coe whee 35 13-6 
20-00 19-50 10-50 9-00 10-00 10-00 30-35] 15 
LUE bday te ate seers CtSIML DOOR tree mee c14-00 c14-00 35 15 
a US foy4i5-  rre en iceaachon eae ene 10-900 ST O00R Syne es 32-5 ee 
g g 
a = Poon ete linea ame Ed Re ee Bg 
1G OOM tere crocs terse Beater crear oer 8-00 6:00-8:00] aeticeeie ee 30 14 
12 D016 O0Rteram ae oer teks ie.on 12-00 14-00 c13-00 a : 
A Won B91) ie A ees eet Fear ree 9-500 10-417 5-337 | 35-4 115-7 
AIRE Gets AA On| lO GLOTS Dante (OTRAS eS 12-00 16-00 5-00 40 15 
LS O00 K1S 00 lie irae ealiekrs Je tebe 9-00 11-75 c7-50 40 15 
TSC) AN bree fart sies | SPAR eat 9-00 LO (5b 9 [hs te eens te 40 15 . 
TUTOB TO). I ro eS 9 le oo oe Ree a I ee 6-50 4-75 35 12-5 
PL OOMM ieee aoe as | oak reece leat amlee kate 7:50 4-50 30 12 
Qu OOM SI Sencar, conte | sicsels eciehaaee 8-00 c10-00 c4-77 28 15 
Haha hth AIT Loren hS =. Sak 8 Aka] (ACEO cee (AEM fe Cea ce a a 5-50 35 13-3 
35 12 


12-00-14-50 


ee ee ee ee es Ce ee eee fk er ere er ery 


30-00-40-00 





modern conven- 


Six-roomed 
house with 
incomplete 
jences 
per month 


$ 


19-560 
15-083 


DOR WHR 


10-00-14-00 7 
19-250 
20-00-25-00 8 
18-00-25-00 9 

18-00 10 


12-C0-15-0013 
16-00-18-0014 
7-00-10-0015 
10-00-12-0016 
15-00-23 -0017 
11-00 18 
16-00-25 -0019 
15-00-22 -0020 
20-883 
20-00-25 -0021 
12-00-16 -0022 
15-00-20 -0023 
20-00-25 -0024 
15-00-25 -0025 
m18.00-25.0026 
13-00-15 -0027 
22-00-25 - 0028 
18 .00-23 -0029 
20-00-25 -0030 
18-00-25 -0031 
12-00-25 -0032 
16-00-20 -0033 
16-00-20 -0034 
25-00-30 -0035 
15-00 36 
19-00-25 - 0037 
17-00-30 -0038 
15 - 00-20-0039 
20-00- 25-0040 
30-00-35 -0041 
20- 00-30-0042 
12-00-20- 0043 
18-00-20 -0044 
25-00 45 
14-00 46 
25 - 00-35-0047 
15-00-20 -0048 
15-00-30 -0049 
15-00-30-00 
24-500 
25-00-35-0051 
18-00- “a 0052 


05. 00 59 
15-00-25 - 0060 
18-00 61 
20-125 
18-00 62 
18-00-25 -0063 
20-00-25 -0064 
12-00-14-0065 
25:00 66 
15-00-17 -0067 
18 -00-22-0068 
20-00-30 - 0069 





to 15c. more per gallon than the figures published (in bulk). 


k. New houses as high as $40.00 per month. m. For new tenants 
$30-$35 and $20-$25. n. Houses with conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35.00. p. Mining 
company houses $20, others $40-$60. r. Company houses $10-$20. Others $30-35. 


8s. Delivered from mines. 
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Q 4 F A FAMLLY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
edn, VEE ERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA* 










































1910} 1913] Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. Oct. | Oct. |Sept.} Oct. 
1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1926 
























































Cc. c. Cc Cc. Cc. Cc. Cs Cc. Cc. Cc. Ce Cc. Cc, Cc. Cc. Cc. 
ae 
eee ee 27-2 37.6] 44-4] 50-2| 47-6] 52-4] 62-8] 76-2] 72-2} 80-2] 60-8] 58-2} 58-2] 55-6] 56-8] 60-2} 59-0 
f, shoulder, 
shinee Saeed 19-6 96-01 29-6| 35-0] 32-8] 34-4] 43-6] 54-2] 49-4] 50-4] 33-4] 31-8] 30-6] 29-2) 30-2] 32-2] 31-8 
Veal, t 
te lean 10-0 12-8] 15-7} 18-1] 17-5] 19-7] 24-0] 28-0] 26-4] 29-0] 19-7] 18-7] 18-5] 17-8] 18-3] 19-4] 19-9 
Mutton, t 
fing darian, 11-8 16-8| 19-1] 21-4] 20-8] 24-2] 29-4] 36-41 34-3] 36-3] 26-3] 27-2] 28-0] 27-7] 29-2] 30-2) 29-3 
Pork, fresh, a 
oa ee 12-2 18-0] 19-5| 20-4] 19-6] 23-5] 32-7] 38-0] 39-7] 42-3/ 31-5] 30-0] 27-2] 25-1] 29-1] 31-4) 30-8 
Pork,salt,mess 21-8 34-4| 35-2| 38-0} 35-8] 40-2] 59-4) 70-0] 72-6] 74-4) 57-2} 53-8! 51-0} 46-6] 53-4] 57-0} 56-6 
B , break- 
cant Meng ie 24-5] 24-7] 26-9] 26-0] 30-5] 43-2] 51-1) 55-9] 60-1] 46-1] 41-6] 39-3] 33-9] 41-6] 45-1] 44-4 
Tard: cave tontog 26-9 40-6| 38-4| 37-4] 35-8] 42-2] 63-8] 74-2] 82-4] 74-4] 48-2] 45-4] 45-8] 45-6] 49-0) 49-8] 49-0 
Begs, fresh.... 95-7 33-3] 33-7| 35-3] 36-7] 43-6] 54-7] 60-7] 69-1] 75-0] 50-7] 41-7) 44-3] 45-7) 48-2] 41-4) 49-8 
Hee, Btoraeer) 90-9 98-4| 98-1] 31-5] 31-6] 38-3] 48-5] 55-0] 60-4] 68-3] 46-6] 37-4] 39-7] 39-8] 43-0] 37-1] 44-3 
Fi apts hin 36-6 48-0] 51-6} 54:0} 51-0} 54-6] 64-8] 75-6) 85-8} 92-4) 80-4) 69-6] 70-2] 71-4] 70-8] 69-0} 69-6 
Butter, dairy.. 44-9 52-01 58-0| 59-0] 60-8] 74-2] 92-6|101-2/114-6/125-8] 81-2] 76-8] 78-4] 77-4] 83-4] 74-6] 75-4 
Butter, cream- 
cron Ri 25-5 31-9] 33-9] 34-7| 35-1] 42-4] 50-6] 55-7] 64-1] 69-1] 46-8] 43-0] 44-2] 42-8] 47-7] 40-9] 41-2 
Cheese, old... 16-1 18-5] 20-5] 22-0] 24-0] 27-8] 33-5) 33-3] 39-6] 41-2] 35-4/827-6]/§33-5/§29- 1/§32-3]§31-21§30-6 
Cheese, new... 14-6 17-5} 19-1] 20-3] 21-1] 26-1] 30-3] 31-4] 36-9] 38-6] 32-0/$27-6]§33-5/$29-1/§32-31§31-21§30-6 
Bread, plain, 
white ae 55-5 66-0! 61-5] 67-5} 66-0] 84-0|109-5/118-5|118-5]144-0/118-5/102-6]102-0]106-5/117-0/114-0]114-6 
Flour, family.. 25-0 33-0| 32-0] 38-0] 35-0] 48-0] 66-01 69-0] 67-0] 80-0] 58-0/§45-0)§44-0/$49-0]§54-0/$54-0)§53-0 
Rolled oats... 18-0 21-0] 22-0] 25-0] 24-0] 25-0] 32-5} 40-5] 39-01 42-5! 30-5] 28-01 27-5] 28-5] 30-5] 29-0] 29-0 
Ricans 10-4 10-4] 11-4] 13-2] 12-1] 13-6] 18-4] 24-6] 28-2] 33-2] 18-6]$21-2/§21-0/$21-0/$21-8]$21 -8] §22-0 
Beans, hand- 
pinkedea tn 8-6 10-8} 12-4] 13-6] 14-4] 20-8] 33-6] 33-2] 22-8] 23-4! 17-4] 17-4] 17-6] 16-8] 16-4] 15-6] 15-6 
Apples ,evapor- 
pated er te 9-9 11-5} 12-0] 13-7] 12-1] 13-4] 16-5] 23-1] 25-6] 29-2] 21-6] 23-9] 19-5} 19-6] 20-2] 19-8] 20-4 
runes, me- 
fam size... 11-5 9-9] 11-9] 13-2] 12-9] 18-2] 16-1] 18-8] 23-4] 27-4] 18-2] 19-6] 18-2] 15-6] 15-7) 15-8] 15-7 
ugar, granul- ‘ 
ated! uli) 21-6 24-0] 23-6; 31-2] 30-0] 36-8] 42-4] 48-8] 50-8] 86-4] 41-2] 34-8] 48-4] 41-2] 32-0] 31-6] 31-6 
Sugar, yellow.. 10-0 10-8] 11-0] 14-0| 13-8| 16-8! 19-6] 22-4] 23-6] 40-8] 19-6] 16-4! 23-0] 19-6] 15-2] 15-0] 15-0 
ea, black,me- . 
L fara ih) 6. 0: 8-2 8-7| 8-9] 9-9] 9-7] 9-9] 12-4] 15-5] 15-6] 16-4] 13-61§14-61§17-11§17-4]§17-8]$18-0/§18-0 
ea, green, me- : 
i fium. 9-1 9-3 ae 9-9 10-2 11-9 14-8 16-1 17-0 15-1]§14-6]§17-1]§17-4]§17-8]§18-0]§18-0 
offee,medium : -9| 9. . -9| 9-9] 10-1] 11-5} 14-0] 15-1] 13-5] 13-4 13-5] 13-9] 15-2] 15-3] 15-3 
Potatoes... 24: 30-3] 36-0] 35-3] 35-0] 53-0] 56-7] 71-3] 71-7] 69-4] 64-4] 40-41 52-8! 46-5] 49-5] 74-41 61-9 
inegar, white b 
wine! ulti. OT ahi eS RSVR) VOM AOP Lb. 2-0) Lolid aah’ eee soins Dl uaO lin 60 
Sins $1 $ ee eA ee ee els 
All Féodalai sou: 5-48 6-95) 7-34] 7-99] 7-82] 9-30|/11-81]13-54/14-21/15-83]14-48/19-23|16-65110-31/10-89}19-94/10-93 
Cc. Cc. Cs Cc. Cc. Gis er CG. Cy (Ge! (oe Cc) .c. GC. Cc. Cs Cc. 
Starch, laundry 2-9 31} 32) 3-2) 3-2) 8-5] 4-4] 4-81 4-8) 4.91 4:4] 4-0] 4-0) 4-4] 4-21 4th, 42 
Coal, anthracite 39-5 48-1) 55-0) 53-9] 51-3] 57-9] 69-4] 78-8] 84-3/125-3]110-1/116-4/111-5/103-7|104-8/105-1|105-4 
Coal, bitumin- Ne nen ney a oe 
Ce ee : -7| 37-8] 36-9] 39-9] 54-6] 62-6] 62-5! 90-7] 73- ; : 3 
Wood, hard... 32-5 38-8] 42-5] 42-6] 41-6] 43-9] 57-3) 76-9] 81-1 Schleich ah el hee een ieee ae ye 
6 83-7| 83-6] 80-3| 78-61 77-6] 76-2| 75-7 
Wood, soft..... 22-6 29-4) 30-6] 31-5] 30-3] 31-6] 43-2] 58-8| 56-5) 6a- 55-81 55 
2 0 6-1] 61-1] 59-4] 59-2] 58-4] 55-6] 55-8] 55-9 
Coal oil ja 24-0 24-4) 23-7) 24-1) 23-0] 23-0] 25-8] 27-4] 29-3] 39-8] 31-9] 31-01 30-31 30-8] 30-3] 31-3] 31-5 
$ | 8 $ 3| 8 sisi¢sisisis 
Fuel and light} 1-50) 1-76) 1-91) 1-90) 1-83] 1-96] 2-59] 3-05] 3-14) 4-06] 3-60] 3-64] 3-51] 3-35| 3-31] 3-31] 3-32 
Rent a°s7| 2°81 4°05] 4°95! a°s vA ae 5 § sis | 3 
enti ey. . *05) 4-75) 4-55] 3-99] 4-68] 4-47] 4-85] 5-54] 6-52] 6-89] 6-98] 6-96] 6-971 6-87| 6-85] 6-85 

















Sh $1 8 Ses ae § 


Grand Totals..|...... §-37/10-50/12-79/14-02) 14.48] 13-67 ihe eh 21-48 var 


$ % $ 3 $ $ $ 
*93|26-46|22-90|20-87/21-16/20-67|21-11/20- 15/21 -14 


*92/13-78/14-45]16-21/11-75]10-42/10-96/10-55]11-03 


Nova Scotia......... 5-61] 5-83) 6-82] 7-29] 7-70] 7-90] 8-77111 

: 11-17}10-99 
Prince Hidward Island| 4-81] 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-74] 6-66 7°80] 10-31}11-90}12-31]14-05/10-46] 9-11] 9-5 4 ye : 2 
New Brunswick...... 5:38} 5-83] 6-55] 7-04! 7-66] 7-70! 8-87]11-74 13+26)14-13}15-51/11-59]10-14 ee Hat ioe re ey 
Quebee?. ti duel 5-15) 5-64 6-33 6-87) 7-41) 7-46) 8-95)11-57/13-19]13-54|14-96/10-81! 9-75} 9-921 9-60110-34/10-20110-09 
yee PECL NST aie Beate 5-01) 5-60] 6-50) 7-20) 7-78] 7-73] 9-41 11-84)13-58)14-17/15-75/11-48]10-14110-69]10-20/10-79 10-98)11-06 
x an O Ay Re es Mea 5-85} 6-19} 7-46] 7-87] 8-36] 8-03] 8-87]11-13]/12-84/13-98116-34 10-79] 9-72/10-14] 9-68/10-25/10-13}10-29 
pee ae ewan........ 6-86) 6-92} 7-86] 8-25) 8-63] 8-01] 9-21/11-71]13-51/14-10/16-091 11-21 9-95} 10-29] 10-20}10-74]10-99]10- 84 
A ‘ph ese hate 6-02) 6-50) 8-00} 8-33] 8-38] 7-92] 9-31]11-87]13-27114-18115-70 11-09] 9-77)10-32]10-38/10-99]10-68]10-77 

ritish Columbia. ...| 6-90} 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-35] 8-57] 9-80|12-42114-39115-392 16-85]12-50)11-61)11-51]11-51]12-11]11-87}11-89 


*The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included t to sh ini 
family. See Text. tDecember only. §Kind most sold. t¥For electric light Ape Baie. Fhe, minim cae Phas as 
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(Continued from page 1148) 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


The index number calculated by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics is based upon the prices of 236 commodities, 
price levels in 1913 being taken as the _ base, 
that is equal to 100, the figures being weighted 
according to the commercial and industrial importance 
of each article included. This index number has been 
calculated by years back to 1890, being unweighted, 
however, for the period 1890 to 1918 and has been 
calculated by months from 1919 to date for all 
groupings and from 1913 to date for the principal 
grouping. Summary tables of the Bureau’s index 
number may be found in the supplement to the 
Lasour Gazette for January, 1925, January, 1926, and 
in greater detail in the Report on ‘‘Prices and Price In- 
dexes 1913-24,” issued by the Bureau. A description 
of the methods used in the construction of the index 
number appears in the Lasour Gazstre for June, 1923. 

The accompanying table gives the index numbers of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by the principal 
groups in the three methods of classification and with 
those of the classification according to purpose or use 
in detail for the current month and for certain pre- 
ceding dates. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES AS TO RETAIL PRICES 

The table of retail prices and rentals shows the 
prices at the beginning of October of seventy-one 
staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, wood and coal oil 
and the rent for six-roomed houses in some sixty 
cities throughout Canada. All prices are for delivered 
goods. The exact quality, for which the quotation 
is given is set forth in the case of each commodity, 
and every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be avail- 
able for purposes of comparison from month to month, 
from city to city, etc. The prices of foods and 
groceries in each city, except milk and bread, are the 
averages of quotations reported to the Department 
and to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grocers in each. The 
prices of fuel and the rates for rent are reported 
by the correspondents of the Lasour GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published each month 
from 1910 to 1920, the figures during this period being 
secured at the middle of each month by the corre- 
spondents of the Lasour GazerTe resident in each local- 
ity from dealers doing a considerable business with 
workingmen’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods included 
in the family budget, with laundry starch, coal, wood, 
coal oil and rent. In 1915 when monthly publication 
of the budget in the Lasour Gazerte was begun, it was 
decided to extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 
the list of foods and groceries was still further ex- 
tended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of commodi- 
ties were dropped from the list, and in the case of a 
mumber of articles the average prices of the grades 
most sold have been given, owing to the impossiblity 
of securing prices for uniform grades for the various 
cities from month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, the 
provision for its manufacture and sale since 1917, not- 
withstanding the Dairy Act, expired at the end of 
February, 1924. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing rates 
for six-roomed houses of two classes in districts ex- 
tensively occupied by workingmen. The first class is 
of houses in good condition, favourably located in 
such districts with good modern conveniences. The 
second class is of houses in fair condition less de- 
sirably located, but still fairly central, without modern 
conveniences. 


The weekly budget of a family of five, calculated 
in terms of the average prices in the cities for which 
reports are received, includes twenty-nine staple foods, 
laundry starch, coal, wood, coal oil, and rent, these 
being the items for which statistics have been ob- 
tained each month and published in the Lasour GAZETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each com- 
modity included are modifications of those employed 
in similar calculations by various authorities. For 
some articles comparatively large quantities are included 
owing to the absence of other important items of the 
same class. For instance, the only fruits are evaporated 
apples and prunes, and the only fresh vegetable is 
potatoes. But as market conditions affecting these 
usually affect the prices of other fruits and vegetables 
somewhat similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to be main- 
tained. At times when the price of an article heavily 
weighted for this purpose rises, or falls (abnormally) 
the increase (or decrease) in food prices so indicated 
is exaggerated, and this should be taken into account 
in using the budget as an indicator of changes in the 
cost of living. In fuel and lighting the quantities are 
estimated on a similar principle, anthracite coal being 
used chiefly east of Manitoba, and soft coal and wood 
in the western provinces, while no allowance is made 
for the quantities required in the various localities owing 
to climatic conditions, nor for the differences in the 
heating value of the various fuels. It was estimated, 
when the budget was first published in 1912 in the 
report on wholesale prices in Canada for 1911, that 
these calculations represented from sixty to eighty per 
cent of the expenditures of an ordinary family, accord- 
ing to the total income. For the average family of five 
the expenditure on these items of food, fuel, light and 
rent would be perhaps two-thirds or about sixty-five 
per cent of the total income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase or de- 
crease from time to time in the cost of the items in- 
cluded, it does not purport to show the minimum cost 
of food and fuel supplies for an average family in 
the Dominion or in any one province. The quantities 
of meats, dairy products, cereals, etc., included were 
adapted as affording a liberal supply for the healthy 
family of a man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income sufficient to 
do so would buy less meat, etc., but more fruit, fresh 
and canned vegetables, etc., so that comparative ex- 
penditure would be little changed. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for House- 


holders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric Jight rates were 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
135.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 113.4; 1912, 109.1; 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1916, 87.6; 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2; 
1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1923, 79.5; 1924, 79.2; 
1925, 75.6. 

The above figures were arrived at by con- 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index 
number of electric current costs from 1900 to 
1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 
the cost of living in Canada, 1914-1915 (Re- 
port, Vol. 2, page 318) and bringing the figures 
down to 1925. The figures are unweighted. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has re- 
cently issued an index number of electric cur- 
rent rates for household consumption as fol- 
lows: 1923, 73.8; 1924, 71.5; 1925, 69.1. This 
index number is weighted according to con- 
sumption in each city. When the above index 
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number, 1900-1925, is weighted according to 
population in each city covered for the years 
1923, 1924 and 1925, the figures are substan- 
tially the same as those recently issued by 
the Bureau. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the 
years 1913 to 1925 issued by the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics: —Manufactured gas, 
1913, 100; 1914, 98.2!; 1915, 98.0; 1916, 96.2; 
1917, 100.8; 1918, 107.5; 1919, 111.4; 1920, 
125.6; 1921, 144.4; 1922, 141.4; 1923, 136.2; 
1924, 135.1; 1925, 132.0. Natural gas, 1913, 
100; 1914, 102.3; 1915, 105.0; 1916, 105.0; 
1917, 108.2; 1918, 104.8; 1919, 114.0; 1920, 
126.2; 1921, 135.1; 1922, 158.9; 1923, 158.6; 
1924, 156.8; 1925, 175.3. For the years 1900 
to 1913 two index numbers of gas costs, cal- 
culated for the Cost of Living Inquiry in 
1914-1915, have been averaged and converted 
to the base of 1913 as 100, as follows:—1900, 
125.8; 1901, 125.8; 1902, 125.8; 1903, 125.2; 
1904, 128.9; 1905, 120.1; 1906, 107.5; 1907, 
108.8; 1908, 106.9; 1909, 105.7; 1910, 103.8; 
1911, 99.4; 1912, 100.6; 1913, 100.0. 


Retail Prices 

Beef prices continued to decline, sirloin 
steak averaging 29.5 cents per pound in Octo- 
ber, as compared with 30.1 cents in Septem- 
ber; round steak 23.9 cents per pound in 
October and 24.5 cents in September; shoul- 
der roast 15.9 cents per pound in October and 
16.1 cents in September; and stewing beef 
12.4 cents per pound in October and 12.6 
cents in September. Prices were lower in 
most localities. Veal rose from an average of 
19.4 cents per pound in September to 19.9 
cents in October. Mutton fell from an average 
of 30.2: cents per pound in September to 29.3 
cents in October. Both fresh and salt pork de- 
clined, the former averaging 31.4 cents per 
pound in September and! 30.8 cents in October, 
and the latter 28.5 cents per pound in Septem- 
ber and 28.3 cents in October. Bacon averaged 
somewhat lower at 44.4 cents per pound. Ham 
was down from an average of 67 cents per 
pound in September to 65.7 cents in October. 
Decreases occurred in most localities. In fresh 
fish cod steak and white fish were slightly 
higher. Salt herrings rose from an average 
of 13.8 cents per pound in September to 14.1 
cents in October. Lard was somewhat lower 
in most localities, averaging 24.5 cents per 
pound in October, as compared with 24.9 
cents in September. 

Eggs showed a _ general advance, fresh 
averaging 49.8 cents per dozen in October, 
41.4 cents in September and 39 cents in 
August; and cooking averaging 44.3 cents in 
‘October, 37.1 cents in September, and 34.7 
cents in August. Higher prices for milk were 


reported from Toronto, Hamilton, Brantford, 
Woodstock, Windsor and Victoria. Butter 
showed a slight increase, declines in some 
localities being more than offset by advances 
in others. Dairy butter averaged 37.7 cents 
per pound in October, as compared with 37.3 
cents in September, and creamery averaged 
41.2 cents in October, as compared with 40.9 
cents in September. Cheese declined in the 
average from 31.2 cents per pound in Sep- 
tember to 30.6 cents in October. 

No changes were reported in the price of 
bread, which averaged 7.6 cents per pound. 
Flour was lower in some localities the price 
averaging 5.3 cents per pound in October, as 


compared with 5.4 cents in September. Soda 
biscuits and rolled oats were steady. Rice 
and tapioca were slightly higher. Canned 


vegetables showed little change in the aver- 
age. Onions were down from an average of 
6.2 cents per pound in September to 5 cents 
per pound in October. Lower prices were 
reported from most localities. Potatoes 
showed a substantial decline in nearly all 
localities, being down from an average of 
$2.23 per ninety pounds in September to $1.86 
in October. In British Columbia the decline 
was less pronounced than in the other pro- 
vinces. Evaporated apples rose from 19.8 
cents per pound in September to 20.4 cents 
in October. Raisins were slightly higher. 
Raspberry jam was again somewhat lower, 
averaging 82.4 cents per four pound tin in 
October, as compared with 83.4 cents in Sep- 
tember. The price of this commodity has 
declined slightly each month since the be- 
ginning of the year from an average of 88.5 
cents per four pound tin. Marmalade de- 
clined from 68.5 cents per four pound tin 
in September to 66.8 centg in October. The 
price of sugar continued steady. In this com- 
modity no change has occurred since the be- 
ginning of the year from the average price 
of 7.9 cents per pound. Coffee was slightly 
lower at 61.1 cents per pound. Pepper was 
down from an average of 55.3 cents per pound 
in September to 54.8 cents in October. An- 
thracite coal was up in the average from 
$16.82 per ton in September to $16.87 in Octo- 
ber. Higher prices were reported from St. 
John, Orillia, St. Catharines, Kitchener and 
Cobalt. Bituminous coal was practically un- 
changed. Coke was down from an average 
of $13.46 per ton in September to $13.39 in 
October. No changes were reported in rent. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a state- 
ment on wholesale prices changes during the 
month, issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 
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Grain prices were irregular but on the whole 
slightly higher, No. 1 Manitoba Northern 
cash wheat, Fort William and Port Arthur 
basis, was practically unchanged, averaging 
$1.434 per bushel in October, as compared 
with $1.433 in September. The low price for 
the month was $1.38 reached on the 5th, and 
the high $1.50$ reached on the 22nd. The 
poor export demand and favourable weather 
early in the month tended to lower prices. 
These, however, were counteracted to some 
extent by the decrease in the United States 
visible supply and rumors of frost in the 
Argentine, and by an improved demand 
toward the end of the month. The move- 
ment in coarse grains was mainly upward. 
Western barley advanced from 63 cents per 
bushel in September to 64 cents in October; 
Ontario barley from 60.5 cents per bushel 
in September to 60.8 cents in October; and 
American corn from 883 cents per bushel in 
September to 91$ cents in October. Western 
oats rose from 524 cents per bushel in Sep- 
tember to 58 cents in October, and Ontario 
oats from 434 cents per bushel in September 
to 463 cents in October. Flax seed declined, 
being $1.94 per bushel in October, as com- 
pared with $2.05 in September. Flour at To- 
ronto declined from $8.28 per barrel to $8.21. 
Rolled oats advanced from $3 per ninety 
pound bag to $3.60. Shorts fell from $31.25 
per ton to $30.25. Sugar advanced, raw being 
up from $3.96 per hundred pounds to $4.08 ; 
eranulated from $5.89 to $5.98; and yellow 
from $5.51 to $5.60. Potatoes at Montreal 
declined from $1.50 per eighty pound bag in 
September to $1.39 in October, and at To- 
ronto from $1.95 per ninety pounds in Sep- 
tember to $1.90 in October. Coffee declined 
slightly. Cotton seed oil, in sympathy with 
lower cotton prices, declined from 14 cents 
per pound to 133 cents. Rosin fell from 
$18.75 per barrel to $18.25. Straw rose from 
$9.25 per ton to $9.85. Western cattle at 


Winnipeg declined from $6.28 per hundred 
pounds to $5.924, and choice steers at To- 
ronto from $6.96 per hundred pounds to $6.67. 
Hogs and sheep were also lower, the former 
being down from $12.70 per hundred pounds, 
at Toronto, to $12.35, and the latter from 
$6.94 per hundred pounds to $6.75. Meats 
followed the trend in live stock, beef, bar- 
relled, being down from 15 cents per pound 
to 134 cents; dressed hogs from $19 per hun- 
dred pounds to $18.80; bacon from 36 cents 
per pound to 35 cents; and ham from 32-36 
cents per pound to 31-35 cents. White fish 
fell from 18 cents per pound to 16 cents. 
Milk, at Toronto, again advanced, the price 
to producers being up from $1.95 per eight 
gallon can to $2.20. Cheese, at Montreal, fell 
from 26 cents per pound to 24 cents. Fresh 
eggs, at Montreal, rose from 50-55 cents per 
dozen to 52-55 cents. Cotton, at New York, 
fell from 17.1 cents per pound to 13.2 cents. 
The high price for the month was 14.3 cents 
at the beginning, and the low 12.45 cents 
per pound toward the end. The decrease was 
said to be due to the very large crop esti- 
mates. Cotton fabrics were also lower, denim 
declining from 56 cents per pound to 48 
cents; ticking from 57 cents per pound to 
53 cents; shirting from 73.95 cents per pound 
to 60.47 cents; and Saxony from 76.77 cents 
per pound to 73.66 cents. Flax fibre was 
down from 23-25 cents per pound to 20-25 
cents. Raw jute fell from $8.95 per cwt. to 
$83.44. Foundry pig iron, at Montreal, rose 
from $27.20 per ton to $27.70. Non-ferrous 
metals were lower, zinc being down from $9 
per cwt. to $8.93; lead from $8.20 per cwt. 
to $8.15; copper sheets from 22 cents per 
pound to 143 cents; and silver from 61 cents 
per ounce to 54 cents. The price of tin rose 
from 704 cents per pound to 723 cents. 
Prices of non-metallic minerals, and of chem- 
icals and allied products were unchanged. 





PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


aes following notes give the latest infor- 
mation available as to the movement of 
prices in Great Britain and other countries. 
The index numbers of retail prices are from 
official sources unless otherwise stated. The 
authorities for the wholesale prices index num- 
‘bers are named in all cases. There has been 
very little change in the general level of prices 
during the past month. 


Great Britain 


Wuo.EsaLE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1913—100, was 


AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


150.9 in September, an increase of 1.2 per 
cent for the month. Foods declined 0.8 per 
cent with declines in cereals and meat and 
fish and an increase in other foods, and non- 
foods rose 2.3 per cent. There was a slight 
increase in the group iron and steel and an 
increase from 160.7 to 171.2, or 6.5 per cent, 
in “other metals and minerals.” Cotton and 
other textiles both showed increases and other 
articles remained nearly stationary. 

The Statist index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures), base period 1867-77—= 
100, showed a slight rise (0.8 per cent) on 
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August, 1926. Foodstuffs declined slightly 
owing to a drop in prices of vegetable foods. 
Materials rose 1.4 per cent owing to a rise 
of 7.5 per cent in minerals. Textiles declined 
3.6 per cent. 


Denmark 


WuHoLesALE Prices—The index number of 
the Department of Statistics, on the base 19138= 
100, was 162 in September, showing no change 
for the month. The chief movements were a 
rise of 9.8 per cent in the fuel and light group 
and a decline of 5.2 per cent in the group 
cement, glass, etc. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
Statistique Générale, on the base July, 1914— 
100, was 804 in September, an advance of 2.4 
per cent over August. Native products rose 
2.9 per cent and imports rose 1.1 per cent. 
Foods rose 5.1 per cent and materials rose 
about 0.5 per cent. Since the beginning of 
July the index number has been calculated 
weekly. 


Cost or Livinec.—The index number of cost 
of living, Paris, on the base 1914=100, com- 
piled by the Committee of Studies on the 
Cost of Living rose to 539 for the third quar- 
ter of 1926, or 11.1 per cent over the level 
for the previous quarter. Foods rose 10.8 
per cent, heat and light rose 19.7 per cent 
clothing rose 10.1 per cent, sundries rose 19.2 
per cent and rent showed no change. 


Italy 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Chamber of Commerce, Milan, on the 
base 1913100, was 682.84 in September, show- 
ing a decline of 1.2 per cent, the first in five 
months. The only groups to show increases 
were animal foods, miscellaneous vegetable 
products and miscellaneous industrial ma- 
terials. All other groups showed slight de- 
clines. 


Spain 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Director General of Statistics, on the base 
1913=100, was 180 in August, as compared 
with 128 in July. Foods and materials each 
rose two points. All food groups rose slightly 
while fuels rose 7.1 per cent, metals rose 2.7 
per cent, and chemical and miscellaneous 
goods 1.3 per cent. Textiles and leather fell 
3.3 per cent, and building materials 2.4 per 
cent. 
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Spain 


Retait Prices—The official index number 
of retail prices at Madrid, on the base prices 
in 1914—100, declined 4.3 per cent to 178 in 
August. All groups declined slightly, 


Sweden 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number ot 
the Department of Commerce, on the base 
average prices in 1913100, was 146 in Sep- 
tember, a decline one point for the month. 
Shght declines were shown by vegetable foods, 
feed and forage, fuel and lubricating oils, mor- 
tar, brick, etc., lumber, textiles and chemicals. 
There were slight advances in metals and their 
products, and hides and leather, and no change 
in the four remaining groups. 


Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
Board of Social Welfare, on the base July, 
1914100, was 171 on October 1, a decline of 
one point from the level on July 1. Fuel 
and light, clothing and taxes all showed de- 
clines, and the other elements of the budget 
no change. 


India 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Labour Office, Bombay, on the base July, 
1914—100, was 148 in August, a decline of one 
point from the July level. Advances were 
displayed by all food groups except miscel- 
laneous foods which declined slightly, and by 
raw cotton. There were declines also in oil 
seeds, manufactured cotton, hides and skins 
and metals. The remaining groups showed no 
change. 


Cost or Livine.—The index number of the 
Labour Office, Bombay, on the base July, 1914 
=100, showed no change in September, being 
155. Foods declined one point and other 
groups were unchanged. 


New Zealand 


WHOLESALE Pricrs—The official index num- 
ber of the Government Statistician, on the 
base 1909-13=1,000, was 1628 in August, a 
decline of 10 per cent. In consumers’ goods, 
both foods and non-foods declined; in pro- 
ducers’ materials, etc., materials for farming | 
and for building and construction both showed 
shight declines and materials for other indus- 
tries advanced slightly. The index number 
of imported items declined slightly to 1586 
and that of export prices rose to 1616. 
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United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics (1913100) 
was slightly higher in September than in 
August, registering 150.5 as against 149.2. 
Farm products were 2.3 per cent higher, due 
to advances in cattle, hogs, eggs, hides and 
wool. Smaller increases were recorded for 
foods, clothing materials, fuels, metals, and 
building materials. There was no change in 
the price level for chemicals and drugs. House 
furnishing goods and miscellaneous commodi- 
ties were lower than in August. 

Bradstreet’s index number of commodity 
prices (showing the cost of a list of 106 com- 
modities) was $12.7370 on November 1, show- 
ing a slight downward tendency for the month. 
There were slight weaknesses caused by lower 
cotton and cotton goods and non-ferrous metal 
prices. There were advances shown by live 
stock, fruits, hides and leather, coal and coke, 
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oils, naval stores, building materials, and de- 
clines shown by breadstuffs, textiles, metals, 
and the miscellaneous group. 


Dun’s index number (showing the cost per 
capita of a year’s supply of commodities) was 
$187.904 on November 1, an increase of 0.3 
per cent above the October 1 level. The 
slight rise was due to higher prices for dairy 
and garden products, the only other increase 
being in metals. 


The Annalist weekly index number of 
wholesale commodity prices, on the base 1913 
=100, was 147.8 in September and 147.4 in 
October. The principal changes in October 
were a decline in textile products and a rise 
in fuels. The figures are averages of weekly 
index numbers. The Annalist weekly index 
number of wholesale food prices, on the base, 
average of 1890-1899=100, was 201.213 at the 
middle of October, compared with 203.448 
at the middle of September. 





International Paper Company Employees’ Stock Ownership 


The International Paper Company has of- 
fered its employees the opportunity of pur- 
chasing preferred cumulative stock at 7 per 
cent interest, at $94 per share, the number of 
shares to be allowed to each employee being 
limited according to the amount of his earn- 
ings. The employees will be allowed to pay 
for their shares in weekly or monthly instal- 
ments, to be deducted from their pay enve- 
lopes. The company will pay one dollar per 
share for the first year, and one dollar addi- 
tional for each of the next four years. The 
company has control of twenty-two subsidiary 
companies, including the Gatineau Power 
Company and the Gatineau Power Company, 
Limited, which are now developing a power 
plant on the Gatineau River, Quebec, and es- 
tablishing large pulp and paper mills at Hast 
Templeton, Quebec. The names of the com- 
panies’ controlled by the International Paper 


Company are as follows: International Paper 
Company;: Canadian International Paper 
Company; Riordon Pulp Corporation, Lim- 
ited; Riordon Sales Corporation, Limited; 
Gatineau Company, Limited; 
Pulp and Paper Company; American Realty 
Company; Champlain Realty Company; 
Miramichi Lumber Company, Limited; Dal- 
housie Lumber Company, Limited; Bastrop 
Pulp and Paper Company; Olcott Falls Com- 
pany; Piercefield Paper Company; Umbagog 
Paper Company; Herkimer Fibre Company; 
Atlantic Transportation Company, Limited; 
Domill Construction Company, Inc.; Mon- 
tagne Machine Company; Portland Wood 
Handling Company; Winnipiseoggs Lake Cot- 
ton and Woolen Manufacturing Company; 
Gatineau Power Company; Glen Junction 
Transfer Company; and Hull Electric Com- 
pany. 


Ticonderoga 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD 
QUARTER OF 1926 


HE number of fatalities from industrial 
accidents and from industrial diseases 
(which are included with fatal accidents by 
workmen’s compensation boards, etc.), record- 
ed in the Department as occurring during the 
third quarter of 1926, was 426, there being 144 
in July, 188 in August and 94 in September. In 
the third quarter of 1925 there were recorded 
270 fatalities. In this report it is the custom to 
record industrial accidents under the date of 
the occurrence of the accident, and fatal in- 
dustrial diseases under the date on which 
these proved fatal. 


Reports were received from the Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards, the Board of Railway 
Commissioners, and certain other official 
sources; from certain large employers of 
labour; and from. the correspondents of the 
Lasour Gazerre. Reports of accidents were 
taken also from local newspapers. 


By groups of industries the fatalities oc- 
curred as follows:—agriculture, 58; logging, 20 ; 
fishing and ‘trapping, 54; mining, non-ferrous 
smelting and quarrying, 36; manufacturing, 47; 
construction, 63; transportation and public 
utilities, 120; service, 17; trade, 10; unclassi- 
fied, 1. 


The numbers of accidents in agriculture, fish- 
ing and trapping, construction, and transpor- 
tation and {public utilities were comparatively 
large, due to various causes, one of which 
was the prevalence of accidents involving great 
loss of life, in some irfstances reaching the 
rank of disasters. In the group “Fishing and 
trapping” the gales which swept the Atlantic 
Coast of Nova Scotia in the middle of August 
destroyed the schooners “Sylvia Mosher” and 
“Sadie Knickle” with forty-seven fishermen 
on board. In the group “Steam Railways” four 
sectionmen were killed in an accident on 
August 13, at Minataree, Ontario, when a 
hand-car on which they were riding was struck 
by a freight train in a rock cut during foggy 
weather. Four trainmen were killed and a 
fifth injured on September 5, when a runaway 
freight train on the Kettle Valley branch 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway was derailed 
on a bridge at Jessica, B.C., and crashed into 
a canyon. On September 18, three men, in- 


cluding an engineer and two firemen, were in- 
stantly killed, a brakeman was fatally injured 
and an engineer was injured, in a head-on col- 
lision of two freight trains near Kent Bridge, 
Ontario, on the Toronto-Detroit line of the 
C.P.R., in a dense fog. Under the heading 
“Water Transportation” is recorded an acci- 
dent on Lake St. Louis on July 15 when the 
grain-boat “Brulin” rammed the ‘tugboat 
“Emma L.” so that the latter sank, drowning 
a woman cook and a crew of five men. The 
judgment of the Dominion Wreck Commis- 
sioner found that, while the tug was chiefly 
to blame, both ships violated the fundamental 
rules of navigation. The certificates of the 
second mate and the pilot were suspended 
for twelve months. In the group “ Metalli- 
ferous mining” there is recorded an explosion 
which took place at Hillcrest Collieries on 
September 19. While only two fatalities were 
recorded, to a pump-man and a fire-boss, the 
property loss was very great, involving the 
wreck of No. 1 mine, and an investigation 
will be held, with a view to minimizing the 
possibility of a recurrence. Reference is made 
to this investigation on another page of this 
issue. 


Supplementary lists of accidents: The 
second supplementary list of accidents occur- 
ring during the current year contains sixteen 
fatalities as follows:—January, one, making 
a total of 69 for the month; February, two, 
making a total of 66; April, three, making a 
total of 66; May, two, making a total of 81; 
and June, eight, making a total of 111. In re- 
gard to the April total, the figure 65, recorded 
in the Lasour Gazerre for August, was re- 
duced to 63 as it included two accidents which 
have since been ascertained to have been 
non-fatal. These were under the group “non- 
metallic mineral mining and quarrying n.e.s.”, 
and both were reported as “miner, Thetford 
Mines, Quebec, struck by falling stone.” They 
were recorded as occurring on April 21 and 
April 30. 

The third supplementary list for 1925 con- 
tains one accident, which occurred on Sep- 
tember 30, 1925, and led to fatal results on 
July 19, 1926. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date Cause of Fatality 
AGRICULTURE— 
MAarmennney ances Near Newboyne, Ont....... TUBA yA be epee Trampled by horse. 
Harm worker se. see oee Vernon eG. tee ea ee ee i 47 |Run over by team of horses. 
Poarmeryieaweme eer ines tony, aay ler eree oe gle aia) e 54 |Fell from wagon. 


Struck by wagon tongue when horses plunged 
forward. 


oot a Ca 


Parmer ers ee cee tee Hstevantcaskeee act: tes. 2 ee 58 |Thrown from wagon when horses bolted. 
Farm labourer......... INewcastionOMun trae ectia: « A 24 |Stepped on trapdoor of loft, which gave way. 
arm Clea ety cia Near Pont Rouge, Que...... ss 73 |Struck by train while driving cows on his own 


farm. 





Farm manager......... Nieearaclh py. Onteernr.. . BG leeeawan ears Fell from haymow. 
Parmierx cc crsats tones Millsonbures Onwiisetas. es fs 6 33 |Fell from load of hay, breaking neck; died Aug. 17 
Marmern. cc. see oe ee Herbert, casks senate se: be NI eo es Struck by lightning. 
IP ATINOD pect cee ss te eee Glamis Yards, Sask........ = 8 36 |Crushed between tractor and cars while unloading 
tractor on railway. 
armdaand teens. sce Westmeathe Ont. snes... ce 8 25 |Kicked by horse; died July 15. 
ATIVCT eeiceise tae tes a Esquesing Tp., Ont.......... se 9 50 |Struck by falling beam during barn raising. 
Farm labourer......... TOC VA OAS Kise eines sce Pug LO) 21 |Was making repairs beneath plough which sank, 
crushing him. 
armen so. ecee eres Near Markdale, Ont........ oe LG 60 |Fell from ladder. 
armrerecnca are oe etc Poplar Dales Ontiar a... +. -- S16 70 |Struck by falling rafter at barn raising. 
Parmers eee sce Near Tillsonburg, Ont....... Sod’ PAZ 73 |Struck by train on his own farm. 
Harmeri eee sete ee ee Near Camrose, Alta........ [19 88 |Went down into well; overcome by gas; drowned. 
Harmehand).ga.-eee se ImolisyaNlane eee eae ts, NE MCO Wark atone ed Thrown from cart when horses bolted. 
Harmeraaciccsshaee cer Buckland) Sask-f25).04...0°.. Be a PA 45 |Killed by runaway team. 
Parimer ede sect teninc Near Barrie, Ontn ee aieeics Ce eed 78 |¥Fell from rafter to floor at barn raising. 
Warmer sscnacsdece eee Whitemouth, Man........... hea 72 |Thrown from wagon during runaway; flies fright- 
ened horses. 
MarmabanGen.ccawssre hinderbyara@cee seasick te Wea ial Ieieen. Pa ed Struck by cable which slipped from pulley 
during haying. 
Farmer: .0s)....beiececi: Christian Valley, B.C....... Hl BT ATOR en De Osa Thrown from load by kicking horse. 
MATING ecaaiteracatsstees Broad: Cover Ni Sin sssas. cs So i2 74 {|Gored by bull. 
PAR TINOTR ee We steinalaiscogey? Matted Ont. selrdteccs cosine Se Q6 42 |Team ran away, frightened by dropping pole. 
Marimenne at cian ee J Nayohar, (Ohi sel iaake ois boar S) 30 19 |¥Fell from barn roof. 
ROSE CAVES Oy huh Meee ep nee 8 Richmond + Onteeaats ste (died 
July SO) ihieceeeeee Fell from barn roof. 
Harmets ceases e cet Vorkton, Saskeieaeniws es ug. 69 |Seized with sunstroke while digging potatoes. 
PATI eRe. secictsrnckoaens Malton Me vie eo tas ad es s 4 66 |Fell from load of hay. 
INATINOC Me ea eis ie a Newport Corners, N.S...... Soa MLO a kee y seices Dragged and cut by mower; died Aug. 12. 
Marmunand se. ssf. 2. ces Near Penhold, Alta......... oe) WEL 30 |Fell from load; run over. 
Farmmhands.... eset Phillipe Al bat ie eet ack Ae ie SOT ae ee re a Delayed blast while breaking up rock. 
AEIMOLAY Ss «se a) n061 soa) cies N. Easthope, Ont..........- cody 13 43 |Raising roof of barn when jack slipped throwing 
victim to floor. 
Warmer! eect: e somes Near Yorkton, Sask........ ia Tac 66 |Thrown when team bolted. 
armehand sense stra Riviére des Prairies, Que....| “ 19 39 
iBeniaay, TENE la Gap oeoeoo oc ee ss Sot ML OARS, \fgeps Drowned when scow capsized owing to restless 
IMIATINCT reins ae eusee S “ Se Fee S| sok OULD, 12 horses. 
i ReyanaVene, 4 Awan CameNtamer Biguevealleys Altai asses $4. 23 44 ‘|Was thrown from horse which stepped on rein. 
Fruit erower.....2.05+- Grantham: Tips Ont) 2... - a 2d 77 |¥Fell from ladder in barn. 
Plapra Crae tenes cas sae AT COLAMSASK Ae. dee tins see 4 el 55 |Fell backwards from load of sheaves. 
armubands..qosssaees Springwater, Sask........... st 830 23 |Mangled by runaway team. 
Parmensetijestectener: NMundare eAlta weaves hess: FSO Lic se eee Struck by lightning. 
THAPIM Ones haat. cia /otactra HalicirkspAutare eet wos. sass ie £30 21 \ Asphyxiated by gas when cleaning out well. 
Hasta Cees eka severe eiete e SORE ITES. SEERA coe td ee oO 2305 
Harmen: eee cikaeset Near Creemore, Ont........ ce £30 65 |Struck by train while driving cows. 
Boy from Boys’ Home}Fairlight, Sask.............- fT BBO) 13 | Killed by runaway team. 
IEPUITVCT tee ee siete acs: ay otek Near Humberstone, Ont. soe PSU enner While extricating wagon from broken culvert in 
dark was struck by automobile. 
Armen Ss MieCOs <6 eer Cantley, Que........ Sept. 17 |Driving binder; horses ran away throwning her 
under knives. 
armen eee deen coe ee Bethanvs Ont cee estas: SOT AMD pes ioae eee Fell and was run over by tractor. 
Farmer’s housekeeper .| Near Telfordville, Alta..... 50 
AL IMOL ted wy fe clclsnirer is s es 60 {|Asphyxiated by gas in well. 
IAPID CI Ae ia cwsiss Wallaceburg, Ont........... AP Wl) eee Leg fractured when run over by tilling machine; 
died Sept. 18 
IPEAPIVS THe iecacsosiel shores, «whe Simpson, Sask........ ened: SOT ML Salce eee a Crushed by runaway team. 
ATINOL ee cusacktee Near Ste. Anne’s Ont....... sei 16 22 |Struck by train while driving milk wagon. 
HARIIeT. BA Lean eae BalsOvervOnt mee saat cme: EN WD lala aes Udiies extracting honey was stung about head by 
ees. 
Sheep rancher.......... Savona se Oss entenes cas? SG) Oa Sila ape Caen by capsize of load of poles which he was 
riving. 
Truck farmer.......... Richmond Hill, Ont........ 7 Bel 60 |While driving truck struck by radial car. 
Logeinc— 
River Griverie.. sees Near Riviére Joseph, Que...| July.....|.......+-- Drowned. 
WOT TERRE aera bt CaliCreek« BiG wise - 40 |Struck by faJling snag. 
Hookitenders ccc Near Duncan. B.C... 30..n. 23 |Struck by cable. 
Riverdprverass.ecaecee Bells Rapids, Ont.....°....- Sea 0 23 | Drowned. 
Ma bOurerns. sane eae St. Jerome, Que............. Soh els 17. |Struck by falling tree. 
Logoert iy Soe. BirchbanktBC ees. sss cy m4 68 |Crushed between rolling log and stump. 
Loecersh +. eae acr: Onaping Lake, Ont.......... Ce a ali 22 | Drowned. 
River driver..)02.-:..- Michipicoten River, Ont....| “ 19 |.......-- \ 
River drivel... 0. cassis s oa Cen nee ppl Oh | ee -ck. ames - {| Drowned when boat capsized in current. 
River drivers.) seek Wood Lake Creek, Ont...... eee 2b ne cern see Drowned. 
RRaverariver.c. esc WipnderstOnt peace eaie se 27 46 |Drowned. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF .1926—Continued 






Trade or Industry Locality 
Locgeine—Continued 
Swalper, jcc eee Near Donald, B.C.......... 
Biogen yo Aa hsp Mace ke IBrittlesbombeBi@ seen. 
PYOLDOT sacar ene, eae ‘Bowen Is) Bi Gee tiers. 
Log eenseu esc en aee N. Vancouver, B.C......... 
Foremanuy ie) secs Courtenay, /B: Ciena sacccaee 
Mog ger Noe detec Deep Bay: Cees 
A Dletegigs) De RM Annet Goliath Bay, B.C. ....:...6. 
Buremanca en seale eee Sullivan:tB Gina Bees. oo 
river's cainaewciden Lake Nipigon, Ont......... 
FISHING AND TRAPPING— 
ishermanwda ae ee Near Prince Rupert, B.C... 
Hishermanw eee Banke NOS. sang dentate ote 
Hishermanis.saeece Naas fishing grounds, B.C.. 
Hisherm an. wen Tronboundwist NGS ee 
N.S. Fisherman....... Atlantic Coast, (off Mass.) 
21 fisherman. ........2. Atlantic Coast.............. 
Captainiia Mico ennek Off Sable Island............ 
25 fishermen vec cele < ADAM A CREO CN 
N.S. fisherman,....... OfiSt. John’s: Nfld an). 2, 
Hishermant se wes Off) Gow. Roint, NES wee. aes: 
Mining, NON-FERROUS 
SMELTING AND QUAR- 
RYING— 
Metalliferous Mining: 
eabourers tava wene see immims (Oo tew sees a saa ee 
Machine man........ Timmins, Ontin wa teatcaenen 
Shit bOsst/. vob ee oes AMiamhaaniieenO)curmeryeave eae 
IMEIN OP ohare tyne Galette HOnt nde cea nce 
Cagemmian F250) seen Kirkland Lake, Ont......... 
BATMAN kp aes Copper Mountain, B.C...... 
Motorman’s helper...| Kimberley, B.C............ 
IMATION. ane atc eis iC Ss Porcupine Ontuse. iss .:- 
Miner 963. See cata ie Sl Minerals 2 tune, 
(AY Rig eS) ay eeeeiogt ae RICA bi Re a iretens cite ee 
MACKen ei aie evacks Ont tality rad cdalens> 
INEIN OD Acts i ovide Ae ees Timmins, Ontaacee weieeie 
Coal Mining 
IMGT ah eg De lore. Spring ny SNeSs eee bee 
AVETVeT hose peas bee Reserve Mines, N.S......... 
ODE TIGeL nea. ce ee Perniesa © eae ais | oii 
As DrbaYe) gio eae aT contetin Sete Michels Cyanide mops this 
Chief surveyor....... New Waterford, N.S........ 
INET A ae ee he ok Nanaimoab iGaeaawe UK) 
Bilectrician, ......2 5. New Waterford, N.S........ 
THOT SA enous ona. Naemines Altay see shies se 
Machine runner’s 
helpers. ha ek: Sydney Mines, N.S......... 
Warehouseman...... Glace BayaNiS ed eee ston. 
BINS WEL Us zh,.c hors Shiee GlacesBayWNiSia tess ace. 
CED RGAE ae aie: Ponokay Alta sveice denise «ists 
MIM OTe Ra saisteton oni Coleman WAlta iui ias ci. aio ates 
HMNSMCCL Ye. aakiee Ladysmith ypiCae see. . 
Rope Riders: hue in Caseig yes Cia etay cms, ei 
Hire (Boss. sieves. Hillcrest, Rian) ited ito us 
Hats hoay ola. oat) Wi an tpemenrt eal DIL Wen I AWE NO Poh ig 
Mineraetiy: svd deen ee New Waterford, N.S........ 
@Wanriunnertieds, nec Glace Bay, ANUS a ee nae ses 
Machine helper...... Dominion: INES vcwaassaeces 
Non-metallic mineral 
mining and quarry- 
ing, N.€.s. 
speci in gravel 
beh Seah OR a South Durham, Que........ 
apace Miners ies 2 Black Bake; Ques... oss 
Asbestos miner...... Black Lake, Que............ 
IVETE T Mier deere nthe Thetford Mines, Que........ 





Date 
July 20 
Aug. 

(<4 

it9 18 

“ce aye 
Sept 15 

ce ike 

6¢ 18 
July 16 

(73 ae 

6é 28 

66 31 
Aug 

(<3 

66 

it 

ce 12 
Sept. 
July 9 

sé 9 

(<3 30 
Aug. 6 

6c Vf 

ce 10 

it9 14 

“ce 96 

ce 26 

ce 26 
Sept. 4 

eT 7 
July oe 

ce 5 

ce 14 

be 17 
Aug. 4 

(t3 DA 
Aug. 21 

66 21 

6é 95 

it3 By 

ce 30 
Sept. 3 

6c 3 

be 12 


July 
“cc 


Aug. 4 
Sept. 16 





Age 


DAO RC 


Ce er 


See eer enen 


ee ee oe esee 


eee eeeesen 
















Cause of Fatality 


Cut off from camp by forest fire; overcome by 
smoke and burned to death. 

Struck by falling tree. 

Crushed by falling log. 

Foot caught in drum of engine; body drawn in 


Crushed by logs. : 

Owing to noise of engine failed to hear warning; 
struck by falling tree. 

Fell off a bridge on way to logging camp. 

Cutting firewood; tripped and fell on circular saw. 

Sucked into whirlpool while breaking log jam. 


Sailing fishing boat after long trip; fell overboard 
while asleep; drowned. 

Drowned while fishing off banks. 

Drawn into winch when hauling up seines. 

Fell overboard from boat. 

Washed overboard in storm; drowned. 

Wreck of fishing schooner. 

Wreck of fishing schooner. 


Washed overboard; drowned. 
Knocked overboard in squall; drowned. 


Silicosis. 

Struck by rock. 

Silicosis. 

Struck by rock. 

Fracture. 

Apparently fainted; fell down incline rs chute. 

Rolling rock struck one end of bar, which flew up 
hitting man on chin. 


Explosion of delayed charge. 


Buried in cave-in. 

Struck by fall of stone. 

Caught by cave-in; asphyxiated. 
Crushed by rock in cave-in. 

Run down by a trip. 

Struck by falling rock and pinned to car. 
Struck by falling rock. 

Struck by fall of rock. 


While moving lonacwelt machine was crushed 
between it and pack 

While sawing props was struck by rebound of 
prop thrown on sawhorse by another worker. 

Buried by fall of stone. 

Fell from scaffold. 

Struck by falling piece of coal. 

Caught in belt. 

Slipped in front of loaded car. 


Explosion. 

Struck by empty trip. 

Missed step in jumping on a car; was dragged by 
wheels. 

Caught in chain cutter of machine. 


Struck by rock. 

Struck by rock falling from roof of tunnel. 
Crushed by boulder, 

Buried by cave-in and suffocated. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Cause of Fatality 
MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable foods, drink 
and tobacco: 
Labourer isaeane ss DALMIA tO Ut eee ia mere tiahe v'sietehe While unloading heavy vat from car was caught 
ines in rope and pulled; crushed by vat. 
Salesman for biscuit 
COMPAN Voce see OROR te ONL AMM ariiats's etele%e les Auto hit telephone pole. 
Animal foods: 
Foreman with pack- 
ing company....... Rtavelock, Ont. ns demeee se Fell on head on rock, 
Textiles: 
Night watchman....|Magog, Que.............+..- Electrocuted while moving live wire which had 
blown down. 
Fur and leather products: 
Elevator operator....| Kitchener, Ont.............. Struck by safety device released through breaking 
ing of cable. 
Rubber goods: 
Rubber worker...... Farnham Quewt tise: sss Electrocuted, stopping a motor. 
Pulp, paper, and paper 
goods: 
MUSOURCEYavasisc sete, or s:s Ocean’ Falls, \BiGsi.o)......'. Piling lumber on platform, which gave way; 
; crushed by lumber. i 
Millwrizhtas canes «st lI @ aes eases tees arses Fell through trap door of conveyor onto log pile 
Mallwriehty. sores: CON ILE AY WIDER Ls, sat when bolt gave way. 
Day watchman...... Mhorol a wOn wwe Hak sacs see Struck by train. 
Wiper in finishing 
TOOT Ln Sturgeon Falls, Ont......... Backed into gear of rewinder. 
Chief electrician..... SteJobnaiNee awe es. ae Electrocuted; contact with live wire in engine 
room. 
WaAbourer mass.) PortirAlired sy Queny ove ats. \.re» Hit on head by plank. 
Machine tender...... Ocean Balls) Bie. ces... Explosion of paper machine dryer; scalds and 
abrasions. Died Aug. 16. 
Labourers ie.t. er: AMhOrol Ome nee nest weiss: «tals Ral ane sulphur from barge, fell into open 
atch, 
Meamebeleece sue\s as Three Rivers, Que.......... While returning from work his horse ran away. 
abounebwacacos sare Smooth Rock Falls, Ont.... Buried under falling pile of wood. 
Mabounenen. ce pemceire Sadburya Omtasgse cess . cer : Cut thigh; infection. ; 
Paboureryesesie eae. IBathursty Nu weeemesis se 0 eke Installing sky-light in roof of paper machine 
room; lost balance and fell 50 feet. 
Printing and publishing: 
Workavamigee ose PROrOntoy OBTEAM Reise cs 1 Struck by descending elevator. 
Saw and planing mills: 
Night watchman....|New Westminster, 18}4 OL iia Crushed by falling door. 
IGEN ONTAS sh oan Aopede. ae DMrittpilevPAltaresereesicc. «set i Fell on a saw, cutting head. 
Saw, dbl Ober.s enti srs Viet aes G) Wel oer uae ttole e's 6 «a's Struck by flying lumber. 
Sawmill employee...| Victoria, B.C............... Run over by lumber carrier. 
ERAT Sa WAVE haces eaten New Westminster, B.C...... Legs ae between timber and roller of 
; machine. 
Samal aeeecnecinineia se Hardivbaye Oita ese ot seas Struck by flying bolt. 
Millwright’s helper..|Barnet, B.C................ Derrick collapsed. =” 
Wralsouneteati voces BakerbakewNe Bae. ca. siecle z Lumber rebounded from saw, striking victim. 
@ilerd meee rains cs cece SH OMEN IBS Ode ae UNA ene Sealded when water heater blew out. 
Saw operator........ PracacdiewNeBw, aeace. +." Cut by flying blade which broke loose from saw. 
VT UREaT erirerers sale St.sSimeons Que. ss... routes caught in engine belt, throwing him to 
ground. 
Mnoaneere sees serio - ToMACe, | ONGe eee tem na tess 5 Head struck by crowbar. 
Wood products: 
Part proprietor........ Montreal) Queiienmasac hs ses 5 Hand scraped in planer. Shock. 
Mab Ounetes ecaneneerets es Owen SoumedsOnteeie oe. te: Cut ankle; infection. 
Iron, Steel and Products: 
PAbOuLeraa aac os ann lho On teeetne sate eo Struck on head by swinging crane. 
Welders access os: ee OshawarOnty seins... {Explosion when acetylene torch flame touched 
RA GOOR we oy mites: Oshawa, Ont...... PAs wate \ gasoline tank. ’ E ; 
Steeliforver. -....uese MGLONUON Ointeen shasta dete «sie é coe while lighting forge with gasoline. Died 
ept. 11. ; 
Signal man on hoist... .|Sault Ste Marie, Ont........ i Caught between wire cable and hoist, when 
latter backed too far. d d 
Sales agent............ Father Point, Que.......... In wreck of automobile while on business trip. 
PsA OUNEL a5 sie siy steisverenerd famaltons Ontis meer sees 2 : Was jammed against subway wall by coupé 
which swerved after hitting stone. 
Welder 9550.28 Siete 2k Calgary se Aliant ackcces Testing tank which exploded. 
Non-metallic mineral 4 
products: 
Tia DOuUrer anne se Delsondict Ou reco. os ; Struck by train. 
Labourer with brick 
COOIDADY 2 cause) OrONtOr Ont ut eee seer hr OU sis, sige arene Bronchial pneumonia caused by Jime. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
MANUFACTURING— 
Continued— 
Chemicals: 
Employee of explosive . 
faCtorynee acne mee James Islands: @xas a scene Aug. 3 40 |Slipped and was drawn into machinery. 
Worker (girl) eae PRorontomOnts faeries ee toe coe AT 17 |Fell down elevator shaft. : 
sa bourers. S faactee Montreal. (Que: sace.e ete Sept. 16 35 |Lowered drop light into empty drum which 
exploded. 
ConstTRUCTION— 
Buildings and structures: 
a bonrensas 5 seer Montreal, Que): ..2.t6eh25 62: Jalye o2 22 |While repairing roof fell to ground. ; 
Malbourerstc so. secces MontrealQuev ren ayeton ne: PT 01 CE I ae ee Fell from hoist owing to premature starting of 
same, 
habourereecnse eet Rawaony@uesneererie s .cee ee TIN i elas ee tae Fell from building. 
@arpentery ero ee LeaminetonnOntant ae oe. shine} (ol SOIcr eee Pane Sliver in hand; infection. 
Foreman carpenter...| Vancouver, B.C............. ce) 29 53 |Struck by descending hoist. 
Carpentetsaaen teens Vancouver’ 5b Gree ar tess SOR 26 36 |Fell from scaffold; shock. 
Wa bourerie.eibenine QOuehecy Quer e.seeseieooe seer (29 65 {Crushed by falling of heavy case. 
Bricklayer. encecen StratiordsOntyte: Gah tise: He ee) 38 |Sliver in hand. 
Steeple painter....... Drummondville, Que....... SOO 60 |Fell from steeple. 
OOLEr Soe ee TD UCLOMAONT. tact ies ene. « a0) UlOB Ee aie eee Skull fractured. 
abourerce sree Kapuskasing, Ont........... AN | th IES a Head crushed by car. 
abourerse esses see Near Calgary, Alta......... a 2 43 |Electrocuted while wiring barn. 
Derrick man........ MOLONCOR Onto ae ee oe Syl ten eon Struck by stone. 
Labourer? .gie ssh Jordana Ontersn.arsmaris ose BL veal ay Fell through floor. 
Liabourencriae eee East Templeton, Que........ gael! 19 |Fell off building structure; died Aug. 19. 
Carpenteri.cangnrn ee Thetford Mines, Que........ send why 55 |Fel] through floor while demolishing building. 
abourerse eee Saint-Alexis, Que...........: SPELT 22 |Crushed under cave-in of sand. 
Mabourer te esse ee LorontomOnta.eemese Died) “ 18 42 |While stone was being hoisted cable snapped and 
stone fell on foot of victim. 
Painters, of es wees Wancouyer,o4Creamaai sens Mad 24 {Scaffold gave way, throwing him down 60 ft. 
Roofers iets ate, ae QuebecuOdoweueeata os cth SO) 35 |Fell from roof. 
Painiteneen cere |e aes VOLONLO ONC As ee its: coe Sire) 45 |Sliver entered thumb; infection. 
Garpenters: .eccs ee Near Brandon, Man......... et 24 |Scaffold broke; victim’s spine injured. Died 
Aug. 26. 
Contractor’s labourer|Prince Albert, Sask......... Ha Ga 21 Bieoned off scaffolding, falling 20 feet. 
Asbestos worker..... Montreal East, Que......... e241 128 30 |Burned to death in explosion of gasoline. 
Carpenters )io sate Ouebec, Quen sere veins’: SSS 40 |Fell down elevator shaft when scaffolding broke. 
TabOurernntey ae k Montréal Que damn dtaiey eles TS) TS SI | Fee Pog) Fel] down elevator shaft. 
Steel worker......... MOrOntONONt Ads wee en's ek Sept. 3 33 |Struck by falling steel] beam. 
Tea bOurers: seca: Hore riemO nts et ees ee a 9 20 |Struck on head by bucket. 
Blum beri essen: Montreal, Que............... oS 9 46 |Walked out and leaned on railing of balcony, 
which collapsed, throwing him to ground. 
Sheet metal worker |Scarboro, Ont............... RL 45 |Fell off roof. 
Rabourer)..5.4h eee Kapuskasing, Ont........... aD oo Wik A ae oe Head crushed by ear. 
UGpeH oYOV See ees acelho oeune Port-Arthur, Ont.6.. 404.5 SPRL ees eee Drowned. 
Inter wc oar kee INewcastlesN Bia. ccna one e283 54 |Thrown to ground when rope supporting ladder 
broke. 
Hoist engineer....... Morontoy Ontis psessdar ia: «stele eT 28 30 |Operating winch on derrick when staging gave 
way. 
Carter for building “f 
CONtrACtOP:,. 6. 55) Ouebocs Quester satcoos ters 1, 28 60 |When horse ran away, man fell under wheels. 
Shipbuilding: | 
Ass’t superintendent.|Kingston, Ont............... SUlygeeDul ah eee Fell overboard towing in stranded. boat; drowned. 
Bridge and highway: 
Bridge worker....... SpuzzuIn Ce ae ae neh re 6 42 |Struck on head by sling. 
Labourer on highway| Near Rosseau, Ont.......... f Sil Mek ic, Premature explosion. 
Labourer 27, fcs.0s% Sinai Fhers es Chae tarts sé | aes One Lost balance and fell from bridge; drowned. 
Truck driver on Pro- 
vincial highway 
construction....... Snelorove; Ontirscsaweets te Aug. 13 26 |Lost balance and fell under wheels of truck. 
Ver arth on road ee A : 
WOlksrmnree ie wera a ear Palmerston, Ont....... 17 63 |Slightly deaf, run over by train. 
Road repairer....... Riviére Beaudette, Que..... Miia ORE 50 Sérick by automobile. sd 
Bridge worker....... Montreal Queues scene cece © p28 21 |Fell from plank into current; drowned. 
Labourer on highway 
TODAIL Ae ees ..|Sherbrooke, Que............ Depts wel | ee aah aod Crushed by load of gravel. 
Miscellaneous: 
Caisson worker...... (POronto, ORG. fe. feces fies 03 July 2 26 |Overcome by air pressure in sewer excavation. 
IDEM ororih Xess Mine ay Sev Hamiultong Ont.a teres aoe s 7k | Re SR Se Electrocuted. 
Canal foreman....... Woelland,,Ont; adsat. «+40 ¢ i Tr eee ae Drowned when punt capsized. 
Ica bourer mnt esese Chelsea; Que. siacctars atts siz : 7 19 mip een head by rock, following explosion; 
‘ ied Sept. 22. 
TADOUrER pinches ot) Bort; Colborne;Onts.... 4.26. s 8 36 |Fell pra a gangplank; drowned. 
Caisson worker...... TorontosOntr. uictasaraee ei 504 ae VALO 32 |Overcome by air pressure in sewer excavation. 
Labourer on cana] ex- 
cayation.:.........1Welland, Ont. i... . 0.256.345. coed ah 50 |Struck by drag-line bucket. 
Clearing man in mill 
for construction of 
power dam... .... Near Maniwaki, Que........ ML OCU cB aac Fe]l on circular saw. 
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Trade or Industry Locality 
ConstRUCTION— 
Continued— 

Labourer on sewer 

excavation......... Work Eps Ontaiesvesea oo 
TG DOULCEN «2.4 tetslero or Weellandsi@ntepeamess. ccduicc 
Motor car pilot...... HortiHrancis; Ontsicses sc. - 
Drill runner on sewer 

excavation......... INS ROrontoy On tiered acscve cet 
TIA DOUTED A aneeeIes sca Granby Oe wrasse. so aniciese 
Contractobscs ca Goderich) Ontss succes 
TA OOULCLE Wace as don GhelseasQueliir .o5Weki bina 
abouretes & (cies en Kenora, (Ontees senna saa 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES— 
Steam Railways: 


AoA ee pence Bedford Siding, N.S........ 
Station Agent........ HigheatesOntiwerm. cee sane 
Telegrapher......... GniTe ml amee seb ey vat ta stone 
Mirenranseat. ee see Near Carmel, Que.......... 
Conductors. acess St. Telesphore, Que......... 
Railway shop em- 

DLOVEON te asst Transcons, Man. ...-. ck .cne 
Section foreman..... Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ont... 
Brakenian gyi seca: MatlechewSaskeie..sish «<0. 
Bra kemMManien cern. et SOUTISW E> burl, wuaieecank cee 
Yard foreman....... Wontreal, Ques isaueecebe 
Gonductors.ceoe. soe Glenorchy, Ont)... 26ac6 sss: 
TNO IM ATy esate Agh ccc Summerville, Ont........... 
Railway employee...|St. Hubert, Que A nays 
Machinist’s helper...|Capreol, Ont................ 
Machinistunwercnic +a Charlottetown, P.E.I....... 
irenan eter ce cee GalerOntaec ecstatic es «ssn 
Coal chute labourer..| Hornepayne, Ont............ 
Track labourer...... Port. Credit Ontese oes cen 
Sectionman..........|Minataree, Ont 
Sectionman.......... Cy aii Mali aN ae a a Sam 
Sectionman.......... sé CORI ee AP ae 
Sectionman.......... ss cy «fit anh La 
Railway employee...| Near Humphrey’s, N.B..... 
Rosdimaster..sce0- - St OMT IN), Exe este dtersGtevesycsscs 
Seetioniman tse ca: cont] CELCHEHMCAL CS saitsivg.s ross cleus 
Brakeman, os .s.ere Port Arthur vOut. sss. se 
Section foreman..... Montreal Quer aese.ue. ae os a: 
Sectionman.......... BOWwSer Es Ore siedeessr icc « 
Labourer repairing 

railway bridge..... Ville Lasalle, Que........ 
Switch tender....... MontrealWQueresecce eer ste 
Crossing man........ New Glasgow, N.S......... 
Brakemans faves: Pibzpacrick, Que... cc see 
Brakeman ness stive:. Mirrors: A lGa sac ctataxs ais steieseis 
Section foreman..... MVOHOs1© wire aecne ting sete ciate 
Brakemanwrrsscee Polevet wonton teceii cbs dae 
Tramman!steeeue. JESSICA DLS ae qaaeecosts eke 
Trainin an eae erie Soar GaN co cok AR ee Sars 
‘Troeinman eee eee SS fis Poans od Sa eg ee 
‘Lraininai oy. sree CLF AML Ce Ee ees Se 
Acent erie ee ee SECIS MOMS Ke eke eiieie Soe 
Sectionman.......... Near Thorndale, Ont........ 
Ground man......... Maniwakin Quer .cassseev oeicc 
Bridgvemane tee Biel Gs ks: Gace tegen cee ae 
VY ard Mian. see Hort, William, Ont.:..20. «2 
a bounerpyacctoaent ranz tO nitease iiss cee: 
Sectionman.......... Montreal; Que. ne... teoe ene 
abourermssens veces Couchon Lake, Ont......... 
Engineer.............| Near Kent Bridge, Ont..... 
Riremaney.aoee see “ apr te 
Birensan epee ce a ee 
Brakeman..) seenee “ 4 
Carpenter in railway 

Shope ete aaa MGronton Cite os .ercs 
Brakeman of work 

CARTES es ores iene Near Bathurst, N.B........ 
Switchmian..: 4.06 JASHEL MANUAL ees. eee ere vant 








Date 





Age 


sce ee ee eoe 
eee e ee eees 


GRoMCe ic? (ica 


i 


se eer es ees 
























Cause of Fatality 


Injured in cave-in, 
Crushed by falling timber while loading a wagon 
Ribs broken, 






Using electric drill which became entangled in 
his clothing; died of shock. 

Explosion of dynamite while a well was being dug. 

Unloading timbers; cut binding wire and was 
crushed by load. 

While drilling holes, boat upset; drowned, 

Slipped, falling on stick of dynamite. 


Struck on head by beam. 

Tripped over wood washed into tunnel by rain, 
falling against high voltage line. Electrocuted. 

Sleeve caught in wheel of derrick engine, dragging 
him around wheel. 


Struck by train. 

Struck by train. 

Struck by train. 

Leaning out of engine, was struck by freight car 
on siding. 

Pinned against wall by shunting engine which 
derailed. 


Crushed by crane. 

Cut head; infection. 

Fell from top of car. 

Slipped when coupling cars; died July 27. 
Caught under tender following derailment. 
Train struck motor car. 

Contact with high voltage wires; electrocuted. 
Struck by train; crossing track. 

Crushed while coupling. 

Crushed while moving a tender. 

Cut palm of hand; tetanus. 

Struck on head. 

Heat prostration. 


Hand car struck by train in rock cut during fog. 


Run over by train. 

Thrown from car; injury to spine. 
Hand car struck by train. 

Fell from pilot of locomotive. 
Struck by train. 

Struck by falling tree. 


Run over by train. 

Run over by engine. 

Trying to board train; fell under cars. 
Foot caught in frog; run over. 

Fell from box car, striking head. 
Burned in section house fire. 

Run over by train. 


Derailment of freight train, crashing into canyon. 


Fell getting off train. 

Snatching pick from track, was struck by express. 

Struck by hand car. : ‘ : 

Crushed in collapse of round house being dis- 
mantled. 

Run over by train. 

Fell off train. 

Struck by train while at work in tunnel. 

Drowned. 


Collision of freight trains in fog. 


Foot crushed by heavy timber, causing tetanus; 
fatal Oct. 3. 


Car derailed by collision with auto. 
Killed while switching. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1926—Continued 


























Trade or Industry Locality 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES— 
Continued— 
Street and Electric Raitl- 

ways: 

BAboOureres cecaneet Brantiord 3Onterscr serdar. 
imenaane ccs secure am btony Ontia. «.<sliesseue 
(PrackimManis.sccweaee ComwallwOnteeesssaesn ccs 
Track labourer...... Montreal; 'Quetisys cesses se 
Water Transportation: 

Boatman se ee.n2 or: Sainte Famille, Que......... 
Longshoreman....... Vancouversb. © ao suiasee cee 
Longshoreman....... Vancouver, B:C..).......... 
Longshoreman....... QuebecvQuede atc ees ses 
Cook (female)....... Lake St. Louis, Que........ 
Captain ects ra yhjcabsbaneeh oe AAR 
Pmgineercetuena ss nen SETAE CAM aia ect aeea ia 
Second Engineer..... SET OE AOR RIE ae 
Decknande eee eee Se oe ie te 
Deckhandsce cree sc SSD MUR ST ecto 
Steyedores evn. cccse Montreal, Que............... 
Second officer........ Vancouver Cy... se cnent « 
Wheelsman:..:.5..., -| Montreal, (Queliie. ssceet sen 
Seanvan ses e.ee eek Montrealm@ueuaiccees: ean. 
Longshoreman....... Vancouver, 5.6 maceecnielenis 
Ship’s carpenter sail- 

ing from Sydney, : 

IN Se ia CU chy ane Atlantic Ocean........ nislele 
Pirenran th ee ee Port Dalhousie, Ont........ 
Captain of ,Govern- 

Menttus eee ae PortipurwellsOntursesces. ce 
Packerih etnies Snake Malis; Ontie as... 
Second engineer...... Montreali@uc noes se 
Barsemamn cA tianeas QdebechQues, asc viecae 
Bridge tender........ Quebec, Que... eet sec eee es 
Cook on steamship. .|Sault River, Ont............ 
Labourer on scow....|False Creek, B.C........... 
Longshoreman....... Montreal,Que! ccc. 6.05.05: 

_ Fireman on tug..... Port Dalhousie, Ont........ 
SOaManwansces saci InunenbureeN.o.rerese we cee 
Stevedore!.. 070.02). Gitysboros Nese eines ane 
Captain of schooner.|Amherst, N.S............-- 

Local Transportation: 

Mail CATMCr Ucn HamiltonmOntaasemaeees 
Stablemancuc. ce. Branttored, Ontivew.. ots see 
ruck driver, 45 ween. Montreali@uer oeeusi em coe 
Pruckvdriver.sjh 0% Vernon) BiG in sales bine 
Mrickinelpers cence Wannipess Manv. 2, seen 
‘Meamsterteaue cece: Hamilton, Ontr.o ecco eer 
‘Pruckiariverte. 4.) PortiColbornesOnts ane et 
Truck drivers. eek Montreal Qe jie ieocsclslerietels 
Truck driver,.......- Winnipeg, Man....... ge dt 
Waxy drivers .sseo.ne Near Bathurst, N.B........ 

Storage: 

Grainibuyersese.ces, Tilston, Manatees caine ores 

Telegraphs and Tele- 

phones 
Lineman - Beaverton, Ont soceeie 
IGANG MAN Nate sce iete cies Gonor, Mam sie ons. jeateielaveiece 
Climbers sc. Fee Oe Ae een came anena ere 
@Gablemanta eee fens Niagara Falls, Ont.......... 

Electricity and Gas: 

MANnGWIATee.. oe laeeme Haniilton Ont wesc ese cee 
Flettrician.......... Montreal Que... .csae ene 





Cause of Fatality 



















Heat prostration. 

While repairing switch, touched trolley wire; 
electrocuted. , 

While shunting freight cars was caught between 


cars. 
Struck by tram while repairing road bed. 


Drowned when boat capsized in current. 

To avoid rolling log stepped back and fell 
overboard, striking fender log. 

Fell through hatch while uncovering it. 

Struck by sling and thrown into river; drowned. 


a when tug boat was rammed by grain 
oat. 


Struck by load of timber slung from crane. 

Fell through open hatch of vessel when hold was 
being fumigated. 

Caught in hawser and drawn onto winch; mangled 
Jumped to dock from deck, missed footing; 
drowned. 

Crushed by logs falling from deck. 


Repairing between decks, fell into hold. 
Fainted owing to work in engine room; fell from 
gangplank and was drowned. 


Fell off gangplank; drowned. 

Boat overturned in current; drowned. 

Fell overboard; drowned. 

Fell overboard; drowned. 

Caught in gears and thrown to ground. 

Drowned. 

Fell from scow; drowned. 

Fell from a gangway and cut head; died of men- 
ingitis. 

Fell from beam crossing lock; drowned. Reported 
carelessness. 

Drowned when he fell from a dory. 
Stanchion on side of steamer 
thrown into water; drowned. 
Flung to dock by breaking of guy lines during 

loading of freight. 


broke, man 


Thrown from wagon when horse ran away; 
fractured skull. 

Horse stepped on leg; infection. 

Collision of two motor trucks. 

Crushed beneath truck which overturned when 
trailer slid over bank. 

Coupling trailers when coupling slipped, crushing 

im. 

Rupture. 

Truck collided with car and overturned. 

When repairing truck did not turn off engine; 
caught in shaft. 

Crushed between truck and wall. 

Auto struck by train, derailing it. 


Car struck by train. 


Struck by lightning. 


Gasoline car struck dog and was hurled from track 
Touched live wire and fell from pole. 


Stunned by contact with live wire; fell into box 
of hot lime. 

While painting post touched wire; was electro- 
cuted and fell to ground. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1926—Concluded 





Trade or Industry Locality 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES— 
Continued— 
Electricity and Gas-Con. 

ANOLE sess nsec ia ee Ridgetown, Ont............- 
Meas... cece. . Ridgeway, Ont ess) tecck.:- 
Superintendent of 

electric company ..|Cannington, Ont............ 
Painter with Hydro 

Commission....... QueenstomiOnt sens. ceserk 
Minenrvan ey i.) 2. Ottawa, Onte ws. cineeaeee 
WTESCEUE OC w Yea rp meatier Gatineau Point, Que........ 
Engineer’s assistant. |St. Méthode River, Que..... 
City lineman........ Moose Jaw, Sask............ 
Employee of power 

company .......... Ottaway Ont ease) oe: 
Employee on trans- 

mission line........ Stoneham, Que............. 
abourereacrcsssee Hébertville, Que............ 
Lineman with elec- 

tric commussion....|Fergus, Ont................- 
Ass’t Supt. with Mu- 

nicipal Commission|EI]mira, Ont..............-- 
Employee of power 

DlANE Meee Sherbrooke, Que............ 
Tineman cs. .nes St. Justine de Newton, Que. 

Express: 
Express employee....|Montreal, Que............... 

TRADE— 

Retail: 
Warehouseman...... Kochechene River, Ont..... 
Coalideslons et | Quebec Queues see 
Redlariaiort. . s.0. Near Ottawa, Ont.......... 
Storekeeper.......... EiudsonvOnte vere. eos 
Furniture dealer..... Athens sOnteanssoneteernee 
Truck iver for 

general store....... Thistletown, Ont............ 
Grocery driver......|Lachine, Que..............+- 
Employee of dairy 

COMPBNY scree isis Moronto. Ontis weer eases 
Wardman’ .. sks. es Winnipeg, Man...........-- 
Manager of dairy....|Winnipeg, Man.............. 

SERVICE— 


Public administration: 
Powder man with 


POVes Aepti. ss see numpbhreysOntenees. stots 
Forest ranger........|Senneterre River, Que....... 
Forest ranger........ ss fs oe 
Blacksmith fighting 

forestahirels.oi.c.. Salmo BiCae eee 
Civic Jabourer....... Quebec; Quem Meee se sean: 
Fire fighter.......... ipassi@reeks Db. Cac cuee des. 
Pilot officer on for- 

estry patrol........ Hudson Bay Rly., Man..... 
Penitentiary guard. .|Portsmouth, Ont........ 
Boy in municipal 

PTAVelUDIUal a. ee: Sherbrooke, Que...........- 
Customs Officer..... BON cenebees Helene facies ou Sa 
Driver of fire wagon.|Vancouver, B.C............- 

Recreational: 
Employee of midway 

shOWs ote ee Brandon, Man... 
Employee of fire- 

works company....]Toronto, Ont............05-- 
Midway employee.../Toronto, Ont...............- 

Personal and domestic: 
Garetaker...02.. 008 GielphmOntane. os okcae oes te 
School janitor....... WANCOUVODs BG. a acescc ce sic 
Caretaker........... Montreal i@ietsac.c.ss5.c0 2-6 
UNcLASSIFIED— 
EabOurers: 2 seats. ss Pe UMION HOMb Manliness... 


29395—9 


Date 


66 


Age 


see eeerenes 


eC 


ee 


ee 


ceo eases oes 


ee oe 


Cause of Fatality 


Electrocuted by high tension wire on pole. 
Electrocuted. 


Electrocuted while installing transformer. 


Fell from scaffold. 

Slipped on pole and came in contact with high 
voltage wire. 

Electrocuted when repairing transmission wire. 

Drowned in river when boat capsized. 

Electrocuted. 


Collapse of stop logs at dam; drowned. 


Victim putting out a fire; some gasoline explod- 
ed, burning him. ' 

Fell off tractor and was crushed by machine in 
tow. 


Struck by train. 
Electrocuted while repairing hydro line. 


Wielded defective sheet of metal roofing above 
head while throwing it to ground, touching a 
high voltage wire; victim electrocuted. 

Lost balance and fell from pole. 


Attempting to board train, fell beneath wheels. 


Going from camp to warehouse, canoe upset; 
drowned. 

Struck by train while going to unload car of coal. 

Sedan struck by train. 

Explosion of case of dynamite. 

Fell, striking back while repairing his store. 


Run over by motor car whose engine he had left 
running while on an incline. 
Wagon struck by train. 


Kicked by horse. 
Electrocuted by electric coal loader. 
Trampled in runaway. 


Explosion. 
Drowned when canoe capsized, 


Crushed by burning tree. 
Slipped and fell, struck by street car. 
Fighting forest fire, struck by burning tree. 


Crash of air-plane. 
Struck on head by convict. 


Caught by slide of boulders. ; 

Struck by auto when proceeding to his work. 

Wagon skidded on wet pavement, and over- 
turned, throwing out victim. 


Crushed between cars during switching. 


Victim setting off fireworks at Exhibition, 
mortar exploded. i 
Crushed while repairing amusement device. 


Fell from a window ledge. 
Electrocuted while cleaning out furnace. 
Gas poisoning from defective heater. 


Unloading timber onto a flat car. Load, jarred 
by passing train, fell on him, 
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THIRD SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING IN 1925. 

UE oe ne. he ae Ne ee ener 


Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 











TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic Uriiirms— 


Local Transportation: 
TOAMBtOL :.. eee cs «0's | LDOWEY,s 1. Onde avtelsioline o/c Sept. 30 28 |Driving load of lumber under beam; caught 
between load and beam. Died July 19, 1926. 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING IN THE FIRST HALF OF 1926. 


te a ee a emma 
SESS :):_—OOo Xs ee ee 


AGRICULTURE— 
Farmer). io ssteatas nels Monkland, Ont.aieeks: ve: Jan. 20 ’ 60 |Sleigh struck by train. 
Farmer...........-..--|Moosomin, Sask............ MINOT O ules tetas Cees While driving team presumably took a fit and 

fell under machine. 

Logeine— 
River driver........... Restigouche Co., N.B.......| May 25 17 |Fell from horse into river; drowned. 
Pine Witter. ee. sc <s Port Clements, B.C........ June 12 66 |Returning from work; boat swamped; drowned. 
Chokerman............J}Ocean Falls, B.C............ Se EL Oi pie Se cece Struck by falling tree. 


Minina, NON-FERROUS 
SMELTING AND QUAR- 
RYING: 


Metalliferous mining: 
MING cree eneie Schumacher, Ont........... Feb. 4 40 |Silicosis. 
bs Yo) eens shel eB Cadwallader Creek, B.C....| June 21 43 |Struck by bucket falling down shaft. 


MANUFACTURING— 


Textiles: 
Female mill worker|Iroquois, Ont............... May 11 17. |Struck by train while on way home to dinner. 


Saw and planing milis: 6 
Labourer............ Fraser Mills, B.C........... June 2 23 |Sliver pierced finger while handling lumber; 


septico-pyaemia, fatal June 17. 


Non-metallic mineral 
products: 
Helper with oil co...|Toronto, Ont..............-- Apr. 28 54 {Crushed leg; infection. 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pousuic Utmiries— 


Steam Railways: 


Patrolman...........| Near Boston Bar, B.C...... Apr. 5 47 |Cutting off tree which had fallen across track; 

Yardm St. John, N.B “« 9 ac! |Wagine collision, axeetae tora 4 
GTOMA 505 e/sisiekere oie MIOUN, INUB eo ecscces eeotase ngine collision, causing septic pneumonia. 

Sectionman.......... Renwicks Ont sescelce eters Feb sg 8 ine otee sate e's Frozen toe. 5 rang 


Water Transportation: 


Captain of ferry...... Chatham «Neocon series June 3 59 |Crushed between couplings while on way to work. 
Salo css ewe ot vine Montreal, Que........-...0+- “26 22 |Jumped to dock from deck and missed footing; 
drowned. 
SERVICE— 
Public and Municipal: 
Pa bOurer soe cierto ous Glengarry Co..............- June. 28H F..b icishe ec Fell off wagon on head. 


rr ae Oe SOUR IE EE TETS SET USRT GEHRY ET VE LT LD OST BORE TE REUSE So as arama 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Sailor Engaged in Nova Scotia may be paid 
Compensaiion in Quebec 


An assistant steward employed by Cana- 
dian Government Merchant Marine, Limited, 
on board the steamship Canadian Sapper, 
sustained injuries while going on shore on 
duty while the vessel lay in Montreal har- 
bour. The Canadian Sapper was moored to 
the Canadian Mariner, another vessel owned 
by the same company, and in going ashore 
it was necessary for the employee to cross the 
Mariner. In doing so he fell into the hold 
and sustained serious injuries, 40 per cent in- 
capacity being admitted by the company to 
have resulted. He brought action against the 
company under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act of Quebec to recover an indemnity 
for his injuries. The defendant company op- 
posed the claim for the following reasons: 
that the plaintiff was guilty of inexcusable 
fault because there were two ways, both safer 
than the one he took, to cross the Canadian 
Mariner; because the act he was engaged in 
when he fell was not one in the course of his 
employment, and did not bring his claim 
within the scope of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act of this province; and because he 
was engaged at the time under a contract 
made, not in the province of Quebec, but in 
New Brunswick, where defendant claims 
plaintiff was domiciled and had his home. 

In regard to the last reason the evidence 
showed that the plaintiff first entered the ser- 
vice of the defendant at Montreal under an 
engagement made at that place, on a ship 
registered at and plying to Montreal; that he 
had an unbroken record of service on the de- 
fendant’s ships from 1922 to the date of the 
accident (August, 1924); and that on each 
contract the “residence” of the company was 
given as being Montreal, each of the com- 
pany’s ships moreover being registered there. 
The court therefore held that there were good 
reasons for presuming that the relations of 
the employer and employed in this case were 
well understood to be governed by the laws 
of the province of Quebec. “ Moreover,” the 
judgment stated, “if it is the law of the place 
where the accident happens which applies, as 
has sometimes been held, then the plaintiff 
would be entitled to invoke the law of this 
province, on that score also.” 

As to the company’s allegation that the ac- 
cident did not happen in the course of em- 
ployment, it was found that the plaintiff was 
going ashore to execute orders for the chief 
officer and the chief steward, and that he was 


therefore acting within the scope of his duties. 
The plea of inexcusable negligence on the 
employee’s part was likewise found by the 
court to be without foundation. Judgment 
was therefore given for the plaintiff. | 


—(Quebec—Pheeny versus the Canadian Gov- 
ernment Merchant Marine, Limited.) 


Gasoline Boat a “Steamer” under Canada 
Shipping Act 


The Canada Shipping Act, Revised Statutes 
of Canada, 1906, chapter 113, section 96, pro- 
vides that sailing ships registered in Canada 
over 100 tons, and steamships registered in 
Canada, which ply on any Canadian waters, 
must carry certificated masters. By an 
amendment to the Act (Statutes of 1912, 
chapter 51) exceptions to this rule were made 
in regard to pleasure yachts, steamships under 
five tons, barges, fishing craft, and also im re- 
gard to sailing ships of 100 tons or less which 
are engaged in coastwise trade, are propelled 
by auxiliary power other than steam, and are 
employed partly in fishing and partly in the 
carriage of freight. 

Action was brought in the British Columbia 
District of the Exchequer Court of Canada in 
Admiralty, the plaintiff being the master, but 
without a certificate, of a gas boat of the regis- 
tered gross tonnage of 21.02 tons, used chiefly 
in towing barges. The action was for wages 
claimed to be due to the master and also for 
wages due to his wife as cook. The question 
arose whether or not it was necessary for a 
ship of this kind, not being a sailing ship or 
a steamship, to have a master who possesses 
a valid certificate under section 96. The court 
found that such vessels are not excluded by 
the general definition of “steamer” in sec- 
tion 72 (c) of the Act, which declares that, 
“unless the context otherwise requires,” 
“¢ steamship’ or ‘steamer’ includes any ship 
propelled totally or in part by steam or mo- 
tive power other than sail or oars.” 

There being nothing in the context to ex- 
clude this definition from applying to this 
vessel the court decided that she should have 
had a certificated master. The plaintiff had 
not a certificate, but his services were ac- 
cepted by the owner notwithstanding this 
disqualification, and there was no evidence 
that he was negligent in the performance of 
his duties. Judgment was given for the plain- 
tiff, but his wife’s claim was dismissed. 


—(British Columbia Admiralty District—Jan- 
sen et ux versus the “Tex.”) 
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Limit of Rights to Union Benefit 


The Lasour GAZETTE, July, 1926 (page 734), 
contained a note on the Manitoba case, Theo- 
bald versus Winnipeg Musicians’ Association, 
in which it was held by the trial court that a 
member of the union may not by his will 
designate any particular person, not being a 
relative, as a beneficiary of the donation fund 
of the union. The plaintiff appealed against 
this decision, which however was ‘confirmed 
by the Court of Appeal. 

It will be recalled that in this case a mem- 
ber of the Winnipeg Musicians’ Association 


died, leaving a will by which he gave to a: 


friend, the plaintiff, “any moneys which I 
may own or inherit now or after my death, 
such as insurance from any association, etc.,” 
and appointed her his executor. The plaintiff 
was neither a dependent nor in any way re- 
lated to the deceased. She sought to recover 
$1,000 from the association under its by-law 
number 85, which provides for a donation 
being made by the association of a sum of 
$1,000 to “a designated beneficiary or to the 
legal representative of a deceased member of 
the association.” 

The association was incorporated under the 
Charitable Associations Act of Manitoba, 
which was amended in 1924 so as to enable 
the association to provide benefits, not only 
to the widows and orphans of deceased mem- 
bers, as formerly, but also to their relations 
and dependents. The court found that the 
claimant, not being within the classes men- 
tioned in the Act, could not validly be desig- 
nated by a member as a beneficiary of the 
donation fund. 

Another point involved in this case was the 
validity of the by-law number 85 of the as- 
sociation which reads as follows:— — 

Upon the death of a member who has been for 
at least one year a member of the association, and 
who has been in good standing for three months 
previous to his death, the proceeds of an assessment 
of $2 on each member of the association, not exceed- 
ing in amount the sum of $1,000, will be donated to 
a designated beneficiary or to the legal representative 
of such deceased member, any indebtedness to the 


association from the deceased member having first 
been deducted from the amount payable. 


The trial court held this by-law to be ultra 
vires of the association, and this judgment 
was confirmed by the Court of Appeal, on the 
ground that the by-law purports to go be- 
yond the classes named in the Act (widows, 
orphans, relations and dependents), and to 
authorize the payment of benefits to the legal 
representative of the deceased member or to 
any one whom the deceased member may 
have chosen to designate as beneficiary. 


—(Manitoba—Theobald versus Winnipeg Mu- 
sicians’ Association.) 


Statements made before Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board are Privileged like 
Statements made in Court 


A draughtsman formerly employed on the 
Canadian National Railways at Toronto made 
a claim to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board of Ontario for a condition of disease of 
the eye known as iritis, which the claimant 
alleged was caused by an injury received in 
May, 1924, while he was working on the 
Railways. The Workmen’s Compensation 
Board rejected the claim on the ground that 
the disease from which the plaintiff suffered 
might have. been produced by venereal 
disease, and that there was evidence that the 
plaintiff had admitted to a doctor, the defen- 
dant in the present case, that he had suffered 
from such a disease during the war period. 
The plaintiff had been a member of the Cana- 
dian army, and was discharged in 1918 owing 
to illness and physical unfitness. By the 
terms of an order in council it was provided 
that in case any returned soldier should make 
a claim to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board against his employer and the employer 
should be directed to make compensation, the 
Dominion Government, through the Depart- 
ment of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment, 
would reimburse the employer in any amount 
that the latter might be called upon to pay 
to the injured employee. After the claim 
was filed, the defendant was instructed by the 
Assistant Chief Claims Agent of the Cana- 
dian National Railways at Toronto, to take 
charge of the medical aspect of the case and 
to make the necessary investigations and pre- 
pare the evidence from a medical standpoint. 

The plaintiff's alleged admission that he 
had contracted the disease in question was 
stated to have been made to the defendant 
doctor while being treated by him some time 
before the claim was submitted to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board. Subsequently 
the doctor (the defendant) made use of this 
alleged information to the detriment of the 
plaintiff. The plaintiff brought action in the 
Supreme Court of Ontario for damages for 
libel and slander against the doctor, who was 
medical director of the Canadian National 
Railways. 

In giving judgment the Court discredited 
the doctor’s recollection as to what took -place 
when the plaintiff consulted him, the doctor 
not appearing to have understood what 
was told him by the plaintiff, whose medical 
record in the army showed no trace of such a 
disease having been contracted by him. The 
plaintiff brought the action against the doctor, 
because the defendant had made communica- 
tions to various parties regarding the plaintiff’s 
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condition. In regard to the statements to this 
effect made. by the defendant to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, the court found 
that such statements were clearly privileged, 
the Board being in its nature a judicial body, 
and the statements made to such a body en- 
joying the same privilege as if made in court. 
The same privilege attached to letters written 
by the defendant to the claims-agent of the 
Canadian National Railways. In regard to 
the communications made by the defendant 
to other parties the court found that these 
were entirely unnecessary. While there was 
nothing in the evidence to show that there 
was any malice in the mind of the defend- 
ant against the plaintiff, yet there appeared 
to be malice as recognized at law. “The de- 
fendant appears to have been under the im- 
pression that it was his duty to do everything 
possible to defeat the plaintiff’s claim and to 
maintain his own opinion that the iritis was 
not caused by the injury as alleged by the 
plaintiff. In order to establish his contention 
he communicated to other persons information 
which he claimed to have acquired as the 
private physician of the plaintiff some three or 
four years previously. I do not know whether 
the code of ethics of the medical profession 
would recognize such conduct as proper, but 
it certainly does appear extraordinary that a 
physician to whom a patient discloses his 
physical ailments should afterwards use the 
information so acquired to the injury of the 
patient, merely because the interests of his 
present employers so require.” 

Judgment was given to the plaintiff for $700 
($500 for libel and $200 for slander) with 
costs. 

An appeal against this decision was entered 
by the defendant. 


—(Ontario—Halls versus Mitchell) 


Mechanics’ Lien Attaches to Land on which 
Improvements are made 


A construction firm carried out improve- 
ments on certain lands, filling in a depression 
and constructing a culvert. Not obtaining 
payment for the work they brought action 
against the owner of the lands under the 
Mechanics’ and Wage Earners’ Lien Act (Re- 
vised Statutes of Ontario, 1914, Chapter 140). 
The owner was a woman who did not reside 
on the lands, which were managed by her son, 
to whom she paid occasional visits. It was 
contended by the defendant that there was 
no agreement or direct dealing between her 
and the contractors, that the work had not 
been done at her request or for her direct 
benefit, and that the contractors having made 
their agreement with her son could look only 


to him for payment. The County Court of 
Wentworth declared that the plaintiffs were 
entitled to a lien for $13,882 on the lands, and - 
on appeal being taken by the owner the Ap- 
pellate Division dismissed the appeal. The 
evidence of the mother and son, to the effect 
that the mother was not aware of the work 
being done, was discredited by the court, 
which found that the work had been done 
with her knowledge and consent and for her 
benefit. The mother was thus brought within 
the definition of “owner,” in section 2 of the 
Act, namely— 


Any person, body corporate or politic, including 
a municipal corporation and a railway company, hav- 
ing any estate or interest in the land upon or in 
respect of which the work or service is done, or 
materials are placed or furnished, at whose request 
and (i) wpon whose credit or (ii) on whose behalf or 
(iii) with whose privity and consent or (iv) for whose 
direct benefit work or service is performed or mater- 
ials are placed or furnished, and all persons claiming 
under him or them whose rights are acquired after 
the work or service in respect of which the lien 
is claimed is commenced or the materials furnished 
have been commenced to be furnished. 


The len was declared to be attached to the 
land whether the contractors looked originally 
to the plaintiff or her son for payment. 
—(Ontario—Cope & Sons, Limited, versus 

Armstrong.) 


Mechanics’ Lien on lands of Incorporated 
Company 


A firm of general contractors made an 
agreement with the president and secretary 
of a country club, being an _ incorporated 
company, for the construction of a club house, 
to be completed within two months. Con- 
siderable excavation and other work had been 
done when the company became insolvent. 
The contractors claimed a lien under the 
Mechanics and Wage Earners’ Lien Act, 1923, 
on the lands held by the company. The 
County Court, which tried the case, dismissed 
the plaintiffs’ claim on the ground that there 
had been no formal agreement between the 
parties, but, on appeal in the Second Divi- 
sional Court the judgment of the trial court 
was reversed and the claim was allowed, the 
evidence being held to show that an express 
agreement had been made. By the Mechanics 
and Wage Earners’ Lien Act, Section 2 (c) 
the term “owner” extends to a body cor- 
porate, like the defendants, upon whose credit, 
or on whose behalf, or with whose privity 
and consent, or for whose direct benefit, work 
or service is performed or materials are placed 
or furnished. 


—(Ontario—Eyre & Son versus Buffalo and 
Fort Erie Country Club, Limited.) 
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Negligence in Failing to Safeguard Ex- 
plosives 


An employee of the Montreal Light, Heat 
and Power Company, while working in a 
ditch, struck the detonator of a dynamite 
cartridge with his pick, causing an explosion 
which resulted in destroying the sight of one 
of his eyes and in reducing the power of 
vision of the other eye by three-fourths. In 
an action for compensation under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act the Superior Court 


at Montreal allowed the injured workman the 
sum of $5,532.50, finding inexcusable negligence 
on the part of the defendant company, whose 
foreman had not taken due precaution in 
issuing detonators and cartridges. The “highly 
dangerous operation” of blasting, the court 
stated, required to be safeguarded by very 
strict regulations, which had not been observed 
in this case. 


—(Quebec—Lahaie versus Montreal Light, 
Heat and Power Company) 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


MPLOYMENT in Canada at the begin- 
ning of November continued to show an 
improvement over the level recorded on the 
corresponding date in 1925, but a greater 
seasonal contraction from the figures of the 
preceding month is noted this year. This 
statement is based on returns received by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 5,896 em- 
ployers with a minimum of fifteen employees, 
in all industries other than agriculture and 
fishing. The payroll of these employers de- 
clined from 864,749 persons on October 1 to 
845,278 at the beginning of November. The 
employment index number (based on the 
staffs employed by the reporting firms in 
January, 1920, as 100) stood at 102.8 on 
November 1, as compared with 105.2 in the 
preceding month, and with 97.1, 93.0, 98.8, 
95.8 and 90.2 on November 1, 1925, 1924, 
1923, 1922 and 1921, respectively. Reports 
received from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada indicated a decrease of 25 
per cent in the average daily placements in 
October as compared with September, due to 
curtailment in farming operations, counter- 
acted in part by gains in logging. An in- 
crease of over 6 per cent was shown when com- 
parison is made with the average daily place- 
ments in October, 1925. Increased placement 
activity this year was noted in farming but 
manufacturing, transportation, construction 
and maintenance also contributed to the im- 
provement in the employment offices’ business. 
At the beginning of November the percentage 
of unemployment among members of local 
trade unions stood at 2.6 as compared with 
percentages of 3.3 at the beginning of October 
and 5.1 at the beginning of November, 1925. 
The percentage for November is based on 
returns received by the Department of Labour 
from 1,541 local trade unions with a total 
membership of 151,130 persons. 

The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $11.01 at the 
beginning of November, as compared with 
$10.93 for October; $11.23 for November, 1925; 
$10.46 for November, 1924; $10.69 for Novem- 
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ber, 1923; $10.29 for November, 1922; $11.08 
for November, 1921; $15.32 for November, 
1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $13.65 
for November, 1918; and $7.96 for November, 
1914. In wholesale prices the index number 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, based upon prices in 1918 as 100, ad- 
vanced to 151.5 for November, as compared 
with 151.1 for October; 161.2 for November, 
1925; 157.7 for November, 1924; 153.3 for 
November, 1923; 151.9 for November, 1922; 
153.6 for November, 1921; 224.4 for Novem- 
ber, 1920; 256.7 for May, 1920 (the peak); 
and 207.4 for November, 1918. 


The time loss caused by industrial disputes 
in November was less than in October, 1926, 
and also less than in November, 1925. Eight 
disputes were in progress at some time during 
the month, involving 902 employees and result- 
ing in the loss of 8,320 working days. Corre- 
sponding figures for October were as fol- 
lows:—nine disputes, 2,188 workpeople and 
26,425 working days; and for November, 1925, 
eleven strikes, 3,925 workpeople and 38,187 
working days. 


During November the De- 


Industrial partment received an in- 
Disputes terim report from the 
Investigation Board of Conciliation and 
Act, 1907 Investigation appointed in 


connection with a dispute 
between the Shipping Federation of Canada 
and the Canadian Pacific Steamships, Lim- 
ited, and certain of their employees, members 
of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees. The Board appointed in 
connection with a dispute between the Can- 
adian National Railways and, certain em- 
ployees on the Montreal Wharf, was com- 
pleted, and another Board was appointed to 
deal with a dispute between the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company and its clerks, 
freight handlers, etc. In the case of the dis- 
pute between the railway companies and their 
conductors, trainmen and yardmen which 
was the subject of the report printed in the 
November issue, further discussions were 
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held between the parties concerned and a 
compromise was reached early in December. 
Particulars of the recent proceedings under 
the Act are given on page 1188. 


The Lasour Gazette for 
Combines October (pp. 945-7) con- 
Investigation tained a summary of an 
Act, 1923 interim report by the Regis- 


trar of the Combines In- 
vestigation Act on the Proprietary Articles 
Trade Association, an organization of manu- 
facturers and wholesale and retail druggists 
designed to fix and maintain minimum resale 
prices on proprietary medicines and _ toilet 
articles. The conclusion reached by the Regis- 
trar in his report was “that the evidence pre- 
sented in this report is sufficient to show that 
the Proprietary Articles Trade Association has 
operated and is likely to operate to the detri- 
ment of or against the interest of the public, 
and that therefore it is a combine within the 
meaning of the Combines Investigation Act.” 

Following the publication of this report, offi- 
cers of the Proprietary Articles Trade Asso- 
ciation requested an opportunity to present a 
statement regarding the operations of the 
Association. Accordingly, the Minister of 
Labour agreed to defer action on the report 
pending the receipt of this statement, which 
was received on November 1. 

The statement of the officers of the Associa- 
tion emphasized the difference between pro- 
prietary or branded articles and general com- 
modities, and pointed out that the P.A.T.A. 
was concerned only with the former. They 
submitted that, as the owner’s trade marks are 
valuable to him “and injury done to any of 
_ these brands by methods of selling is a real 
injury to the property rights of the manufac- 
turer, he has a right, as an individual, or in 
combination with other manufacturers having 
similar proprietary rights to take the necessary 
steps to protect them.” Reference also was 
made in the statement to the alleged “ danger 
to the public which might ensue when the 
price-cutters, having wiped out all possible 
competitors, obtain the monopoly of the dis- 
tributing business. It is that competition,” 
the statement continued, “which is resorted 
to for the purpose of destroying competition 
and of eliminating a competitor and of intro- 
ducing monopoly, which is the ‘unfair com- 
petition’ that this Association is fighting.” 

Appeal was made by the Association, in the 
same statement, for a new hearing (by a 
commissioner or commissioners appointed un- 
der the Combines Investigation Act) on the 
ground that prior to the issuance of the Regis- 


trar’s interim report they did not have the full 
opportunity which is contemplated by the 
Combines Investigation Act to present their 
side of the case. This request also was granted 
by the Minister of Labour, who announced, 
on November 5, that he would arrange for the 
appointment of a commissioner. In making 
this announcement, Mr. Heenan said: “I am 
satisfied that the report of the Registrar was 
made only after full consideration of both 
sides of the case. The druggists’ organization 
express doubt on this point. I hesitate to incur 
further delay, but rather than take any course 
which could be considered as in any way un- 
fair to the trade, I would give them the 
benefit of the doubt. Accordingly, in order 
to provide the P.A.T.A. with the fullest oppor- 
tunity for the formal presentation of their 
case, I have decided to arrange for the appoint- 
ment of a commissioner for this purpose and 
for the completion of the inquiry.” 


The Department of Labour 


Labour sustained two serious losses 
Department by the death of Mr. 
loses two Edouard Vincelette on No- 
members of vember 20 and of Mr. 
staff Samuel T. Bastedo on De- 


cember 2. The late Mr. 
Vincelette had been chief translator for the 
past seventeen years, and among his other 
duties supervised the production of the 
French edition of the Lasour Gazsrtp. He 
was formerly engaged in journalistic work in 
the Province of Quebec and also for a time in 
the New England ‘States. At the time of his 
appointment to the staff of the Department 
of Labour he was on the editorial staff of 
Le Canada (Montreal). His high literary at- 
tainments and genial disposition made him 
a highly valued and respected member of the 
public service, and his death deprives the 
Department of a particularly efficient mem- 
ber. 

The late Mr. Bastedo was superintendent 
of Dominion Government Annuities since 
their establishment under the Government 
Annuities Act of 1908. In 1880 he was ap- 
pointed private secretary to Sir Oliver Mowat, 
then premier and attorney-general of On- 
tario, and held this position for sixteen years. 
Later he held the position of Deputy Muin- 
ister of Fisheries for Ontario for ten years. 
On the recommendation of the Dominion 
Government he was appointed by the British 
Government to represent Canada on the Joint 
Tnternational Commission to investigate fish- 
‘ng conditions on the boundary between the 
United States and Canada. On the termina- 
tion of the work of that commission Mr. 
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Bastedo was appointed superintendent of Gov- 
ernment Annuities, discharging the duties of 
this position with great efficiency until his 
death. 


The text of the first order 
issued by the Women’s 
Minimum Wage Board of 
the Province of Quebec is 
given on page 1195 of this 
issue. It governs employ- 
ment in laundries, dyeworks and dry cleaning 
establishments in the City and Island of 
Montreal and within a radius of 10 miles be- 
yond the Island. The minimum weekly wage 
fixed for experienced workers is $12, with cor- 
responding lower rates for inexperienced and 
juvenile workers. As was to be expected 
from the somewhat lower cost of living in 
the province of Quebec, the mmnimum wage 
rate is rather less than the minimum wage of 
this class of labour in Toronto, or in the 
western provinces with the exception of Mani- 
toba. In Manitoba the minimum wage for 
laundry workers is $12 for Winnipeg and St. 
Boniface and $11 in the rest of the province. 
In Ontario the rates vary from $12.50 for 
Toronto, to $8 in sparsely populated districts, 
intermediate rates of wages being fixed for 
the other divisions on the basis of population. 


First order 
under Women’s 
Minimum Wage 


Act of Quebec 


The new order of the laundry industry in 
Quebec resembles the orders of the Boards in 
other provinces in its form and provisions. 
The learning period for girls under 18 years 
of age is divided into three periods of 6 
months each, while inexperienced adults are 
required to complete two 6-month periods be- 
fore they are entitled to receive the full mini- 
mum for experienced adults. In order to 
prevent the employment of a disproportionate 
number of young and inexperienced girls it 
is provided that not more than 35 per cent of 
the entire staff are to be in the “ inexperi- 
enced” classes. The Quebec order makes no 
provision as to the number of hours in the 
working day to which the minimum wage 
rates are to apply, except that overtime rates 
are to be paid for “ work in excess of the regu- 
lar recognized working period of the estab- 
lishment.” The Ontario Board, in December, 
1923, fixed the normal working time for the 
laundry industry at 50 hours in the week, the 
minimum wage rate being payable for not 
less than 44 or for more than 50 hours (Lasour 
Gazerts, January, 1924, page 37). In Alberta 
female workers may not be regularly em- 
ployed for more than 9 hours in any one day 
or 48 hours in any one week, but longer hours 
may be worked by special permit from the 
Board. 


The validity of the first 


Validity of order under the Male Mini- 
B.C. Male mum Wage Act of British 
Minimum Wage Columbia, which had been 
Order is upheld challenged by the British 


Columbia Lumbermen’s 
Association, was upheld in a judgment of the 
Court of Appeals at Victoria on December 2. 
The judgment dealt with an appeal against 
the conviction of Robertson and Hackett 
Sawmills, Limited, who were fined $10, in a 
test case in the Vancouver Police Court, for 
paying its employees at a rate less than 40 
cents an hour, the minimum wage fixed by the 
Board of Adjustment for the lumber industry 
in the first order issued under the Act. The 
magistrate’s decision, recognizing the validity 
of the order, was subsequently upheld by Chief 
Justice Hunter in the Supreme Court Cham- 
bers. Counsel for the appellant company con- 
tended that it was incumbent on the Board, 
before making any order, to conduct a system- 
atic inquiry into all industry. The Chief 
Justice held that this was not a sound con- 
struction of the Act, which intended that the 
Board should hold inquiries and made orders 
from time to time, otherwise the act would 
be unworkable; and it was the duty of the 
court to make legislation workable. 

Further particulars of this case will be given 
in a future issue among the “ Recent Legal 
Decisions.” The text of the order in question 
which became effective on November 1, was 
given in the Lasour Gazerre for October, page 
948. 


A proposal is under con- 


Proposed sideration for the extension 
extension of to the maintenance-of-way 
C.N.R. employees of the co-opera- 
co-operative tive shop management plan 
management which was introduced in the 
plan shops of the Canadian 

National Railways last 


year. Reference has been made in several 
previous issues of the Lasour GazeTTE to this 
co-operative plan (September, 1925, page 858 
etc.). Several months ago the management of 
the Canadian National Railways were ap-" 
proached by officers of the Maintenance-of- 
Way organization, suggesting that a co-opera- 
tive plan might be introduced in this depart- 
ment similar to that now in operation in the 
Mechanical Department. It was decided that 
if the Maintenance-of-Way organization could 
secure the services of Captain O. S. Beyer, 
consulting engineer of the American Federation 
of Labour, a survey might be made of this 
department for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether the plan could be adopted or not. 
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Arrangements were made subsequently with 
Captain Beyer, and the enquiry is now under 
way. The union management co-operative 
plan which is in force in the Mechanical De- 
partment was organized through the assistance 
of Captain Beyer. Mr. A. J. Thomas, of the 
staff of the Canadian National Railways, is 
associated with Captain Beyer in the present 
enquiry. ! : 
President Bert M. Jewell, 
of the Railway Employees’ 
for joint Department of the Ameri- 
management can Federation of Labour, 
on railways in @ recent report on 
: Union =Management Co- 
operation, states that the remarkable growth 
of the movement, especially in the railway 
industry, shows the extent to which labour 
is giving support to the new principles. The 
“Baltimore and Ohio” experiment was begun 
at the Glenwood, Ohio, shops less than four 
years ago with 300 men, and it is estimated 
that at the present time about 50,000 shop- 
men in the United States and Canada are 
working under the joint management plan. 
Among the advantages recorded of union- 
management co-operation is a notable de- 
cline in grievances, it being estimated that 
the minor grievances on the Baltimore and 
Ohio and on the Canadian National systems 
have been reduced 50 per cent, and the appeal 
cases which are not adjusted locally have 
decreased 75 per cent. Moreover, thousands 
of practical suggestions have been made by 
employees during the year. The Railway 
Employees’ Department of the American 
Federation of Labour, in order further to 
facilitate unyon-management co-operation, 
has retained an expert in mechanics and en- 
gineering with knowledge of railway manage- 
ment combined with an understanding of the 
labour movement and an “appreciation of 
the human problem of industry.” 

In conclusion Mr. Jewell makes the follow- 
ing statement: 


Union support 


“Union-management co-operation is not a 
panacea of all our labour ills. It is only a 
simple step forward. We will experience set- 
backs and disappointments. We expect them. 
Impatience with results, skepticism and fear 
will be long in eradication. Ten years, nay 
twenty years, will be a short time in which 
to create a sounder, healthier, and lasting 
attitude on the part of management toward 
our legitimate unions and of our unions to- 
ward management. I firmly believe that the 
crossroads have been reached and passed so 
that we may now count with confidence on 
progressive improvement in the constructive 
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relationship between railroad workers and 
managers. Speaking for the federated shop- 
men of our American railroads, I assure you 
we are determined to carry on. We stand 
ready and willing to co-operate with railroad 
managements at all times along sound lines.” 


The Canadian Mining Jour- 
nal, in its issue of Novem- 
ber 19, notes that 597,616 
tons of coal were produced 
in the Nova Scotia mines 
by the British Empire Steel Corporation. 
This amount, the largest monthly total in 
ten years, was produced from a reduced num- 
ber of collieries, and was made possible by 
greater concentration of mining and by better 
organization and by improved equipment and 
faculties for handling and transporting coal. 
It is anticipated that the year’s production 
will amount to about 5,300,000 tons, notwith- 
standing that production did not begin on a 
large scale until May. 


Mining 
developments 
in Nova Scotia 


At the same time the company has been 
carrying on development work that will en- 
sure still greater production in the future. 
One colliery after another has been changed 
from the bord and pillar to the longwall 
system of mining. In this connection it will 
be recalled that the Royal Commission on the 
Coal Mining Industry in Nova Scotia, in 
their report which was published as a supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazerrs, January, 1926, 
noted an improvement in the Sydney mines 
unit, and anticipated that “when the long- 
wall system of working the seams becomes 
more general the property will attain even 
a higher standard of efficiency.” Commenting 
on the attitude of the miners towards these 
changes the Journal says:— 


“Miners have been more ox less opposing 
the system. This is natural and a common, 
although not a reasonable course to take. 
They think the system will lower their wages 
and they proceed to oppose it. In this they 
are very much mistaken, for it has already 
been demonstrated that just as good wages 
can be earned under the lonzwall as in the 
bord and pillar system. Besides this, work 
will be easier, as machinery can be introduced 
which will lesson labour and natural forces 
will be so used as to also reduce the amount 
of laborious work now done. Loading coal in 
@ conveyor six inches above the floor is a 
much easier task than loading it into a high 
mine car ten or twelve feet long. The min- 
ing engineers of every country are striving to 
eliminate this part of the miner’s work, which 
is by far the hardest. In longwall mining it is 
possible to do this and when done will make 
mining much easier.” 
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Reference to the adoption of improved min- 
ing methods in Nova Scotia was made in the 
Lazour Gazette, July, 1926, page 632. 


The British “Fatal Accidents 
Act” of 1846 is frequently 
mentioned in actions by de- 
pendants for the recovery 
of damages in connection 
with fatal accidents. One 
of these cases is outlined among the “Legal 
Decisions Affecting Labour” in the present 
issue. “Lord Campbell’s Act’ marked a de- 
finite stage in the progress of modern princip- 
les of compensation. Before 1846, if an acci- 
dent proved fatal, the right of action for com- 
pensation died with the victim. The Fatal 
Accidents Act extended the right of action to 
certain dependants of the deceased if they 
could prove actual financial loss resulting from 
the death. The dependants were limited by 
the act to “the wife, husband, parent and child 
of the deceased person.” The Fatal Accidents 
Act has been incorporated into Canadian pro- 
vincial law (e.g. Revised Statutes of Ontario 
1914, Chapter 151). The Ontario Act was 
amended in 1911 by the enlargement of the 
dependent class and in several other directions. 


“Lord 
Campbell’s Act” 
and accident 
compensation 


The annual report of the 
Progress in First American Red Cross for 
Aid training 1926 shows a marked in- 

crease in first aid training 
in public services and industry as well as 
among school teachers and students. In many 
high schools first aid is now included in the 
regular curriculum, and special university 
courses have been arranged for training the 
teachers. The Boy Scout and Girl Guide 
movements have furthered this branch of Red 
Cross activities. First aid now forms a part of 
the training course for policemen and firemen 
in many cities, and the Red Cross has com- 
plied with requests from municipal and other 
authorities and prepared a cloth emblem of 
suitable design to be worn by qualified officers 
when on duty. Work within the public utili- 
ties groups has shown an exceptional growth 
during the past year, particular mention being 
made of the first aid groups among the em- 
ployees of the Bell Telephone and Western 
Electric Companies. Many of the leading rail- 
roads have now special first aid teams or squads 
trained for emergency service. This is in addi- 
tion to the regular instruction given to all em- 
ployees (Accounts of the contests in the Cana- 
dian National and Canadian Pacific Railways 
were given in the last issue of the Lasour Gaz- 
BETTE and in previous issues). Interest in the 
work has extended also to oil companies, elec- 
tric light and power companies. Among the in- 
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dustries, first aid’ has been particularly active 
during 1926, many of the larger firms having 
devoted much time to training groups of 
leaders so as to carry on the _ instruction 
throughout the year under medical supervis- 
ion. First aid contests were conducted as usual 
in several industrial groups. Red Cross Borg- 
lum medals being awarded to the members of 
winning teams. | 


Various additions to the 
schedules of “industrial dis- 
eases” under the provincial 
workmen’s compensation 
acts have been noted in the 
Lasour Gazette from time to time, and a gen- 
eral account of this feature of compensation 
legislation was given in the issue for March, 
1920. The provincial schedules were based orig- 
inally on the schedule of six industrial diseases 
forming part of the British Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act of 1906. These diseases were 
anthrax; lead poisoning; mercury poisoning; 
phosphorus poisoning; arsenic poisoning; and 
miners’ ankylostomiasis. Additions to the 
British schedule have been made frequently 
and the schedule now includes thirty indus- 
trial diseases, covering a wide range of occup- 
ations. The annual statistics of the adminis- 
tration of the British Act show, however, that 
four main groups account for the bulk of the 
cases, namely miners’ nystagmus ‘(an affection 
of the eye); beat hand, knee, elbow and 
wrist; lead poisoning; and dermatitis. Thus, 
in the last available return, that for 1924, 92.5 
per cent of the total number of cases of in- 
dustrial diseases were derived from the mining 
industry; 2.7 per cent were cases of lead 
poisoning; 4.2 per cent were cases of dermati- 
tis caused by dust or liquid, including cancerous 
ulceration of the skin, and 0.6 per cent, or 
108 cases (25 of which were cases of anthrax) 
were distributed among the remaining indus- 
tries. The disease known as beat hand, knee, 
elbow and wrist is a condition of inflammation 
of the tendons or tendon pads (bursae) of 
these parts of the body, which become swol- 
Jen as the result of constant friction. In re- 
gard to dermatitis Sir Kenneth W. Goadby, 
specialist medical referee of the Home Office 
states: “It is not infrequently caused by wash- 
ing up plates and dishes with the use of strong 
soda water, and therefore it is a risk to every 
domestic servant, every worker in a laundry, 
every baker, and every worker in a chemical 
factory of any description; in fact there is no 
agreement among medical men at the present 
time as what may or may not cause dermatitis 
in a susceptible person, and I must confess 
that I am somewhat alarmed at the possibility 
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of the development of dermatitis as an indus- 
trial compensable disease.” 


The establishment early 
this year of a Wage Board 
in the Union of South 
Africa, under legislation en- 
acted in 1925. was noted 
in the Lasour Gazerre, April, 1926, page 309. 
The first reports and recommendations of the 
Board appear in a special edition of the 
Social and Industrial Review, iately issued by 
the Union Department of Labour. They deal 
with the sweets, biscuits, confectionery, bak- 
ing and clothing (other than bespoke tailor- 
ing) industries. Special difficulties confronted 
the Board in connection with these occupa- 
tions. “The existence of a very wide gap be- 
tween the wages of skilled and unskilled 
workers such as exists in South Africa, is 
probably unique in countries where there is 
State wage regulation, and this fact is one 
which must be kept constantly in mind. 
Then, tco, customary rates of pay for skilled 
workers in the same industry often vary 
greatly from district to district in South 
Africa. In those areas where the industries 
which have been investigated by the Board 
are most vigorous, the divergence in skilled 
rates is not great. It is, however, very great 
between large coastal and inland towns and 
small towns.” Pending further investigation 
of the causes of the discrepancy between dis- 
trict wage standards the Board decided ten- 
tatively to accept the differences as justified. 

The Wage Act, it is held, did not con- 
template any distinction in wages, hours or 
conditions based on the colour or race of the 
employee. The scale of wages recommended 
are therefore to be paid without regard to 
race or colour. The Board only distinguishes 
tetween work for which little or no training 
is required and work requiring skill, initiative, 
and exercise of discretion. The orders made 
provision for the payment of special rates for 
upprentices and for juveniles, male and fe- 
male. To obviate the policy pursued by some 
employers of dismissing employees when they 
reach a certain stage, and in their own in- 
terest to induce them to look for suitable 
workers at the higher rates of pay in the dif- 
ferent scales, a ratio is proposed of juveniles 
to adults as wel: as a ratio of apprentices and 
assistants to skilled workers. The rates for 
juveniles under 17 years of age are 10 per 
cent below the rates for those over that age. 
Adult females without experience may con- 
tract on the juvenile scale, subject to ap- 
proval by the inspector under the Act. No 
juveniles under 14 years of age are provided 
for by the Board. As no apprenticeship 
committees exist in the industries now dealt 


First orders of 
South African 
Wage Board 


with, provision is made for apprentices and 
their training, and certain provisions of the 
Apprenticeship Act which are applicable are in- 
corporated in the recommendation. The hours 
of work for which the wage rates apply con- 
form with the provisions of the Factories Act 
with regard to working hours. 

As to the probable effect of the orders the 
Board allows that there are some individual 
firms which, with their present methods of 
management, may have a hard struggle to 
survive. But they point out that there can 
be no vested right to be entitled to continue 
to run an establishment inefficiently at the ex- 
pense of its employees. The rates laid down 
have been arrived at on the expectation, for 
which the Board’s investigation gave ample 
grounds, that generally the employees give 
and will continue to give good service. A 
certain time is given in each industry for ad- 
justment to the new scales, with the proviso 
that certain minimum wages are to be brought 
into operation at once. 

The Board does not consider that any in- 
crease in the price of the goods produced in 
the industries concerned need occur to the 
consumer as a result of the new scales. They 
assume that the management and distribution 
charges and profits together will meet any 
increase in wages under the Board’s recom- 
mendation and still remain at a reasonable 
level. They state that “if, however, manu- 
facturers feel compelled to raise their prices 
to merchants, there is generally more than 
ample in the merchant’s charges for distribu- 
tion to meet such a rise without passing it on 
to the consumer. An investigation into prices 
on a wider scale than the Board has been able 
to undertake, and a wide measure of publicity 
of the results obtained, may be expected to 
gain for the consumer lower prices than at 
present prevail, with the ultimate benefit to 
the merchant, which is usually implied in 
quick returns.” 


A referendum was held in 
Australia recently on two 
amendments to the constitu- 
tion designed to transfer 
from the State to the Com- 
monwealth authority jurisdiction in certain 
matters affecting industry and commerce. The 
first proposal was to delete the phrase in the 
constitution limiting federal jurisdiction in in- 
dustrial disputes; to give the Commonwealth 
authority over all corporations, trusts and 
combines; and to bring State jurisdiction over 
industry within the scope of federal legislation. 
‘The second proposed amendment was to give 
wide powers to the federal government in the 
event of any disruption of essential services, 
including the power to legislate for the pro- 
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tection of the public interest in case of a pro- 
bable or actual interruption of postal, tele- 
phone, telegraph or other services. Both these 
proposals were vetoed by decisive majorities. 
On behalf of the amendments it was urged 
that the establishment of one supreme author- 
ity would remove a cause of frequent dissen- 
tions caused by overlapping of existing juris- 
dictions, and, as regards the second proposal, 
that the publie was often the chief sufferer in 
industrial disputes. Organized labour opposed 
both amendments on the ground that the first 
would have given the central authority too 
drastic powers over labour and industry, and 
that the second would have endowed the 
federal government with authority which might 
bring the full power of the Commonwealth 
to bear against the employees. The referen- 
dum on these proposed constitutional amend- 
ments was the first oceasion on which the re- 
cent law as to compulsory voting took effect. 


The Lasour Gazerte for 
Women’s September contained a brief 
criticism of outline of the bill introduced 
proposed at the last session of the 
British Factory British Parliament to amend 
Legislation and consolidate factory leg- 


islation. This bill will reach 
its second reading next year, the Government 
intending that the intervening period should 
be used for consideration and criticism of the 
proposals. Public opinion in Great Britain 
commends the bill in some of its main features 
such as the simplification in administration un- 
der a single authority, the safety provisions 
dealing with risks from accident and fire, the 
new requirements as to lighting and temper- 
ature, and other improvements in working 
conditions. On the other hand adverse criti- 
cism of the bill appears to centre round the 
clauses which deal with employment, particu- 
Jarly with respect to the working hours of 
women and children. These opinions are ex- 
pressed in a letter to the London Times, signed 
by women prominent in social work. Factory 
hours for these employees, they point out, have 
not been amended since 1901, and indeed, on 
some points, not since 1847. “We had antici- 
pated reform which would bring out-of-date 
legislation into line with the practice of the 
great majority of employers, and limit hours 
which would not be tolerated by any well- 
organized body of men.... Overtime,” they 
continue, “is at present illegal for women and 
young persons in the textile trades, and only 
possible for young persons elsewhere in such 
rare instances as to be almost negligible. Under 
this bill it is made general. In certain non- 
textile trades 30 days’ overtime in the year, 


extended to 50 in the case of perishable trades . 


is permitted for women under the Act of 1901. 
In the new bill, overtime may be worked for 
100 days in the textile as well as the non- 
textile trades, and not only by women but by 
young persons of 14 years of age; while in 
trades liable to periodic or sudden rushes of 
work, overtime on 50 more days may be added 
for women and young persons over 16. The 
nine-hour day of the 1924 bill is superseded by 
a ten-hour day; this may rise, for women and 
all young persons, to 11 hours on 100 days in 
the year; and for women and young persons 
of 16 in certain cases to 11 hours on 150 days 
jn the year. The establishment of a 48-hour 
week by clause 66 is gravely modified by 
clause 67. One other point. The two day 
shifts of eight hours, introduced as an experi- 
ment with special safeguards for a term of 
years and omitted from the bill of 1924, re- 
appear in that of 1926. Thus the 1926 bill 
represents for a large number of women and 
young persons only a meagre advance on the 
provisions of the 1901 Act, while it introduces 
two new and dangerous principles; the legaliz- 
ing of overtime for all young persons, and in 
all kinds of factory employment.” 

The bill of 1924, mentioned in the letter, 
was introduced in May of that year during 
the regime of the Labour Government, but 
was never enacted. 





The Montreal City Council, by a unanim- 
ous vote, has condemned the “one man’ street 
car as old fashioned and unfit for the needs of 
the travelling public, and has refused the com- 
pany any further opportunity of testing its 
utility. The question of the suitability of the 
one man car for public service is now under 
discussion in Toronto. 





The management of the Canadian National 
Railways has placed a room in the Station 
building at Truro, NS., at the disposal of the 
retired railwaymen in the district for the pur- 
poses of a social and mutual benefit club. The 
members have named their club the Emmer- 
son Club, out of respect to the memory of the 
late Honourable Henry R. Emmerson, who as 
Minister of Railways sponsored the bill giv- 
ing legal status to the railwaymen’s Provident 
Fund. 


The provincial government of Nova Scotia 
has appointed Dr. W. J. Egan a Commissioner 
to inquire into charges preferred against the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board by the dis- 
trict. executive of the United Mine Workers 
of America. The charges are to the effect that 
the representatives of the coal operators at- 
tempted to prevent the filing of claims by 
injured workmen, and that such claims, when 
filed, were not fully investigated. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


HE employment situation at November 

30th was reported by the Superintendents 

of the Employment Service of Canada to be 
as follows:— 


The fishery industry in the Province of Nova 
Scotia was reporting good catches. Logging 
was active, although activity was somewhat 
impeded until the arrival of the snow. Manu- 
facturing in seasonal lines was reported as 
good, while other lines, including the iron and 
steel industry, were reported as fair. ‘The 
coal mining industry continued to be active, 
with most collieries working steadily, in some 
cases overtime; practically all coal. miners 
appeared to be employed. Construction work 
was being wound up for the season. Retail 
trade showed an improvement owing to the 
holiday buying. Reports on transportation 
showed fair activity. 

The fishing industry in the Province of New 
Brunswick was fair. The value of the potato 
erop in this province is estimated at. $10,000,- 
000.00, which is one-third in excess of the 
value of the 1925 crop. The lumber cut for 
this year is expected to be normal. Logging 
erews, which have been recruited in consider- 
able numbers, will be further increased on 
the arrival of the snow. Some little difficulty 
has been experienced in some districts in 
securing sufficient lumber workers. The man- 
ufacturing industries affected by the holiday 
trade were busier than usual, while other con- 
cerns were normal. Except for small jobs, 
building and construction appeared to be about 
finished for the season. With the opening of 
winter port activities at St. John toward the 
close of the month, an additional avenue of 
employment was available in that district. 

From the Province of Quebec hundreds of 
placements in the logging industry were re- 
ported. From Sherbrooke reports indicated 
that the asbestos mines were busy. Manufac- 
turing industries throughout the Province 
were stated to be experiencing a period of 
prosperity, with the exception of the leather 
trades in Quebec City and the boot and shoe 
and metal industries in the City of Montreal. 
Although practically all building tradesmen in 
Montreal seemed to be employed, the building 
and construction industries throughout the 
Province were curtailing operations at the 
close of November. As customary immedi- 
ately preceding its close, navigation was active. 
Trade was seasonally busy. Conditions gener- 
ally in the Province of Quebec appeared to 
be quite satisfactory. 

Only nominal demands for farm hands for 
winter work were being received at the em- 


ployment offices throughout the Province of 
Ontario. In this same Province the logging 
industry was active; earlier shortages of 
workers, however, seemed to have been over- 
come by the numbers of applicants applying. 
Highway and extra gang workers having been 
practically stopped, the construction industry 
showed activity only in the building line, and 
here also operations were decreasing. The 
metal mining industry in Northern Ontario 
continued to be busy, but no additional em- 
ployees were being taken on. Manufacturing 
continued to be satisfactory, but no great 
number of workers were being hired; antici- 
pations of business for the new year evidenced 
optimism. Orders for female domestic workers 
continued to reflect the downward trend of 
preceding months. In Ontario conditions gen- 
erally might be regarded as rather satisfactory, 
and unemployment at the beginning of the 
winter would seem to be considerably less thaa 
was the case in 1925. * 
_ In the Prairie Provinces the usual condition 
of affairs which obtains regularly after the close 
of the harvest was noticeable, namely, that 
with the substantial decrease in out-of-door 
activity applicants in relation. to orders for 
their services gradually increase in number. 

From Manitoba it was reported that a good 
number of winter farm orders were being re- 
ceived and filled. The construction industry 
was quiet. In the logging group, although not 
a great deal of this work is being carried on in 
‘Manitoba, a large number of placements were 
being made, composed almost wholly of trans- 
fers from Winnipeg to Northwestern Ontario. 
Women domestic workers were just about 
sufficiently numerous to satisfy corresponding 
vacancies. The customary quietness in em- 
ployment activity, which is a regular pheno- 
menon of the winter season, was in evidence. 

Only orders for winter work were being 
registered by the agricultural industry in the 
employment offices in the Province of Saskat- 
chewan, and plenty of applicants to care for 
these orders were available. The construction 
industry was quiet. The logging camps, hav- 
ing been pretty well filled, very few orders for 
workers were coming in. There was not much 
demand for general labour for jobs of short 
duration. There were fair demands for women 
domestics, but plenty of applicants were se- 
cured. é 

In Alberta, except for a few workers required 
for grain hauling, the only demands for farm 
workers were for winter men, and with the 
gradual increase in applicants, a sufficient num-_ 
ber were available to satisfy the vacancies. 
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The building and construction industry was were being received. The coal mining industry 
gradually suffering curtailment. Some orders on Vancouver Island was expecting improved 
for logging workers were being received and business. The metal mining industry, al- 
more were expected; however, more than 
enough applicants were registered. -The coal 
mining industry seemed to be fairly busy. 
General ly EP eaking, unplaced applicants wete tinued to be fair, while manufacturing was 
increasing in number, but conditions for the ‘ . : 
Scone era rather active. Although applicants registered 
The logging industry in the Province of at the offices were increasing, unemployment 
British Columbia showed fair activity, but only did not seem to be as severe as at the begin- 
eccasional demands for additional workers ning of winter during some years past. 


though continuing normal activity, was not 
taking on additional workers in any consider- 
able numbers. The construction industry con- 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official Statistics Except where Noted) 




















1926 1925 
November October September November October September 
Trade, external, aggregate..... Bids eraige tr onary eke 219,616,415 178,889 595) 216,644,167| 225,319,676] 188,236,176 
Imports, merchandise for 
CODSUMption aw ek. «es SMe Sree mene 88,127,214 85,562,911 75,285,662 80,799,757 78,662,591 
Exports, Canadian pro- 

LCOS AS ase. OER rc rete oH PIDIE il aie Lia ate ne ete,.o o% 130,279,870 92,224,610 140,279 ,235 143 , 548,112 108,497,911 
Customs duty, collected: ...44.. 19 | ..de. doce ws 13,946,044 13,619,733 11,770,905 13,016,330 12,721,646 
Bank debits to Individual 

PCCOUNTSUE ee a.ccces cess cris Dia tase ete. oe 2,830, 782,750] 2,357, 181,127] 2,786,635,210] 2,872,085 719] 2,195,916, 756 
Bank clearings....:....s.5++ Lt | Sears is eset eee 1,648,177,107] 1,383,628,097] 1,670, 184,404] 1,710,200, 866} 1,332,400,000 
Bank notes in circulation....... SUT Ps alte srs teas se 187,011,196 168,008,821 173 , 891, 566 186,296,589 170,680,038 
Bank deposits, savings......... LP [iy Bares ay cl ene oe 1,347,564, 144) 1,335,895, 766] 1,318,875,483] 1,277,588, 281 1,268,554 ,097 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |......cceeeees 983,440,760] 959,889,525} 903,259,725} 906,249,149] 903,717,786 
Security Prices, Index Number.— 

Common stocks...........+- 143-1 140-6 142-1 120-9 121-2 116-6 
Preferred stocks............+ 100-0 97-8 98-2 98-8 98-7 96-4 

ONS Sacre cictketny is sTalogsrtiels 104-2 103-9 104-2 106-0 105-5 105-7 
§Prices, Wholesale, Index num- 

ORAL soath es Ors ce rsaae 151°5 151-1 152-5 161-1 156°6 156-2 
§Prices, Retail, Family bud- 

POCIT hs re. DIAS 21-24 21-14 21-15 21-51 21-11 21-02 
pe failures, number..... 186 TSA meas 163 178 142 

Business failures, liabilities... $ 2,686, 519 25449 'SO0Ws ee hiteeeee es 2,316,409 3,487, 762 1,599,706 

§Employment Index Number, 

Employers’ pay roll figures.. 102-8 105-2 104-9 97-1 98-3 96:6 
*SUnemployment percentage 

(trade union members)...... *2-6 *3-3 *2-5 75.1 *5.7 *4.4 
TmMMieraton ade ee cee ee oe RE aierrie te ste tie [mes ssi ile es ee 12,409 5,323 7,703 6,666 
Building permits.............. SH eteheee eee 14,614, 543 11,036,359 7,696,099 11,312, 644 9,927,968 
tContracts awarded........... $ 34,972,000 43,384,000 20,760,000 46,973,000 29,648,900 29,746,400 
Mineral Production— 

Piguron yaaa ees tons 52,345 70,124 64,187 68,535 74,013 34,609 

Steel ingots and castings..... tons 64,311 63,542 58,837 73,205 108,868 37,094 

Forro alloys’ <0;.2-: ce. s taeee tons 3,308 3,559 3,083 2,094 2,041 2,046 

Coals iawites ks oldu ae ee CONS OER Wins alate smalls «3's 1,406,675 1,660,738 1,570,379 1,129,230 
Silver oreshipped from Cobalt lbs. 1,063,102 1,031,078 1,620,577 1,321, 156 1,199,183 994,805 
Timber scaled in British Col- 

UM DIA. «a cacetacenema cece oe Ddehtste s ptvcrst seek? 237,291,830} 190,344,981] 225,260,930}  219,600,213).............. 
Railway— 

**Car loadings, revenue, 

De Cd N A, Cea oR ee cars 813, 745 329,415 285,413 306,086 297,160 276,722 

Canadian National Rail- 

ways, gross earnings..... $ 22,299,407 23, 547,439 19,965,710 21,469,505 23, 731,125 19,419 ,922 

Operating expenses........ Da ieee srt tee reha\isiaravel ciel sieves ole 14 16, 255,465 15,863, 602 16,455,300 16,248,889 

Canadian Pacific Railway, 

gross earnings........... Salish 21,377,710 18,875,404 19,294, 184 19,569,188 18,909,071 

Canadian Pacific Railway, 

operating expenses....... $ J..ccccccceeees 13,480,510 12,426,580 13,046, 149 12,125,161 12,641,452 

Steam railways, freight in . 

EOUSIIGLGS tere eae eres Eiemn [orc fe cretere sets teiorevei yi sreiove oleate ai 3, 144,211,445] 4,051,391,572| 4,018,593,887) 3,338,829,430 
Newsprint: fi. Sea ae CONS ERs ee ales oe 168,860 161,387 131, 147 137,506 124,704 
Automobiles, passenger........ 9 Jeeeeeeeeeeeeee 10,595 12,444 8,741 13,921 10,360 
***7ndex of physical volume of 

business 3 ise Ae. A |e chat is Ea (OLA A ne 132-9 119-0 129-7 118-4 
FNAUSELIANPLOGUCEION te hein aaettshastaie alee eror Ml eleialalainicusisisye.c)) 141-1 147-6 138-5 124-4 
MANULACtULIN See ees eure elereretlinrs siete e arstere nese [(clersicle sve sieicle aus 145-8 130-6 150-9 120-5 








*Figures for end of previous months. Bradstreet. tMacLean Building Review. §For group figures see articles elsewhere 
in this issue. **Figures for four weeks ending November 27, 1926, and corresponding previous periods. ***The index of the 
physical volume of business includes, forestry, mining, manufacturing, employment in wholesale and retail trade, imports, 
exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. Industrial commodity production includes, forestry, mining, manufactur- 
ing and construction. Manufacturing includes consumers’ goods and producers’ goods. 
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There was a seasonal falling the Other Border Cities, automobile plants 
EMPLOYERS’ off in employment at the be- released employees, as did also building con- 
REPORTS ginning of November, 19,471 struction. In Winnipeg, construction reported 


persons being released from 
the staffs of the 5,896 firms making returns. 


These firms employed 845,278 workers on the © 


date under review. Although this decline was 
somewhat larger than that recorded on the 
same date last year, the situation con- 
tinued to be better than in any month of the 
years 1921 to 1925 inclusive. The index num- 
ber stood at 102.8 on November 1, as com- 
pared with 105.2 in the preceding month and 
with 97.1, 93.0, 98.8, 95.8 and 90.2 on the 
corresponding dates in 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 
and 1921, respectively. 

Firms in all provinces reported reduced ac- 
tivity, the recessions in the Maritime Pro- 
vinces and Quebec being most marked. In 
the Maritime Provinces, there were heavy 
seasonal losses on highway and railway con- 
struction and in lumber mills, while ship- 
ping, mining and trade were busier. In Que- 
bec, the largest reductions were in construc- 
tion, but manufacturing as a whole was alsc 
slacker. Logging and trade, however, regis- 
tered marked improvement. In Ontario, 
manufacturing (especially of lumber and 
food products), construction and _ trans- 
portation showed seasonal contractions, 
but there were important gains in log- 
ging -and trade. In the Prairie Pro- 
vinces, the greatest decreases were in construc- 
tion, transportation and services; on the other 
hand, considerable improvement was noted in 
logging, mining and trade. In British Co- 
lumbia, lumber mills, fish canneries and con- 
struction recorded the most extensive de- 
creases, while logging, mining and trade 
showed gains. 

Employment showed a falling off in Mont- 
real, Quebec, Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor, Win- 
nipeg and Vancouver, while in Toronto the 
trend continued favourable. In Montreal, 
the trade, food, textile, tobacco and communi- 
cation industries showed heightened activity, 
but there was a more pronounced shrinkage 
in construction and transportation. In Que- 
bec, the small decline recorded took place 
mainly in manufacturing and communication. 
In Toronto, further improvement was re- 
ported, trade and manufacturing, especially of 
iron and steel and electrical appliances, show- 
ing the largest increases, while construction 
was slacker. In Ottawa, employment recorded 
a general but moderate falling off, in which 
manufacturing, construction and some other 
industries shared. In Hamilton, manufactur- 
ing and construction registered curtailment, 
but trade was more active. In Windsor and 


the greatest decline, but there were also losses 
in other industries except trade, which showed 
improvement. In Vancouver, the contraction 
recorded took place mainly in manufacturing, 
transportation and construction. On the other 
hand, trade reported an advance. 

An analysis of the returns by industries shows 
that the curtailment in manufactures was less 
than on November 1, 1925; the most exten- 
sive losses were in lumber mills and fruit 
and vegetable canneries, in which they were 
not as pronounced as at the beginning of No- 
vember last year. Fish-preserving and iron 
and steel plants were also slacker, while im- 
provement was shown in leather, electrical 
apparatus and non-ferrous metal works. There 
were further large additions to forces in log- 
ging. Mining and trade also showed advances, 
while in communication, transportation, ser- 
vices and construction, seasonal contractions 
were indicated, those in the last named being 
especially pronounced. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation at the 
beginning of November. 


The term unemployment as 


TRADE used in the following report 
UNION has reference to involuntary 
REPORTS idleness due to economic 

causes. Persons engaged in 


work other than their own trades, or who are 
idle because of illness, are not considered as 
unemployed. Unions involved in an industrial 
dispute are excluded from these tabulations. 
As the number of unions making returns varies 
from month to month with consequent varia- 
tion in membership upon which the percent- 
age of unemployment is based, it should be 
understood that such figures have reference 
only to the organizations reporting. 
Unemployment at the end of October, as 
indicated by returns received from 1,541 
labour organizations with 151,130 members, was 
in lesser volume than in the previous month; 
the percentage of idleness on October 31 stand- 
ing at 2.6, as compared with an unemploy- 
ment percentage of 3.3 at the close of Septem- 
ber. The situation was also more favourable 
‘than in October last year when 5.1 per 
cent of the members were out of work. The 
most substantial improvement over the pre- 
ceding month was that of 3.5 per cent in 
Quebec, the greater part of which was due to 
increased employment afforded in the iron and 
steel group, while the changes in the remain- 
ing provinces were small, New Brunswick, 
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Manitoba and Alberta registering slightly 
greater activity and the remaining provinces 
minor reductions. In the manufacturing in- 
dustries reports tabulated from 422 unions 
with a combined membership of 40,144 per- 
sons showed that 3.7 per cent of the members 
were idle, as compared with 6.8 per cent in 
September. The improvement registered 
among railway carmen in Quebec was mainly 
responsible for the better situation in this 
division although contributing gains were also 
reported among glass workers, metal polish- 
ers, hat and cap makers, textile workers, print- 
ing tradesmen, bakers and confectioners, and 
cigar makers. Partly counteracting reductions 
occurred in the garment trades in Quebec 
and among pulp and paper makers in the same 
province. The situation in the manufactur- 
ing industries was more favourable than in 
September last year, when 9.0 per cent of 
the members were idle, the determining fac- 
tor being the improved conditions in the 
garment trades this year as compared with 
last. In the Nova.Scotia coal mining areas 
there was a nominal change only when com- 
pared with September; while in Alberta no 
unemployment was registered as compared 
with a small percentage of idleness in Septem- 
ber. British Columbia coal miners and Nova 
Scotia quarry workers continued to be fully 
employed. Reports tabulated from 166 unions 
of building and construction workers, with 
an aggregate membership of 14,390 persons, 
showed an unemployment percentage of 7.8, 
as compared with percentages of 5.5 in Sep- 
tember and 11.4 in October last year. In 
comparison with September all tradesmen in 
the group with the exception of electrical 
workers were less active, the most noteworthy 
declines being among bridge and structural 
iron workers, tile layers, lathers and roofers, 
granite and stone cutters, and bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers. In comparison with 
October last year the trend of employ- 
ment was upward among steam shovel and 
dredgemen, bricklayers, masons and _ plaster- 
ers, carpenters and joiners, granite and stone 
cutters and hod earriers and building lab- 
ourers. Among plumbers and steamfitters 
there was but a nominal change and in the re- 
maining trades there were reductions in em- 
ployment. The situation in the transporta- 
tion industry, as indicated by returns re- 
ceived from 634 unions with 57,066 members, 
remained on practically the same level in 
October as in the previous month; the de- 
cline in employment of 1 per cent in the navi- 
gation division being slightly more than off- 
set by the gains in the steam railway divi- 
sion and among street and electric rail- 


way employees. As compared with October 
last year unchanged conditions prevailed 
among navigation workers, while improve- 
ment was reported in the steam railway divis- 
ion and among street and electric railway 
employees. Retail shop clerks were fully en- 
gaged during October. Hotel and restaurant 
employees and stationary engineers and fire- 
men reported a somewhat higher percentage 
of idleness than in September, but theatre 
and stage employees and barbers were 
afforded slightly more work. A considerably 
better situation was registered in the lumber- 
ing and logging division but among fishermen 
there was a moderate decline in employment. 


During the month of October, 


EMPLOYMENT 1926, the offices of the Em- 
OFFICE ployment Service of Canada 
REPORTS neferred 41,994 workers to posi- 


tions and effected a total of 40,- 
453 placements. Of these the placements in 
regular employment were 29,153 of which 
25,663 were of men and 3,490 of women. The 
placements in casual work numbered 11,300. 
Employers notified the Service of 44,120 vacan- 
cies, of which 33,884 were for men and 10,236 
for women. Applications for work were re- 
ceived at the offices from 38,905 men and 
11,933 women, a total of 50,838. A marked de- 
cline is noted in the volume of business trans- 
acted when the above figures are compared 
with those of the preceding month, but an in- 
crease is shown in the records when compared 
with those of October last year, the reports 
for September 1926 showing 64,106 vacancies 
offered, 60,692 applications made and 52,150 
placements effected, while in October 1925 
there were recorded 42,230 vacancies, 50,212 
applications for work and 39,379 placements in 
regular and casual employment. A report in 
detail of the work of the offices for the month 
of October 1926 will be found elsewhere in 
this issue. 


f 


Some figures indicating the 


PRODUCTION recent movements of trade 
IN CERTAIN and industry are given in the 
INDUSTRIES table on page 1183. The 


Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, Canada reported that production of pig 
iron in Canada during October totalled 70,124 
long tons, an increase of 9 per cent over Sep- 
tember figures which in turn were 9 per cent 
higher than in August. In 1925, the October 
production at 74,013 tons was the highest out- 
put recorded for the year. In the month 
under review production included 46,119 tons 
basic iron, 23,051 tons of foundry iron and 
924 tons of malleable iron. All of the malle- 
able iron, 4,483 tons of the basic iron and 
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22,746 tons of the foundry iron were intended 
for sale, the balance being produced for fur- 
ther use by the makers. For the ten months 
ending October, the cumulative production 
of pig iron totalled 631,187 tons as compared 
with 446,973 tons made during the corres- 
ponding period a year ago. This year’s out- 
put included 417,922 tons of basic iron, 172,303 
tons of foundry iron and 40,962 tons of malle- 
able iron as against a production during the 
first ten months last year of 344,809 tons of 
basic, 74,420 tons of foundry and 27,744 tons 
of malleable. 

Furnaces charges during October included 
123,329 long tons of imported iron ore, 78,684 
short tons of coke and 36,554 short tons of 
limestone. For the ten months’ period the 
furnace charges totalled 1,111,763 long tons of 
ore, 697,649 short tons of coke and 338,973 
short tons of limestone. On October 31 there 
were 6 furnaces in blast, the same as at the 
end of September. Active furnaces had a 
capacity of 2,375 long tons per day or about 
47 per cent of the total capacity of all blast 
furnaces in Canada; there were 2 furnaces in 
blast at each of the following points: Sydney 
N.S., Hamilton and Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. 

Production of ferro-alloys rose to 3,559 tons 
in October, an increase of 15 per cent over 
the 3,083 tons in the previous month; most 
of the output was ferro-manganese but there 
was also a small production of ferro-silicon. 

Production of steel ingots and castings in 
Canada during October amounted to 65,542 
long tons, marking a gain of 8 per cent over 
the output of 58,837 tons reported for Sep- 
tember. Production of steel ingots advanced 
to 61,415 tons from 57,164 tons in the pre- 
vious month and the output of steel castings 
also was higher at 2,127 tons as compared 
with 1,673 tons in September. 

For the first ten months of the year, the 
cumulative production of steel ingots and 
castings in Canada totalled 664,084 tons; this 
was an increase of 8 per cent over the output 
of 617,317 tons shown for corresponding 
period of 1925. This year’s output included 
635,124 tons of steel ingots and 28,960 tons 
of steel castings while in 1925 the correspond- 
ing figures were 601,661 tons of steel ingots 
and 15,476 tons of stéel castings. Of the total 
output for 1926 only 4 per cent was intended 
for sale, the balance being made for further 
use by the producers. 

Pig iron prices moved to higher levels dur- 
ing October. At Toronto No. 1 foundry was 
quoted at $25.30 as compared with $24.80 in 
September and No. 2 foundry at $24.80 as 
against $24.30 in the previous month. At 
Montreal, No. 1 foundry was $27.70 and No. 
2 foundry $27.20 as compared with $27.20 and 


$26.70 respectively in September. The 
Bureau’s index number for iron and its pro- 
ducts (1918 prices=100) rose from 144.3 in 
September to 145.1 in October. - 

Coal Production—Full statistics of coal 
production during October are not yet avail- 
able. The output of coal from Canadian 
mines during September was 5 per cent more 
than the production for the preceding month, 
and 11 per cent greater than the average for 
September in the past five years. The figures 
were 1,406,675 tons in September as against 
1,340,164 tons in August, and an average of 
1,261,904 tons during the five preceding years. 
All the coal-producing provinces showed a 
gain in production over the preceding month, 
and the outputs of Nova Scotia, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta were greater than the aver- 
age for the month in the five preceding years. 
Men employed in the coal mines of Canada 
during September numbered 27,131, of whom 
20,954 worked underground and 6,177 on sur- 
face, as compared with a total of 25,497 in 
August, of whom 19,538 worked underground 
and 5,959 on surface. Production per man 
was 51.8 tons in September, as against 52.4 
tons per man in August. During September 
the production per man-day was the same as 
in August, being 2.4 tons. The tonnage lost 
was largely due to “lack of orders.” 


The summary of Canadian 


EXTERNAL trade prepared by the Depart- 
TRADE ment of Customs and Excise 

shows that in October, 1926, 
the merchandise entered for consumption 


amounted to $88,127,214, as compared with 
$80,799,757 in October, 1925. The domestic 
merchandise exported amounted to $130,279,870 
in October, 1926, as compared with $92,224,610 
in September, 1926, and $143,548,112 in Octo- 
ber, 1925. 

The chief imports in October, 1926, were: 
non-metallic minerals and products, $15,366,- 
994, and fibres, textiles and textile products, 
$15,326,510. 

The chief exports in the same month were 
in the groups of agricultural and vegetable 
products, mainly foods, $58,866,417; and wood, 
wood products and paper, $26,421,856. 

In the seven months ending October, 1926, 
exports of agricultural and vegetable products, 
mainly foods, were valued at $265,615,947, and 
wood, wood products and paper, at $169,463,- 
587. 

According to a report pre- 
pared by ithe Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, the value 
of the building permits issued 
in 63 cities in Canada during the month of 
October, 1926, amounted to $14,614,543, as 


BuILDING 
PERMITS 
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compared with $11,036,359 in September, 1926, 
and $11,312,644 in October, 1925, being an in- 
erease of 32.4 per cent in the first and of 
29.2 per cent in the second comparison. 

The MacLean Building Review estimates 
the total value of the contracts awarded in 
Canada in November, 1926, at $34,972,800, as 
compared with $43,384,600 in October and 
$46,972,800 in November, 1925. Of the con- 
templated new construction in Canada during 
November, 1926, $14,849,400 was for residential 
building; $10,653,600 for business building; 
$38,299,500 for industrial building, and $4,554,- 
900 for engineering construction (including 
bridges, dams, wharves, sewers, watermains, 
roads, streets and general engineering). The 
construction contracts awarded in Canada dur- 
img November, 1926, were classified as follows: 
--industrial building, $16,302,000; residential 
building, $10,427,700; business building, $4,921,- 
300 and engineering work, $3,321,800. The 
apportionment of contracts awarded in Canada 
by provinces during the first eleven months 
of 1926 was:—Quebec, $147,478,800; Ontario, 
$135,479,500; Prairie Provinces, $42,972,700; 
British Columbia, $25,262,900 and the Man- 
time Provinces, $8,028,900. 


Sirikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes was 
less in November than in October, 1926, and 
also less than during November, 1925. There 
were in existence during the month 8 disputes, 
involving 902 employees, and resulting in a 
time loss of 8,320 working days, as compared 
with 9 disputes in October, involving 2,138 
workpeople, and resulting in a time loss of 
26,425 working days. In November, 1925, 
there were recorded 11 strikes, involving 3,925 
workpeople, and resulting in a time loss of 
38,187 working days. One of the strikes and 
lockouts commencing prior to November ter- 
minated during the month, and the one strike 
recorded as commencing during November 
terminated during the month. At the end of 
the month, therefore, there were on record six 
strikes and lockouts affecting 162 workpeople, 
not including those strikes and lockouts in 
which employment conditions were reported 
to be no longer affected, but which had not 
been formally called off. 


Prices 


Retail food prices advanced slightly during 
the month, due mainly to seasonal increases 
in the prices of dairy products and eggs. The 
cost per week of a list of twenty-nine staple 
foods for an average family of five, in terms 
of the average retail prices in some sixty 


cities was $11.01 at the beginning of Novem- 
ber, as compared $10.93 for October; $11.23 
for November, 1925; $10.46 for November. 
1924; $10.69 for November, 19238; $10.29 for 
November, 1922; $11.08 for November, 1921; 
$15.32 for November, 1920; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the peak); $18.65 for November, 1918; 
and $7.96 for November, 1914. Eggs showed 
a substantial seasonal advance, while there 
were less important advances in the prices of 
milk, butter, cheese, beans and _ potatoes. 
Slight declines occurred in the prices of sir- 
loin steak, beef roast, veal, mutton, fresh and 
salt pork, bacon, lard and evaporated apples. 
Including the cost of fuel and rent with that 
of foods the total budget averaged $21.24 at 
the beginning of November, as compared 
with $21.14 for October; $21.51 for Novem- 
ber, 1925; $20.81 for November, 1924; $21.15 
for November, 1923; $20.89 for November, 
1922; $21.60 for November, 1921; $26.13 for 
November, 1920; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the 
peak) ; $21.61 for November, 1918; and $14.36 
for November, 1914. In fuel bituminous coal 
was slightly higher. No changes occurred in 
rent. 


In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
advanced slightly being 151.5 for November, 
as compared with 151.1 for October; 161.2 
for November, 1925; 157.7 for November, 
1924; 153.3 for November, 1923; 151.9 for 
November, 1922; 153.6 for November, 1921; 
224.4 for November, 1920; 256.7 for May, 
1920 (the peak); and 207.4 for November, 
1918. In the grouping according to chief 
component materials three of the eight main 
groups advanced, four declined and one re- 
mained stationary. The Vegetables and their 
Products group advanced, lower levels for 
grains, rubber, flour. and milled products 
being more than counterbalanced by higher 
levels for potatoés, sugar, fruits, hay and 
straw. Seasonal increases in the prices of 
butter and eggs more than offset declines in 
the prices of live stock and meats, causing a 
slight advance in the Animals and their Pro- 
ducts group. The Iron and its Products 
group rose, because of higher prices for pig 
iron and steel billets. The groups which de- 
clined were: The Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products group, due to lower prices for cot- 
ton, silk and wool; the Non-Ferrous Metals 
and their Products group, due to declines in 
the prices of copper, lead, tin, spelter and 
solder; the Non-Metallic Minerals and their 
Products group, due to lower levels for gaso 
line; and the Chemicals and Allied Products 
Group. The Wood and Wood Products group 
was unchanged. 
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: 


PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT, 1907, DURING THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1926 


URING the month of November an in- 
terim report was received from the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation ap- 
pointed to inquire into certain matters in 
dispute between the Shipping Federation of 
Canada and the Canadian Pacific Steamships, 
Limited, and certain of their employees being 
checkers and coopers, members of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees. 


Other Proceedings under the Act 


During November other proceedings under 
the Act took place, as follows:— 


The Board established to deal with a dis- 
pute between the Canadian National Rail- 
ways and certain of its employees on the 
Montreal wharf, being checkers, coopers and 
porters, members of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, was com- 
pleted by the appointment by the Minister 
of Mr. Henry Holgate, Montreal, as chair- 
man in the absence of a joint recommenda- 
tion from the other two members of the 
Board, Messrs. U. E. Gillen, Toronto, nomin- 
ated by the employer, and J. T. Foster, 
Montreal, nominated by the employees. 


A Board was established to deal with a 
dispute between the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company and certain of its employees 
on Eastern and Western Lines, being clerks, 
freight handlers, station employees, etc., mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees. The Board was con- 
stituted as follows: Messrs. J. B. Coyne, K.C., 
and David Campbell, K.C., both of Winni- 
peg, members nominated by the company 
and the employees respectively; and Mr. D. 
R. C. MacLean, barrister, Winnipeg, chair- 
man, appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the foregoing 
members. 

The July issue of the Lasour GaAzETTEe (p. 
643) contained the text of the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation which 
dealt with a dispute between the Canadian 
National Railways (Montreal and Southern 
Counties Railway) and certain of its em- 
ployees being conductors, trainmen and 
motormen, members of the Brotherhood of 


Railroad Trainmen. The report, which was 
signed by Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., chairman, 
and Mr. Albert McGovern, nominee of the 
employees, recommended an increase of pay 
to the employees concerned. Mr. Arthur 
Gaboury, the company’s nominee, submitted 
a minority report. While the employees 
signified their acceptance of the findings of 
the Board, the employing company advised 
the Department that it could not see its way 
clear to accepting the recommendations con- 
tained in the majority report. The Hon. Mr. 
Heenan, Minister of Labour, however, took 
the matter up with the railway officials and 
urged upon them the desirability of the ac- 
ceptance by the company of the Board’s find- 
ings. As a result of the Minister’s mediation, 
negotiations were resumed, and advice was 
received during November that an _ agree- 
ment between the parties concerned had 
been executed and that the rates of pay 
recommended by the Board had been put 
into effect as from September 1, 1926. 


In the November number of the Lasour 
GAZETTE (p. 1058) there appeared the text of 
the report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation which dealt with a wages dispute 
between the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany and the Canadian National Railways 
and certain employees of the said railways, 
being conductors, trainmen and yardmen, 
members of the Order of Railway Conductors 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen; 
also of a minority report presented by the 
Board member appointed on behalf of the 
employees. The report of the Board, which 
was signed by the chairman and the em- 
ployers’ representative, was adverse to the 
men’s claim for increased wages. The Board’s 
findings were rejected by the employees, who, 
by an overwhelming vote, authorized their 
executive to call a strike unless a satisfactory 
settlement was otherwise secured. The Hon. 
Mr. Heenan, Minister of Labour, as well as 
the Hon. Mr. Dunning, Minister of Railways 
and Canals, conferred with the disputing 
parties, urging upon them the importance 
of exploring every possible avenue look- 
ing to an amicable adjustment of the 
difficulty. Direct negotiations between the 
parties to the dispute were resumed, and 
early in December a compromise was reached 
involving varying percentages of increases to 
the classes of employees concerned. 
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Interim Report of Board in dispute between the Shipping Federation of 
Canada and the Canadian Pacific Steamships, Limited, and their 


checkers and coopers. 


The Minister of Labour received on No- 
vember 17 an interim report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation to which had 
been referred for adjustment various matters 
in dispute between the Shipping Federation 
of Canada and the Canadian Pacific Steam- 
ships, Limited, and certain of their employees 
being checkers and coopers, members of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees. The Board was constituted as 
follows: Mr. Farquhar Robertson, Montreal, 
chairman, appointed on the joint recommen- 
dation of the other two members, Sir Wil- 
liam Stavert, Montreal, appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a recommenda- 
tion from the employers, and Mr. J. T. Fos- 
ter, Montreal, nominee of the employees. 
Two hundred and twenty-five employees were 
stated to be directly affected by the dispute, 
which related to the employees’ demand for 
increased wages and changed working condi- 
tions. The report was accompanied by a 
letter written on behalf of the employers 
concerned, stating that the shipping interests 
undertook to meet their employees in or 
about the month of March, 1927, to discuss 
terms of employment for the ensuing year, 
to which arrangement, the report stated, the 
employees were agreeable. The text of the 
report is given below. 


Interim Report of Board 


ConciLiATION Boarp Hetp UNpbER THE PROVI- 
SIONS OF THE INDUSTRIAL DispuTES IN- 
VESTIGATION Act, 1907. 


In THE MATTER oF the Checkers, members of 
Lodge 1237, Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, and 
Express and Station Employees and the 
Employing Steamship Lines. 


To the Honourable, 
The Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


The board, Farquhar Robertson, Chairman; 
Sir William Stavert, representing employers, 
John T. Foster, representing employees, 
having been appointed to inquire into the 
matter as above set forth, beg leave to re- 
port :— 


That your board held its first session to re- 
eeive evidence of the parties at issue on 
Friday, November 12, 1926, at 2.30 p.m., at 
36 Board of Trade Building, Montreal. 

30907—2 


Your board begs leave to enclose herewith 
a certified copy of the evidence and exhibits 
taken at this session, which are to a parti- 
cular degree self-explanatory. 

Your board also desires to report that the 
situation as it presently exists is as follows: 

The shipping interests have agreed to ad- 
dress a letter to your board, confirming the 
telegram of Thomas Robb, Manager and 
Secretary of the Shipping Federation, sent to 
the Department on October 18, which states 
that the shipping interests will be pleased to 
meet their employees in or about the month 
of March, and discuss terms of employment 
for the ensuing year. The representatives of 
the employees appearing before your board 
agreed to this arrangement. 

There still remains the question of a wage 
agreement being negotiated for the checkers 
of the port of St. John, many of whom hold 
common positions in the two ports, and are 
regulated by navigation activities in the re- 
spective ports. As there is some question in 
the minds of your board as to its jurisdiction 
so far aS a wage agreement in the port of 
St. John is concerned, and in view of the 
conciliatory attitude, we recommend that the 
men upon proceeding to St. John negotiate 
immediately for terms for the winter season 
in that port. 

It is now arranged that, should any diffi- 
culty arise as to the negotiation of terms or 
employment in the Port of St. John in the 
near future, either your board or the Depart- 


' ment itself shall be notified. So far as the 


Montreal situation is concerned, we are con- 
tent that both the employers and the em- 
ployees are satisfied to allow their case in this 
particular to rest until the month of March, 
when negotiations will be undertaken with- 
out the assistance of your board. 

We would therefore recommend that your 
board stand adjourned from this date, pending 
the outcome of negotiations at St. John. In 
the event of these negotiations being satis- 
factory, we assume that the responsibilities 
of the board shall be terminated. 

All of which is respectively submitted. 

The above report is hereby certified to be 
correct. 

(Signed) FarquHar Rosertson, Chairman. 

(Signed) W. E. Sravert, Representing Em- 

ployers. 

(Signed) J. T. Foster, Representing Em- 

ployees. 

Dated at Montreal, this fifteenth day of 
November, in the year of Our Lord, one thou- 
sand, nine hundred and twenty-six. 
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THE Rosert Rerorp Co. Limrrep 
Steamship Agents 


MonrreaL, November 15, 1926. 


FarquHar Rosertson, Esq., 
Chairman, Board of Concilitiation, 
City. 
Dear Sir, 
Re Matter of Checkers, Port of Montreal 
As per arrangement made by the Commit- 
tee representing the “Shipping Interests” of 


the Port of Montreal, we undertake that the 
“Shipping Interests” will meet the checkers 
in their employ to discuss the rate of wages 
for the St. Lawrence season of 1927 in the 
month of March next or at such later date as 
may be mutually arranged before the opening 
of the St. Lawrence season of navigation 1927. 


Yours truly, 
On behalf of the Shipping Interests, 
(Sgd.) Wiiuiam I. Gapar. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS EMPLOYEES’ BOARD OF 
ADJUSTMENT No. 2 


EPORTS have been received of two cases 

recently settled by the Canadian Na- 

tional Railways Employees’ Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 2. 


This Board was established towards the end of 1925 
for the purpose of adjusting disputes arising between 
the management of the Railways and the clerks and 
certain other office and station employees. The classes 
of employees coming under the Board are those given 
in the schedule of rules governing these classes which 
is contained in the existing agreement between the 
Railways and the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees. Board of Adjustment No. 2 is composed 
of the following members :— 


Representing the railways—Messrs. H. Morton, Monc- 
ton, N.B., J. F. Aitchison, Toronto, Ont., George 
Turvey, Toronto, Ont., W. A. Kirkpatrick, Saskatoon, 
Sask. 

Representing the employees—Messrs. A. R. Mosher, 
Ottawa, Ont.; M. M. McLean, Ottawa, Ont: N. L. 
Preston, Winnipeg, Man.; and C. H. Minchin, Calgary, 
Alta. 


An outline of earlier cases dealt with by 
the Board was given in the November issue 
of this Gazette and in previous issues. 


Case No. 19.—Operating 
Central Region. 


When the work of time-keeping was con- 
solidated in the General Superintendent’s 
Office at Quebec the staff was made up of 
men drafted from other duties in that office 
and from the superintendents’ offices, along 
with men specially hired for the new work. 
The men transferred from the superintendents’ 
offices were experienced time-keepers and pos- 
ters for enginemen and trainmen’s time. They 
carried with them their full seniority, but 
they were given the option of continuing to 
exercise this right in their respective seniority 
groups if they did not care to transfer it to 
the new position. In April, 1926, about after 
two years of this arrangement, certain work 
was discontinued in the general superinten- 
dent’s office, and the time keeping staff was 
reduced. Two of the men laid off were not 
permitted by the general superintendent to 
exercise seniority in regard to other positions 
on his staff, but were advised to return to the 


Department— 


respective superintendents’ offices from which 
they had come. Accordingly they returned 
to their original offices, displacing regularly 
assigned employees in these offices. Protests 
were immediately made by the employees in 
the two offices that the two men just returned 
from the general superintendent’s office had 
no such seniority rights, and the matter was 
handled as a grievance in the manner pre- 
scribed by the schedule. 

It was the opinion of the Board that when 
the two men were transferred from the super- 
intendents’ offices to that of the General 
Superintendent they carried their seniority 
with them. However as a doubt existed 
whether or not employees so transferred re- 
tained seniority rights and rank in their for- 
mer offices in the event of their positions 
being abolished in the general superintendent’s 
office, and in view of peculiar circumstances 
in the case, the Board decided that the exist- 
ing status of the two employees involved 


should not be changed. 


Case No. 20.—Stores Department—Atlantic 
Region. ‘ 
The chief clerk in the office of the store- 
keeper at Moncton shops was pensioned off 
as from August 1, 1926, and several applica- 
tions were received for the position. One of 
the applicants from the office of the general 
storekeeper contended that thig appointment 
was irregular, and that, in accordance with the 
terms of the schedule for clerks and other 
classes of employees, the senior qualified ap- 
plicant should have been awarded the posi- 
tion. They also claimed that there had been 
certain other irregularities in connection with 
the appointment. The company claimed, on 
the other hand, that the rules had been fol- 
lowed, stating further that the clerks in the 
storekeeper’s office were permitted to bid in 
on positions in the general storekeeper’s office. 
The Board upheld the employees’ conten- 
tion, ruling that the senior qualified applicant 
in the local store’s seniority group at Mloncton 
should be awarded the position of chief clerk. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING NOVEMBER, 1926 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
existence during November was 8, as 
compared with 9 in October. The time loss 
for the month was less than during November, 
1925, being 8,320 working days as compared 
with 38,187 working days in the same month 
last year. 


Number Number of] Time loss 


Date of employees | in working 
disputes involved days 

INOVgl 926: wes sc'0'aad ds 8 902 8,320 

Oye; A (PA Pan rae 9 2,138 26,425 

NOViI926. gc ease 11 8,925 38,187 


The Record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the statis- 
tica] table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees at its commencement and lasting more than 
one working day. Disputes of only one day’s duration, or 
less, and disputes involving less than six employees, are not 
included in the published record unless at least ten days’ time 
loss is caused, but a separate record of such disputes is main- 

tained in the Department, and the figures are given in the 
annual review.! 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a_ serious nature. Information as to a 
dispute involving a small number of employees, or for 
a short period of time, is frequently not received until some 
time after its commencement. 


Seven disputes, involving 862 workpeople 
were carried over from October, and one dis- 
pute commenced during November. One of 
the strikes commencing prior to November 
terminated during the month, and the strike 
commencing during November also termin- 
ated during the month. At the end of the 
month, therefore, there were on record six 
strikes and lockouts as follows:—Boot factory 
employees, Toronto, Ont.; fur workers, Winni- 
peg, Man.; hat and cap makers, Montreal, 
P.Q.; ladies’ clothing workers, Toronto, Ont.; 
men’s clothing workers, Montreal, P.Q.; and 
men’s clothing workers, Toronto, Ont. 

A dispute has been reported to the Depart- 
ment as having occurred at Cochrane, Ont., 
and vicinity, involving the employees of 
several logging companies employing about 
600 men for some weeks during October, a 
number of men in different camps being idle 
for a few days at various times. Full particu- 
lars have not been received, but it appears 
that a number were on strike for an 
average of 10 days. They demanded an in- 
crease of 25c. per cord, making the price $2.50 
per single cord. It has been reported that 
the men secured advances of 25 cents per 
cord and from $50 per month to $65 with a 
reduction in rates for board, and on the 
other hand that they returned to work under 

30907—23 


previous conditions. A dispute has been re- 
ported in the press involving about 30 or 40 
men in a coal mine at Minto, N.B., about No- 
vember 20. It is reported that they demanded 


‘a higher rate per box, but returned to work 


within a short time without securing it. No 
further particulars have yet been secured. A 
dispute involving a number of shingle mill 
employees at Port Moody, B.C., against a 
reduction in wages has been reported in the 
press. The report is that the men were soon 
replaced, but no further information has yet 
been received. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
as described in a previous paragraph, nor does 
it include disputes as to which information 
has been received indicating that employment 
conditions are no longer affected, although 
the unions or organizations concerned have 
not yet declared them terminated. Informa- 
tion is available as to three such disputes, 
namely: Moulders at Galt, Ont., August 2, 
1922; cigarmakers at Montreal, March 24, 
1925; men’s clothing workers at St. Hyacinthe, 
P.Q. (formerly of Montreal), March 19, 1926. 
There is also to be included in this list a dis- 
pute involving metal polishers at Sackville, 
N.B., who became involved in a dispute for 
recognition of union along with the stove 
moulders’ union in March, 1921, when the 
establishment in which they had been em- 
ployed re-opened after being closed down for 
a time. The employer concerned reported at 
the time that the employees involved had 
been replaced. In connection with the dis- 
pute involving men’s clothing workers hat 
Montreal, March 19, 1926, as stated in the 
Lasour Gazerre for September, page 860, 
some alleged picketers were arrested in Aug- 
ust at St. Hyacinthe, P.Q., charged with as- 
sault and other offences. One of the firms 
affected by the above strike had transferred 
its operations to that locality. It has been 
reported that the arrested men were released 
in November, the charge being dropped for 
lack of evidence. The strike of upholsterers 
at Montreal, June 27, 1925, and the dispute 
involving bookbinders and pressmen at Mont- 
real, March 9, 1926, an alleged lockout, which 
have been carried in this list have been de- 
clared off from the middle of November. 

The strike which commenced during No- 
vember was against the discharge of an em- 
ployee. Of the two strikes which terminated 
during the month one was in favour of the’ 
employer and one was a compromise. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
in regard to certain disputes, in addition to 
information given in the tabular statement. 
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Lumper ‘Workers, Port ArTHUR, ONTARIO, 
AND VicinIry—This dispute, beginning in 
September for increased wages and improved 
working conditions, terminated early in No- 
vember, work being resumed on November 8. 
The strikers had demanded an increase in the 
monthly rate from $40 per month with board, 
to $60 with board; piece rates: $5 per double 
cord, $3 per single cord, 16 cents per tie. There 
was also a proposal for an eight-hour day in- 
stead of one of 10-hours. A large proportion 
of the strikers secured a minimum rate of 
$50 per month and the piece rates demanded, 
but did not secure the eight-hour day. 


Fur Workers, WINNIPEG, Man.—This dis- 
pute, beginning in September for shorter hours 
and recognition of union, was substantially 
over by the end of October, but a small num- 
ber of men, who had all been employed in 
one shop, were still on strike during the early 
part of November, their employer refusing to 
make a settlement. It was also reported that 
two or three others had joined in the strike, 
raising the number on strike from ten to 
twelve. As reported in the November issue 
of the Lasour Gazerre some of the employers 
had signed an agreement with the union, but 
it is understood that the larger shops refused 


‘dispute 


to recognize the union, but agreed to the 
same wages, hours and working conditions 
as in the union shops,—which, in fact, it is 
reported the majority of them had been ob- 
serving before the strike, except that there 
was considerable overtime work. Some of the 
strikers and employees who had become in- 
volved in disorderly conduct toward the end 
of October were tried in the police court in 
November, and one of them was found guilty 
of assault and fined $20 and costs. Some 
were acquitted and others were to be tried 
later: By November 17 it was reported that 
employment conditions were no_ longer 
affected, but that the union had refused to 
call off the strike. P 


Men’s CiorHina Workers, Monrreat, P.Q. 
—In connection with this dispute, which com- 
menced July 28, 1926, for union wages and 
working conditions in non-union shops, a case 
was taken up in the courts involving two 
pickets charged with assault in August. 


Coat Miners, New Warerrorp, N.S.—This 
involved forty boys who. struck 
against the discharge of an employee. The 
places of the strikers were filled by men from 
other parts of the mine, and they returned 
to work the next day. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING NOVEMBER, 1926. 





Number | Time 
‘ . of em- loss in 

Industry, Occupation and Locality Blovcce | Wwerring 
days 


involved 





Remarks 





(a) Strikes and lockouts commencing prior to November, 1926. 


Loccinc— 
Lumber workers, Port Arthur, 700 
Ont., and vicinity. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and shoes (other than rubber 
and felt): 
*Boot factory employees, Tor- 4 104 
onto, Ont. 
Leather, fur and products: 
*Fur Workers, Winnipeg, Man... 12 180 
Clothing (including knitted goods): 
*Hat and cap makers, Montreal, 1 
*Ladies’ clothing workers, Tor- 10 260 
onto, Ont. 
Men’s clothing workers, Mon- 80 
treal, P.Q. 
Men’s clothing workers, Tor- 55 
onto, Ont. 


2,080 
1,430 


4,200 |Commenced Sept. 16, 1926, for increased wages and 


RNs working conditions. Terminated Nov. 
, 1926. 


Commenced Jan. 13, 1926, against changes in work- 
ing conditions alleged to be in violation of agree- 
ment. Unterminated. 


Commenced Sept. 25, 1926, for shorter hours and 
recognition of union. Unterminated. 


Commenced Mar. 4, 1926, against violationof agree- 
ment. Unterminated. 

Alleged lockout, commenced June 30, 1926, against 
enforcement of non-union conditions. Untermin- 


ted. 
Commenced July 28, 1926, for union wages and work- 
ing conditions in non-union shops. Unterminated. 
Commenced Sept. 25, 1926, for recognition of union. 
Unterminated. 


(b) Strikes and lockouts commencing during November, 1926. 


Mininc, Non-FeRRovus SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 
Coal miners, New Waterford, 40 
N.S. 


40 |Commenced Nov. 8, 1926, against discharge of em- 


ployee. Terminated Nov. 4, 1926. 


SSeS 
*Reports indicate that the strikers had been replaced but there were still a number of employees out and 


on the strike or lockout benefit list of the union. 


) 
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THE COAL MINING INDUSTRY DISPUTE IN GREAT BRITAIN 


HE dispute involving about 1,000,000 coal 
miners in Great Britain in a cessation 
of work from ‘May 1, 1926, and the sympa- 
thetic strike of about 1,500,000 other workers 
from May 3 to May 12, usually referred to as 
the “general strike,” were dealt with in the 
issues of the Lasour Gazerts for April, p. 393, 
May, p. 475, and June, p. 581. After the 
termination of the general strike, proposals 
for settling the coal mining dispute made 
from time to time were rejected by the par- 
ties to it and the dispute continued until the 
end of November, when most of the miners 
had returned to work without a general settle- 
ment. 

As previously stated in the Lasour GAZETTE 
the proposals of the mine operators in termin- 
ating the agreement in July, 1925, were for 
lower wages than those provided under the 
agreement in force since June, 1924, and were 
rejected by the miners. To avoid a coal mining 
stoppage and a general strike the government 
provided for a subsidy to cover the loss of the 
mine operators under existing wages and work- 
ing conditions until May 1, 1926. In the 
meantime a Royal Commission investigated 
the industry and made certain recommenda- 
tions, the principal being against any further 
subsidy, in favour of a reorganization of the 
industry, and for a lower wage scale until the 
results of the reorganization should have been 
experienced. The miners and the mine opera- 
tors did not reach an agreement on this basis 
so that the cessation of mining on May 1, 
termed a “lockout” by the miners’ resulted. 
The Commission had stated that either lower 
wages or longer hours were necessary for the 
economic carrying on of the industry, but that 
owing to a world surplus of coal at low prices 
it was not advisable to have longer hours in- 
stead of lower wages. A statute of 1919 had 
provided for seven hours per day as the maxi- 
mum working hours underground. 

A memorandum by Sir Herbert Samuel, 
Chairman of the Royal Commission, dealing 
with methods which might be agreed upon 
to carry out the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee and containing provisions to meet some 
of the objections of the miners, was delivered 
to the officials of the Trades Union Congress 
just before the calling off of the general strike, 
and it was apparently upon the expectation 
that this would form the basis for negotiations 
to end the coal dispute that the general strike 
was called off. One important feature of this 
memorandum was its proposal that the 
miners should suffer no reduction in wages 


until reorganization of the industry had been 
undertaken and that the wages of the lower 
paid miners should not be adversely affected. 
The miners immediately refused to accept the 
terms of this memorandum as a basis, and 
on May 15 the Prime Minister made pro- 
posals providing for reorganizing the industry, 
undertaking to provide for such legislation 
as might be necessary to give effect to the 
measures agreed upon, including the establish- 
ment of a Joint Board with an independ- 
ent chairman to draw up a national agree- 
ment as to principles as to wages and working 
conditions with district negotiations as to ac- 
tual rates, hours, etc., the independent chair- 
man to decide in the event of any disagree- 
ment as to wages. This proposal was rejected 
by both the miners and the mine operators. 

Further negotiations being unsuccessful, on 
June 15 the Prime Minister announced that 
the government would introduce legislation 
suspending for a period the existing law re- 
stricting work in the mines to seven hours per 
day in order to make possible any agreement 
to end the dispute on the basis of a longer 
working day, and to facilitate such amalgama- 
tion, reorganization, etc., as might become 
desired by the parties concerned, 

The two bills for this purpose were assented 
to on July 7 and August 4, respectively. The 
latter bill also included provisions for a levy 
on royalties to be used in the provision of 
washing and drying accommodation, prohibit- 
ed the entry into the industry of any person 
over the age of eighteen not hitherto a miner, 
except with the consent of the Minister of 
Labour and empowered mining companies to 
establish profit sharing schemes notwithstand- 
ing any contrary provisions in their existing 
rules of incorporation, etc. It was also an- 
nounced that the government was to make 
regulations to carry out certain recommenda- 
tions of the Commission for improving the 
industry. The operators announced the terms 
under which they would give employment to 
miners who would return to work, in most 
cases including for three months the wages 
prior to the stoppage with an eight-hour day 
instead of seven. Very few men, however, 
returned to work under these terms. 

In July the representatives of several 
Christian churches, including the Church of 
England, addressed to the Prime Minister a 
proposal for carrying out the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission, which they believed, 
after consultation with some of the miners’ 
leaders, might be acceptable as representing 
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an advance upon anything the miners had 
previously been willing to agree to. This 
proposal included a resumption of work at 
wages and hours as before the stoppage; 
financial assistance from the government for 
a limited period of .negotiations not to ex- 
ceed four months; a national agreement; the 
members of the Royal Commission to be 
reappointed to deal with various points; and 
a joint board with an independent chair- 
man to decide all issues not agreed upon. The 
Prime Minister pointed out that a further 
subsidy was not in accordance with the Com- 
mission’s report and stated that he would not 
consent to any financial assistance by way 
of a subsidy to wages. The proposals from 
the representatives of the churches were by 
a delegate conference of the miners’ organiza- 
tion referred to the district councils with a 
recommendation that they be accepted. The 
districts, however, rejected them. A _ later 
delegate conference authorized the executive 
to re-open negotiations, any settlement to be 
subject to approval by the district councils 
and to be national in character. In a meet- 
ing with the operators on August 19, no set- 
tlement was reached, the operators insisting 
upon lower wages or longer hours, district 
agreements instead of a national agreement, 
and holding that governmental assistance was 
highly undesirable. A meeting of the miners 
with members of the government proved to 
be unsuccessful, and at the end of August 
one of the district councils asked the miners’ 
executive for permission to make a district 
settlement. The operators then had offered 
substantially the 1925 wage scale with seven 
and one-half hours per day. Early in Sep- 
tember the miners’ representatives informed 
the government that they were prepared to 
negotiate a settlement, including a reduction 
in labour costs. The mine operators’ organi- 
zation then informed the government that it 
was not now authorized to negotiate a general 
settlement, and when the government ob- 
jected to this policy, it was referred to the 
district associations, by whom it was re- 
affirmed, the latter holding out for district 
settlements. About the middle of September 
the government proposed that work should 
be resumed, a National Arbitration Tribunal 
tc decide any differences not settled in dis- 
trict negotiations. ‘The miners objected to 
this proposal, and on September 22 offered to 
negotiate on the basis of a return to work 
at the 1921 wage scale temporarily, an inde- 
pendent tribunal to decide on the terms of a 
national wages agreement and deal with the 
application of the Commission’s report. On 
October 6 the government repeated its offer 


of September 17, stating it would be open for 
only a few days, and on October 7 the dele- 
gate conference of the miners’ organization 
passed resolutions including proposals to call 
out the maintenance men, to request other 
unions to refuse to handle imported coal, to 
request a levy on trade union members by 
& special congress, and to urge all miners to 
continue the dispute and induce those who had 
returned to work to leave it. These resolu- 
tions were referred to the district councils 
and were approved. Some of the councils 
voted on the question whether they should 
ofter to negotiate district settlements. The 
miners’ leaders took steps to have the union 
of engineers, firemen, etc., call out the main- 
tenance men and to have the other unions ° 
refuse to handle coal, and to secure funds 
through the Trades Union Congress by a 
compulsory levy on union members. These 
proposals were refused, except that the Trades 
Union Congress decided upon a voluntary 
levy of 1d. per member per day. It was re- 
ported that miners were returning to work, 
in some districts in large numbers, under 
separate agreements. The officials of the 
Trades Union Congress met members of the 
gcvernment on October 26, and following this 
the miners accepted the principle of district 
agreements, and the government acted as 
mediator between the miners and the oper- 
ators, the latter refusing to meet the miners 
except in district negotiations. On Novem- 
ber 11 the government submitted a proposal 
which, if accepted by the miners, it was pre- 
pared to enforce by legislation if the oper- 
ators would not agree to it. This proposal 
included the negotiation of district agree- 
ments to be in conformity with certain stan- 
dards which included a district board with - 
independent chairman, adjustment of wage 
bonus according to the net proceeds of the 
industry in the district on the same prin- 
ciples as before the dispute, wage rates to be 
temporarily on the same scale as before the 
dispute except in certain districts, a national 
arbitral authority to be set up for six months 
by legislation, to which appeals from districts 
could be made in respect to the violation of 
certain principles in order to secure uniformity 
in all districts. The miners’ executive re- 
ferred this proposal to the district councils 
with a recommendation that it be approved, 
but these rejected it. Following this there 
was a widespread and steady return to work 
by the miners, settlements being made by 
districts, and in some cases by pit negotiations, 
the miners apparently preferring no general 
settlement to that proposed. 
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MINIMUM WAGES FOR WOMEN IN QUEBEC 


Board issues First Order, governing Laundries, Dye Works, etc., in 
Montreal and District. 


Spe Women’s Minimum Wage Board of 
Quebec issued during November the first 
order under the Minimum Wage Act of 1919, 
governing the laundry industry in the Mon- 
treal district. The Act was amended in 1925 
to permit the renumeration of the members 
of the Board, and in 1926 it was further amen- 
ded by the enlargement of the number of com- 
missioners under the Act from three to four. 
The Board was appointed accordingly in July, 
1925. Mr. Gustave Franca, the Chairman, had 
been the chairman of the Quebec provincial 
executive of the Trade and Labour Congress 
of Canada. He acted as technical adviser 
to the delegate representing the workers of 
Canada at the Seventh International Labour 
Conference, Geneva, 1925. Mr. Brunet is one 
of the leaders of the National Catholic Union, 
and Messrs. Griffin and Richard are employers 
in industries employing large numbers of 
female workers. 

The Board’s methods of procedure were out- 
lined in the Lasour Gazette, January, 1926, 
page 4. Questionnaires were sent out to 
women’s organizations and labour unions 
throughout the province in order to ascertain 
the amount of the weekly budget of a working 
woman in the various parts of the province, 
the budget including the cost of board and 
lodging, clothing, and sundries. The working 
women were invited to assist in collecting this 
information, which served as a basis in deter- 
mining the minimum wage needed to meet 
the requirements of the employees’ weekly 
budget. The text of the order follows:— 


Order No. 1—Governing Female Employees 
in Laundries, Dye Works and Dry Cleaning 
Establishments, mn the City and Island of 
Montreal and a radius of 10 miles around and 
beyond the Island. 


1. Mintumum: No wage shall be less per 
week for the regular recognized working period 
of the establishment than is set forth in the 
following table— 











Experienced Inexperienced 
Workers Workers Apprentices 
$12 00 | Over 18 years Under 18 years 


6 months at $10.00 | 6 months at $ 9.00 
6 ee 11.00 | 6 s 10.00 
se 11.00 





No worker, who begins as a young girl shall, 
after reaching the age of 18 years, receive less 
than the wages prescribed for an inexperienced 


worker over 18 years. If she has been em- 
ployed in the industry for a year or more be- 
fore reaching the age of 18 years, she shall be 
considered an experienced worker upon reach- 
ing the age of 18 years and receive not less 
than the minimum wage of experienced 
workers. 

2. Maximum of Inexperienced Workers: Not 
more than 35 per cent of the total of female 
employees in any establishment shall be either 
inexperienced adults or apprentices under 18 
years of age. 

3. Overtime: Any female employee doing 
work in excess of the regular recognized work- 
ing period of the establishment shall be paid 
for same at not less than the regular rates. 

4. Lost Time: Auy female employee losing © 
time during the regular recognized working 
period of the establishment will be paid pro- 
portionately for the actual number of hours 
worked. 

5. Deductions for Absence: No deduction 
below the minimum wage line for absence shall 
exceed the value of the time lost, reckoned 
proportionately to the regular recognized 
working period of the establishment. 

6. Waiting: An employee required to wait 
on the premises shall be paid for the time thus 
spent. 

7. Permits: The Board may issue permits 
for lower wages on behalf of aged, or handi- 
capped workers. It may also grant permits 
of variation or suspension of any of these regu- 
lations in case of exceptional conditions. Em- 
ployers and employees are invited to consult 
the Board regarding any problems which this 
Order may concern. 

8. Penalties: Any violation of this Order 
is punishable by fine. (See Section 12 of 
the Act). 

9. Posting: Each establishment shall keep 
copy of this Order posted in a conspicuous 
place. 

10. This Order is subject to annual revision 
by the Board. 

11. This Order shall come into force and be 
effective on March Ist, 1927. 


Gus. Francg. Chairman. 
Omer BRUNET. 

J. C. GRIFFIN. 

EUGENE RICHARD. 


Dated at Montreal, this 11th day of Novem- 
ber, 1926. 
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Minimum Wages for Female Employees in Massachusetts 


The report of the Minimum Wage Commis- 
sion of Massachusetts has been received by 
the Department. The duties of the Commis- 
sion under the Minimum Wage law of the 
State comprise investigating tha wages of 
women employees; establishing wage boards 
to recommend minimum rates of wages; en- 
tering wage decrees based on the recom- 
mendations of the boards; inspecting to de- 
termine compliance with the decrees, and 
publishing the results of its findings. 

Investigations were held during the year into 
the wages of women employed in the manu- 
facture of shoe cut stock. Nearly three- 
fourths of these women were found to be 
earning less than $13 a week, the majority 
being on a piece-rate basis. A similar inquiry 
was in progress in connection with employ- 
ment in electrical machinery and supplies. 

Four wage boards were at work during the 
year. The Bread and Bakery products wage 
board adopted a cost of living budget of $13 
for a self-supporting woman in this occupa- 
tion and recommended a minimum rate to 
correspond. 

The Wage Board for the millinery trades 
estimated the cost of living for a self-sup- 
porting woman in the occupation as $13.90. 
Owing to conditions in the retail branch of 
the industry in particular, the board recom- 
mended that the minimum rate be established 
at $13 a week for the present. The board 
made the further suggestion that the rate be 
increased or decreased in the future in accord- 
ance with changes in the cost of living. To 
obtain this rate, an employee of ordinary 
ability must be at least 19 years of age and 
have been employed in the industry at least 
four seasons of sixteen weeks each, and have 
had at least two spring and two fall seasons’ 


experience; or in the case of employees whose 
work is not of seasonal character, at least two 
years. Lesser rates are fixed in accordance 
with the experience of the employee. 

The Stationery goods and Envelopes Wage 
Board estimated the cost of living as $13.75 
and recommended a minimum rate to corre- 
spond. The board also recommended special 
minimum rates ranging from $9 to $12 accord- 
ing to age and experience. 

Minimum Wage decrees have been estab- 
lished in (Massachusetts (up to February 1, 
1926) governing female employment in the 
following classes of work. The minimum rates 
for experienced employees, or in some occupa- 
tions for those of “ordinary ability” are as 
follows :— 


Weekly 
Men’s clothing and raincoat occupation... .. .. $15.60 
Corset o¢eupation.:/\.....0961 4, 406m.) aaeeeeiene 
Knit goods (other than standard lines of hosiery 
and underwear, but including knit athletic 
BOOS) cae Tc ae. Mee ee nee Me pe ene ae a TI Zi 
Office and other building cleaners’ occupation 15.40 
Women’s clothing factories (cloak, suit, skirt, 
dregs..and. waist shops), 2 sf mn pwon'ded acckle nko 
Paper box occupation (including set-up, corru- 
gated and folding boxes) .. .. .. . 13.50 
Rétail! storebies, ..08 We BURR ee ae ee 
Men’s furnishings factories (manufacturers of 
men’s and boys’ shirts, overalls and other 
workingmen’s garments, men’s neckwear and 
other furnishings, and men’s women’s and 
children’s garters and suspenders. .. .. .. 18.78 
Muslin underwear, petticoat, apron, kimono, 
house dress, women’s neckwear and child- 
ren’s' ‘clothing factories “}.°22" 257°..." eee donee 
atindry Soe shoe eee 13.50 
Brush industry .. .. oretitate 13.92 
Druggists’, preparations... .. «+. «seis eee aie ae eae 
Canning and preserving and minor lines of 
confectionery occupation .. i 13.66 
Bread and bakery products.. . 13.00 
Millinerys occupation. ,.:..2....% ec 13.06 
Stationery goods and envelopes.. .. .. .. «. «- 13.73 
Candy occupation . 13 06 





ANNUAL REPORT OF BRITISH MINISTRY OF LABOUR 


base second annual report on the work of 
the Ministry of Labour of Great. Bri- 
tain, recently published, describes the varied 
activities of the Department during 1925. Its 
work is in eight main divisions, as follows:— 


1. Industrial Relations (Conciliation and 
Arbitration) —The functions of the Ministry 
under this head are (a) The administration of 
the Industrial Courts Act, 1919, and the Con- 
ciliation Act, 1896, the powers and duties of 
the Board of Trade under the latter Act 
having been transferred to the Minister of 
Labour under the New Ministries and Secre- 
taries Act, 1916; (b) rendering assistance in 
the establishment of joint bodies such as 
Conciliation Boards, under section 4 of the 


Conciliation Act, 1896, and Joint Industrial 
Councils, on the lines recommended by the 
Whitley Committee on the Relations between 
employers and employed; (c) co-ordination 
of the administration of the Fair Wages 
Resolution of the House of Commons; (d) 
miscellaneous. 

During 1925, 257 disputes were settled with 
the assistance of the Ministry. 

2. Employment —This division includes 
(1) the work of the employment exchanges, 
through which 1,279,292 workpeople were 
placed in employment in 1925. The total 
number of registrations in 1925 in Great 
Britain (including re-registration of the same 
persons) was 12,728,238, as compared with 
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11,262,887 in 1924, 8,774,644 in 1923, and 
8,819,523 in 1922. Of the registrations ‘in 
1925, 8,815,666 were men, 2,953,214 women and 
960,358 juveniles (under 18 years of age); 
the corresponding figures for 1924 were 7,526,- 
305 men, 2,823,405 women, and 913,127 
juveniles. The trade groups in which the 
largest number of registrations of men were 
recorded during the last four years were: 
engineering; building; transport; general 
labourers; shipbuilding; mining and quarry- 
ing; metal manufacture; cotton. The above 
is the order in which these various groups 
were affected in 1922; the order did not 
greatly differ in the other years, except that 
mining and quarrying rose to the second place 
in 1924 and to the first place in 1925. The 
corresponding groups for women were cotton; 
domestic service; dress; miscellaneous tex- 
tiles; commercial; food, tobacco, drink, etc.; 
woollen; paper, printing, etc.; engineering; 
transport; pottery, glass, etc. In each year 
the greatest number of registrations was in 
the cotton trade; next in magnitude comes 
domestic service, followed by dress in 1922, 
1923, and 1924, and by woollen in 1925. 


(2) The King’s National Roll, or the 
national scheme for the employment of dis- 
abled ex-service men. 


(3) Juvenile section, including vocational 
guidance and employment service; training 
of unemployed; oversea employment, unem- 
ployment relief, etc. 


3. Unemployment Insurance—The report 
refers to the changes introduced by the Un- 
employment Insurance Act, 1925, and to 
changes in the Unemployment Insurance 
Acts consequential on the Widows’, Orphans, 
and Old Age Contributory Pensions Act, 1925. 
These Acts are administered by the Depart- 
ment. The percentage unemployed among 
insured workpeople, which in December, 1924, 
was 10.6, had risen by the following Febru- 
ary to 11.1 and although it dropped slightly 
in the three succeeding months, it had reached 
11.6 by June and 11.9 by August; there- 
after it commenced to drop until by Decem- 
ber it had become 10.1. This percentage 
represents well over one million persons. The 
debt of the Unemployment Fund, which at 
the end of December, 1924, was £5,410,000, 
was £7,595,000 at the end of December, 1925. 


4. Trade Boards—The Trade Boards Acts 
of 1909 and 1918 are administered by the 
Minister of Labour. The report describes the 
trades to which these Acts apply, and the 
constitution of the trade boards and district 
trade committees. During 1925 minimum 
wage rates were established for fourteen trades. 
The work of this branch involved numerous 


inspections and enforcements, as well as 
special inquiries. 


5. Labour Statistics—Information is regu- 
larly collected and statistics are compiled and 
published, with regard to employment and 
unemployment, wages and hours of labour, 
changes in working-class cost of living, strikes 
and lockouts, organizations of employers and 
workpeople, and other labour matters. In- 
formation is also obtained and presented as 
to the development of the labour situation in 
countries oversea. In addition, special in- 
vestigations are made from time to time on 
subjects of current interest, and on particular 
questions with regard to which information 
is required by the government or by govern- 
ment departments. 


6. International Labour Division—This 
division is concerned with the subject of the 
Recommendations and Draft Conventions of 
the International Labour Organization. 


7. Training of the Unemployed.—In regard 
to the work of this branch the report says:— 
“There are a large number of young men 
on the registers of the Employment Exchanges 
who, owing to the war and the subsequent 
industrial depression, have had little or no 
opportunity of learning a skilled trade or of 
obtaining regular employment even in a semi- 
skilled trade or unskilled trade, with the re- 
sult that they have had no practical experi- 
ence in the use of tools, and have never 
acquired the habits and discipline which 
come from regular work. In consequence these 
men find it very difficult to obtain any em- 
ployment other than on purely unskilled work 
of a casual nature. In the belief that even 
a short course of training would greatly im- 
prove the general employability of this class 
of men the Ministry of Labour decided, as 
an experimental measure, in the autumn of 
1925, to give a six months’ course of training 
to a limited number of such men. For this 
purpose four training centres have been es- 
tablished two of which are non-residential, at 
Birmingham and Wallsend-on-Tyne, and two 
residential, at Claydon, near Ipswich, and at 
Weeting Park, near Brandon, Suffolk. Each 
of the two urban centres has capacity for 400 
trainees at one time, while the rural centres 
have, or will have, capacity for 200 men in 
each.” : 


8. Temporary Functions arising out of the 
War——tThese functions include a scheme for 
the industrial training and placing of former 
soldiers. 

The report also gives an account of the 
proceedings of the Central Committee on 
Women’s Training and Employment. 
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IMPERIAL CONFERENCE AND STATE-AIDED EMPIRE SETTLEMENT 


fake subject of oversea settlement, includ- 
ing training and social insurance, was 
among the subjects which received special con- 
sideration at the Imperial Conference held 
in London last month. A special sub-commit- 
tee was formed to study the question and draft 
a report. The chairman of the committee was 
the Earl of Clarendon, under-secretary of State 
for Dominion Affairs, who is also chairman of 
the Oversea Settlement Committee. Canada 
was represented on the sub-committee by the 
Honourable Vincent Massey; Mr. F. C. Blair, 
assistant deputy minister, Department of Im- 
migration, and Mr. J. Bruce Walker, Director 
of European Emigration. 


The subject of assisted migration had been 
considered at the Imperial Economic Confer- 
ence held at London in October and Novem- 
ber, 1923. That conference defined the objects 
of the policy of Empire settlement as “a re- 
distribution of the white population of the 
Empire in the best interests of the Empire as 
a whole.” This definition was accepted by 
the sub-committee of. the recent conference as 
the starting point of their inquiry. They 
recognized the importance of “speeding up” 
the redistribution of population, but opposed 
any suggestion of mass movements, believing 
that a sound policy must be based upon scien- 
tific and carefully considered schemes. 

It may be recalled that the British Parlia- 
ment in 1922 enacted the Empire Settlement 
Act. The results directly obtained by this 
legislation during the first three years were 
found to be disappointing, but a substantial 
increase had set in during the present year. 
The chairman of the committee reported that 
he and the vice-chairman of. the Oversea 
Settlement Committee had spent three months 
in Canada, where they found great possibilities 
for overseas settlement. 


The general policy of the conference was 
expressed in the following resolution :— 


The Conference is of opinion that the problem of 
oversea, settlement, which is that of a redistribution 
of the white population of the Empire in the best 
interests of the whole British Commonwealth, is one 
of paramount importance, especially as between Great 
Britain on the one hand and Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand on the other. The Conference notes with 
satisfaction that the desired redistribution of population 
is being accelerated by the policy which has been 
consistently pursued since its acceptance by the Resolu- 
tion of the Conference of Prime Ministers in 1921. It 
endorses the view expressed at that Conference that 
the policy should be a permanent one. It recognizes 
that it would be impracticable, owing to financial, 
economic and political considerations, to promote mass 


movements of population, but it is satisfied that by 
continuous adherence to the present policy, it should be 
possible steadily to increase the flow of population te 
those parts of the British Commonwealth where it is 
most needed for development and general security and 
where it will find the greatest’ opportunities. 


The committee recognized that while the 
bulk of the population of Great Britain was 
urban in character the settlement jof the 
Dominions, particularly Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand and Southern Rhodesia, must be 
chiefly based upon their need for agricultural 
development. Such development, in the view 
of the committee, is materially dependent upon 
the growth of the co-operative spirit in the 
formation of associations for rural credit, mar- 
keting of produce, etc. They found that con- 
siderable progress had been made in this 
direction, but commended to the Dominioa 
Governments the desirability of further stimu- 
lating co-operative effort among producers. 


In the course of the inquiry the committee 
reviewed the migration arrangements already 
in effect in the Dominions. In Canada, it - 
was noted, the immigration authorities had 
decided to establish in Great Britain a Cana- 
dian Medical Service, under which medical 
examination of prospective settlers is to be 
carefully systematized and conducted free of 
charge. The Canadian Assisted Passage 
Agreement, which came into operation on 
January 1, 1926, is to be renewed. Under 
this agreement, men and their dependents 
proceeding to take up agricultural work and 
women {household workers are granted pass- 
ages at a reduced rate varying according to 
the final destination in Canada, with free pass- 
ages for children up to 17 years of age. The 
agreement has been attended with most satis- 
factory results. The number of assisted mi- 
grants who proceeded to Canada during 1925 
was 8,803, and during the first nine months of 
1926 the number was 18,948. 


In Canada, the Department of Immigration 
and Colonization undertake all arrangements 
for the reception and after care of assisted 
migrants. In addition, certain welfare work 
is undertaken by recognized private organi- 
zations. For instance, juvenile migration is 
in the hands of Juvenile Migration Societies, 
which are subject to the direction, and the 
children themselves, to the supervision of 
the Department, of Immigration. There are 
also special schemes for boys arranged with 
the Ontario Government and the Govern- 
ment of the Province of Alberta. All house- 
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hold workers must proceed under the auspices 
either of the Department of Immigration or 
of a recognized voluntary organization which 
has assumed responsibility for their welfare. 

The committee were specially favourable to 
family migration. In Canada the 3,000 Famil- 
ies Scheme is proving so ‘conspicuously suc- 
cessful that it has been decided to enter into 
a further scheme for the settlement of suit- 
able families on Crown Lands and on pri- 
vately owned lands in Canada. 

The migration of juveniles was among the 
special recommendations of the committee, 
who drew particular attention to the scheme 
arranged by the Oversea Settlement Com- 
mittee with the government of Ontario under 
which a training farm [(the Vimy Ridge 
Farm) has been provided for training and 
placing of immigrant boys from Great Brit- 
alin, 

The committee recommend further efforts 
te increase the migration of women, particu- 
larly of those adapted for household work. 


\ 


In regard to land settlement the committee 
note with approval a proposed experimental 
scheme in Canada for the settlement of famil- 
ies upon undeveloped Crown lands. Such 
a scheme would receive support from the goy- 
ernment of Great Britain, which would be 
willing to make ladvances to the settlers for 
stock, equipment and housing. It is hoped 
further that the co-operation of private owners 
of unoccupied lands will be secured in support 
of such a scheme. 

The committee in their report dwelt on the 
importance of special training, and noted with 
approval the existing arrangements for the 
extensive training of prospective settlers. Can- 
ada and Australia, it was reported, were will- 
ing to provide instructors and equipment 
for such undertakings. 

The committee recommended that special 
efforts should be made to improve the ameni- 
ties of rural life, to increase marketing facili- 
ties, and to standardize social insurance 
schemes throughout the British Empire. 


Piece Work in the Russian Soviet Republics 


The recent course of wages in the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics (Russia) is described 
by W. Schmidt, People’s Commissar for 
Labour, in a contribution to International 
Press Correspondence for October 7, quoted 
in the Nation (New York) of November 10, 
in part as follows:— 

“Tf we regard the months of April to June 
of the economic year 1922-1923 as represent- 
ing 100, the average real wage in the whole of 
industry rose to 124 in the corresponding 
months of the economic year 1923-1924, to 145 
in April to June in the economic year 1924- 
1925, and to 167 in the corresponding months 
of the economic year 1925-1926, and, there- 
fore, rose altogether by 67 per cent during this 
period. This advance was achieved through 
a general increase of wages, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, by the introduction of 
piece-work for the skilled workers and of 
supplementary premiums for the labourers. In 
view of the high piece-work wages the in- 
crease of wages for skilled workers has ex- 
ceeded the increase in the pay of the labourers. 

“The growth of the wages of the skilled 
workers is adequately guaranteed by the 
system of piece rates, and will still be in the 
future, as the output of labour increases in 
consequence of the fresh equipment of in- 
dustry and the introduction of rational 
methods of organizing work. This possibility, 
however, does not exist for unskilled and semi- 


skilled labourers working at so much per hour, 
and it is, therefore, necessary to bring their 
earnings more into accord with those of the 
skilled workers. This was, and still remains, 
a task of the labour movement. 


“A number of measures were adapted to 
this end: increase of wages for those in re- 
ceipt of the lowest rates of pay under the col- 
lective contracts, increase of salaries of the 
lowest categories of employees, together with 
the execution of the standardization of the 
salaries of civil servants, subsidizing of the local 
budgets for the purpose of increasing the pay 
of the low grades, etc. These steps did not pre- 
viously suffice to produce satisfactory results, 
and it is only now that the consolidated gen- 
eral economic situation affords the possibility 
of putting through a number of measures in 
this direction in order to increase the wages 
of the low-paid workers. But even these 
measures must be effected without causing 
a strain to our currency and without entailing 
other undesirable economic consequences. 


“Tt is therefore, necessary, in accordance 
with the resolution of the Council of People’s 
Commissariats, dated September 21, that we 
pay close attention during the year 1926-1927 
to the increasing of the wages, especially of 
the low-paid groups of workers in industry, 
transport, post, and telegraph services, in con- 
sonance with their financial possibilities.” 
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NOTES ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


Apprentice Training at Hamilton, Ont. 


PPRENTICESHIP in Canada is not 
dead. In fact, a revival of the practice 
is taking place in all parts of the Dominion. 
The old form of indentured apprenticeship, 
under which the master accepted full responsi- 
bility for the training and education of his ap- 
prentices, is being replaced by new systems 
under which industry, as represented by or- 
ganized labour and employers’ associations, 
and the state, as represented by vocational 
schools, are co-operating in their efforts to 
provide a sound general education and 
thorough trade training to all young people 
entering industrial occupations. Under this 
new plan, the employer is relieved of responsi- 
bility for that part of the training which can 
best be done in schools, while the schools do 
not attempt to duplicate or replace the train- 
ing and experience which can best be given 
on the job. The apprentice receives a more 
thorough training than is possible when 
schools and industry work independently, and 
the cost of training is greatly reduced. 

Some idea of the methods adopted in pro- 
viding this new type of training can be gained 
from the following abbreviated description of 
the work being done in Hamilton, Ontario. 

The apprentices attending the Hamilton 
Technical Institute may be classified under 
two headings :— 


I. Trade apprentices (those apprenticed to 
the trade) (a) Building apprentices:—(i) 
Bricklayers, (11) Carpenters; (b) Printing ap- 
prentices. 

II. Industrial apprentices (those apprenticed 
to industrial firms). 


At present there are seventy trade appren- 

tices in attendance consisting of: 34 printing 
apprentices, 20 bricklaying apprentices, 16 car- 
penter apprentices. 
' The industrial apprentices number 105, as 
follows:—17 tool-makers, 18 machinists, 33 
electrical, 6 moulders, 10 drafting, 12 pattern- 
makers, 3 pipe-fitters, 1 die-sinker, 3 survey- 
ing, 1 cabinet-maker, 1 chemist. 


Training and Attendance 
I. Trade Apprentices. 


(a) (1) Bricklayers—These apprentices at- 
tend two evenings a week, two hours per even- 
ing, and study bricklaying, drafting and 
mathematics. (2) Carpenters—These appren- 
tices attend, two evenings a week, two hours 
per evening. One evening is devoted to 
carpentry work and the other to drafting. 


(b) Printers—These. apprentices attend at 
least two-half-days and six evenings per month 
and study the “ Lessons in Printing” as pre— 
pared by the Educational Department of the 
International Typographical Union. 


Il. Industrial Apprentices. 


(a) Those attending one-half day (4 hours) 
and one evening (2 hours) per week study the 
following subjects:—shop practice, shop 
mathematics, drafting and English. The 
electrical apprentices study electricity in ad- 
dition to the above. 


(b) Those attending two evenings per week 
(2 hours per evening) study drafting one 
evening and mathematics the other evening. 
With the exception of English, the apprentices 
receive individual instruction in all their sub- 
jects. Little or no class work is attempted. 
To make this possible, the groups are kept 
small, 14 to 18 students being considered a 
satisfactory group. ‘The courses consist of 
lesson sheets which enable the apprentice to 
make as rapid progress as his ability and ap- 
plication permits without hindrance from 
slower or newly enrolled class-mates. 


Organizations Controlling Apprenticeship 


I. Trade Apprentices: 
2. Carpenter; (b) Printers. 

In each of these trades, apprenticeship is 
controlled by a committee consisting of repre- 
sentatives appointed by the employers and 
by the union, two from each. 


II. Industrial Apprentices—in the larger 
firms, the employment manager usually has 
charge of apprentices. In the smaller firms, © 
it is generally the works manager. 


(a) 1. Bricklayers, 


Relationship to the Technical Institute 


1. (a) Building Apprentices: 1. Bricklayers, 
2. Carpenter. 

An agreement is entered into between the 
Union and Employers on the one hand and 
the Institute on the other, for example:— 


Bricklayers’ Agreement: 


We, the undersigned Building Contractors, in agree- 
ment with the Bricklayers Union (Local No. 1), hereby 
signify our approval of the conditions relating to the 
course of instruction for apprentices in Bricklaying as 
herein set forth, said course to be conducted at the 
Hamilton Technical Institute. 

1. The fixing of the time for classes, the planning 
of the course of instruction, the conducting of exam- 
inations and all other matters of a general nature 
shall be entrusted to a committee of five, two to be 
appointed by the Contractors, two by the Bricklayers 
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Union and the fifth to be the Principal of the Tech- 
nical Institute. 

2. Apprentices are to attend classes at the Technical 
Institute two evenings per week, two hours per even- 
ing, during ten months in the year (September lst to 
June 30th). 

3. The Contractors agree to pay each apprentice for 
one half the time he is in attendance at said classes, 
the rate of pay to be the same as the said apprentice 
receives during the day. 

4. The Contractors undertake to provide for the 
compulsory attendance of apprentices at said classes 
when making out indenture papers after this date. 

5. The Bricklayers Union undertakes to promote the 
attendance of all bricklaying apprentices at said classes. 

6. No fee will be charged by the Technical Institute 
for attendance at said classes. 

7. The Technical Institute undertakes to forward to 
the masters of said apprentices, a weekly report on 
the attendance of apprentices, and a report every 
two months on conduct, application and _ progress. 

Dated at Hamilton, Ont., June 26, 1924. 


(b) Printing Apprentices—An agreement is 
entered into between the Union and the 
School, as follows:— 


1. Printing Agreement: 


1. The study group shall be known as the Printing 
Trades Extension Class.” 

2. The purpose of the class is for the education of 
apprentices and journeymen engaged in the printing 
business in Hamilton and adjacent territory and to 
the end that higher types of craftsmen may be avail- 
able in the printing trade. 

3. The class shall meet on such days and nights 
as specified by the principal of the school, such periods 
being allotted so as to enable the scholars to complete 
their lessons as specified in the course. 

4. This class shall be composed entirely of registered 
apprentices or journaymen who wish to take the 
course, unless such condition is waived by the Union 
upon application of the school authorities. 

5. Non-registered apprentices may be drawn from any 
plant or parts of plants and are to be given the same 
privileges with respect to attendance at this class as 
registered apprentices, so long as they are seriously 
interested in the art of printing. 

6. The Apprentice Committee of Hamilton Typograph- 
ical Union shall act in any advisory capacity in select- 
ing non-registered apprentices for the class to the 
end that the best available talent be brought into 
the trade. 

7. Registered appre.tices and members of Hamilton 
Typographical Union are granted enrolment priority. 

8. The International Typographical Union Lessons in 
Printing, as prepared by its Educational Department, 
shall serve as the text for the Printing Trades Ex- 
tension Class. ‘This shall not debar such other books 
and reference materi ° as may be deemed desirable by 
the instructor in teaching the subject. 

9. It is agreed that’ each student is required to in- 
dividually work out the tests accompanying these 
lessons and as evidence thereof, the instructor will keep 
a file of the exercises and answers to questions, to be 
submitted to the Apprentice Committee of Hamilton 
Typographical Union from time to time, as ex- 
plained in Section 10. 

10. The class instructor must file all test answers of 
students so as to be available if such students later 
enter the trade and desire recognition by the Inter- 
national Typographical Union as to their educational 
qualifications. 

11. Report cards shall be furnished monthly to the 
following:—(1) Foreman or proprietor; (2) Parent or 
guardian; (3) Local Union Apprentice Committee, cov- 
ering attendance and progress, with such suggestions 


regarding the students’ deficiencies as may seem help- 
ful. 

12. It is agreed that in consideration of the exclusive 
use of the I.T.U. Lessons in Printing that these lesson 
papers will be supplied by the International Typo- 
graphical Union to the Hamilton Technical Institute 
for use of students in the Printing Trades Extension 
Class at a discount of 40 per cent from regular rates, 
viz., $15 for each set of lesson papers if paid in full 
in advance. It is understood that the Apprentice Com- 
mittee of Hamilton Typographical Union will be re- 
sponsible for the collection of these fees. 

13. All apprentices failing to subscribe for the Inter- 
national Typographical Union Lessons in Printing 
through the Hamilton Technical Institute will be 
required by the Union to subscribe to the course in the 
regular way and at regular rates. Payment will be 
made through the regular channels of the Union. 

14. The instructor shall be a man of highest char- 
acter, a practical printer of at least five years’ com- 
posing room experience in the printing trade and shall 
meet the educational requirement of the Ontario De- 
partment of Education. He shall be a member of 
Hamilton Typographical Union, No. 129. 


Il. Industrial Apprentices—An agreement 
is entered into between the firm sand the 


school. The following agreement is typical: 

Conditions under which Canadian Westinghouse Ap- 
prentices are to attend the Technical Institute. 

1. All apprentices taken on after this date to have 
an educational standard, equivalent to High School En- 
trance. 

2. All apprentices to attend classes at the Technical 
Institute four hours per week during the day (fore- 
noon or afternoon of one day, as may be arranged) 
and evening classes two hours per week (one evening). 

3. All apprentices to be paid. the regular rate of pay 
for the time in attendance at) day school. Pay to be 
deducted in case of absence from school on the same 
basis as deductions are made for absence from work. 

4. The Technical Institute to submit a weekly absentee 
report to the Canadian Westinghouse Company, Limi- 
ted. 

5. All apprentices to be required to write on an ex- 
amination every six months (end of June and end of 
December), said examination to be set jointly by the 
Canadian Westinghouse Company Limited and the 
Technical Institute. 

6. The results of examination specified in No. 5 will 
be taken into consideration in fixing rates of pay. 

7. Evening Classes—The Canadian Westinghouse 
Company Limited will pay the registration fees for the 
evening classes at which regular attendance is re- 
quired and non-attendance without reasonable ex- 
cuse or permission will be considered cause for dis- 
missal. 

8. The schedule of work will be prepared jointly by 
the Principal of the Technical Institute and a repre- 
sentative of the Canadian Westinghouse Company Limi- 
ted. , 

The above agreements in no case impose 
any legal obligations on the parties con- 
cerned. In each case it is simply a state- 
ment of the understanding arrived at be- 
tween the school and the firm or union. Two 
fundamental principles are involved in each 
agreement :— 


ee 1. The firm or union accepts the responsi- 


bility of apprentice attendance. 

9. The Technical Institute undertakes to 
teach the apprentices a course of study ac- 
ceptable to thé firm or union. 
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Apprenticeship in the Building Trades at Toronto 


The increasing interest in apprenticeship, 
which has been apparent for the past few 
years in the building industry at Toronto, 
has resulted in definite steps towards the 
organization of a comprehensive and effective 
system of trade training. 


A tentative plan of organization has been 
approved by the employers who have engaged 
a competent man on a part-time basis to 
survey the field and commence operations 
with a view to developing the necessary co- 
operation between groups, and creating per- 
sonal interest on the part of every employer 
who may be expected to participate in the 
scheme. Organized labour is interested in 
the new plan and the educational authorities 
welcome this opportunity of linking school 
work with training on the job. There ap- 
pears to be no reason why the plan should 
not be successful. Its development will re- 
sult in co-operative effort on the part of 
employers, organized labour and educators in 
the task of supplying future skilled workers 
for the building trades. 


The plan as outlined provides for a provin- 
cial apprenticeship council, local apprentice- 
ship committees, provincial and local secre- 
taries or supervisors, and indenture forms re- 
quiring four or more years of service, thorough 
trade training and a fixed scale of wages. It 
is proposed that, applicants for apprenticeship 
shall be between the ages of 16 and 20 inclu- 
sive, that all apprentices shall attend specially 
organized classes in the local technical schools 
or other places during approximately twelve 
weeks of each of the first two years of appren- 
ticeship, and that time in classes shall be 
paid for, at fixed rates, by the Provincial 
Council. Funds for this and other purposes 
are to be collected by the Council from em- 
ployers, on a stated basis. 


The Construction Apprenticeship Council of 
Ontario is to be representative of all the in- 
terests which may contribute to the proper 
development of an apprenticeship system in 
the Province of Ontario. The proposed Coun- 
cil will consist of :— 


(a) Two representatives from. the Associa- 
tion of Canadian Building and Con- 
struction Industries. 


(6) Two representatives from the Building 
Trades Congress. 


(c) One representative from the Ontario 
Architects Association. 


(d) One representative from the Engineer- 
ing Institute of Canada. 


(e) Two representatives from the Depart- 
ment of Technical Education of the 
(Province of Ontario. 


Its functions will be to appoint the neces- 
sary officers for carrying on the work, to pro- 
mote and organize local apprenticeship com- 
mittees, to receive and disburse the funds, to 
make rules and regulations, to determine the 
number of apprentices for each trade, to grant 
diplomas, and to act as a final court of appeal 
in all disputes pertaining to questions of 
policy. 


The Local Joint Trade Apprenticeship Com- 
mittee will be composed of :— 


(a) Two representatives of employers, ap- 
pointed by the Builders Exchange, 
where there is such an organization. 


(b) Two representatives of employees, ap- 
pointed by the Building Trades District 
Council, or Trade Organization where 
there are such organizations. 


(c) One independent, either architect or en- 
gineer, appointed by the Construction 
Apprenticeship Council of Ontario. 


In localities where there is no organized 
body of employers or employees, the Con- 
struction Apprenticeship Council of Ontario 
will appoint representatives to constitute a 
Local Apprenticeship Committee to carry out 
the objects of the apprenticeship system in 
the construction trades in such locality. 


The functions of the Local Committee are 
to appoint a chairman and secretary, to receive 
and register applications, to select and place 
apprentices, to supervise training, to cO-oper- 
ate with technical schools, to examine appren- 
tices, to transfer apprentices when necessary, to 
cancel indentures with the approval of the 
Provincial Council, to settle disputes not in- 
volving policy, to keep records of apprentices, 
to arrange credits for previous trade experience 
or vocational training, and to secure attendance 
vouchers for each apprentice during his periods 
in technical school classes. 
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Apprenticeship—lIts Status and its Possibilities 


The following paragraphs are taken from 
an article by Dorothy Sells, Ph.D., appearing 
in Industrial Management of July, 1926:— 


Apprenticeship on the Railways 


For two outstanding reasons railways have 
been leaders in developing private apprentice 
training schemes. In the first place more 
highly skilled work is still required on rail- 
ways than in most other industries. In addi- 
tion, because of their extensive nature and 
the location of shops in small towns which are 
usually inaccessible to technical schools of 
any kind, it is incumbent upon the railways 
themselves to train those employees who need 
a high degree of skill. As is usually the case 
among skilled workers, the labour turnover 
among railway employees is relatively low, so 
that they have been able to keep a large 
number of their own graduate apprentices. 

Beginning about 1899, embryo schemes for 
apprenticeship were begun, but it was not un- 
til 1905 that a full-fledged plan came into be- 
ing. Between that time and 1913, twenty-five 
railways established apprenticeship schools of 
one kind or another, and to-day many roads 
hke the Chesapeake and Ohio, which do not 
have self-contained training equipment, advise 
their men to make use of one of the more 
eomprehensive and sound railway correspond- 
ence courses, or in some instances offer cor- 
respondence courses of their own. Still, it is 
asserted by competent authorities that the ap- 
prenticeship movement on American railways 
is just beginning to function properly with 
the readjustment of the old system of appren- 
ticeship to meet modern conditions. 


The Grand Trunk Railway of Canada 


One of the railroads to do pioneer work in 
the training field was the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way, now a part of the (Canadian National 
System. At present apprentice schemes are 
maintained at six main stations and in addi- 
tion three travelling instructors are employed 
to visit seven other stations weekly, where 
they give instruction to apprentices. A spe- 
cial apprentice examiner tests all apprentices 
every six months for rate increases and reports 
directly to the supervisor of apprentices. Re- 
ports of the boy’s progress are sent to parents 
quarterly. 

Applicants for admission to the apprentice 
course must be between 16 and 21 years of 
age and must write a letter of application in 
order to give an indication of proficiency in 
‘ writing and spelling. A medical examination 
and one in simple arithmetic are also re- 


quired. Courses are offered in preparing for 
the following trades:— 


Motive Power Department — Machinists, 
boiler-makers, electricians, tinsmiths, pipe- 
fitters, blacksmiths, pattern-makers, molders, 
toolmakers, air-brake mechanics and mill- 
wrights. 

Car Department—Freight car builders, coach 
body builders, carpenters, wood machinists, 
tinsmiths, plumbers, brass finishers, painters, 
blacksmiths, machinists, cabinet makers, 
steamfitters and electricians. 


Shop instruction is supplemented by text 
book study and class-room work for two hours 
each week in mechanical drawing, sketching, 
mathematics, practical mechanics, and blue- 
print reading. 


On the completion of the five-year course 
a certificate is awarded, and many of the 
boys remain permanently with the road. In- 
deed, it is stated that the company rarely is 
obliged to go outside its own shops to fill a 
vacancy, and some of the highest positions 
are now filled by graduate apprentices. 


Printing Apprenticeship 


Although introduction of machinery has 
gained considerable headway in the printing 
industry within the last few years, it remains 
one of those trades requiring skilled workers 
in sufficiently large numbers to render ade- 
quate training a pressing necessity. More- 
over, it was the first industry in which organ- 
ized labour evinced an active concern about 
apprenticeship. 

An interesting phase of industrial training 
in the printing industry is that carried on by 
the National and the local Typothetae in 
various industrial centres. This progressive 
organization of employers early realized the 
importance of building up a supply of young 
skilled workers in the trade. To this end the 
Typothetae has instituted apprentice schools 
of its own in some cities and has co-operated 
in establishing educational facilities in other 
places with such agencies as the Y.M.C.A., 
the public schools, etc. 


The Foundry Industry 


With every increase in the use of machinery, 
the foundry industry becomes more impor- 
tant and the need for thorough, well-trained 
workers becomes more imperative. Especially 
is there need of young men to enter mold- 
ing work. While no great difficulty is found 
in recruiting young men for the cleaner, 
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lighter trade of pattern making, molding, with 
its heat, dirt, and dingyness does not attract 
boys of fourteen years. As a result, there is 
great scarcity of molders at the same time 
that the need for them is increased. This 
situation is being widely recognized by em- 
ployers to-day, and steps are being taken to 
acquaint young persons with the interests and 
possibilities in foundry work. Yet the extent 


of apprenticeship in the trade is still far too 
limited. 

The foundry industry to-day is very highly 
specialized, one firm often making only one 
kind of product. The type of training best 
suited to workers, therefore, depends largely 
upon the type of establishment and upon the 
kind of foundry work, whether iron, steel or 
brass. 


The Challenge to Vocational Education 


President Edwin A. Lee, of the American 
Vocational Association, describes the purposes 
of vocational education as follows: 


The challenge to vocational education as it 
relates to craftsmanship is in terms of enlist- 
ing as teachers the highest type of worker to 
be obtained. It was at first assumed that any 
man who knew his trade adequately could 
teach it, an assumption which still has its 
adherents in the academic fold. The Smith- 
Hughes Act recognized the fallacy of this 
assumption in what is probably the most 
important section of the law, that in which 
it is specified that no state after a certain 
date may receive federal aid in a field for 
which it has not established an approved pro- 
gram of teacher training. 


The challenge to vocational education as 
it relates to professional training is that we 
shall constantly evaluate our teacher training 
program in terms of the objectives we set 
up; that we shall continually scrutinize those 
objectives in the light of the purpose which 
we have set out to achieve; that we shall 
examine into the details of subject matter 
and practice we have incorporated in our 
programs in the attempt to discover whether 
or not in our desire to become professional 
we have not become abstractly theoretical, 
or on the other hand in our desire to remain 
practical we have not become narrowly me- 
chanical; that we shall recognize that no mat- 
ter how extensive the program we may set 
up there will always remain the problem of 
more and better organized upgrading of the 
vocational teacher after he has entered upon 
the actual job of trade training; and finally 
that there shall be in charge of our teacher- 
training programs men who see the problem of 
vocational education in its widest reaches, 
visioning its relationships to community life, 
to public education, to the entire social and 
economic structure, and translating that vision 
to those who are to bear the brunt of the 
toil as they carry on the work in the voca- 
tional schools and classes throughout the 
state. 

The greatest potential power of vocational 
education lies in the co-operative relation- 


ships which we set up with industry. Prob- 
lems such as creating under school con- 
ditions the atmosphere of the shop disappear 
when the trainee spends half his time in an 
actual factory under the spur of productive 
effort. The problem involved in making the 
transition from school life to work life a 
transition which shall be gradual and fric- 
tionless is solved easily and naturally under 
the conditions which obtain in a co-operative 
scheme of education. There is no commun- 
ity so small that it cannot carry on in some 
degree a program of vocational education if 
it will only take advantage of the opportuni- 
ties for co-operative education which exist 
within its own boundaries or adjacent thereto. 


The necessity for co-operation is not lim- 
ited to the vocational life outside the school. 
There is just as great need for co-operative 
relationships within the school system itself. 
Vocational education was for a time con- 
sidered as a thing apart, some states going so 
far as to set up separate boards for the ad- 
ministration of vocational education, which 
practice has been followed within cities. Ad- 
ministrators, high school principals and college 
professors, are more and more recognizing 
the part and place of vocational education in 
a total scheme of public education, and from 
recognition it is but a short step to positive 
support. 

There is the challenge to face the truth, to 
adopt the methods and principles of scientific 
research. We offer courses, the purpose of 
which is to train plumbers. How many of 
those we have trained actually become plum- 
bers? Of those who do enter the trade how 
many actually persist and become successful 
plumbers? What becomes of the others, and 
why did they not enter or succeed in the 
trade for which they were presumably 
trained? ‘These and many other questions 
can be asked about every vocation for which 
we are giving training under public auspices 
and they can be answered if we are willing 
to make the protracted study of the facts 
which research requires. How much do we 
know of the trades for which we are giving 
training? The whole field of job analysis is 
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rich with research possibilities. Curriculum 
construction and evaluation presents untold 
opportunities fer scientific investigation. To 
the extent that we accept the challenge of 
research, of diligent and protracted investi- 


Engineering 


American engineering colleges have been so 
outstripped by science and industry that they 
must revise their methods, according to the 
report of the Board of Investigation and Co- 
ordination of the Society for the Promotion 
of Engineering Education, of which Professor 
Charles Scott of Yale is Chairman. The 
report represented the results of a three-year 
fact-finding investigation just completed in 
the United States and in Europe at a cost of 
more than $200,000. More than half this ex- 
pense was met by the Carnegie Corporation. 

To remedy the situation the board urged 
that a program of sweeping changes be put 
into effect at once in all the engineering col- 
leges of the country to link up with activities 
of the Society for the Promotion of Engineer- 
ing Education, the great national engineering 
societies, the industries, the secondary schools 
and the non-engineering colleges. 


The report condemned curricula that are 
“too soft,’ recommended that the normal 
length of the undergraduate curriculum should 
remain four academic years, including in- 
creased work in humanistic subjects, and ap- 
pealed for the elimination of “gross waste in 
men and money imposed by the present sys- 
tem,” in which the misfits were said to be 
unduly numerous. 


“The development of greater social insight 
and a larger sense of social responsibility 
should be a definite objective of the eng:neer- 
ing profession if it is to gain recognition for 
more than its technical proficiency,’ the re- 
port declared in recommending that general 
economics be included in all engineering cur- 
ricula. 

“Policies of admission to engineering col- 
leges should have in view the positive attrac- 
tion and selection of suitable personnel. A 
joint agency for co-operation with organi- 
zations of secondary schools and secondary 
school teachers should be created. Admission 
by certificate sould be accompanied by more 
selective methods, including a test of general 
intelligence, training and aptitude tests in 
specific subjects, and a physical and health 
examination to discover and provide for 
remedial defects and eliminate in advance 
those too seriously handicapped for the suc- 
cessful pursuit of a rigorous college program.” 

The report stressed the need for action in 
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gation of our work no matter where that re- 
search leads us nor how damaging its results 
to the beliefs we hold, will our program be 
built on foundations that are unassailable. 


Education 


developing teaching personnel. A _ critical 
stituation is threatened, it said, because of in- 
creasing difficulty in enlisting able men for 
the highest posts in engineering education. 
“Efforts to broaden and enrich engineering 
education will be largely unavailing unless 
teaching service is able to enlist and hold 
able and inspiring men,” the report continued. 
“The present agencies and programs of en- 
gineering education fail to supply an adequate 
recruitment for the line or operating direction 
of industry, as distinct from its export staff 
activities. The pressure for more extended 
provision for technical education and the de- 
mand for increased technical personnel should 
be met, for the present, by expansion of the 
facilities and programs of non-collegiate types 
of training.” 





Minimum Wages in Massachusetts 


A minimum wage of $14.40 a week has been 
set by the Minimum Wage Commission for 
women of ordinary ability engaged in the man- 
ufacture of jewellery findings, silver novelties, 
optical goods, watches and clocks. For inex- 
perienced workers the minimum is to be $12 
a week. The decree which becomes effective 
January 1, 1927, provides that a woman shall 
be considered of ordinary ability who has 
reached the age of 20 years and has had six 
months’ experience in the occupation. The 
investigation of the wages of women employed 
in the manufacture of jewellery and related 
lines, made by the Minimum Wage Commis- 
sion preliminary to fixing a minimum wage, 
showed that 35 per cent of the women in the 
industry earned less than $14 a week, and 21 
per cent earned $20 or over. Earnings by 
occupations showed a marked contrast for the 
workers engaged in different processes. Of the 
largest group, the packers, two-thirds received 
less than $14, and only 3 per cent earned 
$20 or over. A wage board to recommend a 
minimum rate of wages for women employed 
in the manufacture of toys, games and sporting 
goods was organized in October. An investi- 
gation made by the Minimum Wage Commis- 
sion of the wages paid in this industry showed 
that 44 per cent of the women received less 
than $13 a week, and approximately 66 per 
cent less than $15, while not quite 15 per cent 
received $18 a week or over. 
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ALBERTA FEDERATION OF LABOUR 


Summary of Proceedings of the Eleventh Convention held in Calgary 


HE eleventh convention of the Alberta 
Federation of Labour was held in Cal- 
gary, November 22-24, nearly four years 
having elapsed since the previous meeting. 
There were 69 delegates present representing 
44 affiliated bodies, including the district 
headquarters and locals of District 18, United 
Mine Workers of America. In addition there 
were present seventeen fraternal delegates, 
among whom were the Labour members of 
the Alberta Legislature, one Labour member 
of the House of Commons and a representa- 
tive from the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada. 

The financial report was referred to a 
special committee, which recommended that 
an honorarium of $500 be paid to the secre- 
tary treasurer for his services during the past 
four years; that grants be made also to the 
assistant secretary of the convention and to 
the convention stenographer; and that the 
“best efforts of the incoming executive and 
affliated membership be put forward to in- 
crease the membership of the Federation.” 

At the opening session it was announced 
that the executive had declared vacant the 
office of president, and had appointed the 
vice-president to the chair, pending endor- 
sation by the convention, the reason given for 
this action being that its incumbent, Frank 
Wheatley, had accepted a similar office in the 
Mine Workers’ Union of ‘Canada, a rival 
organization of the United Mine Workers of 
America, an affiliate of the Federation. The 
convention approved the decision of its 
executive in this regard, following which there 
was a motion that the former president be 
given the same privileges on the floor of the 
convention as that accorded to fraternal dele- 
gates. It was moved in amendment that 
the former president be given a voice only 
on the discussion on officers’ reports. The 
amendment was adopted. Subsequently in 
the sessions the Federation re-defined its atti- 
tude toward dual organizations by rejecting a 
resolution which called upon the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada to amend its 
constitution so as to permit the affiliation by 
the Congress and its provincial federations 
of all groups of workers in the Dominion. 
(Had this resolution been adopted it would 
have recognized the Mine Workers’ Union of 
Canada, largely composed of secessionists 
from the U.M.W., an organization, which, as 
previously mentioned, is an affiliate of the 
Federation). In addition the Federation de- 


cided to assist the United Mine Workers of 
America, District 18, in re-organizing the mine 
workers of Alberta. 


Workmen’s Compensation.—Featuring the 
deliberations of the convention was the adop- 
tion of proposed amendments to various social 
enactments of the Provincial Legislature. In 
this respect there were adopted a considerable 
number of proposed amendments to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. The executive in 
its report recommended that while the ulti- 
mate aim is 100 per cent compensation, the 
immediate objective sought was an increase 
in the rate of compensation to 66% per cent 
of earnings instead of the present percentage 
of 624. In addition the executive recommended 
that the maximum of $1,140 compensation 
per year be struck out of the Act. The sub- 
stance of both of these recommendations was 
embodied in a subsequent resolution, which 
called for 100 per cent compensation and a 
maximum compensation of $2,000 per annum. 
This proposal was adopted. Among the other 
suggested amendments which were adopted 
were; (1) that the Government be _ re- 
quested to provide for the cost of medical 
aid and hospital attendance being taken out 
of the accident fund; (2) that the Act shall 
be administered by three commissioners, one 
of whom shall be appointed on the recom- 
mendation of organized industrial labour; (3) 
that a disabled workman be paid compensation 
from the date of accident; (4) that in the event 
of failure on the part of the medical referee 
and the workman’s doctor to reach a unani- 
mous decision in determining fitness for em- 
ployment a third doctor shall be appointed, 
subject to the approval of the injured work- 
men, and the majority report of these three 
medical men shall be conclusive; (5) that 
each commissioner may be removed at any 
time for just cause; (6) that the incoming 
executive secure the co-operation of the 
United Farmers in placing before farmers’ 
organizations the advantage to be gained by 
having the farming industry included under 
the scope of the Act; (7) that the executive 
consider having provision made for compen- 
sation to be paid to workers meeting with 
accidents which do not come within the scope 
of the Act; (8) that provision be made to 
furnish any injured workman with any arti- 
ficial appliance made necessary from the 
effects of an accident within the scope of the- 
Act. 
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Factories Act—Several amendments to the 
Factories Act* were also suggested. The 
executive in reporting on this subject recom- 
mended: (1) that efforts be continued to 
secure the establishment of the eight-hour 
day; (2) that the Act should be amended to 
apply to shops, bake-shops and offices in all 
localities with a population of 1,000 or more; 
(3) the elimination of the proviso exempting 
from the hours of labour provisions all repair 
shops, creameries, cheese factories, grain ele- 
vators and saw-mills, unless such are situ- 
ated in a town having a population exceeding 
five. thousand. The Committee on Cfficers’ 
Reports, to which these recommendations 
were referred, concurred in all of them, but 
“believed that the population restrictions 
should be wiped out altogether, and the Act 
made province-wide in administration, and of 
benefit to every worker in the province affect- 
ed by this statute.” The convention adopted 
this general recommendation. Other amend- 
ments to this statute were submitted in the 
form of resolutions, one of which urged that 
the Act be changed so as to provide for an 
eight-hour day and forty-four hour week, in- 
stead of the present nine-hour day and fifty- 
four hour week. An amendment called for 
an eight-hour day and a forty-hour week, but 
this was defeated, and after considerable dis- 
cussion the resolution was adopted. Among 
other proposed amendments, submitted to, 
and adopted by, the convention were: (1) 
that violators of the Act in respect to its 
safety provisions be given, in second offence 
cases, six months imprisonment without the 
option of a fine; (2) requesting the Provin- 
cial Legislature “to more rigidly enforce the 
provisions of this Act, calling particular ate 
tention to bake-shops;” (3) requesting the 
establishment of the eight-hour day for all 
employees in restaurants; (4) limiting the 
working day in the oil and gas drilling indus- 
try to eight hours; (5) providing for outside 
fire escapes on buildings over one storey; (6) 
urging the provision of matting in places 
where labour has to work continuously on 
concrete or brick floors. 


Mines Act—AlIl resolutions submitted in 
regard to amendments to the Mines Act 
were referred to a special committee com- 
posed of all the U.M.W. delegates. This 
committee in its recommendations, which 
were adopted, demanded that the Provincial 
Government appoint a Commission “to make 
a public investigation into both the Hillcrest 


*The provisions of the Factories Act of 1926 were 
outlined in the Lasour Gazertn, May, 1926, page 446. 
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and McGillivray mine explosions,* both as to 
the conditions prevailing in the mines, pre- 
vious to the explosion, and to as far as pos- 
sible ascertain the causes;” and “that suc- 
ceeding such investigation a conference shall 
be called consisting of mine owners, mine 
workers and representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Mines for the purpose of revising 
the Mines Act and bringing it into conform- 
ity with prevailing conditions.” It was also 
decided that one member of the proposed 
commission be appointed upon the recom- 
mendation of the United Mine-Workers of 
America, District 18, and that in the event 
of the government refusing to appoint such 
a commission, the entire subject be turned 
over to the incoming executive to be dealt 
with in the legislative program. 

Minimum Wages—The executive submitted 
a detailed report with reference to the Mini- 
mum Wage Act, and made certain recom- 
mendations, which were concurred in by the 
Committee on Officers’ Reports to which the 
report was referred. These recommendations, 
which were adopted, in the main called for 
an increase of employees’ rates in certain 
classes—manufacturing, laundries and the re- 
tail trade—and the committee in addition 
recommended the abolition of the popula- 
tion limit so as to make the Act province- 
wide in scope and applicable wherever work- 
ers are employed. (The Act now applies only 
to twelve cities in the province). 


Other Legislation—Other adopted recom- 
mendations concerning legislative matters in- 
cluded: (1) providing medical and hospital 
attention for all workers and their families; 
(2) urging the enactment of a new Mechanics’ 
Lien Act “to protect the wages of all work- 
ers”; (3) urging certain amendments to the 
Steam Boilers’ Act; (4) urging the enactment 
of the [Barbers’ License Law; (5) amending 
the (Mothers’ Pension Act to provide pen- 
sions to all mothers and dependent women 
over 50 years; (6) urging the continuance of 
efforts to secure Federal enactment of Old 
Age Pension legislation: (7) amending the 
Election Act to provide “for a full holiday 
with pay for all workers on polling day for 
any provincial election”; (8) endeavouring to 
have the fair wage clause as adopted by the 
provincial legislature inserted in all contracts 
involving public works; (9) A_ resolution, 
which requested “the Provincial Government 
to pass enabling legislation to bring the 

*The appointment of a committee to investigate the 


explosion at the Hillcrest mine was noted in the last 
issue, page 1084. 
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Federal Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
within the scope of the law in this province 
in line with the policy adopted by the Trades 
and Labour (Congress of Canada,’ ‘was re- 
ferred to the incoming executive. 


Resolutions—Among the resolutions adop- 
ted by the convention were:—(1) Request- 
ing the Workmen’s Compensation Board to 
appoint an inspector to inspect and enforce 
safety regulations in building construction; 


(2) condemning “the sentences passed from 
time to time on workers active in industrial 
disputes and appealing to the Provincial Gov- 
ernment to take such steps as will bring about 
the immediate release of those who may be 
in prison as a result of activities in such dis- 
putes”. 


(3) opposing the immigration policy of the 
Dominion Government and requesting the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada to 
submit the resolution to the International 
Federation of Trade Unions with a view to 
having it published in all periodicals of 
affiliated sections, so that the I.F.T.U. “be 
kept informed of actual conditions as to em- 
ployment in Canada”; 


(4) in favour of amending the school curri- 
culum to provide for “more information be- 
ing given to students on the co-operative 
movement as opposed to the competitive 
system”; 


(5) in favour of enacting legislation legaliz- 
ing peaceful picketing; 


(6) advocating the enactment by the Do- 
minion Government of an unemployment in- 
surance project, with the application, in the 
meantime, of measures such as unemployment 
relief work at trade union rates or adequate 
sustenance ; 

(7) in favour of amending the Health Act 
to prohibit the sale of food “in the same 
room where drugs and chemicals are being 
sold”; 

(8) in favour of legislation prohibiting the 
employment of white girls by orientals; 


(9) in favour of amending the Liquor Act 
so as to place a severer penalty upon minors 
or interdicted persons for entering any licensed 
beer room; 

(10) protesting to the Provincial Govern- 
ment against the continuance of leasing out 
prisoners to work for farmers and other em- 
ployers; 

(11) condemning the practice of Sunday 
employment unless in useful public service or 
for the preservation of life and property; 
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(12) requesting the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada “to endeavour to secure 
legislation making provision for a saving 
wage of at least $2,500 per annum for all 
Canadian workmen”; 


(13) urging the promotion of a vigorous 
campaign in support of the co-operative 
movement with the appointment of a com- 
mittee from the convention for this purpose; 


(14) urging the abolition of the contract 
system in the mining industry and the sub- 
stitution of a flat rate of pay; 


(15) favouring the taking over by the Pro- 
vincial Government of the control of land 
and townsite rights adjacent to mining plants; 


(16) demanding the immediate nationaliza- 
tion of the mining industry; 


(17) demanding the enactment of legisla- 
tion to compel all employers to give their 
workers two weeks’ holidays with full pay 
each year; 


(18) urging the establishing of minimum 
wages and maximum hours of employment 
for employees in hospitals; 


(19) urging the enactment of legislation 
which would recognize training schools for 
nurses in the same way that all other forms 
of education are recognized in the province; 


(20) urging that those desiring to teach 
music should be required to obtain by the 
passing of examinations a certificate of com- 
petency; 


(21) urging that the Provincial Govern- 
ment increase the grant to patients in isola- 
tion hospitals to $1 per day. 


The election of officers resulted as follows: 
President, F. J. White, Calgary; secretary- 
treasurer, E. E. Roper, Edmonton; Delegate 
to Trades and Labour Congress, J. J. Mc- 
Cormack with J. E. Gordon as alternate. 





The Harmon Foundation of New York city 
has made a gift of $50,000 towards the or- 
ganization of a pension fund for nurses. The 
Survey (New York), in an account of the 
plan, estimates that there are 100,000 gradu- 
ate nurses in the United States, of whom 
10,000 are salaried employees of boards of 
health, factories or tubercular associations. 
The pension plan will be based on regular 
payments to a fund by both the nurses and 
the patients, so that at 60 years of age she 
may retire with a pension of $1,100 or $1,200 
a year. 
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NOTES ON LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 


International Typographical Union 


“THE International Typographical Union 

* held its seventy-first convention at 
Colorado Springs, Col., on September 13-17, 
1926, with 308 delegates present, representing 
practically every section of the United States 
and Canada. In his address, President Lynch 
made a plea for solidarity among the mem- 
bership and pointed out the danger that 
lurked in too much politics within the organi- 
zation. He reviewed the reconstruction cam- 
paign carried on by the executive council since 
November 1, 1924, the cost of which in most 
cases had been financed on a fifty-fifty basis, 
by the local union and the central organiza- 
tion. He explained that the plan underlying 
the general movement of reconstruction and 
reorganization was mapped out. to cover as 
many years as might be necessary to obtain 
the desired results. The president called at- 
tention to the new addition to the Union 
Printers’ Home, which was completed and in 
full commission. Reference was made to 
the bureau of education, from which more 
than 8,000 apprentices were taking lessons. 
The receipts from these lessons practically 
covered the cost of maintaining the bureau. 
Dwelling upon newspaper consolidations, 
many of which have taken place recently, the 
president declared that they are a develop- 
ment of the greatest concern to the member- 
ship, owing to the employment problems 
created by such mergers. He advocated a 
plan whereby the cost of administering the 
pension and mortuary funds would be borne 
by those funds instead of the present practice 
of burdening the general fund with that ex- 
pense. Other topics discussed by the president 
were: (1) The publicity campaign; (2) The 
label bureau; (3) Scale negotiations; (4) 
Closer affiliation with other printing trades; 
(5) Deliberations and accomplishments of the 
American Federation of Labour. 

The report of First Vice-president Brown, 
who is in charge of the bureau of arbitration, 
enumerated the activities and accomplish- 
ments of that department. The purpose of 
the bureau was, he said, to supply, on request 
of local unions, efficient representatives to 
prepare and present local arbitration cases. 
Another topic dwelt upon by the first vice- 
president was the work of state typographical 
conferences, which in his opinion was a dis- 
tinct asset to the International Typographical 
Union. 

Second Vice-president Hewson drew atten- 
tion to the many newspapers and numerous 
commercial plants that still adhere to the so- 


called open-shop policy, and also to schools 
which he stated “were fostered by anti-union 
interests for the purpose of doubling the num- 
ber of men for the number of jobs and would 
develop into a barrier that will in the future 
be difficult to surmount.” 

Third Vice-president Smith, who represents 
the mailers on the executive board, drew at- 
tention to the remarkable fact that all the 
increases secured by the mailers’ locals dur- 
ing the twelve-month period covered by his 
report had been received through conciliation. 
He dwelt upon the increased usage of new 
devices in the trade, and to the skill displayed 
by the members of the mailers’ organization 
in the operation of automatic mailing ma- 
chines. 

The report of Secretary-Treasurer Hays 
showed a total cash balance of $5,066,532.76, 
made up as follows: Genera] fund, $1,313,- 
308.72; Mortuary fund, $21,500,635.23; Old Age 
Pension fund, $1,252,588.81. For the twelve 
months ended May 31, 1926, there were 895 
deaths on which the mortuary benefits paid 
aggregated $395,909.22, an average of $442.35. 
The average continuous membership of the 895 
deceased members for whom benefits were 
paid was 29.8 years. Since the establishment 
of the Old Age Pension Fund and up to May 
31, 1926, applications filed for pensions num- 
bered 5,631. Of this number 361 were handled 
during the past fiscal year, 325 were approved; 
22 were disapproved, and 14 were withdrawn. 
There were 2,461 members on the pension roll 
on May 31, 1926, of which number 71 were 
women. During the fiscal year 236 pensioners 
died. For the time these members were on 
the list they drew pensions totalling $476,167, 
an average of $2,017.65 for each. 


The report of the executive council con- 
tained a draft of the new arbitration agree- 
ment adopted by the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, and also contained 
the text of the amended agreement with the 
German Typographia, which became effective 
on June 1, 1926, and by which the office of 
fourth vice-president of the International 
Typographical Union was abolished. This 
agreement was subsequently ratified by the 
convention. 

During the convention, one day was taken 
up by the delegates inspecting the Union 
Printers’ Home, on which occasion the In- 
ternational Typographical Union was the re- 
cipient of a bronze statue symbolizing the 
“Make-Up Man” presented by Captain de 
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Rohan on behalf of J. David Stern, editor 
and publisher of Camden, N.J. 

A letter from William Green, president of 
the American Federation of Labour, was read, 
in which he assured the International Typo- 
graphical Union of the hearty co-operation 
and support of the American Federation of 
Labour in the adoption and execution of 
trade union policies and plans. 

Mailers’ Union, No. 6, of New York City, 
sponsored a resolution which was endorsed 
by the Mailers’ Trade District Union, asking 
that they be allowed to sever their relation- 
ship with the International Typographical 
Union for the purpose of forming an Inter- 
national Mailers’ Union and that they be 
given their share of the monies in the gen- 
eral fund, pension fund and mortuary fund, 
and an amount in money equal to their 
equity in the Union Printers’ Home and in 
Typographical Terrace, the headquarters of 
the International Typographical Union in 
Indianapolis, Indiana. The Committee on 
Laws, to which this proposition was submitted, 
recommended against its adoption, giving as 
their reason that there were already enough 
international unions functioning at the 
present time in the printing industry. The 
recommendation was concurred in by the con- 
vention. 

The Committee on Arbitration, to which 
the new arbitration agreement between the 
International Union and the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association was referred, 
recommended the acceptance of the executive 
council’s report on the subject and approved 
the council’s recommendation that if ap- 
proved by the convention the agreement be 
referred back to the council with instructions 
to propose and insist upon further amend- 
ments setting forth the procedure to be fol- 
lowed in the event of local publishers and the 
local unions failing to agree on matters that 
are subject to arbitration; and that if such 
an amendment is secured, the completed 
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agreement to be submitted to the referendum. 
The convention concurred in the recommen- 
dation. 

Some of the constitutional amendments 
adopted by the convention were as follows: 
(1) That the officers of the Union shall take 
office on September 1, following the election, 
instead of November 1, as heretofore; (2) 
That the board of electors shall be composed 
of the International board of auditors and 
that one representative for each candidate for 
president, secretary-treasurer, first vice-presi- 
dent and second vice-president shall be per- 
mitted to be present and scrutinize the tabu- 
lation of returns and the count of the votes. 


Among the resolutions adopted by the con- 
vention were the following: 


Recommending that a special commission 
investigate the operation of the pension sys- 
tem and the revenue paid into the pension 
fund and report their findings to the con- 
vention of 1927. 

Instructing the delegates to the convention 
of the American Federation of Labour to 
request that body to assist in securing just 
and reasonable postal rates for the printing 
and publishing industry; 

Instructing the secretary-treasurer to wire 
the Canadian Trades and Labour Congress, 
urging it to give especial attention to the 
enactment of legislation in Canada protecting 
the union label; 

Condemning the acts of members of this 
and other labour organizations co-operating 
with interests engaged in a constant effort 
to break down beneficial legislation obtained 
after years of effort. 

The convention selected Indianapolis, In- 
diana, as the convention city for 1927. 


The officers elected were: President, 
Charles P. Howard; First vice-president, S. R. 
Brown; Second vice-president, Austin Hew- 
son; Third vice-president, C. N. Smith; sec- 
retary-treasurer, J. W. Hays. 


Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of America 


The third biennial and eighteenth regular 
convention of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Signalmen of America was held at the Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel, New York City, on September 
13-18, with 138 delegates present. Grand 
President D. W. Helt in his address reviewed 
the development of the organization, more 
particularly since 1917, and gave a detailed 
account of the activities and accomplishments 
of the Brotherhood since its last convention. 
He drew attention to the great need of educa- 
tion for the membership, and outlined the 


steps taken to further the educational pro- 
gram. The attention of the delegates was 
directed to the efforts put forth by grand lodge 
on behalf of the Canadian membership, which 
resulted in approximately 200 members being 
affliated with the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada. In concluding his address, 
President Helt said “I believe the greatest 
menace to the Brotherhood of Railroad Sig- 
nalmen of America, at the present time, is 
that greatest of ‘all frauds, the company union.” 
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Mr. L. W. Givan, one of the four vice- 
presidents to present reports, recommended: 
(1) That all moneys received by vice-presi- 
dents in the performance of their duty be for- 
warded to the grand secretary-treasurer, who 
will afterwards refund the money to the locals 
entitled to receive it; (2) That provision be 
made that grand lodge may remove from office 
any general chairman or general committee- 
man who fails to perform his duty. These 
recommendations were subsequently adopted. 

The report of Secretary-Treasurer Austin 
showed that twenty-five death claims and two 
disability claims had been paid from March 
1, 1923 to July 15, 1926. In referring to the 
building fund, which was for the purpose of 
purchasing a home or headquarters for the 
organization, the secretary-treasurer stated 
that little response was made by the locals 
to the request sent out and recommended that 
further action be taken by this convention. 
This matter was subsequently referred to the 
policy committee with instructions to make 
an investigation and take such action as they 
deemed proper. 

Some of the constitutional amendments 
were as follows:—(1) That officers of local 
lodges serve for two years; (2) That the 
brotherhood convene in regular convention 
the second Monday in September, biennially, 
in the city where grand lodge headquarters 
are located; (3) That grand lodge officers, 


International Brotherhood of Pulp, 


The twelfth convention of the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers was held at Montreal, on October 
5-8, 1926, with about forty delegates present. 

President-secretary John P. Burke, re- 
viewed the activities of the organization 
since its formation in 1906 at Burlington, Ver- 
mont. He referred to the many changes dur- 
ing that period, not only as to wages, hours 
and working conditions, but in the mechanical 
processes that had all but revolutionized the 
pulp and paper industry. The president 
stated that if the results of conferences held 
during 1925 and 1926 were summarized, they 
would show that wages had been increased, 
agreements improved and many other changes 
made for the betterment of the trade. In clos- 
ing his address President Burke made the fol- 
lowing specific recommendations, which were 
subsequently concurred in by the convention, 
or referred to the Executive board: (1) That 
ways and means be devised for continuing the 
branch office in Canada and that a vigorous 
organization campaign be undertaken in Can- 
ada and Newfoundland; (2) That an organ- 


when on duty away from headquarters re- 
port their expenses and activities. (4) That 
all monies collected for grand lodge be for- 
warded to the grand secretary-treasurer not 
later than the first of each month; (5) That 
the whole jurisdiction be divided into twelve 
districts, with a vice-president elected from 
each, Canada to comprise one district. 

Among the resolutions adopted were: (1) 
That signalmen employed by contractors on 
construction work be brought into the organ- 
ization; (2) That the organization’s policy 
be to change existing agreements to permit 
of one assistant maintainer to each three 
maintainers on any seniority district; (3) That 
the proper grouping of the railroads into 
vice-presidents’ districts be outlined by the 
policy committee; (4) That the brotherhood 
establish a policy of patronizing labour banks, 
so far as possible, and that the grand secre- 
tary-treasurer be instructed to make the 
necessary transfer of funds; (5) That the 
policy committee begin action for the enact- 
ment of a law providing for a maximum of 
sixteen hours on duty in any twenty-four hour 
period. 

The chief officers elected were: Grand 
president, D. W. Helt, 4750-54 North Kimball 
avenue, Chicago, Jll.; Grand Secretary- 
Treasurer, T. A. Austin, 4750-54 North Kim- 
ball Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 


izer be sent to Newfoundland immediately 
upon the close of the convention; (3) That 
the date of the biennial convention be changed 
so as not to conflict with the convention of 
the American Federation of Labour; (4) That 
the constitution and laws be amended so that 
the wage conference and convention be held 
at the same time; (5) That the incoming ex- 
ecutive board urge all local unions to affiliate 
with their respective central labour unions 
and state federations of labour; (6) That 
wherever possible district meetings of local 
branches of the union, with branches of the 
Paper Makers’ Union and allied organiza- 
tions be held for the purpose of discussing 
district problems. 

Vice-president Launer gave a detailed re- 
port of the conditions that confronted the or- 
ganization at Kenora and Fort William, On- 
tario, and concluded with the following sum- 
mary and recommendations :— 

“Every indication points to the fact that 
Canada will soon be the great paper produc- 
ing section on this continent. This means 
that if we are to continue to grow, the paper 
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mills of Canada must be organized. It is the 
duty of this convention to give careful con- 
sideration to this important fact, and if pos- 
sible devise means whereby this great work 
ean be ;accomplished. %., %47%) Staak Fs 
Tt might be good business to consider the 
moving of our international headquarters into 
Canada as a means of allaying the prejudice 
that exists against international unions. It 
might be good business to enquire why thou- 
sands of Canadian workers have formed 
Canadian national labour unions. It would 
be good business to seriously consider what 
we are to do in reference to certain inter- 
national unions proselyting our membership 
after we secure union wages and conditions 
and work under union agreements, and 
which do nothing toward organizing the un- 
organized in the industry.” 

Mr. Tom Moore, president of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, in address- 
ing the delegates, referred to the wonderful 
growth of the pulp and paper industry, which 
was becoming one of the most fundamental in 
the Dominion of Canada. He informed the 
convention that organized labour was look- 
ing to the efforts of their organization to 
make the great paper industry a benefit to 
the country as a whole. In speaking of some 
of the problems peculiar to the Province of 
Quebec, President Moore is reported as stat- 
ing, in part, as follows:—“In this Province we 
find that the workers are divided along relig- 
ious lines. Canada recognizes two official 
languages, English and French. And it has 
been the French speaking part of the Catholic 
Church which has fostered the formation of 
the national and Catholic union. But, not- 
withstanding all the efforts they have made, 
I am proud tto say that the international 
trades union and the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada have had at all times more 
French speaking members of the Catholic 
church than this so-called national and Cath- 
olic union. It is necessary for me to emphas- 
ize that we have not opposed this movement 
on the ground of language or religion, be- 
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cause the international trade union move- 
ment does not recognize any division on these 
lines. We respect each man’s individual belief 
in the matter of religion and do not consider 
it a part of our movement to interfere with it. 
We also respect the official language of a coun- 
try. The national and Catholic union move- 
ment is disintegrating of its own force. I 
believe that we shall have less and less opposi- 
tion from the Catholic union as time goes on. 

W. R. Smith, president of the International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers, in addressing 
the convention, stated that “Nowhere in the 
world is any industry in the stage of develop- 
ment that the paper and pulp industry is in 
the Dominion. * * * * * * * * * When 
I say to you that ‘there is coming into the 
Dominion in 1926 and 1927 twenty some odd 
of the largest, most modern paper machines 
that have ever been constructed you will have 
some idea of the development of the industry 
in Canada.” 

Two amendments to the constitution are as 
follows: (1) That the books of local unions 
shall be audited every three months; (2) That 
the fiscal year of the organization shall be 
the same as the calendar year. 

Among the resolutions adopted were the 
following :— 

Recommending that a paid vice-president 
be elected at this convention to work in Can- 
ada only; 

Authorizing the sending of $100 to the 
miners in England; Instructing the executive 
board to send out another appeal to the locals 
te replenish the Canadian branch office and 
organizing fund. 

The officers elected were: President, secre- 
tary, John P. Burke, Fort Edward, N.Y.; 
First vice-president, Maurice Labelle, Ottawa, 
Can.; Second vice-president, H. W. Sullivan, 
Worcester, Mass.; Third vice-president, S. E. 
Launer, Green Bay, Wis.; Fourth vice-presi- 
dent, J. W. Taylor, Topsham, Me.; Fifth 
vice-president, Alex. ‘Gibson, Port Arthur, 
Ont.; Sixth vice-president, William Cutliff, 
Millinocket, Me. 


Journeymen Stone Cutters Association of North America 


The sixteenth convention of the Journey- 
men Stone Cutters Association of North 
America was held in Montreal, Canada, Sep- 
tember 13 to 24, 1926. International presi- 
dent, M. W. Mitchell, in his address, gave a 
detailed review of conditions throughout the 
jurisdiction during the past three years and 
enumerated the many instances which re- 
quired investigation and adjustment. He also 
outlined the situation prior to the injunction 


applied for by the International Cut Stone 
Contractors and Quarrymen’s Association in 
the Bedford-Bloomington district. 

In secretary-treasurer Blasey’s report a re- 
view was made of the proceedings of the 
last convention held in Cleveland, Ohio, in 
which a number of changes had been made in 
the laws and regulations in order to eliminate, 
as far as possible, features which the Interna- 
tional Cut Stone Contractors and Quarrymen’s 
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Association claimed were objectionable, and 
which were preventing a national agreement 
being signed between themselves and the in- 
ternational union. A proviso was adopted by 
the convention that “in the event of there 
being no settlement with the employers, those 
laws thus amended or repealed were to be 
restored to the constitution.” Several months 
having elapsed after the convention without 
any settlement, the executive board of the 
international union met and adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution, a copy of which was for- 
warded by the general secretary to the secre- 
tary of every local union: 

“That on ‘and after August 1, 1924, the members 
of the Journeymen Stone Cutters’ Association of North 
America be requested to refrain from finishing all work- 
dressing, altering, finishing, carving, or fitting on the 
building site—which had been started—planed, turned, 


cut, or semi-finished—by men working in opposition to 
our association.”’ 


Following the issuance of this order (accord- 
ing to the report), “twenty-four of the quar- 
riers and cut stone contractors in the Bedford- 
Bloomington district not employing any of 
our members applied to the Federal Court 
for the District of Indiana for an injunction 
and for damages exceeding $5,000 for each of 
the twenty-four complainants.” The _ pre- 
liminary hearing of the injunction came up 
before Judge Anderson at Indianapolis on 
October 24, 1924, and resulted in the employers 
being denied the injunction. A motion for an 
appeal from the decision of Judge Anderson 
was promptly made and the hearing of the 
appeal came up on April 30, 1925, in the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the seventh circuit in the city of Chicago. 
The Circuit Court sustained the decision of 
Judge Anderson in denying the preliminary 
injunction and upheld the right of union la- 
bour to suspend operations on work started 
by men working in opposition to the union. 
After the decision in the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, the employers appealed to the United 
States Supreme Court, and the case is now 
standing. 


Some of the constitutional amendments 
which were adopted by the convention were 
as follows: (1) Reducing the number of 
executive board members from nine to five. 


(2) Reducing the number of districts compris- 
ing the association, from nine to five. (3) In- 
creasing the salary of the president and secre- 
tary-treasurer from $350 per month to $5,000 
per year and allowing each their railroad fare 
and $8 per day for expenses while in the. per- 
formance of their duties. (4) Doubling’ the 
initiation fee. 

Among the resolutions adopted were: (1) 
Instructing the representatives to the Building 
Trades Department of the American Federa- 
tion of Labour to demand the suspension of 
all locals of the Granite Cutters’ International 
Association from the Building Trades Coun- 
cils in the various cities under the control of 
the Building Trades Department; and in- 
structing the representatives at the coming 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labour to request the suspension of the 
Granite Cutters’ International Association 
from the American Federation of Labour; (2) 
Authorizing the general secretary to send a 
circular or letter to the different locals in re- 
gard to the question of financial aid to the 
British miners, and allow them, to donate 
any amount they desired and send it to the 
general secretary, to be forwarded to the 
miners in Great Britain; (3) Instructing the 
officers and delegates to the Building Trades 
Department of the American Federation of 
Labour to make a vigorous protest against the 
action of the Bricklayers, Masons and Plas- 
terers’ International Union in preventing the 
Stone Cutters’ Association from organizing the 
marble cutters; (4) Recommending that every 
effort be made to urge non-union planermen 
to join the local bodies; (5) Instructing the 
delegation to the coming convention of the 
American Federation of Labour to ask that 
the Legislative Committee of the A. F. of L. 
be requested to ask Congress to cause an in- 
vestigation to be made into the alleged harm- 
fulness of the so-called air tool. 

The officers elected were: Pres., M. W. 
Mitchell, 324 American Central Life Bldg., 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Vice-pres., P. Cullen, 179 
W. Washington St., Room 506, Chicago, IIl.; 
Gen. sec.-treas., Joseph Blasey, 324 American 
Central Life Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Boston, Mass., was selected as the conven- 
tion city in 1929. 


Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers’ International Union 


The 15th convention of the Wood, Wire 
and Metal Lathers’ International Union was 
held in Atlantic City on September 13-18, 
1926, with ninety-four delegates in attend- 
ance. 

President Bell drew attention to the fact 
that the union had succeeded in erecting its 


own office building at Cleveland, Ohio, which 
with the land cost approximately $162,000. 
Referring to strikes and lockouts, he stated 
that the international union was very for- 
tunate in having had so little trouble during 
the past three years, and that their rela- 
tions with employers were very friendly. Any 
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jurisdictional disputes which had arisen were 
satisfactorily adjusted by the National Board 
for Jurisdictional Awards. 

According to the report of Secretary- 
Treasurer Yoder, $52,301.90 had been paid 
out on 289 funeral benefit claims, while there 
were 33 other elaims on which no benefits 
were paid. The report showed that with one 
exception all local unions were working an 
eight-hour day for the first five days of the 
week, the majority of the locals reporting a 
four-hour workday on Saturday. The secre- 
tary-treasurer strongly urged the local union 
to establish a sick benefit fund. 

First vice-president P. McSorley (former 
international president, who resigned from 
that position on being elected president of 
the Building Trades Department of the Am- 
erican Federation of Labour) reported that 
the union had done some very effective work 
in improving the conditions of the organiza- 
tion, as well as increasing its prestige with 
employers, other building trades organiza- 
tions and the general public at large. 

Matthew Woll, vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labour addressed the con- 
vention on the Union Life Insurance Com- 
pany. He explained that in order to have 
this company democratically owned and con- 
trolled by the trade union movement, it was 
necessary ‘that the number of shares, or the 
amount of stock, which any international or 
national union might hold be limited, and 
that therefore it was decided to allow these 
unions 800 shares, or an investment of $40,- 
000; local unions 80 shares, or $4,000; and 
individuals 10 shares, or $500. At the conclu- 
sion of Mr. Woll’s address the Secretary- 
Treasurer drew attention to the fact that no 
action had been taken on that portion of his 
report in which he recommended the invest- 
ment in the Union Life Insurance Com- 


pany of $10,000 in addition to the $2,000 al- 
ready invested. Subsequently the convention 
concurred in this recommendation. 


Some of the constitutional amendments 
adopted by the convention were as follows: 
that delegates to the international convention 
shall be strictly working journeymen; that 
the general president. and first vice-president 
shall serve as delegates to conventions of all 
affiliated organizations; that in no case shall 
an apprenitice be enrolled as a member until 
he has worked at least two years at the trade; 
that no fine exceeding $100 shall be imposed 
upon a member by a local union unless ap- 
proved by the executive council of the inter-. 
national union. 

Among the resolutions adopted by the con- 
vention were the following: 

Favouring group insurance, the policies to 
cover life, accident and health. 

That all new apprentices shall be required 
to attend some school of architecture or 
institution of that nature for a period of two 
years while serving their apprenticeship. 

Supporting the movement for the enact- 
ment of a national old age pension law and 
compensation for disabled workingmen and 
women. 

Recommending that organized labour do all 
in its power to influence state legislatures to 
enact workingmen’s compensation laws simi- 
lar to that in force in the State of Ohio. 

Recommending that death benefits be 
raised from $400 to $500. 

The chief officers elected were: President, 
John Bell; First vice-president, W. J. Mce- 
Sorley; Secretary-treasurer, A. D. Yoder, 
Lathers Bldg., Detroit St. at 26th St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

St. Louis, Missouri, was selected as the next 
convention city. 


Journeymen Barbers’ Federation of Ontario 


The Journeymen Barbers’ Federation of 
Ontario held its convention at Toronto, on 
November 1, with delegates present repre- 
senting sixteen local unions from various parts 
of the Province. 

President Leon Worthall, of Toronto, stated 
in his address that there were 2,000 journey- 
men barbers in the province, 1,400 master bar- 
bers, with half a million dollars invested, and 
that “it was time we had legislation to pro- 
tect these men against the incompetent pro- 
duce of the barber college and their unsani- 
tary methods’. Past President Halford, spoke 
of the necessity of a Barbers’ licence law, and 


stated that some legislation along these lines 
had been secured about eleven years ago, 
but the law had never been enforced or car- 
ried out. The terrible condition in which 
some of the shops were conducted was the 
reason given by Mr. Halford for wanting legis- 
lation at this time. 

Among the delegates present, were six repre- 
senting Master Barbers’ Associations in Onta- 
rio, who pledged the support of their organ- 
izations to carry out the programme of the 
Ontario Federation of Barbers. They also 
took preliminary steps to form a Canadian 
Master Barbers’ Association and elected tem- 
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porary officers to carry out the work of or- 
ganizing units of the association throughout 
the entire Dominion. 

Some of the resolutions adopted by the con- 
vention were :— 

Calling upon the Provincial Government to 
place under the Department of Education the 
various barber colleges, so as to compel them 
to properly teach barbering in all its various 
branches and that a prescribed curriculum of 
at least eighteen months’ study be imposed 
before graduating new barbers. 

Asking the Government to provide adequate 
legislation requiring that persons deciding to 
learn barbering shall possess a certain degree 
of education, at least equal to the public 
school standard of the province. 

Requesting the Government to set a 
standard of sanitation for barber shops, with 
inspection. 
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Calling upon the master barbers to provide 
the necessary requirements in barber shops 
for the handling of the cutting and dressing 
of ladies’ hair. 


Recommending that the charges for service 
in barber shops throughout the province be 
made as near uniform as possible; 

Requesting the Provincial Government to 
licence and register all barbers and barber 
shops, and provide rules and regulations. 

The chief officers elected were: President, 
H. Gainey, Peterborough; First vice-president, 
Hamilton Henry, Windsor; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Albert Call, 285 St. Paul St., St. 
Catharines. 

The next convention of the Federation will 
be held in Toronto, the first Monday in No- 
vember, 1927. 





Mineral Production in British Columbia in 1926 


The Mines Department of British Colum- 
bia has issued an estimate of mineral produc- 
tion in the province in 1926, based on the 
production in the first ten months of the year. 
The minerals produced will probably value 
$67,292,400, which is $5,800,158 in excess of the 
value of last year’s production. The out- 
standing feature of this year’s production is 
the large increase in the quantity of silver and 
zinc produced. The increase in the zinc out- 
put is attributed chiefly to increased produc- 
tion of zinc ore, but also to improvements in 
ore dressing and in the metallurgical treat- 
ment of the concentrate. The increase in the 
silver production is due mainly to the in- 
creased output of lead, copper, and zinc ores 
with their concomitant silver content. 


Though the silver and zine outputs show in- 
creases of 42.4 and 42 per cent respectively, 
the value of the outputs show increases of 
only 28 and 29 per cent respectively, com- 
pared with the 1925 production, owing to de- 
flation in the prices of the metals, and the 
total value of the mineral production has suf- 
fered accordingly. The output of lead shows 
an increase of 17.7 per cent in quantity but 
a decrease of 5.3 per cent in value. The out- 
put of copper, on the other hand, shows an 
increase of approximately 26 per cent and 
the value of the output an increase of nearly 
30 per cent. The Allenby Copper Corpora- 
tion is mainly responsible for this increase, 
though the old concerns have slightly increased 
their outputs. 

Coal is the only mineral to show a de- 
creased output, 2,328,522 long tons having been 


produced in 1925, as compared with a prob- 
able production in 1926 of 2,124,200 long tons. 
Fuel oil and hydro-electric energy, it is stated, 
have deeply cut into the coal mining industry. 
Owing chiefly to more stable labour condi- 
tions in the Crowsnest Pass the production of 
coke shows an increase of about 30 per cent. 





There were 5,959 accidents reported to the 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board dur- 
ing the month of November, which brings the 
total for the 11 months of 1926 to 60,505, 
nearly 500 more than the total for the whole 
of 1925. The fatal cases during Novem- 
ber numbered 54, making the total number 
of fatal cases reported this year to date 366, 
as compared with 317 during the same period 
of 1925. The total benefits awarded during 
November amounted to $531,267.19, $452,921.65 
of this being for compensation, and $78,345.54 
for medical aid. The total benefits awarded 
this year to date amount to $5,233,027.11, as 
against $5,059,124.65 during the corresponding 
period of 1925. 





The Massachusetts Legislature recently 
amended the law requiring proper ventilation 
in factories as protection from dangerous 
vapours, gases, dust or fumes so that it should 
apply to all factories and workshops irrespec- 
tive of the number or sex of the employees. 
Previously the law applied only to factories 
where five or more persons were employed 
and to workshops where five or more women 
or children were employed. 
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OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES 
Reference Manual Published by the Department of Health of Ontario 


Rae Division of Industrial Hygiene of the 
Department of Health of Ontario has 
recently issued a valuable “rapid reference 
manual” on occupational diseases, intended 
for the use of the medical profession in the 
province. The book, a compact publication 
of only 62 pages, is based on a similar pro- 
duction of the New York Division of In- 
dustrial Hygiene, but the origina] material has 
been extended and adapted to the require- 
ments of physicians who have to do with in- 
dustrial workers in Ontario. It is a convenient 
pocket reference book, showing for any given 
occupation the hazard involved, which’ may 
be the clue to the symptoms of the patient in 
question. The chief use of the manual is 
thus to aid diagnosis. It is arranged for easy 
reference, and only presupposes knowledge of 
the patient’s occupation. The index indicates 
the usual hazards of the occupation and the 
symptoms or diseases commonly resulting from 
them. Where the patient’s symptoms suggest 
exposure to any given poison, reference to 
the suspected substance in the list of harm- 
ful substances will show whether it is a com- 
mon feature of his occupation. The aim of 
the book is therefore to assist correct diagnosis 
by facilitating recognition of the connection 
between occupation and disease. The hand- 
book contains much information on the sub- 
ject of industrial diseases and the methods 
adopted in Canada and in other countries to 
counteract the risks of the occupations in 
which workers are exposed to special health 
risks. 

Reporting of occupational diseases—None 
of the provinces of Canada have any law re- 
quiring the reporting of occupational diseases. 
In Ontario, however, the Ontario Medical As- 
sociation is considering the advisability of 
drawing the government’s attention to the 
need of some such legislation. 

In most other countries the attempt to 
prevent occupational diseases has led to legis- 
lation of one form or another requiring physi- 
cians, and occasionally employers, to report 
all such diseases to the central] authority 
most immediately concerned. Thus in Great 
Britain physicians are required to report to 
the Factory Inspection Department of the 
Home Office: lead poisoning; phosphorus 
poisoning; arsenic poisoning; mercury poison- 
ing; anthrax; ankylostomiasis; toxic jaundice 
(jaundice due to tetrachlorethane or nitro- 
amido derivatives of benzene or _ other 
poisonous substances); epitheliomatous  ul- 
ceration due to tar, pitch, bitumen, mineral 


oil, or paraffin, or any compound, product, or 
residue of any of these substances; chrome 
ulceration, due to chromic acid or bichromate 
of potassium, sodium, or ammonium, or any 
preparation of these substances; carbon bi- 
sulphide poisoning; anilin poisoning; and 
chronic benzene poisoning. 

In France lead poisoning and mercury 


poisoning must be reported to the Ministry 


of Labour by both physicians and health 
officers. 


In the United States, seventeen of the states 
(Ohio, New York, Rhode Island, New Mexico, 
Maryland, Mlassachusetts, California, New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, Maine, New Jersey,. 
Missouri, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Michigan, 
Minnesota and Wisconsin) require reporting. 
by physicians of one or more occupational 
disease either to the Board of Health or to 
the Department of Labour, or to the Indus- 
trial Commission. The form of legislation 
varies: in some cases there is a special occupa- 
tional disease reporting law, in some, the regu- 
lation is included in the general factory laws,. 
or in special occupational disease laws govern-: 
ing specified trades, and in some it is included 
in the workmen’s compensation acts. 


Compensation of occupational diseases — 
The principle that occupational diseases 
caused by industrial conditions should be 
compensated has become general during the 
past quarter century. It has now been al- 
most universally adopted and workers are 
compensated either on the lines of accident 
insurance or on the lines of sickness insurance. 


The nations which compensate on the lines 
of accident insurance are the following: Eng- 
land, France, Spain, Greece, Italy, Portugal, 
Serb-Croat Slovene Kingdom, United States 
(Federal Government and eleven states), Can- 
ada, Mexico, Ecuador, Argentina, Brazil, 
Japan. 

The nations whose compensation is on the 
lines of sickness insurance are: Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, Luxemburg. 


Some of the systems of compensation in 
other countries, as well as in Canada were 
outlined in the Lasour Gazerre, July, 1925, 
page 674. The British Schedule of occupa- 
tional diseases was given in the issue for 
March, 1920, pages 304-306, but several 
diseases have been added since that time, 
including certain diseases resulting from the 
handling or use of tar, pitch, bitumen, min- 
eral oil or paraffin; compressed air illness; 
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diseases connected with the manufacture of 
air-craft (1.e. poisoning by any substance used 
as, or in conjunction with a solvent for acetate 
of cellulose); cataract in glass-workers; 
writer's cramp (limited to 12 months). 

The position in Canada was shown in a 
table in the Lasour Gazerrn, July, 1925, page 
675, and recent additions to the Act, par- 
ticularly in Ontario, have since been noted. 


Diagnosis of diseases—In a general con- 
sideration of occupational diseases the manual 
advises physicians who deal with industrial 
patients to be on the watch for the occupa- 
tional factor in these diseases. Where a 
physician is in touch with industrial workers 
exposed to common dangers in the same plant 
or process, it is often possible to diagnose 
diseases in their very early stages almost be- 
fore they have declared themselves. For the 
purposes of prevention this is obviously of 
the utmost importance. In Ontario, the 
Division of Industrial Hygiene of the Pro- 
vincial Department of Health co-operates with 
doctors in solving difficulties which have a 
bearing on diagnosis, and which cannot be 
carried out conveniently by the doctors alone. 


Harmful substances and conditions—The 
following classification is given of harmful 
substances and conditions:— 


I. Harmful substances—Dusts; gases, va- 
pours and fumes; metals; infective materials. 


II. Harmful conditions—Excessive heat and 
moisture; excessive light; compressed air; 
confined air; confined positions (nerve and 
muscle strain and fatigue; the “occupation 
neuroses”); eye and ear strain; irritation of 
the skin. 

Taking the foregoing as a basis, with some 
rearrangement, the following classification of 
special disease hazards is made in the manual, 
which both lists the various harmful sub- 
stances and conditions and suggests the kinds 
of diseases to which they give rise. 


The Special Disease Hazards of Oceupation 


I. MeEraL POISONING is derived from filings, 
dust and fumes of metals or their salts, which 
enter the system through inhalation or swal- 
lowing, being conveyed to the mouth often 
by unclean hands or food eaten in dusty 
workshops. 


Poisonous or irritating metals include: 
antimony, arsenic, brass, bronze, copper, iron 
or steel, lead and solder, manganese, mercury, 
phosphorus, silver, tin, zinc, or compounds of 
any of these substances. Special attention 
‘should be given to disease of the bones due 
‘to mercury, chromic acid, etc. 
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I]. Dusts cause irritation of all the res- 
piratory passages and of the eyes and skin. 
In some instances the metal dusts enter the 
mouth as well as the lungs and are swallowed 
and absorbed. Irritating dusts are of three 
classes. 


(a) Insoluble inorganic dusts (irritating the 
respiratory passages): flint, silica, sand (e.g. 
sand blasts, sandpaper), carbon (e.g. coal, 
soot), brick dust, marble, granite. terra cotta, 
cement, asphalt, enamel, glass, quartz, lime 
(e.g. gypsum, plaster), meerschaum, phos- 
phates (e.g. fertilizers), guano, emery, dia- 
mond dust, metal filings (e.g. head, brass, iron 
and steel, etc.) pumice, ashes. 


(b) Soluble inorganic dusts (liable to be 
swallowed and absorbed); soluble arsenic, 
mercury, lead and silver compounds; metal 
filings of lead, brass and zine. 


(c) Organic dusts and fibres arising from 
handling of manufacture of wood, bone and 
shell; from fur, skins, hides and leather; 
feathers; brooms and straw; flour and grain; 
tobacco; jute, flax (linen), hemp, cotton, wool 
(worsted, etc.); felts and carpets; rags and 
paper; horsehair; street sweepings. 


III. GASES, VAPOURS AND FUMES irritate the 
respiratory passages and eyes and may cause 
poison by absorption. The most important 
are: illuminating gas (oil gas), gases from 
coke and coal; coal gas; carbon dioxide 
(brewers’ vats, bakers’ ovens, aerated waters) ; 
chromic acid; mineral acids—sulphuric, hy- 
drochloric, nitric, etc. (acid factory workers, 
engravers, etchers and lithographers) ; mercury 
cyanids; heated lead; ammonia, ammonium 
carbonate, ammonium chloride; tar and creo- 
sote (distillers); asphalt and petroleum pro- 
ducts (naptha, benzine, gasoline—used in 
dry cleaning and otherwise); smoke (firemen, 
varnish makers, varnishers); arseniuretted 
hydrogen (copper refiners); ferro-silicon; 
amyl alcohol, wood alcohol; dinitrobenzol, 
nitro-glycerine, cordite; carbon  disulphid; 
chlorine, chloride of hme, carbonyl chloride; 
phosgene (dyeing industry); formaldehyde; 
hydrofluoric acid; hydrocyanic acid; ammon- 
ium, sodium and potassium cyanides; pyri- 


dine; sulphur and sulphuretted hydrogen; 
aniline; dinitrobenzene and _ dinitrotoluene 
vapours. 


IV. INJURIES TO NERVES AND MUSCLES are 
derived from occupational strain, fatigue, re- 
peated blows and vibrations, excessive pres- 
sure, repeated muscular contractions and 
faulty positions (as in standing, sitting, lean- 
ing over benches, etc.) The so-called “Occu- 
pational Neuroses” are comprised under this 
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class. The principal effects of nerve or 
muscle strain are observed as: palsy, cramps 
(writer’s, telegrapher’s, typewriter’s), sciatica, 
neuritis, neuralgia, tremors, vaso-motor dis- 
orders, gastric and intestinal disorders, general 
“nervousness” and insomnia; deformities of 
chest from cramped positions (as in tailors), 
curvature of spine, flat foot, etc. 


V. INJURIES TO EYES AND EARS.—Excessive 
light causes eye strain to electric light men, 
X-ray workers, steel foundrymen, etc.; and 
excessive heat subjects puddlers, glass workers 
and others to optic neuritis, conjunctivitis, 
etc. Dusts of various kinds irritate the eye- 
lids or injure the eyeball. The ear may be 
affected by excessive vibrations and loud 
noises, such as are met with by boiler makers, 
riveters, gunners, etc., resulting in permanent 
deafness. 


VI. INJURIES TO THE SKIN are caused by 
acids, corrosive alkalies, lime, irritating dusts, 


tar, creosote and petroleum products, especial- 


ly paraffin, dyes, etc. They give rise to 
eczema, fissures, ulcers, boils, epithelioma, 
etc. 


VII. CompresseD AIR affects caisson men 
and divers. The former are subject to 
cramos, paralysis, serious lesions of the spinal 
cord, etc., sometimes proving fatal. 


VIII. INFECTIVE MATERIALS.—Those who 
handle hides, rags, and wool may be exposed 
to infection by the anthrax bacillus. Hostlers 
and others who handle horses may be exposed 
to the glanders bacillus. 

The handbook concludes with a tabulation 
of some of the diseases and of the more 
harmful substances, indicating the industries. 
in which they are used, the manner in which 
they enter the body, and the diseases to 
which they give rise. No suggestion however 
is made as to treatment, for which doctors. 
must rely on medical treatises. 


NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALT?I 


Third International Congress for Life Saving 
and First Aid to the Injured 


HE Third International Congress for 
Life-Saving and First Aid to the Injured 
was held at Amsterdam, September 7th to 
llth, under the patronage of H.R.H. Prince 
Henry of the Netherlands. Mr. A. B. 
Muddiman, Canadian Trade Commissioner in 
Rotterdam, attended the Congress on behalf 
of the Government of Canada. 

The First International Congress for Life- 
Saving was held at Frankfort-on-Main. The 
Second was held at Vienna in 1913 and an 
invitation was extended by the Dutch 
Government to hold the Third Congress in 
Amsterdam. This was delayed by the War 
and was not held until the present year. 

Twenty-six different nations were represented 
by official delegates and moreover, six semi- 
official from other states were also present at 
this Congress. Actually thirty-two different 
nations took part, and 645 delegates were in 
attendance, of whom 85 were women. 

About one hundred lectures dealing with 
the various aspects of the subjects of the 
Congress were given, one of particular interest 
to Canada being delivered by Major-General 
Guy Carleton Jones, late Director-General of 
the Canadian Army Medical Services. ‘The 
Congress covered a very wide scope, ranging 
from simple first-aid competitions to highly 


technical lectures given by experts on various 
phases of life-saving and first-aid to the 
injured. Among the resolutions adopted at 
this Congress were the following :— 


“That mining countries should enter into an exchange 
of their experiences in regard to the jurisdiction of 
life-saving at pits and fighting explosions in mines. 
It is recommended that the International Association 
for Life-Saving and First Aid to the Injured take the 
initial steps in this direction. 

“That all rules and regulations relating to life- 
saving prevention of electric accidents should be uni- 
form and hold good in all countries. For this reason, 
it would be advisable to form an international commis- 
sion of experts, medical men, electrical engineers, etc.— 
analogous to the Geneva Red Cross Convention—and 
empowered to draw up such rules and regulations. 

“The Congress recommends the governments of coun- 
tries lying on the coasts to study the possibility of 
stimulating the life-saving services and of improve- 
ment of their work by organizing annually demonstra- 
tions of or competitions in life-saving on the coasts.’ 


It was decided to hold the next Congress 


in London. 


Characteristics of Silicosis 


Dr. Edgar L. Collis, professor of preventive 
medicine in the Welsh National School of 
Medicine, in an article in the Journal of 
Industrial Hygiene for November, discusses 
the characteristics of dust phthisis, or pulmon- 
ary silicosis, with particular reference to its 
incidence in certain industries exposed to this 
risk. (Silicosis was added in 1926 to the list 
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of “industrial diseases” under the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Act.* The occupa- 
tions enumerated as particularly exposed to 
silicosis are given as coal mining; tin, copper 
and lead mining; stone and quarry work; 
brick and tile making, and furnace and 
crucible pot making; brick and tile kiln and 
oven work; pottery and earthenware work; 
cutlery work (grinding, glazing and polishing). 
Statistics are given showing the mortality rates 
in these groups as compared with the general 
mortality rates, the figures being based on 
observation of conditions in England and 
Wales. The conclusions reached from these 
observations are as follows:— 


1. Appeal to mortality records, and in 
particular to the most recent official statistics 
for England and Wales which have been 
specially prepared to bring out occupational 
risks, provides definite evidence that groups of 
workers exposed to a silica dust risk experi- 
euce high mortalities from (a) bronchitis; 
(b) pneumonia; (c) phthisis; and (d) chronic 
nephritis. This combination in the mortality 
records of any occupational group is statis- 
tically diagnostic of the presence of a silica 
dust risk. 

2. Mortality from phthisis in an occupation 
with a silica dust risk always exhibits its 
highest incidence late in hfe. 


3. Silicotic tuberculosis appears to be less 
infectious than ordinary tuberculosis. 


The new York State Department of Labour 
recently published a Special Bulletin (Bureau 
of Industrial Hygiene) on silicosis, being a 
résumé of the literature on the subject for the 
use of physicians. In the preface it is stated 
that in many cases silicosis has not hitherto 
been recognized, but has been erroneously 
entered as fibroid phthisis, pulmonary tuber- 
culosis or bronchitis. 


Health Study of Ten Industries in the 
United States 


The United States Public Health Service 
(Treasury Department) has recently pub- 
lished a statistical analysis of health surveys 
of ten thousand male employees in ten 
industries (Public Health Bulletin, No. 162, 
June, 1926). It co-ordinates the results 
obtained from separate physical examinations 
made by the medical officers of the service 
during the past ten years into the health of 
the workers in these industries severally. In 
only a few places in the Bulletin was it found 
advisable to introduce statistics for women, 





*Tasour Gazerre, May, 1926, page 450; June, page 


574. 


the reasons for this omission being the 
absence of records for women (except in three 
industries), their comparatively small numbers, 
and the difficulty of comparing the group of 
women with that of men, due to different 
examiners, unlike age distribution, etc. 


The industries surveyed were the pottery, 
post office, glass, gas, foundry, steel, chemical, 
cement, cigar and garment industries. One 
of the primary factors in determining the 
health of each industry is the proportion of its 
workers which belong to the newer and the 
older immigration groups of races. In the 
garment industry 1,832 out of 2,052 workers 
were classed as foreign-born Jews. Italians 
are mostly in the cement, cigar and chemical 
industries; Polish in the foundry, glass and 
chemical industries, with a considerable pro- 
portion in the foundries and post offices; Irish 
are found in the foundry, gas and post office 
groups; and coloured employees in foundries 
and post offices. American white and English 
show a good proportion in nearly every 
industry. 

Another important factor in the inquiry was 
the average age of the workers in the different 
groups. Industrial workers, it is stated, are 
mostly between the ages of 20 and 45. The 
steel, garment and chemical groups have a 
low average age, while foundry, post office 
and pottery workers have a high average. 
The authors however attach little importance 
to these differences, as they are tied up with 
racial characteristics, skilled or unskilled 
nature of employment, and other features. 


Some of the outstanding health features of 
each industry are mentioned below:— 


Garment Industry—The workers in the 
garment industry had a very low percentage 
with good nutrition and good appearance, and 
were poorer in general physique than workers 
in other industries. Part of the difference may 
have been due to a more severe examination 
in this industry, but certain measurements 
indicate a real difference. This industry was 
the only one showing a clear cut difference in 
regard to blood pressure. The high rates of 
digestive disorders seem specially important, 
because the increase in this condition shows a 
definite relation to length of service. 


Post Office—Poor vision was a characteristic 
of this group (Post Office and garment workers 
are subjected to severe eye strain). Letter 
separaters had the lowest vision of any of the 
groups studied, except the garment industry. 
Underweight was prevalent and there was a 
marked increase in bad heart conditions and 
flat feet, corresponding with length of service. 
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Chemical Industry—The only conditions 
which stood out in this industry were heart 
defects, which showed an increase with length 
of service. The rates for flat feet and hernia 
were the highest in any industry, but as these 
rates did not show an increase with length of 
service, they could not be assumed to be 
inherent in occupation, especially as this group 
is largely made up of workers with short 
length of service. 


Foundries—High rates were found in this 
group for inflamed eves, impaired hearing and 
bronchitis. There were also certain conditions 
with high rates which however showed no clear 
relation to the hazards in the industry. Heart 
conditions showed an increase with length of 
service in this industry. No particular occu- 
pation stood out as having high rates for any 
of the physical defects or diseases recorded. 

The hazards of the foundry industry out- 
side of those of the brass are considered to a 
certain extent to be those of the iron and steel 
industry, and include those diseases and defects 
resulting from heat, dust, and grinding pro- 
cesses; from gas poisoning; irritation of the 
eyes due to heat, dust, etc.; skin diseases; 
rheumatism, due to temperature variations; 
excessive heart disease, and boiler makers’ 
deafness. .A common industrial disease here 
was brass founder’s ague among brass foundry- 
men. 


Glass Industry—tIn the glass industry the 
rates for impaired hearing and constipation 
were unusually high, and there was an in- 
crease with length of service for all digestive 
disorders and for nose and throat affections. 
In the occupational study the “dust” group 
stands out most markedly from the others. 
In this group the rates for inflamed eyes, for 
chronic conditions of the nose and throat, and 
for diseases of the skin, are well above the 
rates for the other occupational groups, while 
among the glass blowers the rate for defective 
teeth is particularly noticeable. Among the 
heat group the rate for enlarged tonsils is well 
above the other occupational groups. Eleven 
cases of cataract were observed in the glass 
industry, six of these among blowers. 


In the glass industry the workers are exposed 
to a number of well-known and definite health 
hazards, principally dust in the mixing of the 
raw materials; intense light in the gathering 
of glass and loading of furnaces; high degrees 
of heat; also, in the past, fatiguing work in 
blowing large glass pieces. 


Steel Industry—There was in this group 
a comparatively low percentage of good vision 
in both eyes. In regard to a number of de- 
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fects and diseases the rates for all lengths of 
service are relatively high in this industry, but 
the authors consider that this may be due to 
the more thorough examination of the work- 
ers in this industry. The hazards of this in- 
dustry are largely those of foundries. 


Pottery Industry—The ' principal health 
hazards in the pottery industry are those due 
to dust in the grinding and mixing of clays, 
to moisture and dampness in the wet pro- 
cesses, to various degrees of heat from the 
kilns, and to breathing of carbon monoxide, 
and of most importance, to lead poisoning, 
especially when lead is used in the glaze. 
The diseases resulting from the health haz- 
ards in this industry are lead poisoning, res- 
piratory conditions, and rheumatism due to - 
changes in temperature which are said to over- 
tax the kidneys and heart and tend to raise 
the blood pressure.. Pneumonoconiosis and 
other respiratory diseases are mentioned as 
resulting from exposure to dust. Irritation of 
the eyes may also result from the scarring of 
the ware. In those processes where gilding is 
done, vapours of turpentine and oils may 
cause headache and _ indigestion. Varicose 
veins and ulcers are said to be not uncom- 
mon. 


Cigar Industry—A high percentage of di- 
gestive disorders was found in this industry. 
High rates were also recorded for respiratory 
and heart troubles. This industry showed the: 
highest length of service of any of the groups 
examined. The main hazards of cigar mak- 
ing are those resulting from humidity, vege- 
table dust and nicotine. 


Gas Industry—High rates were found in 
this group for enlarged heart. The main 
hazard is carbon monoxide poisoning, espe- 
cially the results of chronic poisoning. 


Cement Industry—This group showed an 
unusually high rate of defective hearing. The 
risks in this industry are exposure to heat in 
the drying process and to dust. Respiratory 
diseases and catarrhal affections are therefore 
common. 


Safety Study of Shots in Coal Mines 


Mr. G. St. J. Perrott, assistant chief ex- 
plosives chemist of the United States Bureau 
of Mines, in the Coal Age of November 18, 
examines the conditions which cause blown- 
out shots in coal mines to ignite mixtures of 
air with gas or coal dust. Invaluable work is 
being conducted on these lines not only in the 
United States, but in Great Britain, France 
and Belgium. 
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One of the major hazards in coal mining, 
Mr. Perrott says, is the danger of igniting ex- 
plosive mixtures of methane and air, or coal 
dust and air, or both, by the explosives 
‘used in blasting. It has long been recog- 
nized that certain explosives are more 
dangerous than others in this respect. Both 
in America and abroad, government testing 
stations have been established for officially 
passing on the suitability of explosives for 
use in coal mines. In the United States, the 
federal government has no power to inforce 
the use of the approved explosives but merely 
publishes from time to time, through the 
Bureau of Mines, a list of those explosives 
which, having passed certain established tests, 
are thereby believed suitable for use in coal 
mines. In spite of this lack of police power, 
the increase in the use of permissible ex- 
plosives since the promulgation of the first 
list, in 1909, has been rapid. In 1912, only 8 
per cent of the explosives used in coal mines 
were permissible; in 1925, this figure had in- 
creased to 25 per cent. 


The investigations so far conducted by the 
United States Bureau of Mines, are stated by 
Mr. Perrott to warrant the following con- 
clusions as applying to blown-out shots. 


‘1. That the method of loading and the kind 
and condition of stemming have an important 
effect on the relative safety as follows: (a) 
the introduction of an air space between the 
explosive and the stemming reduces the safety 
to a slight degree; (b) the conditions which 
furnish the greatest relative safety are loading 
the explosive tight in the borehole and the 
use either of a distinctly moist, inert material, 
such as damp fireclay or a finely-pulverized 
inert material such as rock dust; (c) the use 
of coal dust as stemming increases the dan- 
ger of ignition of gas or dust by a blown-out 
shot. 


2. An explosive gas mixture containing 74 
to 8 per cent of natural gas is the one most 
sensitive to ignition by the permissible ex- 
plosives commonly used in coal mines in this 
country, but between 7 and 83 per cent there 
is little practical difference in the sensitiveness 
of the mixture. On either side of these limits 
the sensitiveness decreases rapidly. With 
those gas mixtures most sensitive to ignition 
(7 to 84 per cent of gas) a balanced explosive 
is most likely to cause ignition but an ex- 
plosive which is underoxidized is more likely 
to cause ignition of gas mixtures near the 
lower limit of inflammability, which is the 
condition commonly met with in practice 
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3. Definite indications have been obtained 
that the rate of detonation is an important 
factor in the ignition mechanism and that the 
explosive having the higher rate of detona- 
tion may be expected to ignite a gas-and-air 
mixture more readily than one having a lower 
rate of detonation. 


4. Photography of flames produced by ex- 
plosives fired into air gives results which serve 
to divide the explosives into groups so far as 
safety is concerned. This taken in connection 
with the composition of the explosive and its 
rate of detonation, promises to throw light on 
the mechanism of ignition. 


Belt Regulations in Victoria, Australia 


The following regulations govern the use 
of belts or ropes for the transmission of power 
in factories in the State of Victoria, Aus- 
tralia :— 

“ Where in any factory belts or ropes are 
used for transmitting power (a) no such belt 
or rope when not transmitting power shall be 
allowed to rest on any revolving shaft; (b) no 
such belt or rope shall be joined or mended 
while the machinery is in motion unless such 
belt or rope is suspended on a suitable and 
efficient perch during the whole of the time 
occupied in such joining or mending; (c) no 
such belt or rope shall be placed by hand on 
any revolving pulley in the power transmis- 
sion line between the primary motive power 
and the first driven pulley of any machine. 
Nothing in this paragraph shall prevent belts 
running on stepped or cone pulleys from being 
shifted by hand.” 


Industrial Safety Codes 


The American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee is continuing the publication of safety 
codes for various industries. Reference was 
made in the August issue of the Lasour 
Gazerre (page 787) to the code for the Pulp 
and Paper Industry. Another recent code 
deals with the conditions required for safe 
gas fitting and gas appliance installation. 
These form part of a comprehensive group of 
sixty such codes which during the last seven 
years have engaged the attention, not only of 
the Committee, but of more than a hundred 
national organizations which have been offici- 
ally co-operating in the development of this 
safety code program. More than a third of 
the group of sixty codes have now been com- 
pleted and approved. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Canada and the Child Welfare Conventions 


N article entitled “ Canada and the Inter- 
national Child Labour Conventions,” 
by Miss Charlotte Whitton, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Canadian Council on Child 
Welfare, appeared in the August issue of 
Social Welfare, published by the Canadian 
Council on Child Welfare. This article has 
since been re-printed, including a tabular 
statement dealing with the action which would 
require to be taken by the provinces of Can- 
ada to permit of our acceptance of certain 
draft conventions and recommendations of the 
International Labour Conference affecting 
child labour. Copies of this reprint are avail- 
able for distribution on application to the 
Canadian Council on Child Welfare, Plaza 
Building, Ottawa. 
The draft convention and recommendations 
in question are as follows:— 


Draft convention fixing the minimum age 
for admission of children to industrial employ- 
ment; 

Draft convention concerning the night work 
of young persons employed in industry ; 

Draft convention concerning the age of 
admission of children to employment in agri- 
culture; 

Recommendation concerning the night work 
of young persons in agriculture; 

Recommendation concerning the protection 
of women and children against lead poisoning; 

Draft convention concerning the employ- 
ment of women before and after childbirth; 

Recommendation concerning the protection, 
before and after childbirth, of women wage- 
earners in agriculture. 


+ Apart from the foregoing, reference is made 
in the article to three draft conventions 
affecting seamen, as follows:— 

Minimum age for the admission of young 
persons to employment as trimmers and 
stokers; 

Medical examination of children and young 
persons employed at, sea; 

Minimum age for the admission of children 
to employment at sea. 


The proposals contained in these three draft 
conventions are within federal legislative 
control and legislation has already been 
adopted putting them into effect. Notification 
of Canada’s adherence to these draft conven- 
tions has also been sent to the League of 
Nations. 

The author of the article expresses regret 
that in the record of ratifications Canada 
is included in the lower ranks of the League 
members. This is due, she explains, to the 


situation arising under the British North 
America Act in regard to matters which fall 
within provincial jurisdiction. This inferiority 
is, however, undeserved and misrepresents 
the real situation, since the laws of some of 
the Canadian provinces have standards as 
high as, or higher than, those set by some 
of the conventions. The Dominion Depart- 
ment of Justice, after examining the child 
labour conventions, decided that most of them 
are matters for provincial action. Some of 
the provinces have taken action on certain 
of these conventions, but no one province on 
all of them. The writer refers in terms of 
commendation to the efforts which have been 
made by the Dominion Department of Labour 
to bring these subjects to the attention of the 
provincial governments. 

The Canadian Council on Child Welfare will 
include in its program for the coming year an 
endeavour to enlist the interest and support 
of Canadian citizens towards the acceptance 
by Canada of the conventions and recom- 
mendations affecting child labour and to those 
prohibiting the employment of women at night 
or in arduous employment. (LaBour GAZETTE, 
November, 1926 (page 1082.) 


The position of Canadian provincial legis- 
lation in relation to the various conventions 
and recommendations affecting women and 
children is described by the writer as follows:— 


Draft Convention fixing the Minimum Age 
for Admission of Children to Industrial 
Employment. 


Throughout the Dominion, the Factory Acts 
of all the provinces except New Brunswick 
partially meet the requirements of this Con- 
vention and sometimes exceed them. In New 
Brunswick no age limit is prescribed under the 
Factories Act, though in some measure this 
result is secured indirectly by the School 
Attendance Act. But as New Brunswick has 
not definitely forbidden by her Factory Act 
the employment in industry of children under 
14 years of age, the Dominion cannot be said 
to have subscribed to the minimum standard 
set by the convention. In addition to the 
change required in the New. Brunswick 
Factory Act, the labour legislation of some 
other provinces would need to be amended to 
cover the employment of children in mines 
and in certain seasonal occupations connected 
with the tinned fruit and fish industries. If 
this were done, it would be an easy matter 
for the Dominion Government to ratify, see- 
ing that the standards of most provincial laws 
exceed the requirements of the convention. 
British Columbia has already made provision 
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for the general prohibition of child labour, 
simultaneously with the enactment of such 
legislation by other provinces. 


Draft Convention concerning the Night Work 
of Young Persons Employed in Industry. 
In the three Maritime Provinces (Nova 

Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward 

Island), little legislation exists on this subject, 

but in the six other provinces the night 

employment of young children in industry is 
forbidden or regulated. 

There are variations in the ages below which 
children may not be employed at night and 
in the definition of “night,” but the spirit and 
purpose of the Convention is met and only 
uniformity of expression is required to permit 
of Dominion adherence. The absence of com- 
prehensive legislation in the Maritime Prov- 
inces would appear to be due rather to lack 
of need for such laws than to opposition to 
the principles involved. 


Draft Convention concerning the Age of 
Admission of Children to employment in 
Agriculture. 


There is no legislation in Canada which 
specifically prohibits the employment of 
children under 14 years of age in agriculture, 
but the School Attendance Acts in the various 
provinces have practically the same effect. 
Certain amendments would be necessary, 
however, to bring the exemption clauses of all 
the provincial School Attendance Acts ito 
line with the convention. 


Recommendation concerning the Night Work 
of Young Persons in Agriculture. 

No legislation exists in Canada which meets 
the requirements of the Recommendation, but 
the writer believes it to be beyond debate 
that the whole trend and spirit of the School 
Attendance Acts imply the protection of 
children and young persons of school age 
from night employment. 


Recommendation concerning the Protection 
of Women and Children against Lead 
Powsoning. 

There are no laws on this subject beyond 
the provisions of the Factory Acts of the 
several provinces which regulate employment 
in dangerous industrial processes. Dominion 
legislation exists to prohibit the use of white 
phosphorus in the manufacture of matches, but 
so drastic a measure could not be followed 
in relation to lead poisoning. It is pointed 
out, however, that at the Inter-Provincial 
Conference of 1923, the representatives of the 
several provinces supported the principle of 
the protection advocated by this Recom- 
mendation. Only legislative recognition of the 
acceptance of the principle would be necessary 
to permit Canada to adhere. 
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Draft Convention concerning the Employment 
of Women before and after Childbirth. 
No action has as yet been taken by any 
province except British Columbia, where the — 
Maternity Protection Act came into force on 
January 1, 1922. By the terms of this Act, 
the purpose of the convention is met, but 
not the requirements, in reference to the pay- 
ment of benefits. The difficulty seems to be 
that there is no system of social insurance in 
force in British Columbia or any other prov- 
ince, to which the system of maternity benefits 
contemplated by the convention could be 
related. The writer suggests that a solution to 
this difficulty might be found if the example 
of Saskatchewan were to be followed. In that 
province, the Maternity Benefits Regulation 
makes a grant of approximately $25 on a 
certificate of the Medical Officer of Health for 
the maintenance of any mother in need of 
assistance in outlying districts. If provincial 
legislation were to prohibit the employment of 
the mother at this period, and to include a 
provision for the payment of a direct grant 
to all mothers in need of it, the ratification 
by Canada of the Maternity Convention would 

become possible. 

Recommendation concerning the Protection, 
before and after Childbirth, of Women 
Wage-Earners in Agriculture. 

All the reasons which commend this measure 
for adoption in respect to women wage-earners 
in industrial occupations are thought to apply 
with equal or greater force to women workers 
in agriculture. Except at certain seasons 9nd 
in specialized lines of farming, Canada has as 
yet but few women wage-earners in agricul- 
ture. This comparative freedom from the 
problems related to the employment of women 
in the heavy work of farm labour should be 
preserved. This can best be done by incor- 
porating into Canadian Statutes, at a time 
when the problem is under control, such legis- 
lative safeguards as will prevent it from ever 
growing beyond control. 





Appointment of Canadian Translator 


Announcement is made of the appointment 
of Mr. J. E. A. Johnstone of Vancouver as 
translator in the International Labour Office 
(League of Nations), Geneva. The Minister 
of Labour of Canada received word some 
months ago from the Deputy Director of the 
International Labour Office that it was de- 
sired to secure the services of a Canadian for 
this appointment. Subsequently a competi- 
tive examination was held for the position 
through the Civil Service Commission at 
yarious points throughout Canada. 

Mr. Johnstone is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto and of Oxford University 
and was for a time professor of Greek in the 
University of Oregon. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER, 
1926, AS REPORTED BY THE EMPLOYERS MAKING RETURNS 
TO THE DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


E MPLOYMENT at the beginning of No- 

vember showed a seasonal contraction 
that exceeded the losses registered on No- 
vember 1, 1925, but the situation continued 
to be more favourable than in any month of 
the years 1921-1925 owing to the important 
gains indicated almost continuously during 
1926. Statistics were tabulated from 5,896 
employers whose pay rolls declined from 864,- 
749 persons on October 1 to 845,278 at the 
beginning of November. Reflecting this re- 
duction of over 2 per cent, the index number 
decreased from 105.2 in the preceding month 
to 102.8 on November 1, as compared with 
97.1, 93.0, 98.8, 95.8 and 90.2 on the cor- 
responding date in 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 
1921, respectively. 


Maritime Provinces—Heavy seasonal losses 
were indicated on highway and railway con- 
struction and in lumber mills, while shipping, 
mining and trade were busier. A combined 
working force of 63,984 persons was employed 
by the 503 co-operating firms, who had 69,462 
in the preceding month. Although this de- 
crease involved more workers than that noted 
on November 1, 1925, the index number then 


was lower than on the date under review. 


Quebec—The largest reductions in Quebec 
were in construction, but manufacturing as a 
whole was also slacker. Logging and trade, 
however, registered marked improvement. 
Employment was in much greater volume 
than at the beginning of November last year, 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 
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Nore.—The curve is bused on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month, as indicated 
by the firms reporting, in comparison with the number of employees they reported in January 1920, 


as 100. 


There were large seasonal increases in log- 
ging camps and retail stores while mining also 
showed improvement. Manufacturing, trans- 
portation and construction, on the other hand, 
recorded considerable curtailment, also of a 
seasonal nature. 


Employment by Provinces 


Firms in all provinces reported reduced 
activity, the recession in the Maritime Prov- 
inces and Quebec being most marked. 


when the tendency was also downward. State- 
ments for the date under review were com- 
piled from 1,284 employers with 243,342 work- 
ers, or 5,096 fewer than on October 1. ® 


Ontario —Manufacturing, especially of lum- 
ber and food products, construction and trans- 
portation showed seasonal contractions, but 
there were important gains in logging and 
trade. According to data received from 2,704 
firms, they reduced their pay-rolls from 350,- 
956 employees in the preceding month to 
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346,526 on November 1. Rather smaller losses 
were indicated on the same date in 1925, when 
employment was in less volume. 


Prairie Provinces—The greatest reductions 
in the Prairie Provinces were in construction, 
transportation and services; on the other 
hand, considerable improvement was noted in 
logging, mining and trade. The working 
forces of the 762 employers making returns 
totalled 114,209 persons, as compared with 
116,583 on October 1. The index number 
stood at 107.7, while at the beginning of 
November a year ago it was 99.1. Curtail- 
ment was also indicated on the correspond- 
ing date of previous years of the record. 


British Columbia—Further declines were 
registered in British Columbia, where 2,093 
workers were released from the staffs of the 
643 reporting firms, who employed 77,217. 


Norz.—Number employed by the reporting firms in J anuary, 


Lumber mills, fish canneries and construction 
recorded the most extensive decreases, while 
logging, mining and trade showed gains. Con- 
ditions were better than on November 1, 
1925, when rather larger losses were noted. 

Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 


Employment by Cities 


Employment showed a falling off in Mont- 
real, Quebec, Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver, while in Toronto 
the trend continued favourable. 


Montreal—The trade, food, textile, tobacco, 
and communication industries showed height- 
ened activity, but there was a more pronounced 
shrinkage in construction and transportation. 
The result was a reduction of 1,285 persons 
in the staffs of the 699 firms furnishing data, 


1920=100 in every case. The “‘relative weight” shows the pro- 


portion of employees in the indicated area to the total number of employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste I—INDEX NUMBERS OF ALL EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS, AND OF DOMINION EMPLOY- 
MENT IN MANUFACTURING 
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who had 117,281 employees on November 1. 
A slight gain was noted on the same date 
last year, when the situation was much less 
favourable. 


Quebec—There was a small decline in 
employment in Quebec, mainly in manufactur- 
ing and communication. Statements were 
compiled from 89 establishments with 9,114 
workers. Larger losses were indicated at the 
beginning of November, 1925, and the index 
number then was lower. 


Toronto—Further improvement was reported 
in Toronto, where the 772 employers furnishing 
data enlarged their payrolls by 550 persons to 
100,601 on the date under review. Trade and 
manufacturing, especially of iron and _ steel 
and electrical appliances, showed the greatest 
increases, while construction was_ slacker. 
Practically no change in the situation was 
recorded on November 1 last year; employ- 
ment then was at a lower level. 


Ottawa—Employment in Ottawa showed a 
general, but moderate falling off, in which 
manufacturing, construction, and some other 
industries shared. One hundred and twenty- 


five firms reduced their staffs from 10,518 
employees on October 1 to 10,277 at the 
beginning of November. The situation was 
much the same as that noted on the corre- 
sponding date a year ago. 


Hamilton—Manufacturing and construction 
registered curtailment in Hamilton, but trade 
was more active. A combined payroll of 
29,876 workers was reported by the 199 
co-operating employers, compared with 30,145 
in the preceding month. This decline rather 
exceeded that indicated on November 1, 1925, 
when employment was in much smaller 
volume. 


Windsor and the Other Border Cities— 
Automobile plants in the Border Cities released 
employees, as did also building construction. 
Data were received from 82 firms employing 
10,795 persons, as against 11,579 in their last 
report. Activity continued to be greater than 
on the corresponding date last year. 


Winnipeg—Following six months of unin- 
terrupted gains, there was a decline of 268 
workers in the forces of the 282 employers 
making returns, who had 28,838 on payroll. 


TABLE II—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Sept. 1 92-9 96-4 85-3 100-6 7 Sipe Alle ARENT Se 85-4 104-0 
Oct. 1 93-7 98-8 86-4 100-8 a2 I IRD tae Ale 86-1 104-0 
Nov. 1 92-4 100-3 87-0 94-5 COO |coe a eee cee 84-2 103-4 
Dec. 1 93-1 98-5 87-4 92-3 LIROe Coe ae ae: 83-5 104-0 
Jan. 1 82-5 93-1 82-2 87-1 LOE Nek Rete Seer 81-4 98-3 
Feb. 1 85-3 101-3 83-0 86-8 PATOSES Ai one ct auto 2 84-2 97-4 
Mar. 1 86-7 93-2 81-8 86-6 SOsab ay Uo ered ei 82-7 101-8 
April 1 88-5 98-4 85-1 87-5 SUPSML | permrwae okeet 83-7 102-5 
May 1 91-7 91-9 86-9 91-8 ENT sal a Se clue ea 85-4 104-0 
June 1 95-6 95-7 86-7 100-1 83-9 85-2 85-5 108-1 
July 1 95-7 98-9 87-6 100-5 86-0 87-1 85-6 106-5 
Aug. 1 97-0 98-8 87-7 100-2 84-8 59-0 87-7 111-4 
Sept. 1 97-3 97-4 88-5 98-5 86-9 85-6 88-0 113-9 
Oct. 1 99-4 100°3 89-8 101-8 88:3 94-8 89-4 113-9 
Nov. 1 99-3 99-4 89-7 96-8 87-7 92-9 92-5 112-0 
Dec. 1 97-0 94-4 90-9 90-4 88-7 93-3 91-5 110-7 
Jan. 1 88-0 89-9 86-1 87-7 85-0 57-1 89-3 105-8 
keb. 1 88-3 90-6 86-5 87-0 86-9 96-1 89-8 109-4 
Mar. 1 89-6 92-3 87-1 85-3 88-5 100-5 90-8 107-6 
April 1 93-1 94-9 87-7 86-5 90-3 102-8 90-7 112-6 
May 1 96-0 100-4 89-8 91-5 94-0 108-5 92-7 116-8 
June 1 103-1 89:3 90-2 99-4 96-0 111-5 96-9 115-2 
July 1 104-5 101-6 90:7 101-2 97-6 110°3 98-3 115-3 
Aug. 1 104-8 104-2 91-1 99-3 98-8 107-7 98-7 123-8 
Sept. 1 104-6 103-5 92-3 98-6 100-3 109-2 101-6 124-2 
Oct. 104-3 105-1 93-1 99-5 99-7 103-7 104-9 119-7 
Nov é 103: 103-2 93-6 97-3 98-4 97-2 103-7 117-4 
Relative weight of 

employment 


4 








DrEcEMBER, 1926 


Construction reported the greatest curtailment, 
while there were also losses in other industries 
except trade, which showed improvement. The 
index number, at 103.7, was over 11 points 
higher than on November 1, 1925. 


Vancouver—A further contraction in 
employment was recorded in Vancouver, 
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mainly in manufacturing, transportation and 
construction. Trade, however, reported an 
advance. The general reduction involved 
practically the same number of workers as 
that indicated at the beginning of November 
last year, when conditions were less favour- 
able. Statistics were received from 226 firms 


TABLE III—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES (JAN. 1920 = 100) 











oa 1Relative Nov. 1 
weight 1926 
Manufacturing................... 55-3 94-9 
Animal products—edible......... 1:8 98-6 
Far and products... 216s. <eo*- “1 95-6 
Leather and products............ 2-1 82-0 
Lumber and products............ 6-2 105-7 
Rough and dressed lumber..... 4-] 126-1 
Murniture: ose ee a 1-0 86-6 
Other lumber products......... 1-1 75-0 
Musical instruments.............. “4 78-6 
Plant products—edible........... 3-5 106-2 
Pulp and paper products.......... 6-7 Ades 
Pulpiand papers scevectccose 3-5 124-8 
Paper products...............- 8 95-7 
Printing and publishing........ 9-4 100-8 
Rubber products............-.+-- 1-4 85-1 
Textile products..22 sees ees. 8-6 94-5 
Thread, yarn and cloth........ 3.9 108-4 
Hosiery and knit goods........ ile 103-3 
Garments and personal furnish- 
THES Hes ey arc acl erage lke 0 ee 2-6 76-2 
Other textile products.......... 1-1 99-3 
Tobacco, distilled and malt 
TP CMOTS sat Gees ir RS ere lids Se 1-4 101-9 
Wood distillates and extracts... -0 105-1 
Chemicals and allied products... 8 85-6 
Clay, glass and stone products... 1:3 106-6 
VISCETICG CUTTENt neues see eeicisiets 1-4 130°4 
Electrical apparatus.............. 1-3 137-2 
Iron and steel products.......... 14-7 80-5 
Crude, rolled and forged pro- 
GUCES cee aoa eeeia 1:5 62-2 
Machinery (other than ve- 
hicles)........- 002, --00s020°. 1-1 76-2 
Agricultural implements....... 1:0 83-3 
Tandivehicles wy th), 6-6 92-5 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing 4 30-1 
Heating appliances............. 6 93-0 
Iron and_ steel. fabrication 
CHOIS a siekeeiere srs: se slats» ph a 97-4 
Foundry and machine shop 
PLOGUCtSHy MERE ene sure 4 7 93.4 
Other iron and steel products. . 2-1 89-2 
Non-ferrous metal products...... 1:9 103-1 
Mineral products.............-.-- 1-2 105-6 
Miscellaneous.............0+- saa 5 93-4 
WHOL SIMS FIGs letiele ss eretee ct ales aerate’ 2-6 55-2 
MURINE ss raiers sc tetetaarsioyel crn 5-4 101-8 
Gon eas cin Lassies elnnelels toes 3-2 86-8 
Metallic ores: s/he se de ease ee 1-4 158-3 
Non-metallic minerals (other 
PHAN COBL) Nits itareccrraee se ete siete ot 8 108-9 
Communication.................. 2-9 109-0 
Melepraphis. dices ceeteeie sits ses 6 123-0 
PROLEPHONCA Ma ceniloa ae enka een sioneiaie ¢ 6 2-3 118-0 
Transportation................... 13-7 113-9 
Street railways and cartage...... 2-3 115-4 
Steamirailwayswcas tee +. nase sas 9-5 103-2 
Shipping and stevedoring........ 1-9 230-4 
Construction and maintenance. 11-1 181-3 
IBUGine Pas eee ier et tera's cuneate 4-1 178-5 
IS LIW AW ates eramessta rt ais Rieceenies 2-1 2,015-3 
Ea Way Sateen ee oe oie oko carnceibets 4-9 132-0 
PSCLVICES oe ors ccin ds cmeahaens Pete 1:7 118-6 
Hotels and restaurants........... 9 us yoy 
iProtessiOna lysate sate. cee nlc mee 2 117-4 
Personal (chiefly laundries)...... 6 120-1 
Mrade sac Sere eit essen ehttetten 4-3 104-7 
RIC CAI A 8 Sr eriata tein es eetans erik ec 4-8 105-9 
Wholésalotienen (we. Ieee meee 2-5 102-3 
All Industries.................... 100-0 102-8 








Oct. 1 Nov. 1 Nov. 1 Nov. 1 Nov. 1 
1926 1925 1924 1923 19zz 
96-7 89-2 84-2 91-2 87-7 
103-4 98-9 92-3 87-2 92-2 
92-5 92-4 86-4 109:1 107-8 
81-3 76-0 75°6 80-2 83-2 
117-2 100-2 94-8 106-2 100-5 
145-7 © 117-8 114-4 128-4 114-2 
85-9 81-5 76°7 76-8 81-2 
78-1 75-1 64-6 76-9 82-6 
79-1 70-9 68-8 68-1 73-2 
114-2 104-5 101-0 100°3 101-9 
111-7 102-2 100-4 103-9 99-6 
126-4 108-2 103-9 113-1 104-0 
95-3 91-7 89-7 91-7 92-3 
100-0 98-7 99-8 97-9 96-9 
87-1 88-2 69-5 65-3 70-1 
94-5 90-1 85-8 89-8 91-8 
106-6 104-8 94-1 101-2 103-1 
104°5 98-6 88-7 95-7 95-1 
76-9 72-0 74-1 75-9 80-7 
101-2 92-9 95-2 95-8 92-7 
100-0 103-6 101-7 102-3 98-3 
95-1 105-7 116-7 107°8 92-3 
84-6 80-0 82-0 88-6 88-3 
106-7 89-5 86-1 99-9 95-5 
131-0 132-2 1384-4 124-1 116-9 
131-3 120-2 116-6 104-6 87-5 
80-9 74-2 66-9 81-8 74-7 
62-7 63:3 44.9 66-8 56-1 
76:4 69-6 64-9 78-5 65-2 
74-8 63-8 387-5 57-8 54-2 
94-9 87-9 84-2 100-5 90-9 
28-9 26-8 27-3 28-7 23-2 
92-0 89-4 85-0 92-6 93-9 
98-7 76:6 75-6 97-6 89-2 
84-4 76-5 66-3 78:6 72-0 
82-3 73°6 68-4 79:3 75:3 
102-6 85-1 78-0 89-0 77-1 
107-8 107°8 105-6 99-7 96-0 
89-5 83°6 83-1 88-2 91-8 
45-9 66-4 71-8 62:6 66-0 
100-4 97-2 100-5 105-4 104-5 
84-8 81-0 86-0 96-7 105-7 
156-3 149-8 152-0 137-4 104-0 
1a +}7, 102-7 99-0 102-1 99-4 
120-3 113-3 111-3 105°3 102-2 
127-0 113-0 106-7 108-7 103-9 
118-6 113-3 112-5 104-5 101-7 
116-3 111-5 108-2 116-8 114-7 
116-0 116-6 116-8 122-0 127-0 
105-9 99-6 98-8 106-1 102-2 
235-3 231-9 192-0 PANES 239-0 
206°8 154-2 144-9 159-3 153-2 
195-6 140-7 130-8 141-4 128-1 
2,607-4 1,917-5 1,668-6 2, 288-2 2,963°8 
146-8 115-8 113-1 127-3 133°3 
126-7 112-5 109-3 108-5 96-6 
132-4 115-9 113-0 114-6 98-3 
119-5 113-8 111-1 111-4 94-2 
121-0 107-1 103-3 100-3 94-9 
101-8 100-0 93-3 93-1 93-8 
101-5 100-5 91-7 91-2 92-2 
102-4 99-0 97-9 96-6 98-4 
105-2 97-1 93-0 98-8 95:8 


1Norz.—The “relative weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is 
of the total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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whose staffs aggregated 25,3823 persons as 
compared with 25,906 in the preceding month. 

Index numbers by cities are given in Table 
it 


Manufacturing Industries 


The curtailment in manufactures was much 
less than on November 1, 1925, and employ- 
ment continued to be in greater volume than 
in any month of 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 or 
1921. The most extensive losses were in 
lumber mills and fruit and vegetable canneries, 
but in both of these divisions they were not 
sc pronounced as at the beginning of 
November last year. Fish-preserving and iron 
and steel plants were also slacker, while 
improvement was shown in leather, electrical 
apparatus and non-ferrous metal works. 
Statements were received from 3,788 manu- 
facturers whose staffs declined from 475,996 
operatives on October 1 to 467,500 on the date 
under review. 


Animal Products, Edible ——Fish-preserving 
plants continued to show seasonal losses in 
employment, while meat-preserving establish- 
ments were slightly busier. The level of em- 
ployment was practically the same as on the 
corresponding date last year, although the 
reductions reported then were less extensive. 
Statements were received from 168 employ- 
ers, with 15,198 workers, as compared with 
15,868 in the preceding month. Practically 
all the loss took place in British Columbia. 


Leather and Products—There were further 
increases in employment in leather works, 193 
of which enlarged their staffs by 213 persons 
to 17,823 at the beginning of November. Que- 
bec and Ontario reported most of the change. 
The index number was six points higher than 
on November 1, 1925, when rather smaller 
increases were noted. 


Lumber and Products—According to data 
received from 718 manufacturers in this divi- 
sion, their staffs declined from 57,655 persons 
on October 1 to 52,295 at the beginning of 
November. The greatest decreases took 
place in Ontario, but there were decided con- 
tractions throughout the country. The level 
of employment continued to be higher than 
on the corresponding date last year; more 
pronounced recessions were then indicated. 


Plant Products, Edible—Fruit and vege- 
table canneries made large seasonal reductions 
in their staffs, while the sugar and syrup, 
starch and glucose and biscuit -divisions of 
the edible plant product group showed an in- 
crease. A combined working force of 29,419 
persons was reported by the 312 establish- 
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ments making returns, as compared with 
31,683 in the preceding month. The major- 
ity of the workers let out were from canneries 
in Ontario, but there were also losses in 
British Columbia. Somewhat greater curtail- 
ment was indicated on the corresponding date 
of 1925, when the index number was rather 
lower. 


Pulp and Paper—Continued but less pro- 
nounced losses were registered in pulp and 
paper factories, while printing and publishing 
establishments were somewhat busier. The 
result was a decline of 243 in the staffs of the 
448 firms making returns, who had 56,782 em- 
ployees on November 1. A considerable re- 
duction was recorded in Quebec, while in 
Ontario the tendency was favourable. A simi- 
lar curtailment was noted at the beginning of 
November a year ago, but the index number 
then was about nine points lower. 


Rubber Products—Employment in rubber 
factories showed a falling off, according to 
statistics tabulated from 32 manufacturers, 
with 12,147 employees, or 290 less than in the 
preceding month. The reduction was chiefly 
confined to Ontario. Considerably larger 
shrinkage was recorded on the corresponding 
date in 1925; the level of employment then, 
however, was slightly higher. 


Textile Products—Fluctuations in the dif- 
ferent groups coming under this heading pro- 
duced a net increase of 40 persons in the pay- 
rolls of the 508 co-operating establishments, 
which employed 72,706 workers. Cotton mills 
showed substantial improvement, while gar- 
ment and personal furnishing, knitting and 
woollen factories were slacker. Employment 
gained in Quebec and lost in Ontario, the 
changes elsewhere being small. More exten- 
Sive expansion was indicated at the begin- 
ning of November last year, when the index 
was over four points lower. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—Em- 
ployment in tobacco factories showed a com- 
paratively small gain, which took place al- 
most entirely in Quebec. Statements were 
compiled from 103 manufacturers of tobacco, 
distilled and malt liquors, whose payrolls ag- 
gregated 12,092 persons, as compared with 
11,932 at the beginning of October. Despite 
the fact that reductions were noted on No- 
vember 1, 1925, the index number then was 
rather higher than on the date under review. 


Electrical Apparatus—Continued marked 
gains were reported in electrical appliance fac- 
tories, causing the index to maintain its 
favourable position as compared with other 
months of the record, which was begun in 
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1920. An aggregate working force of 10,818 
persons was employed by the 37 plants mak- 
ing returns, as against 10,3849 in their last re- 
port. The bulk of the gain was in Ontario. 
An upward tendency was also indicated at 
the beginning of November a year ago, al- 
though the increase was much smaller. 


Iron and Steel Products—A further, but 
much less pronounced contraction, was re- 
ported in iron and steel, chiefly in automo- 
bile and railway car shops. On the other 
hand, agricultural implement plants showed 
decided improvement, and steel shipyards 
were also busier. The working force of the 
637 co-operating manufacturers included 124,- 
155 operatives, or 652 less than in the preced- 
ing month. The Maritime Provinces, Quebec 
and Ontario reported most of the curtailment, 
while in the Prairie Provinces employment 
increased. The level of activity continued 
higher than on the corresponding date last 
year, when a downward trend was also in 
evidence. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—Smelters 
and refineries reported heightened activity 
and there was also improvement in silver, 
gold and platinum-using works, the greatest 
gains being in British Columbia and Quebec. 
Statements were received from 108 firms in 
this group, whose payrolls rose from 15,455 in 
the preceding month to 15,626 at the begin- 
ning of November. Employment was in much 
greater volume than on the corresponding 
date in 1925, when curtailment was noted. 


Mineral Products—Further seasonal reduc- 
tions in personnel were registered in mineral 
product factories, 79 of which employed 9,809 
workers, as compared with 9,974 on October 1. 
Most of the decrease was in Ontario. Larger 
losses were noted on November 1, 1925, but 
the index number then was a little higher. 


Logging 


Further large additions to forces were made 
in logging; 219 firms reported 21,981 employees, 
as against 18,208 in the preceding month. 
This gain, of which a large share was reported 
in Ontario, was not as marked as on the 
corresponding date a year ago, when opera- 
tions in logging camps were on a greater scale. 


Mi e g ft 

Coal—Further important gains were shown 
in coal mines in both Eastern and Western 
coal fields. According to statistics from 88 
operators, they enlarged their working forces 


from 26,446 employees on October 1 to 27,049 
at the beginning of November. This gain 
was rather smaller than that indicated on the 
corresponding date last year, when the index 
number was nearly six points lower. 


Metallic Ores—Another moderate advance 
in employment was noted in metallic ore 
mining, mainly in Ontario and _ British 
Columbia. The working force of the 47 
co-operating mines aggregated 11,831, or 142 
more than in the preceding month. The 
situation was more favourable than on the 
corresponding date in 1925, although some- 
what greater improvement was then reported. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, other than Coal.— 
Sixty-eight firms in this division employed 
6,701 persons as compared with 6,871 at the 
beginning of October. Quarrying generally 
was seasonally dull. The declines registered 
on November 1, 1925, involved a much larger 
number of workers, and the index number 
then was over six points lower. 


Communication 


After seven months of uninterrupted 
expansion, the communication group showed 
a reduction, 244 persons having been released 
from the staffs of the 182 co-operating com- 
panies and branches, which employed 24,772 
on November 1. Conditions were better than 
or the same date last year. 


Transportation 


Steam Railways—Following constant ex- 
pansion during the preceding six months, 
there was a falling off in employment in 
steam railway operation at the beginning of 
November, 2,093 persons having been released 
from the staffs of the 103 employers making 
returns, who had 79,995 workers. All prov- 
inces except Quebec and British Columbia 
shared in this contraction, which was most 
extensive in the Prairie Provinces and Ontario. 
Smaller losses were reported on November 1, 
1925, but the index number then was lower. 

Shipping and Stevedoring—Employment in 
water transportation declined, improvement in 
the Maritime Provinces being offset by losses 
in Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia. 
The result was a reduction of 217 persons in 
the staffs of the 58 companies furnishing data, 
whose payrolls aggregated 15,917 on November 
1. The index number was slightly lower than 
on the same date last year, when important 
gains were indicated. 
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Construction and Maintenance 


Building—Continued and more extensive 
curtailment of operations was indicated by 
the 336 building contractors making returns; 
they had 34,375 employees as compared with 
37,938 at the beginning of October. There 
were recessions in all except the Maritime 
Provinces, those in Quebec and Ontario being 
most pronounced. Employment was in much 
ereater volume than on the same date last 
year, although the decreases then indicated 
were considerably smaller. 


Highway—Work on road construction con- 
tinued to diminish, the losses being greater 
than those which took place on November 1, 
1925, when employment was in smaller volume. 
A combined working force of 17,654 men was 
reported by the 118 employers whose state- 
ments were received and who had 22,789 
workers in the preceding month. The Mari- 
time Provinces recorded the heaviest losses, 
but shrinkage was shown everywhere except 
in Ontario. 


Railway—Further seasonal reductions were 
noted on highway construction and main- 
tenance, from which 4,646 persons were let 
out by the 36 co-operating employers. They 
had 41,535 persons on their payrolls at the 
beginning of November. These contractions 
were also widespread, the largest taking place 
in Quebec. The index number was about 16 
points higher than on November 1, 1925; 
rather smaller decreases were then registered. 


Services 


There were further losses in the service 
group, mainly in summer hotels; 170 estab- 
lishments had 14,630 employees, compared with 
15,592 in their last report. Quebec and the 
Prairie Provinces reported the _ greatest 
declines. Employment was more active than 
on the same date a year ago, when the cur- 
tailment was more pronounced. 


Trade 


Employment in trade at the beginning of 
November showed the seventh consecutive 
increase recorded since the spring, according 
to statistics from 569 retail and wholesale 
houses, whose staffs rose from 60,204 on 
October 1 to 61,829 persons on November 1. 
The index number was higher on the latter 
date than in any other month since 1920. 
Most of the improvement was again registered 
in retail stores, those in Quebec, Ontario and 
the Prairie Provinces making the greatest 
gains. ] 


Tables I, II, and III give index numbers 
of employment by economic areas, leading 
cities and industries, respectively. The 
columns headed “Relative weight” show the 
proportion that the number of employees 
reported in the indicated area or industry is 
of the total number of employees reported 
in Canada by the firms making returns for 
November 1, 1926. 





EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR OCTOBER, 1926 


URING the month of October, 1926, the 
reports from the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada showed a decrease of 
25 per cent in the average daily placements 
from that of the preceding period, while an 
increase of over 6 per cent was registered when 
a comparison is made with the average daily 
placements effected during the corresponding 
month a year ago. The decrease in placements 
from September was due to curtailment in 
farming operations, counteracted in part by 
gains in logging. In comparison with last year, 
farming showed a favourable gain, while manu- 
facturing, transportation, construction and rail- 
way maintenance also contributed their quota 
in the gains registered in the average daily 
placements effected, though in a lesser degree. 
These gains were offset in part by decreased 
placements in the logging industry. 
The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since 1924 as represented by the 


ratio of vacancies notified and placements 


effected for each 100 applications for work re- 


gistered at the offices of the Service through- 


out Canada, computations being made semi- 


monthly. It will be noticed that the curves 
of vacancies and placements in relation to ap- 


plications declined sharply throughout the 
period, being on a higher level during the first 
half of the month than that recorded during 
the same period last year, but falling to a 
slightly lower level during the latter half of 
the month, than that shown during the latter 
half of October, 1925. The ratio of vacancies 
to each 100 application was 90.5 and 82.0 dur- 
ing the first and second half of October, 1926, 
in contrast with ratios of 85.2 and 838.0 dur- 
ing the same periods in 1925. The ratios of 
placements to each 100 applications during the 


period under review were 81.8 and 76.8, as 


compared with 77.5 and 79.4 during the cor- 
responding month a year ago. 


DeceMBER, 1926 


A summary of the reports from the offices 
shows that the average number of applications 
recorded during the first half of October was 
2,192 daily, as compared with 2,231 daily dur- 
ing the preceding period, and with 1,924 daily 
during the corresponding period in 1925. Ap- 
plications for work during the latter half of 
the month registered 1,720 daily, in contrast 
with 1,801 daily during the latter half of Octo- 
Jber a year ago. 

Employers notified the Service of a daily 
average of 1,984 vacancies during the first half 
and 1,410 during the latter half of the month 
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During the month of October, 1926, the 
offices referred 41,994 persons to vacancies, and 


effected a total of 40,453 placements. Of these 


the placements in regular employment num- 
bered 29,153, of which 25,663 were of men and 
3,490 of women, while placements in casual 
work totalled 11,300. Opportunities for em- 
ployment reported by employers numbered 
33,884 for men and 10,286 for women, a total 


of 44,120. The number of applications for work 


was 50,838, of which 38,905 were from men and 
11,933 from women. 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications 
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1924 — 


under review, as compared with a daily aver- 
age of 1,640, and 1,495 vacancies during the 
month of October, 1925. Vacancies offered to 
the Service during the latter half of Septem- 
ber, 1926, averaged 2,210 daily. 

The Service effected a daily average of 1,792 


placements during the first half of October, of 
which 1,325 were in regular employment and 
467 in work of one week’s duration or less, as 
compared with a total average placement dur- 
ing the preceding period of 1,889 daily, and 
with 1,491 daily during the first half of Octo- 
ber, 1925. During the latter half of the month 
under review placements averaged 1,320 daily 
(918 regular and 402 casual), as compared with 
an average of 1,429 daily during the corres- 


ponding period last year. 





—— 


1925 













































































The following table gives the placements 
effected to date by the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada:— 


Placements 
Year 
Regular | Casual Totals 
1919; GOlmonbhs i.e aes 268,001 87,904 305, 905 
GRO Sees a Heke ets hee 366, 547 79, 265 445,812 
1 ES )228 [a YT PSC Re Gi 2 ea 280, 518 75, 238 355, 756 
OA ete cave eet ate tevtabaswers aie kas 297, 827 95, 695 393,522 
19238 OCR EIR. Ace tee 347,165 115, 387 462,552 
LG 2A Neste araie siomeetle ale 247 , 425 118, 707 366, 132 
ODDS sus Meet mata tat cis mee takes 806, 804 106,021 412,825 
19264 0:months)?. 2.2.8 265, 139 92,011 357,150 


Nova Scorra 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders listed at employment offices in Nova 
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Scotia during October, were practically the 
same as in September, but over 14 per 
cent higher than in the corresponding month 
Jast year. Placements were over 19 per cent 
higher than in September, and nearly 9 per 
cent in excess of October, 1925. Increased 
placements in the services group were respon- 
sible for the gains in placements over the cor- 
responding month of last year. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements 
were effected during the month were: manu- 
facturing, 82; logging, 60; construction and 
maintenance, 59; trade, 61; and services, 302, 
of which 205 were of household workers. Dur- 
ing the month 185 men and 89 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


Orders listed at New Brunswick offices 
during October called for nearly 9 per cent 
more workers than in September, but over 10 
per cent less than in October last year. 
There was a gain in placements of over 6 per 
cent im comparison with September, but a de- 
cline of nearly 10 per cent from October, 1925. 
This decline was due to a reduction in place- 
ments in the manufacturing industries and ser- 
vices. Placements by industrial groups in- 
cluded: logging, 147; construction and main- 
tenance, 83; and services, 517, of which 290 
were of household workers. Regular employ- 
ment was found for 258 men and 79 women 
during the month. 


QUEBEC 


There was a decline of over 4 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through offices 
in Quebec, during October, when compared 
with the preceding month, but no change in 
comparison with the corresponding month 
last year. Placements, however, were nearly 
12 per cent higher than in September, and 
nearly 8 per cent in excess of October, 1925. 
‘The most noteworthy gains in placements over 
last year were in the manufacturing industries 
and construction and maintenance, offset in 
part by reductions in the services group. In- 
dustrial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were: 
manufacturing, 211; logging, 1,146; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 1,026; trade, 95; and 
services, 514, of which 320 were of household 
workers. Placements in regular employment 
numbered 2,644 of men and 413 of women. 


ONTARIO 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders listed at offices in Ontario during Oc- 
tober, were over 4 per cent less than in the 
preceding month, and over 6 per cent lower 


than during the corresponding month last 
year. There was a decline in placements of 
over 4 per cent in comparison with Septem- 
ber, and of over 1 per cent when compared 
with October, 1925. Increased placements 
over last year were recorded in the manufac- 
turing industries, transportation and services, 
but these gains were more than offset by re- 
ductions in all other industrial divisions ex- 
cept mining and communication. Placements 
by industrial groups included: manufacturing, 
1,848; logging, 1,885; farming, 1,353; mining, 
121; transportation, 753; construction and 
maintenance, 2,769; trade, 387; and services, 
3,752, of which 2,394 were of household wor- 
kers. During the month 7,630 men and 1,362 
women were placed in regular employment. 


MANITOBA 


During the month of October positions 
offered through Manitoba offices declined over 
28 per cent from the preceding month, but 
were 21 per cent higher than during the cor- 
responding month last year. Placements were 
nearly 24 per cent less than in Septem- 
ber, but 2 per cent higher than during Octo- 
ber, 1925. Farming and construction and 
maintenance showed the most noteworthy 
gains in placements over last year, while log- 
ging was the only industrial group which 
showed a decline of importance. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements 
were effected during the month were: manu- 
facturing, 159; logging, 615; farming, 2,171; 
construction and maintenance, 466; trade, 386; 
and services, 2,332, of which, 1,765 were of 
household workers. Placements in regular em- 
ployment numbered 2,489 of men and 536 of 
women. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


There was a decline of 75 per cent in the 
number of positions offered through employ- 
ment offices in Saskatchewan during October, 
when compared with the preceding month, 
but an increase’ of nearly 11 per cent over 
the corresponding month last year. Place- 
ments were nearly 64 per cent lower than in 
September, but over 3 per cent higher than 
during October, 1925. All industrial groups 
except logging, transportation and _ trade 
showed increased placements over last year, 
and in these the declines were small. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included: manu- 
facturing, 127; logging, 460; farming, 2,446; 
construction and maintenance, 701; trade, 106; 
and services, 841, of which 499 were of house- 
hold workers. During the month 3,706 men 
and 330 women were placed in regular em- 
ployment. 


— 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1926 






































VACANCIES APPLICANTS Regular 
ale Pai tae ke a ee Oe ie Be ES el lace- 
OFFICES ‘ inentd 
Reported | Unfilled || Regist’d | Referred PLaceD Unplaced || same 
during | atend of] during to —____________—_| at end of || period 
period period period | vacancies] Regular | Casual period 1925 
Nova Scotia..............0eee eee eeee $50 162 721 650 Q74 335 534 357 
ISAM ES Sp salgooon gobo ddasteAbna saan 329 ¥ 49 874 286 68 218 3296 62 
New Glasgow we cccccccee rece cceceres 129 _ 78 158 173 105 31 143 157 
SY ONY an a xis siete bids wie oeid't o/s 9 81014 6 « 192% 35 189 191 101 86 65 138 
pial IBPUUNS WICK oda coe oes eocines 9017 118 906 829 337 492 442 284 
Monstos 36 | 109 || 337 | aap 27 05 i9 a4 
ccc cose oe eee rere os eseseresre 322 1 195 119 
ROU TU OL ne nelle idler sisicre crsieicisis'= = si 359 467 405 197 208 93 136 
pe he Ce. SSRI ISES we tee asd Bes a3 8,016 363 4,760 3, 430 3, 057 25 917 2 7194 
cette cence cee cs recess rcescceees 99 52 1 8 
rome RS HASRSUG HO DOCU CCUURE CO OODS i a 226 2, 704 1, 682 1,520 15 619 if oD 
Sole bia ee eieisie si6is1e)eve.e7e seve wlvieisi ie. 9 752 688 6 74 
ee ad et BER es RAD AORN 145 20 254 191 141 3 47 he 
Nelklcialeletersiels che sersicid cies © H 96 283 187 0 100 
Ontario..... 2.0... ce cee eee eee eee eee 15,722 4,358 17, 686 13,578 8,992 3,934 4,884 9,309 
“peliavaee| Re ee tee Noh totiete « cieiarere 179 u : 89 178 146 39 P ae: 
PANGOLG Pease clea erteite titieie(s eieielels ‘ees s 2 235 86 146 10 
CWhathamer cern cenicuiisictie in caies's 370 5 402 383 342 41 30 398 
Cobalt........2icccccecsecoeccsceces 287 127 248 226 913 7 21 149 
Borts Willams canjsosice + cutee ce oletsie sie 494 11 494 471 408 63 25 459 
(Ciro neta aa peda Renee 163 42 941 164 85 62 103 103 
oe MS Cho catetae ots stecerdiele« 1, cis - Ny 651 1, 304 575 a 9 ae +e 
INGStON..... 000-2 0seeccerseecccnces 934 84 1 
GTEC DONC ee aches ce ets cieie a sls sieiie e's’ 169 6 352 185 126 50 147 149 
London...........eceseeeseceeceeees 363 104 411 363 257 62 200 249 
INaagararalls:..csecsige couse ease sles 308 33 280 267 165 99 65 264 
OLE BAY. see eels ele latee as 828 363 777 777 741 36 11 484 
OSHAWA Tee tiloee fas See isles olebarenetats 319 27 437 « 273 994 49 100 205 
CO EEAW AME res colle oie nial sialeieieeiee.e.s 1,092 271 1,094 1,034 794 137 416 899 
ene aca ae a A65 262 a 296 266 , 3 ie 
eter DOTOUZD.......ceeceserevcccees 209 35 902 153 
Port Arthur Dees ota avale eretntere (Owie layer axes) © 1,134 922 670 665 569 96 18 898 
ae ecco FSO ARCS An HARES ae 543 Ag 546 479 340 139 o oan 
» Dhomas.......--0.eeeeeceeeeeees 273 92 28 267 152 jl 
SATDAG ene cee acces cesta s eee sie 166 6 189 156 90 66 112 108 
SHSM Manieterers..sdcaacceetaltee eee: 491 226 418 256 149 65 89 196 
Site UST Ana Bee 1,024 770 441 437 418 19 3 395 
MMATAMAING » Hee ee ee ais nies « elaatesicete 703 412 324 292 271 11 34 246 
Rorontombeayeces sa tine + sieieitaeiears cia oe 3,764 574 6, 353 3,746 1, 894 1,476 2,280 1,902 
DIN NE eee oc ccal cue eiaw picin.oe ps 614 13 771 688 444 944 140 472 
Manitoba. PNP AY, ee, Je! 5,877 136 6,7777| 6,347 3,025 ate a este 
PANGOM vite ieis soya cls oleherenscare @eves ate. ole 649 32 625 576 421 
Prepress ae se aa: 299 22 246 225 178 47 30 79 
hha la Prairie 118 0 : aa ee ; ah ; ae aes earned 
ANNI SR eee ane eioertee > Sele ie stokes) ot 4,811 82 ,8l 5, . ) ¢ zp 
rec ahi dong 21s 289) te es ES 5,327 673 a er a8 chee 349 eae 
RECVAN Sone sees hids oalcarr css ae 190 1 
Roose da watee he ten + Gad siiee act 1,007 66 1,117 1,056 808 184 134 1,069 
North Battleford 188 34 152 151 123 28 1s} 
Prince Albert. smestses ceils sis ae ewe 882 382 397 391 360 31 13 292 
[Se peal RS CO Ca Canes 1,588 59 1,473 1,457 1,124 333 58 705 
Saskatoon 10. cise. wclee sto oss ateveltne ot 763 47 1,091 963 808 155 133 992 
Swift Current.....2.+.seseseseseere: 158 11 237 231 199 2 ? a 
CY DUPMEN tees eis ce clin atte ses 400 13 2 2 
VOD LOMEE atatsccl> telete swt choos; ilies 151 61 129 130 107 23 0 140 
AID OTCa rere. eb ca erate ye eroksiacloste ages 8,977 132 9,091 8,491 7,607 833 592 6,592 
Calgary Pee. ce. ele aS. 4,159 33 || 4,145 | 3,853 3,528 325 192 || 2,910 
Drumhellensse esse op las See cike 746 7 808 564 531 33 107 410 
Homonign eee ek. 2, 668 go || 2,788 | 2,719 | 2,329 339 242 |) 2,190 
Tethbridgeile. i ormek Olds 1,080 6 940 953 873 80 Ye iu 
Medicina lates: sanetenssas shears 324 1 
British Columbia 3,650 134 || 5,779 | 3,778 | 1,825 | 1,702 | 2,242 | 2,086 
Cran brooks Pett Sd, Beare scheads 307 8 ne a ae F 125 
BIN LOOMS ieciayelelorete cieieiors:s. seine cieise, skele 129 
Krelowlanein rns wea s elifabtomaaiole at. 26 2 236 22 13 7 1S eens 
Ah scecerl Nir glia BOOB PRO a Mi als ah i 12 
WanatMiOi.-.. “fic diids iasacawiee sth ie 32 0 50 14 8 6 99 
INelsone setae iN SRO DE AOE fe 171 16 150 142 136 6 29 ee 
New Westminster.............+-+- a 130 1 244 114 47 67 on = 
ak aes NOE GRA Ne reete ute Sunt tin Sela faye a . Arf iss a6 a Y 7 
PINCE’ GEOTLEs een. te soe tiellcle’s 6 <p> 2 1 4 ra a 
Prince Runert\s, ei ..0 2 * 4e2ab cour: 194 9 181 175 55 120 8 Bs 
PevelstoKou terete es feces ce 37 1 89 38 38 : ay au 
VONCOUVES, sige dea Pieng- <b naee'd ys) 1,719 41 3,391 2,053 754 1,11 , 18 
9 139 117 108 1 
pe a piere) s\6/siGfaliel Stata) @-e <6 7elel 6 (ele) 6) 9 aie ae - 676 500 120 345 484 
NCLOTIA..c eee ce ots at osetia t rs * 
Alb Omics. ee ec ns 44,120 6,076 || 50,838 | 41,994 | 29,153 | 11,300 | 10,402 | 28.32% 
6,104 7,060 24,677 
M 33, 884 4,384 38, 905 32,160 25, 663 : 
Se ee ee fe sose Lok GO 11,0884) See tn 8400 | B18. |. 2.080 3, 645 








* 256 placements effected by offices since closed. 
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ALBERTA 


The demand for workers, as reflected by 
orders listed at offices in Alberta, during Oc- 
tober, was slightly higher than in the preced- 
ing month and nearly 21 per cent in excess of 
the corresponding month last year. There 
was an increase in placements of more than 
6 per cent over September, and of more than 
13 per cent in comparison with October, 1925. 
The gains over last year were nearly all at- 
tributable to increased farm placements, other 
industrial groups showing small change. In- 
dustrial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were: 
manufacturing, 245; farming, 5,882; mining, 
254; construction and maintenance, 847; trade, 
171; and services, 844, of which 591 were of 
household workers. Regular employment was 
procured for 7,215 men and 392 women during 
the month. 


BritisH CoLuMBIA 


During October offices in British Columbia 
received orders for over 20 per cent less workers 
than in September, and nearly 4 per cent less 
than during October last year. Placements 
during October were nearly 33 per cent less 
than in the preceding month, and nearly 6 per 
cent lower than during the corresponding 
month last year. Construction and mainten- 
ance was the only group to show a note- 
worthy reduction in placements from last year. 
All other groups showed increases except log- 
ging, services and trade, and in these the de- 
clines were small. Placements by industrial 
divisions during the month included: manu- 
facturing, 454; logging, 524; farming, 263; 
mining, 141; transportation, 417; construction 
and maintenance, 594; trade, 166; and ser- 
vices, 954, of which 604 were of household 
workers. Placements in regular employment 
numbered 1,586 of men and 289 of women. 


Movement of Labour 


During October, 1926, the offices of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada made 29,153 
placements in regular employment, of which 
19,848 were of persons for whom the employ- 
ment found was outside the immediate local- 
ity of the offices at which they were registered. 
Of the latter, 3,182 were granted the Employ- 
ment Service reduced transportation rate, 
2,008 going to points within the same province 
as the despatching office and 1,174 to other 
provinces. ‘The reduced transportation rate, 
which is 2.7 cents per mile with a minimum 
fare of $4, is granted by the railway com- 
panies to bona fide applicants at the Em- 
ployment Service, who may desire to travel to 
distant employment for which no workers are 
available locally. 


In Quebec there were 655 special transpor- 
tation certificates granted, and of these, 328 
were to persons travelling within the pro- 
vince, and 327 to other provinces. Provincially, 
the Quebec office despatched 287 bushmen to 
the logging districts around Quebec, and 
Montreal 34 bushmen and 7 sawmill labourers 
to employment within the Montreal zone. 
Northern Ontario logging camps received the 
majority of those going outside the province, 
Montreal sending 60 bushmen to camps in the 
vicinity of Sault Ste. ‘Marie, and Hull 67 bush- 
men to North Bay and 198 bushmen to Sud- 
bury. Montreal in addition transferred 2 
steamfitters to Winnipeg. 


The offices in Ontario issued 778 certifi- 
cates, 764 of which were provincial and 14 in- 
terprovincial. All the transfers outside the 
province were for the Hull zone, 11 of which 
were railroad construction labourers travel- 
ling from Port Arthur, 2 were miners and 1 a 
railroad construction labourer sent from Sud- 
bury. Of those transferred provincially, To- 
ronto despatched 1 cook to Ottawa, 3 electric- 
ians and 3 bricklayers to Port Arthur, and 2 
cooks to North Bay; Hamilton sent 1 machin- 
ist to Port Arthur, North Bay 2 teamsters to 
Timmins and 1 machinist to Cobalt, Fort 
William 1 cook to employment within its own 
zone, Cobalt 1 labourer to Timmins, and 
Windsor 3 iron workers to Hamilton. The re- 
mainder were 625 bushmen, 50 building con- 
struction labourers and 71 highway construc- 
tion labourers for Northern Ontario points, 
the majority of whom received transportation 
from the Toronto, North Bay, Sudbury, Fort 
William and Port Arthur offices. 

Manitoba offices issued certificates to 1,043 
persons, 353 going to provincial points, and 
690 .to other provinces. The interprovincial 
transfers were all from Winnipeg, the ma- 
jority of which were issued to persons going 
within the Port Arthur Zone, including 548 
bushmen, 3 machinists, 1-shoe repairer, 2 car- 
penters, 1 blacksmith, 12 sawmill labourers and 
6 hotel and household workers. In addition 
1 butcher travelled to Fort William, 10 brick- 
layers to Regina, 1 bushman to Saskatoon and 
98 farm hands and 7 female hotel workers to 
employment in various parts of Saskatche- 
wan. Provincially, Winnipeg transferred 246 
bushmen, 1 farm domestic, 1 institutional cook, 
6 female hotel workers, 1 porter and 1 cook 
to Brandon, 78 bushmen, 2: waitresses, 6 farm 
labourers and 1 baker to Dauphin, and 6 farm 
labourers, 2 female hotel workers and 1 gen- 
eral to points in the Winnipeg zone and Dau- 
phin shipped 1 bushman within its own zone. 
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In Saskatchewan 334 certificates for special 
transportation were granted, 208 of which 
were provincial and 126 interprovincial. Of 
the former, Regina sent 19 miners and 15 
labourers to Weyburn, 1 elevator operator, 2 
cooks and 1 farm hand to Moose Jaw, 5 coal 
miners to Estevan, 31 bushmen to Prince 
Albert, and 42 harvest hands to points in the 
Regina zone. From Moose Jaw 1 harvest 
worker went to employment in the North 
Battleford zone, 1 porter and 1 harvester to 
Regina, and .3 harvest hands, 3 teamsters, 1 
cook, 1 waitress, 1 ploughman and 1 chamber- 
maid to employment in the Moose Jaw zone. 
Prince Albert transferred 77 bushmen and 1 
cook to points within its own zone and 1 har- 
vester to Estevan. The interprovincial move- 
ment from [Moose Jaw included 1 farm hand 
going to New Westminster, 33 harvest hands 
to points around Lethbridge, Calgary and Ed- 
monton, and 1 domestic to Winnipeg. From 
Swift Current 83 harvest workers travelled to 
the Calgary zone, and from Regina 4 carpen- 
ters went to Lethbridge, 2 harvest hands to 
Calgary and 2 to Winnipeg. 

The offices in Alberta granted reduced 
transportation to 192 persons, 179 of whom 
were going to points within the province, and 
13 to other provinces. Of the latter, Calgary 
transported 2 loggers, 6 carpenters and 1 black- 
smith at the reduced rate to Cranbrook, and 
Edmonton sent 3 farm hands to points within 
the North Battleford zone and 1 farm hand to 
Saskatoon. The provincial movement from Ed- 
monton included 68 harvesters, 26 mine work- 
ers, 3 engineers, 5 carpenters, 7 farm hands, 
2 firemen, 7 bushmen, 1 blacksmith, 23 gen- 
eral labourers and 7 hotel and household work- 
ers, travelling to points in the Edmonton zone, 
and 2 harvesters to the Calgary zone. From 


Calgary 5 harvest workers and 1 mechanic 
went to Drumheller, 1 gas engineer, 1 harvest 
hand and 1 cook to Edmonton, 3 harvest 
workers to Lethbridge, and 2: bushmen, 1 har- 
vest hand, 1 housekeeper and 3 female hotel 
workers within the Calgary zone. In addition 
Calgary received 9 harvest workers from Medi- 
cine Hat. 

British Columbia certificates numbered 180, 
of which 176 were provincial and 4 interpro- 
vineial. The interprovincial certificates were 
for farm workers, Vancouver sending 2 to the 
Edmonton zone, and 1 to Saskatoon, and New 
Westminster 1 farm domestic to Calgary. The 
Vancouver offices were responsible for the 
bulk of the business transacted provincially, 
and issued certificates to 43 mine workers, 2 
cooks, 1 flunkey, 10 labourers, 7 teamsters and 
2 carpenters going to the Penticton zone, 11 
labourers, 4 cooks, 3 carpenters and 2 miners 
to Kamloops, 47 carpenters, and 5 bricklayers 
to Nelson, 3 carpenters, 2 bricklayers and 1 
flunkey to Cranbrook, 1 farm labourer, 1 cook, 
1 miner and 1 engineer to Prince George, and 
3 miners, 1 plasterer’s helper, 3 cooks and 1 
carpenter to points within the Vancouver 
zone. Prince George transferred 3 bushmen 
to Prince Rupert, and 3 tie makers, 1 cook 
and 5 bushmen within its own zone, while from 
Nelson 1 farm hand and 1 miner and from 
Prince Rupert 1 miner and 6 bushmen went to 
employment within their respective zones. 

Of the 3,182 workers who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate, 1,894 were carried by the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, 1,262 by the Canadian Paci- 
fic Railway, 16 by the Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway, 8 by the Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway, and 2 by the Edmon- 
ton, Dunvegan and British Columbia railway. 


BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA DURING OCTOBER, 1926 


HE building permits issued by 63 cities 
during October were valued at $14,614,- 
548, as compared with $11,086,359 in the pre- 
ceding month and $11,312,644 in October, 
1925. There was, therefore, an increase of 
$3,578,184 or 32.4 per cent in the first and of 
$3,301,899 or 29.2 per cent in the second com- 
parison. The total for the month under re- 
view was higher than in October of any other 
year since the record was begun in 1920, 
while the index numbers of wholesale prices 
of building materials in 1926 have been lower 
than in any other year since 1920. 
Some 50 cities furnished detailed statements 
showing that they had issued more than 1,300 
permits for dwellings valued at approximately 


$6,500,000 and nearly 2,900 permits for other 
buildings estimated to cost almost $7,700,000. 
During September, the construction of about 
1,200 dwellings and over 2,900 other buildings 
was authorized, at an estimated cost of nearly 
$5,400,000 and $5,600,000, respectively. 

As compared with September, 1926, Que- 
bec, Ontario and Alberta registered increases 
in the value of building authorized, that in 
the first named of $2,527,632 or 99.2 per cent 
being the largest. Nova Scotia recorded the 
most pronounced reduction, of $202,659 or 
62.1 per cent. 

Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta showed advances 
in the building permits issued as compared 
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with October, 1925, that in Ontario of $2,085,- 
647 or 43.7 per cent being the greatest. In 
New Brunswick and British Columbia there 
were declines of 51.0 per cent and 32.2 per 
cent respectively. 


Montreal and Toronto recorded increases 
in the value of the building authorized as 
compared with both September, 1926, and 
October, 1925. In Winnipeg and Vancouver 
there were losses in the former and increases 
in the latter comparison. Sydney, Quebec, 
Sherbrooke, Three Rivers, Chatham, Hamil- 
ton, Kingston, Niagara Falls, Ottawa, Owen 
Sound, Peterborough, Port Arthur, St. Catha- 
rines, Sarnia, Sault Ste. Manie, Welland, 
Woodstock, Brandon, Calgary, Edmonton, 
Lethbridge, Nanaimo, Point Grey and North 
Vancouver registered increases in both cases. 


Cumulative Record for First Ten Months, 
1926 —The following table shows the value of 
the building authorized by 63 cities during 


October and in the first ten months of each 


year since 1920. The January-October aver- 
age index numbers of wholesale prices of 
building materials in those years are also 
given (1913=100). 
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erage 


Av 
Value of Permits Issued | Indexes of 


In October 


$ 


14,614,543 
11,312, 644 
13,089, 588 
9,999, 187 
10, 737,525 
10,491,228 
10,401,041 


In first 
Ten 
months 


$ 


134, 862, 844 
109, 676,825 
109,906,921 
118,319, 159 
127,515,975 
99,064, 670 
106,547,319 


Wholesale 
prices of 
building 

materials 

in first 
ten 
months 


The total for the elapsed months of 1926 
was 23.0 per cent higher than in the January- 
October period in 1925; it was also 5.8 per 
cent greater than in 1922, the previous high 
level since the war, and 36.1 per cent above 
the total for the first ten months of 1921, 
when building was at its lowest level in the 
post-war period. The cost of building, as in- 
dicated by the index numbers of wholesale 
prices of building materials, this year has 
averaged lower than in any other year of the 
same period. 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 
ISSUED BY 63 CITIES, 








| | Se ee 





Cities Oct. 1926 | Sept. 1926 | Oct. 1925 
$ $ $ 

P.E.I.- Charlottetown Nil Nil Nil 
Nova Scotia.......... 123,471 326, 130 22,1838 
SHaliinxainy.ceo es. - 103, 786 323,955 16,945 

New Glasgow....... 435 675 Nil 
SSydneyas worasiccde 19,250 1,500 5, 238 
New Brunswick..... 22,000 40,405 44,905 
Fredericton il 1,200 3,600 
*Moncton...... 13,205 805 
*Saint Johns. ses ce se. 26,000 40,500 
Quebee............... 2,548,709 | 3,739 782 

*Montreal-*Maison- 

NOUVO@ ed sence sce'e 2,002,400 2,988,941 
*Quebec: sais hee 236,614 176,741 
Shawinigan Falls... 33, 600 66,705 148,100 
*Sherbrooke......... 82,700 34,500 57,700 
*Three Rivers....... 137,550 58,015 51,150 
*Westmount......... 141,300 150,475 317,150 
Ontario.............. 6,862,734 | 5,389,584 | 4,777,087 
Belleville........... 11,575 , 700 11,925 
*Brantiord.:.. 0.0... 29,046 46,005 13,615 
Chatham’ .203 0... 9,025 4,650 4,200 
*Fort William........ 31,800 118,330 47,915 
BILGE ees eras: 8,818 9,660 7,281 
*Guelph A cic e cbs he 16,180 51,481 18,580 
*Hamilton Ae as SERN 268,500 196, 500 183, 550 
*Kingston RS SaaS A 36,251 23,878 19,831 
*Kitchener.......... 85,248 100,372 123,164 
“London Pehle danbisieiars te 128,500 118,100 189, 235 
Niagara Falls....... 108,660 105,470 106,045 
SHAWA. eee cee 112,300 160,560 22,465 
SOttawa seeds « Sah les 359,305 305, 600 305, 498 
Owen Sound........ 13,100 5,015 1,000 
*Peterborough....... 74,394 14,360 31,300 
*PortrArthors...'%.:.5 79,652 23,308 7,365 
*Stratford. sipeoctsor 6,795 56,029 33,190 
*St. Catharines...... 95,428 80,888 57,585 
*St. Thomas......... 3,865 6,905 8,570 
Sarniaveye ween: 64, 680 52,800 62,345 





Cities Oct. 1926 | Sept. 1926 Oct. 1925 
; $ $ $ 
Sault Ste. Marie.... 29,333 20,298 14,065 
*Toronto.............] 3,832,558 | 2,589,075 | 2,051,735 
York and East York 
600,790 414,275 690, 850 
29,190 25,190 16,635 
439,450 462,978 303, 707 
92,100 157, 850 107,065 
Riverside...... eee 18,050 45,630 21,500 
Sandwich.......... 119,500 101,500 169,675 
Walkerville......... 120,000 78,000 136,000 
Woodstock.......... 38, 641 10,177 11,196 
Manitoba............ 450,510 456,060 297,391 
*Brandon.s)-. co cee 8,200 1,960 2,521 
St. Boniface........ 35,810 18,700 95,070 
*Winnipeg............ 406,500 435,400 199,800 
Saskatchewan....... 379,468 574,901 224,985 
*Moose Jaw........-. 5,886 75, 250 6,820 
SReginds. nia acaee 184, 127 255,590 76,445 
*Saskatoon.......... 189,455 244,061 141,720 
Alberta.............. 332,620 191,525 188, 685 
SCaleary. ecace ens 174,910 105,485 88,885 
*Edmonton.......... 130,260 75,155 95,800 
Lethbridge......... 27,450 10,885 335 
Medicine Hat....... Nil Nil 3,665 
British Columbia....| 1,367,399 | 1,509,045 | 2,017,626 
Kamloops.........- Nil 50,860 22,275 
INSDAIIMOY Per eke 4,550 4,100 2,200 
*New Westminster... 63,790 97,301 47,525 
Prince Rupert....... 32,800 11,150 875, 125 
*Vancouver.......... 641,035 746, 832 605, 430 
Point Grey......... 463,350 411,450 339, 700 
North Vancouver... 36, 838 18,052 18,125 
South Vancouver... 84,250 144,700 66,275 
SV ICtOLIA A eect 40,786 24,600 40,971 
Total—63 Cities...... 14,614,543 | 11,036,359 | 11,312,644 
*Total—35 Cities..... 12,519,698 | 9,102,107 | 8,355,927 


*The 35 cities for which records are available since 1920 are marked with asterisks. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


THE Department has recently received in- 
formation regarding various contracts ex- 
ecuted by the Government of Canada which 
included among their provisions the fair wages 
conditions sanctioned by Order in Council for 
the protection of the labour to be employed. 
Two contracts (Group “A”) contained sched- 
ules of wage rates and hours based on the 
current standards of the district in these re- 
spects. 

The remaining contracts (Group “A”) 
awarded in connection with the works of con- 
struction, etc., contained the general fair 
wages clause, which is as follows:— 


1, All mechanics, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages as 
are generally accepted as current from time to time 
during the continuance of the contract for competent 
workmen in the district in which the work is being 
performed for character or class of work in 
which they are respectively engaged, and if there be 
no current rates in such district, then fair and 
reasonable rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade, in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the trade 
as respects hours in the district, then fair and 
reasonable hours, unless for the protection of life and 
property, or for other cause shown to the satisfaction 
of the Minister of Labour, longer hours of service 
are required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the purposes 
of this contract, what are the current or fair and 
reasonable rates of wages and the current or fair and 
reasonable hours, and may from time to time rescind, 
revoke, amend, or vary any such decision, provided 
that his determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of three 
months immediately preceding the date thereof. 


A statement was also received as to sup- 
plies ordered by the Post Office Department 
subject to the regulations for the suppression 
of the sweating system and the securing of 
fair wages, etc. 


| DEPARTMENT oF PusLic Works 


Contracts schedules of wage 
rates, etc.— 

Construction of a wooden freight shed on 
the Government Wharf at Cap de la Made- 
leine, P.Q. Name of contractor, Onésime 
Poliquin, Portneuf, P.Q. Date of contract, 
September 8, 1926. Amount of contract $8,900. 
A fair wage schedule inserted in the contract 
is as follows:— 


containing 








Rates of 





Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not per 
less than day 

$ cts 

per hour 
Foreman Carpenter.................... 0 55 10 
Carpenteicw! seeded ixte eed os 0 50 10 
Ripe kent he Ne eee 0 45 10 
Blacksmith’s‘helpers.................. 0 35 10 
Labourers (ordinary).................. 0 30 10 
Driver (one horse and cart)............ 0 50 10 
Driver (two horses and wagon)........ 0 70 10 





Supply and erection of a crane and equip- 
ment for the New Dry Dock at Esquimalt, 
B.C. Names of contractors, Colby Crane and 
Engineering, Limited, Vancouver, B.C. Date 
of contract, August 12, 1926. Amount of con- 
tract, $164,417.40. A fair wage schedule in- 
serted in the contract is as follows:— 


SS 











Rates of | Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not per 
less than day 
$ cts. 
per day 

General Foreman sae ee 12 00 8 

Roreman, Erector, 2010) $. .%vnnud.. diss 10 00 8 

ROCLOL: oC acatny ein ci tent ie eae te 9 00 8 

Rivet Heater)! fie Pos aie ae 9 00 8 

Rivet Stickers............. 9 00 8 

EUTVOueerar ne er eu riers tenn eg 9 00 8 

Machimete Wr ieee) ae 5 60 8 

Machinists Hélperss. >. pe 4 cay fics 4 00 8 

INTEL SAN ena hee | MN an eee me me 5 60 8 

DLCAMITt terse  oin41$4 cn de Set 6 40 8 

Steam fitters’ Helpers.................. 4 00 8 

BAseericianse),. fel, eee. ee 7 00 8 

Electricians’ Helpers...... 4 00 8 

ALDCHUCES aes ue: eee ORT eee 6 00 8 

Carters with 1 horse and cart.......... 7 00 8 

Carters with 2 horses and wagon....... 9 00 8 
Common labourers... 7.5);..,........ 0 45 8 to 10 





Contracts containing general Fair Wages 
Clause.— 


Dredging shoal area at Government wharf 
and channel at Section AB, shoal areas and 
channel at Section BC, at Riviére du Loup 
(en haut), P.Q. Names of Contractors, Les 
Chantiers Manseau, Sorel, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, June 8, 1926. Amount of contract: 
Class “B” $0.34 per cubic yard for section 
AB and shoal area at Government wharf and 
$0.274 per cubic yard for section BC., scow 
measure. Approximate expenditure, $66,000. 


Dredging Inner Harbour; Turning Basin 
and Channel Entrance at Goderich, Ont. 
Name of Contractor, W. L. Forrest, Goderich, 
Ont. Date of contract, June 19, 1926. Amount 
of contract: Class “A” $3.17 per cubic yard, 
scow measure, $0.45 per cubic yard, scow 
measure. Approximate expenditure, $42,508.20. 


Dredging channel] at upper end of the har- 
bour and shoal spots in the Entrance Har- 
bour at Port Dover, Ont. Name of contrac- 
tor, John E. Russell, Toronto, Ont. Date of 
contract, June 23, 1926. Amount of con- 
tract: Class “B” $0.90 per cubic yard, scow 
measure. Approximate expenditure, $9,000. 


Dredging eastern channel and Entrance 
Harbour at Toronto, Ont. Names of con- 
tractors, Kilmer and Barber, Limited, To- 
ronto, Ont. Date of contract, June 26, 1926. 
Amount of contract: Class “A” $4.50 per cubic 
yard, scow measure. Class “B,” $0.58 per 


cubic yard, scow measure. Approximate ex- 
penditure, $32,400. 

Dredging St. John Harbour, N.S. Name of 
contractors, St. John Dry Dock and Ship- 
building Company, Limited, St. John, N.B. 
Date of contract, August 11, 1926. Amount of 
contract: Class “B,” $0.57 per cubic yard, 
place measure. Approximate expenditure, 
$210,520. 

Dredging vicinity of millsite at Mudland, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Carson Construc- 
tion Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont. Date 
of contract, August 12, 1926. Amount of con- 
tract: Class “B,” $1.05 per cubic yard, place 
measure. Approximate expenditure, $9,300. 

Dredging channel from Colliers wharf’ to 
Canning Factory’s wharf and a turning basin 
at Port Milford, Ont. Name of contractor, 
Rob G. Weddell, Trenton, Ont. Date of 
contract, September 10, 1926. Amount of con- 
tract: Class “A” $10 per cubic yard, place 


measure. Class “B,” $0.56 per cubic yard, 
place measure. Approximate expenditure, 
$8,400. 


Dredging channel at Burlington, Ont. Name 
of contractors, The Randolph Macdonald 
Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont. Date of 
contract, September 14, 1926. Amount of con- 
tract: Class “B” $0.70 per cubic yard, place 
measure. Approximate expenditure, $8,400. 

Dredging approaches at ferry dock at Pres- 
cott, Ont. Names of contractors, The Ran- 
dolph' Macdonald Company, Limited, 'To- 
ronto, Ont. Date of contract, September 15, 
1926. Amount of contract: Class “A,” $5 per 
cubic yard, place measure. Class “B,” $0.80 
per cubic yard, place measure. Approximate 
expenditure, $8,480. 

Dredging approach to the harbour at Co- 
bourg, Ont. Names of contractors, Kilmer 
and Barber, Limited, Toronto, Ont. Date 
of contract, September 15, 1926. Amount of 
contract: Class “A” $4.75 per cubic yard, 
scow measure. Class “B,” $0.70 per cubic yard, 
scow measure. Approximate Expenditure, 
$16,800. 

Dredging areas between main channel in 
front of wharves and mooring basin at Lunen- 
burg, N.S. Name of contractors, Acadia Con- 
tractors Limited, Halifax, N.S. Date of con- 
tract, September 15, 1926. Amount of con- 
tract: Class “B” $045 per cubic yard scow 
measure. Approximate expenditure, $18,070. 

Dredging entrance channel to turning basin 
at Waupoos, Ont. ' Names of contractors, 
Frontenac Dredging Company, Limited, To- 
ronto, Ont. Date of contract, September 16, 
1926. Amount of contract “A,” $5 per cubic 
yard, place measure; Class “B” $0.52 per 
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cubic yard, place measure. Approximate ex- 
penditure, $5,720. 

‘Dredging shoal adjacent to outer entrance 
of channel, widening and deepening turning 
basin at Port Stanley, Ont. Names of con- 
tractors, Frontenac Dredging Company, Limi- 
ted, Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, Septem- 
ber 18, 1926. Amount of contract: Class “B” 
$0.46 per cubic yard, scow measure, Approxi- 
mate expenditure, $16,958. 

Dredging at Collingwood, Ont. Names of 
contractors, the C. S. Boone Dredging and 
Construction Company, Limited, ‘Toronto, 
Ont. Date of contract, September 21, 1926. 
Amount of contract: Class “B,’ $0.90 per 
cubic yard, place measure. Approximate ex- 
penditure, $22,580. 

Dredging area in front of C.P.R. coal dock 
at Byng Inlet, Ont. Name of contractor, 
William Lawrence Forrest, Goderich, Ont. 
Date of contract, September 21, 1926. Amount 
of contract: Class “B,” $0.80 per cubic yard, 
place measure. Approximate expenditure, 
$8,672. 

Dredging channel along wharf frontage at 
Lunenburg, N.S. Names of contractors, Bea- _ 
con Dredging Company, Limited, Halifax, 
N.S. Date of contract, September 23, 1926. 
Amount of contract: Class “B,” $0.50 per 
cubic yard, scow measure, for areas E and F 
and $0.90 per cubic yard, place measure, for 
area G. Approximate expenditure, $19,775. 

Dredging at Owen Sound, Ont.. Name of 
contractors, The C. 8S. Boone Dredging and 
Construction Company, Limited, ‘Toronto, 
Ont. Date of contract, September 24, 1926. 
Amount of contract: Class “B,”’ $0.70 per 
cubic yard, place measure. Approximate ex- 
penditure, $16,100. 

Reconstruction of the outer end of the East 
Pier at Port Burwell, Ont. Name of con- 
tractor, William Peter Roe Holdcroft, King- 
ston, Ont. Date of contract, August 9, 1926. 
Amount of contract, unit prices, approximate 
expenditure, $24,322.84. 

Construction of a temporary pile protection 
breakwater at Port Arthur, Ont. Name of 
contractors, Thunder Bay Harbour Improve- 
ment Company, Limited, Port Arthur, Ont. 
Date of contract, October 1, 1926. Amount of 
contract, unit prices; approximate expendi- 
ture, $27,676.73. 

Supply and installation of 2 motor genera- 
tor sets, transformers and switchboards for 
Customs Examining Warehouse and General 
Post Office, Montreal, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, English Electric Company of Can- 
ada, Limited, Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, 
September 18, 1926. Amount of contract, 
$20,000. - 
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Reconstruction of the North Breakwater at 
Miminigash Harbour, P.E.I. Name of con- 
tractor, H. J. Phillips of Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
Date of contract, September 25, 1926. Amount 
of contract, unit prices; approximate expendi- 
ture, $8,585. 

Docking, Painting and repairing Dredge 
“P.W.D. No. 303” (Fruhling). Name of con- 
tractors, B.C. Marine Engineers and Ship- 
builders, Limited, Vancouver, B:C. Date of 
contract, June 7, 1926. Amount of contract, 


$13,472. 

Docking, cleaning, repairing, etc., Dredge 
“P.W.D. No. 306” (Mastodon). Name of 
contractors, Burrard Dry Dock Company, 


Limited, North Vancouver, B.C. Date of con- 
tract, July 30, 1926. Amount of contract, 
$12,845. 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 


Deepening, by dredging, of such shallow por- 
tion of the Port Dalhousie Harbour as may 
be directed. Name of contractor, Johnston 


P. Porter, of the city of St. Catharines, Ont. 
Date of contract, November 19, 1926. Amount 
of contract, seventy-five cents per cubic yard: 
approximately, $11,250. 


Post OFrrice DEPARTMENT 


The following is a statement of payments 
made in November, 1926, for supplies ordered 
by the Post Office Department, under con- 
tracts which are subject to the Fair. Wages 
policy :— 














Nature of Orders Amount of 
Orders 
SP ets? 
Making metal dating stamps and type, also 
other hand stamps and brass crown seals.... 500 51 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc. 231 40 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uni- 
forms letensces a te! Meet en wee ee TRO fe 
STA MAMA Ss INK FeLGk les ales hood ooke mete 340 47 
Heveer boxeswete nie We Le wea ae dk Woe 609 21 
BASH EEN GS ee OGL pes Aaa eeu ee LE, 26,775 48 
Cottomadvck ton ma Dasa. ue eeeee eee 28,893 17 


UNION WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE UNITED STATES 


he HE United States Bureau of Labour 

Statistics compiles each year data as to 
vates of wages, hours of labour, etc., under the 
union scales for certain trades in the principal 
cities in the United States. The information 
secured is published in detail annually in 
special reports issued the following year; but 
summaries of the figures are given in the 
Monthly Labour Review published by the 
Bureau. The issues for September and No- 
vember contain information as to the figures 
for May 15, 1926 with comparisons with pre- 
vious years. 

The Bureau publishes the hourly rate of 
pay for each trade in each city on May 15, 
as specified in the agreements between the 
unions and employers. The number of em- 
ployees working under these agreements 
is also given, the hours per week and 
the weekly wages for a full week’s work. It 
is stated that it has not been found practic- 
able to secure from the unions or the em- 
ployees themselves data as to actual or aver- 
age weekly earnings. 

It may be mentioned here that the Bureau 
also compiles and issues reports on wages and 
hours of labour in various industries in the 
United States, the data being taken from the 
pay rolls of employers by agents of the 
Bureau, and for these reports data as to actual 
weekly earnings are secured and also as to 
nours worked. 


The Bureau analyses the data as to trade 
union scales, calculating index numbers of 
rates of wages per hour, full time hours per 
week and wages per week full time. The 
following table gives these index numbers for 
all trades and cities for previous years, the 
data going back to 1907. 


InpDExX NuMBERS or Union Wace Rates anp Howurs or 
LABOUR IN THE UNITED SratTEs AS or May EACH YHAR, 
1907 ro 1926 


(1913 =100-0) 








Index numbers of— 














Rate of 
Year Rate of |Full-time| wages 

wages hours’ | per week 

per hour | per week | full time 

POOTME SR. cepsi rae eames TES uc Re 89-7 102-6 91-5 
T90 Bie ond wieeensaty stacks: Reka: 2 91-0 102-1 92-5 
LOQG. Se RESINS mee Sarg at be ae 91-9 101-9 93 +3 
TOLOR cts enone hs Aen 8 94-4 101-1 95-2 
LOE les fale, Cae arg Ss eMela 96-0 100:7 96-5 
POM Beene s LSet tee 97-6 100-3 97-7 
POLS peer. SB ee, che ateae s 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Osea kee aL Lae fon 101-9 99-6 101-6 
DO Ya a aaa Ae i a sp a 102-8 99-4 102-3 
TOG BS hed at ae er ee 107-2 98-8 106-2 
OMA AC. Sate a ARENT uaecs eee 114-1 98-4 112-4 
LOLS RRS ARREST 132-7 97-1 129-6 
OTD etic) th, cysteines 154-5 94-7 147-8 
POZO aie en eae cake ere L 199-0 93-8 188-5 
TODA eee s PSS es UE Lee 205 +3 93-9 193 -3 
EE ee ee Se ee cae, 193-1 94-4 183-0 
OS, Nesters negara AeA tase eo 210-6 94-3 198-6 
O24 7S etc Bee Soe tae. de 228-1 93-9 214-3 
TODO Aid. cada hia: does Te 237-9 93-0 222-3 
LOD GR Sae Se wes, cee RE se cas 250°3 92-8 233-4 
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The data cover Bakers, Building Trades (41 
trades), Chauffeurs and Teamsters and Driv- 
ers, Granite Cutters and Stonecutters, Laundry 
‘Workers, Linemen, Longshoremen, Printing 
Trades (book and job offices 10 trades; news 
offices, 8 trades), and Street Railway Em- 
ployees. The number of employees included 
ir. the compilation was 824,613 in 66 cities. It 
will be observed that figures for railway em- 
ployees, coal miners, iron and steel workers, 
ete., are not included. 

The average rate per hour for all trades in- 
cluded in the calculation was found to be 
$1.148 in 1926 as compared with $1.091 in 
1925, the 1926 average being 5.2 per cent 
above that for 1925, 119.3 per cent higher than 
1917, 150.3 per cent higher than in 1913, 165.1 
per cent higher than in 1910 and 179 per cent 
higher than in 1907. 

All hourly rates have been converted to 
equivalent weekly rates and all weekly rates 
have been reduced to equivalent hourly rates. 
Taken collectively, weekly rates in 1926 were 
5 per cent higher than in 1925, 107.6 per cent 
higher than in 1917 and 155.0 per cent higher 
than in 1907. Because of reductions in hours 
of. labour, weekly rates have not increased 


to tthe same extent as hourly rates. In 1926 
the regular hours of labour were 0.2 per cent 
lower than in 1925, 5.7 per cent lower than 
in 1917, 7.2 per cent lower than in 1913, 8.2 
per cent lower than in 1910, and 9.5 per cent 
lower than in 1907. 

A table is included for the first time showing 


index numbers of changes ir the wages of the 
building trades since 1913. 


InpDExX NUMBERS OF UNION Rates OF WAGES PER Hour IN 
THE BUILDING TRADES 





(1913 =100) 
Index 
Year numbers 
LOIS ee Ges ahichne serine ers Sek Seat aes cae ae eee 190 
TOA verre s aver, slevaneite olin estates Ge Gaede oe ee 102 
GIB Rea, co Pee Ree, See, Sa. 103 
L916 BIT Aa hhc. Coe. SR oe eee 106 
TOUT seem coaisitesnnsloe et ocieeals Lat eR Eee 113 
TOTS se), erga Weta sas PERS Oe ae a Ok Se 126 
LAY RE RT Se ee Dei he hoe 145 
LOZO See see rete oe et eee a ee ee 197 
TODD rvs ides Wek iatite alter uate tant aia Rae Cee ae 200 
LODO eRenvcle sd sa hce'e S010 aibig Wie elatelens eres Eat a Tee 187 
RE atROL eran AU MED MRT 207 
1924... chlor slovenia < dda oe huat he « SoM Gs ee ee eee 224 
LOD Die Stee erat wtass sible is heute ninco es Moore ee 233 
LOZ G eee hae oe ate ie cher aS oe le 248 





PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, NOVEMBER, 1926 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


oes movement in prices during the month 
was slight; both the weekly family 
budget and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
index number of wholesale prices were, how- 
ever, somewhat higher. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average family 
of five, in terms of the average retail prices in 
some sixty cities advanced to $11.01 for the be- 
ginning of November, as compared with $10.93 
for October; $11.23 for November, 1925; $10.46 
for November, 1924; $10.69 for November, 
1923; $10.29 for November, 1922; $11.08 for 
November, 1921; $15.82 for November, 1920; 
$16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $13.65 for 
November, 1918; and $7.96 for November, 1914. 
Eggs were again substantially higher, while 
less important advances occurred in the prices 
of milk, butter, cheese, potatoes and beans. 
The decline in the price of meats continued, 
beef, veal, mutton, fresh and salt pork, and 
bacon being somewhat lower than the prices 
prevailing in October. The prices of lard and 
evaporated apples also declined. Including 
the cost of fuel and rent with that of foods 
the total budget averaged $21.24 at the begin- 
ning of November, as compared with $21.14 


for October; $21.51 for November, 1925; 
$20.81 for November, 1924; $21.19 for Novem- 
ber, 1923; $20.89 for November, 1922; $21.60 
for November, 1921; $26.13 for November. 
1920; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak): $21.61 
for November, 1918; and $14.36 for Novem- 
ber, 1914. In fuel bituminous eoal advaneed 
slightly. No changes occurred in rent. 

In wholesale prices the index number eal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon the average prices of 236 commo- 
dities in 1913 as 100, and weighted according 
to the commercial importance of the comnio- 
dities, advanced slightly to 151.5 for Novem- 
ber, as compared with 151.1 for October; 
161.2 for November, 1925; 157.7 for Novem- 
ber, 1924; 153.3 for November, 1923; 151.9 
for November, 1922; 153.6 for November, 
1921; 224.4 for November, 1920; 256.7 for 
May, 1920 (the peak); and 207.4 for Novem- 
ber, 1918. Thirty-four price quotations were 
higher, seventy-one were lower and one hun- 
dred and thirty-one were unchanged. 

In the grouping according to chief compon- 
ent materials three of the eight main groups 
advanced, four declined, while one was un- 
changed. The Vegetables and their Products 
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group and the Animals and their Products 
group advanced; the former due to higher 
prices for potatoes, sugar, fruits, hay and 
straw, which more than offset declines in the 
prices of grains, rubber, flour and milled 
products; and the latter due to seasonal in- 
creases in the prices of butter and eggs, which 
more than offset declines in the prices of live 
stock and meats. The Iron and its Products 
group also showed a slight advance, because 
of higher prices for pig iron and steel billets. 
The groups which declined were: The Fibres, 
Textiles and Textile Products group, due to 
lower prices for cotton, silk and wool; the 
Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products 
group, because of declines in the prices of 
copper, lead, tin, spelter and solder; the Non- 
Metallic Minerals and their Products group, 
due to lower prices for gasoline; and the 
Chemicals and Allied Products group. The 
Wood ard Wood Products group was un- 
changed. | 

In the grouping according to purpose con- 
sumers’ goods remained unchanged, higher 
prices for butter, eggs, vegetables and fruit 
counterbalancing lower prices for coffee, 
meats, fish and bread stuffs. Producers’ goods 
declined slightly, higher prices for materials 
for the fur industry, for the leather industry, 
for the metal working industries and for mis- 
eellaneous producers’ materials being more 
than offset by declines in the prices of ma- 
terials for the textile and clothing industries, 
for the chemical using industries, for the meat 
packing industries, and for the milling and 
other industries. 

In the grouping according to origin raw 
or partly manufactured goods advanced, de- 
clines in the prices of grains, rubber, coffee, 
fish, cotton, wool and silk being more than 
offset by increases in the prices of vegetables, 
fruit, eggs, hay, straw and smelted products. 
Fully or chiefly manufactured goods declined 
due mainly to lower prices for flour and 
milled products, meats, lard, tallow, rolling 
mill products and some non-ferrous metals. 
Domestic farm products advanced. Articles 
of marine origin and articles of mineral origin 
declined, while articles of forest origin were 
unchanged. 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce index of 
the wholesale prices of exports fell from 152.15 
for October to 150.69 for November. That 
for imports was also slightly lower at 153.14 
for November, as compared with 153.63 for 
October. The combined index of both ex- 
ports and imports was down from 152.89 to 
LST9r: 

30907—6 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


The index number calculated by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics is based upon the prices of 236 commodities, 
price levels in 1913 being taken as the _ base, 
that is equal to 100, the figures being weighted 
according to the commercial and industrial importance 
of each article included. This index number has been 
calculated by years back to 1890, being unweighted, 
however, for the period 1890 to 1913 and has been 
calculated by months from 1919 to date for all 
groupings and from 1913 to date for the principal 
grouping. Summary tables of the SBureau’s index 
number may be found in the supplement to the 
Lasour Gazette for January, 1925, January, 1926, and 
in greater detail in the Report on ‘‘Prices and Price In- 
dexes 1913-24,” issued by the Bureau. A description 
of the methods used in the construction of the index 
number appears in the Lasour Gazette for June, 1923. 

The accompanying table gives the index numbers of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by the principal 
groups in the three methods of classification and with 
those of the classification according to purpose or use 
in detail for the current month and for certain pre- 
ceding dates. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES AS TO RETAIL PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows the 
prices at the beginning of November of seventy-one 
staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, wood and coal oil 
and the rent for six-roomed houses in some sixty 
cities throughout Canada. All prices are for delivered 
goods. The exact quality, for which the quotation 
is given is set forth in the case of each commodity, 
and every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be avail- 
able for purposes of comparison from month to month, 
from city to city, etc. The prices of foods and 
groceries in each city, except milk and bread, are the 
averages of quotations reported to the Department 
and to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grocers in each. The 
prices of fuel and the rates for rent are reported 
by the correspondents of the Lasour GAZETTE. 


Statistics similar to these were published each month 
from 1910 to 1920, the figures during this period being 
secured at the middle of each month by the corre- 
spondents of the Lasour Gazerre resident in each local- 
ity from dealers doing a considerable business with 
workingmen’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods included 
in the family budget, with laundry starch, coal, wood, 
coal oil and rent. In 1915 when monthly publication 
of the budget in the Lasour Gazetre was begun, it’ was 
decided to extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 
the list of foods and groceries was still further ex- 
tended to include over 100 items. 


Beginning with October, 1922, a number of commodi- 
ties were dropped from the list, and in the case of a 
mumber of articles the average prices of the grades 
most sold have been given, owing to the impossiblity 
of securing prices for uniform grades for the various 
cities from month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, the 
provision for its manufacture and sale since 1917, not- 
withstanding the Dairy Act, expired at the end of 
February, 1924. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing rates 
for six-roomed houses of two classes in districts ex- 
tensively occupied by workingmen. The first class is 
of houses in good condition, favourably located in 
such districts with good modern conveniences. The 
second class is of houses in fair condition less de- 
sirably located, but still fairly central, without modern 
conveniences. 
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The weekly budget of a family of five, calculated 
in terms of the average prices in the cities for which 
reports are received, includes twenty-nine staple foods, 
laundry starch, coal, wood, coal oil, and rent, these 
being the items for which statistics have been ob- 
tained each month and published in the Lasour GAzETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each com- 
modity included are modifications of those employed 
in similar calculations by various authorities. For 
some articles comparatively large quantities are included 


owing to the absence of other important items of the . 


same class. For instance, the only fruits are evaporated 
apples and prunes, and the only fresh vegetable is 
potatoes. But as market conditions affecting these 
usually affect the prices of other fruits and vegetables 
somewhat similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to be main- 
tained. At times when the price of an article heavily 
weighted for this purpose rises, or falls (abnormally) 
the increase (or decrease) in food prices so indicated 
is exaggerated, and this should be taken into account 
in using the budget as an indicator of changes in the 
cost of living. In ftel and lighting the quantities are 
estimated on a similar principle, anthracite coal being 
used chiefly east of Manitoba, and soft coal and wood 
in the western provinces, while no allowance is made 
for the quantities required in the various localities owing 
to climatic conditions, nor for the differences in the 
heating value of the various fuels. It was estimated, 
when the budget was first published in 1912 in the 
report on wholesale prices in Canada for 1911, that 
these calculations represented from sixty to eighty per 
cent of the expenditures of an ordinary family, accord- 
ing to the total income. For the average family of five 
the expenditure on these items of food, fuel, light and 
rent would be perhaps two-thirds or about sixty -five 
per cent of the total income. 


While the budget serves to show the increase or de- 
crease from time to time in the cost of the items in- 
cluded, it does not purport to show the minimum cost 
of food and fuel supplies for an average family in 
the Dominion or in any one province. The quantities 
of meats, dairy products, cereals, etc., included were 
adapted as affording a liberal supply for the healthy 
family of a man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income sufficient to 
do so would buy less meat, etc., but more fruit, fresh 
and canned vegetables, etc., so that comparative ex- 
penditure would be little changed. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
185.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 113.4; 1912, 109.1; 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1916, 87.6; 
(917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2: 
1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1928, 79.5; 1924, 79.2; 
1925, 75.6. 

The above figures were arrived at by con- 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index 
number of electric current costs from 1900 to 
1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 
the cost of living in Canada, 1914-1915 (Re- 
port, Vol. 2, page 318) and bringing the figures 
down to 1925. The figures are unweighted. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has re- 
cently issued an index number of electric cur- 
rent rates for household consumption as fol- 
iows: 1923, 73.8; 1924, 71.5; 1925, 69.1. This 
index number is weighted according to cons 
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sumption in each city. When the above index 
number, 1900-1925, is weighted according to 
population in each city covered for the years 
1923, 1924 and 1925, the figures are substan- 
tially the same as those recently issued by 
ihe Bureau. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the 
vears 1915 to 1925 issued by the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics:—Manufactured gas, 
(1913, 100; 1914, 98.2; 1915, 98.0; 1916, 96.2; 
1917, 100.8; 1918, 107.5; 1919, 111.4; 1920, 
125.6; 1921, 144.4; 1922, 141.4; 1923, 136.2; 
1924, 1385.1; 1925, 1382.0. Natural gas, 1913, 
100; 1914, 102.3; 1915, 105.0; 1916, 105.0; 
1917, 108.2; 1918, 104.8; 1919, 114.0; 1920, 
126.2; 1921, 185.1; 1922. 158.9; 1923, 158.6; 
1924, 156.8; 1925, 175.3. For the years 1900 
to 1913 two index numbers of gas costs, cal- 
culated for the Cost of Living Inquiry in 
1914-1915, have been averaged and converted 
to the base of 1913 ag 100, as follows:—1900, 
125.8; 1901, 125.8; 1902, 125.8; 1903, 125.2; 
1904, 123.9; 1905, 120.1; 1906, 107.5; 1907, 
208.8; 1908, 106.9; 1909, 105.7; 1910, 103.8: 
1911, 99.4; 1912, 100.6; 1913, 100.0. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices were again generally lower, sir- 
loin steak averaging 28.8 cents per pound in 
November, as compared with 29.5 cents in 
October; round steak 25.5 cents in Novem- 
ber, as compared with 23.5 cents in October; 
shoulder roast 15.7 cents in November and 
#5.9 cents in October. Veal declined from an 
average of 19.9 cents per pound in October to 
19.7 cents in November. Mutton was slightly 
lower at 29.2 cents per pound in the average. 
Both fresh and salt pork were lower, the 
former averaging 29.8 cents per pound, as 
compared with 30.8 cents in October, and the 
latter 27.9 cents per pound, as compared with 
48.3 cents in October. Bacon was down from 
an average of 44.4 cents per pound in October 
to 43.5 cents in November. In fresh fish, cod 
steak, halibut and white fish advanced. Lard 
was lower in most localities, the average price 
being down from 24.5 cents per pound in 
October to 24 cents in November. 

Eggs advanced substantially in most locali-- 
ties, fresh averaging 56.1 cents per dozen in 
November, as compared with 49.8 cents in 
October and 41.4 cents in September; and 
cooking averaging 48.2 cents in November, 
as compared with 44.3 cents in October and 
87.1 cents in September. Milk was slightly 
higher, averaging 11.8 cents per quart. Higher 
prices were reported from New Glasgow, Hali- 
fax, Three Rivers, Sorel, Ottawa, Peterbor- 
ough, Sudbury, Port Arthur, Fort William, 

(Continued on page 1250) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAM)LLY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA® 




















Commodities | Quan-} (+) | (jt) | 1910] 1913|Nov.|Nov.|/Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov. Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.} Oct.|/Nov. 
tity | 1900] 1905 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919} 1920] 1921 | 1922] 1923] 1924] 1925 1926] 1926 
c c ce. | ¢ c c c c c Cc c Cc. Cc c Cc c c Cc. 
Beef, sirloin, 
kee a 2lbs.| 27-2) 30-4] 37-6] 44-4) 48-8] 47-4] 52-2] 62-6] 75-2] 69-2] 75-6 56-2) 55-4] 55-6] 53-8] 55-4! 59-0] 57-6 
Beef, shoulder, 
wee Les ee i 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6) 26-0} 29-6) 34-2! 32-4] 34-2] 43-4] 53-2] 46-6] 48-4] 31-2 30-0} 30-0} 28-4! 29-6} 31-8] 31-4 
eal, roas 

shoulder ....| 1 “ | 10-0] 11-3] 12-8] 15-7] 18-0] 17-6] 19-8] 24-3] 27-6] 26-5] 28-7 18-9} 18-4] 18-5] 17-7] 18-6] 19-9] 19-7 
Mutton, roast 
Ee Ma pea a 1 “ | 11-8) 12-2) 16-8) 19-1] 20-9) 20-9] 24-3] 29-7] 35-2] 33-0] 35-2] 24-6] 26-9 26-6} 27-6] 28-6] 29-3) 29-2 

ork, fresh, 

roast leg....| 1 “ | 12-2] 18-1] 18-0] 19-5] 20-0] 19-8] 23-4] 32-5! 37-3] 36-6] 41-71 28-1 27-9] 25-9] 24-6] 28-7] 30-8] 29-8 
Pork,salt,mess| 2 “ | 21-8} 25-0] 34-4] 35-2] 37-6] 36-2] 42-6] 59-8! 70-0! 70-6] 73-4] 53-2 51-8} 50-4) 46-2) 53-8) 56-6] 55-8 
Bacon,. break- 

HASte en cee 1 “ | 15-4) 17-8) 24-5) 24-7] 26-4] 26-2] 30-6] 44-1] 51-4] 53-7] 58-5] 43-4] 40-9] 38-6 33-8] 41-7] 44-4) 43-5 
Lard, pure leaf] 2 “ | 26-2} 28-2} 40-6] 38-4] 36-8] 36-4! 45-0] 64-8] 74-21 79-2] 73-8 46-0] 45-8] 46-2] 46-4] 49-6] 49-0] 48-0 
Eggs,fresh....| 1 doz] 25-7] 30-0] 33-3] 33-7] 40-3 42-6, 50-1] 58-1] 67-1] 74-7] 81-7] 59-4] 51-6] 52-0] 54-1] 57-2] 49-8] 56-1 
Eggs, storage..| 1 “ | 20-2] 23-4] 28-4] 28-1] 32-5} 34-6) 41-3! 50-7] 58-5! 65-01 70-3] 52-0 43-7) 44-0] 45-6] 48-7] 44-3] 48-2 

aera, Se 6 qts.| 36-6) 39-6) 48-0) 51-6) 52-8] 51-6] 56-4] 69-6] 81-0] 87-0] 93-0] 80-4] 70-21 72-0] 72-6] 71-4 69-6] 70-8 
Butter, dairy..| 2 lbs.| 44-2] 49-4) 52-0] 58-0! 60-0] 64-6] 82-8] 94-4/104-2/122-41123-0 82-0] 77-6) 81-2] 78-6] 89-4! 75-4! 76-0 
Butter, cream- 

Lieve inten 2 “| 25-5] 27-7) 31-9] 33-9) 34-5) 36-8! 45-6) 51-4] 57-2] 67-3] 66-5] 46-8] 43-7] 44-91 43-5] 50-51 41-2 41-4 


24-3) 28-7) 34-0) 22-4) 40-0] 40-7) 34-2/§28-5] §33-8] §28 -9] §33-4] §30-6] §30-7 
21-3] 26-9) 30-1) 32-3] 37-0] 38-4} 29-8]/§28-5) §33-8] §28-9] §33-4]§30-6|§30-7 


66-0} 87-0)112-5}118-5}118-5/141-0/109-5}100-5| 102-0] 109 -5}115-5]114-0/114-0 
34-0} 54-0) 65-0} 69-0] 66-0] 75-0} 51-0] 44-0] 43-0] 51-0] 51-0) 53-0] 53-0 


Cheese, new... 
Bread, plain, 
it 


Flour, family.. 


Rolled oats.... “ 1 18-0} 19-5) 21-0) 22-0) 24-5) 23-5] 27-0] 33-0] 41-0] 38-5] 40-0] 29-0) 27-5} 28-0 30-0} 29-5} 29-0) 29-0 
Rice..... eae “ 1 10-4] 10-6} 10-4) 11-4] 18-2) 11-8] 13-4] 18-8] 25-2] 28-8! 33-0] 19-6 §21-2}§21-0) §21-0] §21-8] §22-0]§22-0 
Beans, hand- 

picked....... out 8-6] 9-4) 10-8) 12-4] 13-6] 15-8} 22-4] 32-6] 33-0] 22-4] 22-2] 17-6] 17-0] 17-4] 16-8] 16-2] 15-6] 16-0 
Apples, evapor- 

ated ai. ) ba! 9-9} 7-7) 11-5) 12-0} 12-8) 12-1] 13-6] 16-8] 23-5} 26-7] 28-5) 21-3] 22-6] 18-9] 19-7] 20-1] 20-4] 19-9 
Prunes, me- 

dium size....} 1 “ | 11-5] 9-6] 9-9] 11-9] 13-1] 12-8] 13-3] 16-5] 19-2] 24-4] 26-6] 18-2] 19-8] 17-7] 15-6| 15-5] 15-7 15-7 
Sugar, granul- 

ated sive: 4 “ | 21-6] 22-0) 24-0) 23-6; 32-4) 30-4] 37-6] 42-8] 49-2] 51-2] 64-0] 39-2] 36-0] 48-81 39-6] 31-2] 31-6] 31-6 
Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ | 10-0) 9-8} 10-8} 11-0) 14-8] 14-0] 17-6] 19-8] 22-6] 23-8) 30-8] 18-6] 17-0] 23-2] 19-0] 15-0] 15-0| 15-0 





Tea, black,me- 

BUI he, £166 8-2) 8-3) 8-7] 8-9! 9-8) 9-6] 9-9] 12-5] 15-6] 15-5] 15-7] 13-6]§14-8]§17-3]§17-6|§17-9] §18-0]§18-0 
Tea, green, me- 

Heh vedio Ase 8-7) 8-7) 9-1) 9-3} 9-8) 10-0) 9-8] 11-9] 15-0} 16-2} 16-5} 15-0]/§14-8]§17-3]§17-6]§17-9]§18-0]§18-0 
Coffee,medium] 4 “ 8-6) 8-8} 8-9) 9-4| 9-9] 9-9) 9-9] 10-1] 11-6] 14-0] 15-4] 13-4] 14-3] 13-6] 13-9] 15-3] 15-3] 15-3 
Potatoes....... 2 pks| 24-1] 28-0} 30-3] 36-0} 31-7) 38-3] 61-0) 67-0} 64-0] 71-3] 73-2] 55-1] 38-3] 46-5] 42-9] 65-41 61-9] 64-0 
Vinegar, white 

Wihe... 2.5. } pt. Ord) ns Or 7 “Bik Sie ed 8} -9 -9} 9) 1-0; -9} -9 -9) 1-0) 1-0) 1-0} 1-0 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
AllMoodse:eh. prot 5-48) 5-96) 6-95) 7-34) 7-96) 8-02] 9-81/12-10/13-65/14-27/15-32/11-08/10-29] 10-69] 10-46) 11-23/10-93/ 11-02 


——_—|_———— OO OO OO OS | | | | | | | | | 





Cah |e Crn| s Core | Come re leh WamuG.t | yer | eC a uimeICe air nGe 
8-2} 3-3] 4-5] 4-8] 4-7) 4-8) 4-3) 4-0] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1 


52-8] 62-4) 69-7] 78-4) 82-9]127-2]109-7/115-6/112-0/ 104-5) 108-8] 105-4/105-1 





Coal, anthracite] {5 ton 
Coal, bitumin- 























OUS ey. eerie: 31-1) 32-3) 35-0) 38-7) 47-3] 36-3] 44-2} 54-9} 63-6] 63-3] 93-8] 72-6] 76-8) 71-5] 65-2] 64-4] 63-3] 65-1 
Wood, hard “ ed.| 32-5] 35-3] 38-8) 42-5) 42-6) 41-3] 48-5] 59-6] 79-0] 78-5] 87-0) 81-7] 79-1] 79-4] 77-7| 77-2| 75-5] 75-7 
Wood, soft..... “| 22-6) 25-5] 29-4) 30-6) 31-4) 30-4} 32-7) 43-5) 57-3] 59-9] 67-4] 61-1] 59-2] 59-6] 57-6] 56-3] 55-9] 55-9 
Coal oil....... 1gal.| 24-0] 24-5} 24-4) 23-7) 23-7) 23-1) 22-9] 26-0] 27-8] 28-6) 39-9] 31-6] 31-0] 30-1] 30-4] 30-2] 31-5] 31-5 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Fuel and lightf]...... 1-50] 1-63) 1-76) 1-91) 1-99) 1-84) 2-11] 2-54] 3-06) 3-13] 4-15] 3-57) 3-62] 3-53] 3-35] 3-37) 3-32] 3-33 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Renbes 4. gery. Z mo.| 2-37) 2-89) 4-05) 4-75] 4-38) 3-97) 4-10] 4-51) 4-85) 5-54! 6-62] 6-91] 6-94] 6-93) 6-96] 6-87] 6-85] 6-85 
Grand Totals..|...... 9-37/10-50)12-79/14- 02) 14.36/13 -86 16-05 19-19) 21-61) 22-99) 26-13) 21-60) 20-89| 21-19] 20-81) 21-51) 21-14/ 21-24 

AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 

$- | $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ | $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61) 5-83} 6-82) 7-29) 7-84] 8-07] 9-68/12-15]13-87/ 14-62) 15-75] 11-23] 10-40} 11-09] 10-58) 11-36) 10-99/11-12 
Prince Edward Island] 4-81] 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-89] 6-92] 8-20/10-77/12-02/12-67/13-17| 9-86] 9-27] 9-55} 9-78/10-35]10-27/10-07 
New Brunswick...... 5-38) 5-83) 6-55) 7-04) 7-72) 7-87) 9-66/12-05)13-52) 14-35] 15-16] 11-24/10-29|11-00/ 10-67) 11-56] 10-96) 11-07 
Quebec. i. Bnet bea 5-15] 5-64) 6-33) 6-87) 7-44) 7-58) 9-38/11-66/13-16/13-66)14-45)10-59} 9-84) 9-95} 9-78/10-83]10-09/10-18 
Ontario. } 2.5 <5, bce 5-01) 5-60} 6-50} 7-20) 7-72] 7-95)10-03)12-20)13-61)14-30|15-24/10-97| 10-19) 10-61) 10-33] 11-15) 11-00|11-13 
Manitoba............ 5-85) 6-19) 7-46] 7-87) 8-15} 8-19} 9-30)11-53/13 -05)13-91}15-26/10-83] 9-74/10-22} 9-95)10-46]10-29]/10-25 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86) 6-92] 7-86) 8-25) 9-02) 8-18} 9-83/11-95]13-70/ 14-51] 15-36]10-89] 9-91)10-48)10-47/10-98/ 10-84] 10-95 
Alberta. iic.nt..Ast< 6-02} 6-50} 8-00} 8-33} 8-51] 8-18] 9-75/12-06)13-51)14-65/15-43/10-81) 9-99/10-39/10-62}11-08/10-77)10-83 
British Columbia. ...} 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-31] 8-62/10-27|12-63/14-19] 15-40) 16-58) 12-28] 11-65] 11-85] 11-61|12-29/11-89]11-91 


*The budget is intonded to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 
family. See Text. tDecember only. §Kind mostsold. tFor electric light see text. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
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Dominion (average)......... 
Nova Scotia (Average)....... 
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7—P.E. BL. Charlottetown-| 25-8 | 25-5 | 22-1 | 17-4 | 14-6 16 22-5 27-7 26 39:6 45 57-5 
New Brunswick (average)...| 30-0 | 24-5 | 21-3 | 17-5 | 12-8 16-9 26-1 27-2 25°7 42-9 48-0 64-2 
S=-Monctonit. sac veces ce ec Pay Fee |ePAa ROTA pat Reseda We Maske | Mal ee Pans oi a 30 30 25-7 40-8 47-9 61-4 
Qe Stole cecccn eles siete 0s 33-8 | 25-3 | 22-9 | 17-8 | 13 19-3 27°5 25-8 27 42 45-8 67 
10—Fredericton............ 32-9 | 26-6 | 25 21-5 | 14 14-4 21-7 27 25 41-3 48-1 68-3 
11—Bathurst...............- 26 24-2 | 18-8 | 15 a An Neate ea ah 25 26 25 47-5 50 60 
Quebec (Average).. 25-7 | 23-0 | 22-5 | 15-0 | 10-8 16-8 25-79 25-2 25-2 38-4 42-1 62-0 
2—Quebec....-......-...-- 24-2 | 23-1 | 20-8 | 16 10-4 20 25°8 23°8 26-3 36°8 44-4 62-2 
13—Three Rivers........... 24 22-4 | 18-8 | 14-2 | 10-9 13-6 23 23-8 25-6 40 46-7 62-5 
14—Sherbrooke............ 36:5 | 26-5 | 30 20-3 | 15-8 208 ol ect au: 30 24-5 41-5 44 60 
1F—Sorel |... ie ois os ce eine ees 21-7 | 21-7 | 21 12 9-3 11-7 22-5 23-3 24 35 40 61-9 
16—St. Hyacinthe -++-1 22-5 | 19-7 | 20-3 | 13-8 | 9-8 19-6 25°6 20-9 21-3 38-4 40 59 
17—St. John’s.............. 25 25 25 14-3 | 11 19 27-5 27 200 ballast aoe 43-3 63-8 
18—Thetford Mines......... 22 21-7 | 20 16 10 17-5 23-3 22 26:3 35 35 57-3 
19—Montreal............+-- 28-4 | 23-4 | 25-5 | 13-3 | 10-3 13-7 27-5 27°3 27-5 39°6 42-2 66-6 
20—Hull..........00s-eeeee- 26-6 | 23-2 | 21-3 | 15-2 | 9-5 15-9 30 28-4 25-9 40-7 43 64-6 
Ontario (Average)........... 29-7 | 24-1 | 22-0 | 16-3 | 12-9 24 29-5 30-7 28°3 41-5 45-7 64-8 


ZO) GEA WE sci erts eeiels sien 
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Quebec (Average).......... 7-4) 7-0 | 59-8 | 69-3 | 26-5] 13-9] 3- 7-4 | 16-50-17-00 
i2—-Québeowts.-. assole: 7-2] 6-8 | 60-2] 73 | 26-6] 16-1] 3-4 7.3 15-50 
13—Three Rivers......... 7-8 | 7:3 | 62 72-3 | 25-6 14-5 | 3-9 6-7 | 16-75-17-35 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 7*21 6-8 | 62 70 27 14 3-1 6.9 15-00 
TS SOrol ares bee 7-3] 6-8 | 54-3 | 54-4 | 26 11-7 | 4-3 6-9 | 15-50-16-00 
16—St. Hyacinthe..... |. 7-1] 6-8 | 57-5 | 68-6| 26-3] 12 | 3-9 Sealed weed 
17—St. John’s............ 7-6) 7-1] 60-7] 70 | 26-7] 13-4] 3-5 7-2 1116-50-17 -00 
18—Thetford Mines. ..... 7-7) 7-21 65 71-4 | 28-6 14-4] 3-6 6-7 |e16-50-18-00 
r0-—Montreal en! 6.5 7-1] 6-8] 61 71-6 | 25-5 15:2 | 3-3 6-9 1e16-75-19-50 
20 ern 1 Ter | SB Rape il Osa. le ages fi geo as fen 
Ontario (Average)......... 79) 7-7 | 62-1 | 72-9 | 26-3 13-7 | 3-5 7-2 |e16-75-19-50 
Otten aes... 48 74) 7 | 62-2) 71-1] 26-3] 12-7] 3-6 be fan 
22—Brockville............ 7-9] 7-5 | 60-8 | 72-5 | 26-7] 13-8] 4 : ies 
Bo Wlogston ea.) (o. h.8 7-1} 6-9 | 57-2 | 66-7 | 25-8 | 12-8] 3-8 6-9 16-00 
24—Belleville............. 7-6 | 7-6] 63-1 | 71-6 | 24-8 13-6 | 3-9 65 15-75 
25—Peterborough......... 7-6 | 7-4 | 63-9 | 69-2 | 26-9] 14-8] 3-6 6-9 16-00 
e6s-Oshawal ico. ssscs5., 8-2] 8 | 63-3] 77 | 95 12-5 | 3-7 7-7 | 16-00-16.25 
27—Orillia.......... 00.02 7-8| 7-61 68 | 71-6] 25 14-6 | 3-3 celaceste 
28—Toronto 7-3 | 7-3 | 62 72-1 | 24-4 12-2] 3:3 7-6 |¢14-50-15-00 
29—Niagara Falls 8-1] 7-7 | 65-8 | 78-3 | 27 13-9 | 3-5 6.9 515 -50-16.00 
30—St. Catharines 8-1] 8-1} 61-4 | 75-1 | 24-2 11:8 | 3-6 6.5 & 15-50 
31—Hamilton 7-1 | 6-9 162-54 71 124-6.) ) 10-4] 3:1 6. ee 
32—Brantford 7-5 | 7-2] 61 | 71-7] 24-6] 12-8] 3-1 a eye rg 
38—Galt......... 7:7) 7-41 63-1] 72 | 24.9 13-6 | 3-4 i 15-50-16-00 
34—Guelph 7-7 | 7-4 | 60-4 | 72-4 | 95 12-7 | 3-7 ae 1600-16-50 
35— Kitchener 7-9] 7-9 | 50-6] 70-8 | 25-3] 13 | 4 Sel 4 wend 
36— Woodstock 7:4) 7-2} 67 72 25 12-7 | 3-4 = 15-50-16-00 
37—Stratford 7-8} 7-6 | 60-5 | 72-1 | 25 13-6 | 3-1 7-9 | 15- a 
38—London 7-7 | 7-5 | 63-8 | 75-8] 25-5 | 14-4| 3.8 GA ba heen 2 
39—St. Thomas.. 8-2] 8 66-2 | 73-5 | 26-5 13-6 1 03.8 7°8 ah 
40—Chatham.....,.... 7-5 | 7-4] 55-8 | 68-7 | 95-8 196%) 0304 7°3 15- 
Si WindsOr Ms. <5. 7-7 | 7-5 | 60-1 | 72-7 | 26 14d AoA 7-1 |g16-00-17-00 
S2-—Sarniat ne oo. 8-21 7-9 | 63-8 | 75-8 | 97 13:3 | 3-2 74 16-50 
43—Owen Sound.......... 8-4] 7-5 | 66-3 | 72-5 | 25-8 12:91 3:5 8-8 | 16-00-16-50 
44—North Bay........... 8-5 | 7-8] 67-5 | 74 27-5 14-5] 3-9 7-1 16-50 
Aon bury fer8 oo: A 8-4] 8-3] 69 75-5 | 29 14-7] 3.7 7-6 | 17-00-17-50 
5 sarap it 01.) 12 0. a 9 en ea 74-5 | 30 15 4.9 8-8 | 18.50-19-00 
—Timmins...... Le aetale 9-7 | 9-2 | 62-5] 72-5 | 30 16e7 Nase 7:8 | 18-50-19-00 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 8-3 | 8-3 | 59-3 | 74-1 | 28-6 15-4] 3-7 7-4 | 16.50-16-75 
a0--PortArthur............ 8-1] 7-7 | 54-3 | 73-3 | 97.9 15 3-2 7-5 | 17.00-17-50 
50—Fort William......... 7-8 | 7-71 64-8 | 76-3 | 99-4 15 3-1 7-5 | 17-00-17-50 
Manitoba (Average)... . |. 8-0 | 7-7 | 58-2 | 71-4 | 28.4 13-8] 3.4 y 20-500 
51—Winnipeg............. 8 7:7 | 56-4 | 72-7 | 97.6 1255] Set 7-8 19-00 
52—Brandon............. 8 7-7 | 60 70 29-9 15 3-7 7-6 22-00 
Saskatchewan (Average)... 8-1] 7-8 | 60-0 | 73-8 | 28.9 20-7 | 3-6 7-6 23-625 
Do NNOUINA EE: ike cl 7-91 7-6] 61-6 70 28-2 a21-4 3-1 Ca 23-00 
8:3] 7-91 55 6-8 | 30-7 | a20 9 BG eae ren ee 
7-9) 7-6) 62 | 72-1) 28-5] a21-3] 3-8| 80-71... 6-6 | 23-00-25-50 
8-4) 8 | 61-4 | 76-3 | 28-1] 220-1] 3-7 ZS) ) St Roe ee 
8-2) 7-7 | 55-1] 72-5 | 26-8] 19.2] 3.5 8-As [cn ) peed 
8:3) 7-8 | 55 | 75-2 | 96-7 | ai9-4] 3.9 7-5 g 
9-3 | 8-4) 50 | 71-1] 26-7] 029-5] 3-7 G+ Bz lids thats: 
8 7-4 | 54-3 | 69-1 | 26-6] a7 3:2:)...87-B |. 1. 61:Sel. 1 14es hb 1 h0. gee ee 
7-6] 7-5 | 58-1 | 72.3 26-6 | al7-1 S11 50-6 | Ol<del 13-57 1, Byeauhs ae 
7-9 | 7-4 | 58-3 | 74-6 27-5 | a20 Sb) 56-7 | 68,35] 1B | bid-osts nee 
7-9) 7-5 | 57-2 | Y1-7 29-2 23-7 | 3-8 16-833 
8-9 | 7-5 | 60 73-1 | 28-3] alg 3°9:F 60 1 Teil) ian | boy le i 
8-2 | 7-6 | 59 reS | St |, 029081 8-71 45 | 60). dee) biel wi eee 
8-1 7:8 | 57 69-1 | 29 2TH | Se4ep BL || 11 %e] — 18:6 bid, a ee 
7:4 \) 7-1 | 57-1 | 67-1 29-3 | a20 4-1et -66-7'| 62 ph 136 10 Bi eee 
7-3 | 6-9 | 56-7 | 71-9 29-3 | 024-3] 3-8 d16-00 
7-7 | 7-2 | 55-9 | 69-4 28-7 | a20-6| 3-4 di6-50 
7-6 | 7-6 | 58 74 29-5 | a24 2) ob 60. |. -66+7s4 512-81, bio aie eee 
8:3] 8 54 74-5 | 31-9 | 025 4-3 d18-00 





&. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. Small bars 4c. and 5c. c. Calculated price 
per cord from price quoted, d. Welsh coal. e. The higher price for Welsh coal. f. Welsh and Scotch coal. g. Natural 
gas used extensively. h. Lignite. i. Poplar, etc. j. In British Columbia coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER, 1926 
Wood 7 Rent 
=f Zs : 
S a = =| 
8 FI Z = é © 125 S 
: = en 2 2 | & 25) 88 es |ee88 3 
Ea B. SE Bee ap SBE SSE am [€S| Fees |sFag & 
ES Be me =3Be S8 23 8 5:58 San ee $25.28 SZESSE 
Bk Ad be =a > h wo Dy, = Su a ISS8S| 26aun is Oleg 
=e ro) as ass 32 389 mee ro) Er) yusSsee xCsSEe60 
$ $ & $ $ $ $ c ce $ $ 
10-410 13-423 12-114 14-510 8-942 10-970 9-775 | 31-5 13-1) 27-417 19-560 
9-110 12-758 9-050 10-200 6-050 6-900 6-000 | 34-3 |14-8 22-417 15-083 
7°45 10-00 6-00 7-00 5-00 C00 he I 33-35|15 | 16-00-20-00) 10-00-14-00) 1 
7-35 pei) 8 od aera olleg bate Saas eg Lee Seamer tom c8-00 c6-00 | 35 {15 20-00 14-00 | 2 
9-00 12-50 9-00 10-00 pag Peicoeee eee 6-00 | 32 |15 | 10-00-15-00) 5-00-10-00} 3 
11.00-11-50) 11-60-13-50| 12-00 14-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 | 35 [15 | 30-00-40-00| 20-00-25-00] 4 
-....-.-..} 1050-11-59] 10-00 11-00 5-00 6-00 c4-00 | 35 |15 | 20-00-30-00} 15-00-20-00) 5 
10-00-11-00 16-00 8-25 9-00 4-25 DiC a: 385 {14 | 20-00-28-00} 16-00-18-00} 6 
10-50-11-00 13-25 12-00 13-00 7-50 8-50 c9:00 | 32 |15 | 19-00-26-00| 10-00-14-00| 7 
11-013 12-917 10-875 12-375 7-000 8-583 6-200 | 32-0 |13-3 27-000 19-250 
g10.00-12.50 213-50 210-00 212-00 28-00 29-00 g g30-34)15 | 30-00-45-00] 20-00-25-00| 8 
11-00-13-00| 11-00-13-50|13.00-16.00} 14-00-17-00| 6-00-8-00) 7-50-10-00) 8-00-9-00 | 30-32/10 | 20-00-35-00| 18-00-25-00| 9 
8-00-12-00 13-00 11-00 12-00 oO, ae c4-80-6-40 | 30 [13 25-00 18-00 {10 
10-20 i eee eee 8-00 10-00 6-00 8-00 4-50 35 (15 18-00 15-00 |11 
10-144 14-208 13-810 15-712 9-524 11-314 11-188 | 30-6 |13-2 23-000 14-875 
10-00 13-00 c14-67 c14-67 c12-00 c12-00 c12-00 | 30 |15 | 27-00-32-00]............ 12 
9-00-10-00 14-00 10-00 18-00 8-00 12-00 c8-13 | 30 |13 | 20-00-25-00| 12-00-15-00/13 
12-00 14-00 12-00 14-00 10-00 fe a a te 35 |12 | 18-00-20-00) 16-00-18-00|14 
PU Wee Sock hat AE cl4.67-17.33|c16-00-18-67| 10-67 13-33 10-00 | 30 |15 | 14-00-15-00| 7-00-10-00|15 
DPA USERS es OM ES BS SE V7 SN Ce c12-00 |............| 80  |10 | 18-00-20-00} 10-00-12-00/16 
OL eB) Cob lad sd 12-00 14-00 8-00 c10-00 c12-00 | 27-28|12-5|k23-00-33-00) 15-00-23-00|17 
9-90 S5°507 Poet te et “I roe, | | ge fag ae a Cora ee os 30 {15 16-00 11-00 |18 
12-00-14-00| 12-50-16-50| 16-00 | 17-00-18-00|10.00-12.00| 12-00-13-00 c16-00 | 35 {10-12} 25-00-40-00) 16-00-25-00|19 
9-25 | 13-50-15-00| 16-00 17-23 7-00 9-00 c9:00 | 28 |15 | 22-00-30-00} 15-00-22-00/20 
11-156 12-792 12-977 15-799 9-893 12-488 11-314 | 29-4 |12-1 28-696 20-883 
9-25 | 13-50-15-00| 13-00 15-00 8-00 10-00 7-50 | 385 |15 | 25-00-35-00| 20-00-25-00)21 
TUBS Gee BER oe he a Oh eee Ua, Za: Be CAG TI abirhe baa ce CITC whol ce... 30 |15 | 18-00-20-00| 12-00-16-00)22 
9- 25-12-00 13-50 13-00 16-00 11-00 14-00 c14:00 | 30 {12 | 18-00-25-00] 15-00-20-00|23 
1-00 soe ee 12-00 13-00 10-00 11-00 10-00 | 28-30/10 | 25-00-30-00| 20-00-25-00|24 
9-00 | 12-00-13-00} 12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 7-00 | 25 [10 | 20-00-35-00) 15-00-25-00|25 
b aks: 14-00 15-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 c13-00 | 27-30/10 |m20.00-35.00|m18.00-25.00|26 
9-50-13-00 13- 11-00 12-50 Mn) sie tet e7-72 | 30 |10 | 18-00-25-00| 13-00-15-00|27 
12-00 | 10-50-12-50| 17-00 18-00 13-00 14-00 13-00 | 30 {9-10} 30-00-40-00| 22-00-25-00|28 
g g11-50 g g g zg g 230 |13 | 25-00-30-00} 18-00-23-00)29 
gl0.00-13.00 g12-00 g g zg zg g g30 |12 | 30-00-35-00} 20-00-25-00/30 
9-00 | 12-00-13-00| 15-00 15-50 12-00 12-50 12-00 | 25 9 | 25-00-35-00| 18-00-25-00|21 
9-00-11-00 13-00 15-00 17-00 11-00 13-00 c8-348 | 28-30/10 | 20-00-35-00} 12-00-25-00|32 
8-00-10-00 12-50 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 c12-00 | 28 {12-5 25-00 | 16-00-20-00/33 
13-00 | 10-75-12-50| 15-50 16-50 10-50 11-50 c9-00 | 25 |10 | 24-00-30-00} 16-00-20-00/34 
10-00 | 10-00-13-00} 16-00 18-00 12-00 TE Re ts sees 28-30} 8-3] 35-00-40-00| 25-00-30-00)35 
11-00-13-00] 13-00-14-00| 12-00 16-00 7-50 12-00 j|cl0-67-16-00! 25 10 20-00 15-00 |36 
10-00-14-00) 12-00-13-00} 16-00 17-00 15-00 16-00 e12-00 | 28 {10 | 30-00-40-00| 19-00-25-00/37 
10-00-13-50) 12-00-13-00}.......... €19-O0 dep ocaos >. 11-25 c11-25 | 26-27/14 | 30-00-45-00| 17-00-30-00/38 
10-50-11-50) 11-00-13-00/14.00-15.00|c16-00-20-00|..........]............ ©2000 | 28 {15 | 20-00-30-00| 15-00-20-00/39 
10-00-11-00 che! |e ae eee ae 620-00. der. j20.:. c18-00 | ¢9-00-15-00| 28 |12 | 25-00-30-00} 20-00-25-00|40 
g11-50 213-50 g ec & g26-00 zg ce & g22-00 |e &gi8-00 |g25  |12 | 40-00-50-00| 30-00-35-00/41 
12-00 | 14-00-15-00].......... Oe Trl he halve dae aia as 14-00 | 30-32]15 | 25-00-35-00) 20-00-30-00/42 
7-50-10-00| 10-00-13-00} 12-00 14-00 6-00 9-00 5-00-10-00| 30 11-7} 13-00-25-00) 12-00-20-00|43 
SE gy teens eal 10-00 12-00 8-00 9-00 8- 35 = |13-5| 30-00-35-00] 18-00-20-00|44 
12-00-14-00 15-00 beet: ....{€15-00+17-25}.......... c10-50-15-00 c12-75 | 30 {15 n 25-00 (45 
12-00 | 11-00-12-00} 13-00 c15-00 13-00 |c12-00-15-00]............ 27-30) 15 22-00 14-00 |46 
16-50 16-00 10-00 12-75 | 6-00-6-50 a ae Spee ae eT a 35 {12-5 p 25-00-35 -00/47 
8-00-12-00 11-00 8-50 13-00 6-50 11-00 c6-50 | 30 115 | 25-00-30-00) 15-00-20-00/48 
9-50-13 -50 13-50 10-00 c12-00 9-00 C18-O0 882) oF 00. . 35  |13-3} 25-00-40-00| 15-00-30-00/49 
9-00-13-50 13-50 11-00 12-00 10-00 11-00. Ti. oe... 33 |13-3| 25-00-40-00) 15-00-80-00|50 
12-000 14-750 11-000 12-125 7-250 S75OAT: o32 Ee: 33-8 |15-0 35-000 24-500 
11-50-12-5u 15-50° 10-00 11-50 6-50 CTR BOE Se ae 30-35/15 | 35-00-50-00} 25-00-35-00)51 
12-00 14-00 12-00 12-75 8-00 9:00 a0. AP. uu... 35 |15 | 25-00-30-00| 18-00-20-00 jo 
9-938 18-000 8-000 11-875 8-500 10-500 12-333 | 34-4 |14-5 35-000 23-750 es 
9-00-12-00 Fi | Og Rea aatiaek A 14-00 11-00 | 10-00-12-00 13-00 | 35 {15 | 30-00-50-00 30 00 
h8.00-9.50 19-00 i6-50 8-00 5-50 a-OGineer eA E 35 |13-1| 25-00-35-00 15-00-25- 00/7" 
10-00-11-00 20-00 19-50 10-50 9-00 10-00 10-00 | 30-35/15 35-00 25-00 
h10-00 e-toc. Gan is-00 1..5.-.< 6 c14-00 e14:00 | 35 {15 35-00 20-00 |56 
6-688 BiB56 bee's 935 0 Goede 2 10-000 49-600.08) £02... 32-5 |13-0 29-375 20-125 
g S g zg zg zg g g {15 25-00 17-50 |57 
Rite GP et 0 Ps as Bul, ios Sb Bebe oe PP k edd nts 19-00 10 2588 oo hs 35 =| 10 r r 58 
h5-00-6.00 TS oes Rae es oe 8-00 c6-00-8-00)............ a Ge 35- 25-00 |59 
h6-00-11.50} 12-50-16-00|..........|.........06- 12-00 14-00 c13-00 | 35 |15 | 20-00-35-00} 15-00-25-00)60 
PAT OR pie a aie BO eae) ee Oe 1 On ee ie Been 30 =—(|12 30-00 18-00 (61 
10-233 SA 9 eee a poe ee Pee 9-500 10-417 5-337 | 35-4 |13-7 25-813 20-125 
ae ys er Se Geares Pear 12-00 16-00 5-00 | 40 [15 20-00 18-00 |62 
9-75-11-75} 13-00-15-50)........../........006- 9-00 11-75 c7-50 | 40 [15 | 20-00-30-00| 18-00-25-00)63 
9-00-11-00 ‘Te pa agree) Ee Tope 9-00 10:73 B00 fo os 40 115 | 30-00-35-00| 20-00-25-00|64 
10-75-11-75 ae Te SEES PN an ree kre 6-50 4:75 | 35 |15 | 18-00-20-00| 12-00-14-00/65 
10-75-11-50 Ss A SSE PEL Bere ge Fee ees 7-50 4-50 | 30 9 29-00 25-00 |66 
10-55-11-50 Shs bes 3. 22. 81 1-8 .82 6 8-00 c10-00 c4-77 | 28 |15 | 18-00-22-00} 15-00-17-00)67 
BA EE Re TE a TE Prorat oe ee cee oe ener ee re 5-50 | 35 [13-3] 22-00-30-00| 18-00-22-00|68 
pee EA Recess pt Sy Pee ee Pee oe camer rel Fee ee 35 |12 | 30-00-40-00| 20-00-30-00/69 


eer een ne Pet) er gee eet eet 2 Mee eee a oe OR ee ee ee eee 
to 15c. more per gallon than the figures published (in bulk). k. New houses as high as $40.00 per month. m. For new tenants 
$30-$35 and $20-$25. n. Houses with conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35.00. p. Mining 
company houses $20. others $40-$60. r. Company houses $10-$20. Others $30-35. s. Delivered from mines. 
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(Continued from page 1242) except in British Columbia where declines 
Regina, New Westminster and Vancouver. occurred in several cities. Cheese was slightly 
Butter averaged slightly higher, dairy at 38 higher in the average at 30.7 cents per pound, 
cents per pound and creamery at 41.4 cents declines in some localities being offset by ad- 
per pound. Prices in most localities advanced, vances in others. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS (Average Prices 1913=100) 


——e—eaojT08 €C0Re—e0aneao0oT0=@$ $$—“—=<=~X—~“—_—_—oO=~OO SES SESS 
























































No. of 
com- Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.]| Oct.|Nov. 
Commodities mo- | 1914; 1916] 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920} 1921 | 1922] 1923 }1924 | 1925 1926 | 1926 


dities 


meee) ace Peace! (rm ed Ce ee (| Pe | Ps Pe 








Total Index 236 Commodities......... 236 /102-3)131-6/178-5/199-0) 209-2) 243-5/171-8]151-9/153-3]157-7/161-2|151-1]151-5 






Classified according to chief component 
material: 


I.—Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, etc.) 67 |111-6)149-8)/215-4)220-2/234-4/ 287-6] 178-2) 137-2/138-2]169-5/171-5]/150-8 162-3 
I .—Animals and their Products........... 50 |102-5)119-9]155-8/179-4/198-7/ 204 -8!154-6]139-81137-6 134-6]152-5)142-31142-8 
III.—F ibres, Textiles and Textile Products 28 | 97-8/133-3/ 196-8] 269 -9/281-4/303 -3]165-0]/183-7|204-11193-2 187-9]156-5}155-8 
IV.—Wood, Wood Products and Paper..... 21 | 94-3/100-1)122-4/139-4/171-6)241-6)202-5/171-0/178-5]/156-9]159-21155-51156 5 
V.—Iron and its Products................. 26 | 97-7/151-8)220-2/227-3/201-8) 244-4) 185-7/157-4|167-5/154-8/147-11145-1 145-7 
Mine errous Metals and their Pro- 
TRG AS  S A tc  RRI L a  hR 15 | 96-2)137-3)146-2/144-2)135-6]137-7| 98-6|100-2| 95-4 . . : . 
Pete cnen Metallic Minerals and their Pro- De eee ee 
1800) ZO BES LOE MDA OR Ne RL eau da 16 | 94-5) 102-2/126-8]144-9/163-81197-5/205-4/187-11182-51177-81177-9 . : 
VIII.—Chemicals and Allied Products.... 13 |103-0)123-1)154-8) 187-3) 185-4/223 -3/184-7|165-6/163-8 154.8 ihe. isp 187-8 
Classified according to origin: 
I.—} arm (Canadian Products)............ 36 |110-6/143-4/207-7/212-3/239-5/258-9)164-21133-3 125-3]127-0/166-7}152-3]155-2 
Heat dt aa tatehe eile ele aieb ets «Gen Mey am ns a - : i ' es r He 3 173-5] 142-3]137-6/130-6]156-3]162-81151-91149-9 
FR OLES Une ee sieiclelslolbs Ge seen Oe a 241 -6)202-5)171-0)178-5)156-9]159-2/155-5]155-5 
BBG 803) eR A IR IT ae a 67 | 95-8/121-5) 153 -2/166-1/167-8 : 
All raw (or partly manufactured)...... 107 |104-2/133-4)178-4]189-2/206-0 oad ; 168-4 te ; ag 5 185 : ie ; iBT : 153 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly)....] 129 |101-0/130-4]175-5 196-9) 204-4)242-0/180-0]154-1]156-41158-4|157-01150-6 149-2 
Classified according to Purpose: 
I.—Consumers’ Goops(Grouprs A ANp B). 98 |101-3/120-6 0 : . : : . 

(A) l'ood, Beverages and Tobacco...... , 74 |105-6/132-3 be 1 198 3 207 é St i 130.7 148 ; ius ? ie : 30 3 ise ; i830 
eee Stagate ata ttauslaaaleray stirs tials ue sh 4 /101-7/125-2)144-4/197-5/218-21949.7 176-0} 202-7|228-7|236 -6]244-1/933-11294-6 
ae hitge Ble oval olevelett as ele cele alee ck te 8 |110-6/144-4/914-1/994.4/216-6 261 -2/186-9]137-91126-91177-6]161-2|164-0 160-8 
meee BRO ete ee Coy Sci OMRON itt 4 .s Blt : ae As abe Hee ath 96-0) 96-0} 96-0/104-0/116-0/116-0 

DEH A COB Oe umR nee AEE En aun aN LU 173-5) 142-3}137-6/130-6]156 -3]162-8]151-91149-9 
DIUM eei ty) NS io ek) 8 /101-6 : 
Mini Bae aal tad 2 meer Sea 2 SE AL er saree Sat 
ters and Milk Products............... 11 | 100-0) 119-5) 149-1]165-1]192-8]/203-01167-8]139 8/148 31137 : 150 Q 137 i 139 : 
Veo MNeletsialmateraletrere es ispevel 1) amie 2 |115-4/171-6]189-6/208-4/237-2 408 -3)213-3/176-1/229-8]176-11143-01143-0 143-0 
io Stare aise land aa.tsl eeu cieaiepars RONEN Tet i: a a nee : aon : ‘an fate : oe 122-7/158-7]131-4]316-3|200-41209-7 
DEDUCE 9 cise eae Ae Een Bi eer ge 1 9-7/194-9]171-81183 -2/201-2/153-21173-3 
PLO DSCCOM ern Tel! Ft 2 |108-0/117-6)124-9]154-7/204-11227-0/206-512 
DDACCOM Rian Nei nial in gue ela ctl hy RUN, . *9/206 +5) 206-5] 916 -5}216-51216-5|216-5 
Miscellaneous ON Us) cele Al 6 | 99-3)119-6) 159-5/213-0/248-4/983-81186-9 169-0}167-0]159-3]147-0/150-6 153-0 
seats oa vain needa tae ae 24 | 96-0/105-8)124-8/146-9/171-61203-1 179-2/158 -5/154-5]149-9]156-8]162-7/160-8 
ae oe ee SE eee ae hea hs se ge 
Biirnitueec Moti RL! Ly : rH a ch 
Glaseware and pottery. ..0001111.0] 3 gor aogaaad’ laar-alaaess eae: Alcea eas ee 81k 8104-8 
iscellanoouss eh MJ a re 7 | 92-9) 97-91114-0]135-0]150-6/182-3 174-8)156-2/151-6/146 7 157-5}164-8)162-2 
II.—Propucers’ Goons (Groups C anp D)} 146 |103-4/130-7]/197-41195-0 206- 2/241 -9/167-3/143-3/142-51153-8]148-8 144-1/143-2 
(C) Producers’ Equipment 15 | 94-4)101-1/126-3/14 
TRNAS EL a . . -3/ 146 -0) 164-6) 197-1/206-5]188-0/185-2/181- : . : 
GOES 6 225 MN: We RE . : A Pee Bd eR eg 
Light, Heat a Ealcce ea 4 | 98-1/117-8]163-4/203-9 216-6) 264 -5/248-0/211-6/216-0 204-2)204-2/204-2/204-2 
IUDDLIOS senieaetetheyeere ska ih a eee le: 8 | 94-5) 99-9)123-7)142-1/161 5}1 
Minesilanctrcn ag” 94-1/206-4/187-9]184-4]180-61180-7/182-31180 8 
ME OUB Tie ataet. ars rca MOM gh 4 | 92-3/133-2/190-41942-31949.9 268: 6/ 200-5) 186-5/199-5]192-3/177-4|169-4 164-4 

(D) Producers’ Materials................ 131 

Besline and Construction Materials. 32 e slog slice 7180.8 4 sloia oliss ies é 187 3 1B ; 153 747 alia? 3 
DOR A laacsaiiaerststiny Loken bes aeihy 

Painters’ Materials. /00000000000077 "4 |u02:2]150-4larolapa:sldes 3/905 89-2) 2]207-4[146-1} 149-6148 148-0 

Mascellaneows si Wai. 8... ose | 14 /100-0/128-2}17 O10 toa algae a tio 3182-6 ToL lee cee iuee 6]199 8 

ae eked 4-2/191-9/192-4/227-7]192-61165-8 164-9/162-0/157-6/145- 4145-0 
anufacturers’ Materials................ 

Vor Textile and Clothing industries 4 ae 8/140 -8/194.9/211-7]218.8/254-0/158-4 132-9/131-3/151-2/143-61138-3/137-3 
noes g ete 2/134-2]195-3/274-1/286-8 310-2} 157-3] 189. 

or Pur Industry Wilios 5, 620. ie. 2 | 72-4! 83-0/138 0212-4196 -9/ 190 -0/152-1]151-6 
por Heather Industry. ..-000°22025.0.] 6 |102-8]137-61167-Sl1a6cel ats cl aee ole 270- | 264-3] 218-01270-11307-41420-6 
For Metal Working Industries... 1)" 27 | 95-0/145-0/175-8 we 6/217-4/176-3) 98-0)114-3) 88-6] 98-4 103-4) 89-4] 92-8 
For Chemical Using Industries... |_| 7 {110-8/167-91211-5 230 8 184.0 208.71 184 Loe oly afta 2|117-0 ete te 
For Meat Packing Industries..... 11)" 4 |110-0}120-9]165-8 3-4l 180.21 1oo col dads] §| 13:9] 53 rhs thete Ul 
For Milling and other Industries... __ 9 /114-6}153-8)244.3 253 7/261.7 DBO -TILTT alto gl ood ibs aeneapaee 
Miscellaneous Producers’ Materials... 23 |108-4/138-6]177-3/188-8 209-9 395.8 186-7 147 5152 ol toe. oleae | tos 
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Bread was unchanged in the average at 7.6 
cents per pound, the only change reported dur- 
ing the month being a slight increase at Cal- 
gary. Soda biscuits, flour and rolled oats were 
unchanged. Canned vegetables were steady. 
Beans advanced slight!y, averaging 8 cents 
per pound, as compared with 7.8 cents in Octo- 
ber. Onions continued to decline, being down 
from 5 cents per pound in October to 4.7 
cents per pound in November. Lower prices 
were reported from most localities. Potatoes, 
which had averaged lowex each month since 
‘August, advanced somewhat in November, 
being $1.92 per ninety pounds, as compared 
with $1.86 in October and $2.74 in August. 
‘Higher prices were reported from most locali- 
dies in the Eastern provinces, while in the 
prairie provinces and in British Columbia 
prices were, for the most part, lower. HEvapor- 
ated apples declined from an average of 20.4 
cents per pound in October to 19.9 cents in 
November, Prunes, raisins and currants were 
unchanged. Anthracite coal averaged $16.82 
per ton in November, as ccmpared with $16.87 
in October Bituminous coal advanced from 
$10.12 per ton in October to $10.41 in Novem- 
ber. Higher prices were reported from Hali- 
fax, Truro, Sherbrooke, Montreal, Woodstock, 
Windsor, Sudbury, Port Arthur and Fort Wil- 
liam. Coke was little ehanged at $13.42 per 
ton. No change occurred in rent. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

No. 1 Manitoba Northern cash wheat, Fort 
William and Port Arthur basis, averaged $1.41 
per bushel, as compared with $1.433 in Octo- 
ber. The high price for the month was $1.47 
per bushel reached on the 9th, and the low 
$1.331 per bushel reached on the 30th. Poor 
export demand, large stocks on hand and the 
prospects of competition from Australia and 
the Argentine were said to be factors contri- 
buting to lower prices. Among the coarse 
grains flax seed declined from $1.94 per bushel 
to $1.91 and yellow corn from 92 cents per 
bushel to 84 cents; while Western oats rose 
from 58 cents per bushel to 59% cents; On- 
tario oats from 463 cents per bushel to 493 
cents; Ontario barley from 60 cents per 
bushel to 62 cents; and rye from 874 cents 
per bushel to 89 cents. Flour at Toronto de- 
clined from $8.21 per barrel to $8. Shorts 
were up from $30.85 per ton to $32. Malt 
advanced from $1.08 per bushel to $1.12. Raw 
sugar advanced from $4.084 per hundred to 


$4.14%. Coffee declined from 26 cents per 
pound to 25 cents. Potatoes at Montreal ad- 
vanced from $1.39 per bag in October to $1.65 
in November, and at Toronto from $1.90 per 
bag in October to $1.95 in November. Prices, 
however, at St. John, N.B., were lower, being 
$2.25-$2.50 per barrel as compared with $3- 
$3.50 in October. Pepper advanced from 30 
cents per pound to 386 cents. Bananas at 
Montreal were up from $3 per bunch to $4, 
and oranges from $7 per case to $7.25. Prices 
of cattle were lower, due, it was said, to the 
liberal supplies. Western cattle at Winnipeg 
were down from $5.93 per hundred pounds to 
$5.66, and choice steers at Toronto from $6.67 
to $6.37. Hogs at Toronto declined from 
$12.35 per hundred pounds to $11.38, and 
choice sheep from $6.75 per hundred pounds 
to $6.31. In dressed meats beef, hind quarter, 
declined from 15 cents per pound to 144 cents. 
Veal declined from 238 cents per pound to 
22 cents; mutton from $11 per hundred pounds 
to $10; and hogs from $18.80 per hundred 
pounds to $17.81. Bacon was down from 35 
cents per pound to 32 cents; smoked ham 
from 31-35 cents per pound to 29-33 cents; 
and mess pork from $86 per barrel to $33.50. 
Finest creamery butter at Montreal advanced 
from 35 cents per pound to 87 cents, and 
creamery prints at Toronto from 37 cents per 
pound to 39 cents. Lard was down from 17 
cents per pound to 164 cents. Eggs showed 
a seasonal advance, fresh at Montreal being 
up from 52-55 cents per dozen to 60-65 cents, 
and storage at Toronto from 39-40 cents per 
dozen to 42 cents. Raw cotton at New York 
continued to decline, averaging 12.9 cents per 
pound as compared with 13.2 cents in Octo- 
ber. The low price for the month was 12.6 
cents reached on the 6th, and the high 13.1 
cents on the 17th. Flax fibre was down from 
20-25 cents per pound to 18-22 cents. Raw 
silk at New York declined from $6.05 per 
pound to $5.85. Wool prices showed a decline, 
ranging from 1 cent to 2 cents per pound. 
Pig-iron at Montreal advanced slightly to 
$27.70 per ton. Steel billets rose from $28- 
$43 per ton to $29-$44. In non-ferrous metals 
copper fell from $16.15 per cwt. to $15.75; 
copper sheets from 213 cents per pound to 
214 cents; copper wire from 14.2 cents per 
pound to 13.8 cents; zine from $8.923 per cwt. 
to $8.85; lead from $8.15 per cwt. to $8; and 
solder from 413 cents per pound to 41 cents. 
The price of silver was slightly higher at 54} 
cents per ounce, as compared with 54 cents 
in October. Gasoline declined from 265 cents 
per gallon in October to 244 cents in Novem- 
ber. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes give the latest in- 

formation available as to the movement 

of prices in Great Britain and other countries. 

The index numbers of retail prices are from 

official sources unless otherwise stated. The 

authorities for the wholesale prices index 
numbers are named in all cases. 


Great Britain 


WHOLmSALE Prices—The Statist index num- 
ber (in continuation of Sauerbeck’s figures) 
base period 1867-77=100, was 131.0 in Octo- 
ber, 2.3 per cent above the previous month’s 
level. Foodstuffs declined 2.1 per cent, in- 
creases in price of vegetable food being more 
than offset by declines in animal food and 
sugar, coffee and tea. Materials rose 5.4 per 
cent, there being a rise of 17.1 per cent in 
minerals, with a decline of 4.7 per cent in 
textiles and a slight increase in sundries. 

The Board of Trade index number on the 
base 1913-100, was 152.1 in October, an in- 
crease of 0.8 per cent. Foods rose 2.6 per 
cent with advances in all groups, and non- 
foods showed practically no change. There 
were advances in iron and steel and other 
metals and minerals, a marked decline in cot- 
ton and slight declines in other textiles and in 
miscellaneous articles. 


Denmark 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Department of Statistics, on the base 
1913=100, was 178 in October, an increase of 
9.9 per cent for the month. The principal 
change was an advance jin fuel and lubricat- 
ing oil from 179 to 284, or 58.6 per cent. 
There were advances also in vegetable foods, 
fodder, metals, and wood and paper, and de- 
clines in textiles and clothing and chemicals. 
Other groups showed no change. 


France 


WHo.LesaLe Prices —The index number of 
Statistique Générale, on the base July, 1914— 
100, was. 767 in October, a decline of 4.6 per 
cent. Domestic goods showed no change and 
imports declined 11.4 per cent. Foods de- 
clined slightly and materials declined 6.6 per 
cent. 


Spain 


WHOLESALE Prices —The index number of 
the Director Genera] of Statistics, on the base 
1913=100, was 178 in September, a decline of 
two points for the month. Foods declined one 
point, with lower prices for vegetable foods 
and advances in animal foods and the miscel- 
laneous food group. Industrial materials de- 


clined 3 points, with declines in metals and 
the chemical and miscellaneous group, and no 
change in textiles and leather or in construc: 
tion materials. 

Sweden 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Department of Commerce, on the base 
average prices in 1913—100, was 148 in Octo- 
ber, an advance of two points for the month. 
Slight advances were shown by vegetable 
foods, animal foods, feed and forage, fuel and 
lubricating oils, iron and metals, and lumber. 
The groups fertilizer, pulp and paper, hides 
and leather and rubber goods showed no 
change, and the remaining groups—mortar, 
brick, cement and glass, textiles and chemicals 
showed slight declines, 


India 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Labour Office, Bombay, on the base July, 
1914100, was 149 in September, an advance 
of one point from the August level. Foods 
advanced three points, cereals and sugar and 
“other foods” rising while pulses declined. 
Non-foods rose one point, with advances in 
oil-seeds, textiles other than cotton, hides 
and skins, and the miscellaneous group, de- 
clines in cotton manufactures and metals and 
no change in raw cotton. 


Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
Labour Office, Bombay, on the base July, 
1914-100, showed no change in October. 
Foods advanced one point, clothing declined 
one point and fuel and lighting and house 
rent showed no change. 


New Zealand 


WHOLESALE Prices —The official index num- 
ber of the Government Statistician, on the 
base 1909-13—=1,000, was 1619 in September, 
a decline of 0.6 per cent for the month. 
There were declines in vegetable foods and 
animal products, advances in textiles, metals, 
non-metallic minerals and chemicals, and ‘no 
change in wood and wood products. 


Cost or Livina—The official index number 
on the base July, 1914=1,000 was 1634 in 
August as against 1631 (revised figure) in 
May. Food and clothing declined somewhat 
while rent, fuel and light and sundries ad- 
vanced. 

United States 


WHOLESALE Prices.—Bradstreet’s index 
number of commodity prices, (showing the 
cost of a list of 106 commodities) was $12.7835 
as of December 1, which marked a small frac- 
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tion of 1 per cent gain over the November 1 
number. There were advances in only three 
of the groups, provisions, metals and build- 
ing materials, no change in fruits, and slight 
declines in all the remaining groups. 

Dun’s index number (showing the cost per 
capita of a year’s supply of commodities) 
was $187.746 as at December 1, showing a 
very slight decline as compared with the 
figure for November 1. There were advances 
in meats, dairy and garden products, “ other 
food,” metals, and miscellaneous. These were 
a little more than offset by the declines in 
breadstuffs and in clothing. 

The Annalist weekly index number of whole- 
sale commodity prices, on the base 1913100, 
was 148.1 in November, as compared with 


147.4 in October, the most noticeable changes 
were a rise of 7. 1 per cent in fuels and a de- 
cline of 2.2 per cent in textile products. The 
figures are averages of weekly index numbers. 
The Annalist weekly index number of whole- 
sale food prices, on the base average of 1890- 
1899=100 was (199.617 at the middle of No- 
vember, compared with 201.213 at the middle 
of October. 

Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
Special Commission on the Necessaries of Life, 
of the cost of living in Massachusetts, on the 
base 1918=100, was 161.8 ii: October, ‘hiwing 
an increase over the September level, 161.3, 
of about 0.3 per cent. Except for Shetee 
which was unchanged, all elements showed 
slight increases. 





RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


“Check-off”? under terms of agreement is 


upheld 


The Supreme Court of Nova Scotia, in a 
decision rendered during November, sustained 


the judgment of the Pictou County Court in 


the matter of the fees collected from the 
members of the One Big Union by the Acadia 
Coal Company on behalf of the United Mine 
Workers of America. The One Big Union of 
Stellarton had jobtained an injunction re- 
stricting the Company from making a deduc- 
tion from the wages of its members by means 
of the “check-off.” A protest against the in- 
junction was made by the district officers of 
the Mine Workers, who contended that in ac- 
cordance with the signed agreement between 
their union and the Company all the employ- 
ees were members of the Mine Workers’ 
Union and were therefore liable to a deduction 
from their wages for union dues. The Acadia 
Company, in order to protect itself, con- 
tinued to deduct dues from the One Big 
Union men, but kept the money in the bank 
until the courts could give a decision in the 
case. The case was first tried in the Pictou 
County Courts and the United Mine Work- 
ers’ contention was sustained. The One Big 
Union appealed to the Supreme Court of 
Nova Scotia and while the case was under 
consideration dues were still being deducted 
and kept aside by the Company. 

The Supreme Court sustained the decision 
of the lower court and disallowed the appeal. 

By this decision $15,000 held by the Acadia 
Company reverted to the United Mine Work- 
ers. Fifty per cent of this amount goes to the 
International Union as per capita account; 
thirty per cent to the district executive ex- 
chequer and twenty per cent to the Stellarton 
United Mine Workers’ local treasury. 


Damages under Fatal Accidents Act not 
Affected by Provision for Dependants 
by Stranger 


An employee of a dairy company in On- 
tario was killed by a motor car under cir- 
cumstances entitling his dependants, a widow 
and infant child, to compensation under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of the Pro- 
vince. The widow’s claim having been 
allowed, the Board proceeded under section 
9 of the Act to take action against the owner 
of the motor car. Section’9 deals with acci- 
dents in which a workman is injured under 
such circumstances as entitle him or his de- 
pendants to an action against some person 
other than his employer. It provides as fol- 
lows :— 


(2) If an action is brought and less is recovered and 
collected than the amount of the compensation to 
which the workman or his dependants are entitled 
under this Part the difference between the amount re- 
covered and collected and the amount of such com- 
pensation shall be payable as compersation to such 
workman or his dependants. 

(3) If the workman or his dependants elect to claim 
compensation under this Part the employer, if he is 
individually liable to pay it, and the Board if the 
compensation is payable out of the accident fund, 
shall be subrogated to the rights of the workman or 
his dependants, and may maintain an action in his or 
their names against the person against whom the ac- 
tion lies, and any sum recovered from him by the 
Board shall form part of the accident fund. 


In accordance with subsection (3) the Board 
in this case was “subrogated to the rights of 
the workman or his dependents,” and began 
an action against the defendant. The de- 
fendant failed to appear, and judgment was 
signed against him for damages. The widow’s 
election to claim compensation under the 
act was made on June 19, 1925. On July 
22, 1925, the defendant’s father, desiring 
to help in supporting and educating the in- 
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fant child and to make provision for a sub- 
stantial benefit to accrue to her upon attain- 
ing the age of 21 years, entered into a bond 
for $5,000 with the widow and the brother of 
the deceased workman as trustees, the con- 
dition being that the obligor should pay to 
the trustees the sum of $365 annually during 
the child’s infancy, and should pay to the 
child herself $4,000 on her coming of age. The 
question arose whether the provision volun- 
tarily made by the defendant’s father could 
be given consideration in assessing the amount 
of damages under the Fatal Accidents Act, Re- 
vised Statutes of Ontario, 1914, chapter 151 
(The latter act, which corresponds to the 
Fatal Accidents Act of Great Britain, 1846, 
known as “Lord Campbell’s Act” was amended 
in 1911, by a provision that future insurance 
premiums should not be taken into account 
in assessing damages). On this point the judg- 
ment said that the defendant could not bene- 
fit from his father’s kindness to the widow and 
child. The assessment must be what it would 
have been if it had been made immediately 
after the workman’s death. It was not the 
death, but the goodwill of the defendant’s 
father that gave the widow and child the 
rights they acquired under the bond. Judg- 
ment was given in favour of the plaintiffs for 

$4,500. 
—(Ontario—W orkmen’s Compensation 
Board et al, versus Rutherford). 


Characteristics of Inexcusable Fault in 
Connection with Accidents 


A workman employed by the Canadian 
National Railways in the Province of Quebec 
was proceeding along the railway track with 
other workmen in a hand car when the car 
was struck by a train, causing him serious in- 
juries. He brought action against the em- 
ployer for compensation to the amount of 
$7,060, alleging inexcusable negligence on the 
part of the railways, as the foreman should 
have been aware of the approach of the train. 
The Superior Court, in giving judgment, 
pointed out that while the Privy Council] had 
never defined “ inexcusable fault,” that courts 
of Quebec, while formulating no definition, 
had laid down three rules to govern the de- 
termination of culpability: (1) the act com- 
plained of, whether one of omission or com- 
mission, must be shown to be voluntary: (2) 
the resulting danger must be shown to be 
apparent; (3) the fault must be shown to be 
without adequate excuse. “One of the char- 
acteristics of inexcusable fault,” the judg- 
ment proceeded, “is knowledge of the risk, 
accompanied by culpable and intentional 
negligence and _ carelessness regarding the 
safety of the workmen, and that. it should 


have the character of wilfulness and an ele- 
ment of malice.” In the present case there 
was no evidence of malice or wilfulness on 
the foreman’s part in exposing his men to a 
danger which he himself shared, but a mis- 
take has been made by him through ignor- 
ance of the immediate danger. The plaintiff 
however was judged to have received injuries 
which resulted in disability amounting to 30 
per cent of his earning power, and was awarded 

$1,553.60 in compensation. 
—(Quebec—Sheehan versus Canadian 
National Railways, Limited). 


Lien for Materials Furnished is Independent 
of Registration 


A lumber company in Saskatchewan which 
had supplied materials for the building of an 
hotel,. brought action against the owner to 
enforce a mechanics’ lien. The trial court al- 
lowed the claim, with interest on the amount 
due at 8 per cent per annum. ‘The owner 
appealed, and the Court of Appeal confirmed 
the judgment of the lower court, but reduced 
the rate of interest from 8 to 5 per cent. The 
owner alleged that the claim for the lien was 
defective as it had not been regularly regis- 
tered, citing section 23 of the Act as follows:— 

“Every lien, a claim for which is not duly registered 
under the provisions of this Act, shall cease to exist 
at the expiration of the time hereinbefore limited for 
the registration thereof, unless in the meantime an 
action is commenced to realize the claim or in which 
He claim may be realized under the provisions of this 

ct. ates me 

“Provided however that claims may be registered 
and actions commenced after the time hereinbefore 
limited for so doing, and that the failure to register 
such claim or to commence such action within the 
times mentioned in this and secton 22 shall not defeat 
such lien except as against intervening parties becom- 
ing entitled to a lien or charge upon such land whose 
claim with respect to said land is registered prior to 
the registration of such lien or as against an owner 
in respect to payments made in good faith to a con- 
tractor after the expiration of said period of thirty 
days and before any claim or lien is registered or 
notice thereof given to the owner.” 

Interpreting this section in its application 
to the case the Appeal Court said:—“ This 
lien, as between the materialman and the 
owner to whom the materials were furnished, 
does not depend for its validity upon registra- 
tion. Registration is only necessary for the 
purpose of preserving the priority of the lien 
claimant. If a person, without notice of the 
existence of a lien, acquired an interest in 
land against which there is an unregistered 
lien and registers his title to such interest, such 
person would have priority over the lienholder 
to the extent of that interest. But where there 
18 no intervening party, the lien is as valid 
without registration as with it.” 

—(Sask—Beaver Lumber Company versus 
Curry, et al). 
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“Fair Wage Clause” Upheld in New York 


The Contractors’ Association of New York 
recently took exception to a new form of 
contract used by the Board of Transportation 
in inviting tenders for certain contracts for 
public work. The contractors challenged the 
constitutionality of the section of the State 
law providing for the payment of “the pre- 
vailing rate of wages” on public works, and 
asked for an injunction restraining the Board 
from making use of the new form of contract 
containing this clause. The judge of the State 
Supreme Court who was appealed to, in re- 
fusing the injunction, held that the insertion 
into the contract of the prevailing rate of 
wages provision was “not only proper but 
mandatory.” He ruled that the board’s 
method of determining the prevailing rate 
by taking the standard wage within the boun- 
daries of New York City to be “a working 
rule designed to secure an intelligent appli- 
cation of the statute.” He held also that the 
arbitration clauses of the contract constituted 
a legitimate way of expediting the work and 
saving delays. The judge further pointed out 
that the New York Court of Appeals had 
disposed of the argument that the statute was 
too indefinite to be retained as a definition of 
public policy when the same point was raised 
against the emergency rent laws on the 
grounds that what constituted a “reasonable 
rent” was too uncertain. It was more diffi- 
cult to determine such rentals than prevail- 
ing wages, he said. 

According to the Justice, the 1905 amend- 
ment to the State constitution was intended 
to set at rest all doubt as to the right of the 
legislature to “regulate and fix” wages and 
hours on public works. Wages had not been 
fixed, he stated, because they fluctuated, but 
it was the duty of public officers to determine 
the prevailing rate from time to time and 
regulate wages accordingly. 


No Recovery Under Lump Sum Contract on 
Failure to Perform 


The owner of a house contracted with a 
firm of plumbers to furnish and install a fur- 
nace to heat the house, but found that the 
furnace when installed failed to heat several 
of the rooms, He refused to pay for the work 
and the plumbers sued for the price of the fur- 
nace and installation. The trial judge dis- 
missed the action, holding that as the plain- 
tiffs had not fulfilled their contract they could 
not recover on it. 

On appeal being taken in the Saskatchewan 
Court of Appeal the trial judgment was 
affirmed. Counsel for the plaintiffs con- 
tended that even if they could not recover the 
full contract price, they were entiled to the 
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price, less whatever sum might be necessary to 
make the furnace effective. In support of 
this contention the decision in the case H. 
Dakin and Company versus Lee (1916) was 
cited as having established the following prin- 
ciples: “Where a builder has supplied work 
and labour for the erection or repair of a 
house under a lump sum contract, but has 
departed from the terms of the contract, he 
is entitled to recover for his services, unless 
(1) the work that he has done has been of no 
benefit to the owner; (2) the work he has 
done is entirely different from the work which 
he has contracted to do; or (3) he has aban- 
doned the work and left it unfinished.” 


After reviewing various decisions in sim- 
ilar cases the Court laid down the following 
rule as applicable in ithe present case:— 
“Where a plaintiff has supplied work and 
labour and materials for the erection, im- 
provement or repair of a house under a Jump 
sum contract, but has not complied in all 
respects with the terms of the contract, the 
first question to determine is, can it be said 
that the plaintiff has substantially performed 
the contract? That is, has he performed, 
though it may be in a defective manner, every 
term which goes to the essence of the con- 
tract? If not, he cannot recover, either on 
the contract or on a quantum merwuit, unless 
there is evidence from which it can reason- 
ably be inferred that the defendant accepted 
the uncompleted work and impliedly agreed 
to pay for it; or unless the plaintiff’s failure 
to complete was due to the wrongul act or 
default of the defendant. If it can be said 
that the plaintiff has substantially performed 
his contract, although defectively, he is en- 
titled to maintain an action upon it and to 
recover the contract price, less such sums as 
may be required to complete the work in 
exact accordance with the contract.” 

Applying this rule the court found that 
the plaintiffs had not performed the essen- 
tial terms of their contract, the heating of 
the house not having been effected. It was 
understood that the defendant was willing 
to pay as soon as the contract should be 
performed. 


—(Saskatchewan-Lacroix brothers and Com- 
pany, Limited, versus Cook.) 


Employer not a Builder not Liable for Com- 
pensation in Building Industry 


The Sisters of Charity of the Montreal Gen- 
eral Hospital (Grey Nuns) undertook in 1925 
the construction of an extension to their asylum 
at Valleyfield and were acting as their own 
contractors. An employee on this work who 
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was operating a barrow loaded with building 
materials lost this balance and fell down from 
a height of 45 feet, sustaining injuries which 
caused his death. The father of the deceased 
claimed, that this son was his sole support 
and asked for damages to the amount of 
$3,050. The Court decided that the com- 
munity was not engaged in the building in- 
dustry and that it did not come under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. Further, as 
the action taken could not be changed to a 
common law action, he non-suited the plain- 
tiff with costs. (A similar case was reported 
in the Lasour Gazettr, June, 1926, in which 
the owner, who was supervising construction 
for himself, but was not engaged in building 
as a business, was held not to be subject to 
the provisions of the Workmen’s Compensa- 

tion Act). 
—(Quebec-Boyer 
Charity of the 

M ontreal). 


versus The Sisters of 
General Hosmtal of 


Constitutional Amendments in Nova Scotia 


Certain questions were submitted to the 
Nova Scotia Supreme Court on October 28, 
1926, under the Constitutional Questions Act, 
to determine the tenure of office of members 
of the Legislative Council and the powers of 
the Lieutenant Governor in Council to in- 
crease the number of members of the council 
and to dismiss such members, with a view to 
bringing about the abolition of the Legisla- 
tive Council* 

The questions submitted were as follows:— 


1. Has the Lieutenant-Governor of Nova 
Scotia acting by and with the advice of the 
Executive Council of Nova Scotia, power or 
authority to appoint in the name of the Crown 
by instrument under the Great Seal of the 


*An Act affecting the constitution and powers of 
the upper house was enacted by the Nova Scotia 
Legislature in 1925 (Lasour GaAzeETTe, August, 1925, 
page 776), amending the act “of the Constitution, 
Powers and Privileges of the House.’’ The amending 
act provided that ‘“‘every member of the Council here- 
after appointed shall hold his seat in the Council for 
the term of ten years from the date of his appoint- 
ment, provided that where any such member attains 
the age of seventy-five years his seat in the Council 
shall thereupon become vacant.’’ The act further pro- 
vided that public bills other than money bills and bills 
dealing with the constitution, powers and privileges of 
the House, may become law without the concurrence 
of the council in three successive sessions. As origin- 
ally introduced the bill would have enabled the lower 
house to abolish the Council without the concurrence 
of the upper house by passing the bil! at three con- 
secutive sessions of the Assembly. 


Province so many members of the Legislative 


Council of Nova Scotia that the total number 


of the members of such Council holding their 
offces or places as such members would (a) 
exceed 21; (b) exceed the total number of 
the members of said council who held their 
offices or places as such members at the Union 
mentioned in section 88 of the British North 
America Act? 

2. Is the membership of the Legislative 
Council of Nova Scotia limited in numbers? 


3. Is the tenure of office of members of the 
said Council appointed thereto prior to May 7, 
1925, during pleasure or during good be- 
haviour or for life? 

4. If such tenure is during pleasure is it 
during the pleasure of His Majesty the King, 
or during the pleasure of His Majesty repre- 
sented in that behalf by the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of Nova Scotia acting by and with the 
advice of the Executive Council of Nova 
Scotia. 


These questions were discussed at length by 
the supreme Court judges, the answers being to 
the following effect :— 


Question 1. Harris, C. J., and Chisholm, J., 
answer both (a) and (b);, in the affirmative 
Mellish and Carroll, J. J., answer (a) in the 
negative and as to (‘b) that the number of 
appointments may be increased to 21 but not 
to exceed that number. 


Question 2. Harris, C. J., and Chisholm, J., 
answer that the number at present constitut- 
ing a full council is 21, but the number can be 
increased at any time by appointments by the 
Lieutenant-Governor. Mellish, J., answers 
that the number is limited to 21. Carroll, J., 
agrees that the number is limited to 21 but 
says that the Legislature has power and auth- 
ority to make any change it desires. 


Question 3, Harris, C. J., Chisholm and Car- 
roll, J. J., answer that the tenure of office of 
a legislative councillor is during pleasure. Mel- 
lish, J., answers that all legislative councillors 
hold office for life but any 7 may be dis- 
missed at the pleasure 'of the Crown on the 
advice of His 'Majesty’s Imperial Council. 


Question 4. Harris, C. J., and Chisholm, 
J., answer.—During the pleasure of His Ma- 
jesty represented in that behalf by the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Nova Scotia acting by 
and with the advice of the Executive Council 
of Nova Scotia. Mellish and Carroll, J. Oi; 
answer that the power of dismissal is vested 
in His Majesty acting by and with the advice 
of His Imperial Council. 
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